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DEDICATION. : 
TO HIS GRACE 
JOHN DUKE OF ARGYLL AND GREENWICH, . 


Mr Lozn, 
As this is the only method by which men of genius 
and leariing, though ſmall perhaps my claim to 
either, can ſhow their eſteem for perſons of ex- 
traordinary merit, in a ſuperior manner to the reſt 
of mankind, I could never embrace à more fa- 
vourable opportunity to expreſs my veneration 
for your Grace, than before a tranſlation of jo an- 
cient and valuable an author as Heſiod. Your 
high deſcent, and the glory of your illuſtrious an- 
ceſtors, are the weakeſt foundations of your praiſe ; 
your own exalted worth attracts the admiration, 
and I may ſay the love of all virtuous and diſtin- 
guiſhing ſouls; and to that only I dedicate the 
following work. The many circumſtances which 
contributed to the raiſing you to the dignities 
which you now enjoy, and which render you de- 
ſerving the greateſt favours a prince can beſtow 
aud, what is above all, which fix you ever dear in 
the affection of your country, will be no ſmall 
part of the Engliſh hiſtory, and ſhall make the 
name of Argyll ſacred to every generation; nor 
is it the leaſt part of your character, that the na- 
tion entertains the higheſt opinion of your taſte 
and jadgment in the polite arts, 

You, my Lord, know how the works of genius 
lift up the head of a nation above her neighbours, 
and give it as much honour as ſucceſs in arms; 
among theſe we muſt reckon our tranſlations of 
the claſſics; by which, when we have naturalized 
all Greece and Rome, we ſhall be ſo much richer 
than they were by ſo many original productions 
as we ſhall have of our own. By tranſlations, 
when performed by able hands, our countrymen 
have an opportunity of diſcovering the beauties of 
the ancients, withqut the trouble and expence of 
learning their languages; which ate of no other 
advantape to us than for the authors who have 
writ in them; among which he poets are in the 
firſt rank of honour, whoſe verſes are the delight. 
ful channels chrough which the be! precepts of 


morality are conveyed to the mind ; they have ge- | 


nerally ſometHKing in them ſo moch above the 
common ſenſe of mankind; and that delivered 
with ſuch dignity of expreſſion, and in ſuch har- 
mony of numbers, all which put together, conſti- 


tute the or divinum, that the reader is iuſpired with 


_ — _ 
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* 


| ſentiments of honour and virtue, he thinks with . 
horrence of all that is baſe and trifling; I may ſay, 
while he is reading, he is exalted above himſelf, 

You, my Lord, I fay, have a juſt ſenſe of the 
benefits ariſing from works of genius, and will 
therefore pardon the zeal with which 1 expreſs. 
myſelf concerning them : and great is the bletling,” 
that we want not perſons who have hearts equal 
to their power to cheriſh them: and here I muſt 
beg leave to pay a debt of gratitude to one, who, 
I dare ſay, is as highly thought of by all lovers of 
polite learning as by myſelf, I mean the Earl of 
Pembroke; whoſe notes I have uſed in the words 
in which he gave them to me, and diſtinguiſhed” 
them by a particular mark from the reſt, Much 
would I fay in commendation of that great man 3 
but lam checked by. the fear of offending that 
virtue which every one admires. The ſame reaſfow 
makes me dwell lefs on the praiſe of your Grace 
than my heart inclines me to. e Aud 

The many obligations which 1 have received 
from a lady, of whoſe virtues I can never ſay too 
much, make it a duty in me to mention her in the 
moſt grateful manner; and particularly before a 
tranſlation, to the perfecting which 1 may with 
propriety ſay ſhe greatly conduced, by her kind 
lolicitations in my behalf, and her earneſt recom- 
mendation of me to ſeveral perſons of diſtinction. 
I believe your Grace will not charge me with 
vanity, if I confeſs myſelf ambitions of being in 
the leaſt degree of favour with ſo, excellent a lady 
as the Marchioncſs of Annandale. „ 

I ſhall conclude without troubling your Grace 
with any more circumſtances relating to myſelf, , 
lincerely wiſhing what-I offer was more worthy. 
your patronage; and at the ſame time 1 beg it 
may be receives as proceeding from a juſt ſenſe of 
y-nr eminence in all that is great and Jaudable, . 
am, N | 

My Lord, 


with the moſt profound reſpect, 
your Grace's 

moſt obedient, 
and moſt humble ſervant, 
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O DISCOURSES. 


ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF HESIOD. 
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ON THE LIFE OF HESIOD. 
| Sect. 1. The Introduction. 


Tur lives of few perſons are confounded with ſo 


many uncertainties and fabulous relations as thoſe 
of Heſiod and Homer; for which reaſon, what 
may poſſibly be true, is ſometimes as much diſputed 
as the romantic part of their ſtories. The firſt has 
been more fortunate than the other, in furniſhing 
us, from his writings, with ſome circumſtances of 


himſelf and family, as the condition of his father. 


the place of his birth, and the extent of his travels: 
and he has put it out of diſpute, though he has 
not fixed the period, that he was one of the ear lieſt 
writers of whom we have any account. 


2. Of his own and father's country, from bis writings: 


© He tells us in the ſecond book of his Works and 
Days, that his father was an inhabitant of Cuma, 
in one of the Zolian iſles; from whence he re- 


moved to Aſcra, a village in Bœotia, at the foot 


of mount Helicon; which was doubtleſs the place 
of our poet's birth, though Suidas, Lilius Gyral- 
dus, Fabricius, 'and others, ſay he was of Cuma. 
Heſiod himfelf ſeems, and not undeſignedly, to 
have prevented any miſtake about his country; he 
tells us puſitively, in the fame book, he never was 
but once at ſea, and that in a voyage from Aulis, 
a ſea port in Bceotia, to the iſland Eubœa. This, 
connected with the former paſſage of his father 
failing from Cuma to Bœotia, will leave us in no 
doubt concerning his country. 


3. Of bis quality, from his woritings. 


* Of what quality his father was we are not very. 


certain; that he was drove from Cuma to Aſcra, 
by misfortunes, we have the teſtimony of Heſiod. 
Some tell us he fled to avoid paying a fine ; but 
what reaſon they have to imagine that | know not. 
It is remarkable that our poet, in the firſt book of 
his Works and Days, calls his brother Jv yore, 
We are told indeed that the name of his father was 
Dios, of which we are not aſſured from any of his 
writings now extant; but if it was, I rather be- 
lieve, he deſigned to call his brother of the 
race of Dios, be would have uſed Awytyng or Aug - 


v; he muſt therefore by 3 yivcs intend to call 


him of race divine. Le Clere obſerves, on this 
paſlage, that the old poets were always proud of 
the epithet divine; and brings an inſtance from 
Homer, who ſtyled the ſwineherd of Ulyſſes fo. 


lu the ſame remark he ſays, he thinks Heſiod de- 


baſes the word in his application of it, having 


e of the neceſſitous circumſtances of his father | 


beer 


in the following book. I have no doubt but Le 
Clerc is right in the meaning of the word 3,9»; but 
at the ſame time [ think his obſervation on it trif- ' 
ling; becauſe, if his father was reduced to poverty, 
we are not to infer from thence he was never 
rich, or, if he was always poor, that is no argu- 
ment againſt his being of a good family; nor is 
the word divine in the leaſt debafed by being an 
epithet to the ſwincherd, but a proof of the dig- 
nity of that office in thoſe times. We are fup- 
ported in this reading by Tzetzes : and Valla and 
Friſius have took the word in the fame ſenſe, in 
their Latin tranſlations of the Works and Days. 


Frater ades (ſays Valla) generoſo e ſanguine 


Perſe. 


And Friſius calls him Perſe divine. 


MK. A judgment of bis age and quality from fictian. 

| The genealogy likewiſe which the author of 
the contention betwixt Homer and Heſiod, gives 
us, very much countenances this interpretation, 
We are told in that work, that Linus was the ſon 
| of Apollo, and of Thooſe the daughter of Neptune; 
| King Pierus was the ſon of Linus, Oeagrus of Pie- 
rus and the nymph Methone, and Orpheus of Oe- 
agrus and the Muſe Calliope; Orpheus was the 
father of Othrys, Othrys of Harmonides, and Har- 
monides of Philoterpus; from him ſprung Eu- 
phemus the father of Epiphrades, who begot Me- 
nalops the father of Dios; Heſiod and Perſes were 
the ſons of Dios by Pucamede the daughter of 
Apollo; Perſes was the father of Mznn, whoſe 
daughter Crytheis bore Homer to the river Meles. 
Homer is here made the great grandſon of Perſes 
the brother of Heſiod. I do not give this account 
with a view it ſhould be much depended on; for 
it is plain from the poetical etymologies of the 
names, it is a fictitious generation; yet two uſeful 
inferences may be made from it; firſt, it is natural 
to ſuppoſe the author of this genealogy would not 
have forged ſuch an honourable deſcent, unleſs it 
was generally believed he was of a great family ; 
nor would he have placed him ſo long before Ho- 
mer, had it not been the prevailing opinion he was 


_— 


5. Of his age, from Longomontanus, and the Arundelian 
B . marble, HE ; 
Mr. Kennet quotes the Daniſh aſtronomer Lon- 
gomontanus, who undertook to ſettle the age of 
Heſiod from ſome lines in his Works and Days; 
and he made it agree with the Arundelian marble, 


which makes him about thirty years before Home 
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DISCOURSES ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF HESIOD. '$ 


6. Nn Heoredbive. 


Herodotus aſſures us that Heſiod, whom he 
laces firt in his account, and Homer, lived four 
undred years and no more before himſelf; this 

muſt carry no ſmall weight with it, when we con- 
ſider it as delivered down to us by the oldeſt 
Greek hiſtorian we have. 


7. From bis writings, 
The pious exclamation againſt the vices of his 
own times, in the beginning of the iron age, and 
the manner in which the deſcription of that age is 
wrote, molt of the verbs being in the future tenſe, 


give us room to imagine he lived when the world 


had but juſt departed from their primitive virtue; 
juſt as the race of heroes was at an end, and men 
were ſunk into all that is baſe and wicked. 


] 
8. The opinions of Fuſius Lipfins, and Ludolphus 
Neocorus confuted. 

| Juſtus Lipſius, in his notes to the firſt Hook of 
Velleius Paterculus, ſays, “there is more ſimpli- 
« city, and a greater air of antiquity in the works 
« of Heſiod than of Homer,” from which he would 
infer he is the older writer: and Fabricius gives 
us theſe words of Ludolphus Neocorus, who writ 
a critical hiſtory of Homer: © if a judgment of 
the two poets is to be made from their works, 
Homer has the advantage in the greater ſim- 
« plicity and air of antiquity in his ſtyle. Heſiod 
« 15 more finiſhed and elegant.” @ne of theſe is 
a flagrant inſtance of the random judgment which 
the critics and commentators often paſs on authors, 
and how little dependence is to be laid on ſome of 
them, In ſhort, they are both in an error; for, 
had they conſidered through how many hands the 
Iliad and Odyſſes have been ſince they came 
from the firſt author, they would not have pre- 


tended to determine the queſtion, who was firit by 


their ſtyle. 


| 9. Dr. Clarke's and Sir Iſaac Newton's opinions con- 


federed. 


Dr. Samuel Clarke (who was indeed a perſon 
of much more extenſive learning and nicer dif. 
cernment than either Neocorus or Lipſius) has 
founded an argument for the antiquity of Homer 
on 2a quantity of the word an: in his note on 
the 43d verſe of the 2d book of the lliad, he ob- 
ſerves, that Homer has uſed the word x23.9 in the 
Iliad and Odyſſey above two hundred and ſeventy 
times, and has in every place made the firit ſylla- 
ble long; whereas Heſiod frequently makes it long, 
and often ſhort : and Theocritus uſes it both long 
and ſhort in the ſame verſe; from which our 
learned critic infers that Heſiod could not be co- 
temporary with Homer (unleſs, ſays he, they ſpoke 
different languages in diff-rent parts of the coun- 
try) but much later; becauſe he takes it for grant- 
ed, that the liberty of making the firit ſyllable of 
aa, ſhort was long after Homer, who uſes the 
word above two hundred and ſeventy times, and 
never has the firſt ſyllable ſhort. This is a curious 
piece of criticiſm, but productive of no certainty 


*. 


of the age of Homer or Heſiod. The Tonic poets, 
Dr. Clarke obſerves, had one fixed rule of making 
the firſt ſyllable in aa long: the Attic poets 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Ariftophanes, in innu- 
merable places, he ſays, make it ſhort; the Doric 
poets do the ſame: ull therefore that can be in- 
ferred from this is, that Homer always uſed it in 
the Ionic manner, and Heſiod often in the Tonic, 


and often in the Doric. This argument of Dr. 


Clarke's, founded on 3 fingle quantity of a word, 
is entirely deſtructive of Sir Iſaac Newton's ſyſ- 
tem of chronology ; who fixes the time of Troy 
being taken but thirty-four years before Heſiod 
flouriſhed. Troy, he ſays*, was taken nine hun- 
dred aud four years before Chriſt, and Hefiod, he 
ſays, flouriſhed eight hundred and ſeventy. This 
ſhows Sir Iſaac Newton's opinion of the age of 
Heſiod in regard to his vicinity to Homer: his 
bringing the chronology of both ſo low as he does, 
is to ſupport his favourite ſcheme of reducing all 
to ſcripture chronology, 


10. A theuſand years before Chriſt. 


Aſter all, it is univerſally agteed he was before, 


or at leaſt cotemporary with Homer; but I think 
we have more reaſon to believe him the older ; 
and Mr, Pope, after all the authorities he could 
find in behalf of Homer, fixes his deciſion on the 
Arundelian marble. To enter into all the diſ- 
putes which have beeti on this head, would be end. 
leſs and unneceſſary ; but we may venture to place 
him a thouſand years before Chriſt, wichout cx» 
ceeding an hundred, perhaps, on either ſide. 


II. Some circumſtances of bis life from bis writings. 

Having thus far agreed to his parents, his coun» 
try, and the time in which he roſe, our next buſi- 
nels is to trace him in ſuch of his actions as are 
diſcoverable; and here we have nothing certain 
but what occurs to us in his works. That he 
tended his own flocks on mount Helicon, and there 
firſt received his notions of poetry, is very proba- 
ble from the beginning of his Theogony; but 
what he there ſays of the muſes appearing to him, 
and giving him a fceptre of laurel, I paſs over as 
a poetical flight, It likewiſe appears, from the 
firſt book of his Works and Days, that his father 
left ſome effects, when he died, on the diviſion of 
which his brother Perſes defrauded him, by brib- 
ing the judges, He was ſo far from being pro- 
voked to any act of reſentment by this injuſtice, 
that he cxpreſſed a concern for thoſe poor miſ- 
taken mortals, who placed their happineſs in riches 
only, even at the expence of their virtue. He lets 


us know, in the ſgme p em, that he was not only 


above want, but capable of aſſiſting his brother in 


time of need; which he often did after the ill ufage 


he had met with from him. The laſt paſſage, re- 
lating to himſelf, is his conqueſt in a poetical con- 
tention. Amphidamas, king of Eubcea, had inſti- 
tuted funcral games in honour of his own memo- 
ry, which his ſous afterwards ſaw performed : 
Hcſiod here was competitor for the prize in poes 


* Tr bu chrono/ogy of ancient kingdom amended, 
| A ij * 
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try, a tripod, which he won, and, as he tells us 
himſelf, conſecrated to the muſes. | 


12. From Plutareb, Ic. 


Plutarch, in his Banquet of the Seven Wiſe Men: 
makes Periander give an ac@unt of the poetica 
contention at Chalcis ; in which Heſiod and Ho- 
mer are made antagoniſts ; the firſt was conquer- 
or, who received a tripod for his victory, which he 
dedicated to the mules, with this inſcription ; 


'  Hou0dog Mearns EAA SH avidnxey, 
Fu vixnous &v xaaxid N71 Opengoy.. 


This Heſied vows to th' Heliconian nine, 
In Chalcis won from Homer the divine. 


* 


This ſtory, as related by Plutarch, was doubtleſs 


occaſioned by what Heſiod fays of himſelf, in the 
Jecond book of his Works and Days; which paſ- 
ſage might poſſibly give birth to that famous trea- 
tiſe, Agwy Ones xx Helau, mentioned in the fourth 
ſection of this diſceurſe. Barnes, in his Prelo- 
quium to the ſame treatiſe, quotes three verſes, 
two from Euſtathius, and the third added by Li- 
Iius Gyraldus, in his life of our poet, which inform 
us, that Heſiod and Homer ſung in Delos to the 
honour of Apollo. 


Ey Ane Tors Trgwroy vyw x04 Oprgog, monber, 
MA, £v viagois vievos ẽ aun, 
GÞoiBov A quo uogey Oy Tixs ANTW. 


Homer, and I, in Delos ſung our lays, 
There firſt we ſung, and to Apollo's praiſe ; 

New was the verfe in which we then begun 
In honour to the god, Latoua's ſon. 


But theſe, together with the contention betwixt 
_ theſe two great poets, are regarded as no other 
than fables; and Barnes, who had certainly read 
as much on this head as any man, and who ſeems, 
by ſome expreflions, willing to believe it if he 
could, is forced to decline the diſpute, and leave it 
in the ſame uncertainty in which he found it. The 
Kory of the two poets meeting in Delos, is a mani- 
feſt forgery : becauſe, as I obſerved before, Heſiod 
politively ſays he never took any voyage but that 
to Chalcis; and theſe verſes make his meeting in 
Delos, which is contrary to his own aſſertion, pre- 
cede his contention at Chalcis. Thus have I col- 
IeRed, and compared together, all that is muterial 
of his liſe; in the latter parc of which; we are told, 
he removed to Locris, a town near the ſame diſ- 
tance from mount Parnaſſus, as Aſcra from Heli- 
Ton. Lilius Gyraldus, and others, tell us he left a 
fon, and a daughter; and that his ſon was Steſi- 
chorus the poet; but this wants better confirma- 
tiou than we have of it. It is agreed by all that 
he lived to a very advanced age. ; 


13. His Death, 


The ſtory of his death, as told by Solon, in Plu- 
tarch's Banquet of the Seven Wiſe Men, is very re- 
markable. The man, with whom Heſiod lived at 
Locris, raviſhed a maid in the ſame houſe. He. 
ſiod, though entirely ignorant of the fact, was ma- 


Lolly accuſed as an accomplice, to her brothers, 


q 


is related by Pauſanias, in his Beotics. 


found the bones, and brought them home. 


1 
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DISCOURSES ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF Hxsiop. 


who barbarouſly murdered him with his compa- 
nion, whoſe name was Troilus, and throwed their 
bodies into the ſea. The body of Troilus was caſt 
on a rock, which retainsthe name of Troilus from 
that accident. The body of Heſiod was received 
by a ſhoal of dolphins as ſoon as it was hurled in- 
to the water, and carried to the city Molicria, near 
the promontory Rhion : near which place the Lo- 
crians then held a ſolemn feaft, the ſame which is 
at this time celebrated with ſo much pomp. When 
they ſaw a floating carcaſe, they ran with aſtoniſh- 
ment to the ſhore, and finding it to be the body of 
Heſiod, newly flain, they reſolved, as they thought 
themſelves obliged, to detect the murderers of a 
perſon they ſo much eſteemed and honoured. 
When they had found out the wretches who com- 
mitted the murder, they plunged them alive into 
the ſea, and afterwards deſtroyed their houſes, 
The remains of Heſiod were depoſited in Nemeaz 
and his tomb is unknown to moſt ſtrangers; the 
reaſon of it being concealed, was becauſe of the 
Orchomenians, who had a deſign, founded on the 
advice of an oracle, to ſteal his remains from thence, 
and to bury them in their own country, This ac- 
count of the oracle, here mentioned by Plutarch, 
He tells 
us the Orchomenians were adviſed by the oracle 
to bring the. bones of Heſiod into their country, 
as the only means to drive away a peſtilence which 
raged among them. They obeyed the oracle, 
Pau- 
ſanias, ſay they, erected a tomb over him, with an 
inſcription to this purpoſe on it : 


Heſiod, thy birth is barren Aſcra's boaſt, 
Thy dead remains now grace the Minyan coaſt ; 
Thy honours to meridian glory riſe, 

Grateful thy name to all the good aud wiſe. 


14. Monuments, t&c, of Lim. 


We have the knowledge of ſome few monu- 
ments which were raiſed in honour to this great 
and ancient poet: Pauſanias, in his Bœotics in- 
forms us, that his countrymen the Bœotians erect- 
ed to his memory an. image with a harp ia his 
hand: the ſame author tells us, in another place, 
there was likewiſe a ſtatue of Heſiod in the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Olympicus. Fulvius Urſinus, and 
Boiſſard, in his Antiquities, have exhibited a breaſt 
with a head, a trunk without a head, and a gem, 
of him: and Urſinus ſays, there is a ſtatue of him, 
of braſs, in the public college of Conſtantinople. 
The only original monument of him beſides, now 
remaining, or at leaſt known, is a marble buſto in 
the Pembroke collection at Wilton.“ What Ful- 
vius Urſinus has publiſhed reſembles that, but is 
only a baſſo relie vo. From the manner of the 
head being cracked off from the lower part, which 
has ſome of the hair behind, it appears that both 
the parts are of the ſame work and date.“ 


15. His character. 


For his character we need go no farther than 
his Works and Days. With what a dutiful affec- 


tion he ſpeaks of his father, when he propoſes him 
s e 
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23 a pattern to his brother. His behaviour, after 
the unjuſt treatment from Perſes and the judges, 
proves him both a philoſopher and a good man. 


| His moral precepts, in the firſt book, ſeem to be 


as much the dictates of his heart as the fruits of 
his genius; there we behold a man of the chaſteſt 
manners, and the beſt diſpoſition. 

He was undoubtedly a great lover of retirement 
and contemplation, and ſeems to have had no am- 
bition but that of acting well. I ſhall conclude 
my character of him with that part of it which 
Paterculus ſo juſtly thought his due: © perele- 
gantis ingenii, et molifſima dulcedini carminum 
memorabilis ; otii quietiſque cupidiſſimus:“ of a 
truly elegant genius, and memorable for his moſt 
eaſy ſweetneſs of verſe ; moſt fond of leiſure and 
guictude. 


ON THE WRITINGS OF HESIOD. 
SeR. I. The Turoduct ion. 


Or all the authors who have given any account 
of the writings of our poet, I find none ſo perfect 
us the learned Fabricius, in his Bibliotheca Græca. 
He there ſeems to have left unread no work that 
might in the leaſt contribute to the completing 
his deſign : him I ſhall follow in the ſucceeding 
diſcourſe, ſo far as relates to the titles of the 
poems, and the authorities for them. 


2. The Theogony. 


I ſhall begin with the Theogony, or Generation 
of the Gods, which Fabricius puts out of diſpute 
to be of Heſiod: nor is it doubted, ſays he, that 
Pythagoras took it for his, who feigned he faw 
the ſoul of our poet in hell chained to a brazen 
pillar; a puniſhment inflited upon him for the 
ſtories which he invented of the gods. This doubt- 
leſs is the poem that gave Herodotus occaſion to 
ſay that Heſiod, with Homer, was the firſt who 
introduced a theogony among the Grecians ; the 
firſt who gave names to the gods, aſcribed to them 
honours and arts, giving particular deſcriptions of 
their perſons. The firſt hundred and fifteen lines 
of this poem have been diſputed ; but I am in- 
clined to believe them genuine; becauſe Pauſanias 
takes notice of the ſceptre of laurel, which the 
poet ſays, in thoſe verſes, was a preſent to him 
from the muſes; and Ovid, in the beginning of 
his Art of Love, alludes to that paſſage of the 
muſes appearing to him; and Heſiod bimſelf, in 
the ſecond book of his Works and Days, has an 
alluſion to theſe verſes. pf | 


3. The Works and Days. 


The Works and Days is the firſt poem of its 
kind, if we may rely on the teſtimony of Pliny; 
it being very uncertain, ſays Fabricius, whether 
the poems attributed to Orphers were older than 
Hefied ; among which the critics and commenta- 
tors mention one of the ſame title with this of our 
poet, Pauſanias, in his Bœotics, tells us he ſaw a 
copy of this wrote in plates of lead, but without 


mo 


| 


| 
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the firſt ten verſes with which it now begins. The 


only diſpute about this piece has been concerning 


the title, and the diviſion into books Some make 


it two poems; the firſt they call Egy4, works, 
and the ſecond Hag, days; others call the firſt 
Eyes xa; Hg, works and days, and the ſecond 


11442: only, which part conſiſts of but ſixty-four- 


lines: where 1 mention the number of verſes in 
this diſcourſe, 1 ſpeak of them as they ſtand in the 
original. 
beginning at the end of the moral and religious 
precepts; but Græ vius denies ſuch diſtinctions be- 
ing in any of the old manuſcripts. Whether theſe 
diviſions were in the firſt copies ſignifies little; 
for as we find them in ſeveral late editions, they 
are very natural, and contribute ſomething to the 
eaſe of the reader, without the leaſt detriment to 
the original text, I am ready to imagine we have 
not this work delivered down to us ſo perſe& as 
it came from the hands of the poet, which I ſhall 
endeavour to ſhow in the next ſection. This poem, 
as Plutarch in his Sympoſiacs aſſures us, was ſang 
to the harp. | ” 


4. The Theogony, and Warks and Days, the only un- 


doubled poems of Heſiod now extant. 


The Theogony, and Works and Days, are the 
only undoubted pieces of our poet now extant; . 


the arm; Hęax tes, the ſhield of Hercules, is al- 
ways printed with theſe two, but has not one con- 


vincing argument in its favour by which we may 


poſitively declare it a genuine work of Heſiod. 
We have great rea{pn to believe thoſe two poems 
only were remaining in the reign of Auguſtus. 


Maniliue, who was an author of the Auguſtan age, 


in the ſecond book of his Aſtronomy, takes notice, 
in his commendation of our poet and his writings, 
of no other than the Theogony, and Works and 
Days. The verſes of Manilius are theſe ; 


| Heſiodus memorat divos, div'umque parentes, 


Et chaos enixum terras, orbemque ſub illo 
Infantem, * primum, titubantia ſidera, corpus, 
Titanafque ſenes, Jovis et cunabula magni, 

Et ſub fratre viri nomen, ſine fratre parentis, 


Arque iterum patrio naſcentem corpore Bacchum, 


Omniaque immenſo volitantia numina mundo: 


* Dr. Bentley, whoſe Manilius 2vas pub liſbed ten 
years after the firft edition of this diſcourſe, gives pri- 
mos titubantia ſidera partus : the old copies, be ſays, 
have primos, and partus is ſupplied by bis own judg- 


ment : but primos partus for titubantia ſidera is not 
conſiſtent with the genealogy of theſe natural bodies in the 
Theogony of Hefiod : an exadt genealagical table to which 
I have given at the end of my notes to that poem. 1 muſt, 


wwith great deference to the ſuperior hnoxwledge of that 
learned critic, prefer the common reading prumum core 


pus: Dr. Hentley's chief objection to this reading is 


founded on making primum to be underflood firlt in point 


of time ; therefore, ſays be, quomodo vero ſidera pri- 


mum erant corpus, cum ante ille extiterint chaos, 


terrz, orbis ? N ery true ; but primum muf? be taken 


as 1 have uſcd it in my explanation it. 


We find, in ſome editions, the diviſion 
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Quinetiam rotis cultus, * legeſque rogavit, 

Militiamque Soli, quos colles Bacchus amaret, 

Quos ſœcunda Ceres campos, quod f Bacchus u- 
triumque, 

Atque arbuſta vagis eſſent quod adultera pomis, 

Sylvarumque deos, ſacrataque numina nymphas; 

Pacis opus, magnos naturæ condit in uſus. 


Thus tranſlated by Mr. Creech: 


— He ſiod ſings the gods immortal race; 
He ſings how chaos bore the earthy mals; 
How light from darkneſs ſtruck did beams diſplay, 
And infant- ſtars firſt ſtagger'd in their way; 
How name of brother veil'd an huſband's love, 
And Juno bore unaided by her Jove, [thigh, 
How twice-born Bacchus burſt the thund'rer's 
And all che gods that wander through the ſky ; 
Hence he to fields deſcends, manures the ſoil, 
Inſtructs the plowman, and rewards his toil; 
He ſings how corn in plains, how vine in bills, 
elight, how both with vaſt increaſe the olive fills, 
How foreign grafts th' adult'rous ſtock receives, 
Bears ſtranger fruit, apd wonders at her leaves; 
An uleful work when peace and plenty reign, 
And art joins nature to improve the plain. 


The obſervation which Mr. Kennet makes on 
theſe lines is, „that thoſe fine things which the 
* Latin poet recounts about the birth of the gods, 
* and the making the world, are not fo nearly al- 
v lied to any paſſage in the preſent Theogony as 
* to juſtify the alluſion,” An author, who was giv- 
Ing an account of an ancient poet, ought to have 
been more careful than this biographer was in his 
judgment of theſe verſes; becauſe ſuch as read him, 
and are at the ſame time unlearned in the language 
of the poet, are to form their notions from his ſen- 
timents. Mr. Kennet is ſo very wrong in his remark 
Here, that in all the ſeven lines which contain the 
encomium on the Theogony, I cannot ſee one ex- 
preſſion that has not an alluſion, and a ſtrong one, 
to ſome particular paſſage in that poem. I am 
afraid this gentleman's modeſty made him diſtruſt 
himſelf, and too ſervilely follow this tranſlation, 
which he quotes in his life of Heſiod, where he 
ſeems to lay great ſtreſs en the judgment of the 
tranſlator. Mr, Creech has in theſe few lines ſo 
unhappily miſtook his author, that in ſome places 


he adds what the poet never thought of, leaves 


hole verſes untranflated, and in other places gives 
a ſenſe quite different to what the poet deſigned. 
I ſhall now proceed to point out theſe paſſages to 
which Manilius particularly alludes. His firit line 
relates to the poem in general, the Generation of 
the Gods; though we muſt take notice that he 


* Fer legeſque rogavit Dr. Bentl:y gives legeſ- 
que novandi, on the authority of no copy, but frem a 
diſlike to the expreſſion of rogavit cultus and rogavit 
militiam; but, as the old reading rogavit is agreeable 
to my confiruflion of it, I am for beeping it in. 

+ For Bacchus utrumque Dr. Bentley gives Pallas 
utrumque; and in that ſenſe Mr. Creech has tranſlated 
tit which would be the more eligible reading, if H efrod 
bad treated &f Olives, Bacchus utrumque is a fooliſh 
vepelition, as Dr, Veni oer ves. 


had that part of Heſiod's ſyſtem in view where 


he makes matter precede all things, and even the 
gods themſelves ; for by diu parentes the Latin 
poet means chaos, heaven, earth, &c. which the 
Greek poet makes the parents of the gods, He- 
ſiod tells us, verſe 116, chaos brought forth the 
| earth her firſt offspring; to which the ſecond line 
here quoted has a plain reference; and orbemgue 
ſub illo infantem, which Mr. Creech has omitted, 
may either mean the world in general, or, by ſub 
illo being annexed, hell, which, according to our 
poet, was made a ſubterranean world. Primum 
titubantia fidera, corpus, which is here rendered, and 
infant-ftars firſt flagger d in their way, are the ſun 
and moon; our poet calls them Han Ts piyay, 
Af v , the great fun, aud the bright 
moon; the Ronan calls them the wandering pla- 
nets, the chief bodies in the firmament, not the 
firſt works of heaven, as is interpreted in the Dau- 


which refers to the birth of Jove, and the wars of 
the giants and the gods, one of the greateſt ſub. 
je&s of the Theggony, the Engliſh tranſlator has 
left untouched, I am not ignorant of a various 
| reading of this paſſage, viz. | 

- * Titanaſque juviſſe ſenis cunabula magni,” 


which has a ſtronger alluſion to the battle of the 
gods than the other reading, ſenis cunabula magn*, 
meaning the ſecond childhood or old age of Sa- 
turn. The next verſe, which is beautifully ex- 
preſſed in theſe two lines, 


How name of brother veil'd an huſband's love, 
And Juno bore unaided by her Jove, 

plainly directe to Jupiter taking his ſiſter Juno to 
wife, and Juno bearing Vulcan, , yi ay 
by which Heſiod means without the mutual joys 
of love. The ſucceeding line has a reference to 
the birth of Bacchus, ard the ſeventh to the whole 
poem; ſo that he may be ſaid to begin and end 
his panegyric on the Theogony, with & general 
alluſion to the whole. The Latin poet, in his fix 
verſes on the Works and Days, begins as on the 
Theogony, with a general obſervation on the 
whole poem: & Heſiod,” ſays he, © inquired into 
the tillage and management of the country, and 
into the laws or rules of agriculture :** | do not 
queſtion but Manilius, in ge rogavit, had his 
eye on theſe words of our poet Ovros rei wid 


intra vo, this is the law of the fields. What 


the Roman there ſays of Bacchus loving hills, and 
of grafting, has no alluſion to any part of the pre- 
ſent Works and Days; but we are not to infer 
from thence that this is not the poem alluded to, 
but that thoſe peſſages are loſt; of which | have 
not the leaſt doubt, when I conſider of ſome parts 
of the Works and Days which are not ſo well 
connected as I wiſh they were. I think it is in- 
diſputable that Heſiod writ more of the vintage 
than we have now extant, and that he likewiſe 
laid down rules for the care of trees: this will 
appear more clearly, if we obſerve in what man- 
ner Virgil introduces this line, 


| * Aſcrzumque cano, Romana per oppida, carmen.“ 
| This is in the ſecond book of the Georgics ; the 


chief ſubjects of which book are the different me · 


phine's edition of Manilius. The fourth verſe, 


rere 
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thods of p-oducing trees, of tranſplanting, graft- 
ing, of the various kinds of trees, the proper ſoil 


for each kind, and of the care of vines and olives; 


and he has in that book the very expreſſion Ma- 
nilius applies to Heſiod. Bacchus amat colles, ſays 
Virgil; rogavit guos colles Bacchus amaret, ſays the 
other of our poet, he inquized after what hills 
Bacchus loved. 

1 ſhould not have uſed Mr. Creech and Mr. 
Kennet with ſo much ſreedom as I have, had not 
the tranſlation of the one, and the remark of the 
other, ſo nearly concerned our poet; but I hope 
the clearing a difficult and remarkable paſſage in 
a claſſic, will, in ſome meaſure, atone for the li- 
berties I have took with thoſe gentlemen. 


5. The Shield of Hercules, 


We have now aſcribed to Heſiod a poem under 
the title of Aris Hgexaces, the Shield of Hercules; 
which Ariſtophanes the grammarian ſuppoſes to be 
ſpurious, and that it is au imitation of the Shield 
of Achilles in Homer. Lilius Gyraldus, and Fa- 
bricius, bring all the teſtimonies they can for it 
being writ by Heſiod; but none of them amount 
to a proof. Fabricius gives us the opinion of Ta- 
naquil Faber, in theſe werds: I am much ſur- 
priſed that this ſhould formerly have been, and is 
now, a matter of diſpute ; thoſe who ſuppoſe the 
Shield not to be of Heſiod, have a very fiender 
knowledge of the Greek poetry. This is only the 
juigment of one man againſt a number, and that 
founded on no authority. I know not what 
could induc: Tanaquil Faber fo confidently to aſ- 
ſert this, which looks, if I may uſe the expreſſion, 
like a ſort of bullying a perſon into his opinion, by 
forcing him into the dreadful apprehenſion of be- 
ing thought no judge of Greek poetry, if he will 
not come in: I fay, I know not what could in- 
duce him to aſſert this; for there is no manner of 
ſimilitude to the other. works of our poet: and here 
I muſt call in queſtion the judgment of Ariſtopha- 
res, and of ſuch as have followed him, for ſup- 
pvling it to be an imitation of the Shield of Achil- 
les. The whole poem conſiſts of four hundred and 
four ſcore verſes; of which the deſcription of the 
Shield is but one hundred and four ſcore: in this 
deſcription are ſome ſimilar paſſages to that of 
Achilles, but not ſufficient t) juſtify that opinion: 
there are likewiſe a few lines the ſame in both; 
but after a ſtrict examination, they may peſlibly 
appear as much to the diſadvantage o! Homer, as 
to the author of this poem. The other parts have 
ro affinity to any book in the two poems of Ho. 
mer. The poet begins with a beautiful deſcrip. 
tion of the perſon of Alcmena, her love to Amphi- 
tryon, and her amour with Jupiter; from thence 

e proceeds to the characters of Hercules and 
Iphiclus, and goes on regularly to the death of 
Cygnus, which concludes the poem ; with many 
other particulars, which, as I ſaid before, have no 
relation to any part of Homer. Among the writ- 
ings of our poet which were loſt, we have the ti- 
tles of Tovaizoy, Or How wy, Kerxroyes, and of T- 
aw Kararoycs, or Hoi Mryaacu: both theſe titles 
are likely to belong but to one poem, and to that 


which Suidas mentions, the Catalogue of Heroic 
Women, in five books: that he compoſed ſuch a 
work, is probable, from the two laſt verſes of the 
Theogony, and it being often mentioned by an- 
cient writers: we have an account of another 
poem, under the title of the Generation 


of Heroes. The favourers of the Shield of Hercu- 


les would have that poem received as a fragment 
of one of theſe; and all that Le Clerc ſays in de- 
fence of it, is, ſince Hercules was the moſt famous 
of heroes, it is not abſurd to imagine the Shield to 
be a part of the Hgwyora, though it is handed down 
to us as a diſtin work; and yet it is but a frag. 
ment of it. Thus we ſee all their arguments, both 
for it being genuine, and a fragment of another 


poem, are but conjectures. | think they ought 


not to ſuſpect it à part of another work, un 

they could tell when, where, or by whom, the ti- 
tle was changed. It is certainly a very ancient 
piece, and well worth the notice of men of genius, 


6. Poems wohich are left. 

Beſides the pieces juſt mentioned, we find the 
following catalogue in Fabricius attributed to He- 
ſiod, but now loſt. 

Tlagaiiss;, or T Tobnxxi x,. This was con- 
cerning the education of Achilles under Chiron 
which Ariſtophanes, in one of his comedies, ban- 
ters as the work of Heſiod. 

Meaaαι D, Or ws Tov Harri Mi : a po- 
em on divination. The title is ſuppoled to be took 
from Mclampus, an ancient phyſician, ſaid to be 
{killed in divination by birds. Part of this work 
is commended by Athenzus, book 13. | 

Aggoropuie hiya), OF A BiCacs : a treatiſe of 
aſtronomy. Pliny ſays, according to Heſiod, in 
whoſe name we have a book of aſtrology extant, 
the early ſetting of the Pleiades is about the end 
of the autumn equinox. Notwithitanding this 


quotation, Fabricius tells us, that Athenzus and 


Pliny, in ſome other place, have given us reaſon 
to believe they thought the poem of aſtronomy 
ſuppoſititious. * | 

ETuenlues tus Barga. This is mentioned by 
Suidas, with the addition of r avre, 4 
ſuneral ſong on Batrachus, whom. he loved. 

Dee, Dau Aaxrviaey, This was of the Idæi 
DaR yli, who, ſays Pliny, in his ſeventh book; are 
recorded by Heſiod as diſcoverers of iron in Crete. 
This is likewiſe in the catalogue of Suidas. 

Emitbaziapos Tliaiws xo Orrites: an epithalami. 
um on the marriage ef Pcicus and Thetis; two 
verſes of which ate in the Prolegomena of Iſaac 
Tzetzes to Lycophron. | 

Tas wages. | his book of geography is men- 
tioned by Strabo. 

Aryiuus;: a poem on one /ZEgimus. This, Athe- 
næus tells us, was writ by Heſiod, or Cecrops; a 
wretch, whoſe name is now remembered only for 
being to Heſiod what Zoilus was to Homer. 

Ong40; tug Tov ae art, the deſcent of 
Theicus into hell. Chis is attributed to Heſiod, 
by Paulanias, in his Be-tics. 

Exn wavrixe K tiyynars £74 te on pro- 


phecies, or divination, with an cxpeſition of pro- 
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digies, or portents. This is likewiſe mentioned 
by Pauſanias. | | | 

Owe Ayu: divine ſpeeches; which Maximus 
Tyrius takes notice of in his ſixteenth diſſertation. 

Meyaac ige: great or remarkable actions. 
We find the title of this work in the cighth book 
of Athenæus. 

Knuxos yewos: the marriage of Ceyx. We have 
an account of this puem, both by Athenæus, and 
Plutarch, in his Sympoſiacs. 

Of all theſe labours of this great poet, we ſee 
nothing but the titles remaining, excepting ſome 
fragments preſerved by Pauſanias, Plutarch, Poly- 
bius, &c. We are told that eur poct compoſed 
ſome other works, of which we have not even the 
titles. We are aſſured, from diverſe paſſages in 
Pliny, that be wrote of the virtues of herbs; but 
here Fabricius judicioufly obſerves, that he might, 
in other poems occaſionally treat of various herbs; 
us in the beginning of his Works and Days, he 
ſpeaks cf the wholeſomencſs of mallows, and the 


* FY 


| 


daffodil, or aſphodelos. Quintilian, in Kis fiſth 


book, denies the fables of Aiop to have been writ- 


ten originally by him, but ſays the firſt author of 
them was Heſiod, and Plutarch informs us that 
Z#ſop was his diſciple: but this opinion, though 
countenanced by ſome, is exploded by others. 
When we reflect on th- number of titles, the 
poems to which are irreparably loſt, we ſhould 
conſider them as ſo many monuments to raiſe our 
concern for the loſs of fo much treaſure never to 
be retrieved. Let us turn our thoughts from that 
melancholy theme, and view the poet in his liv. 
ing writings; let us read him ourſe]ves, and incite 


our countrymen to a taſte of the politeneſs of 


Greece. Scaliger, in an epiſtle to Salmaſius, di- 
vides the ſtate of poetry in Greece into four peri- 
ods of time: in the firſt aroſe Homer and Heſiod; 
on which he has the juſt obſervation that con- 
cludes my diſcourſe : this, ſays he, you may not 
improperly call the ſpring of pocſy; but it is ra- 
ther the bloom than infancy. | 


GENERAL ARGUMENT TO THE WORKS AND DAYS. 


FROM THE GREEK OF DANIEL HEINSIUS. 


Tur poet begins with the difference of the two 
contentions; and rejecting that which is attended 
with diſgrace, he adviſes his brother Perſes to pre- 
fer the other. One is the lover of ſtrife, and the 
occaſion of troubles: the other prompts us on to 
procure the neceſfaries of life in a fair and honeſt 
way. After Prometheus had by ſubtlety ſtole the 
fire clandeſtinely from Jove (the fire is by the di- 
vine Plato, in his alluſion to this paſſage, called 
E; and thoſe are 
called ſubtle, who were ſolicitous after the abund 
ance of life), the god created a great evil, which 
was Pandora, that is Fortune, who was endowed 
with all the gifts of the gods, meaning all the be- 
nefirs of nature: ſo Fortune may from thence be 
faid to have the diſpoſal of the comforts of life , 
and from that time care and prudence are requir- 
ed in the management of human affairs. Before 
Prometheus had purloined the fire, all the com- 
mon neceſlaries of life were near at hand, and ea- 
fily attained; for Saturn had firſt made a golden 
gage of men, to which the earth yielded all her 
fruits ſpontaneouſly : the mortals of the golden 
age ſubmitted to a ſoft and pleaſant death, and 
were afterwards made demons; and honour at- 
tended their names. o this fucceeded the ſecond, 
the ſilver age, worſe in all things than the firſt, 
and better thau the following ; which Jupiter, or 
Fate, tock from the earth, and made happy in 
their death. Hence the poet paſſes to the third, 
the braſen age; the men of which. he ſays, were 
fierce and terrible, who ignobly ſell by their own 
folly and civil diſcord; nor was their future fate 
like to the other, for they deſcended to hell. This 
generation is followed by a race of heroes, Etco- 
cles and Polynices, and the reſt who were in the 


ſuſt and oldeſt Theban war, and Agamemnon 


| 


and Menelaus; and ſuch as are recorded by the 
* poet to be in the Trojan war; of whom fome 
periſhed entirely by death, and ſome now inhabit. 
the iſles of the bleſſed. Next he deſcribes the iron 


age, and the injuſtice which prevailed in it, He 


greatly reproves the judges, and taxes them with 
corruption, in a ſhort and beautiful fable. In the 
other part of the book, he ſets before our eyes 
the conſcquences of juſtice and injuſtice; and 
then, in the moſt ſagacious manner, lays down 
ſome of the wiſeſt precepts to Perfes. The part 
which contains the precepts, is chiefly writ in an 
irregular, free, and eaſy way; and his frequent 
repetitious, which cuſtom modern writers have 
quite avoided, bear no ſmall marks of his antiqui- 
ty. He often digreſſes, that his brother might 
not be tired with his precepts, becauſe of a too 
much ſameneſs. Hence he paſſes to rules of eco- 
nomy, beginning with agriculture, He points 
out the proper ſeaſon tor the plough, the harveſt, 
the vintage, and for felling wood; he ſhows the 
fruits of induſtry, and thg ill conſequences of 
negligence. He deſcribes the different ſeaſons, 
and tells us what works are proper to each, 
Theſe are the ſubjects of the firſt part of his Eco- 
nomy. In procels of time, and the thirſt of gain 
increaſing in men, every method was tried to the- 


procuring riches; men begun to extend their 


commerce over the ſeas; for which reaſon the 
poet laid down precepts for navigation, He next 
proceeds to a recommendation of divine worſhip, 
the adoration due to the immortal gods, and the 
various ways of paying our homage to them. He 
concludes with a ſhort obſervation on days, di- 
viding them into the good, bad, and indifferent, 


* 1 [upprſe Hiinſins means. Hemer. 
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WORKS AND DAYS#. 


, 
THE ARGUMENT. 
This bock contains the invocation to the whole, the general propoſition, the of Prometheus 


Epimetheus, and Pandora; a deſcription of the golden age, ſilver age, braſen age, t © age of heroes, 


and the iron age; a recommendation of virtue, 


from the temporal bleſſings with which good men 


are attended, and the condition of the wicked, and ſeveral moral precepts proper to be obſerved 


through the courſe of our lives. 


Sixq, muſes, ſing, from the Pierian grove ; 
Begin the ſong, and let the theme be Jove; 
From him ye ſprung, and him ye firſt ould praiſe; 
From your immortal fire deduce your lays ; 


* The ſcholiaft Tzetzes tells us, this poem was firſt 
called the Works and Days of Heſiod, to diſtinguiſh it 


from another oy the ſame ſubjett, and of the ſame title, | 


wrote by Orpheus. How much this may be depended 
I cannot ſay ; but Fabricius aſſuret us from Pliny, 
book 18. chap. 25. that Heſiod was the firft who laid 
down rules for agriculture. Ii is certain, that of all 
the pieces of this nature which were before Virgil, and 
extant in his days, this was mof? eſteemed by bim, oiber- 
wiſe he would not have fbowed that reſpeci to our au- 
thor which he dies quite through his Georgic. In one 
Place be propoſes lim as a pattern in that great work, 
where, addreſſing to bis country, be ſays, © 
tibi res antiquæ laudis et artis 
Ingredior, ſanctos auſus recludere fonres ; 
Aſcrzumque cano, Romano per oppida, carmen. 
2. 


For thee my tuneſul accents will I raiſe, 
And treat of arts diſclos'd in ancient days, 
Once more unlock for thee the ſacred ſpring, 
And old Aſcrzan verſe in Roman cities ſing. 
DaxyDen. 
He begins the Georgic with an explanation of the 
title of the Works and Days. | 
Quid faciat latas ſegetes, quo ſidere terram 
Vertere, &c. 
What makes a pleuteous harveſt, when to turn 
The fruitly ſoil, and when to ſow the corn. 
| Darn. 
for by Worksis meant the artof agriculture, and by 


Days the proper ſeaſuns for works. See farther in 


wy Diſcourlc on the Writings of Heliod. 


To him alone, to his great will we owe, 

That we exiſt, and what we are below. 

Whether we blaze among the ſons of fame, 

Or live obſcurely, and without a name, 

Or noble or iguoble, {till we prove 

Our lot determin'd by the will of Jove. 10 

With cafe he lifts the peaſant to a crown, 

With the fame eaſe he caſts the monarch down; 

With eaſe he clouds the brighteſt name in night, 

And calls the meaneſt to the faireſt light; 

At will he varies life through ev'ry ſtare, 

Unnerves the ſtrong, and makes the crooked 

ſtrait. x | 

Such Jove, who thunders terrible from high, 

Who dwells in manſions far above the ſky. | 

Look down, thou pow'r ſupreme, vouchſafe thine 
aid, | 

And let my judgment be by juſtice ſway'd; at 

O ! hear my vows, and thine aſſiſtance bri 

While truths undoubted [ to Perſes fing. 

As here on carth we tread the maze of life, 

The minds divided in a double ſtrife ; 

One by the wiſe is thought deſerving fame, 

And this attended by the greateſt ſhame, 

The diſmal ſource whence ſpring pernicious jars, 

The baneſul fountain of deſtructive wars, 

Which, by the laws of arbitrary fate, 

Who follow, though by nature taught to hate; 

From night's black rcalms this took its odiout 

birth | 3K 

And ane Jove planted in the womb of 

The better itrite ; by this the ſoul is fir d 

To arduous toils, nor with thoſe toils is tir 

One fees his neighbour with laborious hand, 

Planting his orcaard, or mavuring land; 

He ſees another with induſtrious care, 


Materials for che building art prepate; 
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While Ceres, yellow goddeſs, is unkind ! 


idle himſelf he ſees them haſte to riſe, 

Obſerves their growing wealth with envious eyes, 

With emulation fir'd, behelds their ſtore, 41 

And toils with joy who never toil'd beſore: 

The artiſt envies what the artiſt gains, 

The bard the rival bard's ſucceſsful ſtrains. 
Perſes attend, my juſt decrees obſerve, 

Nor from thy honeſt labour idly ſwerve; 

The love of ſtrife, that joys in evils, ſhun, 

Nor to the forum from thy duty run. 

How vain the wranglings of the bar to mind, 


But when propitious ſhe has heap'd your ſtore, 
For others you may plead, and not before; 
But let with juſtice your contentions prove, 
And be your counſels ſuch as come from Jove ;. 
Not as of late when we divided lands, 
You graſp'd at all with avaricious hands; 
When the corrupted bench, for bribes well known, 
Unjuſtly granted more than was your own. 
Fools, blind to truth! nor knows their erring 
foul 
much the Half is better than the whole, 60 

ow great the pleaſure wholeſome herbs afford, 
How bleſs'd the frugal, and an honeſt board! 
Would the immortal gods on men beſtow 
A mind, how few the wants of life to know, 


They all the year from Jabour free might live 


On what the bounty of a day would give, 

They ſoon the rudder o'er the ſmoke would lay, 
And let the mule and ox at leiſure ſtray : 

This ſenſe to man the king of gods denies, 

Tn wrath to him who daring rob'd the ſkies; 70 
Dread ills the god prepar'd, unknown before, 
And the ſtol'n fire back to his heav'n he bore; 
But from Prometheus twas conceal'd in vain, 


Which for the uſe of man he ſtole again, 
And, artful in his fraud, brought from above, 


Clos'd in a hollow cane, deceiving Jove : 

Again defrauded of celeſtial fire, 

Thus ſpoke the cloud-compelling god in ire: 
Son of Iipetus, o'er ſubtle, go, 

And glory in thy artful theft below; 80 
Now of the fire you boaſt by ſtealth retriev'd, 

And triumph in almighty Jove deceiv'd ; 

But thou too late ſhall find the triumph vain, 
And read tby folly in ſucceeding pain ; 

Poſterity the ſad effect ſhall know, | 
When, in purſuit of joy, they graſp their woe. 

He ſpoke, and told to Mulciber his will, 

And, ſmiling, bade him bis commands fulfil, 

'To uſe his greateſt art, his niceſt care, 

'To frame a creature exquiſitely fair, 90 


To temper well the clay with water, then 
To add the vigour and the voice of men, 


'To let her firſt in virgin luſtre ſhine, 
-In form a goddeſs, with a bloom divine : 


And next the fire demands Minerva's aid, 


In all her various ſlcill to train the maid, - 
Bids her the ſecrets of the loom impart, 
To caſt a curious thread with happy art. 
And golden Venus was to teach the fair, 
The wiles of love, and to improve her air, 
And then, in awful majeſty, to ſhed 

A thouſand grateful charms around her head: 


leo 


| 
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Next Hermes, artful god, muſt form her mind, 
One day to torture, and the next be kind, 

With manners all deceitful, and her tongue 
Fraught with abuſe, and with detraction hung. 


Jove gave the mandate; and the gods obey'd. 


Firſt Vulcan form'd-of earth the bluſhing maid; 
Minerva next perform'd the taſk aſſign'd, 


With ev'ry female art adorn'd her mind. 110 


To dreſs her Suada, and the Graces join; 


Around her perſon, lo! the di'monds ſhine. 


A garland breathing all the ſweets of ſpring. 

Each preſent Pallas gives it proper place, 

And adds to ev'ry ornament a grace. 

Next Hermes taught the fair the heart to move, 
With all the falſe alluring arts of love, 

Her manners all deceitful, and her tongue 

With falſehoods ſruitful, and detraction hung. 120 
The finiſh'd maid the gods Pandora call, 

Becauſe a tribute ſhe receiv'd from all: 

And thus, 'twas Jove's command, the ſex began, 
A lovely miſchicf to the ſoul of man. 

When the great fire of gods beheld the fair, | 
The fatal guile, th' inevitable ſnare, 5 
Hermes he bids to Epimethus bear. 

Prometheus mindful of his theft above, 

Had warn'd his brother to beware of Jove, 

To take no preſent that the god ſhould ſend, 130 
Leſt the fair bribe ſhould ill to man portend ; 
But he, forgetful, takes his evil ſate, 
Accepts the miſchief, and repents too late. 
Mortals at firſt a bliſsful earth enjoy'd, 
With iils untainted, nor with cares annoy'd ; 
To them the world was no laborious ſtage, 
Nor fear'd they then the miſeries of age; 
But ſoon the fad reverſion they behold, 

Alas ! they grow in their afflictiuns old; 
For in her hand the nymph a caſket bears, 
Full of diſeaſes and corroding cares, 

Which open'd, they to taint the world begin, 
And hope alone remains entire within. 

Such was the fatal preſent from above, 

And ſuch the will of cloud-compelling. Jove : 
And now unnumber'd woes o'er mortals reign, 
Alike infected is the land and main; 

O'er human race diſtempers ſilent ſtray, | 
And multiply their ſtrength by night and day : 
"Twas Jove's de ee they ſhould in ſilence rove : 
For who is able to contend with Jove 151 


140 


And now the ſubject of my verſe change; 


To tales of profit and delight I range; 
Whence you may pleaſure and advantage gain, 
If in your mind you lay the uſeful train. 

Soon as the deathleſs gods were born, and man, 
A mortal race, with voice endow'd, began, 

The heav'nly pow'rs from high their work behold, 
And the firſt age they ſtyle an age of gold. 
Men fpent a life like gods in Saturn's reign, 166 
Nor felt their mind a care, nor body pain; 
From labour free, they ev'ry ſenſe enjoy; _ 
Nor could the ills of time their peace deſtroy 
In banquets they delight, remov'd from care; 
Nor troubleſome old age intruded there : 

They die, or rather ſeem to die, they ſeem 


| From hence tranſported in a pleaſing dream, 
4 


To deck her brows the fair treſs'd ſeaſons bring | 
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Soon was a Wo 


The fields, as yet untill'd, their fruits afford, 
And fill a ſumptuous. and unenvy'd board: 
Thus, crowu'd with happineſs their ev'ry day, 170 
Serene and joyful, paſs d their lives away. 

When in the grave this race of men was laid, 

12 of holy demons made, 
#rial ſpirits, by great Jove deſign'd, 
3 be — ——_— red of mankind; 
Inviſible to mortal eyes they go, 
And mark our actions, good, or bad, below; 
Th' immortal ſpies with watchful care preſide,” 
And thrice ten thouſand round their charges 
glide : | | wy, 

They * reward with glory, or with gold; 180 
A pow'r they by divine permiſſion hold. 

Worſe than the firſt, a ſecond age appears, 
Which the celeſtials call the ſilver years. 
The golden age's virtues are no more; 
Nature grows weaker than ſhe was before; 
In ſtrength of body mortals much decay ; 
And human wiſdom ſeems to fade away. 
An hundred years the careful dames employ, 
Before they form'd to man th* unpuliſh'd boy: 
Who when he reach'd his bleom, his age's prime, 
Found, meaſur'd by his joys, but ſhort his time. 191 
Men, prone to ill, deny'd the gods their due, 
And by their follies, made their days but few. 
The altars of the bleſs'd neglected ſtand, 
Without the off*rings which the laws demand; 
But angry Jove in duſt this people laid, 
Becauſe no honours to the gods they paid. 
This ſecond race, when clos'd their life's ſhort ſpan, 
Was happy deem'd beyond the ſtate of man; 199 
Their names were grateful to their children made; 
Each paid a rev'rence to his father's ſhade. 

And now a third, a brazen people rile, 
Unlike the former, men of monſtrous ſize : 
Strong arms extenſive from their ſhouldecs grow, 
Their limbs of equal magnitude below ; 
Potent in arms, and dreadful at the ſpear, - 
They live injurious, and devoid of fear : 
On the crude fleſh of beaſts they feed alone, 
Savage their nature, and their hearts of ſtone; 
Their houſes braſs, of braſs the warlike blade, 210 
Iron was yet unknown, in braſs they trade: 
Furious, robuſt, impatient for the fight, 
War is their only care, and ſole delight, 
To the dark ſhades of death this race deſcend, 
By civil diſcords, an ignoble end ed might, 
Strong though they were, death quell'd their boaſt- 


And forc'd their ſtubborn ſouls to leave the light. 


To theſe a fourth, a better race ſucceeds, 
Of godlike heroes, fam'd for martial deeds; 
Them demigods, at firſt, their matchleſs worth 220 
Proclaim aloud all through the boundleſs carth, 
Theſe, horrid wars, their love of arms deſtroy, 
Some at the gates of Thebes, and ſome at Troy, 
Theſe, for the brothers fell, deteſted ſtrife : 
For beauty thoſe, the lovely Grecian wile ! 
To thefe does Jove a ſecond life ordain, 
Some happy ſoil far in the diſtant main, 
Where live the hero-ſhades in rich repaſt, 
Remote from mortals of a vulgar caſt : 
There in the iſland of the bleſs'd they find, 230 
Where Saturn reigns, an endleſs calm of mind; 
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And there the choiceſt fruits adorn the fields, 
And thrice the fertile year a harveſt yields. 

O! would I had my hours of life began 
Before this fifth, this ſinful race of man; 
Or had | not been call'd to breathe the day, 
Till the rough iron age had paſy'd away: 
For now, the times are ſuch, the gods ordain, 
That every moment ſhall be wing'd with pain; 
Condemn'd to ſorrows, and to toil we live; 246 
Reſt to our labour death alone can give; 
And yet, amid the cares our lives annoy, 
The gods will grant ſome intervals of joy: 
But how degen'rate is the human ſtate; . p 
Virtue no mhre diſtinguiſhes the great; 
No ſafe reception ſhall the ſtranger find; 


| | Nor ſhall theſties of blood or friendſhip bind; 


Nor ſhall the parent, when his ſons are nigh, 
Look with the fondneſs of a parent's eye, 


Nor to the ſire the ſon obedience pay, 250 
Nor look with rev'rence on the locks of gray, 
But O ! regardleſs of the pow'rs divine, . 


With bitter taunts ſhall load his life's dzcline. 
Revenge and rapine ſhall reſpect co 

The pious, juſt, and good, neglected ſtand, 

The wicked ſhall the better man diſtreſs, 

The righteous ſuffer, and without redreſs; 

Strict honeſty, and naked truth, ſhall fail, 

The perjur'd villain in his arts prevail. 
Hoarſe envy ſhall, unſeen, exert her voice, 266 
Attend the wretched. and in ill rejoice, 

At laſt fair modeſty and juſtice f, | 
Rob'd their pure limbs in white, and gain the fey, 
From the wide earth they reach the bleſt 

And join the grand aſſembly of the gods, 
While mortal men, abandon'd to their grief, 
Sink in their ſorrows, hopeleſs of relief. 

While now my fable from the birds I bring, 
To the great rulers of the earth I ſing. FR 
High in the clouds a mighty bird of prey 270 
Bore a melodious nightingale away ; - 
And to the captive, ſhiv'ring in deſpair, 
Thus, cruel, ſpoke the tyrant of the air. 
Why mourns the wretch in my ſuperior power? 
Thy voice avails not in the raviſh'd huur ; 

Vain are thy cries; as my deſpotic will, 


Or I can ſet thee free, or I can kill. 


Unwiſely who provokes his abler foe, . 

Conqueſt ſtill flies him, and he ſtrives for woe. 

Thus ſpoke th' enſlaver with inſulting pride. 286 
O! Perſes, juſtice ever be thy guide: 

May malice never gain upon thy will, | 
* makes the wretch more wretched 
. 1 . 
The good man, injur'd, to revenge is low, | 

To him the vengeance is the greater woe. 
Ever will all injurious courſes fail, 

And juſtice ever over wrongs prevail; | 
Right will take place at laſt, by fit degrees; 
This truth the fool by fad experience ſees. 
When ſuits commence, diſhoneſt ftrife the cauſe, 
Faith violated, and the breach of laws, 298 | 
Enſue; the cries of juſtice haunt the judge, 
Of bribes the glutton, and of fin the drudge. 
Through cities then the holy demon runs, 


Valecen, and mourns the manners of their ſons, 
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Diſperſing evils, to reward the crimes 

Of thoſe who baniſh juſtice from the times. 

Is there a man whom incorrupt we call, 

Who ſits alike unprejudic'd to all, 

By him the city flouriſhes in peace, 300 
Her borders lengthen and hep ſons increaſe; 
From him far-ſeeing Jove will drive afar 

All civil diſcord, and the rage of war. 

No days of famine to the righteous fall, 

But all is plenty, and delightful all ; 

Nature indulgent o'er their land is ſeen, 

With oaks high tow'ring are their mountainsgreen, 
With heavy maſt their arms diffuſive bow, 
Whilefrom theirtrunks rich ſtreams of honey flow; 
Of flocks untainted are their paſtures ſull, 310 
Which flowly ſtrut beneath their weight of wool; 
And ſons are born the likeneſs of their ſire, 

The fruits of virtue, and a chaſte deſire : 

Oer the wide ſeas for wealth they necd not roam, 
Many and laſting are their joys at home. 

Not thus the wicked, who in ill delight, 

Whoſe daily acts pervert the rules of right, 
To theſe the wiſe diſpoſer, Jove, ordains, 
Repeated loſſes, and à world of pains : 
Famines and plagues are, unexpected, nigh : 320 
Their wives are barren, and their kindred die; 
Numbers of theſe at once are ſweep'd away; 


And ſhips of wealth become the ocean's prey. 


One ſinner oft provokes th' avenger's hand; 

And often one man's crimes deſtroy a land. 

Exactly mark, ye rulers of mankind, | 

The ways of truth, nor be to juſtice blind; 

Oonſider all ye do, and all ye ſay, 

The holy demons to their god convey, 

Aerial ſpirits, by great Jove defign'd, 330 

To be on earth the guardians of mankind ; 

Inviſible to mortal eyes they go, 

And mark our actions, good, or bad, below ; 

Th' immortal ſpies with watchful care preſide, 

And thrice ten thouſand round their charges glide. 
uſtice, unſpotted maid, deriv'd from Jove, 
enown'd, and reverenc'd by the gods above, 

When mortals violate her facred laws, 

When judges hear the bribe, and not the cauſe, 

Cloſe by her parent god behold her ſtand, 340 

And urge the puniſhment their ſins demand. 

Look in your ' breaſts, and there ſurvey your 

crimes, 

Think, O ye judges! and reform betimes, 

Forget the paſt, nor more falſe judgments give, 

Turn from your ways betimes, O turn and live 

Who, full of wiles, his neighbour's harm contrives, 

Falſe to himſelf, againſt himſelf he ſtrives; 

For he that harbours evil in his mind, 

Will from his evil thoughts but evil find; 349 

And lo! the eye of Jove, that all things knows, 

Can, when he will, the heart of man diſcloſe ; 

Open the guilty boſom all within, | 


And trace the infant thoughts of future ſin. 


O! when I hear the upright man complain. 
And, by his injuries, the judge arraign, 
If to be wicked is to find ſucceſs, 
I cry, and to be juſt to meet diſtreſs, 
May I nor mine the righteous path purſue, 
ut int'reſt only ever keep in view: 


— 


_—_ 
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But by reflection better taught, I find 466 
We ſee the preſent, to the future blind. 
Truſt to the will of Jove, and wait the end, 
And good ſhall always your good acts attend. 

Theſe doctrines, Perſes, treaſure in thy heart; 
And never from the paths of juſtice part: 
Never by brutal violence be ſway'd; 
But be the will of Jove in theſe obey d. 

In theſe the brute creation men exceed, 
They, void of reaſon, by each other bleed, 
While man by juſtice ſhould be keep'd in awe, 
Juſtice of nature, well ordain'd, the law. 37x 
Who right eſpouſes through a righteous love, 
Shall meet the bounty of the hands of Tove; 
But he that will not be by laws confin'd, 
Whom not the ſacrament of oaths can bind, 
Who, with a willing ſoul, can juſtice leave, 
A wound immortal ſhall that man receive; 
His houſe's honour daily ſhall decline: 
Fair flouriſ ſhall the juſt from line to line. 

O! Perſes, fooliſh Perſes, bow thine ear 380 
To the good counſels of a ſoul ſincere. | 
To wickedneſs the road is quickly found, 
Short is the way, and on an eaſy ground. 
The paths of virtue muſt be reach'd by toil, 
Arduous and long, and on a rugged foil, 
Thorny the gate, but when the top you gain, 
Fair is the future, and the proſpect plain, 
Far does the man all other men excel, 
Who, from his wiſdom, thinks in all things well, 
Wiſely conſid' ring, to himſelf a friend, 390 
All for the preſent beſt, and for the end: 
Nor is the man without his ſhare of praiſe, 
Who well the dictates of the wiſe obeys; 
But he that is not wiſe himſelf, nor can 
Harken to wiſdom, is a uſeleſs man, 

Ever obſerve, Perſes, of birth divine, 
My precepts, and the profit ſhall be thine; 
Then famine always ſhall avoid thy door, 
And Ceres, fair-wreath'd goddeſs, bleſs thy 

ſtore, 


The flothful wretch, who lives from labour free, 


Like drones, the robbers of the painful bee, qor 
Has always men, and gods, alike his foes ; 

Him famine follows with her train of woes. 
With cheerful zeal your mod'rate toils purſue, 
That your full barns you may in ſeaſon view. 
The man induſtrious ſtranger is to need, 

A thouſand flocks his fertile paſtures feed; 

As with the drone with him it would not prove, 
Him men and gods behold with eyes of love. 

To care and labour think it no diſgrace, 410 
— pride! the portion of the fluggard race: 
The flothful man, who never work'd before, 
Shall gaze with envy on thy growing ſtore, 

Like thee to flouriſh, he will ſpare no pains 

For lo ! the rich virtue and glory gains. 

Strictly obſerve the wholeſome rules I give, 
And, bleſo'd in all, thou like a god ſhalt live. 
Ne'er to thy neighbour's goods extend thy cares, 
Nor be neglectful of thine own affairs. | 
Let no degen'rate ſhame debaſe thy mind, 426 
Shame that is never to the needy kind; 

The man that has it will continue poor; 


He muſt be bold that would enlarge his ore. 
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But raviſh not, depending on thy might, 
Injurious to thyſelf, another's tight. 

Who, or by open force, or ſecret itealth, 

Or perjur'd wiles, amaſſes heaps of wealth, 

Such many are, whom thirſt of gain betrays, 
The gods, all ſeeing, ſhall o'ercloud his days; 
His wife, his children, and his friends, ſhall die, 430 
And, like a dream, his ill-got riches fly : 

Nor leſs, or to inſult the ſuppliant's cries, 

The guilt, or break through hoſpitable ties, 

Is there who, by inceſtuous paſſion led, 
Pollutes with joys unclean his brother's bed ; 
Or who, regardleſs of his tender truſt, 

To the poor helpleſs orphan proves unjuſt ; 

Or, when the father's fatal day appears, 

His body bending through the weight of years, 
A ſon who views him with unduteous eyes, 440 
And words of comfort to his age denies, 
Great Jove vindictive ſees the impious train, 

And, equal to their crimes, inflicts a pain. 

Theſe precepts be thy guide thro! life to ſteer : 
Next learn the gods Immortal to revere : { 
With unpolluted hands, and heart ſincere, 

Let from your herd, or flock, an off ring riſe; 

Of the pure victim burn the white ſat thighs ; { 

And to your wealth confine the ſacrifice. 

Let the rich fumes of od'rous incenſe fly, 

A grateful-ſavour, to the pow'rs on high; 

The due libatian nor neglect to pay, 

When ev*ning cloſes, or when dawns the day: 

Then ſhall thy work, the gods thy friends, ſuc- 
ceed ; ; 

Then may you purchaſe farms, nor fell through 
need, 

Enjoy thy riches with a lib'ral ſoul, 

Plenteous the feaſt, and ſmiling be the bowl; 

No friend forget, nor entertain thy foe, 

Nor let thy neighbour uninvited go. 

Happy the man with peace his days are crownꝰd, 460 
Whoſe houſe an honeſt neighbourhood ſurround ; 
Of foreign harms he never ſleeps afraid, 

They, always ready, bring their willing aid; 
Cheerful, ſhould he ſome buſy preſſure feel, 

They lend an aid beyond a kindred's zeal; 

They never will conſpire to blaſt his fame: 
Secure he walks, unſully'd his good name: 
Unhappy man, whom neighbours ill ſurround, 
His oxen die oft” by a treach'rous wound, 
Whate'er you borrow of your neighbour's ſtore, 
Return the ſame in weight, if able, more; 471 


| So to yourſelf will you ſecure a friend: 


He never after will refuſe to lend. 

Whatever by diſhoneſt means you gain, 

You purchaſe an equivalent of pain. 

To all a love for love return: contend 

In virtuous acts to emulate your friend. 

Be to the good thy favours unconfin'd; 

Neglect a ſordid, and ungrateful mind. 
From all the gen'rous a reſpe& command, 480 
While none regard the bafe ungiving hand : | 
The man who gives from an unbounded hreaſt, 
Though large the bounty, in himſelf is bleſs'dz _ 


Who raviſhes another's right ſhall find, 7 


Though ſmall the prey, a deadly ſting behind. 
Content, and honeſtly enjoy your lot, | 
And often add to that already got; 

From little oft” repeated, mach will riſe, 

And of thy toil the fruits ſalute thine eyes. 


1 
How ſweet at home tohave what life demands, 490 


The juſt reward of our induſtrious hands, 

To view our neighbour's bliſs without deſire, 
Lo dread not faraine, with her aſpe dire! 

Be theſe thy thoughts, to theſe thy heart incline, 

And lo! theſe bleſſings ſhall be ſurely thine. 
When at your board your faithful friend you 

- greet, 
Without reſerve, and lib'ral be the treat: 
To ſtint the wine a frugal huſband ſhows, 


When from the middle of the caſł it flows. 


Do not, by mirth betray'd, your brother truſt, 

Without a witneſs, he may prove unjuſt: gor 

Alike it is unſafe for men to be, | 

With ſome too diffident, with ſome too free. 

Let not a woman ſteal your heart away, 

By tender looks, and her apparel gay ; ; 

When your abode ſhe languiſhing inquires, 

AE” yous heart, and quench the kindling 
es; | 

If love ſhe vows, tis madneſs to believe, 

Turn from the thief, ſhe charms but to deceive t 

Who does too raſhly in a woman truſt, 51 

Too late will find the wanton proves unjuſt. 

Take a chaſte matron, partner of your breaſt, _. 

Contented live, of her alone poſleſs'd; 

Then ſhall you number many days in peace, 

And with your children ſee your wealth increaſe; 

Then ſhall a duteous careful heir ſurvive, | 

To keep the honour of the houſe alive. 

If large poſſeſſions are in life thy view, 


Theſe precepts with aſſiduous care purſue. 


NOTES ON THE FIRST BOOK OF THE WORKS AND DAYS. 


Ver, I. Arx1sTARCHus, and ſome others, are 
for having this exordium left out, as not a part 
of the poem. Praxiphanes, a ſcholar of Theo- 
phraſtus, ſays, he had a copy which begun from 
this verſe. ' 


As here on earth we tread the maze of life. 


The reaſon which Proclus aſſigns for it not being 
writ by Heſiod, is, that he who begun his Theogoe. 


ny, with an invocation to the muſes from Helic 

and who was himſelf brought up at the foot d 
that mountain, would never call on the Pierian 
muſes, A weak objection, and unworthy a critic? 


the diſtinction is as follows, The muſes are aid 
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to be the daughters of Jove, that is, of that power 
by which we are enabled to perform. Pieria is 
ſaid to be the birth- place of the muſes, and the 
ſeat of Jove, that is, the mind, whence all our con- 


. ceptions ariſe. Helicon is a place of reſidence to 


the muſes, where they celebrate the praiſes of 
their ſather, and ſearch into the knowledge of an- 
tiquity. In this work Heſiod inſtructs his brother 
ih the art of tillage and morality, all which doc- 


trines proceed from his own experience, his own 


natural ſentiments, and therefore he invokes the 
muſes from Pieria ; his account of the Generation 
of the Gods, being received, partly from books, 
and partly from oral tradition, he invokes them 
from Helicon, Tzetz. Here the Scholiaſt talks 
as if he did not doubt theſe lines being genuine. 

Ver. 13. This exordium was certainly admired 
by Horace, who, in one of his odes, has elegantly 
trandlated this part of it. | 

MY Valet ima ſummis 
Mutare, et inſignem attenuat, deus 


Obſcura promens. 
I muſt acknowledge, after all, what Pauſanĩas ſays, 
in his Bœotics, that this beginning was not in the 
cepy Which he ſaw in lead, is a great argument 
againſt thoſe who think it of Heſiod: and Plu- 
tarch likewiſe, in his Sympoſiacs, begins this poem 


according to Pauſanias. 


Ver. 23. The words of Heſiod are theſe; © there 
« jg not one kind of contention only on earth, but 
ec there are two, which divide the mind.“ In the 
Theogony he makes but one contention, and that 
rung from night, ſoon after the birth of the 
tes, and other evil deities, which are of the ſame 
nt. From contention ſprung all that is hurt- 

to gods and men, as plagues, wars, ſecret blood- 
ted, flander, &c. The ſecond contention, emu- 


lation, which was planted in the womb of earth 


by Jove, muſt be after the invention of arts; for 
hefore was no room for emulation. The conten- 
tion firſt mentioned, was before the wars of the 
iants, Of chat fee farther in the notes to the 
By | | 
Ver. 29. The truth of this will plainly appear, 


when we conſider the neceſſity of many of our 


aQions, which, though involuntary, are rendered 


| neceſſary by the cauſe. By involuntary I do not 


mean without the conſent of the will, becauſe it 
is certain that muſt the action, but what 
we had rather we had no occaſion to do. 

Ver. 43. Hear Plato on this age; his words 
are theſe: And fo it is an , 
or according to Heſiod, © it ſhould be among al] 
of the ſame profeſſion, that they may be filled 
with envy, and contention,” Plato certainly miſ- 
takes the poet in this, when he imagines that He- 


od thinks it abſolutely neceſſary for the better 


overnment of the world. All that he means is, 
finds it ſo in nature; and, from our appetites 
hatural to us, we cannot avoid it. The reſt of the 
note by Mr. Theobald. Ariſtotle in his ſecond 
book of Rhetoric, in the chapter on envy, quotes 
is paſſage of Heſiod, though he does not name 

he author, with this introduction, © becauſe men 


F 


„ contend, for honour's ſake, with their rivals 
and with all who have paſſions and deſires like 


 * themſelves, there is a neceſſity that they muſt 


* envy ſuch ;” hence it has been ſaid, xas AH 
att XOTE. 

Ver. 55. The fin of Perſes was reckoned by the 
ancients one of the moſt heinous. Seneca begs he 
may know to divide with his brother, as if he 
eſteemed it one of the moſt neceſſary duties of 
man. This cuſtom of dividing the father's patri. 
mony by lot among all the children, is likewiſe 
alluded to in the Odyſſes of Homer, Book 14. 

Ver. 59. What a noble triumph is this over the 
avarice and injuſtice of his brother, and the par- 
tiality of the judges ! How much like a philoſopher 
is this greatneſs of ſoul, in his contempt of ill. got 
riches ! What a conqueſt has he gained, though 
he loſt the cauſe, and ſuffered by the wickedneſs 
of his adverſary! He not only ſhows himſelf a 
happy man, but teaches him by whom he is moſt 
injured to be ſo too. I have taken the liberty to 
add this line, which is not in the original, as an 
explanation of this famous paſſage of our poet, 
which, and no other, I am certain muſt be his 
meaning : | 

How bleſs'd the frugal, and an honeſt board. 


The a and arpodrrcs, the firſt of which we 
generally render in Engliſh the mallows, and the 
latter the daffodil, the names of which I have not 
tranſlated, being of no conſequence to the beauty 
of this paſſage. Plutarch, in his Banqnet of the Se- 
ven Wiſe Men, commends as the wholeſomeſt of 
herbs ; he mentions the awsixzes, which Le Clerc 
tells us is a part of the aogodia; the ſame critic 
alſo obſerves, from Scaliger, that it appears from 
this verſe that the ancients did eat the daffodil, or 
4 56. | 
Ver. 67. What the poet means by this, and the 
preceding lines, is, if we knew how few things 
are neceſſary for the ſupport of life, we ſhould 
not be ſo ſolicitous about it as we are; we ſhould 
not ſpend fo much time in agriculturg, and navi- 
gation as we do. This expreſſion of laying the 
rudder over the ſmoke, alludes to the cuſtom of 
laying it to harden over the ſmoke at rhoſe times 
in which they did not uſe it. Says Grævius on 
thisꝰverſe, it was cuſtomary to hang the rudders 
in the ſmoke, when the ſeaſon for ſailing was pal. 
ſed ; by which they believed they were preſer ved 
from rotting, and kept ſolid till the next ſeaſon. 


| This we find likewiſe among the precepts in the 


ſecond book of this poem, 
And o'er the ſmoke the well made rudder lay. 


Ver. 327- 


Which rule alſo Virgil has laid down in his Geor- 
gic, in bis direction for tools of huſbandry : 
Et ſuſpenſa focis exploret robora fumus. Lib. 1. 
Ver. 69. Hear the Scholiaſt on this paſſage, on 
the invention of arts; men, ſays he, were at fir{ 


ſimple and unexperienced; the art of agriculture, 
and all other, were entirely unknown; they knew 


not diſcaſcs, nor the pangs of death; when they 
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died they expired on the ground, as if they knew 
not what they ſuffered. They enjoyed the fruit 
of the earth in common among them. Then were 
no rulers: for all were lords of themſelves : but 
when men grew w7gends5:gn1, which is the ſigniſi- 
cation of Prometheus, more cunuing, more apt to 
contrive, they departed from their primitive tem- 
perance, and conſequently their ſerenity, Then 
the ule of fire was diſcovered, which was the 
ſource of all mechanical arts. Tzetz. 

Ver. 71. It is beyond diſpute, that with the 
invention and improvement of arts, the luxury of 
men increaſed, and that diſeaſes were the effects 
of luxury. 


And the ſtol'n fire back to the ſkies he bore. 


This paſſage of the fable, moſt of the commen- 
tators have left untouched, as not knowing what 
to make of it. I think it muſt allude to the decay 
of arts and ſciences; which the ſucceeding verſe 
will farther explain. 

Ver. 73. By Prometheus is ſurely meant, as be- 
fore, wouunds55;9, wiſer men, who were as forward 
to recover or revive loſt arts, as to invent new. 

Ver. 76. The original is ty x%:3& , which 
expreſſion is uſed again in the Vheogony, verſe 
567 of the original, and 847 of my tranſlation : 
there is a curious comment on this paſſage in 
Tourneſort's account of the iſland of Skinoſa, in 
his voyage into the Levant; which | ſhall here 
give as near a tranſlation of as { can. * This 
©« ;{land abounds with the ſerula of the ancients; 
* the old name of which is preſerved by the mo- 
dern Greeks, who call it Nartheca, from Nzgtn} : 
« it has a ſtalk ſive feet in height, and three iuch- 
« es thick: every ten inches it has a knot that is 
* branchy, and covered with a hard bark : the 
hollow of the ſtalk is full of white marrow, 
% which, when dry, takes fire like a match; which 
fire continues a long while, and conſumes the 
« marrow by flow degrees, without doing any da- 
mage to the bark; for which reaſon this plant 
is uſed for carrying fire from one place to auo- 
ther: our failors laid in a large ſtore of it: this 
* uſe of it is derived from early antiquity ; and 


may contribute to the explanation of a paſſage 


in Heſiod, who, ſpeaking of the fire which Pro- 
* metheus ſtole from heaven, ſays, that he brought 
it in vaglnxs, J. e. in Latin ferula ; this fable 
© doubtlets ariſes from Prometheus diſcovering the 
* ule of ſteel in ſtriking fire from the flint: and 
Prometheus moſt probably made uſe of the mar- 
* row of the ferula, and inſtructed men how to 
i preſerve fire in the ſtalk of this plant. 

Ver. 112. The original is o2wavs xovrcwus 
* ihica Ag. They placed about her body orna- 
* ments ot gold. A ſtrict regard ought always to 
* be paid to the original meaning of the ancient 
author; if a liberty is took by the tranſlator, 
* for the better embelliſhing the poem, it is pro- 
* per to have a remark on that occaſion, The 
© danger ariſing from ſuch an omiſſion, is, that 
* the reader who depends on the tranſlation may 
* be miſled in facts; as from this paſſage he would 
* take it for granted, diamonds were in the days 
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« of Heſiod, which does not appear from egueve 
* youresius, This obſervation will be good in 
greater points How far | may be indulged 
in the liberty I have taken with this paſſage I 
know not; but I am ſure this part of her dreſs 
contributes more towards the beauty of the whole, 
than a golden necklace, which Valla has given 
her in his following tranſlation ; 


Aurea candenti poſuere monilia colld. 


Ver. 121, To paſs over the poetical beauty of 
this allegory, let us come to. the explication of it. 
Lo puniſh the crime of Prometheus, Jupiter ſends . 
a woman on earth, How agreeable in the whole 
is the ſtory conducted! Vulcan firſt moulds her 
to form; that is after the uſe of fire was found 
out, of which Vulcan is called the god, by art men 
begun to embelliſh the works of nature: then all 
the inferior arts, which are meant by the other 
deities, conſpire to render the beauties of nature 
ſtill more charming. By theſe means the deſires 
of men grew ſtronger and impetuous, and plunged 
them on to ſuch exceſſi ve indulgence of their ſenſes, 
as brought on them the miſeries which the poet 
afterwards mentions. 

Ver. i25. How admirable is the fable conti- 
nued ! Here is a virgin made of all the charmsof 
art and nature, to captivate the eyes, and endowed 
with all the cuaning of the ſex to gain on the heart, 
for that is the meaning of her being ſent by Her- 
mes. Thus formed, 7av 3wgor, having received 
a tribute from all che gods” to complete her, well 
may the poet call her Joa an avcr, © a temptation 
that no art can withſtaud. Here Pcometheus, that 
is the wiſe man, who forſces the event of things, 
warns his brother Epimetheus, that is, the man who 
is wiſe too late, to avid the ſight of ſuch an aſſem- 
blage of graces. Of lapetus, Prometheus, &c. and 
the deities here mentioned, ſee farther in the The- 


- ogony. . 


Ver. 140. Pandora's box may properly be tools + 
in the ſame myſtical (ſenſe, with the apple in the 
book of Geneſis; and in that light the moral will 
appear without any difhculty. 

Ver. 146. With what a ſorrowful folemnity 
theſe lines run, auſwerable to the tenſe contained 
in them: 


A 0; (021% uyee cr g * At, 
At iv y%8 yH4% KEXWY, WAH de Sa. 


Some think the ſtory of Pandora, and the account 
we have from Moſes of the fall of man, were took 
from the ſame tradition. The curſe, indeed, pro- 
nounced againſt Adam, in the third chapter ok 
Geneſis, is the ſame with this in the effect; but 
what weight this imagination may carry with it, I 
ſhail not nndertake to detecmine. This ſtory is 
tmitated, and in ſeveral lines tranſlated by Quillet, 
in his Callipædia, and by the late Dr. Parnell, in 
his poem, called, The Riſe of Women, 

Ver. 160. It is certain, from this paſſage, that, 
according to the ſyſtem of our author in this po- 
em, the golden age preceded the creation of wo- 


man, ſhe being ſcat 1 Jupiter, who had then the 
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overnment of heaven. And agreeable to this, is 
e deſcription of the ſelicity of human ſlate, he- 
ford imetheus had knowledge of Pandora. We 
mult o ſerve, that this does not coincide with his 
account in the Theogony, where, after Saturn's re- 
venge on his father, the Furies, Contention, and 
all the conſequences of it, immediately appear. 
Ver. 173. The notion of guardian anyels has 
prevailed among many in almoſt all ages, and all 
countries. Paſſages of the like nature are frequent 
in both the Old and New Teſtament, and in Ho. 


mer allo; and, as Mr. Addiſon obſerves, Milton 
doubtleſs | had an eye on this part of Heſiod, where 


he ſays, 
Millions of ſpiritual creatures walk the earth 
| Unſeen, both when we wake and when we 
' Deep. Paradiſe Loft. 
cannot help taking particular notice of the 
beauty and uſe of our author's doctrine of guardi- 
an angels ; he makes them werra Qoilwv]is t ælav, 
* wandering all over the earth; gοννενανν v, 
wii 173i ig, they keep an account of actions, 
both juſt and unjuſt.” Theſe ſentiments grafted in 
the minds of the people, and received as a point of 
faith by them, would make them always on their 
guard; and there being Tav]3v/us, © the diſpoſers of 
riches,” would be ſufficient to induc@them to good 


actions. The making them the inſtruments of | 


Providence, to reward men according to their me- 
rits to each other in this life, is a doctrine ſo ami- 
able, that if the truth of it cannot be proved, it 
ought never to be publicly argued »gaiuſt, Here 
the poet endeavours to deter his brother from any 
future injuſtice, by telling him all his actions 
are recorded; and that according to their merits, 
he ſhall be rewarded, 

Ver. 185. Men of the former age were made of 
the earth, and the firſt elements, therefore more 
{ſtrong of body than theſe of a mixed feed. The 
word uy, here made uſe of for nature, is a meta- 
phor taken from trees and plants. the verb is 
ov, to plant, &c.' Tzetæ. Not much unlike this is 
the account we have from Moſes of the — 
generations of man in earlier times. 

Ver. 206. All the commentators which lever 
faw, ſeem to have entirely miſtook the ſenſt of 
this line; nor have Valla and Frifrus entered into 
the meaning of the poet in their tranſlations : the 
lift tranſlates 2* p47.5zy 
* eee creata 

Sanguine 
rung from the blood of the dryads, or wood- 
wymphs ; and Friſius has it “ quercubus ex duris,” 
from hard oaks. I ſhall uſe the comment which 
Mr. Theobald has furtiſhed me with on this oc 
caſior, aud in the fante words in which he gave 
it to me. 


Zeus 9 arne 7e As evo; tiger uy g- 
| a 

Ke#Azetov ans , un "gy ogy PER, 022040), 

Ez eee N, dene, 75 2 og 040%y g 

Epy ib gore 3 vb gleg. 
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I think [ may venture to affirm, from the com- 
ments they have given it, that none of all the 
Greek commentators rightly underſtood this paſ- 
ſage. I believe I may fay the ſame of the Latin 
critics: Grævius, Le Clerc, and Hienſius, have 
paſſed the difficulty over in ſilence. Screvelins 
falls into the interpretation of the Greek ſcholiaſts; 
and Guietus. it is plain, faw nothing of what 1 
apprehended to be the meaning of the poet; be- 
cauſe he makes an aſteration of the text itſelf, 
changing & . into t 74 1449.15, abſonum 3. 
natum e this, too, he borrows from one of the con- 
jectures of T'zetzes; who firſt, together with Moſ- 
copylus and Proclus, tells us, that by «xray (for 
they all make but one word cf it), the poet in- 
tends to inform us, that this race was made out of 
aſhen trees, that is to ſay, of a firm and unperiſh- 
able make: but was the ſame gencration brazen 
and wooden too? It might much more reaſonably 
been called the wooden ages, if Jupiter had formed 
the people out of trees. Heſi d, | am perſuaded, 
had no thought of obtrudiog fuch.a generation on 
us: beſides, as neither in the deſcription of the 
golden or filver age, the poet has given us any ac- 
count of what materials the men were formed, 
why ſhould he do it here ? In ſhort, let us reRify 
the pointing of the whole paſſage, and take the 
context along with us, aud a very little ſagacity, l 
hope, will re{tore us the author's true meaning. I 
_ a great ſuſpicion the verſes ought to be . 

ed thus: 


Zib; de rerug re , 194905 MERIT OY τνε 
ra 
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and dr: adful at the ſpear.” Ex u is the Do- 

ric genitive, inſtead of . Miaie is not on- 

ly the aſh tree, but is meraphoricaliy uſed by Ho- 

mer, and other poets, for the ſpear : ſo Iliad 2. in 

the deſcription o' the Abantes, 


Tod auth t04)TH £T0vT0 Joor 074%) x0pe0wMrS;s 
AmurTH, nung og nur HEAINTG 
Owenxas entev di ap Ps S 
Down their broad ſhoulders falls a Jength of hair, 
Their bands diſmiſs not the long lance in air, 
But with protended ſpears, in fighting fields, 
Pierce the tough corſlets, and the brazen ſhields. 
Pore, 
The Scholiaſt on the place, explain? ann by 
the words qa oro wikins Long teig. (pears 
made out ol the ail} tree io in our poet, t A- 
A denen IT take to be no more than Jia roy A- 
wv, Of Tas [£3.44 Fervoy terrible with ipears Both 
the prepoſitions art inciſt-rently uſed, in the fame 
manner, by the belt proſe writers, as well as the 


poets : ſoin Thucydides we have ix rw c3wy, for 


dia con owawy by force of arms. I: may nor be 
unwo-thy a remark, an4 t» ftrengthen this con- 
j<Qure, that Ovid, who had an cye on He ſiod, in 
the deſcription of the four a ges, ſoon as he names 
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the brazen age, likewiſe diſtinguiſhes it by this 
propenſity to arms. 
Tertia poſt illas ſucceſſit anea proles, 
$zvior ingeniis, et ad horrida promptior arma. 


Ver. 208. Here the poet, ſpeaking of the giant 
race, ſays, 25% 74 e170 ne de, of which Schrevelius, 
Tzetzes, and other commentators, ſay they feo1 
not on bread, or meat dreſſed, but tore and eat the 
limbs of beaſts. | , 

Ver. 210. That there was a time when brazen 
arms were uſed, we may learn from Plutarch; 
who tells ns, when Cimon, the ſon of Miltiades, 
carried the bones of Theſeus from the ifle of Scy- 
ros to Athens, he found interred with him a ſword, 
and the head of a ſpear, made of braſs. 

Pauſanias, who mentions this fact, tells us, that 
iron was then begun to be uſed in war; but for 
brazen arms in heroical times, he gives the inſtau- 
ces of Pyſander's ax, and the dart of Meriones, 
both from Homer. He lik: wiſe alleges the au- 
thority of the ſpear of Ach les, preterved in the 


temple of Minerva at Phatelis, and the ſword of 
Memnon, all of braſs, in the temple of Æſculapius 


in Nicumedia. Lucretius is a voucher, almoſt in 
the words of our author, for the antiquity and uſe 
of braſs before that of iron. | 


Poſteriùs ferri vis eſt zriſque reperta, 

Sed priis :eriserat, quam fecri, cognitus vſus. 

The remarks from Pauſanias and Lucretius, are 
by Mr. Theobald, See farther in the obſervation | 
op line 25 34 of the Theogony. „% 

Ver. 218. Exactly the ſame is the diſtinction 
Moſes makes in Geneſis: ſays he, There were 
giants in the earth in thoſe days; and alſo after 
that, when the ſons of God came unto the daugh- 
« ters of men, and they bare children to them, 
the ſame became mighty men, which were of 
« old, men of renown, Chap. vi. ver. 4. 

Here are plainly the age of giants, and the age 
of heroes. 

Ver. 230. The fortunate iſlands, by the Greeks 
thought to be the ſeats of good men. Homer, Ly- 
coperon, Plutarch, Philoſtratus, and Dion, as well 
as Hefiod, have mentioned, and unanimouſly agree, 
that they are fragrant fruitful fields, and meadows, 
as lovely to the eye as the mind of man can 1ma- 
gine. Tzetz. Agrecable to this, is that beautiful 
deſeription of Elyſium in the En eis of Virgil. 


2 


Devenere locus lætos, et amena vireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, ſedeſquy beatas. Lib. vi. 


They took their way, 
Where long extended plains of pleaſure lay, 
The bliſsful ſeats of happy fouls below. DRYDEN. 


Pindar, in his ſecond Olympic, comes nearer to 
our poet, in his deſcription of thoſe ſeats of the 
happy: 

3 
Nao wx%:Xv4045 
A vga FE21TVISOY, 


* Where the gales from the ocean, breathe 
* throvgh the ifland of the bleſſcd. I muſt here 


xc y 


<f 


— 


See the Liſe. 
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PO 
obſerve that Homer, in his actount of Elyftum, 
judged very wrong, when he made Achilles ſay to 
Ulyſſes, © he would rather ſerve the pooreſt 

« earth, than rule over the departed.” Od, B. II. 
Speaking thus dreadfully of a future ſtate, and pt 


the happieſt condition of it, is no encoaragement 


to the living. oo 
Ver. 231. The original of this is omitted in ma- 
ny editions, but Grævius is for reſtoring it from a 
manuſcript which he had ſcen. * 
Ver. 234 Here he cannot mentſon the vices of 
his age without ſhowing the utmaſt deteſtation to 
them, We ſee the ſame purity of manners, t 
fame air of piety, running through all his works. 


Ver. 246. This paſſage Ovid has 2 


tranſlated in his Metamorphoſes; and indeed ſeye 


ral parts of Heſiod are well improved by that fine 
poet. In the Civifion of the ages he differs from 
our author, and of five Pe og Lak four. * [ts 
* the opinion of ſonie, that it would have been 
„ hetter, if Ovid had paid as great regard to the 
« hiſtorical relations, as to the beauticy of thoſe 
„ whom he imitates.” | = 
Ver. 268 Here the poet likens himſelf to the 
nightingale, and the judges to the birds of prey. 
eig. This tranſition, from the five ages to the fa- 
ble of the hawk and the nightingale, is a little &. 
brupt. The remaining part of this book contains 
beautiful, though ſmall hody of moral philoſophy. 
Ver. 316 By this antitheſts how lively W the 
Nate of the righteous repreſented : This it is gives 
ſuch a beauty to the firſt and thiity · ſeventh Palms, 
where the natural fate of the juſt arid unjuſt is 
truly deſcribed, and in many cireumſtances like 
this of our pot 5 | Py 
Ver. $25. Exampl-s of this may be found in Hir. 
tory. When a vengeance of this kind happens, the 
execution of it depends on the degtee of 'rhe perſon 
guilty, and the nature of the crime committed, and 
againſt whom, as that of Paris, who was the fon 
of a powerful prince; and who, in breaking ths 
laws of hoſpitality, offended a powerful people, by 
which he involved his country in ruin Net 
Ver. 326 He now torns the difconrſe from H 
brother to the judges, by whem likewiſe he he 
been injured He exhorts them to the purſuit of 
zuſtice, on theſe two conſiderations; fr) . Becauſe 
ths wicked man, who plots the deſtruction of an- 
ocher, at the fame time works his own unkapp?- 
neſs ; and, /zcendly, Becauſe the of are not only 
conſcious ot all our actions, but ou? very thoughts. 
Ver. 3309. his reg etition of the circumipect ion 
of the guardian angels, and tie puniſhment of the 
untighrevus, is to kdep the crime? of which th: 
were guilty freſh in the memory of his brocther'an 


the judges Reperitions of this nature are frequent 


in the Greek poets, and more particularly in Ho- 
mer than any other, 
© Ver. 341. The original has it. that Juſtice re- 
minds Jove of human wick#dnefs, and ſolicits him 
that the people may be puniſhed for the offences of 
their rules. 
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The Greek commentators are all ſatisfied with this 
ſenſe. Monſieur Le Clerc indeed reaſonably ob- 
jeQs, that if the goddeſs, who preſides over juſ- 


tice, obtains, that the public ſhould ſuffer for the 


crimes of their rulers, which they diſlike and con- 
demn, where is the juſtice of it? And he quotes 
the well-known axiom of Horace. Delirant re- 
« ges plectuntur achivi,” and refers us to a fore- 


| going paſſage of our own author; in which he 


ys, a whole city is often deſtroyed for the guilt 


_ of a ſingle perſon: but it is not obvious to me that 


thi is the poet's meaning. Let us examine the 
ſentiment with the context, and that will beſt de- 
termine us in the meaning here. © Juſtice (ſays he) 
ſitting by her father Jove, when any one wrong+ 
her. complains of the in;quity of man, that the 
people may ſuffer for the offences of their gover- 
nors; therefore, ye governors, take heed of pro- 
nouncing unjuſt judgments, for every man's evil 
machinations fall on his own head.” If a man's 
own ill devices fall on himſelf, it is moſt abſurd for 
I che to ſolicit that the vulgar ſhould be puniſhed 
for the crimes of their rulers In ſhort, thowh all 
the copies agree to ſupport. this argument, the al- 
teration of a ſingle letter will give it a turn of plain 
reaſon, and make all the parts conſonant to each 
other. I propoſe this change only as a private ſuſ- 
| Wight becauſe, as it ſtarids at preſent, I am at a 
ofs how to ſatisfy myſelf in the ſenſe. 1 would 
ſuppoſe that the author might have wrote it, 


** Kat g erer u Tis fe) n πE˖¼uv ob 


Fo Cav, 
Avi, Tag bu nure x49% ou £govmn, 
- Tuęver e % yoo, «Oe &TOTETY 
© *Tnfeo; xt [ Barrihnay, 
The only change that is made in the text is, of Zu- 

into ones; but the change from thence in 
the ſenſe, is very ſtrong and ſignal: When Juſtice 
is injured, ſhe, ſitting by Jove, immediately ex- 
claims againſt human iniquity, that he might then, 
or al that inftant, puniſh the enormities of the 
judges: therefore, ye judges, take heed to be more 
Fighteous : for the iniquity of every one falls up- 
on his own head.“ The words ſo altered, certain- 
Iy bear ſuch a ſenſe; and the Greek, I think, with- 
out any ſtrain of the language, admits it. T., 
then, is an adverb of time, which anſwers to nws,, 
when; the want of which is ſupplied by oor, 
which is the ſame ſenſe with gu, and by opgz and 
evrixe, by which the conneQion is entirely gram- 
matical: and then emorw does not only ſignify /uo, 
fenas do, but likewiſe punio, ulciſcor, and governs an 
accuſative caſe, as Stephens, and other lexicon 
writers, take notice, and prove by authorities : 
but, as I ſaid before, 1 only ſubmit it to judgment, 
I will conclude this remark with an obſcrvation 
that will not a little ſtrengthen it; which is, that 
the ſenſe I would give this paſſage is exactly con- 
formable to what our poet ſays but few veries be- 
fore, which are, in your tranſlation, theſe : 
When ſuits commence, diſhoneſt ſtrife the cauſe, 

Faith violated, and the breath of laws, 
Evſue ; the cries of juſtice haunt the judge, 
{This whole note by Mr. Theobald 


— 


Ver. 354. Plutarch would have theſe lines left 
out a+ blaſphemy, and unworthy Heſjod. I muſt 
eg leave to iſſent from him. The poet here 
ſays, with the greateſt ſolemnity, © may I nor 
mine be juſt, if to be ſo is to be unfortunate, and 
if to be wicked is to be ſucceſeſul, as we ſec in 
life it often happens. I think he takes a bold 
ſcope, and well {olves the objection of Plutarch in 
this line : 

AAAS Ty BTW oh, THU d TEST IKERHUVOY. 
But this is my comfort, © ] hope it is not by the 
conſcnt of Jove.”” Tzetsz. | 

Ver. 372 Here the poet has a regard to real 
merit, wiſely conſidering that a good act is ſome- 
times done, and. the author of it ignorant of the 
good he does, therefore conſequently void of the 
merit of it; as on the contrary, a man may com- 
mit a crime without the conſent of his will, and 
is therefore guiltleſs. . 

Ver. 382. The beauty of this paſſage is admi. 
rable; and it will appear the more ſo, when we 
conſider the truth of the doctrine in this poetical 
dreſs, The road to what he here calls wickedneſs 
is ſoon found; that is, our appetites are no ſooner 
capable of enjoying their proper objects, but ſuch 
objects are every day preſenting themſeſves to us; 
the way to what he calls virtue, and which is real. 
ly ſo, is truly rugged, becauſe v.e muſt reſiſt the 


dictates of nature, if we confider ourſelves as mere - 


ſenſual beings, and reject thoſe things which would 
give us immediate pleaſure. 

Ver. 306. After the poet has endeavoured to 
excite his brother to acts of juſtice, by moral pre- 
cepts, he reminds him of his birth, intimating that 
by acts of virtue the honour of a family is ſupport- 
ed. Tzetz, See farther in the Life. 

Ver. 424. How proper is this, after he had re- 
commended boldneſs co hi, brother, leſt he ſhould 
miſtake that which he deſigned as an honeſt reſo- 
lution boldly purſued, and convert the beſt advice 
to the prejudice of others! , 

Ver. 448. The thighs were offered to the gods, 
becauſe of the honour due to them, thoſe parts be- 
ing of greateſt ſervice to animals in walking, 
aud generating; and thereby, ſays Tzetzes, they 
commended themſelves, and their undertakings, to 
divine protection. aa 

We find the ſame offerings ordained by the Le- 
vitical laws, though perhaps not juſt on the ſame 
occaſion. How near the ceremonies agreed is un- 
certain ; for here our author is deficient. We find 
the ſame ſtrit command in Leviticus, that the 
victim ſhould be pure. And if his offering, for 
a ſacrifice of peace offering, unto the Lord, be 
« of the flock, male or female, he ſhall offer it 
„% without blemiſh, Chap. iii ver. 6.” There like- 
wile the fat, and thoſe parts which contribute moſt 
to generation, are more particularly appropriated 
to that uſe. © And he ſhall offer an offering 
« made by fire unto the Lord; the fat thereof, 
« and the whole rump, it ſhall he take off hard 
* by the back bone; and the fat that covereth 
« the inwards, and all the fat that is on the in- 
« wards. And the two kidneys, and the ſat that 
is on them, which is by the flanks, and the caul 
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« ahove the liver, with the kidneys, it ſhall he take 
« away. And the prieſt ſhall burn them on the 
« altar, it is the food of the offering made by fire, 
« for a ſweet ſavour. All the fat is the Lord's, 
« ver. 9, I5, 16.” And in the fame book are the 
offe ringe of frankincenſe, and drink offerings, in- 
ſtiryted. In the lliad of Homer, book i. the thighs 


are offered to Apollo, as likewiſe in the Odyſſes, 


book xxi. and in ſeveral other parts of theſe two 
poems. 2 
Ver. 470. Our author in his rules of morality 
does not recommend an obſervation of the laws 
only, but all that may conduce to the true erjoy- 
ment of life, to ourſelves, our friends, and our 
nerghbours, as liberality, a particular regard to 
good men, in our payments to return more than 
we borrow ; none of which we are obliged to by 
any laws; all this, therefore, muſt proceed from 
a generous ſoul, from a knowledge of the world, 
and a juſt and prudent way of thinking. He like 
wiſe ſhows, that to be honeſt, to be liberal, is not 


only to indulge a noble paſſion, hut to he friends to 


ourſelyes; and the rule he lays down in one line is 
enforced by the reaſon in the next. What an ele- 


gant praiſe is that Tully gives our poet, when, to | 


4 
recommend this paſſage, he uſes the fame words, as 
near as he can, which he ſo much admires. , 

« Hllud Heſiodeum laudatur a doctis quod eidemn 
« menſura reddere juhet, qua acciperis, aut etiam 
« cumulatiore, fi poſſis. a 

« That paſſage of Heſiod is commended by men 
„of learning, becauſe he commands you never to 
* return leſs than you borrow, but more, if you 
« are able. 

Ver. 498. The reaſon Tzetzes, and ſome o- 
ther commentators, give for this advice, is, that 
wine, when the caſk is firſt pierced. is ſmall, being 
next the air, and when low, troubled with dregs ; 
at both which times, they ſay, Heſiod adviſes not 
to be ſparing, the wine not being of much value; 
but when it is about half out, it draws more purez 
then is the rime to be frugal. A poor compliment 
this to his gueſts ! If fo, all his former rules of li- 
berality are deſtroyed ; but. theſe gentlemen muſt 
certainly miſtake his meaning. All that he would 


| recommend is, not to let our liberality run te 


profuſeneſs; and, when the wine is ſtrong, not to 
drink to exceſs, by which we become enemies te 


ourſelves and friends. 


BOOK I. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


In this book, the poet inſtructs his countrymen in the arts ef agriculture and navigation, and in the 
management of the vintage: he illuſtrates the work with rural deſcriptions, and concludes with 
ſeveral religious precepts, founded on the cuſtom and manners of his age. 


Wann the Pleiades, of Atlas born, 
Before the ſun's ariſe illume the morn, 
Apply the ſickle to the ripen'd corn; 
And when, attendant on the ſun's decline, 
They in the ev'ning ether only ſhine, 
Then is the ſeaſon to begin to plough, 
To yoke the oxen, and prepare ro ſow : 
There is a time when forty days they lie, 
And forty nights, conceal'd from human eye, 
But in the courſe of the revolving year, 10 
When the ſwain ſharps the ſeythe, again appear. 
This is the rule to the laborious ſwain, 
Who dwells or near or diſtant from the main, 
Whether the ſhady vale receives his toil, 
And he manures the fat, the inland ſoil. 

Would you the fruits of all your labours ſee, 
Or plow, or ſow, or reap, ſtill naked be; 
Then ſhall thy barns, by Ceres bleſs'd, appear 
Full of the various produce of the year; 
Nor ſhall the ſeaſons then behold thee poor, 20 
A mean dependant on another's ſtore. 
Though, feoliſh Perſes, bending to thy pray'rs, 
1 lately heard thy plaints, and eas'd thy cares, 
On me no longer for ſupplies depend, 


For I ne more ſhall give, no more ſhall lend. 


| Labour induſtrious, if you would ſucceed; 


That men ſhould labour have the gods decreed, 
That with our wives and children we may live, 
Without th' aſſiſtance that our neighbours give, 
That we may never know the pain of mind 30 
To aſk for ſuccour, and no ſuccour find: 


Twice, thrice, perhaps, they may your wants ſup. 


PIV; 

But conſtant beggars teach them to deny; 
Then wretched may you beg, and beg again, 
Aud uſe the moving force of words in vain. 
Such ills to ſhun, my counſels lay to heart; 
Nor dread the debtor's chain, nor hunger's ſmart. 

houſe, and yoke of oxen, firſt provide, 
A maid to guard your herds, and then a bride ; 
Che houſe be furniſh'd as thy need demands, 4 
Nor want to borrow from a neighbour's hands. 
While to ſupport your wants abroad you roam, 
Time glides away, and work ſtands till at home. 
Your bus'neſs ne'er defer from day to day, 
Sorrows and poverty attend delay; 
But lo! the careful man ſhall always find 
lacreaſe of wealth according to his mind. 

When the hot ſeaſon of the year is o'er 


| That draws the toilſume ſweat from ev'ry pote, 
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ſhorter courſe, and viſits diſtant poles, | 
hen Jove deſceuds in ſhow'rs upon the plains, 
And the patch'd earth is cheer'd with plentecus 
rains, 
A n human bodies ſeel the grateful change, 
45 leſs a burden o themſclees they range, 
hen the tall foreft ſheds ber ſoliage round, 
And with autumnal verdure ſtrews the ground, 
The bole is incorrupt, the timber good; | 
ben whet the ſounding ax to fell the wood. 
Provide a mortar three fect deep, and ſtrong ; 
And let the peſtel be three cubits long. 61 
One foot in length next let the mallet be, 
Ten ſpans the wain, ſeven feet her axletree; 
Of wood four, crocked bits the wheel] compoſe, 
And give the length three ſpans to each of thoſe. 
From hill or field the hardeſt hulm prepare, 
To cut the part in which you place the ſhare ; 
hence your advartage will be lergely found, 
With that your onen may long tear the ground: 
Avd next, the ſieilful Ruſbandman to how, 70 
Laſt Jin the handle to the beam below: 
Let the dravght-bcan of flu dy oak be made, 
And or the har dle rub the laurel hade; 
Or, if the laurel you re ſuſe to ſell, 
Seek out the chu, the -Im will ſerve as well. 
Two ploughs are ncedful; one let art beſtow, 
nud ene let nature to the terv.ce bow; 
It uſe vr accident, the firſt deftrov, 
Its fellow in the furrow'd ficld employ. " [age 
Yoke from the herd two fturdy nales, whole 
Mature ſecures them from each other's rage; 81 
For if too young they will unruly grow, | 
Unfiniſh'd leave the werk, and break the plough : 
Jheſe, and your labour ſhall the better thrive, 
Let a good ploughman, year'd to forty, drive; 
And ſee the careful huſbandman be fed 
Wich plentecus morſels, and of wholeſome br. ad: 
The ſlave, who numbers fever days, you'll find 
Careleſs of work, and of a rambling mind; 
Perhaps, negleQiul to direct the plough, 90 
He in ene furrow twice the ſted will ſow. | 
Odſerve the crane's departing flight in time, 
Vho yeariy foars to Teck a ſouthern clime, 
Con ſcious of coid ; when the ſhrill voice you hear, 
Ru ov the fit ſcaſon for the plvgh is near ; 
Then he, ſor whom no oxen graze the plains, 
With aching heart, bebolds the winter rains; 
Be mindful then tl. e fturdy ox to fred, 
And careful keep within the ufeful breed. 
You ſay, perbups, you will entreat a friend, 180 
A ycke ef oxen, and a plough to lend: 
He your requeſt, if wile, wil lus refuſe, 
TI have. but two, and tho 1 want to ulc ; 
To make a plugh great is th' expence and care; 
All theſe you ſhotd, in proper time, prepare, 
Reprovfs like theſe avoid; and to behold 


Your fields bright waying with their cars of gold, 


Jet unimprov'd no hour, in ſcaſon, fy, 
But with your ſervants plough, cr wet, or dry; 


And in the ſpring again tv turn the ſoil 119 


Obſerve; the ſummer ſha!l reward your toil, 


While light and freſh the glebe infert the grain; 
Then ſhall your children fmile, nor you complain, 
1 b 
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Prefer with zeal, when you begin ta plaugh, 
To Jove terrene, and Ceres chaſle, che vow.; 
Then will the rural. deities. regard 
Your welfare, and your picty reward. ; 
Forget not, when you ſow the grain, to mind 
Thata boy follows with a rake behind; 

And ſtrictly charge him, as you drive, with care, 


) Through ev'ry taſk, with diligence, employ 
/ Your ſtrength; and in that duty be your joy; 
And, to avoid of life the greateſt ill, 
Never may ſloth prevail upon thy will: 
(Bleſs'd who with order their affairs diſpoſe ! 
But rude confufion. is the ſource of woes!) 
Then ſhall you ſee, Olympian Jove your friend, 
With pond'rous grain the yellow harveſt bend; 
Then of Arachne's web the veſſels clear, 130 
To heard the produce of the fertile year. 
Think then, O think! how pleaſant will it be, 
At home an annual ſupport to ſce, | 
To view with friendly eyes your neighbour's tore, 
And to be able to relieve the poor. | 
Learn now what ſcaſons for the plough to ſhun: 
Bencaih the tropic of the winter's ſun 
| Be well obſervant not to turn the ground, 
For ſmall advantage will from thence be found : 
How will you ſigh when thin your crop appears, 
And the ſhort ſtalks ſupport the duſly ears! 141 
Your ſcanty harveſt then, in baſkets preſs'd, 
Will, by your folly, be your neighbour's jeſt ; 
Sometimes, indeed, it otherwiſe may be; 
But ho th” eſſe ct of a bad cauſe can fee ? 
If late you to the ploughman's taſk accede, 
The ſymptoms theſe the later plough mult ſpeed. 
When firſt the cuckoo from the oak you hear, 
In welcome ſounds, foretel the ſpring- time near, 
if Jove, the ploughman's friend, upon the plains, 
Three days and nights, deſcends in conftant 
rains, 151 
Till en the ſurface of the glebe the tide 
Riſe to that height the ox's hoof may hide, 
Then may you hope your ſtore of golden grain 
Shall equal his who earlier turn'd the plain. 
Obſerve, with care, the precepts | impart, 
And may they never wander ſrom thy heart; 
Then ſhall ycu know the ſhow'rs what ſeaſons 
bring. 
And what the bus'neſs of the painted ſpring. 
in that bleak and dead ſeaſon of the year, 166 
When naked all the woods and fields appesz, 
| When vature lazy for a while remains, 
And tle blood almoſt freezes in the veins, 
Avoid the public forge where wretches fly 
TH inclement riguur cf the winter ſky: 
Thither behold the flothful vermin ſtray, 
And there iu idle talk conſume the day; 
Elalf-ſtarv'd they fit, in evil conſult join'd, 5 


And, indolent, with hope buoy up their mind; 
He pe that is never to the hungry kind! 170 
Labour in ſeaſon to increaſe thy ſtore, 
And never let the winter find thee poor: 
| Thy ſervants ail employ till ſummer's paſt, 
For tell them ſummer will not always laſt. 
Ihe month all burtful to the lab'ripg kine, 


| In part devoted to the ged of wine, 


The feed to cover, and the birds to ſcare. 121 
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Demands your utmoſt care; when raging forth, 
O'er the wide ſeas the tyrant of the north, 
Bellowing through Thrace. tearsupthel,..fry woods, | 
Hardens the earth, and binds the rapid floods. 10 
The mountain oak, high tow'ring tothe ſkies, 
Torn from his root acr ſs the valley lies; 
Wide ſpreading ruin threatens all the more, 
Loud groans the earth, and all the foreits roar : 
And now the beaſt amaz d. from him that reigns 
Lord of the woods to thoſe which graze the plains, 
Shav'ring the piercing blaſt. affrighted, flies 
And guards his tender tail betwixt his thighs, 
Now nought avaus the roughneſs of the bear, 
The ox's hide, nor the goat's length of hair, 199 
Kich in their fleece, alone the well-cloth'd ſold, 
Dread not the bluſt 'ring wind, nor fear the cold. 
The man. who could ere& ſupport his age, 
Now bends reluctant to the north-wind's tage: 
From accidents like theſe the tender maid, 
Free and ſecure, of ſtorms nor winds afraid, 
Lives, nurtur'd chaſte beneath her mother's eye, 
Unhurt, unſully'd, by the winter's ſky ; 
Or now to bathe her lovely lim as ſhe goes, 199 
Now round the fair the fragrant ointment flows; 
Beneath the virtuous roof ſhe ſpends the nights, 
Stranger to golden Venus, aud her rites. 
Now does the boneleſs polypus, in rage, 
Feed on his feet, his hunger to aſſwage; 
The ſun no more, bright ſhining in the day, 
Direct him in the flood to find his prey; 
O'er (warthy nations while he fiercely gleams, 
Greece feels the pow'r but of his fainter beams. 
Now all things have a diff 'rent face below; 
The beaſts now ſhiver at the falling ſnow; 210 
Through woods, and through the ſhady vale, they 
run 

To various haunts, the pinching cold to ſhun; 
Some to the thicket of the forett flock, 
And ſome, ſor ſhelter, ſeck the hollow rock. 

A winter garment now demands your care, 
To guard the body from th' inclement air; 
Soft be the inward veſt, the ontward firong,, | 
And large to wiap you warm, down reaching 

long : 

Thin lay = warp, when you the loom prepare, 
And cloſe to weave the woot no labour ſpare. 220 
The rigour of the day a man defies, 
Thus cloth'd ; nor ſees his hairs like briſtles riſe. 
Next for your feet the well hair'd ſhoes provide, 
Hairy within, of a ſound ox's hide. 
A kid's ſoft ſkin over your ſhoulders throw, 
Unhurt to keep you from the rain or ſnow ; 
And for your head a well made cov'ring get, 


To keep your ears ſafe from the cold and wet. 


When o'er the plains the north exerts his ſway, 
From his ſharp blaſts piercing begins the day; 230 


Then from the ſky the morning dews deſcend, 


And fruitful o'er the happy lands extend. 

The waters by the winds convey'd on high, 

From living ſtreams in early dew-drops lie 

Bright on the graſs ; but if the north-wind ſwells 
With rage, and thick and ſable clouds compells, 


And now from ev'ry part the lab'ring ſwain 
Foreſees the danger of the ceming rain; 


They fall in ev ning ſtorms upon the plain ; | 


Leaving his work, panting behold him ſcour 240 


. Homeward. inceſſant to outrun the ſhower. 
| This month commands your care of all the years 
Alike to man and beaſt the moſt ſevere ; 


Ihe ox's provender be ſtinted now; 

But plenteous meals the huſbandman allow 

For the long nights but tedious pals away. 

Thele rules obl-rve while night tucceeds the day, 

Long as our common parent, earth ſhall bring 

Her various offspring forth to grace the ſpring. 
When from the tropic of the winter's fun, 250 

Thrice twenty-days aud nights their courſe have 

run, 

And when Arcturus leaves the main to riſe 

A ſtar, bright ſhining in the ev'ning ſkies, 

Then prune the vine; tis dang*rous to delay 

Lill with complaints the ſwallow breaks the day: 
When with their domes the flow-pac'd ſnails 

retreat, 

Beneath fume foliaze, from the burning beat 

Of the Pleiades, your tools prepare; 5 

The ripen'd harveſt then den ands your care. 

Now fly the jocund ſhades, your morning fleep, 

And conſtant to their work your ſervants keep; 

All other pleaſures to your duty yield: 264 

The harveſt calls, haſte carly to the field, 

The morning workman always beſt ſucceeds ; 

The morn the reaper, and the trav'ler ſpeeds : 

But when the thiltle wide begins to ſpread, 

And rears in triumph his cf{tcuſive bead, 

When in the ſhady bovghs, with quiv'ring wings, 

The graſhopper all day continual ſings, 

The ſeaſon when the dog teſumes his reign, 270 

Weakens the nerves of man and burns the brain, 

Then the fat fl-{h of goats is wholcfome tood, 

And to the heart the gen'rous wine is good z 

[hen nature through the ſofter ſex does move, 


And ſtimulates the fair to acts of love: 


Then in the ſhade avec id the mid-day ſun, 

Where zephyrs breathe, aud living fountains run; 

There paſs the ſultry hours with friends away, 

And frolic out in harmleſs mirth the day ; ' 

With country cates your humely table ſpread, 280 

The goat's new milk, and cakes of milk your 
bread; - (meat; 


The fleſh of bee ves, which brouſe the trees, yous 


Nor {pare the tender fle ſh of kids to eat; 

With Byblian wine the rural feaſt be crown'd ; 

Three parts of water, let the bawl go round. 
Forget not, when Orion firſt appears, 

To make your ſervants chreſh the ſacred ears; 

Upon the level floor the harveit lay, 

Where a ſoft gale may blow the chaff away; 

Then, of your labuur to compute the gain, 290 

Before you fill the veſſels mete the grain. 

Sweep up the chaff, to make your work complete, 

The chaff and ſtraw the ox and mule will eat. 

When in the year's proviſion you have laid, 


Take home a ſingle man and fervant maid ; 


Among your workmen let this care be ſhown 

To one who has no manſion of his own. 

Be ſure a ſharp tooth'd cur well fed to keep, 
Your houſe's guard, while you in ſafety fleep. 

The harveſt paſs'd, and thus by Ceres blefs'd, zo 


| Unyoke the beaſt, and ive your ſervants rel. 
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Orion and the Dog, each other nigh, 
Together mounted © the midmoſt ſky, 

When in the roſy morn Arcturus ſhines, 

Then pluck the cluſters from the parent vines; 
Forget not next the ripen d grapes to lay 

Jeu nights in air, nur take them in by day; 
Five more remember, cre the wine is made, 
To let them lie t© mellow in the ſhade; 

And in the ſixth briſkly yourſelf mploy, 310 
To catk the gift of Bacchus, firc of joy. 

Next, in the rou!:d do not to plough forget, 
When the Seven Virgins and Orion ſet ; 
Thus an advantage always ſhail appear, 

In ev'ry labour of the various year. 

If o'cr your mind prevails the loye of gain, 
And tempts you to the dangers of the main, 
Yet in her harbour ſafe the veſſel keep, 

When ſtrong Orion chaſes to the deep 

The Virgin ſtars; then the winds war aloud, 320 
And veil the ocean with a fable cloud : | 
Then round the bark, already haul'd on ſhore, 
Lay ſtones, to fix her when the tempeſts roar ; 
But fir ſt forget no: well the kcel t© drain; 


And draw the pin to ſave her from the rain. 


Furl the ſhip's wings, her tackling home convey, 

And o'er the ſmoke the well made rudder lay. 

With patiepce wait for a propitious gale, ' 

And a calm ſeaſon to unſurl the ſail; | 

Then launch the ſwift wing'd veſſel on the main, 

With a fit burden to return with gain. 331 

So our poor father toil'd his hours away, a 

Careful to live in the unhappy day; 

He, fooliſh Perſes, ſpent no time in vain, 

But fled misfortunes through the wat'ry plain, 

He, from Xolian Cuma, th' ocean pals'd, 

Here in his fable bark arriv'y at laſt. 

Not far from Helicon he fix'd his race, 

In Aſcra's village, miſerable place! 

How comſortleſs the winter ſeaſon there! 340 

And cheerleſs Aſcra is thy ſummer air. : 
O Perſes, may'ſt thou ne*er forget thy fire, 

But let thy breaſt his good example fire: 

The proper bus'neſs of each ſeaſon mind; 

And, O ! be cautious when you truſt the wind: 

If large the veſſel, and her lading large, 

And if the ſeas prove faithful to their charge, 

Great are your gains; but, by one evil blaſt, 

Away your hopes are with your venture caſt, 


If diligent to live from debtors free, © 356 


You raſhly are reſolv d to trade by fea, 

'To my inſtri ctions an attention pay, 

Andi learn the courſes of the liquid way: 

Though nor to build, nor guide a ſhip I know, 

I'll teach you when the ſounding main to plough. 
Once have croſs'd the deep, and not before 

Nor ſince, from 4ulis to Eubcea's ſhore, 

From Aulis, where th' aſſen.ibled Greeks lay bound, 

All arm'd for Troy, for beautcous dames re- 

nown'd : | EF 

At Chalcis, there the youth of noble mind, 360 

For ſo their great forefather had enjoin'd, 

The games decreed, all ſacred to the grave 

Of king Amphidamas, the wiſe and brave; 

A victor there in ſong the pride I bore, 

A well car'd tripod, to my native ſhure ; 
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Which to the ſacred Heliconian nine 

! offer'd grateful for their gift divine, 

Where with the love of verſe | firſt was fir'd, 

Where by the keav'nly maids I was inſpir d; 

To them |[ owe, to them alone I owe, 370 

What of the ſeas or of the ſtars | know; 

Mine is the pow'r to tell, by them reveal'd, 

he will cf Jove, tremendous with his ſhield; 

Fo them who taught me firſt, to them belong 

The bloom ing honours of th' immortal ſong. 
When, from the tropic of the ſummer's ſun, 

Full fifty days and nights their courſe have run, 

Feariefs of danger. for the voy'ge prepare, 

Smooth is the ocean, and ſerene the air: ſview, 

Then you the bark, ſafe with her freight, may 

And gladſome as the day the joyful crew, 38L 

Unleſs great Jove, the king of gods, or he, 

Neptune, that ſhakes the earth, and rules the ſea, 

The two immortal pow'rs en whom the end 

Of mortals, good and bad, alike depend, 

Should jointly or alone their force employ, 

And in a luckleſs hour the ſhip deſtroy : 

If, free from ſuch miſchance, the veſſel flies 

O'er a calm ſea, beneath indulgent fkies, 38g 

Let nothing long thee from thy home detain, 

But meaſure, quickly meaſure back the main. 

Haſte your return before the vintage paſt 

Prevent th' autumnal ſhow'rs and fouthern blaſt, 

Or you, too late a penitent, will find 

A ruffl'd ocean, and unfriendly wind. 

Others there are who choofe to hoiſt the ſail, 

And plough the ſea, before a ſprivg-tide gale, 

When firſt the footſteps of the crow are ſeen 

Clearly as on the trees the budding green: 

But then, may my advice prevail, you'll keep 40 

Your veſſel ſafe at land, nor truft the deep; 

Many, ſurpriſing weakneſs of the mind, 

Tempt all the perils of the ſea and wind, 

Face death in all the terrors of the main, 

Secking, the ſoul of wretched mortals, gain. 

Would'ſt thou be ſafe, my cautions be thy guide; 

Tis ſad to periſh in the boiſt'rous tide. 


When for the voy'ge your veflel leaves the ſhore, 


Truft in her hollow ſides not half your ftore ; 
The leſs your loſs ſhould ſhe return no more: 410 
With all your ſtock, how diſmal would it be 
To have the cargo periſh in the ſea ! | 
A load, you know, too ponderous for the wain, 
Will cruſh the axletree, and ſpoil the grain. 
Let ev'ry action prove a mean confels'd ; 
A moderation is in all the beſt. 

Next to my counſels an attention pay, 
To form your judgment for the nuptial day. 
When you have number'd thrice ten years in time, 
The age wature when manhood dates his prime, 
With caut jon chooſe the partner of your bed 421 
'Whom fifteen ſprings have crown'd, a virgin wed. 
Let prudence now direct your choice; a wife 
s or a blefling or a eurſe in life; | 
Her father, mother, know, relations, friends, 
For on her education much depends: 
If all at e good, accept the maiden bride; . 
Then form her manners, and her ad ions guide: 
A life of blifs ſucceeds the happy choice; 
Nor ſaall your friends lament, nog foes rejoice. 430 
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Wretched the man condemn'd to drag the chain, 
What reſtleſs ev'ning his, what days of pain! 

Of a luxurious mate, a wanton dame, 

That ever burns with an inſatiate flame, 

A wife who ſeeks to revel out the nights 

In ſumptuous banquets, and in ſtol'n delights : 
Ah | wretched mortal: though in body ſtrong, 
Thy conſtitution cannot ſerve thee long ; 

Old age vexatious ſhall o'ertake thee ſoon ; 

Thine is the ev'n of life before the noon. 440 

Obſerve in all you do, and all you ſay, 

Regard to the immortal gods to pay. | 

Firſt in your friendſhip let your brother ſtand, 
80 nearly join'd in blood, the ſtiicteſt ban ; 

Or ſhould another be your heart's ally, 

Let not a fault of thine diſſolve the tie; 5 
Nor &er debaſe the friendſhip with a lie. 

Should he offenſive, or in deed, or ſpeech, 

Firſt in the ſacred union make the breach, 

To puniſh him may your reſentments tend; 450 
For who more-guilty than a faithleſs friend ! 

But if, repentant of his breach of truſt, 

The ſelf accuſer thinks your vengeance juſt, 

And humbly begs you would no more complain, 
Sink your reſentments, and be friends again; 

Or the poor wretch, all ſorrowful to part, 

Sighs for another friend to eaſe his heart. 
Whatever rage your boiling heart ſuſtains, 

Let not the face diſcloſe your inward pains. 

Be your companions o'er the focial bowl 460 
The few ſeleQed, each a virtuous ſoul. 

Never a friend among the wicked go, 

Nor ever join to be the good man's ſoe. 

When you behold a man by fortune poor, 

Let him not leave with ſharp rebukes the door ; 
The treaſure of the tongue, in ev'ry caule, 
With moderation us'd obtains applauſe ; 

What of another you ſeverely ſay, 

May amply be return'd another day. 

When you are ſummon'd to the public feaſt, 470 
Go with a willing mind a ready gueſt; 

Grudge not the charge, the burden is but ſmall; 
Good is the cuſtom, and it pleaſes all. 

When the libation of black wine you bring, 
A morning off ring to the heavenly king, 

With hands unclean, if you prefer the pray'r, 
Jove is incens'd, your vows are loſt in air; 

So all th' immortal pow'rs on whom we call, 
If with polluted hands, are deaf to all. 

When you weuld have your urine paſs away, 
$tand not upright before the eye of day; 481 
And ſcatter not your water as you go; 

Nor let it, when you're naked, from you flow : 
In either caſe tis an unſeemly ſight : 
The gods obſerve alike by day and night : 


The man whom we devout and wiſe may call 
Sits in that act, or ſtreams againſt a wall. | 
Whate'er you do in amorous delight, 
Be all tranſacted in the veil of night; 
And when tranſported, to your wife's embrace 
You haſte, pollute no conſecrated place; 491 
Nor leck to taſte her beauties when you part 
From a ſad fun'ral, with a heavy heart: 
When from the joyous feaſt you come all gay, 
In her fair arms revel the night away. 
When to the rivulet to bathe you go, 
Whoſe lucid currents never ceaſing, flow, 
'Ere to deface the ſtream you leave the land, | 
With the pure limpid waters cleanſe each hand; 


Then on the lovely ſurface fix your look, 508 


And ſupplicate the guardians of the brook : 
Who in the river thinks himſelf ſecure, -. 
With malice at his heart, and hands impure, 


Too late a penitent, ſhall find ere long, 


By what the gods inflict, his raſhneis wrong. 

When to the gods your ſolemn vows you pay, 
Strictly attend while at the feaſt you ſtay ; 

No!: the black iron to your hands apply, 
From the freſh parts to pare the uſeleſs dry. 

The bowl, from which you the libation pour 
To heav'n, profane not in the ſocial hour: 31 
Who things devote to vulgar uſe employ, | 
Thoſe men ſome dreadful vengeance ſhall deſtroy. 

Never begin to build a manſion ſeat, | 
Unleſs you're ſure to make the work complete; 
Leſt on th' unfiniſh'd roof, high perch'd, the crow 
Croak hurrid, and foretel approaching woe. 

"Tis hurtful in the footed jar to eat, 

Till purify'd : nor in it bathe your feet. 

Who in a flothful way his children rears, $26 
Will ſee them feeble in their riper years. 

Never by acts cffeminate diſgrace 
Yourſelf, nor bathe your body in the place 
Wherc women bathe; for time and cuſtom can 
Soiten your heart to adts beneath a man. 

When on the ſacred rites you fix your eyes, 
Deride not in your breaſt the ſacrifice 
For know, the god, to whom the flames aſpire, 
May puniſh you ſeverely in his ire. 

Sacred the fountains, and the ſeas eſteem, 

Nor by indecent acts pollute their ſtream. 531 

Theſe precepts keep, fond of a virtuous name, 
And ſhun the loud reports of evil fame: 

Fame is an ill you may with eaſe obtain, 

And ſad oppreſſion to be borne with pain; 

And when you would the noiſy clamours drown, 
You'll find it hard to lay your burden down :; _ 
Fame of whatever kind, not wholly dies ; 

A goddels ſhe, and ſtrengthens as ſhe flies 
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NOTES TO THE SECOND BOOK OF THE WORKS AND DAYS. 


Ver. I. I ſhall firſt obſerve that the poet very | direction when to ſow and to reap ; which rule is 
lengthened - 


judiciouſly begins his inſtructions with a general | contained in the two firſt lines, but 
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436 * 
the tranflation into ſeven. This firſt main pre- 
cept is to reap when the Pleiades rife, and to 
plough when they ſet. * 

After this he informs his countrymen in their 
ſeveral duties at home and in the fields. For the 
Poetical and allegorical meaning of the Pleiades, 
I ſhalF aſe the words of the Scholiaſt on this paſſage. 

Pleione bore to Atlas ſeven daughters; the names 
of which we find in the Phenomena of Aratus. 
Alcyone, Merope, Celceno, EleQte, Sterope, Tay- 
gete, and Maia ; but fix of which, ſays he, are 
ſeen. Theſe being purſued by Orion, who was 


in love with them, were changed i into doves, and 
© afterwards placed by Jupiter in the Zodiac. Thus 


Much for the fabulous. By Atlas, who is ſaid to 
ſupport the heavens on his ſhoulders, is meant the 
pole, which divides and determinates the hemi- 
ſpheres ; of whom the Pleiades, or ſeven ſtars, and 
all other ſtars. are ſaid to be. born; becauſe, after 


the ſeparation of the hemiſpheres, they appeared. 


Ide riſing of the Pleiades is from the gth of May 
to the 23d of June: the ſetting of them from the 
8th of October to the gth of December. Tzetz. 
What our author means by their r ſing and ſetting. 
1 have endeavoured to explain in my tranſlation. 

1 Ver. 8 This is, ſays Tzetzes, partly in April 
and partly in May; which is occaſioned by the 


vicinity of the ſun to the Pleiades at that time. 


In April he paſſes through Aries, and in May 
throogh Taurus; in the middle of which fign 
theſe ſtars are placed. Some, contrary to Tzetzes, 
date the riſing of theſe from the beginning of 
June; to which month quite through May, ſay 
they, the fun paſſes through Taurus and Gemini. 
© Ver.:22. It is evident from theſe and other liner, 
that though Perſes had defrauded his brother of 
his right, he was ſoon reduced to want his aſſi ſt- 
ance. It may not be impertinent here to obſerve, 
that Heſiod, in ſeveral of his moral precepts, had 
his eye on the preſent circumſtances of his bro- 
ther; as in the firſt book, ver. 431, ſpeaking of 
the wicked, 

hke a dream his ill got riches fly. 


Ver. 59. The wood that is felled at this time 


of the year may be preſerved imputrid, the moiſ- 
ture having been dried away by the heat of the 


weather, which renders it firm and durable; but 


if felled with the moiſture in the trunk or bole, it 


_ Tots. Teel. 


Ver. 60. Some think this was for the ſame uſe 


of a mill: if fo, an argument may be brought, 


frony the invention of mills, for the antiquity of | 


Heſiod. who docs not mention one in any of his 
writings. 


Ver. 76. On the a here mentioned, a- 


77 ο , Graevius has a leat ned note, from 
the ſcholiaſt of Apollonius Rhodius; the firſt he 
and other commentators interpret a plough made 
of a wood that inclines, by nature, to à plough- 
tail: ſays one, © aratrum quod habet dentale ſoli- 
dum et adnatum, non affixum.“ Tzetzes takes 
no notice of this paſſage. See the View. 
Ver. 94. The crane is a very fearful and tender 
bird, and ſoon ſenſible of cold and heat, and, 
through the weight of its body, caſily feels. the, 
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quality of the upper air, while flying; which oc. 
caſions her ſcreaming in cold Nee leſt ſhe 
ſhould fall. Tretz. 

Ver. 114. Heſiod keeps up an air of piety quite 
through his poem, which, as Mr. Addiſon obſer ves 
in his Eſſay on the Georgic, ſhould be always 
maintained. Tzetzes tells vs Zivs xfomn; is Bac- 
chus; and the reaſon for his being joined with 
Ceres, is becauſe they were in Egypt together, 
where they inſtruted men in the aft of tillage, 
and planting. It is not unreaſonable to imagine, 
the poet ſhould invoke Bacchus and Ceres, who 
are the two deities which preſide over the harveſt 
and the vintage, two great ſubjects of this book : 
but the learned Grævius has put it out of diſpute 
that it is Pluto. Ztvs e,, ays he, is the infer- 
nal Jupiter; by xb the Grecks meaned ala 
dou, * what is under ground This he illultrates 
by many authorities, and proves Xa $tn to be 
« infernal gods We find many inſcriptions, conti- 
nues he, X@ONIOIE OGEolx, iu other places 8% 
ax lx xb og. We lee in ancient monuments x47; 
FE guns i::ferna] Mercury, becauſe he drives the ſols 
of the departed to the ſhades below, Aſchy ius 
calls Pluto Zug ac er-, the Jupiter oſ the dead; 
and He ſiod, likewiſe, in his Theogony ſtyles him 
920 r, and the furies are called by Euri- 
pides, #401 $12: infernal godd les.” Now let us 
examine why Pluto is ivvoked by the huſband- 
men; he was believed to be author of all the riches 
which come out of the earth. This we have in a 
hymn to Pluto aſcribed to Or; heus : 

Ilas7roorwy yiveny Bgor ny KEgT O15 W;. 

« The giver ofrichesto human race inannualfruits:" 

and Cicero, d: Natura Deorum, thus accounts for it, 
* quod recidant omnia in terras, et oriuntur e 
&© terris,” becauſe all things muſt be reduced to, 
and ariſe from, the earth. Thus far Grævius; 
and Valla, in his tranſlation has took it in the 
ſame ſenſe : “ Plutonem, in primis. venerare.“ 

Ver. 128. E, ride av70; ore OLvunios £m 
ovalu, is one line in the original; the confiruc- 
tion of which is, if heaven ſhall afterwards grant 
you a good end.” The natural interpretation of 
which is, that proper pains may be taken for the 
tillage ; bur, if an nnlucky ſeaſon ſhould happen, 
the labour of the huſbandman is fruſtrated. 

Ver. 13) After the poet has taught his coun- 
trymen what ſeaſons to plough and ſow in, he 
teaches them what to avoid: which are all the 


days in the winter tropic, or what the Latins call 


Solſtice. From the ſetting of Sagitta, and the ri- 
ſing of Equus, to the riſing of the Pleiades, which 
is from the eighth degree of Aries to the ſeventh 
of Cancer, the vernal cquin x begins and ends, 
From the riſing cf the Pleiades, which is from the 
eighth degree of Cancer, to the rifing of Arcturus 
and Capricorn, is the ſummer ſolſtice, of one hun- 
dred and twenty-four days. From the riſing ot 
Arcturus and Capricorn, to the ſetting of the 

leiades and Orion, is the autumu equinox, of fifty- 

ix days. From the ſetting of the Pleiades and 
Orion, to the ſetting of Sagitta, and the riſing 0! 
Equus, is the winter follice of an hundred days 
Tzeth, + 
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Ver. 164. Grzvius changes the common Latin 
tranſlation of this paſſage, Æncam ſed m, into offi 
einam ærariam, or ferrarigm, which 1s apparently 
right to all who underſtand. the author. Theſe 
forges, with the Axa, were places always open 
to poor people, where they uſed to ſleep. Pro- 
clus, in his remarks on this verſe, ſays, at one 
time in Athens were three hundred and fixty 
of theſe public places. Owns is the ſame with 
Zowe; ; in this ſenſe our poet uſcs it in another 
place: ®Þivyzw de clue Fwnus, fly the open 
houſes, or ſhady places: hence dtn ſignifies to 
loiter, or goſſip, in any place; aud hence Juoxer, 
»utr]z, and ones, become ſynonimous. Dicazat- 
chus gives this character of the Athenians: a 
people, ſays he, much inclined to vain prating ; 
a lurking, ſycophantic crew, very inquiſitive aſter 
the affairs of other people, Thus much from 
Gravius. Theſe places, in one ſenſe, are not un- 
like the tenſtrinæ, or barbers-ſhops of the Romans, 
where all the idle people aſſembled ; which were 
once remarkable, and are now, in ſeveral places 
among us, for being the rendez vous of idle folks. 
in this ſenſe, Friſius ſeems to take this paſſage : 
ſabrorum vitato focos, nugaſque calentes, &c, This 
ſame cuſtom of loitering, and goſſiping, at a bar- 
ber's ſhop, was notorious too at Athens, as we 
may learn from the Plutus of Ariſtophanes, 


Ov edo. 
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« By Hercules, I would not believe it, if it was 
the common talk among the idle fellows in the 
« barbers-ſhops. a | 

The laſt part of this note, from Ariſtophanes, 
by Mr. Theobald. 

Ver. 175. Here begins a lively and poetical 
deſcription. The coming of the north wind, the 
effe& it has on the land, water, wouds, man, and 
beaſt, is naturally and beautifully painted. The 
incidents of the ſheep, and the virgin, are ridi- 
culed, by Mr. Addi'on, in his Eſſay on the Geor- 
gic, as mean. I muſt beg leave to diſſeut from 


that great writer. The repreſentation of their 


comfortable condition ſerves to enliven the pic- 
ture of the diſtreſs of the other creatures, who are 
more expoſcd to the inclemency of the weather. 
All this is carried on with great judgment: the 
poet goes not out of the country for images: he. 
tells us not of the havoc that is made in towns 
by ſtorms. That of the polypus, is a very pra- 
per circumſtance, and not foreign to a rural de- 
ſcription. Valla and Friſus differ in their names 
of this month; one will have it to be December, 
and the other January : be it cither of which, it 
is plain from hence it was the month in which 
the Greeks celebrated the feaſt of Bacchus, He- 
ſiod calls it Am,, from one of the names of 
that deity. 

Ver. 203. The original, which I have tranſ- 
lated Polypus, from the example of every Latin 
verſion, and commentator, is eveptos, which ſig- 
niſies any thing that is boneleſs The Scholiaſt 
tells us, from Pliny, bock ix. the polypus in the 


levere winter ſeaſons keeps in his tave; and 
gnaws his feet through hunger: and Tzetzes 
iays many of them have been found with maim⸗ 
ed feer. From theſe accounts, we may reaſonably. 
conclude what Heiiod calls eve5zcs to be the ſame 
fiſh. | | 

Ver. 215. Here is a deſcription of the old Gre. 
cian habit fur men in winter. The ſoft tunie is 
an under garment, the cther a ſort of a looſe coat 
to wrap round the body, which he informs you 
how to make. The warp is that part of the 
loom, when ſet, which the ſhuttle + oes through ; 
the woof is the thread which comes from the 
ſhurtle in weaving. To keep the neck warm, he 
adviies to throw the ſkin of ſame beaſt croſs the 
ſhoulders. The covering for the head was a 
thick cap, which came quite over the ears From 
his menti-ning nothing elſe in particular, we may 
imagine the ſhoes completed the dreſs. Le Clerc, 
on this place, merrily obſerves, that the earneſt 
directions ſour making the winter dreſs, ſavour 
very mu+h of old age in the poet: but muſt t eg 
leave to remark, that ſome allowance is to be 
made fer the had clime of his country, of which 
we find himſelf giving a wretched character. 

Ver. 233. Hence we may learn the opinion of 
the ancients concerning the dew, Says ['zetzes, 
a cleud contracted from humid yapours extenu- 
ates into wind: if the vapours are thin, they de- 
icend into dew; but if thick, they condenſe and 
fall into rain. | 

| ſhall recommend to thoſe who would inform 
chemlelves better in the natute cf theſe bodies, 
and how they act on each other, Dr. Wood- 
werd's Natural Hiſtory of the Earth, in the third 
part of ich theſe ſubjects are judiciouſly treat- 
ed ol. 

Ver. 244. The reaſon the Scholiaſt gives for 
ſtinting the provender of the oxen at this time, is, 
becaule the days are at the ſhorteſt; theretore 
they are not kept ſo much to labour as in ſome 
other parts of the years but they ſleep molt of 
their time away, and therefore are recruited by 
reſt. The caſe is not the ſame with the huſband» 
men; their labour is not leffened, and they require 
the more food, the more rigorous the weather. 

Ver. 250. The ſetting of the Pleiades is from 
the 8th of October to the gth of December. The 
winter ſolſtice continues an hundred days after; 
and, according to the poet, Arcturus riſes ſixty 
days after the winter ſolſtice. The uſe of prun- 
ing the viges at this time muſt be to cut off the 
leaves which ſhade the grapes from the ſun. 

Ver. 255. The poet calls it anbei, yawn, 
alluding to the ſtory of Progne and Fhilomela, 
the daughters of Pandion, king of Athens; the 
latter of which was married to Tereus, king of 
Thrace, who was in love with her ſiſter Progne, 
whom he debauched, and afterwards cut out her 
tongue. The ſtory is told at large by Ovid, in 
his Metamorphoſes, book vi. 

Ver. 256, The Greek word, which I have 
tranflated ſnails, is P4940:x05 which literally ſigni- 


fies any animal that carries its houſe about with 
| it, The poct here ſays, it is time to begin che 
, T 


1 
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harveſt when the ground is ſo exceſſive hot, that 
the ſnail. or gigi cannot bear it 
Ver. 269 lt is remarkable, that Virgil, and 


other Latin poets, generally uſe the epithet ra,,je⸗ 
to cicada whereas the Greeks deſcribe the Ter] | 


as a muſical creature,—Tt:7|y/05 £764 Toys PigTegov 
" ade, Theor, Idyl. x. 


You ſing ſweeter than a graſhopper. 


Manage os, merhit, 
Or. dene 7” axgov, 
OA Nu deco TETWHWS, 
Bari o rg, 18176. 
ANACREON. 


Graſhopper, we hail thee bleſs'd, 
In thy lofty ſhady neſt, 
Happy. merry, as a king, 
Sipping dew, you ſip and ſing. 


We have a f'ller deſcription of this creature in 
the ſhield of Hercules: X 


The ſeaſon when the graſhopper begun 

To welcome with his ſong the ſummer ſun; 
With his black wings he flies the melting day 
Beneath the ſhade, his feat a verdant ſpray; 
He early with the morn exerts his voice, 

Him mortals hear, and as they hear rejoice; 
All day they hear him from his cool retreat; 
The tender dew his drink, the dew his meat. 


1 muſt here take notice, that the graſhopper, in 
the original, is »xcve 717). 

* «© The Greek poets, agreeing thus in their de- 
« ſcription of this creature, give me reaſon to be- 
« lieve the common tranſlation of this word into 
c g] is falle. Henry Stephens, and others, 
„ give us an account of the cicada, and acheta, 
et the latter of which, ſay they, is the ſinper.” 
The following collection, concerning this creature, 
by Mr. Theobald. The »xere 7:7], or male 
ſinging graſhopper, has ſuch properties aſcribed 
to it, by the ancients, as ought to leave us greatly 
in doubt, whether it could be the ſame animal 
which we-now call by that name. 1 will ſubjoin 
what I have met with in authors concerning it, 
and think the contents of ſuch extracts may ſtand 
for reaſons. Heſiod, Anacreon, Theocritus, Ariſ- 
tophanes, &c. all concur to celebrate the ſweetneſs 
of its note: and the old Scholiaſt upon Ariftopha- 
nes particularly acquaints us, that the Athenians, 
of the moſt early times, wore golden graſhoppers 
in their hair; becauſe, being a muſical animal, it 
was ſacred to Apollo, who was one of their tutelar 
deities, I can remember but a ſingle paſſage that 
contains any thing ſpoken in derogation of the me- 
lody of the 547], and that is from Simonides, as 
quoted by Atheneus. Tas awerer ri7]oyts, Lib. xv. 
cap. 8. Caſaubon renders it, Quam cicadæ mo- 
dorum neſciæ; and tells us, that the rs7ſis here 
Kand for bad poets, or bad fingers. The utmoſt 
talent, I think, of our graſhoppers now known, is 
an acute, but not over grateſul, chirping. 

lian, in particular, de Animal. inſtances, among 
the preferences that nature gives to the male ſex 


ip animals, the ſinging of the male graſhoppers : 


and, in another place, he feems to rank them with 


birds; tor all the other birds that are vocal, ſays 


he, expreſs their ſound, like man, with the mouth; 


but the tone of the 757]; is by the verberation of 


a little membrane about the bins. 

Ariſtot e does not give us much light upon the 
queſtion : he ſays 74g: Zwwy, lib. v. there are two 
ſorts. of +47]:yss, alarg:r and a ſmaller fort; that 
the large and vocal ſpecies were called axira, 
but the {mall :-youz. and ſubjoins, that no gu- 
rig are to be found, where ns trees are; a point 
that will preſently fall under conficeration., 

But we learn ſomething farther frm ZElian, de 
Animal, lib. xii., that theſe urs were not only 
more vocal than what are now mei with, but of 


a ſize big enough to b ſold for food that there 


was likewiſe a ſca graſn pper, if we are to call it 
ſo," of the bigneſs of a ſmall crab. or cray fiſh, 
which made ſome noiſe when ever it was taken, 
lib. xiii Fheſe indeed, were ſeldom made uſe of 
for food, by reafon of a firgular ſuperſtition ; for 
the Serephians paid them ſuch uncommen ho- 
mage, as to bury, and weep over, any of them 
u hich died, becauſe they eſteemed them ſacred to 
Perſeus, the ſon of Jupiter. There is arother 
circumſtance, aſſerted by a number of authors, in 
which the richie differed from our graſhoppers ; 
and .tha* is, of their ſitting and ſinging in trees. 
lt is evident, ſays Euſtathius, ad Jliad iii., that 
the Ts7]ryss ſing aloft; for a great part of their 
ſongs come from the branches of trees, and not 
from the ground. This neceſſarily brings me to 
remember, ſays he, that ſymbolical threatening, 
which a certain prince ſent to his enemies, that 
he would make their 7:7]: ſing on the ground; 
meaning, that he would cur down their trees, 
and lay their country waſte. Ariſtotle meg: gnre- 
ens, and Demetrius T:g rgpnvues, both record 
this expreſſion, but aſcribe it to different perſons: 
and that may be the reaſon Euſtathius names no 
particular perſon for it: nor did thefe irs 
ſing only upon ſhrubs and buſhes, but on the tops 
of the moſt lofty trees. Archias, in his epigram, 
vid. Anthol. Grec:-mentions the rerli fitting upon 
the green boughs of the flouriſhing pitchtree; 
and Leonidas, in another which immediately fol- 
lows, gives an epithet alluding to its neſting in 
the oak, SovoxoTa 11 771. : ; 
Laſtly, Another circumſtance, in which the 7: 
Tryt; alſo differed from our graſhoppers, is, that 
cours only hop and ſkip lightly, the other ſeem to 
have had-a power of flying like birds. lian, de 
Animal. lib. v. gives us more than a ſuſpicion of 
this, or tells us a very ridiculous ſtory, if he did not 
belicve it. He begins with informing us, that the 
TiT|yis both of Rhegium and Locri, if they 
were removed out of their own confines into the 
other, became entirely mute; a change, that na- 
ture only could account for. He ſubjoins to this, 
that as Rhegium and Locri are ſeparated by a 
ſmall river, though the diſtance from bank to bank 
was not, at moſt, above an acre's breadth, theſe 
rie never fly over (d ινi] to the oppoſite 
bank. Pauſanias, Ha:zxwv ii. (who gives us the 
name of this river, Caecinus), puts a different turn 
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upon the ſtory of theſe memvrable 547],y45, that where his father lived, from Cuma in Italy, fa» 


thoſe on the {ide of Locriwere as ſhrill as any what- 
ever, but that none of thoſe within the territories 
of Rhegium were ever vocal. So much for graſhop- 
pers. I, thought what 15 mentioned by our poet, 
concerning the {weetnels of their voice, and their 
perching on trees, might make this note neceflary. 

Ver. 284. Lhe Scholiaſt tells us this wine took 
its name f:om a country in Thrace abounding with 


' fine wines. Armenidas is of the fame opiniun; 


and Epicharmus ſays it is ſo called from the Byb- 
lian hills. I'his is mentioned in the catalogue of 
wines which Philinus gives us; viz. the Letbiao, 
Chian, Thaſian, Byblian, and Mendzan. Theo- 
critus, in his fourteenth Idyllium, calls it the fine 
flavoured Byblian. Ze Clerc 

Ver. 285. The Greeks never accuſtomed them- 
ſelves to drink their wine unmixed When Ulyſ- 
ſes parted from Calypſo Homer tells us, he took 
with him“ one veſſel of wine, and another large 
one of water.“ Meander ſays; g. 5 ros tive I 
tz wovey, three of water; and but one of wine.“ 
Barnes's Homer. In the fourth book of the Iliad 
we find Agamemnon complimenting ldomeneus 


in this mauner ; 


Though all the reſt with ſtated rules we bound, 
Unmix'd, unmeaſur'd, are thy goblets crown'd, 
Pork. 


Ver. 292. This at firſt ſeems abſurd, to adviſe 
to ſweep up the chaff after they had threſhed it in 
a place where the wind blowed it away but we 
ate to take notice, that the time for threſhing i- 
when a ſoft gale blows, ſufficient only to ſeparate 
the chaff from the corn. | 

Ver. 502. As the buſineſs of agriculture is to 
be minded from the riſing and ſetting of the Plct- 
ades, that of the vintage is from the appearance 


of Arcturus; when it appears in the evening the 


vines are to be pruned, and when in the morning 
the grapes are to be gathered. This, according to 
the Scholiaſt, is ſometime after the ninth of Auguſt. 

Ver. 312. Here the poet ends the labours of the 
year, ſo far as relates to the harveſt and the vin- 
tage, concluding with his tirſt inſtruction founded 
on the ſetting of the Pleiades. For the ſtogy of 
Orion, who was changed into a conſtellation, and 
the Pleiades, look on the note to the firſt line of 
this book. 

Ver. 316. The directions for the management 


of the veflels, ro haul them on ſhore, to block 


them round with ſtones, to keep them ſteady, to 
drain the keel, &c. and the particular inſtructions 
for the voyage, ſhow their ſhips not to have been 
very large, nor their cemmerce very extenſive. 
The largeſt man of war, mentioned by Homer, 
in the Grecian fleet, carrying but one hundred 
and twenty men. 

Ver. 336. The Zolian iſles took their name 
from Zolus their king, who was a great mathe- 
matician for his time, and ſkillul in marine affairs, 
for which he was afterwards called God of the 
Winds, Tzetz. It is not unlikely that Heſiod 
uled this epithet Æolian, to diſtinguiſh this city 


£ 


mous for the birth of che ſybil of that name. 

Ver. 339. Aſcra is mountainous and windy z 
where the ſaow that. is on the mountains often 
melts, and overfiows the country. Tzetz. 

Ver. 356. When we conſider this poſitive de- 
claration of his travels, which ſeems, as I obſerved 
before, as if he deſigned to prevent miſtakes, and 
that Bœotia and Eubœa are both iſlands, we can» 
not in the leaſt diſpute his being a Bœotian born. 

Ver. 365. The honour here paid to poetry, is 
very great; for we find the tripod the reward on- 
ly of great and conſiderable actions. Agamem- 
non, in the eighth book of the lliad, ſeeing the 
gallant and wonderful exploits of Teucer, promi- 
tes, if they take Troy, to give him a tripod, as the 
meed of his valour , and, among other things, the 
tripod is offered to Achilles, to regain his friend- 
{hip, when he had left the field. Pauſanias book 
5. give us an account of the funeral games in ho- 
nour of Pelias, viz. th2 chariot-race, the quoiting, 
the diſcu:, the boxing with the cœſtus, &c. where 
Jaſon, Peleus, and other heroes of the age, cen- 
ter ded, and the victor in each had a tripod for his 
reward, ['ripods were for various uſes; ſome 
were conſecra ed to the ſervice of religion; ſome 
uſed as feats, ſome as tables, and ſome as orna- 
ments; they were ſupported on three feet, with 
handles to their ſides. | 

Ver. 383. Neptune is called Earthſhaker, be- 
cauſe water, according to the opinion of the an- 
cients, is the cauſe of earthquakes. Tzctz. Here 
he names of Jupiter and Neptune, can be uſed 
wich no other but a phyſical meaning, that is, for 
the air and the fea; ſo that the nd of mariners 
are juſtly ſaid to be in the hands of Jupiter and 
Neptune. 

Ver. 419. The reaſon the Spartan lawgiver gave 
for adviſing men not to marry till ſuch an age, was 
becaule the children ſhonld be ſtrong and vigorous. 
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riefiod's advice, both for the age of the man and 


the woman, ſeems-to be reaſonably grounded. A 
man at thirty is certainly as ſtrong in his under- 
ſtanding as ever he can be; fo far at leaſt as will 
lerve him to conduct his family affairs. A maid 
of tilteen comes freſh from the care of her parents, 
without any tincture of the temper of another 
man; a prudent huſband, therefore, may form her 
miud according to his own : for this reaſon he 
would have her a virgin, knowing likewiſe that 
the impreſſion a woman receives from a firſt love 
is not eaſily eraſed. 

Ver. 474. Hector uſcs almoſt the ſame words 
in which the precept is laid down: 


Kees My Geige 37 Al * Jer c 
Agua, IL 2. | 


* I am afraid to pour libations of black wine to 


« Jove with unwaſhed hands.” 


1 quote this, as | have other paſſages with the 
ſame view, only to ſhow that the ſame cuſtom 
was held ſacred in the time of the Trojan wars, 
according to Homer, as in the days of Heſiod. 

Ver. 480. Some of the commentators, and Lzetzes 
among the relſt, would perſuade us, that the poet 
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had a ſeeret meaning in each of theſe ſuperſtitious | ſtition of the age, though the Scholiaſt would give U 
| ecepts, and that they are not to be took literally, | us a phyſical reaſon for abſtinence at that time; T 
| ut as ſo many allegories. In anſwer to them, we | which is, leſt the melancholy of the mind ſhould 1 
* may as well imagine all the Talmud and Levitical affect the fruit of the enjoyment. Indeed, the next 1 
laws to be the ſame. They might as well have | lines ſeem to favour this conjecture; and perhaps 1 
faid, that the poct would not have us piſs towards | the poet endeavoured, while he was laying down K 
the ſun for fear we ſhould hurt our eyes. I know | a religious precept, to ſtrengthen it by philoſo- 5, 
not whether theſe and the following precepts ſa- 5. | B 
your moſt of the age of the poet, or of the poet's | Ver. 530. Theſe verſes are rejected by Plutarch, T 
old age. | whoſe authority Proclus makes uſe of, as not of 1 
er. 492. This doubtleſs is a part of the ſuper- | our poet. Guictus, - 
a A 
* 
** 4 — — — 1 
BOOK IIIx. 
THE ARGUMENT. 
Taz poet here diſtinguiſhes holidays from others, and what are propitious and what not, for dif- 
. ferent works; and concludes with a ſhort recommendation of religion and morality. | 
Your ſer vants to a juſt obſervance train Not ſo the ſixteenth to the plantet's care; 0 
Of days, as Heav'n and human rites ordain ; A day unlucky to the new-born fair, q 
Great Jove with wiſdom o'er the year pre ſides, Alike unhappy to the marry'd then; 30 fr 
DireRs the ſeaſons, and the moments guides. A day propitious to the hirth of men : N 
Of ev'ry month, the moſt propitious day, The ſixth, the ſame both to the man and maid; 
The thirtiech, chooſe your labours to ſurvey ; 5 Then ſecret vows are made, and nymphs betray d; a 
And the due wages to your ſervants pay. The fair by ſoothing words are captives led; * 
The firſt of ev'ry moon, we facred deem, The goſſip's tale is told, detraction ſpread; ad 
Alike the fourth throughout the year eſteem; The kid of caſtrate, and the ram, we hold ; 
And in the ſeventh Apollo we adore, Io | Propitious now; alike to pen the fold. A 
In which the golden god Latona bore; Geld in the eighth the goat, and lowing ſteer; = 
Two days ſucceeding theſe extend your cares, Nor in the twelfth to geld the mule-colt fear. - 
Uninterrupted in your own affairs; . he offspring male born in the twenty'th prize, 40 x20 
Nor in the next two days, but one, delay Tis a great day, he ſhall be early wiſe. _ 
The work in hand, the bus'neſs of the day, Happy the man-child in the tenth day born ; Li 
Of which th' eleventh we propitious hold Happy the virgin in the fourteenth morn ; * 
To reap the corn, the twelith to ſheer the fold; Then train the mule obedient to your hand, * 
1 And then behold, with her induſtrious train, And teach the ſnarling cur his lord's com mand; oa 
| | The ant, wiſe reptile, gather in the grain; Then make the bleating flocks their maſter know, - 
Then you may fee ſuſpended in the air, 20 And bend the horned oxen to the plough. a 
The careful ſpider his domain prepare; What in the twenty-ſourth you do beware; * | 
| And while the artiſt ſpins the cohweb dome, And the fourth day requires an equal care; — 
N | The matron cheerful plies the loom at home, Then, then, be circumſpedt in all your ways, 59 an | 
| Forget not in the thirteenth to refrain | Wocs, complicated woes, attend the days, ry 
| From ſowing, leſt your work ſhould prove in vain, | When, retolute to change a ſingle life, 
| Though then the grain may find a barren ſoil, You wed, on the fourth day lead home your wiſe ; woo 
; The day is gratetul to the planter's toil. But firit obſerve the feather'd race that fly, — 
| | Remarking well the happy angury. | | oy 
* The precepts laid dozon in this book, concerning | The fiſths of ev'ry month your care require, = 
the difference of days, from the motion of the moon, ſeem Days full of trouble, and afflictions dire: 2 
to be founded partly on nature and partly on the ſiper- For then the ſuries take their round 'tis ſaid, Gn 
fiition of the times in which they were writ. The | And heap their vengeance on the perjur'd head. clo 
whole is but a ſort of n almanack in verſe, and affords | In the ſev'nteenth prepare the level floor; 60 5 
little room for poetry, Our author, 1 think, has jumbled | And then of Ceres threſh the ſacred ſtore; {py 
bis days too negligently together; which confufron, Valla, | In the fame day, and when the timber's good, 
in bis tranſlation. bas prevented, by ranging the days in tell, ſor the bed-poſt and the ſhip, the wood, 
Proper ſucceſſion ; a liberty I was fearful to take, as a The veſſel, ſuff ring by the ſea and air, 
tranſlator, becauſe almoſt every line muſt have been tranſ= Survey all o'er, and in the fourth repair. 
foſed from the original di poſition : 4 have therefore, at | In the nineteenth 'tis better to delay, 
the end of the notes, drazon a table of days in th:ir ſuc- | Till aſternoon, the bus'neſs of the day. 


egſive order, 
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Uninterrupted in the ninth purſue Theſe are the days of which th' obſervance can 
The work in hand, a day propitious throngh; | Bring great advantage to the race of mam; 
Themſelves the planters proſp'rous then employ; | The reſt unnam'd indiff rent paſs away, 
To either ſex, in birth, a day of joy; 71 | And nought important marks the valor day: 
The twenty-ninth is beſt, obſerve the rule, Some one commend, and ſome another praiſe, 
Known, but to few, to yoke yo ox and mule ; But moſt by gueſs, for few are wiſe in days; 
"Tis proper then to yoke the flying ſteed; One cruel as a ſtepmother we find.. 
But few, alas! theſe wholeſome traths can read; | And one as an indulgent mother kind. ien 
Then you may fill the caſk, nor fill in vain; O happy mortal! happy he, and bleſs'd, 90 
Then draw the ſwift ſhip to the ſable main. Whoſe wiſdom here is by his acts confeſs'd ; | 
To pierce the caſk till the fourteenth delay, Who lives all blameleſs to immortal eyes, 
Of all moſt ſacred next the twenty'th day; Who prudently conſults the auguries, 
After the twenty'th day few of the reſt 80 | Nor by tranſgrefſion works his neighbour pain, 
We ſacred deem, of that the morn is beſt. Nor ever gives him reaſon to complain, 
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NOTES ON THE THIRD BOOK OF THE WORKS AND DAYS. 


Ver, 1. That is, teach them how to diſtinguiſh of opinion that the ant is a creature capable of 
lucky days from other. It was cuſtomary among diſtinction from a ſenſe of the winds, and the inſſu- 
the Romans to hang up tables, wherein the fortu. | ence of the moon: he likewiſe tells us, from Pliny, 
rate and unfortunate days were marked, as appears that the ants employ themſelves all the time of he 
from Petronius chap. 30. Le Clerc. | full of the moon, and ceaſe at the change, 

Ver. 3. Jove may be ſaid to preſide over the | Ver. 24. Melancthon and Friſius tell us it is 
year vaturally, from the motion of the celeſtial bo- wrong to ſow at this time of the lunar month, be- 
dies in the heavens, or, religiouſly, from his divine | cauſe of the exceſſive moiſture, which'is hurtful to 
adminiſtration. ; | the corn-ſeed, and advantageous to plants juſt 

Ver. 10. Tzetzes endeavours to account for | planted. 

' Apollo being born in the ſeventh day, by argu- | Ver. 54. I tranſlate it,“ the feather'd race that 
ments from nature, making him the ſame with the fly,” to diſtinguiſh what kind of augury the poet 
ſun; which error Valla has run into in his tranſla- means. Tzetzes tells us, two crows, the haley- 
tion. The miſtake is very plain, if we have re- | on, or king's-fiſher, the dark-coloured hern, a ſingle 
courſe to the Theogony ; where the poet makes | turtle, and a ſwallow, &c. are inauſpicious; the 
Latona bring forth Apollo, and Artemis or Diana, peacock, and ſuch birds as do no miſchief, auſpi- 
to Jove; and in the ſame poem makes the ſun and cious. I ſuppoſe he does not place the turtle as 
moon ſpring from Thia and Hyperion: Heſiod one of the miſchievous kind, but would have the 
therefore. meaned it no otherwiſe than the birth- | misfortune be in ſeeing but one. 

day of one of their imaginary gods. He tells us Ver. 60. He adviſes to threſh the corn at the 
alſo the firſt. fourth, and twentieth, of every month | time of the full moon, becauſe the air is drier than 
are holidays; but he gives us no reaſon for their | at other times; and the corn that is ſacked, or put 
being ſo, If a conjecture may be allowed, 1 think | up in veſſels, while dry, will keep the longer; but 
it not unlikely but the firſt may be the feaſt of che | if the grain is moiſt, it will ſoon grow mouldy and 
new moon; which day was always held ſacred by | uſeleſs, _ | : 
the Jews: in which the people ceaſed from buſi- | In the preceding book, the poet tells us the pro- 
neſs. When will the new. mon be gone, that we | per month to fell wood in, and in this, the proper 
may ſell corn,” Amos, chap. viii. ver. 5 : but Le | day of the month. Melan&hen and Friſius. 

Clerc will not allow «oy . here to be a feſtival ; Ver. 92. It is worth obſerving, that the poet he- 
yet the ſame critic tells us, from Dionyſius Petavi- | gins and ends his poem with piety towards the 
us, that the Orientals, as well as the moſt ancient | gods; the only way to make ourſelves acceptable 
Greeks, went by the lunar month, which they | to whom, ſays he, is by adhering to religion; and, 
cloſed with the thirtieth day. to uſe the phraſe. of Scripture, by © eſchewing 

Ver. 18. The poet here makes the ant and the | evil,” - A : 
ſpider ſenſible of the days; and indeed Tzetzes is 
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„ | OBSERVATIONS ON THE GREEK. MONTH. 
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IIILIXvr it will be neceſſary, for the better un- 


derſtanding the following table, to ſet in a clear 
light the ancient Greek month, as we may reaſou- 
ably conclude it ſtood in the days of Heſiod, con- 
fining ourſelves to the laſt book of his Works and 
Days. 
The poet makes the month contain thirty days, 
which thirty days he divides into.three parts the 
firſt he calls ig2w:ve, or ga ans, in the geni- 
tive caſe, becauſe of ſome other word which is 
commonly joined requiring it to be of that caſe; 
the root of which, «1 or waw, ſignifies | ere, 
I ſet up, | ſettle, &c. and Henry Stephens inter- 
prets the words ww ft, incunte menſe, the en- 
trance of the month, in which ſenſe the poet uſes 
them; which entrance is the firſt decade, or firſt 
ten days. The ſecond he calls pssvyro;, which is 
from wnow, I am in the midſt, meaning the mid- 
dle decade of the month. The third part he calls 
Qfevorris, from gn, which is from gde, or pln, 
I waſte away, meaning the decline, or laſt decade 
of the month. Sometimes theſe words are uſed 
in the nominative cafe. | 

Before I leave theſe remarks I ſhall ſhow the 
manner of expreſſion of one day in each decade, 


| 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE ANCIENT GREEK MONTH. 


from the laſt book of our poet, which will give a 
clear idea of all. : | 


Exln d n worry war a&rvpePogos £54 PUTT. 
Ver. 18, 
The middle ſixth is unprofitable to plants.“ 
That is the ſixth day of the middle decade. 
anPvnato dn D 
Tilęad e & iwoperrs The 
Ver. 33. 


„Keep in your mind to ſhun the fourth of the en- 
trance and end” of the month. That is the fourth 


of the entrance or firſt decade, and the fourth of 


the end or laſt decade. 

lt is proper to obſerve, that thoſe days which are 
blanks, are by our poet called indifferent days, days 
of no importance, either good or bad. lt is likewiſe 
remarkable, that he makes ſome days both holi- 
days and working days, as the fourth, fourteenth, 


and twentieth ; but, to clear this, Le Clerc tells 


us, from our learned countryman, Selden, that 
1tg0y nzezg, though literally a holiday, does not al- 
ways ſignify a feſtival, but often a day propitions 
to us in our undertakings. 


A TABLE OF THE ANCIENT GREEK MONTH. 


ASIN THE LAST BOOK OF THE WORKS AND DAYS OF HESIOD, 


DECADE I. 


| 2. Day of Decade I. Holiday. 
n. 


Zo | 

4. Holiday. Propitious for marriage, and for 
repairing ſhips. A day of troubles, 

5. In which the fugies take their round. 

6. Unhappy for the irth of women. Propitious 
for the birth of men, for gelding the kid 
and the ram, and for penning the ſheep. 


7. The birth-day of Apollo. A holiday. 


8. Geld the goat and the ſteer. 


9. Propitious quite through. Happy for the 


birth of both ſexes. A day to plant in. 
10. Propitious to the birth of men, 


DECADE II. 
1. Day of Decade II, or Irth of the month. To 


reap. 

2. For women to ply the loom, for the men to 
ſheer the ſheep, and geld the mule. 

3. A day to plant · in, and not to ſow. 

4. Propitious for the birth of women. Break the 
mule and the ox. Teach your-dog and your 


_ to know you. Pierce the caſæk. A holi- 
day. a 


| 


HUBS | | 
6. A day unlucky for the marriage, and birth of 
women. Propitious for the birth of men, and 


to plant. 
7. Threſh the corn, and fell the wood, 
8, 
9. Luckieſt in the afternoon. | 
10. Happy for the birth of men. Moſt propitious 
in the morning. A holiday. 


DECADE III. | 
I. Day of Decade III or 21ſt of the months 


9. Yoke the ox, the mule, and the horſe, Fill 
the veſſels. Launch the ſhip. 
10 Look over the buſineſs of the whole month; 
and pay the ſervants their wages. 


Thoſe days which are called bolidays in the Table, art 
in the original, tiges nung. 
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4 VIEW OF THE WORKS AND DAYS. 
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A VIEW OF THE WORKS AND DAYS. 


Secr. i. The Tibroduttion. 


Now we have gone through the Works and 
Days, it may poſſibly contribute in ſome degree to 
the profit and delight of the reader, to take a view 
of the poem as we have it delivered dawn to us, 
T ſhall firſt conſider it as an ancient piece, and, in 
that light, enter into the merit and eſteem that it 
reaſonably obtained among the ancients : the au- 
thors who havebeen laviſh in their commendatious 
of it are many; the greateſt of the Roman writers 
in proſe, Cicero, has more than once expreſſed his 
admiration for the ſyſtem of morality contained 
in it; and the deference the greateſt Latin poet 
has paid to it, I ſhall ſhow in my compariſon of 
the Works and Days with the Latin Georgic; nor 
is the encomium paid by Ovid to our poet to be 
paſſed over, 


Vive et Aſcrœus, dum muſtis uva tumebit, 
Dum cadet incurva ſalce reſecta Ceres. 


While ſwelling cluſters ſhall the vintage ſtain, 

And Ceres with rich crops ſhall bleſs the plain, 

Tit Aſcrœan bard ſhall in his verſe remain. 
Eleg. 15. Book I. 


And Juſtin Martyr“, one of the moſt learned 
fathers in the Chriſtian church, extols the Works 
and Days of our poet, while he expreſſes his diſ- 
like to the Theogony. 


Sect. 2, Of the firſt book. 
The reaſon why our poet addreſſes to Perſes, I 


have ſhowed in my notes : while he directs him- 
ſelf to his brother, he inſtructs his countrymen 
in all that is uſeful to know for the regulating 
their conduct, both in the buſineſs of agriculture, 
and in their behaviour to each other, He gives 
us a2 account of the firſt ages, according to the 
common received notion among the Gentiles. 
The ſtory of Pandora has all the embeiliſhments 
of poctry which we can find in Ovid, with a 
clearer moral than is generally in the fables of 
that poet. His ſyſtem of morality is calculated 
fo perſectly for the good of ſociety, that there is 
ſcarcely any precept omitted that could be propet- 
ly thought of on that occaſion. There is not one 
of the ten commandments of Moſes, which relates 
to our moral duty to each other, that is not 
ſtrongly recommended by our poet; nor is it 
enough, he thinks, to be obſervant of what the 
civil government would oblige you to; but to 
prove yourſelf a good man, you muſt have ſuch 
virtues as no human laws require of you, as thoſe 
ol temperance, generoſity, &c. Theſe rules are laid 


In his ſecond diſcourſe or celortation to the Greeks, 


TRANS. II. 


x 


down in a moſt proper manner to captivate the 
reader; here the beauties of poetry and the force 
of reaſon combige to make him in love with mo- 
rality. The poet tells us what eſlect we are rea- 
ſonably to expect from ſuch virtues and vices as 
he mentions; which doctrines are not always to 
be taken in 2 politive (ſenſe. If we ſhonld ſay a 
contiduance of intemperance in drinking, and of 
our commerce with women, would carry us early 
to the grave, it is morally true, according to the 
natural courſe of things; but a man of a ſtrong 
and uncommon conſtitution, may wanton through 
an age of pleaſure, and ſo be an exception to this 
rule, yet not contradict the moral truth of it. 
Archbiſhop Tillotſon has judicioufly told us in 
what ſenſe we are to take all doctrines of morali- 
ty; © Arittotle,” ſays that great divine, “ obſerv- 
ed long ſince, that moral ard proverbial ſayings 
are underſtuod to be true generally, and for the 


maſt part; and that is all the truth that is to be 


expected in them; as when Solomon ſays, Frain 
up a child in the way wherein he ſhall go, and 
« when ke is old he will not depart from it. This 
© is not to be taken, as if no child that is pioufly 
© educated, did ever miſcarry afterwards, but that 
the good education of children is the belt way to 
* make good mea.” 
ect. 3. Of the ſecond book, T's. 

The ſecond book, which comes next under owe 
view, will appear with more dignity when we 
conſider in what eſteem the art of agriculture was 
held in thoſe days in which it was writ : the 
Georgic did not then concern the ordinary and 
middling fort of people a“ but our poet writ for 
theintraction of princeslikewiſe, whothought it no 
difgrace to till the ground which they perhaps had 
eonquered, Homer makes Laertes not only plant, 
but dung his own lands ; the beſt employment he 
could find for Lis health, and confolation, in the 
abſtuce of his ſon. The latter part of this book, 
together with all the third, though too mean for 
poetry, are not unjuſtifiable in our author, Had 
he made thoſe religious and ſuperſtitious precepts 
one entire ſubject of verſe, it would havg been a 
ridiculous fancy, but, as they are only a part; and 
the ſmalleit part, of a regular poem, they are in- 
troduced with a laudable intent. Aſter the poet 
had laid down proper rules for morality, huſpandry, 
navigation, aad the vintage, he knew that religion 
towards the gods, and a due obſervance of what 
was held ſacred in his age, were yet wanted to 
complete the work. 'Theſe were ſubjects, he 
was lenſible, incapable,of the „ of 
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poetry; but as they were neceſſary to his purpoſe, 
he would not omit them. Poetry was not then 
deſigned as the empty amuſement only of an idle 
hour, conſiſting of wanton thoughts, or long and 
tedious deſcriptions of nothing, but, by the force 
of harmony and good ſenſe, to purge the mind of 
its dregs, to give it a great and virtuous turn of 
thinking : in ſhort, verſe was then but the lure to 


what was uſeful; which indeed has been, and 
ever will be, the end purſued by all good poets; 
with this view, Heſiod ſeems to have writ, and 
"muſt be allowed, by all true judges, to have 
wonderfully ſucceeded in the age in which he 
roſe. 3 

This advantage more ariſes to us from the 
writings of ſo old an author: we are pleaſed 
with thoſe monuments of antiquity, ſuch parts of 
the ancient Grecian hiſtory, as we find in them. 


Sect. 4. A compariſen betwixt Heſiod and Virgil, Fc. 


I ſhall now endeavour to ſhow how far Virgil 
may properly be ſaid to imitate our poet in his 
Georgic, and to point out ſome of thoſe paſſages 
in which he has either paraphraſed, or literally 
tranſlated, from the Works and Days. It is plain 
he was a ſincere admirer of our poet, and of this 
poem in particular, of which he twice makes ho- 
nourable mention, and where- it could be only 
to expreſs the veneration that he bore to the au- 
thor. The firſt is in his third paſtoral, 


In medio duo ſigna, Conon, et quis fuit alter, 
Deſeripſit, radio, totum qui gentibus orbem, 
Tempora quz meſſor, que curvus arator, haberet ? 


Two figures on the ſides emboſs'd appear, 

Conon, and what's his name who made the 
ſphere, | 

And ſhow'd the ſeaſons of the ſliding year? 


Davor. 


Notwithſtanding the commentators have all 
diſputed whom this interrogation ſhould mean, 
Jam convinced that Virgil had none but Heſiod 
in his eye. In the next paſſage I propoſe to quote 
the greateſt honour that was ever paid by one poet 
to another is paid to ours. Virgil, in his ſixth 
paſtoral, makes Silenus, among other things, re- 
late how Gallus was conducted by a muſe to 
Helicon, where Apollo, and all the muſes aroſe to 
welcome him; and Linus, approaching him, ad- 
dreſſed him in this manner: 

——hos tibi dant calamos, en, accipe, muſæ, 

Aſcræa quos ante Seni; quibus ille ſolebat 

Cantando rigidas deducere montibus ornos. 


Receive this preſent, by the muſes made, 

The pipe on which th' Aſtræan paſtor play'd ; 

With which, of old, he charm'd the ſavage train. 

And call'd the mountain aſhes to the plain. 

ef, DrypeN, 

The greateſt compliment which Virgil thought 
he could pay his friend and patron, Gallus, was, 
after all that pompous introduction to the choir of 
Apollo, to make the mules preſent him, from the 
hands of Linus, with the pipe, or calomos, Aſcræa 
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quos ant? ſeni, which they had formerly preſented 
to Heſiod ; which part of the compliment to our 
poet, Dryden has omitted in his tranſlation. 

ro return to the Georgic. Virgil can be ſaid 


to imitate Heſiod in his firſt and ſecond books on- 


ly: in the firſt is ſcarcely any thing relative to the 
Georgie itſelf, the hint of which is not taken from 
the Works and Days; pay more, in me places, 
whole lines are paraphraſed, and ſome literally 
tranſlated. It muſt indeed be acknowledged, that 
the Latin poet has ſometimes explained, in his tranſ- 
lation, what was diflicult in the Greek, as where 
our poet gives directions for two ploughs : 


Aon Je N. ngorgh novnoupeves KATE 0100 
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by avreyve he means that which grows naturally 
into the ſhape of a plough, and by 2yx7ey that made 


always at hand, has this explanation of «vroy ue»: 


Continuò in ſylvis magna vi flexa domatur 
In burim, et cut vi formam accipit ulmus aratri. 
GeoRs. I, 


Young elms. with early force, in copſes bow, 
Fit for the figure of the crooked plough. 
Davo EN. 


Thus we find him imitating the Greek poet in the 
moſt minute precepts. , Heſiod gives directions for 
making a plough; Virgil does the ſame. Even 
that which has been the ſubj<& of ridicule to ma- 
ny critics, viz. © pl»ugh and ſow naked,” is tranſ- 
lated in the Georgic ; n-dus ara, ſere nudus. Before 
I proceed any farther, | ſhall enucavour tv obviate 
the objection which has been frequently made 
againſt this precept. He ſiod means to infinuate, 
that ploughing aud ſowing are labours which re- 
quire much induſtry and application; and he 
had doubtleſs this phyſical real.n for his advice, 
that where ſuch toil is required it is unhealthful, as 
well as impoſſible, to go through with the ſame 
quantity of clothes as in works of leſs fatigne, 
Virgil doubtleſs faw this reaſon, or one of equal 
force, in this rule, or he would not have tranſlat- 
ed it. In ſhort, we may find him a ſtrict follow- 
er of our poet in moſt of the precepts of huſband- 
ry in the Works and Days. I ſhall give but one 
inſtance more, and that in his ſuperſtitious ob- 
ſervance of days: 

quintum ſugæ; pallidus Orcus, 
Eumenideſque ſatæ, &c. 


the fifths be ſure to fhur, 
That gave the furics, and pale Piuto birth. 
| DrvDex. 
If the judgment I have paſſed frm th- verſes of 
Manilins, and the ſecond book of *h+- Georgic, in 
my Diſcourſe on the Writings of H-ſiod, be al- 
lowed to have any force, Virgil has doubtleſs been 
as much obliged to our poct in the ſecond book of 
his Georgic, as in the firſt : nor has he imitated 
him in his precepts only, but in ſome of his fineſt 
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- 


fects of a Horm ; 


by art. Virgil, in his advice to have two ploughs 


deſcriptions, as in the firſt bock deſcribing the el- 
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And their demoliſh'd works in ruin lay'd. 


A VIEW OF THE WORKS AND DAYS. — 


— o, maxima, motu, 
Terra tremit, fugere ferz, &c. 
and a little lower in the ſame deſcription : 
Nunc nemora, ingenti vento, nunc litora plangunt* 


which is almoſt literal from Heſiod, on the powe 
of the north wind : 2 


— x; yu x , «Cc. 
Loud groans the earth, and all the foreſts roar. 


I cannot leave this head, without injuſtice to 
the Roman poet, before I take notice of the man- 
ner in which he uſes that ſuperſtitious precept 
witnrras I Falte da, &c. what in the Greek is 
languid, is by him made brilliant : 


———quintum fuge : pallidus Orcus, 
Eumenideſque ſatz : tum partu, terra, nefando, 
Cœumq. Japetumq. creat, ſavumq. Typheum, 
Et conjuratos ce&lwn reſcindere fratres: * 
Ter ſunt conati, &c. 


the fifths be ſure to ſhun, 
That gave the furies, and pale Pluto, birth, 
And arm'd againſt the ſkies the ſons of earth; 
With mountains pil'd on mountains thrice they 
ſtrove 
To ſcale the ſteepy battlements of Jove ; 
And thrice his lightning, and red thunder play'd, 


Da vp. 


As I have ſhowed where the Roman has fol- 
lowed the Greek, I may be thought partial to my 
author, if I do not ſhow in what he has excelled 
him : and firſt, he has contributed to the Georgic 
molt of the ſubjects in his two lait books; as, in 


the third, the management of horſes, dogs, &c. . 


and, in the fourth, the management of the bees. 
His ſtyle, through the whole, is more poetical, 
more about ding with epithets, which are often of 
themſclves moſt beautiful metaphors. His in vo- 
cation on the deities concerned in rural affairs, his 
addreſs to Auguſtus, his account of the prodigies 
before the death of Julius Cæſar, in the firſt book, 
his praiſe of a country life, at the end of the fe- 
cond, and the force of love in beaſts, in the third, 
are what were never excelled, and ſome parts of 
them never equalled, in any language. | 
Allowing all the beauties in the Georgic, theſe 


two poems interſere in the merit of each other fo 


little, that the Works and Days may be read with 
as much pleaſure as if the Georgic had never been 
written, This Jeads me into an examination of 
part of Mr. Addiſon's Eſſay on the Georgic; in 
which that great writer, in ſome places, ſeems to 


ſpeak ſo much at venture, that I am afraid he did not | 


remember enough of the two poems to enter on 
ſuch a taſk, Precepts, ſays he, of morality, be- 
ſides the natural corruption of our tempers which 
makes us averſe tv them, are fo abſtracted from 
ideas of ſenſe, that they ſeldom give an opportu- 
nity for thoſe beautiful deſcriptions and images 
which are the ſpirit and life of poetry. Had he 


] 


that part of Meſiod iu his eye, where he mentions | 


the temporal bleſſings of the righteous, and the 
puniſhment of the wicked, he would have ſeen 
that our poet took an opportunity, from his pre- 
cepts of morality, to give us thoſe beautiful de- 
ſcriptions and images which are. the ſpirit and life 
of poetry. How lovely is the flouriſhing ſtate of 
the land of the juſt there deſcribed, the increaſe of 


| his flocks, and his own progeny ! The reaſon which 


Mr. Addiſon gives againſt rules of morality in 
verſe is to me a reaſon for them; for if our tem- 
pers are naturally ſo corrupt as to make us averſe 
to them, we ought to try all the ways which we 
can to reconcile them, and verſe among the reſt; 
in which, as I have obſerved before, our poet has 
wonderfully ſucceeded. 

The ſame author, ſpeaking of Hefiod, ſays, the 
precepts he has given us are {own ſo very thick, 
that they clog the poem too much. The poet, to 
prevent this, quite through his Works and Days, 
has ſtayed ſo ſhort a while on every head, that it 


is impoſſible to grow tireſome in either; the di- 


viſton of the work I have given at the beginning 
of this view, therefore, ſhall not repeat it. Agri - 
culture is but one ſubject, in many, of the work, 
and the reader is there relieved with ſeveral rural 
deſcriptions, as of the northwind, autumn, the 
country repaſt in the ſhades, &c. The rules for 
navigation are diſpatched with the utmoſt brevity, 
in which the digreſſion, concerning his victory at 
the funeral games of Amphidamas, is natural, and 
gives a grace to the poem. 

1 ſhall mention but one overſight more which 
Mr. Addiſon has made, in his Eſſay, and conclude 
this head when he condemned that circumſtance 
of the virgin being at home in the winter ſeaſon, 
free from the inclemency of the weather, I believe 
he had ſorgot that his own author had uſed almoſt 
the ſame image, and on almoſt the ſanie occaſion, 
though in other words : 


Nec nocturna quidem carpentes penſa puellæ 
Neſcivere hyemem, Ke. Geors. I. 


The difference of the manner in which the two 
poets uſe the image is this. Hefiod makes her 
with her mother at home, either bathing, or doing 
what moſt pleaſes her; and Virgil ſays, as the 
young women are plying their evening taſks, they 
are ſenſihle cf the winter feafon, from the oil 
ſparkling in the lamp, and the ſnuff hardening. 
How properly it is introduced by oar poet | have 
ſhowed in my note to the paflage. 

The only az ology I can make for the liberty . 
have taken with the writiugs of ſo fine-an author 
as Mr. Addiſon, i-, that | . es it a part of my 
duty to our puet, to endeavour to free the reader 
from ſuch errors as he might poſſibly imbibe 
when delivered under the ſanction of ſo great à 
name. 


SeF. 5. 07 the fourth Eclogue of Virgil. 


muſt not end this view without ſome obſerva- 
tions an the fourth Eclogue of Virgil, ſince Pro- 
bus, Grævius, Fabricius, and other men of great 


learning, havs thought tit to apply what has there. 
C i 


1 
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been generally ſaid to allude to the Cumcean ſy- 
bil to our poet: 


Ultima Cumei venit jam carminis ætas. 


This line, ſay they, has an alluſion to the golden 
age of Heſiod ; Virgil therefore is ſuppoſed to ſay, 
the laſt age of the Cumœan poet now approaches. 
By laſt, he means the moſt remote from his time; 
which Fabricius explains by antiguiſſima, and quotes 
an expreſſion from Cornelius Severus, in which he 
uſesthe word in the ſame ſenſe, ultima certamina for 
entiqui//ima certamina. The only method by which 
we can add any weight to this reading, is by com- 
paring the Eclogue of Virgil with ſome ſimilar 
paſſages in Heſiod. To begin, let us therefore 
read the line before quoted with the two follow- 
ing : | 

Ultima Cumæœi venit jam carmina etas; 


Magnus ab integro ſœclorum naſcitur ordo 
Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna. 


Which will bear this paraphraſe. The remoteſt 
age mentioned in the verſe of the Cumœan poet 
now approaches; the great order, or round, of 
ages, as deſcribed in the ſaid poet, revolves; now 
returns the virgin Juſtice, which, in his iron age, 
he tells us, left the earth; and now the reign of 
Saturn, which is deſcribed in his golden age, is 
come again, -If we turn to the golden and iron 
ages, in the Works and Days, we ſhall find this 
alluſion very natural. | 

Let us proceed in our connection, and compari- 
ſon, of the verſes. Virgil goes on in his compli- 
ment to Pollio on his new-born ſon : 


Ille deum vitam accipiet. 


He ſhall receive, or lead, the life of gods, as the 
ſame poet tells us they did in the reign of Saturn. 


Ns 7s 91 I Cases 
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They liv'd like gods, and entirely without labour. 


m———{erct omnia telus; 

Non raſtros patietur humus, non vinea falcem : 

Robuſtus quoque jam tauris juga ſolvet arator. 
1 


The earth ſhall bear all things; there ſhall be no 


- occaſion for inſtruments of huſbandry, to rake the 


ground, or prune the vine; the ſturdy ploughman 
ſhall unyoke his oxen, and live in eaſe; as they 
did in the reign of Saturn, as we are told by the 
ſame Cumcan poet, 


vg d' epigt Geieges woruge 
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Kat fertile earth bore its fruit ſpontaneouſly, and 
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Here we ſee ſeveral natural alluſions to our poet, 
whence it is not unreaſonable, for ſuch as miſtake 
the country of Heſiod, to imagine, that all Virgil 
would ſay to compliment Pollio, on the birth of 
his ſon, is, that now ſuch a ſon is born, the golden 
age, as deſcribed by Heſiod, ſhall return; and 
granting the word cui to carry this ſenſe with 
it, there is nothing of a prophecy mentioned, or 
hinted at, in the whole eclogue, any more than 
Virgil's own, by poetical licenſe. 

A learned prelate- of our own church aſſerts 


ſomething ſo very extraordinary on this head, that 


I cannot avoid quoting it, and making ſome few 
remarks upon it: his words are theſe, & Virgil 
could not have Heſiod in his eye in ſpeaking of 
the four ages of the world, becauſe Heſiod makes 


« five ages before the commencement of the 


« golden.” And ſoon after, continues be, © the 
e predictions in the prophet (meaning Daniel) of 


four ſucceſſive empires, that ſhould ariſe in dif- 


« ferent ages of the world, gave occaſion to the 
« poets, who had the knowledge of theſe things 
te only by report, to apply them to the ſtate of 
the world in ſo many ages, and to deſcribe the 
e renovation of the golden age in the expreſſions 
« of the prophet concerning the future age of the 
“ Meſſiah, which in Daniel is the fifth kingdom.“ 
Bp. Chandler towards the concluſion of his Vin- 
dication of his Deſence of Chriſtianity. What 
this learned parade was introduced for, 1am at a 
loſs to conceive! Firſt, In that beautiful eclogue, 


Virgil ſpeaks not of the four. ages of the world. 


Secondly, Heſiod, fo far from making five ages be- 
fore the commencement of the golden, makes the 
golden age the firſt, Thirdly, Heſiod could not 


be one of the poets who applied the predictions in 


the prophet Daniel to the ſtate of the world in ſo 
many ages, becauſe he happened to live ſome hun- 
dred years before the time of Daniel. 

This great objection to their interpretation of 
cumei ſtill remains, which cannot very eaſily be 
conquered, that Cuma was not the country of He- 
ſiod, as I have proved in my Diſcourſe on the life 
of our poet, but of his father; and, what will be 
a ſtrong argument againſt it, all the ancient poets, 
who have uſed an epithet taken from his country, 
have choſe that of Aſcrœus. Ovid, who mentions 
him as often as any poet, never uſes any other; 
and, what is the moſt remarkable, Virgil himſelf 
makes uſe of it in every paſſage in which he names 
him ; and thoſe monuments of him, exhibited by 


| Urſinus and Boiffard, have this inſcription : 
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Aſcrzan Heſiod, the ſon of Dios, 
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INDEX TO THE WORKS AND DAS. 


Apv180N, his eſſay on the Georgic examined. 
View of the Works and Days, ſect. 4. 

The equinox, vernal, and autumn, book ii. note 
to the 137th verſe. 

Ages, book i. ver. 156. 

The golden age, book i. ver. 156, 

The filver age, book i. ver. 183. 

The braſen age, book i, ver. 203. 

The age of heroes, book i. ver, 210, and note. 

The iron age, book i. ver. 234. 

The ant, beok iii. ver. 18, and note, - 

Aſcra, book ii. ver. 339, and note. 


Augury, book iii. ver. 54, and note. 


Autumn, a ſhort — book ii. ver. 48. 
Byblian wine, book ii. err. 284 | 
C 


Chaſtity in love, and inducements to it, book i. 
ver. 504. | 
Crane, and figns from her, book ii. ver, 92, and 
note to ver. 94. 
Chandler (Biſhop) on the ages mentioned in Hefiod, 
&c. examined, View of the Works, &c. ſect. 5. 
D 


Days, lucky and unlucky, All boek iii., and the 
notes, and the table of the ancient Greek month, 
at the end of the zd book. 

Dew, book ii. ver. 233, aud note. 

Anas, &c. A criticiim on the paffage, book i i. 
note to ver. 341. 


Ex wikiav, &. A criticiſm on the paſſage, book i. 
note to ver. 206. 
Emulation and envy, book i. ver. 23, and note. 


Fame, book ii. ver. 532, 


Feaſt, a ſhort rural deſcription, book ii. ver, 276. 
Forges, where the idle people met, book ii. ver. 
164, and note. 
Friendſhip, book ii. ver. 443. 
G. 


Graſhopper, boek ii. ver. 268, and note to ver, 
269. 


Habit of the ancient Grecks, book ii. ver. 215, and 
note. 

Harveſt, book ii. ver. 256. 

Hawk and nightingale, a fable, book i. ver, 268, 
agd note. 

Helicon and Pieria, the diſtinction, book i. note to 
ver. 1. 


J. 
8 the eſſects of it, book i. ver. 404, and 


ax his power, book i. ver. I, and 350. 


iſles of the bleſſed, book i. ver. 226, and note 0 


ver. 230. 


| 


Judges (corrupt), book i. ver. 57. and 290, 

Incorrupt, and the conſequences attending them, 
book i. ver. 298. 

Juſtice, book i. ver. 336, and 370. 


Liberality, book i. ver. N 480, 496, and note to 
VET. 470. 


. M. 

Marriage, book ii. ver. 417, and 486, and note to 

ver. 419. 
MsXizy. Sce 4x ale, under the letter E. 
Month-(the ancient Greek), obſervations on it, 

and a table of it, following the 3d book. 
Mortar, book ii. ver, 60, and note. 

N. 

Navigation af the ancient Seele, book ii. from 
ver. 316 co 416, and note tc- ver. 316, 


| Neighbours, book i. ver. 460. 


North-wiad, a deſcription, book ii. ver, I77., 


Offerings to the gods, book i. ver. 444, and note 
to ver. 448. Book ii. ver. 474, and note. 
Orion, book ii. ver. 302. His fable, note to ver. 1. 


Pandora, the fable of her, book i; ver. 63. An ex- 
planation of it in the notes. 

Pleiades, bock ii. ver. I, and notes to verſes I. 
and 9. 

Plough, book ii. ver. 62. The evroyum and u- 
roy, ver. 76, and note. The View of the Works 
and Days, ſect. 4. 

Pluto, book ii. ver. 114. A criticiſm on the paſo 
ſage in the note. 

Polypus, book ii. ver. 203, and note. 

Proverbial ſay ings, what conſtruction to be made 
of them, The View of the Works and Days, 
{ect 8. | 

Prune the vines (when to), book i. ver. 250. 

R. 


Righteous, their felicity, book i. ver. 304, 372, 
and 379. 

Rudder, the ſenſe in * the word is uſed, book 
i, ver. 67, and note. 2 | 

Sloth, the effects of it, book i. ver. 400. 

Solſtice, winter aud fummer, book ii. note to ver, 
137, and to ver. 250. 

Spirits (acrial), obſervers of human actions, book 
i. ver. 172, 294, 328, and note to ver. 173. 

Superſtitious precepts, book ii. from ver. 480 to 


$3r. 
T. 


Threſhing the corn, the ſeaſon, book ii. ver. 286. 

Tools of huſbandry, book ii. ver. 60, and notes to 
verſes O and 76. 

Tripod, bock ii. ver. 365, and note. 

The tropic, or ſolſtice; winter and ſummer, book, 
it, notes to verſes 137 and 250, 
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V. 

Vintage, book 11. ver. 302. 

Virgil, his fourth eclogue examined, and compar- 
ed wgth Heſiod. The View of the Works and 
Days, ſet. 5. Mr. Addiſon's Eſſay on the 
Georgic examined, ſect. 4. A compariſon be- 
twixt the Works and Days of Heſiod, and the 
Georgic of Virgil, ſect. 4. Biſhop Chaudler re- 


prehended, ſeR. 5. | 


Virtue, book i. ver. 384, and note to ver. 382. 
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Wain, book ii. ver. 63, 

Wicked, their condition, book i. ver. 316, 372, 
and from 421 to 443. 

Wickednels, book i. ver. 382. 

Wife (character of a bad), book ii. ver. 431. 

Wine, book i ver. 284, and note. 

Winter, book ii. from ver. 160 to 250. x 

Works and Days, the title explained, book i. and 
note 1. 3 
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THE THEOGONY; 


OR, THE GENERATION OF THE GODS, 


To the Moſt Honourable, 


GEORGE MARQUIS OF ANNANDALE *. 


My Loxp, 


Tax reverence I bear to the memory of your late | 
grandfather, with whom I had the honour to be 
particularly acquainted, and the obligations I have 
received from the incomparable lady your mother, 
would make it aduty in me to continue my regard 
to' their heir ; but ſtronger than thoſe are the mo- 
tives of this addreſs; fince I have had the happi- 
neſs to know you, which has been as long as you 
have been capable of diſtinguiſhing perſons, I have 
often diſcovered ſomething in you that ſurpaſſes 
your years, and which gives fair promiſes of an 
early great man; this has converted what would 
otherwiſe be but gratitude to them to a real eſteem 
for yourſelf. Proceed, my Lord, to make glad the 
heart of an indulgent mother with your daily pro- 
greſs in learning, wiſdom, and virtue, Your 
friends, in their different ſpheres, are all ſolicitous 
to form you; and among them, permit me to of- 
fer my tribute, which may be no ſmall means to 
the bringing you more readily to an underſtanding 
of the claſſics: for on the theology of the moſt an- 
cient Greeks, which is the ſubject of the following 


Tord George Jobnflon, when this was firf! pub- 
lifted in ihe year 1728. HO 
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poem, much of ſucceeding authors depends. Few 
are the writers, either Greek or Roman, who have 
not made uſe of the fables of antiquity ; hiſtorians 
have frequent alluſions to them; and they are 
ſometimes the yery ſoul of poetry : for theſe rea» 
ſons let me admoniſh you to become ſoon familiar 
with Homer and Heſiod, by tranſlations of them: 
you will perceive the advantage in your future 
fludies; nor will you repent of it when you read 
the great originals. I have, in my notes, ſpared 
no pains to let you into the nature of the Theogo- 
ny, and to explain the allegories to you; and, in- 
deed, | have been more elaborate for your ſake 


than I ſhould otherwiſe have been. While Il am 


paying my reſpect to your Lordihip, I would net, 
be thought forgetful of your brother, directing 
what I have here ſaid, at the ſame time, to him. 
Go on, my Lord, to anſwer the great expectations 
which your friends have from you; and be your 
chief ambition. to deſerve the praiſe of all wiſe and 
good men am, my Lord, with the greateſt re- 
ſpect, and moſt ſincere afſection, your moſt obe- 
dient and moſt humble ſervant, 

8 Tuouas Cooke, 


; | THE ARGUMENT. 
Arrzx the propoſition and invocation, the poet begins the generation of the gods. This poem, be. 


ſides the genealogy of the deities and heroes, contains the ſtory of Heaven, and the conſpiracy of 


his wife and ſons againſt him, the ſtory of Styx and her offsprings, of Saturn and his ſons, and of 
Prometheus and Pandora: hence the poet proceeds to relate the war of the gods, which is the ſub. 
ject of above three hundred verſes, The reader is often relieved, from the narrative part of the 
'L heogony, with ſeveral beautiful deſcriptions, and other poetical embelliſhments, 


Bec my ſong, with the melodious nine 
Of Helicon, the ſpacious and divine: 
The muſes there, a lovely choir advance, 


With tender feet to form the ſkilful dance, 


Now round the ſable font in order move, 
Now round the altar of Saturnian Jove; 

Or if the cooling ſtreams to bathe invite, 
in thee, Permeſſus, they awhile delight g 
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Or now to mts reſort the fair, 


Or Olmius to thy ſacred ſpring repair. 10 
Veil'd in thick air, they all the night prolong, 

In praiſe of Ægis. bearing Jove the ſong : 

And thou, O Argive Juno! golden ſhud, 

Art join'd in praiſes with thy conſort god: 

Thee, goddeſs, with the azure eyes, they fing, 
Minerva, daughter of the heav'nly king, 

The liſters to Apollo tune their voice, 

And Artemis, to thee whom darts rejoice ; 

And Neptune in the pious hymn they ſound, 
Who girts the earth, and ſhakes the ſo!id ground: 
A tribute they to Themis chaſte allow, 21 
And Venus charming with the bending brow, 
Nor Hebe, crown'd with gold, forget to praiſe, 


Nor fair Dione, in their holy lays; 


Nor thou, Aurora, nor the day's great light, 
Remain unſung, nor the fair lamp of night; 
To thee, Latona, next the numbers range ; 
lapetus, and Saturn wont to change, 
They chant; thee, Ocean, with an ample breaſt, 
They ſing, and Earth and Night in ſable dreſs'd ; 
Nor ceaſe the virgins here the ſtrain divine; - 31 
They celebrate the whole immortal line. 
F'er while as they the ſhepherd ſwein behold 
Feeding, beneath the ſacred mount, his fold, 
With love of charming ſong his breaſt they fir'd; 
There me the heav'nly mules firſt inſpir'd; 
There, when the maids of Jove the ſilence broke, 
To Heſiod thus, the ſhepherd ſwain, they ſpoke : 

Shepherds, attend, your happineſs who place 
In gluttony alone, the ſwain's diſgrace; 40 
Strict co your duty in the field you keep, 
There vigilant by night to watch your ſheep; 
Attend, ye ſwains, on whom the muſes call, 
Regard the honour not beſtow'd on all; 
*Tis ours to ſpeak the truth in Janguage plain, 
Or give the face of truth to what we feign. 

So ſpoke the maids of Jove, the ſacred nine, 
And pluck'd a ſceptre ſrom the tree divine, 
To me the branch they gave, with look ſerene, . 
The laurel enſign, never-fading green: 50 
I took the gift, with holy raptures fir'd, 
My words flow ſweeter, and my ſoul's inſpir” d; 
Before my eyes appears the various ſcene 
Of all that is to come, and what has been. 
Me have the muſes chole, their bard to grace, 
To celebrate the ble(s'd immortal race; 
To them the honours of my verſe belong; 


To them I firſt and laſt devote the ſong : 


But where, O where, enchanted do I rove, 


Or o'er the rocks, or through the vocal grove! 60 


Now with th' harmonious nine begin, whoſe 
voice 

Makes their great ſire, Olympian Jove, rejoice; 
The preſent, future, and the paſt, they ſing, 

oin'd in ſweet concert to delight their king; 
Melodious and untir'd their voices flow ; 
Olympus echoes, ever crown'd with ſnow. 
The heav'nly ſongſters fill th ethereal round; 
Jove's palace laughs, and all the caurts reſound: 
Soft warbling endleſs with their voice divine, 


They celebrate the whole immortal line : 70 


From earth and heav'n, great parents, firſt they 
The progeny cf gods, a beunteous race; {trace 


And then to Jove again returns the ſong, 

Of all in empire, and command, moſt ſtrong ; 
Whoſe praiſes firſt and laſt their boſom fire, 

Of mortals, and immortal gods, the ſire: 

Nor to the ſons of men deny they praiſe, 

To ſuch as merit of their heav'nly lays; 

They ſing the giants of puiſſant arm, 

And with the wond'rous tale their father charm. 
Mnemoſyne, in the Pierian grove, 81 

The ſcene of her intrigue with mighty Jove, 

The empreſs of Eleuther, fertile earth, 

Brought to Olympian Jove the muſes forth; 

Bleſs'd offsprings, happy maids, whoſe pow'rful 

art 

Can baniſh cares, and eaſe the painful heart. 

Abſent from heav'n, to quench his am'rous flame, 

Nine nights the god of gods compreſs'd the dame. 

Now thrice three times the moon concludes her 

race, = 

And ſhows the produce of the god's embrace, 90 

Fair daughters, pledges of immortal Jove, 

In number equal to the nights of love: 


| Bleſs'd maids, by harmony of temper join'd; - 


And verſe, their only care, employs their mind. 
The virgin ſongſters firſt beheld the light 

Near where Olympus reass his ſnowy height; 
Where to the maids fair ſtately domes aſcend, 
Whoſe ſteps a conſtant beauteous choir attend. 
Not far from hence the Graces keep their court, 
And with the god of love in banquets ſport; 100 
Meanwhile the nine their heav'nly voices raiſe 
To the immortal pow'rs, the ſong of praiſe; 
They tune their voices in a ſacred cauſe, 

Their theme the manners of the gods, and laws: 
When to Olympus they purſue their way, 

Sweet warbling, as they go, the deathleſs lay, 
Meas'ring to Jove, with gentle ſteps, the ground, 
The ſable earth returns the joyful ſound. 

Great Jove, their fire, who rules th* ethereal plains, 
onfirm'd in pow'r, of gods the monarch reigns; 
His father Saturn hurl'd from his command 111 
He graſps the thunder with his conqu'ring hand, 

He gives the bolts their vigour as they fly, 

And bids the red-hot lightning pierce the ſky : 

His ſubject deities obey his nod, 

All honours flow from him, of gods the godg 
From him the mules ſprung, no lets their fire, 
Whoſe attributes the heav'nly maids inſpire ; 

Clio begins the lovely tuneful race, 

Melpomene which, and Euterpe. grace, 126 
Terpſichore all joyful in the choir, 

And Erato to love whoſe lays inſpire; 

To theſe Thalia and Polymnia join, 

Urania, and Calliope divine, 5 
The firſt, in honour, of the tuneful nine; 

She the great acts of virtuous monarchs figs, 
Companion only for the beſt of kings. 

Happy of princes, foſter ſons of Jove, 

Whom at his birth the nine with eyes of love 
Behold; to honours they his days deſign; 130 
He firſt among the ſcepter'd hands ſhall ſhine; 
Him they adorn with ev'ry grace of fong, 
And ſoft perſuaſion dwells upon his tongue; 
To him, their judge, the people turn their exe, 
On him for juſtice in their cauſe rely, 
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Reaſon alone his upright judgment guides, 
He hears impartial, and for truth decides; 
Thus he determines from a ſenſe profound, 
And of contention heals the pois'nous wound. 
Wile kings, when ſubjects grow in ſaction ſtrong, 
Firſt calm their -minds, and then redreſs their 
wrong 141 

By their e counſels bid the tumult ceaſe, 
And ſooth coatending parties into peace: 
His aid with duteous rev'rence they implore, 
And as a god their virtuous prince adore: 
From whom the mules love ſuch bleſſings flow, 
To them a righteous prince the people owe. 
From Jove, great origin, all monarchs ſpring, 
From mighty Jove of kings himſelf the king; 
From the Pierian maids, the heav nly nine, 150 
And from Apollo, fire of verſe divine, 
Far ſhooting deity whoſe beams inſpire, 
The poers ſpring, and all who ſtrike the lyre. 
Bleſs'd whom with eyes of love the muſes view, 
Sweet flow his words, gentle as falling dew. 
Is there a man by riſing woes opprels'c|, 
Who feels the pangs of a diſtracted breaſt, 
Let but-the bard, who ſerves the nine, rehearſe 
The acts of heroes paſs'd, the theme for verſe, 
Or if the praiſe of gods, who paſs their days 160 
In endlels eale above, adorns the lays, 
The pow'rful words adminiſter relief, 
And trom the wounded mind expel the grief; 
Such are the charms which to the bard belong, 
A giſt from gods deriv'd, the pow'r of ſong. 

Hail maids celeſtial, ſeed of heav'u's great King, 
Hear, nor unaided let the poet ſing, 
Inſpire a lovely lay, harmonious nine, 
My theme th* immortal gods, a race divine, 
Of carth, of heav'n which lamps of light adorn, 
Ana of old fable night, great parents born, 171 
And, after, nouriſh'd by che briny main: 
Hear geddeſſes, and aid the vent'rous ſtrain; 
Say whence the deathleſe gods receiv'd their birth, 
And next relate thagrigin of earth, 
Wnence the wide {{Y that ſpreads from ſhore to 

ſhore, 


* Whoſe ſurges foam with rage, and billows roar, 


Whence rivers which in various channels flow, 


And whence the ſtars which light the world be- 


low, 
And whence the wide expanſe of heav'n, and 
\ whence 180 


The gods, to mortals who their good diſpenſe; 

Say how from them our honours we receive, 

And whence the pow'r that they our wants re- 

lit ve; 

How they arriv'd to the ethereal TRAY 

And took poſſeſſion of the fair domains: 

With theſe, Olympian minds, my breaſt inſpire, 

And to the end ſupport the ſacred fire, 

In order all from the beginning trace, 

From the firſt parents of the num'rous race. 
Chaos, of all the origin, gave birth 180 

Firſt to her offspring the wide boſom'd earth, 

Ihe feat ſecure of all the gods, who now 

Pollets Olyn pus ever cloth'd with ſnow ; 

Th' abodes of Hell from the ſame ſouutain riſe, 

A gloony land that ſubterrauean lies; 


| Without reſerve ſhe deeply Gghing ſpoke, 


And hence does Love his ancient lineage trace, 
Excelling fair of all th' immortal race; 
At his approach all care is chas'd away, 
Nor can the wiſeſt pow'r reſiſt his ſway; 
Nor man, nor god, his mighty force reſtrains, 200 
Alike in ev'ry breaſt the godhead reigns: 
And Erebus, black ſon, from Chaos came, 
Born with his ſitter Night, a ſable dame. 
Night bore, the produce of her am'rous play 


With Erebus, the ſky, and cheerful day: 


Earth firſt an equal to herſelf in fame 
Brought forth, that covers all the ſtarry ſrame, 
The ſpacious heav'n, of gods the ſafe domain, 
Who live in endlefs blils, exempt from pain 
From her the lotty hills, and ev'ry grove, 210 
Where nymphs inhabit, goddeſſes, end rove: 
Without the mutual joys of love ftie bore 
1he barren Sea, whoſe whit'ning billows roar. 
At length the Ocean, with his pools profound, 
Whoſe whicling ſtreams purive their rapid round, 
Of Heaven and Earth is born; Cœus his birth 
From them derives, and Creus, ſons of Earth; 
Hyperion and Japhet, brothers, join: 
Thea, and Rhea, of this ancient line 219 
Deſcend ; and Themis boaſts the fource divin 
And thou, Mnemoſyne, and Phœbe crown'd 


With gold, and Tethys for her charms renown'd; 
To theſe ſucceſſive wily Saturn came, : 


As fire and ſon in each a barb'rous name. 
Three ſons are ſprung from Heav'n and Earth's 
embrace, 


The Cyclops bold, in heart a havghty race, 


Brontes, and Steropes, and Arges brave, 

Who to the hands of Jove the thunder gave; 

1 hey for almighty power did lightning frame, 

All equal to the gods themſelves in ſame; 230 

Qne eye was plac'd, a large round orb, and bright, 

Amidſt their forehead to receive the light; 

Hence were they · Cy _—_ call'd; great was their 
kill, | 

Their ſtrength, and vigour, to perform their will, 

The fruitful Earth by Heav'n conceiv'd again, 

And for three mighty ſons the rending paiu 

She ſuffer d; Cottus, terrible to name, 

Gyges, and ens, of cqual fame; 

Conſpicuous above the reſt they ſhin'd, 

Of body ſtrong, magnanimous of mind, 240 

Fifty large beads their luſty ſhoulders bore, 

And, dang'rous to approach, hands fifty more: 

Of all from Heaven, their fire, who took their 
birth, 

Theſe were moſt dreadful of the ſons of Earth; 

Their cruel father, from their natal hour, 

With hate purſued them, to his utmoſt pow'r; 

He from the parent womb did all convey 

Into ſome ſecret cave remote from day: 

The tyrant father thus his ſons oppreſs'd, 

And evil meditations fill'd his breaſt, 253 

Farth deeply groan'd for theſe her ſons confin'd, 

And vengeance for their wrongs employ'd her 

miud; 

She yields black iron from her ſruitful vein, 

And of it forms an inſtrument of pain; 

Then to her children thus, the filence broke, 
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My fons, deſcended from a barb'rous ſire, 
Whoſe evil acts our breaſts to vengeance fire, 
Attentive to my friendly voice incline : 

260 


Her words poſſeſt them with a ſilent fear; 
ſuch have we ſuffer'd, but will bear no more; 
Th' aggreſſor he, all to revenge be mine. 270 
She taught him to direct the ſharp-teoth'd blade. 
As in full length the god extended lay, 
His left the channel of the feed of life, 
He throw'd behind the ſource of Heav'n's pain; 
Hence at the end of the revolving year, 
Saturn the parts divided from the wound, 
Fruitful at length th' immortal ſubſtance grows, 
Hence is ſhe borne, ſafe o'er the deeps profound 300 
Her looks demand reſpect, and where ſhe goes 
And Cytherea from Cychera came ; 
310 
Nor leſs by Fhilomedea known on earth, 
The virgin whiſper, and the temptiy g imile, 


Th' aggreſſor he, and to revenge be thine, 

The buld propoſal they aſtoniſh'd hear; 

Saturn, at laſt, whom no deceit can blind, 

To her reſponſive thus declar'd his mind: 

Matron, for us the throwing pangs who bore, 

If ſuch as fathers ought our will not be, 

The name of father is no tie to me ; 

Patient of wrongs if they th' attempt decline, 

Earth greatly joy'd at what his words reveal'd, 

And in cloſe ambuſh from him all conceal'd; 

Arm'd with the crooked in{trument ſhe mule, 

Great Heav'n approach'd beueath the veil of 
Night, - 

Propoſing from his conſort, Earth, delight; 

No fraud ſuſpectiug in his am'rous play, 

Out ruſh'd his ſon, complotter with his wife, 

His right hand graſp'd the long, the fatal wie 

261 

Which from the roots the rough-tooth'd metal 
tore, 

And bath'd his fingers with his father's gore ; 

Nor fell the ruins of the god in vain ; 

The ſanguine drops which from the members fall, 

The fertile earth receives, and drinks them all: 

Sprung mighty giants, pow'rful with the ſpear, 

Shining in arms; the Furies took their birth 290 

Hence, and the Wood-nymphs of the ſpacious earth. 

Spoils of his parent god, caſt from the ground 

Into the ſea ;z long through the watery plain; 

They journey'd on the ſurlace of the main: 

Whit'ning it foams, and in a circle flows ; 

Behold a nymph ariſe divinely fair, 

Whom to Cythera firſt the ſurges bear; 

To Cyprus, water'd by the waves around: 

And here the walks endow'd with every grace 

To charm, the goddeſs blooming in her ſace ; 

Beneath her tender fect the herbage blows; 

Aud Aphrodite, from the foam her name, 

Among the race of gods and men the ſame ; 

Whence, beauteous crown'd ſhe ſaſely crofs'd the 
fea, 

Ard call'd, O Cyprus, Cypria from thee; 

A name deriv'd immediate from her birth: 

Her firſt attendants to th' immortal choir 

Where Love, the oldeſt god, and fair Debire : 

The ſweet allurements that can hearts beguile, 

Soft blaudiſhments which never fail th move, 

Friendſhip, and all the fond deccits in love, 


1 


They fix a mortal at his natal hour; 


45. 


Conſtant her ſteps purſue, or will ſhe go | 
Among the gods above, or men below. 320 
Great Heaven was wrath thus by his ſons to 
bleed, 
And call'd them Titans from the barbarous deed; - 
He told them all, trom a prophetic mind, | 
The hours of his revenge were ſure behind. 
Now darkſome Night fruitful begun to prove, 


Without the knowledge of connubial love; 


From her black womb fad Deſtiny and Fate, 

Death, Sleep, and num'rous Dreams, derive their 
date : p 

With Momus the dark goddeſs teems again, ' 

Aud Care the mother ot a doleful train; 339. 

Th' Heſperides ſhe bore, far in the ſeas, 

Guards of the golden fruit, and fertile trees: 

From the ſame parent ſprung the rig'rous oth 

The goddefles of Fate and Deſtiny, 

Clotho and Lachefis, whoſe boundleſs ſway, 

With Atropos both men and gods obey ; 

To human race they, from their birth ordiun 

A lite of pleaſure, or a life of pain; 

Ta ſlav'ry or to empire, ſuch their pow'r, 

340 

The crimes of men and gods the Fates put ſue, 

And give to each alike the vengeance due; 

Nor can the greateſt their reſentment fly, 

They puniſh e'er they lay their anger by: 

And Nemeſis from the ſame fountain roſe, 

From hurtful Night, herſelf the ſource of woes 2 

Hence Fraud and louſe Defire the bane of life, 

Old age vexatious, and corroding Strife. 

From Strife pernicious painful labour roſe, 
Oblivion, famine, and tormenting woes ; 350 
Hence combats, murders, wars, and {laughters riley 
Deceits and quarrels, and injurious lies; 
Unruly licence hence that knows no bounds, 
Aud loſſes ſpring, and ſad domeſtic wounds; 
Hence perjury, biack perjury, began, 

A crime deltructive to the race of man. 

Old Nereus to the Sea was born of Earth, 
Nereus who claims the precedence in birth 
Ta their deicendants; him old god PR call, 
Becaule fincere and affable to all; 
In judgment moderation he preſerves, 
And never from the paths of juſtice twerves. 
Thaumas the great from the ſame parents came, 
Phorcys the ſtrong, and Ceto beauteous dame: 
To the ſame fire did Earth Eucibia bear, 
As iron hard her heart, a crucl tair. 

Doris to Nereus bore a lovely train, 
Fifty fair daughters, wand'rers of che main z 
A beauteous mother ſhe, of Ocean born, 
Whole gracetul head the comly' it locks adorn: 370 
Proto, Eucrate, nymphs begin the ling, 
Sao to Whom, and Amphitzie join; 
Eudore, Thetis, aud Galen, grace, 
With Gt: "Uo, 3 Cymotace, the race; 
Swift-ioot:d 5pio hence derives her birth, 
With thee, Thalia, ever pros c to mirthz 
And Melite, charming in mien to fee, 
Did the fame mother bear Euluuene, 
Agave too, Palithca and thee ; 
From whom {prung Erato, Eunice you, 
With arms appearing of a roſy hue ; 
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Doto and Proto join the progeny, Call'd Pegaſus, a name not giv'n in vain, 

With them Pheruſa ad Duuamene; Born near the fountains of the ſpacious main. 
Niſea and Actea boaſt the ſame, His birth will great Chryſaor's name unfold, 
Protomedia from the fruitful dame, { When in his hand glitter'd the ſword of gold ; 
And Doris hon ur'd with maternal name; Mounted on Pegaſus he ſoar'd above, 450 


And hence does Panope her lineage trace, 
And Galatea with a lovely face; 
And hence Hippothoe who ſweetly charms, 


And thou Hipponoe with thy roſy arms: 390 


And hence Cymodoce the floods who binds, 
And with Cymatolege ſtills the winds; 

With them the power does Amphitrite ſhare, 
Of all the main the lovely'ſt footed fair; 
Cumo, Heine, and Halimed 

With a ſweet garland that adorns her head, 
Boaſt the ſame riſe, joyful Glauconome, 
Pontoporea, and Liagore; 

Evagore, Laomedia join, 


And thou Polynome, the num'rous line; 400 


Avtonoe, Lyſianaſſa, name, 

Siſters deſcended from the fertile dame; 

In the bright liſt Evarne fair we find, 

Spotleſs the nymph both in her form and mind, 
And Pſamathe of a majeſtic mien: 

And thou divine Menippe there art ſeen ; 

To theſe we Neſo add, Eupompe thee, 

And thee Themiſto next, and Pronee; 


- Nemertes, virgin chaſte, completes the race, 410 


Not laſt in honour, though the laſt in place; 
Her breaſt the virtues of her parent fire, 
Her mind the copy of her deathleſs fire. 
From blameleſs Nereus theſe, the fruits of joy, 
And goodly offices the nymphs employ. 

Of Ocean born, Electre plights her word 
To Thaumas, and obeys her rightſul lord; 


Ixis to whom, a goddeſs ſwift, ſhe bears; 


From them the Harpies, with their comely hairs, 

Deſcend, Atllo who purſues the wind, 

And with her fiſter leaves the birds behind; 420 

Ocypete the other; when they fly, 

They ſeem with rapid wings to reach the ſky. 
Ceto to Phorcys bore the Graiz, gray - 

From the firſt moment they beheld the day; 

Hence gods and men theſe daughters Graiz 

name; 

Pephredo lovely veil'd from Ceto came, 

And Enyo with her ſacred veil : the ſame 

To Phorcys bore the Gorgons, who remain 

Far in the ſeat of night, the diſtant main, 429 

Where, murm'ring at their taſk, th' Heſperides 

Watch o'er the golden fruit, and fertile trees : 

The number of the Gorgons once were three, - 

Stheno, Meduſa, and Euryale; 

Of which two ſiſters draw immortal breath, 

Free from the fears of age as free from death; 

But thou Meduſa felt a pow'rſul foe, 

A mortal thou, and born to mortal woe ; 

Nothing avail'd of love thy bliſsful hours, 

In a ſoft meadow, on a bed of flow'rs, 

Thy tender dalliance with the ocean's king, 440 

And in the beauty of the year the ſpring ; 

You by the conqu'ring hand of Perſeus bled, 

Perſeus whoſe ſword laid low in duſt thy head; 

Thep ſtarted out when you began to bleed, 

The great Chryſaor, and the gallant iced 


And ſought the palace of Almighty Jove; 

Loaded with lightning through he ſkies he rode, 

And bore it with the thunder to the god, 
Chryſaor, love the guide, Calliroe led, 

Daughter of Ocean, to the genial bed; 

bes Geryon ſprung, fierce with his triple 

cad; 

Whom Hercules laid breathleſs on the ground, 

In Erythea which the waves ſurround; 

His oxen lowing round their maſter ſtand, 

While ur falls gaſping from the conqu'ror's 

and: 

That fatal day beheld Eurytion fall, *: If 

And with him Orthus in a gloomy tall ; 

By his ſtrong arm the dog and herdſmen flain, 

The hero drove the oxen croſs the main; | 

The wide-brow'd herds he to Tirynthus bore, 

And ſafely landed on the ſacred ſhore. 

Calliroe in a cave conceiv'd again, 

And for Ehidna bore maternal pain 

A monſter ſhe of an undaunted mind, - 

Unlike the gods, nor like the human-kind; 478 

One half a nymph of a prodigious ſize, 

Fair her complexion, and aſquint her eyes; 

The other half a ſerpent dire to view, 

Large, and voracious, and of various hue ; 

Deep in a Syrian rock her horrid den, 

From the immortal gods remote, and men ; 

There, ſo the council of the gods ordains, 

Forlorn, and ever young, the nymph remains, 
In love Echidna with Typhaon join'd, 


Of theſe the offsprings prov'd a furious race; 
Orthus, the produce of the firſt embrace, 
Was vigilant to. watch his maſter's herd, 
The dog of Geryon and a truſty guard: 
Next Cerberus, the dog of Pluto, came, 
Devouring direful of a monſtrous frame; 
From fiſty heads he barks with fifty tongues, 
Fierce and undaunted with his brazen Jungs : 
The dreadful Hydra roſe from the ſame bed, 
In Lerna by the fair-arm'd Juno bred, 490 
Juno, with hate implacable, who ſtrove 
Againſt the virtues of the ſon of Jove ; 
But Hercules, with lolaus join'd, 
Amphitryon's race, and of a martial mind, 
Bleſs'd with the counſel of the warlike maid, 
Dead at his feet the horrid monſter laid : 
From the ſame parents ſprung Chimæra dire, 
From whoſe black noſtrils iſſued flames of fire; 
Strong and of ſize immenſe; a monſter lhe, 
Rapid in flight, aſtoniſhing to ſee ; Sco 
A lion's head on her large ſhoulder's grew, 
The goat's and dragon's terrible to view; 
A lion ſhe before in mane aud throat, 
Behind a dragon, in the midit a goat ; 
Her Pegaſus the ſwift ſubdued in flight, 
Back'd by Bellerophon a gallant knight. 

From Orthus and Chimera, foul embrace, 


— 


Is Sphinn deriv'd, 2 moniter to the race 


Outrageovs he, and bluſt'ring as the wind; 48. 
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Of Cadmus fatal ; from the ſame dire veins 
Sprung the ſtern ranger of Nemean plains, 
The lion nouriſh'd by the wife of Joye, 
Permitted lord of Tretum's mount to rove; 
Nemea he, and Apeſas, commands, 

Alarms the people, and deſtroys their lands ; 
In Hercules at laſt a foe he found, 

And from his arm receiv'd a mortal wound. 

| Ceto and Phorcys both renew'd their flame; 
From which amdur a horrid ſerpent came; 

Who keeps, while in a ſpacious cave he lies, 
Watchſul o'er all the golden fruit his eyes. 520 
Tethys and Ocean, born of heav'n, embrace, 
Whence ſprings the Nile, and a long wat'ry race, 

Alpheus, and Eridamus the ſtrong, 

That riſes deep, and ſtately rolls along, 
Strymon, Mæander, and the Iſter clear; 
Nor, Phaſis, are thy ſtreams omitted here ; 
To the ſame riſe Rheſus his current owes, 
And Achelous that like ſilver flows; 

Hence Neſſus takes his corrſe, and Rhodius, 
With Haliacmon and Heptaporus; 

To theſe the Granic and Æſapus join, 
Hermus to theſe, and Simois divine, 

Pentus, and the Caic flood that laves 

The verdant margins with his beauteous waves; 
The great Sangarius, and the Ladon, name, 
Parthenius, and Evenus, ſtreams of fame, 

And you, Ardeſcus, boaſt the fruitful line, 

And Jaſtly you Scamender the divine. 

From the ſame parents, fertile pair, we trace 

A progeny of nymphs, a ſacred race; 540 
Who, from their birth, o'er all mankind the care 
With the great king Apollo jointly ſhare 

In this is Jove, the god of gods, obey'd, 

Who grants the rivers all to lend their aid. 

The nymphs from Tethys, and old Ocean, theſe, 
Pitho, Admete, daughters of the ſeas, | 
lanthe and Electra, nymphs of fame, 

Doris and Prymno, and the beauteous dame 
Urania, as a goddeſs fair in face; 

Hence Hippo, and hence Clymene we trace, 5 5ol 
And thou, Rodia, of the num'rous race; 

Zeuxo to theſe ſucceeds Calliroe, 

Clytie, Idya, and Paſithoe 

Plexaure here, and Galaxaure join, 

And lovely Dion of a lovely nine ; 
Moloboſis and Thoe add to theſe, 

And charming Polydora form'd to pleaſe, 
Cerces whoſe beauties all from nature riſe, 
And Pluto with her large majeſtic eyes; 
Perſcis, Xanthe, in the liſt we ſee, 

And Ianira, and Acaſte thee ; 

Meneſtho, nor Europa, hence remove, 
Nor Metis, nor Petra raiſing love; 

Criſie and Aſia boaſt one ancient fire, 
With fair Calypſo, object of deſire, 
Teleſtho, ſaffron-veil'd, Eurynome, 
Eudore, Tyche, and Ocyroe, 

And thou' Amphiro of the ſource divine, 
And Styx exceeding all the lovely line: 
Theſe are the ſons firſt in the liſt of fame, a, 


510 
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And davghters, which from ancient Ocean came, 
And fruitful Tethys, venerable dame : 

Thouſands of ſtreamswhich flow the {pacious earth 
From Tethys, and her fons, deduce their birth; 


530 


43 
Numbers of tides ſhe yielded to her lord, 
Too many for a mortal to record; 
But they who on or near their borders dwell, 
Their virtues know, and can deſcribe them well. 
The fruits of Thia and Hyperion riſe, 
And with refulgent luſtre light the ſkies, 380 
The great, the glorious ſun tranſcending bright, 
And the fair ſplendid moon the lamp of night ; 
With them Aurora, when whoſe dawn appears, 
Who mortal men and gods immortal cheers. 
To Creus, her eſpous'd, a fon of earth, 
Eurybia gave the great Aſtrzus birth ; 
Perſes from them, of all moft ſkilful came, 


And Pallas firſt of goddeſſes in fame. 


Aurora brought to great Aſtræus forth 
The weſt, the ſourh-wind, and the rapid north; 
The morning-ſtar fair Lucifer ſhe bore, 


And ornaments of heav'n ten thouſand more. 


From Styx, the faireſt of old Ocean's line, 
Ard Pallas ſprung a progery divine, 
Zeal to perform, and Vict'ry in her pace 
Fair-footed, Valour, Might, a glorious race! 
They hold a manſion in the realms above, 


Their ſeat is always near the throne of Jove; 


Where the dread thund'ring god purſues his way, 
They march, and cloſe behind his ſteps obey. 600 
This honour they by Styx their mother gain'd; 


. | Which by her prudence ſhe from Jove obtain'd : 


When the great pew'r that ev'n the gods com- 
mands, 
Who ſends the bolts from his almighty hands, 
Summon'd th'immortals, who obey'd his call, 
He thus addreſs'd them in th' Olympian hall: 
Ye dne like gods, with me who dauntleſs 
are | | 
To face the Titans in a dreadful war, 
Above the reſt in honour ſhall ye ſtand, 
And ample recompence ſhall load your hand: 610 
To Saturn's reign who bow'd, and unpreferr'd, 
Void of diſtinction, and without reward, 
Great, and magnificently rich, ſhall ſhine, 
As right requires, and ſuits a pow'r divine. 
Firſt, as her father counſell'd, Styx aſcends, 
And her brave offsprings to the god commends : 


| Great Jove receiv'd her with peculiar grace, 


Nor honour'd leſs the mother than her race ; 


Enrich'd with gifts ſhe left the bright abodes, 


By Jove ordain'd the ſolemn oath of gods; 629 

Her children, as ſhe wiſh'd, behind remain, 

Conſtant attendants on the thund'rer's train: 

Alike the god with all maintain'd his word, 

And rules in empire ſtrong of lords the lord. 
Phoebe with fondneſs to her Cœus cleav'd, 

And ſhe a goddgis by a god conceiv'd ; 

Latona, ſable-veil'd, the produce proves, 

Pleaſing to all of their connubial loves, 

Sweetly engaging from her natal hour, 

The moſt delightful in th' Olympian bow'r: 

From them Alterea ſprung, a nymph renown'd, 

And with the ſpouſal love of Perſes crown'd ; 

To whom ſhe bore Hecate, lov'd by Jove, 

And honour'd by th' inhabitants above, 

Profuſely gifted from th' almighty hand, 

With pow'r extenſive o'er the ſea and land, 

And great the honour ſhe by Jove's high leaye, - 

Docs from the ſtarry vault of heav'n receive, 
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Wen to the gods the ſaered flames aſpire, 


From human off rings as the laws require, 640 
To Hecate the vows are brſt preferr'd ; 

Happy of men whoſe pray'rs are kindly heard, 
Succeſs attends his every act below, 

Honour, wealth, pow'r, to him abundant flow. 
The gods who all from earth and heaven deſcend, 
On her deciſion for their lots depend ; | 
Nor what the earlieſt gods the Titans claim, 

By her ordain'd, of honour or of fame, ; 
Has Jove revok'd by his ſupreme command, 

For her decrees irrevocable ſtand: 650 
Nor is her honour leſs, nor leſs her pow'r, 
Becauſe ſhe only bleſs'd the nuptial hour; 


Nor leſs in heav'n, and o'er the main the ſame, 

Becauſe Saturnian Jove reveres the dame : 

The man ſhe loves ſhe can to greatneſs raiſe, 

And grant to whom ſhe favours public praiſe ; 

This ſhines fer words diſtinguiſh'd at the bar; 

One proudly triumphs in the ſpoils f war; ; 

And ſhe alone can ſpeedy vict'ry give, 66 

And rich in glory bid the conqu'rer live: 

And where the venerable rulers meet 

She ſits ſupreme upon the judgment- ſeat: 

In ſingle trials or of ſtrength or {kill, 

Propitious ſhe preſides o'er whom ſhe will: 

To honour ſhe extends the beauteous crown, 

And glads the parent with the ſon's renown, 

With rapid ſwiftneſs wings the gallant ſteeds, 

And in the race the flying courſer ſpeeds. 

Who, urg'd by want, and led by hopes of gain, 670 

Purſue their journey croſs the dang'rous main, 

To Hecate they all for ſafety bow, . 

And to their god and her preter the bow. 

With eaſe the goddeſs, venerable dame, 

Gives to the iportſinan's hand his wiſh'd-for 
game; 

Or now the weary'd creature faintly flics, 

And for a while cludes the huntſman's eyes, 

Who ſtretches ſure to ſeize the panting prey, 


Great is her pow'r on earth, and great her awe, 


And bear the plory of the chaſe away, 


Till by the kind protect'reſs of the plains, 680 
Her ſtrength recovers, and new life ſhe gains, 
She ſtarts, ſurpriſing, aud outſtrips the wind, 
And leaves the maſters of the chaſe behind. 
With Mercury the watchſul goddeſs guards 
Of goats the ſtraggling flocks, the lowing herds, 
And bleating folds rich with the pond'rous ficece ; 
By her they leſſen, and by her increaſe. 
The only daughter of her mother born, 
And her the gods with various gifts adorn : 
O'er infants ſhe, ſo Jove orduin'd, preſides, 09 
And the upgrowing youth to merit guides; 
Great is the truſt the future man to breed, 
A truſt to ker by Saturn's lon decreed. 

Rhea to Saturn bore her brother god, 
Veſta and Ceres: Juno golden ſhod, 


And Pluto hard of heart, whoſe wide command 


Is o'cr a dark and ſubterraucan land, 

A pow'rful monarch, hence derive their birth, 
With Neptune, deity who ſhakes the earth; 

Of theſe great Jove, the ruler of the ſkies, 700 
Of gods and men the fire, in counſel wile, 

Is born; and him the univerſe adores, ; 
Aud the carth trembles when his thunder roars, 


— 
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Saturn from earth, and heav'n adorn'd with ſtares 


Had learn'd the rumour of approaching wars, 

Great as he was, a greater ſhould ariſe, 7 

To rob him of the empire of the ſxies, 

The mighty Jove, his ſon, in counſel wiſe: 1 

With dread the fatal prophecy he heard, 

And ſor his regal honours greatly fear'd, 

And that the dire decree might fruitleſs prove, 

Devour's his pledges, at their birth, of love: 

Now Rhea, who her ſlaughter'd children griev'd, 

With Jove, the fire of gods and men, conceiv'd; 

To earth and heav'n ſhe for aſſiſtance runs, 

And begs their counſel to revenge her ſons, 

To guard her Jove from wily Saturn's ire, 

Secret to keep him from a barb'rons fire ; 

They to their daughter lend a willing ear, 

And to her ſpeak the hour of vengeance near, 720 

Nor hide they from her what the fates ordain 

Of her great-minded ſon, and Saturn's reign : 

Her fafe to Crete the parent gods convey, 

In Lyctus there, a fertile ſoil, ſhe lay; 

At length the tedious months their courſe had run, 

When mighty Jove ſhe bore, her youngeſt fon ; 

Wide-ſpreading earth receiv'd the child with joy, 

And train'd the god up from a new-born boy. , 

Rhea to Lyctus ſaſely took her flight, 

Protected by the ſable veil of uight; 739 

Far in the ſacred earth her ſon ſhe laid, 

On mount Ægæus ever crown'd with ſhade, 

When the old king, who once could boaſt his reign 

O'er all the gods, and the ethereal plain, 

Came jealous of the infant's future pow'r, 

A ſtone the mother gave him to devour ; 

Greedy he ſeiz'd th' imaginary child, 

And ſwallow'd heedleſs, by the dreſs beguild ; 

Nor thoaght the wretched god of ought to fear, 

Nor knew the day of his diſgrace was near; 740 

ſnvincible remains his Jove alive, 

His throne to ſhake, and from his kingdom drive 

The cruet parent, for to him 'tis giv'n 

To rule the gods, and mount the throne of heav'n. 

Well thrie'd the deity, nor was it long 

Before his ſtrength iucreas'd, and limbs grow'd 
ſtrong.“ 

When the revolving year his courſe had run, 

By carth thy art and Jove his pow'rful ſon, 

The crafty Saturn, once by gods ador'd, 


+ His injur d off prings to the light rcſtor'd: 750 


Firſt from within he yielded te the day 
The ſtone deceitful, and his lateſt prey; 
Tis Jove, in mem'ry of the wond'rous tale, 
Fix d on Parnaſſus in a ſacred vale, 
in Pytho the divine, a mark to be, 
That ſuture ages may aſtoniſh'd ſee : 
And now a greater taſk behind remains, 
To free his kindred heav'n-born race from chains, 
In an ill hour by Saturn raſhly bound, 759 
Who from the hands of Jove their freedom found ; 
With zeal the gods perform'd a thankful part, 
The debt of gratitude lay next their heart ; 
Jove owes to them the bolts which dreadful fly, 
d the bright lightning which illumes the ſky ; 

bim th' exchange for liberty they bore, 
Gifts deep in earth conceal'd, unknown before ; 
Now arm'd with them, he reigns almighty Jove, 
The lord of men below, and gods above. 
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Clymene, ocean-born, with beauteous feet, 
Aud Japhet, in the bands of wedlock meet; 770 
From whoſe embrace a glorious offspring came, 
Atlas magnanimous, and great in fame, 
Mencetius, thou with laſting honours c:own'd, 
Prometheus for his artifice renown d, 
And Epimetheus of unitedfaſt mind, 
Lur'd to falſe joys, and :o the future blind, 
Who, raſhly weak by ſoft temptations mov'd, 
The bane of arts and their iavenrors prov'd, 
Who took the work of Jove, the virgin fair, 
Nor ſaw beneath her charms the laten ſnare. 780 
Blaſted by lightning from the hands of Jove, 
Mencetius fell in Erebus to rove ; 
His dauntleſs mind that could not brook command, 
And prone to ill, provok'd th' almigbty hand. 
Atlas, fo hard neceſſity ordains, | 
Erect the pond'rous vault of ſtars ſuſtains; 
Not far from the Heſperides he ſtands, 
Nor from the load retracts his head or hands: 
Here was he fix'd by Jove in counſel] wile, 
Who all diſpoſes, and who rules the ſkies? 790 
To the ſame god Prometheus ow'd his pains, 
Faſt bound with hard inexecrable chains | 
To a large column, in the midmeſt part, 
Who bore his ſuff'rings with a dauntleſs heart; 
From Jove an cagle few, with wings wide ſpread, 
And on lis aever-dying liver fed; 
What with his rav'nous beak by day he tore 


The night ſupply'd, and furniſh'd him with more: | 


Great Hercules to his aſſiſtance came, 

Born of Alcmena, lovely-footed dame ; 
And firſt he made the bird voracious bleed, 
And from his chains the ſon of Japhet freed ; 


8cg 


To this the god conſents, th* Olympian fire, 


Who, for his ſon's renown, ſuppr-{+'4 his ire, 
The wrath he bore againſt the wictch who ſtrove 
In counſel with himſelf, the pow'rful Jove; 
Such was the mighty thund'rer's will, to raiſe 
J greateit height the Theban hero's praiſe. 
When at Mecona 2 contention role, 
Men and immortals to each other foes, 
Ihe ſtriſe Prometheus cffer'd to compoſe ; 
In the diviſion of the ſacrifice, 
Intending to deceive great Jove the wiſe, 
He ſtuil'd the fleſh in the large ox's ſkin, 
And bound the entrails with the fat within, 
Next the white bones with artful care diſpos'd, 
And in the candid fat from fight encios'd : 
Ihe fire of gods and men, who ſaw the cheat, 
Thus ſpoke expreſiive of the dark deceit. 
In th's diviſion hew unjuſt the parts, 
O Japhet's ſon, of kings the firſt in arts 
Reproachful ſpoke the god in council wiſe; 
To whom Prometheus full of guile replies: 
O Jore, the greateſt of the powers divine, 
View the diviſion, and the choice be thine. 
Wily he fpoke from a deceitſul mind; 
Jove ſaw his thoughts, nor co his heart was blind ; 
And then the god, in wrath of foul, began 
To plot misfortunes to his ſubje& man: | 
"The lots ſurvey d, he with his hands embrac'd $30 
The parts which were in the white fat incas d; 
He ſaw the bones, and anger fat conſeſs'd 
Upon his brow, for anger ſcia d his breaſt; 
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+ Hence to the gods the od'rous flames afpire 


From the white bones which feed the ſacred fire, 
The cloud compelling Jove, by Japhet's ſon 
Enrag'd, to him in words like theſe begun: 

O! who in mal-contrivance all tranſcend, 
Thine arts thou wilt not yet, obdurate, end. 

So ſpoke th' eternal wiſdom, full of ire, 480 
And from that hour deny'd the uſe of fire 
To wretched men, who paſs on earth their time, 
Mindful, Prometheus, of thy artful crime: 

But Jove in vain conceal'd the ſplendid flame; 
The ſon of Japhet, of immortal fame, 

Brought the bright ſparks clandeſtine from above 
Clos'd in a hollow cane ; the thund'ring Jove 
Soon from the bitterneſs of foul, began 

To plot deſtruction to the peace of man. 

Vulcan, a god renuwn'd, by Jove's command, 
Form'd a fair virgin with a maſter hand, 385 
Earth her firſt principle, her native air 
As modeſt ſeeming as her face was fair. 

The nymph, by Pallas, blue-ey'd goddeſs. drefs'd, 
Bright ſhin'd improv'd beneath the cangid veſt; 
Ihe rich wrought veil behind, wond'rous to ſee, 
Fruitful with art, beſpoke the deity ; 

Her brows to compals did Minerva bring 

A garland breathing all the ſweets of ſpring : 


And next the goddeſs, gloriovs to behold, 869 


| Plac'd on her head a glitt'ring crown of gold, 


ihe work of Vulcan by his maſter hard, 

Ide labour cf the god by Jove's command; 

There ſeem'd to ſeud along the finny breed; 

And there the beaſts of land appear'd to feed ; 

Nature and art were there ſo much at ſtrife, 

Vhe miracle might well be took for life. 

Vulcan the lovely bane, the finiſh'd maid, 

Fo the immortal gods aud men convey'd; 

Graceful by Pallas dreſs'd the virgin trod, 

And ſeem'd a bleſſing or for man or god: 

Soon as they ſce th' incvitable ſnare, 

They praiſe the artiſt, and admire the fair ; 

From her, the fatal guile, à ſex derives 

To men pernicious, and contracts their lives, 

The ſofter kind, a laiſc alluring train, 

Tempting to joys which ever end with pain, 

Never beheld with the penurieus race, 

But ever ſcen where lux'ry ſhows her ſace. 

As drenes oppreſſive habitants of hives, 

Owe to the labour of the bees their lives, 

Whoſe work is always with the day begun, 

And never ends but with the ſetting fun, 

From flow'r to flow'r they rove, and loaded 
home | 

Return to build the white, the waxen comb, 

While lazy the luxurious ra e remain 

Within, and of their toils enjoy the gain, 

So woman, by the thund'rer's hard decree, 

And wretched man, are like the drone and bee: 

{ff man the galling chain of wedlock ſhuns, 899 

He from one evil ro another runs; 

He, when his hairs are winter'd o'er with gray, 

Will want helpmate in th' anlicting day; 

And if poſſchions large have bleſ d his life, 

He dic: and proves perhaps the taurce of firifeg 

A diftant kindred, far allay'd tnblood, 

Contend to make their doubtiul tles good : 
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46 
Or ſhould he, theſe ealamities to fly, 
His honour plight and join the mutual tie, 
And ſhould the partner of his boſom prove goo 
A chaſte and prudent matron worthy love; 
Yet he would find this chaſte, this prudent wife 
The hapleſs author of a checquer'd life : 
But ſhould he, wretched man, a nymph embrace, 
A ſtubborn conſort, of a ſtubborn race, 
Poor hamper'd {lave,how muſt he drag the chain! 
His mind, his breaſt, his heart, o'ercharg'd with 
pain x 
What congregated woes muſt he endure ! 
What ills on ills which will admit no cure! 
'Th' omnipotence of Jove in all we ſee, 910 
Whom none eludes, and what he wills muſt be; 
Not thou, to none injurious, Japhet's ſon, 
With all thy wiſdom, could his anger ſhun; 
His rage you ſuffer'd, and confeſs'd his pow'r, 
Chain'd in hard durance in the penal hour, 
The brothers Briareus and Cottus lay, 
With Gyges, hound in chaivs, remov'd from day, 
By their hard-hearted fire, who with ſurpriſe | 
View'd their vaſt ſtrength, their form, and mon- 
ſtrous ſize : 
In the remoteſt parts of earth confin'd 920 
They ſat, and ſilent ſorrows wreck'd their mind, 
Till by th*advice of Earth, and aid of Jove, 
With other gods, the fruits of Saturn's love, 
With Rhea beautcous dreſs'd, they broke the 
chain, 
And from their dungeons burſt to light again, 
Earth told them all from a prophetic light, 
How gods encount'ring gods ſhould meet in fight, 
To them foretold, who food devoid of fear, 
Their hour of via'ry and renown was near; 
The Titans, and the bold Saturnian race, 930 
Should wage a dreadful war, ten years the ſpace. 
The Titans brave on lofty Othyrs ſtand, 
And gloriouſly dare the thund'rer's hand : 
The gods from Saturn ſprung, ally their pow'r ; 
(Gods Rhea bore him in a fatal hour) : 
From high Olympus they like gods engage, 
And dauntleſs face, like gods, Titanian rage, 
In the dire conflict neither party gains, 
In equal balance long the war remains; 
At laſt by truce each ſoul immortal reſts, 
Each God on nectar and ambroſia feaſts ; 
Their ſpirits nectar and ambroſia raiſe, | 
And fire their generous breaſts to acts of praiſe; 
To whom, the banquet o'er, in council join'd, 
The fire of gods, and men expreſs'd his mind: 
Gods, who from earth and heav'n, great riſe, 
deſcend, . 
To what my heart commands to ſpeak attend : 
For vi&'ry long, and empire, have we ſtrove, 
Long have ye battel'd in defence of Jove; 
To war again, invincible your might, 
And dare the Titans to the dreadful fight; 
Of friendſhip ſtrict obſerve the ſacred charms, 
Be that the cement of the gods in arms; 
Grateful remember, when in chains ye lay, 
From darkneſs Jove redeem'd ye to the day. 
He ſpoke, and Cottus to the god replies: 
O venerable ſire ! in council wiſe, 
Who freed immortals from a ſtate. of woe, 
Of what you utter well the truth we know: 
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Reſcu'd from chains and darkneſs here we ſtand, 


O ſon of Saturn ! by thy pow'rful hand ; 
Nor will we, king, the rage of war decline, 
ill pow'r, indiſputable pow'r, is thine ; 
The right of conqueſt ſhall confirm thy ſway, + - 
And teach the Titans whom they muſt obey, 
He ends, the reſt aſſent to what he ſays; 

And the gods thank him with the voice of praiſe ; 

He more than ever feels himſelf inſpir'd, 

And his mind burns with love of glory fir'd. 

All ruſh to battle with impetuous might, 

And gods and goddeſſes provoke the fight. 

The race that Rhea to her lord conceiv'd, 

And the Titanic gods by Jove reliev'd 

From Erybus, who there in bondage lay, 

Ally their arms in this immortal day. 

Each brother fearleſs the dire conflict ſtands, 

Each rears his fifty heads, and hundred hands ; 

They mighty rocks from their foundations tore, 

And fiercely brave againſt the Titans bore. 

Furious and ſwift the Titan phalanx drove, 980 

And both with mighty force for empire ſtrove : 

The ocean roar'd from ev'ry part profound, 

And the earth bellow'd from her inmoſt ground”: 

Heav'n groans, and, to the gods, conflicting bends, 

And the loud tumult high Olympus rends. 

So ſtrong the darts from god to god were hurl'd, 

The clamour reach'd the ſubterranean world; 

And where, with haughty ſtrides, cach warrior 
trod, 

Hell felt the weight, and ſunk beneath the god; 
All Tartarus could hear the blows from far: 990 

Such was the big, the horrid, voice of war ! 

And now the murmur of incitement flies, 

All rang'd in martial order, through the ſkies; 

Here Jove above the reſt conſpicuous ſhin'd, 

In valour equal to his ſtrength his mind; 

Erect and dauntlefs fee the thund'rer ſtand, 

The bolts red hiſſing from his vengeful hand; 

He walks majeſtic round the ſtarry frame ; 
And now the lightnings from Olympus flame: 
The earth wide blazes with the fires of Jove, 1000 
Nor the flaſh ſpares the verdure of the grove. 
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970 


Fierce glows the air, the boiling ocean roars, 


And the ſcas waſh with burning waves their ſhores; 
The dazzling vapours round the Titans glare, 

A light too pow'rful for their eyes to bear! 

One corflagration ſeems to ſeize on all, 

And threatens Chaos with the gen'ral fall. 

From what their eyes behold, and what they hear, 
The univerſal wreck of worlds is near: 

Should the large vault of ſtars, the heav*ns, deſcend, 
And with the earth in loud confuſion blend, 101 


| Like this would ſeem the great tumultuous jar: 


The gods engag'd, ſuch the big voice of war! 
And now the batt'ling winds their havoc make, 
Thick whirls the duſt, earth, thy foundations ſhake ; 
The arms of Jove thick and terrific fly, | 
And blaze and bellow through the trembling ſky ; 
Winds, thunder, lightning, through both armies 
drove, 
Their courſe impetuous, from the hands of Jove 3 
Loud and ſtupendous is the raging fight, 1020 
And now each warrior god exerts his might. 
Cottus, and Briareus, who ſcorns to yield, 


PS 


And Gyges panting for the martial field; 
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Foremoſt the labours of the day increaſe, - 
Nor let the horrors of the battle ceaſe : throw, 


From their ſtrong hands three hundred rocks they 


And, oft repeated, overwhelm the foe; 

They forc'd the Titans deep beneath the ground, 

Caſt from their pride, and in ſad durance bound ; 

Far from the ſurface of the earth they lie, 1030 

In chains, as earth is diſtant from the ſky; 

From earth the diſtance to the ſtarry frame, 

From earth to gloomy Tartarus, the fame. 

From the high heav'n a brazen anvil caſt, 

Nine nights and days in rapid whirls would laſt, 

And reach the earth the tenth, whence ſtrongly 
hurl'd, 

The ſame the paſſage to th' infernal world, 

To Tart'rus ; which, a brazen cloſure bounds, _ 

And whoſe black entrance threefold night ſur- 


rounds, - 


With earth thy vaſt foundationscover'd o'er; 1040 


And there the occan's endlefs fountains roar : 
By cloud-compelling Jove the Titans fell, 

And there in thick, in horrid darkneſs dwell : 
They lie confin'd, unable thence to paſs, 

The wall and gates by Neptune made of braſs; 
Jove's truſty guards, Gyges and Cottus, ſtand 
There, and with Briareus the paſs command. 

'The entrance there, and the laſt limits, lie 

Of earth, the barren main, the ſtarry ſky, 

And Tart'rus, there of all the fountains riſe, 1050 
A ſight deteſted by immortal eyes 

A mighty chaſm, horror and darkneſs here; 

And from the gates the journey of a year ; 

Here ſtorms in hoarſe, in frightful murmurs play, 
The ſeat of Night, where miſts exclude the day. 
Before the gate the ſon of Japhet ſtands, 

Nor from the ſkies retracts his head or hands; 
Where night and day their courſe alternate lead: 
Where both their entrance make and both recede, 
Both wait the ſeaſon to direct their way, 1060 
And ſpread, ſucceſſi ve, o'er the earth their ſway : 
This cheers the eyes of mortals with her light; 
The harbinger of Sleep pernicious Night : 

And here the ſons of Night their manſion keep, 
Sad deities, Death and his brother Sleep; 

Whom, from the dawn to the decline of day, 


Ihe ſun beholds not with his piercing ray: 


One o'er the land extends, and o'er the ſeas, 
And lulls the weary'd mind of man to eaſe ; 
That iron-hearted, and of cruel ſoul, 

Brazen his breaſt, nor can he brook controul, 
To whom, and ne'er return, all mortals go, 
And even to immortal gods a foe. 

Foremoſt th' infernal palaces are ſeen 

Of Pluto, and Perſephone his queen ; 

A horrid dog, and grim, couch'd on the floor, 
Guards, with malicious art, the ſounding door; 
On each, who in the entrance firſt appears, 

He fawning wags his tail, and cocks his ears: 

If any ſtrive to meaſure back the way, 1020 
Their ſteps he watches, and devours his prey. 


1970 


Here Styx, a goddeſs, whom immortals hate, 


Ihe firſt-born fair of Ocean, keeps her ſtate ; 
From gods remote her ſilver columns riſe, 


Roof d _ large rocks her dome that fronts the 
; 


Here, croſs the main, ſwift-footed Tris bri 

A meſſage ſeldom from the king of kings ; 

But when among the gods contention ſpreads, 
And in debate divides immortal heads, 

From Jove the goddeſs wings her rapid flight 1090 
To the fam'd river, and the ſeat of Night, 
Thence in a golden vaſe the water bears, 

By whoſecool ſtreams eachpow'r immortal ſwears, 
Styx from a ſacred fount her courſe derives, 


| 


| 


And far beneath the earth her paſſage drives; 
From a ſtupendous rock deſcend her waves, 
und the black reaims of Night her current lavesz 
Could any her capacious channels drain, | 
Chey'd prove a tenth of all the ſpacious main; 
Nine part» in mazes clear as ſilver glide 1100 
Along the earth, or join the ocean's tide; 
The other from the rock in billows rolls, 
Source of misfortune to immortal ſouls. 
| Whowith falſe oaths diſgrace th' Olympian bow'rs,. 
Incur the puniſhment of heav'nly pow'rs: 
The perjur'd god, as in the arms of death, 
Lethargic lies, nor ſeems to draw his breath; 
Nor him the nectar and ambroſia cheer, 
While the ſun goes his juurney of a year; 
Nor with the lethargy concludes his pain, 
But complicated woes behind remain: 
Nine tedious years he muſt an exile rove, 
Nor join the council, nor the feaſts of Jove 
The baniſh'd god back in the tenth they call 
To heav'nly banquets and th' Olympian hall: 
he honours ſuch the gods on Styx beſtow, | 
Whoſe living ſtreams through rugged channels 
flow, 
Where the beginning, and laſt limits lie 
Of earth, the barren main. the ſtarry ſky, 
And Tart'rus; where of all the fountains riſe; 1120 
A ſight deteſted by immortal eyes. 
TH inhabitants through brazen portals paſs, 
Over a threſhold of c'erlaſting braſs, 
Che growth ſpont«neous, and four dations deep 3 
And here th' allies of Jove their captives keep, 
he Titans, who to utter darkneſs fell, 
And in the fartheſt parts of Chaos dwell. 
Jove grateful gave to hi- auxiliar train, 
Cottus and Gyges, manſions in the main; 
To Briareus, for his ſuperior might I130 
Exerted fiercely in the dreadful fight, 
Neptune who ſhakes the earth, his daughter gave, 
Cymopolia, to reward the brave.“ 
When the great victor god, almighty Jove, 
The Titans from celeſtial regions drove, 
Wide Earth Typhœus bore, with Tart'rus join'd, 
Her youngeſt born, and bluſt'ring as the wind ; 
Fit for moſt arduous works his brawny hands, 
On feet as durable as gods he ſtands ; 1139 
| From heads of ſerpents hiſs and hundred tongues, 
And lick his horrid jaws, untir'd his lungs; 
From his dire hundred heads his eye-balls ſtare, 
And fire-like, dreadful to bzholders glare; 
Terrific from his hundred months to hear, 
Voices of ev'ry kind torment the ear ; 
His utt'rance ſounds like gods in council full; 
And now he bellows like the lordly bull : 
And now he roars like the itern bcatt that reigns 


King of the woods, and terror of the plains, _ 
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Jody now, ſurpriſing to be heard, he yelps, 1150 
Like, from his ev'ry voice, the lion's whelps ; 
And now, ſo loud a noiſe the monſter makes, 

The loftieſt mountain from its baſis ſhakes ; 

And now Typhceus had perplex'd the day, 

And over men and-gods uſurp'd the ſway, 
Had not the pow'rful monarch of the ſkies, 

Of men and pods the fire, great Jove the wiſe, 
Againſt the foe his hotteſt vengeance hurl'd, 
Which blaz'd and thunder'd through th' 5 — 

world; | 159 

Through-land and main the bolts red hiſſing fell 
And through old Ocean reach'd the gates of Hell. 
Th' almighty riſing made Olympus nod, 

And the earth groan'd beneath the vengeful god. 
Hoarſe through the cerule main the thunder 

roll'd, 

Through which the light'ning flew, both un- 

controul'd ; 

Fire can ght the winds which on their wings they 

bore, . [roar, 

Fierce flame the earth and heay'n, the ſeas loud 
And beat with burning waves the burning ſhore; 
The tumult of the gods was heard afar: 

How hard to lay this hurricane of war! 
The god who o'er the dead infernal reigns, 
F'en Pluto, trembled in his dark domains: 
Dire horror ſeiz'd the rebel Titan band, 

In Tartarus who round their Saturn ſtand : 
But Jove at laſt collected all his might, 
With light'ning arm'd, and thunder for the fight. 

With ſtrides majeſtic from Olympus ſtrode ; 
What pow'r is able now to face the god ! 
The flaſh obedient executes his ite; 

The giant blazes with vindictive fire; 
From ev'ry head a diff'rent flame aſcends; 
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The monſter bellows, and Olympus bends: 


The god repeats his blows, beneath each wound 
All maim'd the giant falls, and groans the ground, 


Fierce flaſh the lightnings from the hands of Jove, 


The mountains burn, and crackles ev'ry grove. 
The melted earth floats from her inmoſt caves, 
As ſrom the furnace run metallic waves: 
Under the czverns of the ſacred ground, 1189 
Where Vulcan works, and reſtleſs anvils ſound, 
Beneath the hand divine the iron grows 
Ductile, and liquid from the furnace loves ; 
So the earth melted : and the giant fell, 
Plung'd by he arms of mighty Jove to hell. 
 Typhceus bore the rapid winds which fly 
With tempeſts wing'd, and darken all the ſky ; 
But from the bounteous gods derive their birth 
The pales which breathe ſrugiferous to earth, 


The ſouth, the north, and the ſwift weſtern wind 


Which cver blow to profit human kind: 1200 
Thoſe from Typhœus ſprung, an uſeleſs train, 
To men pernicious, bluſter o'er the main; 

With thick and fable clouds they veil the deep, 
And now deſtructive croſs the ocean ſweep z 
The mariner with dread beholds from far 

The gathering ſtorms, and elemental war ; 

His bark the furious blaſt and billows rend; 
The ſurges riſe, and cataracs deſcend ; 

Above, beneath, he hears the tempeſt roar 

Now {inks the veſſel, and he fears no more; 1210 
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And remedy to this they none can find, 
Who are reſolved to trade by ſea and wind. 
On land in whirlwinds, or unkindly ſhow're, 
They blaſt the lovely fruits and blooming flow'rs; 
O'er ſea and land the bluſt ring tyrants reign, 
And make of carth-born men the labours vain, 
And now the gods, who fought for endleſs fame, 
The god of godralmighty Jove proclaim, 
As Earth advis'd : nor reigns Olympian Jove 
Ingrate to them who with the Titans flrove; 1220 
On thoſe who war'd beneath his wide command 
He honours heaps with an impartial hand; 
And now the king of gods, Jove, Metis led, 
The wiſeſt fair one, to the genial bed; 
Who with the blue-ey'd virgin frui: ful proves, 
Minerva, pledge of theic celeſtial loves 


veal'd, 
Artful the matron in himſelf conceal'd ; 
From her it was decreed a race ſhould riſe 
That would uſurp the kingdom of the ſkies : 1230 
And firſt the virgin with her azure eyes, 
Equal in ſtrength, and as her father wiſe, 
Is born, the offspring of ti almighty's brain: 
And Metis by the god conceiv'd again, 
A ſon decreed to reign o'er heav'n and earth, 
Had not the fire deſtroy'd the mighty birth: 
He made the goddeſs in himſelf reſide, 
To be in ev'ry act th' eternal guide. 

The Hours to Jove did lovely Themis bear, 
Eunomie, Dice, and Irene fair; 1240 
O'er human labours they the pow'r poſſeſs, 

With ſcaſons kind the fruits of earth to bleſs: 
She by the thund'ring god conceiv'd again, 
And ſuffer'd for the fates the rending pain, 
Clotho and Lacheſis to whom we owe, 

With Atropos, our ſhares of joy or woe; 

This honour they receiv'd from Jove the wile, 
The mighty fire, the ruler of the ſkies. 

Eurynome, from ocean ſprung, to Jove 
The beauteous graces bore inſpiring love, 
Aglaia, and Euphroſyne the fair, 

And thou Thalia of a graceful air; 
From the bright eyes of theſe ſuch charms proceed 
As make the hearts of all beholders bleed. 
He Ceres next, a bountcous goddeſs led 
To taſte the pleaſures of the genial bed; 
To him fair-arm'd Perſephone ſhe bore, 
Whom Pluto raviſh'd from her native ſhore : 
The mournful dame he of her child bereft, 
But the wiſe ſire aſſented to the theft. 
Mnemoſyne his breaſt with love inſpires, 
| The fair-trefs'd object of the god's deſires 
Of whom the muſes, tuneful nine, are born, 
Whofe brows rich diadems of gold adorn; 
To them uninterrupted joys belong, 
Them the gay feaſt delights, and facred ſong. 
Latona bore, the fruits of Jove's embrace, 
The lovelieſt offeprings of th' ethereal race; 
She for Apollo felt the child-bed throw ; 
And Artemis for thee who twang the bow. 1270 
Laſt Juno fills th' almighty monarch's arms, 
A blooming conſort, and replete with eharms ; 
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| From her Lucina, Mars, and Hebe, ſpring ; 


Their fire of gods the god, of kings the king, 


The fire, from what kind earth and heav'n re- 
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Minerva, goddeſs of the martial train, [brain; 
Whom wars delight, ſprung from th' almighty's 
The rev'rend dame, unconquerable maid, 


The battle rouſes, of no power afraid. 


Aud ſoon conceiv'd without the joys of love : 
Thee ſhe produc'd without the aid of Jove, 1281 
Vulcan, who far in ev'ry art excel 

The gods who in celeſtial manſions dwell. 

To Neptune beauteous Amphitrite bore 
Triton, dread god, who makes the ſurges roar ; 
Who dwells in ſeats of gold beneath the main, 
Where Neptune and fair Amphitrite reign. 

To Mars, who pierces with his ſpear the ſhield, 
Terror and fear did Cytherea yield ; | 

Dire brothers, who in war diſorder ſpread, 1299 
Break the thick phalanx, and increaſe the dead ; 
They wait, in ev'ry act their father's call, 

By whoſe ſtrong hand the proudeſt citics fall : 
Harmonia, ſprung from that immortal bed, 

Was to the ſcene of love by Cadmus led. 

Maia, of Atlas bort, and mighty Jove, 

Join in the ſacred bands of mutual love : ? 

From whom behold the glorious Hermes riſe, 

A god renown'd, the herald of the ſkics. 

Cadmean Simile, a mortal dame, 1360 
Gave to th' almighty's love a child of fame, 
Bacchus, from whom our cheerful ſpirits flow, 
Mother and ſon alike immortal now. 

The mighty Hercules Alemena bore 
To the great god who makes the thunder roar. __ 

Lame Vulcan made Aglaia fair his bride, 
The youngeſt grace, and in her blooming pride. 

Bacchus, conſpicuous with his golden hair, 
Thee Ariadne weds, a beauteous fair, 


Juno, proud goddeſs, with her conſort I 


From Minos ſprung, whom mighty Jove the ſage 


Allows to charm her lord exempt from age. 1311 

Great Hercules, who with misfortunes ſtrove 
Long. is rewarded with a virtuous love, 

Hebe, the daughter of the thund'ring god, 
By his fair conſort Juno golden ſhod ; 

Thrice happy he ſafe from his toils to riſe, 
And ever young a god to grace the ſkies ! 

From the bright ſon, and thee, Perſcis, ſpring 
Fam'd off:prings, Circe, and Æctes king. 

#etes thee, beauteous Idya, led, 1320 
Daughter of Ocean, to the genial bed; [crown'd ; 
And with th' applauſe of heav'n your loves were 
From whom Medea ſprung, a fair renown'd. 

All hail Olympian maids, harmoniqus nine, 
Daughters of Ægis bearing Jove divine, 

Forſake the land, forſake the briny main, 

The god and goddeſſes, celeſtial train 

Ye Muſes, each immortal fair record 

Who deign'd to revel with a mortal lord, 

In whoſe illuſtrious offsprings all might trace 

The glorious likeneſs of a godlike race. 133 

Jaſon, an hero through the world renown'd, 
Was with the joyous love of Ceres crown'd ; 
Their joys they acted in a fertile ſoil coil; 
Of Crete, which thrice had bore the ploughman's 
Of them was Plutus born, who ſpreads his hand, 
Diſperſing wealth o'er all the ſea and land; 
Happy the man who in his favour lives, 

Riches to him, and all their joys he gives, 1339 
Taaxs, II. 7 | 


Cadmus Harmonia lov'd the fair and young, 
A fruitful dame from golden Venus ſprung ; 
Ino and Simile, Agave fair, 

And thee, 4utonce, thy lover's care, 
(Young Ariſtæus with his comely hair), 
She bore ; and Polydore completes the race, 
Born in the walls of Thebes a ſtately place. 

The brave Chryſaor thee, Calliroe led 
Daughter of Ocean to the genial bed; 

Whence Geryon ſprung fierce with his triple 
head; 


cad; 

Whom Hercules laid breathleſs on the ground, 
In Erythia which the waves ſurreund ; 133 
By his ſtrong arm the mighty giant ſlain, ö 
The hero drove his oxen croſs the main. 

Two royal ſons were to Tithonus born, 
Of thee, Aurora, goddeſs of the morn ; 
Hemathion from whom and Memnon ſpring, 
Known by his brazen helm was Ethiop's king, 

Pregnant by Cephalus the goddeſs proves, 
A ſon of high renown rewards their loves; 
In form like the poſſeſſors of the ſkies, 
Great Phacthon, whom with deſiring eyes 
Fair Aphrodite views: in blooming days 
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| She to her ſacred fane the youth conveys ; 


[nhabitant divine he there remain'd, 
His taſk nocturnal by the fair ordain'd. 

When Peleis, haughty prince of wide command, 
Of much ch' atchiever with an impious hand, 
Succeſs attending his injurious mind, 

Gave the ſwell'd fails to fly before the wind, 

A ſonides, ſuch gods were thy decrees, 1370 
The daughter of Metes croſs the ſeas 

Rap'd from her fire ; the hero much endur'd 

Ere in his veſſel he the fair ſecur'd; 

Her to lolcus in her youthful pride 

He bore, and there poſleſs'd the charming brige ; 
To Jaſon, her eſpous'd, the lovely dame g 
Medeus yields, pledge of the monarch's flame; 
Whom Chiron artful by his precepts ſwray'd: 
Thus was the will of mighty Jove obey d. 

The Nereid Pſamathe did Phocus bear 1380 
To Aacus, herſelf excelling fair. 

To Peleus Thetis, filver-footed dame, 

Achilles bore in war a mighty name. 

Fair Cytherea, ever fluſh'd with charms, 
Reſign'd them to a mortal hero's arms: 

To thee, Anchiſes, the celeſtial bride 
.neas bore high in the ſhades of Ide. 

Circe, the daughter of the ſun, inclin'd 
To thee, Ulyſſes, of a patient mind ; | 
Hence Agrius ſprung, and Hence Latinus came, 
A valiant hero, and a ſpotleſs name. 1391 
The ſacred ifles were by the brothers ſway'd; 
And them the Tyrrhenes, men renown'd, obey'd. 

Calypſo with the ſage indulg'd her flame; 
From them Nauſithous and Nauſinous came. 

Thus each immortal fair the nine record 
Who deign'd to revel with a mortal lord; 

In whoſe illuſtrious offsprings all might trace 

The glorious likeneſs of a godlike race: 

And now, Olympian maids, harmonious nine, 
Daughters of Ægis- bearing Jove divine, 1401 
In laſting ſong the mortal dames rehearſe; 


| Let the bright belles of _ adorn the verſe, 
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Ver. 1. I ſhall reſer the reader to what I have 
ſaid in the ſecond and fourth ſections of my Diſ- 
courſe on the writings of Heſiod, concerning the 
genuineneſs of the beginning of this poem, and 
the explanation of the Theogony. Our author 
here takes an occaſion to celebrate the offices and 
power of the muſes, and to give a ſhort repetition 
of the greater deities. To what end is this grand 
aſſembly of divine perſonages introduced? To in- 
ſpire the poet with thoughts ſuitable to the digni- 
ty of their characters; and by raiſing his imagina- 
tion to ſuch a height, as to believe they preſide 
over his labours, he becomes the amanuenſis of the 
gods. The muſes, ſays the Earl of Shafteſbury, in 
his letter concerning enthuſiaſm, were ſo many 
divine perſons in the heathen creed. The fame 
noble writer has in that diſcourſe elegartly ſhow- 
ed the neceſſity and beauty of enthuſiaſm in poetry. 

Ver. 2. A mountain in Bœotia, ſo called from 
the Pheœnician word, Lbalil, or bbalikon, which ſig- 
nifies a high mountain. Bochart, in his Chan. 
book 1. chap. 16, ſhows that Bœotia was full of 
Phoenician names and colonies. Le Clerc. Pauſa 
nias, in his Bœotics, ſays Helicon exceils all the 
mountains in Greece, in the abundance and virtues 
of the trees which grow on it: he hkewile tells us 
it produces no letiferons herbs. or roots. 

Ver. 5. Grævius and Le Clerc both agree in 
this reading, and derive ne from «3s; ww, having 
the duſky colour of iron; they likewiſe bring in- 
ſtances from Homer, and other poets, of the ſame 
word being uſed to the ſea, rivers, and fountains ; 
by which epither, ſay they, they expreſſed the 
depth and plenty of the water. 

Ver. 8. Fauſanias, and Tzetzes after him, reads 
it Termaſſus, but this may proceed from their ig- 
norance of the radix, which, ſays Le Clerc. is the 
Phœrician word pheer-metſo , the interpretation of 
which is a pure fountain. _The river is at the tout 
of Helicon. 

Ver. 9. The Phœnician word, ſays Bochart, is 
bopphigrat, which ſignifies the eruption of a foun- 
tain : the word being corrupted into ZZippocrenc, 
gave riſe to the ſtory of the fountain of the horſe. 
Le Clerc. 

Ver. 10. The Phechicion word is bhol-m7to, (weet 
water. Le Clerc. 

Ver. 12. Ihe hiſtorical and phyſical inter pre- 
tation of the deities here mentioned, 1 ſhall deſer 
till I come to them in the courſe of the Theogony, 

Ver. 22. Some tranſlate this paſſage n#igris ccutis, 
and Le Clerc chooſes Handis ; I would correct 
them, and have it arched or bending. Tzerzes 
entirely favours my interpretation of A e, 
eye-brows arched into a circle; a mctaphor taken, 
ſaye he, «x Twy 715 apts ,, from the curling 
of the vine. 
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Ver. 33. This extravagance in our poet has been 
the ſubject of ſatire to ſome; but Lucian has been 
the molt ſevere in his dialigue hetwixt himſelf and 
Heſiod, Ovid has an alluſion to this paſſage in the 
beginning of his Art of Love; which Dryden has 
thus tranſlated : 

Nor Clio, nor her ſiſters, have I ſeen. 

As Heſiod ſaw them in the ſhady green. 

This flight, however extravagant it may ſeem 
to ſome, certainly adds a grace to the poem; and 
whoever co:ſujts the nineteenth ode of the ſecond 
book, and the fourth of the third book of Horace, 
will find this ſort of enthuſiaſm carried to a great 
height. 

Ver. 46. The poet here, from the mouth of the 
muſe, prepares the reader for what he is to expect. 
Though he propoſes to give an hiſtorical and phy- 
ſical relation or the generation of the gods, ac- 
cording to the received opinion, yet ſupplies from 
invention are neceſſary to make the work agree- 
able as a poem. 

Ver. 50. Le Ciere has a Jong note on this verſe, 
from Claud. Saimaſius, proving the rhapſodiſts to 
be ſo called amo v ex, from finging with a 
bough in their hands, in imitation of the ancient 
poets : which hongh was of laurel: but why of 
laurel before any other? The Scholiaſt Tzetzes 
gave two very good reaſons; firſt, ſays he, the 
poet makes the ſceptre, which he received fromthe 
muſes, of laurel, becauſe Helicon, the place on 
which they preſented it, abounds with that tree; 
ſccondly, as the laurel is ever green, it is the moſt 
proper emblem of works of genius, which never 
tade. 

Ver. 59. Exactly the ſame is the flight in the 
ſourth ode of the third book of Horace : 


an me ludit amabilis 
Inſania? Audire et videor pios 
Errare per lucos, amena: 

Quos et aquæ ſubeunt, et aurz ! 


The ſenſe of which, in ſhort, is this: “ Am 1 
% agretably deluded, while I ſeem to wander 
through poetic ſcencs!“ And again, 


Quo me, Bacche, rapis tui 
Plenum Quz in nemora, aut quos, agor, in 
ſpecus, 
Velox mente nova | Lib. 3. Od. 25. 
It is worth obſefvings that the beſt poets are ge- 
nt rally moll pocti al in their in vocations, or in 


other parts, where a deity is introduced; for then 
they ſeem to be overpowered with the inſpiration; ; 
but here the fine imagination, and exalted genius, 
are molt required, that while fancy takes her, full 
ſtretch in fiction, it may ſeem the real“ numinis 
= aMllatus,” oo 
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Ver. 68. Le Clere judiciouſly obſerves, that the 
poets frequently make inanimate beings affected, 
or with joy or grief, when there is reaſon for ei- 
ther, that it may be ſaid, even inavimate beings 
are moved. This, | think, is a boldneſs ſeldom 

raiſed but by the beſt poets, and moſt frequent 
5 among the ancients. We find it with as much 
ſucceſs as any where in the poetical parts of the 
Old Teſtament. 

« The vallies ſhall ſtand ſo thick with corn that 
« they ſhall laugh and ſing.” 


siravot d yan Wikwen, 


Trine J Gg wovros. Theognis. 
The wide earth laugh'd, and the * ſea re- 
joic'd.“ 
Tibi rident æquora ponti. Lueret. 


% To thee the waters of the ocean ſmile.” 


I give theſe three quotations to ſhow as the La- 
tin were followers of the Greek poets, it is not 
unlikely the Greek might imitate the ſtyle of the 
eaſtern writers in many places. 

Ver. 81. Mnemoſyne, the ſame with memory, 
is here made a perſon, and the mother of the mu- 
ſes ; which, with the etymology of the word pieria, 
which Le Clerc tells us, is, in the Phonician 
tongue, fruitfulneſs, and the note to the firſt verſe 
of the Works and Days, will let us clearly into the 
poetical meaning of the parents and birthplace of 
the muſes. The ſame critic derives the word muſe 
from the Phœnician word meſa, the feminine for 
inventor, See farther in the Diſcourſe, &c. 

It will now be proper to inquire into the rea- 
ſon of the poet making Mnemoſyne empreſs of 
Eleuther. Eleuther is a part of Bovtia, ſo called 
ſrom a prince of that name : here, fay> Fzetzes, 
the poet endeavours to add a glory to his country; 


for though the muſes themiclves were born on 


Pieria, he makes their mother a Bœotian. Pieria 
is the name of a mountain, and a country lying 
beneath it, bounded on the north with Theſſaly, 
and on the ſouth with Macedon. Le Clerc de- 
rives the word Eleuther from the Phen.cian word 
Halethir, a high place from which we ſee afar 
off, which word is a compound of Halab, to aſcend, 
ard thour, to ſce afar off, The reader muſt here 
obſerve, that great part of the art of this poem de- 


pends on the etymology of the words, and on the 


proſopopœias Plutarch, in his rules for the edu- 
cation of childrer., has ꝓbſer ved, that the mytholo- 
gilts have judiciouſiy made Mnemoſyne the mo- 
ther of the mules, intimating that nothing ſo much 
cheriſhes learning as the memory. 

Ver. 96 A mountain in Theſſaly, which, for 
the extraordinary height, is often uſed for hea- 
ven. 

Vor. 99. The god of love and the graces are 
proper companions for the muſes; for the gifts of 
the muſes are of little value without grace and 
love: and at banquets, love and good manners, 


which are implied by the graces, compoſe the dar- 
mony. 


Tresa . 


Pſalm Ivi. ver. 14. 
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Ver. 109. Le Clerc here raiſes a difficulty, an4 
I think without reaſon; he ſays the poet ſo con“ 
founds the man Jupiter with the god, that he 
knows not how to account for it. Ihe poet could 
here deſign no other but the Supreme Being; firſt 
for the honour of poetry, as appears from ſome 
following verſes; and ſecondly, becauſe God is the 
ſource of all wiſdom, he is the father of the mules, 
who, preſide over the principal arts 

Ver. 119. The names of the muſes, and their 
derivations. Clio, from x3 ::.. to celebrate, to ren- 
der glorious. Melpomene, from wearouas, to ſing 
or warble. Euterpe, from « and rygrw, to delight 
well, Terpſichore, from vier to delight, and 
x02 a choir. Erato, from sgaw, to love. Thalia, 
from Sal banquets, or 9zaaw, to flouriſh. Po- 
lymnia, wr9.vs many, and ves a ſong or hymn. 
Urania, from ev2a»-; heaven. Calliope, from z«2s 
beautiful, and ey a voice, Our poet attributes no 
particular art to cach muſe; but, according to 
him, poetry is the province of all. Calliope, in- 
deed, is diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, as preſiding 
over the greater ſort of poetry. See che Diſcourſe 


on the Theology of the ancients, &c. 


Ver. 134. Le Clerc tells us, from Dionyſius 
Halicarnaflcus, that, at firſt, all the cities in Greece 
looked on their kings as their judges to determine 
all controverted points; and he was eſteemed the 
beſt king who was the beſt judge, and the ſtricteſt 
obſerver of the laws : for the certainty of this, we 
need no better authority than our own poet, and 
particularly in his Works and Days: it is worth 
obſerving how very careful he is to inſpire his 
readers with ſentiments of reſpect and dignity to- 
wards their rulers; and to increaſe our reverence 
for them, he derives them from the great Ruler of 
the univerſe; and from the ſame origin are the 
muſes; all which muſt be thus underſtood, the 
prince owes all his regal honours and power to the 


Supreme Being, and no lefs than Almighty aid is 


neceſſary to make a good poet. I can add nothing 
more proper to what I have ſaid concerning prin- 
ces, their office, and derivation of their power, 
than the firſt three verſes of the ſixth chapter of 
the Wiſdom of Solomon. Hear, therefore. O ye 
kings, and underſtand ; learn ye that be judges 
* of the ends of the earth, give ear, you that rule 
the people, and glory in the multitude of na- 
« tions; for power is given you of the Lord, and 
* ſovereignty from the higheſt, whe ſhall try your 
* works, and ſearch out your counſels.” 

Ver. 156. Chis, and the nine following verſes, 
are by ſome attributed to Homer, among the frag- 
ments of that poet; where the miſtake lies, I can» 
not tell; but | ſhall here take an occafion to ac- 
count, in general, for ſeveral verſes in the Iliad, 
Odyſles, the Works and Days. and the Theogony, 
being alike; they are either ſuch as where they 
mention the Pleiades, Hyades, and Orion, conſtel- 
lations which were moſt taken notice of by the 
old poets, and the names of which naturally run 
into au hexameter verſe; or ſuch as were com- 
mon or proverbial ſayings of the times which 
circumſtances render it very poſſible for divers 
to have wrote the ſame lines without ane ever 
Di 
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Judges the next verſe to be ſuppoſititious. 
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ſeeing the works of the other. I am perſuaded 
that all or moſt of the ſimilar paſſages in theſe 
two poets are of this nature. If, therefore, ſome of 
the old ſcholiaſts and commentators had thorough- 
ly conſidered this, they would not have had ſo ma- 
ny impertinencies in their remarks as they have. 

Ver. 173. 1 know not how this is to be taken 
but phyſically ; if we ſuppoſe all things to be the 
offsprings of Chaos, which are all natural beings, 
they may properly be ſaid to be nouriſhed by the 
main, that js by prolific humour. In this ſenſe 
Milton: in the ſeventh book of his Paradiſe Loft, 
judiciouſly uſes the word, ſpeaking” of the crea- 
tion. 0 


Over all the face of the earth 
Main ocean flow'd, not idle, but with warm 
23 humour, ſoft'ning all her glebe, 
Fermenting the great mother to conceive. 


Ver. 190. In my interpretation of the genera- 
tion of the deities | ſhall chiefly have regard to the 
hyſical meanings; ſuch paſſages as 1 leave unab- 
3 ate what any reader with little trouble may 
clear to himſelf, after he has ſeen my explanations 
of the moſt material. ; | 
This fable, ſays Lord Bacon, in his Wiſdom of the 
Ancicnts, ſpeaking of Heaven, ſeems to contain an 
enigma of the origin of things, not much different 
from the truth of the divine word, which tells us 
of a deformed matter before the works of the ſix 
days. To this eternity of confuſed matter Miiton 
alludes in the ſevendi book of his Paradite Left, 


Far into Chaos, and the world unborn, 


Ver. 191. Plato, in his Phedo, ſays the earth 

s the ſeat and foundation of the gods, a 
he calls them, to ſhow that the gods were once 
preſerved with pious men. Tzetz. This is ſtravge 
philoſophy, to imagine any beings to have a begin- 
Ning, and yet immutable and immortal from their 
firſt riſe; but it is apparent that the poet makes 
matter precede all things, even the g Guictus 


Ver. 194. Tartarus, or hell, is ſaid to be brought 
forth with the earth, becauſe it is feigned to be in 
the inmoſt receſſes of the earth. The word Lar- 
tarus is derived from the Phanician tarabbtarabb, 
the rad of which is the Hebrew and Arabic ta- 
rebb, which ſigniſies, he created trouble. Le Clerc. 
Ver 196. This fable alludes to, and enters into 
the cradle of nature. Love feems to be the appe- 
tite, or ſtimulation, of the firſt matter; or, to ſpeak 
more antelligible, the natural motion of the atom 
Lord Bacon. | | gs 
Ver. 202. It is rightly obſerved that darkneſs 
was over all till the ſky was illumined by the ſun 
and the ſtars; Cha«s therefore brought forth dark- 
neſs and night. 7z:tz. Before any thing appear- 
ed all was bereb or er:0, darkneſs or night; the 
fame is the account which Moſes gives us. Le 
Ver. 204. I believe the word ade does not 
mean the chief, or material, part of the air, but 


is the ſame with «9g ſerenity, Le Clerc. So | 


= 


night and darkneſs are properly ſaid to be the 
parents of day and ſerenity. | 

Ver. 206. All that the poet means, is, that earth 
appeared before the firmament which ſurrounds it, 
Similar to this is the deſcription Milton gives of 
the offsprings of earth. 


God ſaid, 
Be gather'd now ye waters under heav'n, 
Into one place, and let dry land appear, 


Immediately the mountains huge appear 


Emergent, and their broad bare backs upheave 


lato the clouds, 
Bock 6. 


Let us now conſider the difference betwixt vi- 
Aae Or eres and wxinvs, Which | render the ſea 
and the ocean, and why the ſea is ſaid to be from 
earth only, and the ocean from earth and heaven. 
That part of the ocean is generally agreed to be 
called ſea which takes a name from any country or 
particular circumſtance ; the ocean, Diodorus Si- 
culus tells us, in his firſt book, comprehends, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the ancients, all moiſture 
which nouriſhes the univerſe; and Henry Stephens 
quotes many authorities to ſhow it was always uſed 
in that ſenſe ; I ſhall content niyſelf with one from 
Homer, and another from Pliny. 


EZ curry wait wolny et, xt: Wert haare, 
Kai muon ag, Ke 


From which are derived all rivers, every ſea, and 
all fountains, 

The ocean, ſays Pliny, is the receptacle of all 
waters, and from which all waters flow ; it is that 
which ſeeds the clouds and the very ſtars. 

Ver. 214. Le Clerc is inclined to think that 
theſe names are ſome of real perſons, and ſome 
only poetical, as Themis and Mnemoſyne which 
are juſtice and memory. The ſame critic might 
have quoted Plutarch to countenance this opinion, 
who names for real perſons Cœus, Creus, Hype» 
riou, and Japhet : nor is it unreaſonable to believe 
that the poet deſigned ſome as perſons for, with- 
out ſuch to meaſure time, Saturn, or Rees, which 
ſigrifics time, would be introduced with impro- 
priety. 

1 he etymology of the names of the Cyclops are 
literally expreſſive of their nature. The general 
name to all is from xvxac a circle, and wy an eye, 
Brontes from gg thunder; Steropes from agi- 
gern brightneſs ; Arges from agye; white, ſplendid, 
iwift. Apollodorus varies from our poet in one of 
the names of the Cyclops; inſtead of Ag he calls 
him Aęrn. It has been often remarked that Ho- 
mer, Heſiod, Apollodorus, and other mythologiſts, 
frequently differ in names: I here give one in- 
{tance,from many obſervations which I have made, 
of their not differing in ſenſe though in name; for 
as ſwiſt, or ſplendid, is a proper epithet for light- 
ning ; an, a fork, is as ſignificant a name for one 
of the Cyclops 28 agyn. | | 

Cottus, Gyges, and Briareus. Grævius will 
have theſe three to be men, and robbers; he ſays 
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the ancients intetded, by the terrible deſcription 
of their many heads and hands, to expreſs their 
violence, ferocity, and injuſtice» The Scholiaſt 
Tzetzes ſays, they are turbulent winds; which 
phyſical interpretation ſeems moſt agreeable to me; 
their heads and hands well expreſs their rage; 
they being impriſoned by their father in the bow- 
els of the earth, and relieved by their mother in 
proceſs of time, which is the meaning of Saturn 
releaſing them, is all pertinent to the winds, I 
am not inſenſible of an objection that may be ſtart- 
ed in this explication, from the manner in which 
they are made part of the war with the gods; but 
we are to conſider that the poet does not confine 
himſelf to direct phyſical truth; for which reaſon 
he prepared his readers for à mixture of fiction, 
ſrom the mouth ef the muſe, in the beginning of 
the poem. 

Let us come to the explanation of the conſpi- 
racy of Earth and Saturn againſt Heaven. Tzetzes, 
Guictus, and Le Clerc, have this conjecture like- 
Wiſe of the children which were confined by Heaven 
in the receſſes of the earth; they were the corn-fruits 
of the earth, which, in time, ſome perſon faund to 
be of benefit to human kind : He diſcovered the 
metal of which he made a ſickle : the poſture of 
reaping is deſigned by his left hand applied to the 
members of his father, and his right to the inſtru- 
ment. The giants and nymphs, which are ſaid 
to ſpring from the blood of Heaven, are thoſe 
who had the advantages of the invention. The 
warlike giants and ſurics are wars and tumults, 
which were the conſequences of plenty and riches, 
Saturn throwing the members into the ſea, de- 
notes traffic with foreign countries. 

Venus, ſays Lord Bacon, is deſigned to expreſs 
the concord of things. 

Heaven called his ſons Titans, from ran, to 
revenge: his prophecy may allude to the diſtur- 
bances in the world which were the effects of 
plenty and luxury, | 

How monſtrous does this ſtory ſeem in the text 
Certainly the author muſt have ſome phyſical 
meaning in view ; .and what more probable than 
the laſt which we have offered? This allegorical 
way of writing will ceaſe to be a wonder, when 
we conſider the cuſtom of the times, and the love 
that the ancients bore to fables; and we muſt 
think ourſelves happy that we can attain ſuch 
light into them as we have, ſince we are divided 
by ſuch length of time from. the firſt inventors, 
and ſeeing the poetical embelliſhments ſinoe ad- 
ded to them, have rendered them more obſcure; 
but of this I ſhall ſpeak more largely in my diſ- 
courſe at the end. 

Ver. 325. The diſtinction which Tzetzes makes 
betwixt Maga and Kngs, which | tranſlate Deſtiny 
and Fate, is this ; one confirms the decree concern- 
ing our death, and the other the puniſhment at- 
tending evil works. Le Clerc infers, from the 
poet making even the gods ſubject to the Fates, 
that they muſt be mere men which were inamor- 
talized by human adoration ; but the paſſage 
which Plutarch, in his inquiry after God, quotes 
irom Plato, will better reconcile this: Fate, ſays 


— 


he, is the eternal reaſon and law implanted in the 
nature of every being. 

Momus is called a deity, becauſe he animadverts 
on the vices both of men and gods; but why is he 
called the ſon of Night? Becauſe cenſure and back - 
bitings are generally ſpread privately, and as in 
the dark. His name is from Moum or Mom, the 
Phenician word for vice. Lucian, in his Aſſem. 
bly of the Gods, makes Momus ſpeak thus of him- 
ſelf : © All know me to be free of my tongue, and 
„that I conceal nothing ill done: | blab out eve» 
„ ry thing, &c. Le Clerc. 

The Heſperides are nymphs which are ſaid to 
watch the golden fruit in the weſtern parts of the 
world. Tzetzes thus interprets this ſtory : The 
Heſperides are the nocturnal hours in which the 
ſtars are in their luſtre; by Hercules who is feign- 
ed to have plucked the golden fruit, is meant the 
ſun, at whoſe appearance the ſtars ceaſe to ſhine. 

Nemeſis is called the goddeſs of Revenge, and the 
erym-»logy of her name ſpeaks her office, which is 
from 11404, © to reſent.” Our poet, in his Works 
and Days, ranks her with Modeſty. ' 

Ver. 357. Nereus, which in the Pheanician 
tongue is agbaro, © a river,” is ſaid to be the ſon of 
the Sea, becauſe all rivers take their riſe from 
thence, according to the opinion of the poet. The 
reaſon, perhaps, for which he has this extraordi- 
nary character in the Theogony, is becauſe he was 
eſteemed a prophetic deity. Le Clere. 

Thaumas is here made the ſon of the Tea and 
Farth, and the father of Iris : Le Clerc fays he is 
thus allied to the Sea and Iris; he is the de'ty that 
preſides over clouds and vapours, which ariſe from 
the ſea and the earth, ana cauſe Iris, or the rain- 
bow. He is called Ihaumas, from gang, to 
« wonder at, or admire,” or from the P.cenician 
word of the ſame ſignification. mah. becauſe all 
meteors excite wonder or admira ion. 

Phorcys, ſays Le Clerc, ſeems to have been one 
who employed himlelf in navigation; but his de- 
rivation of the word is too far fetched from the 
Syrian phrat, he departed, or travelled.” The 
ſame critic is furpriſed, and. indeed, not without 
reaſon, that Ceto ſhould be called fair, and have 
ſuch horrid children; he derives her name from 
leut, to bo coutentious, to lothbe 

Eurybia is ſrom «vgvs, ** wide, and gin, & force,” 
one of extenſive. power, 

Ver. 367. I'zetzes thinks the poet, by the names 
of the Nereids, deſigned to expreſs ſeveral parts 
and qualities of the ſez; but Le Clerc believes 
them only the arbitrary invention of the 
Spenſer, in the eleverth canto of the fourth book 
of his Faery Queene, has introduced a beautiful a- 
ſembiage of the Nereids, and other ſea and t wer- 
deities, at the marriage of Thames and Medway 2 
and he has imitated and paraphraſed many verſes 
together our of our poet, and tranſlated many 
more; and moſt, in my judgment, ſuperior to the 
Greek ; whoſe manner of imitating the ancients 
will appear by a quotation of one ſtanza. 

| Stanza 48th, 
And after theſe the ſea-nymphs marched all, 
All goodly damſels, deck'd OY green hair, 
N 7 111 6 
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Whom of their ſire Nereides men call, i 
All which the Ocean's daughter to him bare, 
The gray-ey'd Doris; all which fifty are ; 

All which ſhe there on her attending had; 
Swift Proto, mild Eucrate, Thetis fair, 

Soft Spio, [weet Eudore, Sao fad, 

Light Doto, wanton Glauce, and Galene glad. 


Ver. 418. The Harpies are violent ſtorms; the 
etymologies of their names are ſignificant of their 


nature. The word Harpies is from egvrage to tear, 


to deſtroy; Acilo from aizae a ſtorm; Ocypete 
from wxvs ſwiſt, and ww1roua to fly. 

Ver. 423. | ſhall give the ſtory of the Gorgons, 
and the Graiæ, as related by Lord Bacon, with 
reflections on the ſame. 


Perſeus is ſaid to have been ſent by Pallas to ſlay 


Meduſa, who was very pernicious to many of the 
inhabitants of the weſtern parts of Hiberia ; for ſhe 
was ſo dire and horrid a monſter, that by her aſpect 
only, ſhe converted men into ſtones. Of the Gor- 
gons Meduſa only was mortal: Perſeus, preparing 
himſelf to kill her, received arms and other giſts 
from three d:ities; from Mercury lie had wings for 
his heels, from Pluto, a helmet, and from Pallas a 
ſhicld and a looking-glaſs. He went not immedi- 
ately towards Meduſa, though he was ſo well in- 
ſtructed ; but firſt to the Graiz, who were gray 
and like old women from their birth. They had 
all but one eye and one tooth. which ſhe who 
went abroad uſed, and laid down when ſhe return- 
ed. This eye and tooth they lent to Perſeus, who 
finding himſelf thus completely furniſhed for his 
deſign, flew without delay to Meduſa, whom he 
found ſleeping: if ſhe ſhould awake he dared not 
look in her face; therefore, turning his head aſide, 
he beheld her in the glaſs of Pallas, and in that 
manner taking his aim he cut off her head : from 
her blood inſtantly ſprung Pegaſus with wings. 
Perſeus fixed her head in the ſhield of Pallas, 
which retained this power, that all who beheld it 
became ſtupid as if thunderſtruck. 

This fable ſeems invented to ſhow the prudence 
required in waging war ; in which three weighty 
precepts are to be conſidered as from the counſel 
of Pailas. Firſt, In the enlarging dominions, the 
occaſion, facility, and profits of a war, are to be 
thought of before vicinity of territories ; there- 
fore Perſeus, though an oriental, did not decline 
an expedition to the extremeſt parts of the weſt, 
Secordly, Regard ought to be had to the motives 
of a war, which ſhould be juſt and honourable ; 
for a war on ſuch terins adds alacrity both to the 
ſoldiers and thoſe who bear the expence of the 
war ; it obtains and fccures aids, and has many 
other advantages, No cauſe of a war is more 
pious than the quelling tyranny, which ſo ſubdues 
the people as to deprive them of all ſoul and vi- 
gour, whieh is ſignified by the aſpect of Meduſa. 
1 hirdly, The Gorgons were three, by which wars 
are repreſented, and Perſeus is judiciouſly made to 
eucounter her only who was mortal; that is, he 


would not purſue vaſt and endieſs hopes, but un- 


dertuok a war that might be brought to a period, 
Ihe inſtruction which 


which conduces to the ſucceſs or fortune of the 
war: he received ſwiftneſs from Mercury, ſecrecy 
of counſels from Orcus, and providence from Pallas. 
Though Perſeus wanted not age nor courage, that 
he ſhould conſult the Graiæ was neceſſary. The 
Graiz are treaſons, and elegantly ſaid to be gray, 
and like old women, from their birth, becauſe of the 
perpetual fears and tremblings with which. traitors 
are attended. All their force, before they appear 
in open rebellion, is an eye, or a tooth; for every 
faction alienated from a ſtate contemplates and 
bites : this eye and tooth is in common, for what 
they learn and know paſſes through the hands of 
faction from one to the other ; the meaning of the 
tooth is, they all bite alike, Perſeus therefore was 
to make friends of the Graiz, that they might lend 
him the eye and the tooth. Two effects follow 
the concluſion of the war; firſt, the generation of 
Pegaſus, which plainly denotes fame, that flies a- 
broad and proclaims the victory; the ſecond is the 
bearing the head of Medula in the ſhield; for one 
glorious and memorable act happily accompliſhed, 
reſtraius all the motions of enemies, and makes 
even malice amazed and dumb. Thus far Lord 
Bacon, The following phyſical explanation from 
Tzetzes : | | f . 

Phorcys ſignifies the vehemence of the waters, 
Ceto the depth; Y the Scholiaſt interprets voy 
ago the foam, Pephredo and Enyo the deſire of 
marine expeditions. The calls the Heſperides 
murmuring, becauſe the ſtars in thoſe parts, ac- 
cording to Ariſtotle, move to a muſical harmony: 
by Stheno and Euryale, which are immortal, he 
means the immenſe and. inexhauſtible parts cf the 
ocean ; by Meduſa the waters which the ſun, or 
Perſeus drits up by his beams. Chryſaor and Pe- 
gaſus are thoſe parts of matter which are exalted 
on high, and break in thunder and lightning. 
Pegaſus, ſays Grevius, is ſo called, becauſe he was 
born near Txgy«;, the ſountains of the main; Chry- 
ſaor, from his having in his hand xygveney aeg, a | 
golden ſword. Le Clere tells us that this fable is 
originally Phoenician; he derives the name of 
Perſeus from phar/cbo a horſeman, and Chryſaor 
mon the Phoenician word cbriſaor the keeper of 

re, h 

Ver. 456. Some, ſays the Scholiaſt, will have 
Geryon to ſignify time ; his three heads mean the 
preſent, paſt, and the future; Erythea is an iſland 
in the ocean where he kept his herds. Tzd&z. 

Le Clerc tells us that when Hercules invaded 
the iſland which Geryon poſſeſſed, he was oppoſed 
by three parties which were iphabitants, and con- 
quered them; which explains his cutting off his 
three heads 6 

The ſameecritic afterwards ſeems to doubt this 
interpretation; he quotes Bochart to prove that 
no oxen were in Erythea, and that the iſland was 
not productive of graſs ; but I think if heads are 
figuratively meant for parties, the herds may as 
well be took for the men who compoſed thoſe 
parties. | 

Ver. 462. Orthus is the dog of Geryon that 
watched the herds, which may be ſome chief 


Perſcus received is that | officer ; and his being murdered in a-gloomy ſtall, 
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may ſignify the ſhameful retreat he made in his 
time of danger. 

Ver. 485. Cerberus, De Clerc derives from chra- 
broſch, having many heads. The Hydra, he tells 
us, means the inhabitants about the lake Lerna: 
Juno may therefore ſignity the earth who nouriſh- 
ed the Hydra. 34729 

Ver. 497. Chimæra is from the Phoenician cha- 
mirab, burned ; it was a mountain ſo called becauſe 
it emitted flames; of which ſays Pliny, the moun- 
tain Chimzra in Phaſelis flames, without ceaſing, 
night and day, Strabo thinks the fable took a rite 
from this mountain : the three heads may be three 
cliffs ; Bochart ſuppoſes them to be three leadefs 
of the people of Piſidia, whoſe names may have 
a ſimilitude to the nature of the three animals, the 
lion, the *goat, and the ſerpent. Bellerophon is 
ſaid to conquer this monſter, to whom the poet 
gives Pegaſus, becauſe to gain the ſummit of the 
mountain, no leſs than a winged horſe was requir- 
ed. Le Clerc, The interpretatiou of Chimera, a 
mountain, is not unnatural, when we conſider her 
the daughter of Typhaon, of whom we ſhall ſpeak 
more largely in a following note. 

Ver. 508. Sphinx is thus deſcribed by Apollo- 
dorus ; “ ſhe had the breaſt and face of a woman, 
the feet and, tail of a lion, and the wings of a bird,” 
Le-Clerc has this interpretation, which ſeems the 
moſt reaſonable, of this monſter. After deriving the 
name from Shica which is a murderer, he tells us 
in Sphinx is ſhadowed a gang of robbers which 
lurked in the cavities of a mountain; ſhe is ſaid to 
have had the face and breaſt of a woman, becauſe 
ſome women were among them, who perhaps al. 
lured the travellers; the feet and tail of a lion, be- 
cauſe they were cruel and deſtructive; and the 
wings of a bird, from their ſwiftneſs. She is ſaid 
to have flain thoſe who could not explain her 
enigma; that is, they murdered ſuch as unwarily 
came where they were, and knew not their haunts. 
Oedipus is recorded to have unravelled the enig- 
ma, becauſe he found them and dettroyed them. 

The Nemæan lion may be an allegory of the 
ſame nature, or literally a lion. 

The 31ſt verſe, in the original, is commonly 
given thus: 

Koignviwy Tonrow Nnuiing 13' aTtoavT0g. 
in which gyro is taken as an adjective ſignifying 

eavernya ; but Mr. Robinſon, in his edition of He- 
ſiod, publiſhed ſince my tranſlation uf our poet, 
rightly judges Terra to be a proper name, and 
quotes a paſſage from Diodorus Siculus, and an, 


- uther from Pauſanias, in which the den of the 


Nemæan lion is ſaid to have been in the mountain 
Tretum: read, therefore, henceforward, 
+ Koigayioy Torr, Newiins, nd rie. 

Ver 517. Serpents are often in fabulous hiſtory 
conſtituted guards of things of immerſe value. The 
ſerpent Python kept the oracle at Delphi; and 
a ſerpent is made to watch the golden fruit. What 
is the moral of all this? Wien we are intruſted 
with affairs of price and importance, we ought to 


be as vigilant as ſerpents. Ihe word op, © a ſer- 


SS 
cian nabbaſeh, „a ſerpent,” is from a verb in the 


ſame language, to ſee. Le Clerc. I muſt add to 
this explanation, the ſerpent being placed in a 
cave to guard the fruit, denotes ſecrecy, as well as 
vigilance. | 

Ver. 522. The commentators have concluded 
Heſiod later than Homer, from his naming the 
chief river in Egypt under the appellation of the 
Nile, which, they ſay, was not ſo called in the 
days of Homer, but Egyptus. This argument can- 
not prevail, when we conſider the word in the 
radix, which; ſays Le Clerc, is nubbut and nbbil, and 
in Hebrew nabbal, which is the common name for 
any river; Heſiod, therefore, might chooſe Nile, 
var 1Zoxnv, for eminence, it being the principal 
river; or for the ſame reaſon, which is not un- 
likely, that Homer might chooſe Egyptus, becauſe 
it came more readily into the verſe : but what- 
ever their reaſons were for chooſing theſe diffet- 
ent names of the ſame rivet, here is no founda- 
tion to determine ſo difficult a point as the age of 
either of theſe poets from it. 

Ver. 523. Alpheus is a river in Elis, and has 
ſomething more extraordinary, ſays Pauſznias, iu 
it than any other river; it often flows under 
ground and breaks out again. Eridanus, a river, 
{ays the Scholiaſt, of the Sceltz. Strymon, a river 
in Thrace, Maander, in Lydia or lcaria. Iſter, 
in Seythia. Phaſis, in Colchis. Rheſus, in Troy. 
Athelous, in Acarnia or Ztolia. Neſſus, in Thrace. 
Rhodius, in Troy, Haliacmon, in Macedon. 
Heptaporus, Granicus, and Zſapus, in Troy. 
Hermus, in Lydia. Simois, in Troy. Peneus, 
in Theſſaly; and ſome, ſays Tzetzes, ſay Grani- 
cus and Simois are in Theſſaly, Caicus, in Myſia. 
Sangarius, in Upper Phrygia. Ladon, in Arca. 
dia; this river, ſays Pauſanias, exceeds all the 
rivers in Greece for clearneſs of water. Parthe- 
nius, in Paphlagonia. Evenus, in ZEtolia. Ar- 
deſcus, in Scythia. Scamander, in Troy. The 
daughters of PFethys and Ocean, are only poetical 
names; deſigned, ſays the Scholiaſt, for lakes ad 
rivers of leſs note than the ſons. They are ſaid, 
continues he, to have the care of mankind from 
their birth jointly with Apollo, begauſe heat and 
moiſture concribute to generation, And the nutri- 
ment of men through life. 

Ver 581. The ſun is called Haus, from the 
Phœniciau word belejo, that is, high; though this 
name may ſuit ail che pianets, yet it is more pro- 
perly given to the moſt eminent of them. He is 
ſprung from Hyperion, that is, from him that ex- 
iſts on high. . 

Ver. 582. The word StA, the moon, or in 
the Doric E:azvz, is from the Phoenician word 
ſchelanah, that is, one that wanders through the 
night. Aurora, or the morning, being born of 
the ſame parents, needs no explanation. 

Ver. 5$5 Le Clerc fays, the children of Creus 
and Eurybia, are not to be fonnd in any ancient 
hiſtory, nor to be explained from the nature of 
things; but if we conſider the etymologies of the 
names of the parents, his remark will prove inva- 
lid, Creus is from the verb to judge, and Eury- 


+ pent,” from on]ouus, to ſec; and the Phœui- | bia, as 1 have before obſerved, ſiguiſies wide com- 
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mand; jadgment, therefore, and power, are made death honoured with divine rites, was a Bæœo- 
the parents of three offsprings of renown. I muſt | tian. : 


here obſerve, that Pallas cannot be the ſame with 
her, who isafterwards ſaid to ſpring from the head 
of Jove. Our poet calls this Pallas only, and the 
latter Athena and Tritogenia. The following 
verſes, which tells us the winds ſprung from As- 
trzus and Aurora, I ſhould ſuppoſe ſpurious, be- 
cauſe we are told in the ſame poem they ſprung 
from Typhœus, which is every way agreeable to 
the phyſical ſenſe; we muſt therefore ſuppoſe them 
ſuppoſititious, or the poet has committed a very 
great blunder, See farther in the note to ver. 1195. 

Ver. 593. Styx, ſays the Scholiaſt, is from cvyaw, 
to hate, to Uread ; why her offsprings are made at- 
tendants on the Almighty, is conſpicuous; but I 
am not ſatisfied in Pallas being their father: 
Tzetzes tells us, that he underſtands by Pallas, the 
ſuperior motion which produces ſuch effects. The 
name, I believe, muſt come from Tea, a verb, 
to expreſs extraordinary action; in Latin, vibro, 
agito, &c., We are told here, that Styx was or- 
dained by Jove, the oath of the gods; on which 
Lord Bacon has the following remark. Neceſſity 
is elegantly repreſented by Styx, > fatal and irre- 
meable 1iver. The ſame noble author goes on to 
ſhow, that the force of leagues is o take away the 
power of offending, by making it neceſſary that 
the offender ſhould undergo the penalty enacted. 
'Thus he proceeds; if the power of hurtiug be 


taken away, or if, on breach of covenant, the dan- 


ger of ruin, or loſs of honour or eſtate, muſt be 
the conſequence, the league may be ſaid to be ra- 
tified, as by the ſacrament of Styx, ſince the dread 
of baniſhment from the banquets of the gods fol. 
lows; under which terms zre ſignified by the an- 
cients, the laws, prerogatives affluence, and felici- 
ty of empire. See farther, ver. 1082. 

Ver. 625. Le Clerc derives Phœbe from the 
Phenician, #h:-pab, which is os in ld, that is, a 
prophetic mouth; for, in the Phoenician tongue, 
the oracle is called the mouth of God; and, to ſay 
we conſult the mouth of God, is the ſame as to 
ſay we conſult the oracle. Latona, in Greek, Leto, 
the ſame critic derives from /out, or lito or leto, 
which is to bſe magic charms; therefore, ſays he, 
Apollo and Diana, who preſide over magic arts, 
are ſaid to be born of her. Aſteria, he tells us, 
comes from haſſethirab, which ſignifies lying hid, 
not an improper name for an enchantreſs, 

Ver. 633. Hecate is by the Phconicians called 
EZchatbs, that is, the only unica; for which reaſon 
the poet calls her pweyt-ns, the only begotten. 
She is eſteemed the chief preſident over magic 
arts, and reckoned the ſame with the moon. The 
Phenicians invoked her, becauſe ſhe is the re- 
gent of the night, the time when all incanta- 
tions, charms, and the like, are performed. The 
ſun is in the ſame language called Ih, the 
only, or one unus. Hecate is here ſaid to have the 
fate of mariners jointly with Neptune in her power, 
becauſe the moon has an influence over the ſea, 
as well as over the land. L. Clerc. The Scholiaſt 
fays, the poet gives this great character of Hecate, 
becauſe the perſon who was, perhaps, after her 


Ver. 694. Een, by the Latins called Vea, is by 
the learned juſtly derived from £&{h, or the Syriat 
eſchtha, fire ; ſhe is eſteemed the goddeſs of fire. 
Ceres, the Greek Anuirys, comes from dai, a Phæœ- 
nician word, ſignifying plenty; a proper name for 
her who has the honour of being thought the firſt 
who taught to cultivate the ground, and to raiſe 
fruit-trees. Hgn, the Greek name of Juno, is from 
the Phoenician word hire or harahb, jealouſy ; than 
which no name could be more apt to Juno, who 
is often repreſented as teazing her hutband with 
jealous ſurmiſes. A. Jas, or Pluto, is from the Phos- 
nician word ed or ajid, which is death or deſtruc- 
tion; the poet calls him hard of heart, becauſe he 
ſpares none. Plutarch tells us, in his life of The- 
ſeus, that the deſcent which that hero is ſaid to 
make into hell, means nothing more than his 
journey to Epirus, of which Ai3x;, or Pluto, was 
king. Pluto is ſometimes called the god of riches, 
becauffe he had in his kingdom many mines of ſil- 
ver and gold. We now come to the etymologies 
of Emoovyae; and Tlowedwy, the names of Neptune, 
Poledou ſignifies a deſtroyer of ſhips, Mit, 
earth-ſhaker. Jupiter is called the father of gods 
and men, becauſe all ſovereigns are. fathers of 
their people. Saturn is ſaid to ſwallow his chil- 
dren, that is, he impriſoned them. Thus far Le 
Clerc. I ſhall conclude thi: note with the follow- 
ing remark from Lord Bacon. The firſt diſtinc- 
tion of ages is ſignified by the reign of Saturn, 
who, through the frequent diſſolutious and ſhurt 
continuances of his ſons, is ſaid to have devoured 
them; the ſecond is deſcribed by the reign of Ju. 
piter, who drove thoſe continual changes into 
Tartarus, by which place is meant perturbation. 
Guietus thinks the twelve lines irom ver, 745. to 

757. ſuppoſititious, - 
Ver. 769. The learned will have Japhet to be 
the ſon of Noah, whoſe poſterity inhabited Eu- 


rope; but, fince ſo many interpolations and ſalſe- 


hoods are mixed with the hiſtory of antiquity, we 
cannot wonder it this ſtory, in ſome degree, re- 
mains yet obſcure, Atlas is ſaid to ſupport the 
heavens near where the Heſperides are ſituated: 
Atlas might probably have been the founder of 
the people who poſſeſſed the extremeſt parts of 
Africa about the mountain Atlas; which moun- 
tain, through the extraordinary height, ſeemed to 
prop up heaven, and becauſe it was far in the weſt, 
where they imagined heaven almoit met the earth. 
This mountain might have had the name from the 
firſt ruler of the people. Menœtius is called v8g157;, 
contumelious, or injurious, which is agreeable to 
the radix, the Chaldean word merath, he terrified. 
Bochart, in kis Phaleg, book 1. chap. 2. tells us 
the true name of Prometheus was Magog, who 
was the ſon of Japhet: he is ſaid to have been 
bound to Caucaſus, becauſe he ſettled near it, and 
to have ſtole fire from heaven, becauſe he found 
out the uſe of thoſe metals which were in the 
mines about Caucaſus, ZEſchylus puts theſe words 
into the mouth of Prometheus, Who will ſay he 


found out braſs, iron, ſilver, and geld, before me?? 
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The etymology of Magog ſecms to favour the 
Rory of the vulture gnawing his liver; the He- 
brew name is weng or magep, which is to waſte 
away. The radix of Gog is, he burned, not an 
improper name for him who was enamoured with 
Pandora. Le Clerc. To theſe accounts, I ſhall add 
the following from Diodorus Siculus: The Nile, 
under the riſing of the ſtar, at which time it 
was uſually full, overflowed the bounds, and laid 
great part of Egypt under water. Prometheus, 
who tried to preſerve the people, by endeavouring 
to ſtop the flood, died through grief, becauſe he 
could not accompliſh his deſign. Hercules, inured 
to labour, and to overcome difficulties, ſtopped the 
current, and turned it to the former channel. This 
gave riſe, among the Greek poets, to the ſtory of 
Hercules killing the eagle which preyed on the 
liver of Prometheus. The name of the river was 
then Au ros, the Greek word for an eagle.” 

Since the opinions of the learned are ſo various 
on this and ſeveral other fables of antiquity, we 
muſt reſt on thoſe interpretations which come 
neareſt to nature, and which leave us leaſt in the 
dark. My judg.aent is, that whatever might give 
birth to this fable, our poet, not regarding the dif- 
ferent relations in his time, deſigned it as a moral 
leſſon, ſhowing the bad effect · of a too free indul- 
gence of the paſſions: and, in the character of 
Prometheus, the benefits of regulating them with 
diſcretion ; which I think I have ſhowed in my 


remarks on this ſtory, as told in the Works and ] 


Days; to which I ſhall add the following reflec- 
tions from Lord Bacon, which are more properly 
introduced here, as they more particularly regard 
this fable, as told in the Theogony. 

« After the improvement of arts and the human 
underſtanding, the parable paſſes to religion, for 
the cultivation of arts was followed by the inſtitu- 
tion of divine worſhip, which hypocriſy ſoon pol- 
lured. Under the twofold ſacrifice, the religious 
perſon and the hypocrite are truly repreſented : 
one contains the fat, which is the portion of God, 
by the flame and fumes ariſing, from which the 
affection and zeal for the glory of God are ſigni- 
fied; by the entrails and fleſh of the ſacrifice, 
which are good and wholeſome, are meant the 
bowels of charity, In the other is nothing but 
dry and naked bones, which only {tuff up the ſkin, 
while they make a fair ſhow of a ſacrifice, In the 
other part of the fable, Prometheus means prudent 
men who conſider far the future, and warily avoid 
the many evils and misfortunes which human na- 
ture is liable to: but this good property is accom- 
panicd with many cares, with the deprivation of 
pleaſuresz they defraud their genius of various 
joys of life, they perplex themſelves with inteſtine 
fears and troubleſome reflections, which are de- 
noted by the eagle gnawing his liver while he is 
bound to the pillar of neceſſity : from the night 
they obtain ſome relief, but wake in the morning 
to freſh anxieties. Prometheus having aſſiſtance 
from Hercules, means fortitude of mind. The 
ſame is the explanation by the Scholiaſt of the 
eagle. The poet goes farther than what Tzetzes 


and Lord Bacon have obſerved ; he makes Her- 


52 
cules free Prometheus by the conſent of Jupiter; 
the meaning of which muſt be, that ſuch miſeries 
are not to be undergone patiently without divine 
aid to ſupport the ſpirits. This ſtory is not yet 
without obſcurities; for Heſiod calls Prometheus 
«2ax17z, blameleſs, hurtful to none; and at the 
ſame time makes him playing tricks with Jupiter 
in his offerings. I muſt here obſerve, that this 
fable is more confiſtent in every part as told in 
the Works and Days; nor is it to be wondered 
at, when we conſider that poem as the work of 
his riper years, when his genius was more ſedate, 
and his judgment more ſettled,” I ſhall conclude 
this note with an alluſion which Milton has, in 
his deſcription of Eve, to the ſtory of Pandora; 
from which it is evident he took the box of Pan- 
dora in the ſame ſenſe with the forbidden fruit : 
and, as I have already obſerved in my notes to the 
Works and Days, many have been of opinion that 
both are from one tradition. The lines in Para- 
diſe Loſt are theſe : | 


More lovely than Pandora, whom the gods 
Endow'd with all their gicts, (and, O! too like 
In ſad event!) when, to ch' unwiſer ſon 

Of Japhet brought by Hermes, ſhe enſnar'd 
Mankind with her fair looks. Book 4. 


Ver. 916. Here begins the battle of the gods, 
which contipues to ver. 1222. In this the learn- 
ed are much divided concerning the intention of 
the poet, and from whence he took his account of 
the war. Some imagine it of Egyptian riſe, from 
the ſtory of Typhon; nor are they few who be. 
lieve it, from the tradition. of the battle of the 
angels; but Izetzes thinks it no other than a po- 
etical deſcription of a war of the elements: Poe 
they are certainly wrong who think it entire 
from either. I do not in the leaſt doubt but the 
poet had a phyſical view in ſome paſſages, and in 
fome particulars may poſlibly have had a regard 
to ſome relations, fabulous or real, of antiquity z 
but his main deſign ſeems to have been that of re- 
lating a war betwixt ſupernatural beings, and, by 
raiſing his imagination to the utmoſt height, to 
preſent the dreadfulleſt ideas which the human 
mind is capable of conceiving: and I believe I 
may venture to ſay, ſome parts of this war are the 
ſublimeſt of the ſublime poetry of the ancients. If 
a nicer eye ſhould diſcover every part of this war 
to be entirely phyſical, which I think impoſſible, 
yet I am unjuſtifiable in my ſuppoſing his deſign 
to be that of relating a war betwixt ſupernatural 
beings ; for while thoſe parts of nature are cloth- 
ed in prolopopzias they ceaſe to be parts of nature 
till the allegory is unfolded; our ideas, therefore, 
are to be placed on the immediate objects of ſenſe, 
which are the perſons of the war, as they directly 
preſent themſelves to our eyes from the deſcrip. 
tion of the poet. I muſt here obſerve, that all the 
commentators on our poet are ſilent on the poetical 
beautics of this war, which makes me think them 
to have been men of more learning than taſte. 

Our poet tells us the gods eat nectar and am- 
broſta; and Homer mentions a river of nectar 
and ambroſia, He, xa: re % e 
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Odyſſ. T.: from which we may conclude thoſe 
words to be uſed both for meat and drink among 
the gods. | 

Ver. 973. The reader is to take notice, that 
though moſt of the Titans were againſt Jupiter, all 
were not, for Cottus, Gyges, and Briareus, were 
Titans; what an image in theſe three brothers 
tearing up the rocks, and throwing them againſt 
the enemy Heaven, earth, the ocean, and hell, 
are all diſturbed by the tumult. The poet artfully 
takes care to raiſe our ideas, by heightening the 
images to the laſt. The deſctiption of the battle, 
from ver. 970. to 993. is great, but it is impoſſi- 
ble that any reader ſhould not feel himſelf more 
aſſected with the grandeur and terror with which 
Jupiter urges the fight. Heaven, earth, the ocean, 
and hell, are al} diſturbed as before, but the addi- 
tional terror, and the variation of the language, 
make a new ſcene to the mind. 


One conflagration ſeems to riſe on all, 
And threatens Chaos with the gen'ral fall. 


How elevated are theſe in the original! Could 
the genius of man think of any thing ſublimer to 
paint the horror of the day, attended with the roar 
of all the winds, and the whirling of the duſt ! 
Could he think of onght more adequate to our 
ideas, to expreſs the voice of the war by, than by 
likening it to the confuſed meeting of the heavens 
and the earth, to the wreck of worlds! Do you 
„ ſee,” ſays Longinus on another author, © the 
earth opening to her centre, the regions of death 
« juſt ready to appear, and the whole fabric of the 
« world upon the point of being rent aſunder and 

.« deſtroyed, to ſignify, that in this combat, hea- 
„ yen, hell, things mortal and immortal, every 
„ thing. co-laboured, as it were, with the gods. 
& and that all nature was endangered.” This 
paſſage of Longinus could never be applied with 
more juſtice than here, nor more properly ex- 
preſſed in our own language, than in the words of 
Mr, Welſted, from his tranſlation of that author, 

Milton, in his Battle of the Angels, has judi- 
ciouſly imitated ſeveral puts of our poet. In one 
place, ſays he, 

Hell heard th' unſufferable noiſe—— 


And, a little farther, 


confounded Chaos roar'd, | 
And felt tenfold confuſion. Book 6. 


Le Clerc thinks Chaos here means the whole 
vaſt extent of air; but Grævius takes it for wsye 
Lacua, the vaſt chaſm that leads to hell;” in 
which laſt ſenſe Milton likewiſe takes it, deſcrib- 
ing the paſs from hell to earth: 

' Before their eyes, in ſudden view, appear 

The ſecrets of the hoary deep; a dark 

Illimitable ocean! without bound, 

Without dimenſion; where length, breadth, and 
height, 


And time, and place, are loſt; where eldeſt Night, 


And Chaos, anceſtors of nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy, amidſt the noiſe 


Of cadleſs wars. Book 2. 


% 


And, in the firſt book, 
the univerſal hoſt upſent 
A ſhout that tore Hell's concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night. 
Ver. 1030. From this verſe to ver. 1134. the 
poet judiciouſly relieves the mind from the rage 
of battle, with a deſcription of Tartarus, Styx, &c. 
with an intent to end the war, and ſurpriſe us with 
ſomething more ſublime than we could expect, af- 
ter what had preceded the ſingle combat betwixt 
Jupiter and Typhœus. In the deſcription of Tar- 
tarus, Milton has many imitations of our poet : 


With earth thy vaſt foundations cover'd o'er 


Heſiod, 
Satan deſcribing his realm. 
—— lately heav'n, and earth, another world, 
Hung o'er my realm. Milton, book 2. 
The entragge there, and the laſt limits, lie 


Of earth, tNe barren main, the ſtarry ſky, 
And Tart'rus; there of all the fountains riſe. 


Heſjod. 
this wild abyſs, | 
The womb of nature, and perhaps her grave. 
Milton, book 2. 


where heav'n 
With earth and ocean meets. 


And afterwards : 
and now, in little ſpace, 
The confines met of empyrean heav'n, 


And of this world, and on the left hand hell. 
Bool 10. 


Here ſtorms in hoarſe, in frightſul murmurs 
play. Hefiod. 

| nor was his ear leſs peal'd _. 
With noiſes loud and ruinous. Milton, book 2. 


And a little lower, in the ſame book: 


At length a univerſal hubbub wild 

Of ſtunning ſounds, and voices all confus'd, 

Borne through the hollow dark, aſſaults his ears. 

Tzetzes ſays the beginning. and end of things 
are ſaid to be here figuratively, becauſe we are in 
the dark as to the knowledge of them. The 
verſes in which Atlas is made to prop up the 
heavens, Guietus ſuppoſes not genuine. 

Ver. 1082. The ſtory of Styx, with the puniſh- 
ment of the perjured gods, is chiefly poetical, 
Why this river ſhould be deteſtable to immortals 
I know not, unleſs they think it a ſad reſtraint to 
be deterred from perjury : this thought has too 
much impiety in it, therefore we muſt give it an- 
other turn; as relativg to the oaths of great men, 
or in the ſame ſenſe that death is called a foe to 
the gods, which is from the grief they are ſome- 
times made to ſuffer for the death of any favourite 
mortal, as Venus for Adonis, and Thetis for A- 
chilles. | 

Ver. 1136. Typhœus and Typhaon ſeem to be 
different perſons (though ſome will have them 
two names of one perſon), becauſe Typhœus is no 
ſooner born but he rebels, and is immediately 


Book 4. 


| detroyed ; and Typhaon is made the father of 
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many children. Le Clerc derivesthe word Typhœus 
from the Phanician word touphon, the radix of which 
is toupb, to overflow, to overwhelm. He is not 
injudiciouſly called the father of the winds, and 
the ſon of Earth and Tartarus; the various voices 
which the pbet gives him are agreeable to the ſe- 
veral tones of the winds at ſeveral times. Lord 
Bacon has this reflection on the poetical deſcrip- 
tion of this monſter. Speaking of rebellion, he 
fays, becauſe of the infinite evils which it brings 
on princes and their ſubjects, it is repreſented by 
the horrid image of Typhaus, whoſe hundred 
Heads are the divided powers and flaming jaws 
incendious deſigns. 

Ver. 1154. With what dignity Jupiter ſets out 
for this ſingle combat] heaven and earth tremble 
beneath him when he riſes in anger, Similar to 
this paſſage, is the ſeventh verſe of the eighteenth 
Pſalm. * Then the earth ſhook and trembled, the 
« foundations of the hills alſo moved, and were 
« ſhaken, becauſe he was wroth.“ 

Here are three circumſtances which exalt the 


| images above thoſe in the former battles, the 


winds bearing the fire on the.r wings, the giant 
flaming from his hundred heads, and the ſimilitude 
of the furnace. | 

Ver. 1195. In the winds which are here ſaid to 
be from tue gods, the poet omits the caſt wind; 
though ſome will have apye51s to be the name of a 
wind, and as ſuch Mombritius takes it in his tran- 
flation ; Aulus Gellius indeed gives it as the name 
of a wind, but as one that blows from the weſt, 
by the Latins called Caurus. Stephens gives ex- 
amples of it being uſed for the epithet ſwift ; and 


Scapula quotes Ariſtotle to ſhow he uſes it in the 


ſame ſenſe, egynres xt2auv the ſwift lightnings : 
agynris is from the ſame radix, and of the ſame ſig- 
nification with agys51s. The poet calls the winds 
ſprung from Typhœus greatly deſtructive to 
mortals, and thoſe from the gods profitable ; the 
two following verſes from Exodus, therefore, will, 
in ſome degree, countenance my interpretation of 
Argeſtes; which I make an adjective to agree 
with TePupe, i. e. apyiriw Figur. The Lord 
brought an eaſt-wind on the land all that day, 
and all chat night, and when it was morning 
the eaſt-wind brought the locuſts,” Chap. x 
13. The Lord turned a mighty | ſtrong 
* weſt-wind, which took away the locuſts.” Ver. 
19. Though this is related as a miracle, we may 
ſuppoſe the propereſt winds were choſen to bring 
the evil and the good on the land. In whatever 
ſenſe this word is taken. our poet is not free from 
abſurdity in his philoſophy, when he makes the 
north, ſouth, and weſt winds, ſpring from the 
gods, and thoſe which tyrannize by ſea and land 
from Typheus ; for the winds from each corner 
are hurtful ſometimes, all depending on what cir-- 
cumſtances the elements are in, and not from what 
part the winds come. 


Ver. 1222 Here ends the war. Tzetzes ſays 
the conque:t which Jupiter gained over the foe, 


was the tranquillity of nature after the confuſion 
of the elements was laid. However the phyſical 


merpretation may hold good through the whole, 
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the war is regularly conducted, and juſtly con- 
cluded; the hero is happily ſituated, the enemy 
puniſhed, and the allies rewarded. 

Ver. 1223. I ſhall give the explanation of the 

ſtory of Minerva ſpringing from the head of 
Jove, in the words of Lord Bacon, from his Eſſay 
on Counſel, 
The ancient times do ſet forth in figure, both 
the incorporation, and inſeparable conjunction, of 
counſel with kings, and the wiſe and politic uſe 
of counſel by kings; the one in that they ſay Ju- 
piter did marry Metis, which ſignifieth counſel}, 
whereby they intend that ſovereignty is married 
to counſel ; the other in that which. followeth, 
which was thus; they ſay after Jupiter was mar- 
ried to Metis the conceived by him, and was with 
child; but Jupiter ſuffered her not to ſtay till ſhe 
brought forth, but eat her up; whereby he be- 
came himſelf with child, and was delivered of 
Pallas armed out of his head ; which monſtrous 
fable containeth a ſecret of empire, how kings 
are to make uſe of their council of ſtate; that firſt 
they ought to refer matters unto them, which is 
the firſt begetting or impregnation , but when 
they are elaborate, moulded, and ſhaped, in the 
womb of their council, and grow ripe, and ready 
to be brought forth, that then they ſuffer not 
their counſel to go through with the reſolution 
and direction as if it depended on them, but take 
the matrer back into their own hands, and make 
it appear to the world that the decrees and final 
directions (which, becauſe they come forth with 
prudence and power, are reſembled by Pallas 
armed) proceeded from themſelves, and not only 
from their authority, but, the more to add repu- 
tation to themſelves, from their head and device. 
Thus far Lord Bacon. What to make of the fon 
whom Jupiter deſtroyed before his birth, 1 know 
not, unleſs tyranny is ſhadowed in that allegory, 
which often follows power, but was here quelled 
before it could exert itſelf, by wiſdom or reflec- 
tion. Milton has judicioufly-applied this image 
of Pallas ſpringing from the head of Jove to Sin 
and Satan, in the ſecond book of Paradiſe Loſt, 
where Sin giving an account of her birth, thus 
ſpeaks to Satan, 


All on a ſudden, miſerable pain 

Surpris'd thee, dim thine eyes. and dizzy ſwum 

In darkneſs; while thy head flames thick and 

faſt | 

Threw forth, till on the left ſide op'ning wide; 

Likeſt to thee in ſhape, and count'nance bright, 
Then ſhining heavenly fair, a goddeſs arm'd, 

Out of thy head I ſprung. - 


Ver. 1239. Jupiter and Themis are ſaid to be 
the parents of the hours; the meaning of which is, 
power and juſtice bleſs the land, or make the ſea- 
ſons or hours propitious, by !aying down good laws 
which preſerve property and peace. Some take 
Eunomie, Dice, and frene, to be only poetical 
names ſor the hours or ſeaſons of the year; but 
Grzvius laughs at the ignorance of ſuch interpre- 
ters, and proves, beyond contradiction, they mean 


good laws, right, and peace; which is the literal 
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conſtruction of the names. He produces a paſſage 
from Pindar, Olymp. 13, where they can be un- 
derſtood in no other ſenſe; the words of the poet, 
in Engliſh, are theſe. Here Eunomia dwells with 
her ſiſters, Dica the ſafe foundations of cities, and 


Irana endowed with the ſame manners, with the 


other, the diſpoſers of riches to men, the golden 
daughters of Themis good in counſel, We are to 


obſerve the difference of the names in Heſiod and 


Pindar is only from a change of the dialect in 
the latter. Mombritius has taken the hours in 
the ſame ſenſe : 
Dein horas Themis ediderat, Jovis altera conjux, 
Juſtitiam, legemque bonam pacemque virentem. 

The poet before makes the Fates ſpring from 
Night; a miſtake therefore muſt be in one place ; 
Le Clerc ſuppoſes it here. Mr. Robinſon, to avoid 
the contradiction which is made by the common 
interpretation of Megas, &c. here places Mapas 
after wpzwe:, in the conſtruction, and not aſter 
rise; Which gives it a better ſenſe; however, 
a. with their names as they ſtand here, 
will not well admit of this conſtruction which Mr. 
Robinſon makes, bonz leges, juſtitia, et pax, 
* humanam ſortem pulchram et felicem reddunt.“ 
I am inclined to think the three verſes here con- 
cerning the fates ſpurious : I am ſure they are ab- 
ſurd. 

Ver. 1251. Aglaia from «yz, ſplendid ; Eu- 
phroſyne fignifies joy; Thalia from Salla, ban- 
quets. 


Ver. 1257. Perſephone, by the Latins called 
Proſerpina, Le Clerc derives from the Pheœnician 
word periſapboun, in Engliſh hidden fruit, which 
means the fruit committed to the earth; Jove, 
therefore, whether we underſtand him as the Su- 
preme Being, or phyſically the air, is properly 
called the father of Perſephone, and Ceres her 
mother. Pluto is the heat in the earth which 
contributes towards maturing the fruits. Beſides 
this interpretation, a ſtory is told of Ceres, a queen 
of Sicily, wheſe daughter was forced away by Pluto. 

Ver. 1264. Grzvius makes one inference from 
the Muſes having diadems of gold on their heads, 
which is that luxury in Irefs which prevailed 
among the ancients. On this occaſion he uſes the 
words ef lian from his Various Hiſtory, book 1. 
chap. 18. Who can deny that the women among 
the ancients abounded in luxury? 

Ver. 1267. Le Clerc ſays Phœbus Apollo comes 
from the Hebrew phe-bo-hapollon, having a wonder- 
ful mouth ; but we muſt take notice that the poet 


calls him only Apollo here. Artemis, whom the | 


Latins call Diana, the ſame critic derives from 
the Phœnician words her, a mountain, and thamab, 
admired. 

Ver. 1271. The poet means by this, that Juno 
was the laſt of goddeſſes whom he took to his bed, 
and whom he made his wife; the reſt were only 
eoncubines. The word exury, a wife, our author 
uſes to none but Juno, 5 

Hebe, the goddeſs of youth is derived from the 
Hebrew word eb, to flouriſh ; Ape, in Latin Mars, 
from Hari, which ſignifies a mountain- man: it is 
well known that the ſeat of Mars was on the 


| mountains of Thrace, EA, or Lucina, is from 
beilidia, ſhe cauſed to bring forth; a proper name 
for a goddeſs who preſides over human birth. L. 
Clere. BE 

The meaning of this may be, that to the ſu- 
preme beings, or to earth and air, which are here 
Jupiter and Juno, we owe our birth, our bloom of 
youth, and vigour or maturity ; which are denoted 
by Lucina, Hebe, and Mars. 

Ver. 1280. The vulgar reading of this 
is this; nor is it in any edition I have ſeen other. 
wiſe, \ 

Hen N nao Af iy (rATTHTI Ae 

Tetsva v0. 
Juno, joining in love, brought ſorth the renowned 
Vulcan; than which reading nothing can be more 
abſurd. This is a flagrant inſtance of the i 
rance of the tranſcribers; nor indeed are thoſ. 
free from cenſure who have had the care of the 
preſs in the printed editions. The very words 
which follow point out the miſtake of « g. 
— val nici ꝙ α . 
She uſed her utmoſt endeavours, and contended 
with her huſband, For what did ſhe contend 
with her huſband? To bring forth without his 
aſſiſtance, as he did without her. Had the poet 
intended to make Vulcan the ſon of Jupiter and 
Juno, he would have placed him in the liſt with 
Hebe, Mars, and Lucina ; but, inſtead of that, he 
lets the birth of Minerva, though he had given an 
account of it before, intervene, that the reaſon of 
the reſentment of Juno may immediately appear: 
let us therefore read it & $iAoryr: hννν , and the 
ſenſe will be this: Juno, without the joys of love, 
brought forth the renowned Vulcan, reſolving to 
revenge herſelf on her huſband. Thus Tzetzes 
and Grzvius take it; and thus Mombritius has 
tranſlated it: 


Sic quoque, nullius commixta libidine, Juno 
Te Vulcane tulit. 


Sic quogue is here very proper, becauſe it alludes 
to the preceding lines of the birth of Minerva, 
Hpaipes, I beiieve, comes from «7, to burn, and 
from ag, to deſtroy. I have another reaſon 
which may poſſibly enforce this reading, and 
which I have never met with. As Vulcan is call- 
ed the god of artificers; in metals ke is rightly the 
ſon of Juno only, who is ſometimes phyſically ta- 
ken for the earth. 

Ver. 1285. Triton is feigned to be the ſon of 
Neptune and Amphitrite, and by later poets made 
the trumpeter of Neptune. Le Clerc takes the 
name from the Chalde an word retat, he ſtirred up 
a clamour. | 

Ver. 1288. This paſſage, where Terror and 
Fear are made the ſons of Mars, wants no expla- 
nation ; why Harmonia is the daughter of him 
and Venus I know not, unleſs the poet means that 
beauty is ſometimes the reward en a 

Ver. 1296. Maia is one of the Pleiades; how 
ſhe may be ſaid to be the daughter of Atlas, ſee in 
the Works and Days, book 2. note x. The Scho- 


— 


liaſt interprets Hermes, being the meſſenger of the 
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gods, thus; the herald of heaven is that which 
drings divine things to light. 

Ver. 1300. Bacchus is ſaid to be born of Si- 
mele, which word Le Clerc derivesfrom the Phœ- 
nician #/evelab, which ſignifies a virgin ripe for 
man. The Greek name of Bacchus is Auwvuors, 
which is literally the ſon of Jove; ſome have a 
different derivation ; but ſince this agrees with his 
birth, according to the Theenogy, it will be need- 
leſs to ſeck any other. He is the god who pre- 
ſides over the vintage; therefore, as all pleaſures 
are from God, he is juſtly derived from the ſame 
ſource. See farther in the Diſcourſe at the end. 

Ver. 1304. The ſtory of Jupiter poſſeſſing Alc- 
mena in the ſhape of her huſband Amphbitryon, 
+ well known: Hereules phyſically ſignifics 
ſtrength and courage, which are from Jove, 

Ver. 1306. Vulcan and Aglaia are here huſ- 
band and wife; but Venus is made the conſort of 
Vulcan by other authors. Vulcan, the ged of ar- 
tificers in fire, and Aglaia, one of the Graces, are 
properly joined, becauſe, by the help of both, all 
that is ornamental is brought to perfection. Vul- 
can is called lame, becauſe fire cannot ſubſiſt with- 
out fue], Theſe two are brought together, but no 
children are born of them, which does not anſwer 
the title of the generation of the gods, therefore 
improperly introduced in a poem under that title, 
as are the other perſons who meet and not propa- 


Ver. 1312. Hercules is married to Hebe, that 
is, to eternal youth, the reward of great and glo- 
rious actions. 

Ver. 1318, Circe, as an enchantreſs, is proper- 
ly faid to be a daughter of the Sun; and Medea, 
for the ſame reaſon, is juſtly derived from the 
ſame ſource. 

Ver. 1332. We are now come to the laſt part 
of the poem, where goddeſſes ſubmit to the em- 
braces of mortals. How ridiculous would theſe 
ſtories ſeem, were they to be underſtood in the 
very letter! Such, therefore, (an obſervation I 
have made before) as remain obſcure to us, we 
muſt conclude to have loſt of their explanation 
through the length of time in which they have 


deen handed down to us. The meeting of Jaſon 


and Ceres in Crete, plainly ſignifies the land be- 
ing cultivated by that hero; and Plutus, the god 
af riches, being the produce of their loves, means 
the fruits of his labour and induſtry. 

Ver. 1340. Cadmus and Harmonia have, doubt- 
leſs, ſome relation to perſons in hiſtory, Polydore, 
the Scholiaſt, ſays, was ſo talled, becauſe the gods 
diſtributed their gifts at the nuptials of his parents. 


Ver. 1347. Theſe verſes of and Cal. 
lirhoe, are, doubtleſs, placed here by miſtake, ſince 
they were introduced before in a more prope 
manner : here they are abſurd, becauſe 
and Callirhoe are not reckoned mortals. 

Ver. 1354. 1 believe Memnon and Hemathion 
were called by the ancient Greeks, ſons of Aurora, 
becauſe they were of the orientals which ſettled in 
Greece. - Memnon was king of Ethiopia, which 
country is in the eaſt from Greece. Ze Clerc. 
Tzetzes tells us, that Macedon was ſo called from 
Hemathion, who was ſlain by Hercules, but that 
does not agree with Memnon being flain by Achil- 
les, becauſe the diſtance of time betwixt Hercules 
and Achilles was too long; beſides Memnon was 
ſlain in his youth, which increaſes the error in 
point of time, The reaſon which Lord Bacon 
gives for Memnon being the ſon of Aurora, is, 
that as he was a youth whoſe glories were ſhort» 
lived, he is properly ſaid to be the ſon of the 
morning, whoſe beauties ſoon paſs away. The 
ſame remark, perhaps, may be applied to Hema» 
chion and Phacthon, 4 

Ver. 1366. Many paſſages may be collected, 
from which the Argonauts will appear to have 
been Theſſalian merchants, who ſailed to Colchis ; 
but, ſince Heſiod intended not to relate the expe. 
dition, it would be needleſs to give the hiſtory 
here. Le Clerc. 

Ver. 1380. Zacus, Achilles, and Rneas, are 
names well known in hiſtory, and ſeem to be men- 
tioned only as the reputed ſons of goddeſſes by 
mortals without any phyſical view ; which ſeems 
to be the end of introducing Agrius, Latinus, and 
other names. 

Ver. 1394. Le Clerc takes Nauſinous to be the 
inclination which Ulyſſes had to leave Calypſo, 
and Nauſithous the ſhip in which he failed from 
her ; both words, indeed, are expreſſive of ſuch 
meanings, but as many perſons have had names 
from their diſpoſitions, offices, or ſome particular 
circumſtance of their lives, or names given them 
ſignificant of ſome quality or emptÞyment, yet not 
applicable to thoſe who are ſo named, we are not 
certain whether theſe are deſigned as real names 

Ver. 1403. This concludes the Theogony, as 
the poem now ſtands, from which it appears, that 
the poet writ or intended to write, of women of 
renown; but ſuch a Work could not come under 
the title of the Theogony ; of which ſee farther 
in the fiſth ſection of my Diſcourſe on the Writ- 
ings of Heſiod, | 
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A DISCOURSE 
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ON THE THEOLOGY AND MYTHOLOGY OF THE ANCIENTS. 


I's the following diſcourſe I ſhall confine myſelf 
to the Theology and Mythology of the ancient 
Greeks, ſhowing thcir riſe and progreſs, with a 
view only to the Theogony of Heſiod, intending 
it but as an appendix to the notes. | 
The Greeks, doubtleſs, derived great part of 
their religion from the Egyptians; and though 
Herodotus» tells as. in one place, that Heſiod, with 
Homer, was the firſt who introduced a VTheogony 
among the Grecians. and the firſt who gave names 
to the god, yet he contradicts that opinion in his 
ſecond book, where he ſays Melamprs feems to 
have learned. the ſtories of Bacchuz from Cadmus 
and other I'yrians, which came with him from 
Phœnicia to the country now called Bœotia he 
mull therefore mean that Heſiod and Homer were 
the firlt who gave the gods a poetical dreſs, and 
who uſd then with more freedom in their writ- 
ings than preceding authors. 
 Herodotu-, Diodorus Siculus, and Pauſanias, all 
mention Cadmus fetriing in Bœotia, and Egyp- 
tian colonies in other parts of Greece; and Hero- 
dotus ſays almoſt all the names of the gods in 
Greece were from Egypt : to enforce which, 1 
have tranſlated the following account from Dio- 
dorus iculus. 
We learn from the Egyptians that many by 
nature mortal, were honoured with immortality 
for their wildom, and inventions which proved 
uſeful ro mankind, ſome of which were kings of 
Egypt: and to ſuch they gave the names of the 
celeſtial deities. Their firſt prince was called 
Hz les, from the planet of that name, the ſun. We 
are told that Hage, or Vulcan, was the inventor 
of fire, that is, the ule of it; for ſeeing a tree on 
the mountains blaſted from heaven, and the wood 
burning, he received much comfort from: the heat, 
being then winter from this he fired fome com- 
buſtible matter, and preſerved the uſe of it after- 
wards to men, for which reaſon he was made 
ruler of the people. After this Chronos, or Saturn 
reigned, who married his ſiſter Rhea, of whom 
five deities were born, whole names were Ofiris, 
Iſis, Fyphon, Apollo, Aphrodite. Oliris, is Bacchus 
and Ifis, Ceres, or Demeter. Iſis was married to 
Oſiris, and, after ſhe ſhared the dominion, made 
many diſcoveries for the benefit of life ; ſhe found 
the uſe of corn, which grew before neglected in 
the fields like other herbs; and Oſiris began to 
cultivate the fruit-trees. In remembrance of theſe 
perſons annual rites were decreed, which are now 
preſerved ; in the time of harveſt they offer the 
firſt-fruits of the corn to Ifis, and invoke her, 


Hermes invented letters, and the lyre of three 
chords ; the firſt inſtituted divine worſhip, and or- 
dained ſacrifices to the gods. 

The ſame hiſtorian proceeds to relate the ex- 
pedition of Ofiris, who was accompanied by his 
brother Apollo, who is ſaid to be the firſt that 
pointed out the laurel. Oſiris took great delight 
in moſic, for which reaſon he carried with him a 
company of muſicians, among which were nine 
virgins eminent for their ſkill in ſinging, and in 
other ſciences, whom the Greeks call the Muſes, 
and Apollo they ſtyle their preſident. Oſiris at his 
return was deified, and afterwards murdered by 
his brother Typhon, a turbulent and impious man, 
Ifis and her ſon revenged themſelves on Typhon 
and his accomplices. 

Thus far Diodorus in his firſt book; and Plu- 
tarch, in his treariſe of Iſis and Oſiris, ſeems to 
think the Grecian poets, in their ſtories of Jupiter 
and the Titans, and of Bacchus and Ceres, indebt. 
ed to the Egy'tians. | 

Diodorus, in his third book, tells us Cadmus, 
who was derived from Egypt, brought letters 
from Phcnicia, and Linus was the firſt among the 
Greeks who invented poetic numbers and melody, 
and who writ an account of the actions of the firſt 
Bacchus; he had many ditciples, the moſt re- 
nowned of which were Hercules, Thamyris, and 
Orpheus. We are told by the ſame author, that 


-Orpheus, who was Jet into the theology of the 


Egyptians, applied the generation of the Oſiris of 


old, to the then modern times, and, being grati- 


ſicd by the Cadmeans, inſtituted new rites Si- 
mele, the daughter f Cadmus, being deflowered, 
bore a child of the ſame likeneſs, which they attri- 
buted to Oſiris of Egypt, Orpheus, who was ad- 
mitted into the myſteries of the religion, endea- 
voured to veil her ſhame, by giving out that Si- 
mele conceived by Jove, and brought forth 
Bacchus, Hence men, partly through ignorance, 
and partly through the, honour which they had 
for Orpheus, and confidence in him, were de- 
ceived. | | 
From theſe paſſages we learn that the religion 
and gods of Egypt were, in part, tranflated with 


the colonies into Greece; but they continued not 


long without innovations and alterations, Linus 
firit ſung the exploits of the firſt Bacchus or Oſiris; 
he, doubtleſs, took all the poetical liberty that he 
could with his ſubject: Orpheus after him baniſh- 
ed the firſt Bacchus from the theology, and intro- 
duced the ſecond with a lie to conceal the ſhame 


of a polluted woman, In ſhort, all the toric? 


/ 


£1 | 


who had deſerved well of their country, were, 


opinion is, tha: myſtery and allegory were from 
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which were told in honour of thoſe Egyptians, 


with their names, applied co other perſons. Thus, 
according to the hiſtorian, the divine Orpheus ſet 
out with bribery, flattery, and deluſion. 

Heſiod begins his Theogony with the firſt prin- 
ciple of the heathen ſyſtem, that Chaos was the 

ent of all, and Heaven and Earth the parents of 
all viſible things. That Heaven is the father, ſays 
Plutarch, in his Inquiry after God, appears from 
his pouring down the waters which have the ſper- 
matic faculty, and Earth the mother, becauſe ſhe 
brings forth. This, according to the opinion of 
Plurarch, and many more, was the origin of the 
multiplicity of gods, men eſteeming thoſe bodies 
in the heavens and on the earth, from which they 
received benefit, the immediate objects of their 
gratitude and adoration : the ſame were the 
motives afterwards which induced them to pay 
divine honours to mortal men, as we ſee in the 
account we have from Diodorus. The deſign of 
the poet was to give a catalogue of thoſe deities 
who were, in any ſenſe, eſteemed as ſuch in the 
times in which he lived, whether fabulous, hiſto- 
rical, or phyſical; but. we muſt take notice, that 
even where a ſtory had riſe from ſable, or hiſtory, 
he ſeems to labour at reducing it to nature, as iu 
that of the muſes : what was before of mean ori- 
ginal, from nine minſtrels, ilaves to a prince, is 
rendered great by the genius of the poet. 

I ſhall conclude, thinking it all that is farther 
neceſſary to be ſaid, and particularly on the My- 
thology, with the following tranſlation from the 
preface of Lord Bacon to his treatiſe on the Wiſe 
dom of the Ancients. 

I am uot ignorant how uncertain fiction is, and 
how liable to be wreſted to this or that ſenſe, nor 
how prevalent wit and diſcourſe are, fo as ingeni- 
oully to apply ſuch meanings as were not thought 
of originally: but let not the follies and licenſe 
of few leſſen the eſteem due to parables; for that 
would be profane «nd bold, ſince religion de- 
lights in ſuch veils and ſhadows : but, reflecting 
on human wifcom, I ingeniouſly confeſs my real 


the original intended in many fables of the ancient 
poets; this appears apt and conſpicuous to me, 
whether raviſted with a veneration for antiquity, 
or becauſe | find ſuch coherence in the ſimilitude 
with the things ſignified, in the very texture of 
the fable, ard in the propriety of the names 
which are given to the perſons or actors in the 
fable; and no man can poſitively deny that this 
was the ſenſe propoſed from the beginning, and 
ndyſtrioufly veile in this manner. How can the 
conformity and judgment of the names be obſcure 


to any ? Metis being made the wife of Jove, plain- 
ly ſignifies counſel 
be ſometimes finds any addition for the ſake of 

hiſtory, or by way -\ embelliſhment, or if chrono- | 
logy ſhould har pen to be confounded, or it part of 
one fable ſhould be transferred to another, and a | 
new allegory introduced for theſe were all ne- 


different ends, ſome with a view to the nature of 


things, and other to civil affairs. 

We have another ſign, and that ne ſmall one, 
of this hidden ſenſe which we have been ſpeaking 
of; which is, that ſome of theſe fables are in the 
narration, that is, in themſelves literally under- 
ſtood, ſo fooliſh and abſurd, that they ſeem to pro- 
claim a parable at a diſtance. Such as are pro- 
bable may be feigned for amuſement, and in imi- 
tation of hiſtory ; but where no ſuch deſigns ap- 
pear, but they ſeem to be what none would ima- 
gine or relate, they muſt be calculated for other 
uſes ! What a fiction is this! Jove took Metis for 
his wife, and as ſoon as he perceived her pregnant, 
eat her, whence he himſelf conceived, and brought 
forth Pallas, armed from his head. Nothing can 
appear more monſtrous, more like a dream, and 
more out of the courſe of thinking, than this ſto- 
ry in ittelf. What has a great weight with me, 
is, that many of theſe fables ſeem not to be invent- 
ed by thoſe who have related them, Homer, He- 
fi-d, and other writers; for were they the fictions 
of that age, and of thoſe who delivered them down 
to us, nothing great and exalted, according to my 
opinion, could be expected from ſuch an origin: 
hut if any one will deliberate on this ſubject atten» 
tively, theſe will appear to be delivered and re- 
lated as what were before believed and received, 
and not as tales then firſt invented and communi- 
cated ; beſides, as they are told in different man- 
ners by authors of almoſt the ſame times, they are 
eaſily perceived to be common, and derived from 
old memoria! tradition, and are varigus only from 
the additional embelliſhments which diverſe 
writers have beſtowed on them. 

In old times, when the inventions of men, and 
the concluſions deduced from them, were new and 
uncommon, parables, and ſimiles, of all kinds a- 
bounded. As hieroglyphics were more ancient 
than parables, parables were more ancient than 
arguments. We ſhall cloſe what we have here 
ſaid, with this obſervation ; the wiſdom of the an- 
cients was either great or happy; great if theſe 
figures were the fruits of their induſtry, and hap- 
Py if they locked no farther, that they have afe 
forded matter and gccaſiun ſo worthy contempla- 
tion, 


POSTSCRIPT. 


I CANNoT take my leave of this work without ex- 
preſſing my gratitude to Mr. Theobald for his 
kind aſſiſtance in it. Much may with juſtice be 
ſaid to the advantage of that gentleman, But his 
own writings will be teſtimonies of his abilities, 
when, perhaps, this profeſſion of my friendſhip 
for him, and of my zeal for his merit, ſhall be 


No one ſhould be moved if | forgot. 


Such remarks as I have received from my friends 
I have diſtinguiſhed from my own, in juſtice to 
thoſe by whom 1 have been ſo obliged, leſt, by a 
general acknowledgment only, ſuch errors as I 
may have poſſibly committed, ſhould, by thewrong 


ceſſary and to be expected, cr ing they are the in- gueſs of ſome, be unjuſtly imputed to them. 


reptions of men of diflerent ages, and who writ to 
; | 


Feb. 15. 1728.  Tuomas Cooke, 
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DEDICATION. 


To the Honourable 
CHARLES YORKE. 


Tur complaint which Theocritus makes in one of 
his Idylliums, of the neglect ſhown to his mule, 
naturally reminded me of my own neceflity. The 
utmoſt ambition of my wiſhes could not have aſ- 
pired after a more illuſtrious patron than Mr, 
Yorke; I was not kept long in ſuſpenſe, having, 
through a worthy friend, received permiſſion to in- 
{cribe to you the ſubſequent ſheets; and the fa- 
vour was granted in a manner fo peculiarly polite, 
that I eſteemed the obligation more than doubled. 

It was cuſtomary among the ancient Romans, 
for the plebeians to chooſe out of the body of the 
patricians protectors or patrons, whaſe care it was 
to aſſiſt their clients with their intereſt, and defend 
them from the oppreſſion of the great; to adviſe 


them in points of law, to manage their ſuits, and 


ſecure their peace and happineſs: what a power- 
ful advocate, in this reſpe&, you would prove, let 
the pleadings at the bar, the deciſions in Weſtmin- 
ſter-hall, and the debates in the ſenate, determine. 
But the friend I ſeek at preſent, muſt be eminent 
for his enlivened genius, the delicacy of his taſte 
in literature, his claſſical learning, and his gene- 
rous protection of the muſes: and where can 1 
find theſe ſhining abilitics, and theſe benevolent 
virtues ſo happily combined, as in that eminent 
patron, who does me the honour to countenance 
the following work ? You, Sir, are not only“ mu- 
* ſis amicus,” but 


—Mufarumq. comes, cui carmina ſemper 
Et citharz cordi. 


You have long ſince ſacrificed to the muſes with 
ſucceſs; and had rot the tenor of your ſtudies, 


mong the inhabitants of the earth. 


warmed by the example, and improved by the 
knowledge and experience of your admirable fa- 
ther, formed you to ſhine with ſo much luftre in a 
more active and exalted ſphere, you had been 
ranked with the moſt celebrated authors in polite 
learning. But I ceaſe to wonder, that you ſhould 
have attained qualifications like theſe, in the early 
culture of your talents, when I conſider your zeal 
to vindicate the privilege of your predeceſſors; 
for the great lawgivers of antiquity were generally 
poets: Themis and the muſes are nearly joined in 
affinity; both derived from heaven; they both 
diſtribute concord, harmony, and good will, a- 

To whom, then, can I preſent theſe Arcadian 
ſcenes with ſo much propriety, as to the friend of 
ancient eloquence and poetry ; one whom I know 
to have been an intelligent reader and admirer of 
Theocritus? Let me congratulate myſelf on my 
good fortune, in having, by this performance, 
tound more diſtinguiſhed favour from Mr. Yorke, 
than Theocritus experienced at the court of Hiero. 

That the honours and. reputation you have ſo 
deſervedly acquired, may increaſe more and more; 
that you may live long and happily, for the encou- 
ragement of the liberal ſciences, and the ſervice of 


your country, is the earneſt wiſh of, 


Sin, 
Your moſt obliged, and obedient ſervant, 


Francis FAWKES, 


OxrrixnGTonN, * 
January 10. 1767 | 
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PREFACE. 


Wurrx 1 had formed a reſolution of publiſhing a 
tranſlation of this inimitable poet, I intended to 
have availed myſelf of every elegant and faithful 


verſion of any particular Idyllium that fell in my 


way; and then have cxdeavoured, to the beſt of 


my ability, to make up the deficiency. With this 

view, I carefully examined Mr. Dryden, who has 

left trauſlations of four Idyllums, the zd, the 8th, 

the 23d, and the 27th. There are many beautiful 

lines iu the third; but take it altogether, and it is a 
E ij 
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ie qious paraphraſe; for the original contains only 


fifty-four verſes, which he has multiplied into no 
fewer than one hundred and twenty-leven ; parti- 
cularly there are three lines, beginning at the 18th. 


Q To xua)uy wologwra"' To ray Mo" ow vb 
— voPew 

Nute C. x. T. A. 

Sweet black-eye'd maid, &c. 


Which he has expanded into twelve. Now, though 
Engliſh heroic verſe conſiſts of no more than ten 
ſyllables, and the Greek hexameter ſometimes riſes 
to ſeventeen, but if, upon an average, we ſay fif- 
teen, then two Greek verſes it equal, in point of 
ſyllables, to three of Engliſh ; but if a tranſlator is 
ſo extravagantly licentious, he muſt Joſe ſight of 
his original, and by introducing new thoughts of 


his own, diſguiſe his author, ſo that nobody can ; 


know him again. But Mr. Dryden has a far 
greater foible than this, which effe ctually prevents 
me from inſerting any of his tranſlations in this 
volume, which is, that whenever he meets with 
any ſentiment in an author which has the leaſt ten- 


dency to indecency, he always renders it worſe ; 


Nay, even in theſe Idylliums where the original 
has given him no handle at all, he has wrapt the 
ſimple meaning of Theocritus into obſcenity. ** Sed 
& yitiis nemo fine naſcitur;”” no man had more 
excellencies, as a port, than Mr. Dryden, therefore 
the hand of candour ſhould draw a veil over con- 
ſtitutional blemiſhes, ; 
In Dryden's Miſcellany Poems, there are ſeven 
or eight tranſlations of other Idylliums, viz. the 
2d. 1oth, 14th, and 2eth, by W. Bowles; the 15th 
by Duke, and the 3ſt, and ſome others, by differ- 
ent hands: but none of theſe, | found, would {uit 
my purpoſe : there are ſo many wild deviations 
from the original, ſuch groſs miſtakes, and ſo ma- 
ny incorrect and empty lines, that they will ſound 
very. harſhly in the poliſhed ears of the preſent 
age. Fully fatisfied with this inquiſition, I then 
determined to undertake the whole work myſclf; 
conſidering that every tranſlation from an ancient 
author, as well as every original work, is general- 
ly moſt agreeable to the reader which is finiſhed 
by the ſame hand : becauſe, in this caſe, there is 
kept up a certain uniformiry of ſtyle. an idiomati- 
cal propriety of diction, which is infinitely more 
omg than if ſome different, thouga more able 
and, had here and there interlarded it with a 
ſhining verſion, than if 
Purpureus, late qui ſplendeat, unus et alter 
Aſſuitur pannus. 
I have been informed by ſome venerable critics, 
that Creech's tranſlation of Theocritus was well 
done, and a book of reputation ; that he thorough- 
Iy underſtood the claſſics and had a peculiar faci- 
lity in unfolding their beauties, and that, if there 
was publiſhed a new edition of his tranſlation, 
there would be no neceſſity for its being ſuperſed- 
ed by another. I beg leave to diſſent entirely, 
from theſe gentlemen, who probably having read 
Creech when they were young, and having no ea 


for poctical numbers, are better pleaſed with th | 


rough muſic of the laſt age, than the refined har- 
mony of this; and will not eafily he perſuaded, 
that modern improvements ran produce any thing 
ſuperior. However Creech may have approved 
himſelf in Lucretius, or Manilius, I ſha!l venture 
o pronounce this tranſlation of Theocritus very 
bald and hard, and more ruſtic than any of the 
ruſtics in the Sicilian hard : he himſelf medeſtly 
intitles his book, the Idylliums of Theocritus 
* done into Engliſþ:" and they are done as well as 
can be expt cte i from Creech, who had neither an 
a for numbers, nor the leaſt delicacy uf expreſ- 
On. 

It will be incumbent upon me to make good 
this bold aſſertion, which I can eaſily do by pro- 
ducing a few examples, In the firſt !dyllium, he 
calls that noble paſtoral cup, © a fine two handled 
e pot;” and the 24 * the tendrils or claſpers,” 
with which ſcandent plants uſe to ſuſtain them- 
ſelves in climbing, he transforms into kids j—— 
Where kid- do ſeem to brouſe.“ In the deſcrip. 
tion of the fiſherman, ver. 43 he has theſe lines: 


The nerves in's neck are ſwoln, look firm, and 
ſtrong, 

Although he's old, and fir for one that's young, 

Ver. 112. He makes Daphnis ſay to Venus: 


Go now Gout Diomed, go ſoon purſue, 

Go n ſe him now, and boaſt, my arts o'er- 

threw : 

Young Daphnis, fight, for I'm a match for you. 
"Exzes ploy and g Le οα he renders, He- 
lick's cliff“ and“ Licon s tomb ” A little further 
on, and likewiſe in the 5th Idyllum, he turns 
nightingales into thruſhe- 

Idyllium It Where Olpis is looking out for 
tannies, he makes him ſtand, “to ſnare his trouts,”? 
The girl Erithacis he calls tawny Beſs, and Alphe- 
fibea's mother, \lphiſb's mother, 

Id;!''um V. ver. 11. He tranflates Crocylus in- 
to Dick, and Idyiligm XIV Argivus. Apis and 
Cleunicus, into Com, Will and Dick. Near the 
end of the 5th, Lacon ſays: 


love Eumedes much, I gave my pipe, 

How ſweet a kiſe he gave; ah charming lip! 
Then come ſucceſſively the following delicate 

rhymes, ſtrains, ſwans; ſhame, lamb; piece, fecs; 

joy, fky : afterwards he makes Comates fay 


I'll tot at Lacon I have won the lamb, 
Go fooliſh ſheyherd, pine, and dic for ſhame. 


Idyllum VII. ver. 120 He renders ar, ar 
thinking it the ſame as apium, whereas it ſignifics 
a pear. 


Idyllium Xl. He makes Polyphemus ſay of him- 
ſelf; » | ; 
Sure I am ſomewhat, they my worth can ſee, 
And I myſelf will now grow proud of me. 


He ſays of Cyniſca,-Idy). XIV ver 23. 

That you might light a candle at her noſe. | 
Idy!lium XV. One of the goſlips ſays to? 

ſtrauger, 


U: 


* 


- 
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3 - ou are a a ſaucy friend, 
Im ne'er beholdiag t' ye, and there's an end. 


And fo there's an end of my animadverſions upon 
Mr. Creech; were I to quote all his dull inſipid 
lines, I ſhould quote above half his book : thus 
much was proper for me to fay in my own vindi- 
cationg and to add more, might, to ſome people, 
ſcem invidious. 

It has been binted to me by more ingenious 
judges, that if Theocritus was tranſlated in the 
language of Spencer, he would appear to great 
advantage, as ſuch an antique ſtyle would be a 
proper luceedancum to the Doric idiom. 


* appeared to me at firſt ſ-mething plauſible iu this 


ſcheme ; but happening to ſind part of Moſchus's 
firſt Idyllium, which is a hue and cry after Cupid, 
paraphraſtically tranſlated by Speuſer hinulclf, 1 
had reaſon to alter my opinion. I ſhall tranſcribe 
the paſſage, that the reader may judge whether 
fuch a verſion would be more agreeable than due 
in modern language 


It fortuned, fair Venus having loſt 

Her little fon, the winged god of love, 

Who for ſome light diſpleature, which him croſt, 
Was from her fled, as ilit as any dove, 

And leſt her blifsful bower of joy abeve; 

(So from her often he had fled away. 

When ſhe for aught him ſharply did reprove, 
And wander'd in the world in ſtrange array, 
Diſguis'd in thouſand ſhapes, that nonc might him 

bewray : 


Him for to- ſeek, ſhe left her heavenly houſe, 
And ſearched every way, through which his 
wings 
Had borne him, or his tract ſhe mote detect: 
She promie'd k ſſes ſweet, and ſweeter things, 
Unto the man that of him tidings to her brian 
Faery Qucen, B. 3. ch. 6. 


From this ſpecimen I could not be 1 to 
think, that a tranſlation of Theocritus, even in the 
pureſt language of Spenſer, would afford any plea- 
ture to an Engliſh reader : and therefore I have 
given him the dreſs which l apprehend would beſt 
become him. How I have execnted this work, I 
leave to the decifion of the candid and impartial, 
deſiring they will allow me all the indulgence 
which the tranſlator of fo various and difficult an 
author can reaſonably require; an author on whom 
there are but few Greek ichulia publiſhed, only to 
the 17th Idyllium inclufive, and theſe often ex- 
tremely puerile; an author on whom fewer notes 
have been written than upon any other equally 
excellent. Scaliger, Caſaubon, Heinſius and Mcur- 
fius frequently. leave the moſt difficult paſſages 
untouched ; their obſervations are ſometimes trifl- 
ing and unſatisfactory, often repugrant to each 
other, and now and then learnedly cbſcure : amidſt 
theſe diſadvantages, I have endeavoured to con- 
duct myſelf with the utmoſt caution; and if | may 
be allowed to ſpeak of the following ſheets, I will 
briefly explain what I have endeav ured to accom- 
pliſh, Firſt, then, as to the travſlation; I have 
neither followed my author too cloſely, nor aban- 


Sa 


—— 


There] 


a. 


doned him too wantonly, bat have endeavoured 
to keep the original in view, without too eſſentially 
deviating from the ſenſe ; no literal tranflation can 
be juſt; as to this pointe, Horace gives us an ex- 
cellent caution ; 


Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere od 
Interpres. 


Nor word for word too faithfully tranſlate. 


A too faithful interpretation, Mr. Dryden ſaye, 
muſt be a pedantie one; an admirable precept to 
this purpoſe is contained in the compliment Sir 
ohn Denham pays Sir Richard Fanſhaw on his 
verſion of the Paſtor Fido : 


That ſervile path thou nobly doſt decline, 
Of tracing word by word, and line by line 
A new and nobler way thou doſt purſue, 
To make tranſlations, and tranſlators too; 
Fhey but preſerve the alhes, thou the flame, 
I'rue to his ſenſe, but truer to his fame. 


And as I have not endeavoured to give a verbal 
tranſlation fe neither have I 1: dulged myſelf in a 
raſh paraphraſe, which always loſes the ſpirit of an 
ancient, by degeverating into ch modern manners 
of expreſſion and to the beſt of my recollection, 
{ have taken no liberties but thoſe which are ne- 
cellary for exhibiting the graces of my author, 


| cran*tuſling the ſpirit of the origi.al, aud ſupport- 


ing the poctical ſtyle of the rranflation This is 
the plan, and theſe are the rules by which every 
tranſlator ſhould conduct himfeli : how I have ac- 
quitred mylcl in theſe points, muſt be left to the 
determination of ſuperior judges. As tothe notes, 
which I ſound the mot laborious part of my taſk, 
they are intended either to iliuſtrate the moſt dif. 
ficult, and exemplify the beautiful paſſages; or 
elſe to exhibit the various imitations of authors 
which I look upon as an agreeable comment, for 
they not only ſhow the manner in which the an- 
cients copied each other's excellencies, but likewiſe 
often help to elucidate the paſſages that are quoted. 
Upon a review of my notes, I am afraid | have 
inſtanced too many paſſages from Virgil as imita- 
tions of Theocritus: what I have to ſay in my 
defence is, they appeared tn me at the time to be 
ſimilar, if they do not appear in the ſame light 
to the reader, they are eafily overlooked: if I 
have in this reſpect committed a fault, this ac- 
knowledgement will plead in mitigation of it. 

Beſides theſe errors and miſtakes, I am con- 
ſcious of many more, though | hope not very ma- 
terial ores; thuſe the learned and judicious, who 
are ſenſible of the difficulty of this undertaking, 
will readily excuſe, This work has already met 
with the approbation of the beſt critics of the age, 
therefore what the worſt may think or ſay of it, 
will give me no concern, I muſt acknowledge a 
fault or two guas incuria fudit: there are. I believe 
two or three proper name falſe accented : I have 
alſo miſtaken the ſenſe of my author in as firſt 
[dyllium, ver. 31. 


bis goat with twins PII give, &c. 


| It ſhould have been tranſlates, # I will give you a 


E ij 
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* three milkings of this goat ; 65 Tg Bat, that 

« you may milk her three times; not the goat 
« herſelf and twins,“ which would have been a 
moſt extravagant preſent ſrom a poor goatherd, in 
return for a ſong. Ihe reader, therefore, may cor- 
rect the paſſage thus: 


Thrice ſhall you milk this goat; ſhe never fails 
Two kids to ſuckle, though ſhe fills two pails; 
To this I'll add, &c. 


This miſtake was imparted to me by the ingenious 
and learned Dr. Jortin, together with the follow- 
ing emendation ; ſee note on ver. 57, © for yavres 
% you read, with Pierſon, Koss; which, as to 
« the ſenſe, ſeems to be right. But, as the Ionic 
« dialect is not often uſed in a Doric ſong, I 
« ſhould prefer the adjective Kgoiowe, which is alſo 


„ ſmaller alteration, As from xgvres comes 


©, cguotios, lo from Kgoires, Korg.” I am much 
obliged to the ſame gentleman for the following 
ſhort, but full account: 


_ OF THE BUCOLIC MEASURE, 


*t Whoſoever ſhall carefully examine in Theo. 
& critus the compoſition of his verſes, may per- 
« ceive, that, in his opinion, the nature of bucolic 
4 or paſtoral metre, requires that the twurth foot 
« of the verſe be a dactyl, and that the laſt ſyl- 
& Jable of this dactyl be the end of a word, which 
c muſt not run into the next foot. The firſt foot 
« alſo ſhould rather be a dactyl than a ſpondee, 
« and the cæſura is here likewiſe to be ſhunned, If 
« after the fourth foot there be a pauſe of a com 


* ma at leaſt, the verſe will be ſtill more elegant; 


«c as 


Agxrs | Buxoaizes, Mac / Gd, egx7” g. 
Thus the verſes will abound with daQyls, which, 
„ together with the broad Doric dialect, gives a 
« certain ruſtic vivacity and lightneſs to the poeſy. 
4 But yet the above-mentioned rules, if they were 
« conſtantly obſerved, would diſpleaſe by a tire- 
*« ſome uniformity, and confine the poet too much; 
« and therefore a variety 1s better, as in the line, 
Agog, vieruxts, 671 yAuPe | vow Toroodon, 

& And it is ſufficient if the other ſtructure predo- 
„ minate. Theſe rules Virgil hath quite neglect- 
ed, except in thoſe verſes of Lis eighth eclogue, 
© which are called verſus intercalares : 

Incipe Mznalios mecum, mea | tibia, verſus,” 


And | 

« Ducite ab urbe donum, mea carmina, | ducite 
« Daphnim, 

© For a further account of this matter, the curious 

« reader is referred to the Memoircs de L' Acad. 

« Tom. vi. p. 238.” 


AN ACCOUNT or SOME. MSS. AND CURIOUS Ei- 
TIONS OF THEOCKITUS, 

It may be aſked, why I have not acted the part 

of a verbal critic in this performance? My reaſon 

was, that far more able men had conſidered Theo- 


critus in that light, The late Mr. D'Orville, the 


author of the Critica Vannus, and Sicula, during 
his travels in ltaly and Sicily, collated upwards of 
forty MSS. of Theocritus; his collation is now at 
Amſterdam, Mr. St, Amand, a few years ago, 
left to the Univerſity of Oxſord, a large collection 
of collations, which Mr. Thomas Warton, who 
has prepared a noble edition of this author, has 
the uſe of, Mr. Taylor, late Greek profeſſor of 
Cambridge, left likewiſe a Theocritus almoſt ready 
for the preſs. In the public library at Cambridge, 
there are ſome notes on Theocritus by Iſaac Ca. 
ſaubon, written in the margin of Henry Stephens's 
Poetz Græci; likewiſe manuſcript notes in the 
edition of Commelin, printed in quarto; and alſo 
ſome notes by Thomas Stanley, the author of the 
Lives of the Philoſophers : all theſe, and likewiſe 
a MS. Theocritus are in the public library at Cam- 
bridge. There is alſo a MS. of the firſt eight 
Idylliums in Emanuel College library, Mr. Hob- 
lyn, late member for the city of Briſtol, left be- 
hind him many notes and obſervations for an edi- 
tion of Theocritus. Beſides theſe, there are great 
materials for illuſtrating this author in private 
libraries. . 

As to the editions of Theocritus, which are 
very numerous, I think proper to ſay ſomething ; 
as we have but an imperfe& account of them in 
Fabricius and Maittaire. Reiſkie, in the preface 
to his Jate edition of this Greek poet, has given us 
an account of the various editions, but this account 


is far from being ſatisfactory. The firſt edition of 


Theocritus was printed at Milan in the year 1493, 
the letter is the ſame with the Iſocrates of the 
ſame place and date. See the catalogue of the 
Leyden library, page 251. The ſecond edition 
was printed by Aldus Manutius at Venice, in the 
year 1495; this is the only edition Aldus ever 
printed; there are ſome leaves cancelled in it, 
which is the reaſon why Reiſke and others have 
imagined that Aldus printed two editions. Mr, 
Maittaire, in the firſt volume of his Annales Typo- 
grapbici page 244, has given us an account of 
theſe differences. In the year 1515, we have an 
edition by Philip Junta at Florence; and another 
in 1516, by Zachary Caliergus at Rome. 

Theſe are all the editions that came out before 
the year 1520. Beſides theſe, and thoſe mentioned 
by Keiſke, which I have ſeen, there are ſome cu- 
rious editions, viz. that of Florence by Benedict 
Junta, printed in the year 1540; the Baſil edition 
of 1558, and the Paris edition of 1627, printed by 
John Libert. I have purpoſely omitted mention- 
ing the others, as they are already taken notice of, 
either by Fabricius, Maittaire, or Reiſke. | 

I cannot conclude this preface without paying 
my acknowledgments to thoſe gentlemen who 
have kindly aſſiſted me in this undertaking. Dr. 
Pearce, the preſent Lord Biſhop of Rocheſter, many 
years eminent for his critical diſquiſitions, has, in 
the {friendlineſs of converſation, furniſhed me with 
ſeveral uſeful rules for conducting my tranſlation. 
Dr. Jortin has ſavoured me with a conciſe, but full 
account of the old bucolic meaſure, and a few va- 
luable notes. The celebrated Mr, Samuel Johnſon 
has corrected part of this work, and furniſhed me 
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with ſome judicious remarks, In a ſhort conver- 
{ation with the ingenious Mr. Joſeph Warton, 1 
gathered ſeveral obſervations, particularly in re- 
gard to the ſuperiority of Theocritus to Virgil in 
paſtoral, which are interſperſed among the notes, 


The learned Dr. Plumptre, Archdeacon of Ely, 


has, with great candour and accuracy, done me 
the honour to peruſe and amend every ſheet as it 
came from the preſs. Dr. Aſkew, ſo eminently 
diſtinguiſhed in his profeſſion, as well as for a large 
and moſt curious collection of the claſſics, and an 
intimate knowledge of them, with the ſincerity of 
an old acquaintance and a friend, gave me many 
various readings, ſhowed me every valuable edition 
of Theocritus that is extant, and furniſhed me with 
the account of ſome MSS. and ſcarce editions of 
my author, which were never taken notice of by 
former editors. Swithin Adee, M. D. and the 


. 


Rev. Mr. John Dunconibe of Canterbury, have, at 
my own requeſt; ſent me ſeveral notes and ſtric- 
tures upon my performance, which are candid and 
valuable. Mr. Burnaby Greene, author of Juvenal 
paraphraſtically imitated, very obligingly ſupplied 
the Eflay on Paſtoral, and ſome ingenious obſer- 
vations: and Dr. William Watſon lent me his 
friendly afiſtance in the botanical part. I could 
mention other eminent names of gentlemen who 
have corrected and improved this work; 


Each finding, like a friend, 
Something to blame, and ſomething to commend, 


The liſt I have given, I am apprehenſive, will ap- 
pear oftentatious—however, I had rather be con- 
victed of the foible of vanity, than thought guilty 


of the ſin of ingratitude. 


SOME ACCOUNT. OF THE 


LIFE AND WRITINGS OF THEOCRITUS. 


As the life of Theocritus has been ſeveral times 
written in Engliſh, I flattered myſelf that I wight 
ſingle out the account I liked beſt, and fave myſelf 
the trouble of compiling it afreſh. 1 depended a 
good deal upon Kennet, but when 1 came to pe- 
ruſe his account of Theocritus, 1 found it unſatis- 
factory, and no ways anſwerable to my purpoſe: 
he ſeems more ſolicitous, in an affected quaintneſs 
of ſtyle, to exhibit a diſplay of his own learning, 
than ſludious, by the inveſtigation of truth, to give 
information to his readers: his thoughts lie looſe 
and unconnected, and therefore are generally te- 
dious and perplexing. 

The account of our author in the Biographical 
Dictionary, publiſhed in twelve volumes octa vo, 
is nothing but a ſervile epitome of Kennct, and, 
where the conciſeneſs of it will allow, expreſſad 
in his very words. Thus diſſatisfied with the 
moderns, 1 had reccurſe to the ancients: in the 
life generally prefixed to his works by Suidas, we 
are told, * That Theocritus was a Chian, a rheto- 
« rician : but that there was another 'i heocritus, 
* the ſon of Praxagoras and Philina, though tome 
* ſay of Simichidas, a Syraculan;“ others ſay, “he 
„ was born at Cos, but lived at Syracuſe;“ vow 
this was the caſe of Epicharmus, and might cal 
occaſion the miſtake. Sce the note on Epigram 
XVII. 


In another Greek account in the front of his 


works, we are told, that Theocritus the Bucolic 
poet was born at Syracuſe, and that his father's 
name was Simichidas.” Gyra'idus ſays, © fome 
have thought him of Cos, ſome of Chios.“ From 
ſuch a confuſed jumble of relations, what can with 
certainty be made out:? 


Then take him to develope if you can, 
And hew the block off, and get out the man. 


There are but few memorials left of this poet; 
thoſe that I produce I ſhall endeavour to eſtabliſh - 
on good authority, and whenever an opportunity 
offers, which is but very reaſonable, will let him 
ſpeak for himſelf. 1 | 

Theocritus was a Sicilian, as is evident from 
many teſtimouics. Virgil invokes the Sicilian muſes, 
becaule Vheocritus, whom he proſe ſſedly imitates, 
was af that country; Sicilides Muſe, paulo majora 
canamus, Ecl. 4. 1. and, Extremum bunc, Arethu- 
ſa, mibi concede lalorem, Ecl. 10. 1 He is called 
2 Sicilian. puet by the emperor Julian, in one 
of kts epiſtles; and by Terxentianus Maurus, in 
his book de Metris, ver. 467, Siculz telluris alum- 
ns by Manilvs, Book 2. ver. 40. he is faid to 
be SiculZ tcllure ercatus, which fixes his birth on 
that land: and that he was born at Syracuſe, 
Virgil ſeeris to intimate, when he ſays, Prima 
Syracyio dignata off ludere werſu, Ecl. 6. 1. But 
in one of his own ep:grams, which generally 
ſtands in the front of his works, probably accord. 
ing to his own original intention, he aſſures us he 
was born at Syracuſe, and gives us the names of 
his parents: 


ANeg o Nies 6 2 Otaxęireg 65 rede ga Wa, 
Eg 4779 TOY TORNEY eres Eugarorimy, 

Lies Hieagayngue, TigmAeTH15 v. . 
Maca 9 oyerry ure ννννννπEm . 


A Syracuſian born, no right I claim, 


| To Chios, and 'Theocritus my name: 


F 
n 
| 
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Praxagoras' and fam'd Philina's ſon ; 
My laurels from unborrow'd verſe are won. 
Aſter this plain declaration, it is amazing that the 
old grammarians will not reſt ſarisfied, hut endea- 
vour to rob him hoth of his parents and his coun- 
try. The chief view which the poet had in writ- 
ing this epigram, though perhaps it may not ap- 
pear at firſt ſight, ſeems to be this; he had a name- 
fake of Chios, a rhetorician, and pretender to 
poetry, Who, according to Plutarch, ſuffered an 
ignominious death, for ſome crime committed 
againſt king Antigonus ; and therefore Theocritus 
the poet, by this epigram, took all poſſible precau- 
tion to be diſtinguiſhed from his nameſake the 
rhetorician. The other Theocritus,” ſays he, © is 
4 of Chios; I that am the author of theſe poems, am 
« a Syracuſian, the ſon of Praxagoras and the ce- 
« lebrated Philina: I never borrowed other peo- 
& ple's numbers. The laſt ſentence is an howeſt 
declaration, that the poet had not been a plagiary, 
like many of his predeceſſors and contemporaries. 
Theocritus is ſaid to have been the ſcholar of 
Philetas, and Aſclepiades, or Sicelidas: Philetas 


Was an elegiac poet of the iſland of Cos, had the 


honour to be preceptor to Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
and is celebrated by Ovid and Propertius : Sice- 
lidas was a Samian, a writer of epigrams : he 
mentions both theſe with honour, in his ſeventh 
Idyllium, fee ver. 5 3. 

As to the age in which he flouriſhed, it ſeems 
indiſputably to be aſcertained by two Idylliums 


that remain, one is addreſſed to Hiero king of Sy- 


racuſe, and the other to Ptolemy Philadelphus, the 
Egyptian monarch. Hiero began his reign, as 
Cauſabon aſſerts in his obſcrvations on Polyhius, 
in the ſecond year of the 126th Olympiad, or 
about 275 years before Chriſt ; and Ptolemy in 
the fourth year of the 123d Olympiad. Though 
the exploits of Hiero are recorded greatly to his 
advantage by Polybius, in the firit book of his 
hiſtory; though he had many virtues, had fre- 
quently ſignalized his courage and conduct, and 
diſtivguiſhed himſelf by ſeveral atchievements in 
war; yet he ſeems, or at leaſt in the early part of 
his reign, to have expreſſed no great affection for 
learning or men of letters: and this is ſuppoſed to 
have given occaſion to the 16th Idyllium, inicribed 
with the name of Hiero; where the poet aſſerts 
the dignity of his profeſſion, complains that it met 
with neither favour nor protection, and in a very 
artſul manner, touches upon ſome of the virtues 
of this prince, and inſinuates what an illuſtrious 
figure he would have made in poetry, had he been 
as noble a patron, as he was an argument for the 
muſes. 


His not meeting with the encouragement he 
expr cted in his own country, was in all probability 


the reaſon that induced Theocritus to leave Sy ra- 
cuſe fur the more friendly climate of Alexaudria, 
where Ptolemy Philadelphus then reigned in un- 
rivalled ſplendour, the great encourager of arts 


and ſciences, and the patron of learned men. In 


ris voyage to Egypt he touched at Cos, an iſland 
in the Archipelago not far irom Rhodes, where 


and Atigenes, who invited him into the country 
to celebrate the feſtival of Ceres, as appears by 
the ſeventh idyllium. 

We have all the reaſon in the world to imagine 
that he met with a more favourable reception at 
Alexandria, than he had experienced at Syracule, 
from his encomium on Ptolemy, contained in the 
17th Idyllium, where he riſes above his paſtoral 
ſtyle, and ſhows, that he could, upon occaſion (as 
Virgil did aſterwards), exalt his Sicilian muſe to a 
ſublimer ſtrain, paula majora : he derives the race 
of Ptolemy from Hercules, he enumerates his many 
cities, he deſcribes his great power and immenſe 
riches, but above all, he commemorates his royal 
muniticence to the ſons of the muſes. Towards 
the concluſion of the 14th Idyllium, there is a 
ſhort, but very noble panegyric on Ptolemy : in 
the 15th Idyllium, he celebrates Berenice, the mo- 
ther, and Arlſinoe, the wife of Ptolemy, | 

I do not recolle& any more memorials of this 
poet's life, which can be gathered from his works, 
encept his friendſhip with Aratus, the famous au- 
thor of the Phenomena ; to whom he addreſſes 
his ſixth Idyllium, and whoſe amours he deſcribes 
in the ſeventh. 

There is one circumſtance more in regard to 
Theocritus, which is To improbable, that 1 ſhould 
not have thought it worth while to have troubled 
the reader with it, if it had not been mentioned 
by all his biographers, viz. that he lies under the 
ſuſpicion of having ſuffered an ignominious death : 
this takes its riſe from a diſtich of Ovid in his Ibis. 


Utque Syracoſio præſtridtà ſauce poctæ, 
Sic animæ laqueo fit via clauſa tuæ. 


But it does not appear, that by the Syracuſan poet 
Ovid means Theocritus; more probably, as ſume 
commentators on the paſlage have ſuppoſed, Em. 
pedocles, who was a poet and philoſopher of Si. 
cily, is the perſon pointed at : others think that 
Ovid, by a ſmalt miſtake” or flip of his metnory, 
might confound Iheocritus the rhetorician of Chios, 
who was executed by order of King Antigonus, 
with Theocritus the poer of Syracuſe; and the 
epigram quoted above very ſtrongly indicates how 
apprekenfive our poet was of being confounded 
with that -perſon : it ſeems, indeed, as I hinted 
before, compoled on purpoſe to manifeſt the dit- 
tinction. 

After this ſhort account of our author, it will be 
proper to ſay ſomething of his works; ſor to write 
the life of a poet, without ſpeaking of his compo- 
| fitions, would be as abfurd as to pretend to pu- 
| bliſh the memoirs of a hero, and omit the rela- 
tion of his moſt material exploits. 

All the writings of Theocritus that now remain 
are his Idyiliums and Epigrams ; in regard to the 
i; word Idylliums, D. Heinſius tells us, that the 
grammarians termed all thoſe ſmaller compoſitions 
En (a ſpecies of poetry), which could not be de- 
fined from their ſubjects, which are various: 
thus the Sylvz of Statius, had they been written 
in Greek, would have been called En and E1vk* 
34x ; even the Roman poets make uſe of this term; 


he was hcnourably entertained by Phraſidamus thus Auſonius ſtyles one of his books of poems o 
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various ſubjects Edyllia: this ancient title, then, 
may ſerve to expreſs the ſmallneſs and variety of 
their natures; they would now, perhaps, be called 
poems on Several. Occaſions, Though in defe- 
rence to ſo great an authority, I ſhall take the li- 
berty to make a conjeQure : Heinſtus tells vs, that 
originally there were different titles orinſcriptions 
prefixed to the poems of Theocritus; firſt of all 
his Bucolies were ſeparated and diſtinguiſhed by 
the title of En BouzoLixe, and were called by the 
grammarians Evan Boyzone: but might it 
not at firſt have been written Emvarue ? which 
fizvifices Poems or Verſes, and by an eaſy miſtake 
of the tranſcriber altered into EAA AπHν this read- 
ing delivers us at once from the embarreſſment 
attending the derivation of the word Idylllums, 
and FA the ſame as Yerficu'i, very naturally 
flows from the word Eu, the plural of Excs, Car- 
men; thus we have Eu xeurax : it is to be obler- 
ved, that Ariſtophanes uſes the word three times, 
ſee his Ranz, ver. 973, Acharnenſes, ver. 397 
and in his Pax, ver. 531, he has r Eg, 
Perficuloram Curipidis this, however, is only con- 
jeccure Under the ſecond title, every poem that 
was aſcribed to Theocritus, though the character 
and argument were very different, was inſerted. 
Under the third were contained a collection of bu- 
colic poems, whether by Theocri-us, Moſchns, 
Bion, or others, ard the name of Theocritus pre- 
fred to the whole; on which occaſion there is an 
Epigram in the Anthologia, aſcribed to Artemi- 
dorus ; 


d * 
Bex oετ Movrax TIC A94Y TORN, 9 d c 
. 
— 
EvT; wicts t,, TE Meth c. 


Wild rov'd the paſtoral Muſes o'er the plains, 
But now one fold the ſingle flock contains, 


Beſides the Idylliums that we now heve, Theocri. 
tus is ſaid by Suidas to have written T1-2710 25, EX- 
reg T@vovs, Home g, ETixro:1% nn EXt9/iias, AN 
lung:: that is, Prevrides, Hlobes, Hymns, He. 
roines, Dirges, Elegies, and lambics: the Precti- 
des were the daughters of Proteus, king of the 
Argives, who preterring themſclves to ſuno went 
mad, and imagined themſelves turned into crows, 
but were cured by Melampus; the Idyllium in 
praiſe of Caſtor and Pollux is ſuppoſed to be one 
of the hymns, and there are five verſes r-maining 
of a poem, in praiſe of Berenice, which may be 
doſſed amung the Heroines, 

It is to be obſerved, that Theocritus geperally 
wrote in the modern Doric, ſometimes indeed, he 
uſed the Ionic; the Doric dialect was of two forts, 
the old and new; the old founded harſh and 
rough, but the new was much fofter and ſmooth- 
er; this, as Mr Pope juſtly obſerves, in the time 
of Theocritus had its beauty and propriety, Was 
uſed in part of Greece, and frequent in the mouths 
> wany of the greateſt perſons, It has been 
thought by ſome that the Dorian phraſe in which 
de wrote, has a great ſhare in his honours but 


acluſive of this advantage, he can produce other 


T3 


| boldeſt competitor. A proof of this, I think, will 


—  <— 


| lic ſpeaking 


all this, © he was admiruhle in his way.“ 


appear from this circumſtance ; that Virgil, who 
is the great rival of the Sicilian, has few. images 
in his Eclogues but what are borrowed from The- 
ocritus; nay, he not only continually imitates, but 
frequently tranſlates ſeveral lines together, and 
often in thele very paſſages falls ſhort of his maſ- 
ter, as will appear in the notes. 

Though Theocritus is generally eſteemed only a 
paſtoral poet, yet he is manifeſtly robbed of a great 
part of his fame, if his other pieces have not their 
proper laurels. At the fame time his Paſtorals are, 
without doubt, to be conſidered as the foundation 
of his credit; upon this claim, he will be admitted 
for the happy finiſher, as well as the inventor of 
his art: and will he acknowledged to have excel- 
led all his imitators, as much as originals uſually 
do their copies, He has the fame advantage in 
bucolic, as Romer had in epic poetry, which is to 
make the critics turn bis practice into eternal 
rules and to meaſure nature herſeli by his accom-. 
pliſhed model: therefore, as to enumerate the glo- 
ries of heroic poetrv, is the fame thing as to ſam 
up the praifes of Homer, fo to exhibit the beau- 
ties of paſtoral verſe, is only an indirect way of 
making panegyrics on Theocritus, Indeed, the 
Sicilian has in this reſpe& been ſomewhat more 
fortunate than Homer, as Virgil's Eclogues are 
reckoned more unequal imitations of his 1dyjliums, 


than in the /Encis of the lhad. 


I think | cannot conclude this account of Theo- 
critus with more. propriety than by collecting the 
fentiments, not only of the ancients, but likewiſe 
of the moderns, in regard to the character u our 
author. Lovyginus ſays, (ſee the motto) * Theo. 
critus has fhown the happieſt vein imaginable 
for paſtorals, excepting thoſe in which he has 
«* deviated from the country:“ or perhaps it may 
more properly be rendered, as Fabricius under- 
!tands it, “ excepting in thoſe ſew pieces that are 
of another arguement.” Quintilian tays, ® Admi. 
* rabilis in ſuo genere Thevcritus, fed muſa alia 
« ruftica et paſtoralis non forum medo verum 
* etiam urbem reſormidat: “ Dheocritus is ad- 
* mirablc'in his way, but his ruſtic and paſtoral 


mule is not only afraid of appearing in the fo- 
© rum, but even in the city:“ by which he 


means, that the language and thoughts of Theo- 
critus's ſhepherds ought not to be imitated in pub. 
nor in polite chmpoſition; yet, for 
Mau- 
lius in the ſecond book of his Aſtronomicon gives 


A 


a juſt character of our poet *: 


Quinetiam pecorum ritus, et Pana ſonantem 
ln calamos, Siculi memorat tellure creatus: 
* *» 6 f1 — — 
Nec ſylvis ſylveſtre canit perque horrida motas 
Rura ſerit dulces: muſamgue iuducit in auras. 


The ſweet Theocritus, with ſoſteſt ſtrains, 
Makes piping Pan delight Sicilian ſwains 


Uhrough his ſmooth reed no ruſtic numbers move, 


But all is tenderneſs, and all is love; 


* Infcad pecerum ritus, Dr. Benily reads tis 


ple claims to ſecure his rural crown from the | tus paſtet um. 
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As if the muſes ſat in every vale, ' 
Inſpir'd the ſong, and told the melting tale. 
4 Carrcu. 

One would imagine theſe authorities were luffi- 
cient to eſtabliſh, or at leaſt to fix the reputation 
of Theocritus, on a very ſure footing ; and yet Dr. 
John Martyn, who has tranſlated Virgil's Eclogues 
and Georgics into proſe, with many learned notes, 
ſcems to be of a different perſuaſion. In the latter 
end of his preface to the Eclogues, after obſerv- 
ing that Virgil, in almoſt every Eclogue, enter- 
tains the reader with a rural ſcene, a {ort of fine 
landſcape, and enumerating theſe ſcenes, he ſays, 
„and having now ſeen this excellence in Virgil, 
« we may venture to affirm, that there is ſome- 
« thing more required in a good paſtoral, than 


A the affectation of uſing coarſe, rude, or obſol-te 


«© expreſſions; or a mere nothingneſs, without 
« either thought or deſign, under a falſe notion of 
« rural ſimplicity.“ That he here means Theo- 
critus, cr elle he means nothing, is plain from his 
mention of him immediately after: in regard to 
the charge of his © affectedly uſing coarſe, rude, 
* and obſolete expreſſions,“ I imagine he alludes 
to the fifth Idyllium, which indeed muſt be al- 
Jowed to be too ruſtic and abuſive: but we muſt 
remember that Theocricus intended this poem as 


a ſpecimen of the original old bucolic Idyllium, 


which was very rude, and often obſcene ; as the 
learned Heinſius has more than once oblerved; 
his words are,“ multum a reli quis difſernnt quæ 
* e&/r9\ixx ſunt, in quibus mejor eſt incivili- 
tas; ut in quinto apparet, quod Idyllium ſingu— 
lare elt, et in ſuo genere exemplum, antiquæ 
« nimirum exsiag; ubi runquam fere five ob— 
& ſceno ſenſu rixatur caprarius.“ And in another 
place; verz ge, cxemplum in quinto The- 
« ocriti, in Virgili tertio habemus,” Therefore, 
inſtead of condemning Theocritus, we ought to 
think ourſelves much obliged to him for leaving 
us one example of the ancient ruſtic bucolic ; Vir- 
gil certainly thought ſo, otherwiſe he would net 
have imiteted that very piece. As to the ſcenery 
with which the Eclogues are embelliſhed, all the 
Idylliums, or at Icaft the greateſt part of them, 
are ornamented in the fame manner, which will 
appear ſo evident to every reader, that it would 
be impertinent to point it out. As to the other 
part of the DoQor's obſ:rvation, * a mere no- 
„ thingneſe, without thought or deſign,“ it is 
ſuch a deſpicable falſity, that it is vot worth no- 
tice. 

Throughout his whole preface and life of Vir- 
gil, the Doctor is very ſingular in giving Virgil 
the preſerence to Theocritus upon every occaſion : 
particularly he declaims againtt the cup in the firſt 
Idyllium, ſays the deſcription of it is long and te- 
Cious, and far exceeded by Virgil in the third E- 
clogue ; notwithſtanding the Doctor's aflertion, 
ſome gentlemen, whoſe critical diſquiſitions have 
deſervedly announced them the belt judges of po- 
lite literature, think that the images in Theocri- 
tus“ cup, viz. © the beautiful woman and two 


'« Jovers, the ſtriking figure of the fiſherman la- 


bouring to throw his net, the rock, the vine- 
cc 


— 


yard, the foxes, and the boy ſitting careleſily 
* and framing traps for graſhoppers, are charm. 
ing embelliſhments, and far more paſtoral-and na. 
tural than Virgil's * Orpheaque in medio poſuit 
* ſylvaſque ſequentes,” “ Orpheus in the middle, 
and the woods following him.” In regard to 
the length of the deſcription, it is obſerved, that 
the cup of Theocritus was very large and capa- 
cious ; he calls it Bade xio7vþ:ov, © a deep paſtoral 
„ cup;” and Cauſabon ſays it was “ ampliſſimi 
vaſis paſtoritii genus; capacitatem ejus licet col. 
* ligere ex cælaturæ multiplici argumento :” and 
I am informed, that when Mr. Thomas Warton's 
loag-expeRed edition of Theoctitus appears, it will 
be evidently proved, perhaps, from ſome old ſcho. 
lia not yet printed, that this z:7ov6:oy was of an 
extraordinary ſize, very deep and wide, and there. 
fore capable of being adorned with ſuch a variety 
of figures in the ſculpture; it was not intended 
for the uſe of drinking out of, or mixing any paſ- 
toral beverage, but chiefly for ornament : and 
therefore the veſlel being ſo capacious and remark. 
able, the poet will be cleared from the charge of 
being thought tedious in the deſcription of it. 

In the preface above mentioned, the Doctor ſays, 
* It is not a little ſurpriſing, that many of our 
* modera poets and critics ſhould be of opinion, 
„that the ruſticity of Theocritus is to be imi- 
+ tated rather than the rural delicacy of Virgil.“ 
How can it be thought ſurpriſing that Vheocritus 
ſhould be imitated rather than Virgil? the reaſon 
is manifeſt, becauſe the generality of poets and 
critics prefer the Sicilian far before the Roman, as 
a paſtoral writer. I ſhould not have troubled my- 
ſelf about Dr. Martyn's opinion, but only as it is 
prefixed to Virgil, I thought perhaps it might 
poſſibly miſlead the unwary young ſcholar into a 
wrong judgment, and induce him to prefer Virgil, 
without firſt conſidering the more original beau. 
ties of Theocritus. As a contralt to the Doctor: 
ſtrange and ſingular deciſion, who acknowledges 
himſelf to be no poet, and therefore cannot be 
deemed a competent judge of poetical writings, | 
ſhall conclude this account with the ſentiments of 
ſeveral of the fineſt writers, both critics and 
poets, cf the Jaſt and preſent” age, in regard to the 
matter in queſtion : two of them are tranſlators of 
Virgil, and therefore cannot be fuppoſed to be 
partial to Theocritus. 

I ſhall begin with Mr. Dryden: That which 
& diſtinguiſhes Theoctitus, ſays he,“ from all 
& other poets, both Greek and Latin, and which 
& raiſcs him even above Virgil in his Eclogues, 
<« js the inimitable tenderneſs of his paſſiuns, and 
the natural expreſſion of them in words ſo be- 
„ coming of a paſtoral A ſimplicity ſhines 
throughout all he writes. He ſhows his art and 
« learning by diſguiſing both. His ſhepherds 
« never riſe above their country education in theit 
« complaints of love. There is the ſame difter- 
« ence between him and Virgil, as there is be- 
« tween Tafſo's Aminta, and the Paſtor Fido of 
« Guarini. Virgil's ſhepherds are too well read 
« in the philoſophy of Epicurus and Plato; and 
« Guarini's ſcem to have been bred in courts 


LIFE OF THEOCRIT US. 


& But Theocritus and Taſſo have taken theirs 
« from cottages and plains. It was ſaid of Taſlo, 
jn relation to his ſimilitudes, that he never de- 
« parted from the woods, that is, all his com- 
« pariſons were taken from the country: the 
« ſame may be ſaid of Theocritus. He is ſofter 
« than Ovid; he touches the paſſions more de- 
© licately, and performs all this out of his own 
« fund, without diving into the arts and ſciences 
« for a ſupply. Even his Doric diale& has an in- 
i comparable ſweetneſs in its clowniſhneſs, like a 
« fair ſhepherdels, in her country ruſſet, talking 
«in a Yorkſhire tone. This, was impoſſible fur 
« Virgil to imitate, becauſe the ſeverity of the 
Roman language denied him that advantage. 
« Spenſer. has endeavoured it in his Shepherd's 
« Calendar, but it can never ſucceed in Engliſh,” 
Thus far Mr. Dryden in the preface to his tranſ- 
lations; in another place he ſays, © Theocritus 
« may juſtly be preferred as the original, with- 
* out injury to Virgil, who modeſtly conten':s 
« himſelf, with the ſecor d place, and glories only 
jn being the firſt who tranſplanted paſtoral in- 
© to his own country.“ 

Dr. Felton obſerves, © The Idylliums of Theo- 
u critus have ſomething ſo inimitably ſweet in 
the verſe and thoughts, ſuch a native ſimplicity, 
« and are ſo genuine, ſo natural a reſult of the 
„ rural life, that I muſt in my judgment allow 
« him the honour of the paſtoral.” 

Mr. Blackwell upon the claſſics, ſays, © Theo. 
u critus is another bright inſtance of the happy 
« abilities and various accompliſhments of the an- 
* cients, He has writ in ſeveral ſorts of poetry, 
and ſucceeded in them all. It ſcems unne- 
« ceſſary to praiſe the native ſimplicity and eaſy 
freedom of his paſtorals, when Virgil himſelf 
« ſometimes invokes the - muſe of Syracuſe ; 
* when he imitates him through all his own 
« poems of that kind, and in ſeveral paſſages 
“ tranſlates him. In many of his other poems 
he ſhows ſuch ſtrength of reaſon and polire.. 
©* neſs, as would qualify him to plead among the 
* orators, and make him acceptable in the courts 
* of princes. In his ſmaller poems of Cupid 
* ſtung, Adonis killed by the boar, and others, 
* you have the vigour and delicacy of Ana- 
* creon; in his Hylas, and combat of Pollux 
and Amycus, he is much more pathetical, 
clear, and pleaſant, than Apollonius on the 
* fame, or any other ſubjet. In his converſa- 
* tion of Alcmena aud Tireſias, of Hercules 
* and the old ſervant of Augeas, in Cyniſca 
* and Thyonichus, and the women going to the 
* ceremonies of Adonis, there is all the eaſineſs 
* and engaging familiarity of humour and dia- 
* logue which reign in the Odyſſey; and in 
© Hercules dettroying the lion of Nemæa, the 
* ſpirit and majeſty of the Iliad. The panegy 
* ric upon King Ptolemy is juſtly eſteemed an 
* original and model of perfection in that way 
of writing. Both in that excellent poem, and 


* the noble hymn upon Caſtor and Pollux, be 


© has praiſed his gods and his hero with that de- 
4 licacy and dexterity of addreſs, with thoſe | 


—— — 


- 
| 7 
an 7 
« ſublime and graceful expreſſions of devotion 
« and reſpeQ, that in politeneſs, ſmoothneſs of 
* turn, and refined art of praiſing without - 
&© fence, or appearance of flattery, he has e- 
% qualled Callimachus; and, in loftineſs and 
* flight of thought, ſcarce yields to Pinder or 
“% Homer,” 

The author of the Guardian, No. 28. ob. 
ſerves, © The ſoſtneſs of the Doric dialect, which 
% Theocritus is {2i4 to have improved beyond 
© any who came beſore him, is what the an- 
« cient Roman writers owned their language 
% could not approach. Bur, beſides this beauty, 
« he ſeems to me to have a foul more ſoftly 
« and tenderly inclined to this way of writing 
e than Virgil, whole genius led him naturally to 
« ſublimity.”* 

Mr. Pope briefly remaks, that Theocritus 
© excels all others in nature and ſimplicity ; that 
te the ſubjects of his Idylliums are purely paſ- 
* torz]: that other paſtoral writers have learned 
© their excellencies from him; and that his dia- 
« leck alone has a ſecret charm in it, which as 
other could ever attain,” 


Lord Lyttleton beautifully ſays, 


From love Theorritus, on Enna's plains. 
Learn'd the wild ſweetneſs of his Doric trains, 
EcL 2. 


Mr. Warton, the worthy maſter of Winche\. 
tr cool, gives us his ſentiments on this ſub. 
ject in his prefatory dedication of Virgil to Lord 
Lyttleton: © There are few images and ſenti- 
« ments in the Eclogues of Virgil, but what 
© are drawn from the Idylliums of Theocritus : 
« in whom there is a rural, romantic wildneſs 
© of thought, heightened by the Doric dialect; 
« with ſuch lively pictures of the paſſions, and 
* of ſimple unadorned nature, as are infinitely 
« pleaſing to fuch lovers and judges of true 
« poetry as yourſelf. Theocritus is indeed the 
© great ſtorchouſe of paſtoral deſcription ; and 
« eyery ſucceeding painter of rural beauty (ex- 
« cept Thomſon in his Seafons) hath copied 
e his images from him, withont ever looking 
« abroad upon the face of nature themſelves.” 
To the ſame purpoſe, in his Diſſertation on Paſ- 
toral Poetry, he ſays, © If I might venture to 
« ſpeak of the merits of the ſeveral paſtoral 
« writers, | would ſay, that in Theocritus we 
* are charmed with a certain ſweetneſs, a ro- 
« mantic ruſticity and wildneſs, heightened by 
« the Doric dialet, that are almoſt inimitable. 
« Several of his pieces indicate a genius cf a 
« higher claſs, far ſuperior to paſtoral, and e- 
„ qual to the ſublimeſt ſpecies of poetry : ſuch 
« are particularly his panegyric on Ptolemy, 
© the fight between Amycus and Pollux, the 
% Epithalamium of Helen, the young Hercules, 
© the grief of Hercules for Hylas, the deatu of 
« Pentheus, and the killing of the Nemæan 
© lion,” | | | 
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AN ESSAY ON PASTORAL POETRY. 


BY EDWARD BURNBAY GREEN, ESQ. 


Gaydentes rure Camenx, 


Tar preciſe time when the paſtoral muſe made 
her appearance in the world, hiſtory ſeems to 
have left uncertain. Conjectures have been ha- 
zurded, and * preſumptions multiplied, yet her 
origin is ſtill unrivalied; end the leſs inquiſitive 


gcyius ſits down contented with aſcertaining her 


lirſt per ſection in the writings of Vheocritvs. 

Indeed refearches of this nature are rather cu- 
rious, than intereſting; for thongh we may per- 
haps meet with ſome plauſible accounts, we can 
trace none that carry conviction, The f very 
few writers, handed down to us from Greece and 
Rome in that ſpecies of compolition, are but in- 
ſafhcient guides to the riſe of the art itſelf. 

As it is more entertaining, it is likewiſe more 
to the honour of paſtoral to obſerve, that it muſt 
neceſſarily have exiſted in the earlier ages of the 
world; cxiſted, not indecd in the ſet form and 
elegance of numbers, but in the genuine ſenti— 
ments of the heart, which nature alone inſpired. 

For the mind being on all fides ſurrounded 
with rural objets, thoſe objects would not fail 
to make an impreſſion ; and whether the patri- 
archs of old, with our parents in Milton, piouſly 
broke ont into the praiſe of their Creator, or re- 
Aected in ſilent admiration on the beautics of the 
earth, their hymns or their meditations muſt 
have been purely paſtoral, 


It has been remarked by a laborious com- 


mcntator on the Eclogues of Virgil, that the lives 
of our earlieſt forefathers were ſpent in huſband- 
ry, and the feeding of cattle. And indeed it 
could not have been otherwiſe. At a period, 
when the numbers of mankind were compara- 
tively inſignificant, and their thoughts engaged 


® Sce that may be called the Prolegomena to the 
Proxare warroperr cum Græcis Scholi's, printed 
at London 1743, igt Ty 7s #%1 Tws ewvontn Th pexe- 
Alz, where the reputed invention of paſtoral poetry 
has neither the air of probability nor ingenuity. 

+ Moſchus and Bion, with Theocritus, mong the 
_ Creeks, and Virgil among the Romans, are the only 
flandard writers of paſtoral, mentioned by Marton in 
tbe diſſertation prefixed to his edition of Virgil; that 
edityr, with the critic | Rapin, ſeeming to explode all 
ether ancient authors in that branch of foctry. 

t Rapin's Critical Works, vol. ii. remarks on paſio- 


ral Foeti y. 


Hon. 


in procuring ſubſiſtence, while luxury and amb. 
tion were yet unknown, it is inconſiſtent to ſup. 
poſe, but that the ſons of carth were all in a 
manner the ſons of agriculture. 

When the world, however, increaſed, and its 
inhabitants diſperſed into various regions; when 
ſocieties were formed, and laws eſtabliſhed , and 
when (the natural conſequence of ſuch expanſion) 
the plagues of war and contention aroſe, different 
orders and conditions were ſettled for the regula- 
tion of kingdoms, ruſtic awkwardnels received 
the poliſh of civil life, and the ploughſhare was 
converted into inflruments of deſtruction. Thus, 
by degrees, from an honourable ſituation, huf- 


bandry became the employment of thoſe alone 


who had the leaſt ambition and the greateſt pro- 
biry. 

But in thoſe climates, whither cmigrations be. 
ing leſs ſaſhionable, the people retained their pri- 
mitive ſimplicity, it is no wonder, if in procels of 
time conſiderable advance was made, and regula- 
rity introduced into paſtoral refloctions, that the 
dictates of unrefined nature were improved by 
the harmony of numbers, 

We may accordingly obſerve, that in the coun- 
tries which ſuffered the leaſt variation from their 
original form, paſtoral was moſt eſteemed ; there 
the thoughts were {till allured, and the imagina- 
tion feaſted with rural ſcenes unimproved or 
more proj erly uncorrupted , for the cottage had 
not felt the infeRion of the court. 

Arcadia, ſo uſually painted the flowery king- 
dom of romance, is more ingeniouſly accounted 
the land of paſtoral. Its inland ſituation, ard the 
plenty of its paſture, with the * well-known cha- 
racters of its inhabitants, conſpire to favour the 
title. That the ancient poets deſcribed this place 
as the ſcat of paſtoral, is evident, a ſhepherdF, 
peculiarly ſkilled in ſinging, being familiarly term. 
ed an Arcadian. There appears, however, in ma- 


Dr. Martyn, in his preface to the eclogues of Vir- 
gil, calls Arcadia mountainous, and 4 f. ＋ 4 
© ble;” another reaſon in ſupport of the paſtoral diſpo- 
ſition of its People. N 

+ Virgil. in his 7th eclague. ſays of two ſbepherds 
that they were ** Arcades ambo ;* upon which Serv 
remarks, that they were not Arcadia”s but ſo feilful in 


ſimging, that they might be efteemed Arcadians. 


and | 
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ny traditions of the country, ſuch a ſtrong mixture 
of the fabulous, that we may well ſuſpect them to 
be the product rather of fancy than of truth, 

Nor leſs fantaſtic are the deſcriptions of the gol- 
den age; the ideal manners of which are eſteem- 
ed, by the more refined critic, the genuine ſource 
of paſtoral. | : 

lo a taſte ſo delicate, the leaſt appearance of 
the ruſtic is diſguſting. A becoming, indeed. an 
elegant ſimplicity, and the pureit innocence, mult 
compoſe the character of the ſhepherd. No pal 
ſions, but of the ſoſteſt and moſt engaging kind, 
are t. be introduced: in ſhort, the ſwain is to be 
what no ſwain ever was. 

In theſe elevated notions of humble paſtoral, 
reality is ſacrificed to the phantoms af the imagi- 
nation the more characteriſtic itrokes in the pic 
ture of rural liſe being utterly erazed, the bright 
colours of unſpotted integrity are indeed more 
pleaſing to the eye, but in a piece where nature 
ſhould predominate, ar: more properly blended 
with the ſhade of frailty,. For if mankind are <0 
be repreſented entirely free from fauits, we cannot 
look for their exiſterice later than the fall. 

On this faſtidious principle, it is eſteemed ne. 
ceſſary that rural happineis ſhould be deſcribed 


perſect and uninterrupted. The life of the ſhep-- 


herd is to be one perpetual {pring, without a cloud 
to diſturb its calmneſs. The viciſſitudes, indeed, 
of love, which gives birth to more than half our 
modern paſtorals, are admitted into the piece; for 
it ſeems to be with fome as eſſential for a ſhepherd 
to be in love, as to have been born. 

Yet even here the repreſentation is confined. 
The ſwain, after w-hining and crying (as Achilles 
did to his good-mother I hetis), calls on the trees 
and buſhes, and every thing in nature, to be wit- 
neſſes of his unhappineſs ; but, after all, the per- 
formance, like our novels and romances, thoſe ſtan- 
dards of propriety, mult have a fortunate conclu- 
ſion “. 

But whatever fond and amuſing proſpects the 
country naturally opens to the mind, experience 
teaches us, that even there vexations will ariſe: 
the ſeaſons of quiet and uncaſineſs ſucceed as fa- 
miliarly as ſummer and winter; groves and lawns, 
and purling ſtreams, ſound very prettiiy in de- 
ſcription, chicfly when flowing through the num- 
bers or ſome under-aged amorato; but reaſon 
cannot ſet her ſeal to the luxuriancy of this Ma- 
hometan paradiſe. 


From ſentiments ſo extravagantly refined, let 


us turn to thoſe of a more ſordid complexion. As 
the former ſatiate the judicious reader with beds 
of roſes, the latter diſguſt him with the ſilthineſs 
of a dunghill, With critics of this caſt, the man- 
ners of the mere peaſant are the ſole foundation 
of paſtoral; even leſs ruſtic and homely appella- 
tions are baniſhed from the characters; and the 


It las indeed a tendency altogether immoral to re- 
preſent wwith Theecritus a diſappuinted lover hanging 
bimſelf. The preſent mode of indifference in theſe con- 
cerns, is more eligible, and on the whole may be thought 
wore natural. J. eve, ſorrotis are viry rarely fatal. 


Molibœus, or Nezra of Virgil, are ſo much too 


courtly, that in their place are to be ſubſtituted 
the Alrenes and BRovzgkigxe; of Theocritus, and the 
Colin Clout or Hobbinol of Spenſer. 

The Doric dialect, which transfuſes ſuch a na- 
tural gracefulnels over the Idylliums of the Gre- 


cian, has been a ſtumbling- block to theſe lovers of 


inclegance, There is aruſtic propriety in the lan- 
guage of the dialect, which was familiar to the 
cottagar in the age of Theocritus ; but it muſt be 
remembered, that his pagorals contain likewiſe a 
delicacy of fentiment which may well be preſum- 
ed to have attracted the attention of * Ptolemy, 
whole poliſhed court was the aſylum of genius. 

But though it ſhould be allowed that paitoral 
ougat (trictly to be limited to the action of the 
peaſant, it is not ſolely intended for tus peruſal. 
The critic, as he cannot on the one hand permit 
nature to be excluded, cannot reliſh on the other 
her being expoſed in diſgraceful! colours. 

F here are in almoſt every ſituation ſoine cir. 
cuniſtances over which we ſhould draw the veil, 
for ali is not to be painted with a cloſe exactneſs. 
Coarſeneſe of ſentiment, and indelicacy of expreſ. 
lion, are an offence to decorum, and give modeſty 
the bluſh, - Writings of ſuch illiberal tendency 
counteract the beſt and principal end of compoſi. 
tion; they hold up the mirror to vice + and im- 
morality, and ſacrifice virtue to contempt. 

Po thole who live in cur meridian of more re- 
fined fimplicty, paſtoral appears moſt properly 
in the drefs of rural elegance. Something is in- 
dulged to the character of the ſhepherd, and ſome. 
thing to the genius of the writer. They who 
ſhould place the former on the toilette, would be- 
tray an abſurdity which would no leis extend to 
the latter, whoſe thoughts flowed in the rude 
channel of uniuformed ruſticity, ; 

The country 18 the ſcene in which paſtoral is 
naturally laid,; but various may be the ſubjects of 
this little drama. The ſpirit of the poet would be 
wretchedly cramped, it never permitted to ſlep a- 
ſide. An inſipid lameneſs runs through the pieces t, 
founded on the impropriety of this indulgence; and 
moſt of our later paſtorals are in this reſpect but 
unmeaning paraparaſes of earlier authors. 

Were we to attempt an hiſtorical* epitome of 
paſtoral compoſition, we might place Yheocritug 
in its dawn, in that earlier age when rural ſimpli- 


* Ptolemy Philad-iphus, Ling of Erypt, to make 
amends for many atrocious crimes, . was remarhable for 
his ſingular regard to the welfare of bis ſubjetts, and 
was a diinguiſhed encourager of learned men. See 


nc. Univ. Hiſt. vol. 9. p. 386. note T. 


+ Oi. principle, it were to be wwiſe:d that the 
jen # 


V irgil's fecond eclogne wvere net greatly liable 
to exception ; though the morals of the poet G ould not be 
perſonally impeached, due muſt lament that U. bas var- 
niſhed in bis Alexis the drpravity of his times. Several! 
repreſentations in Thescritus are glaringly obſcene: 

Modern eclogues. from this reaſon, abound with 
repetitions of amorous ſcenes, or of jwains fiping for 4 
reward ; not to mention other ſubjetts of a like inte g- 


| 


in, nature, which from con/lant uſe are wwor.. 10 441. 
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to AN ESSAT ON PASTORAL POETRY. 


city was cultivated and revered. Though we are 
ſometimes ſtruck with the rays of his genius break- 
ing out into more exalted deſcriptions, paſtoral ap- 
pears to be his favourite province *, 

Conſidering him as a writer who drew his ſen- 
timents from the principles of nature, we may ra- 
ther admire that his Idylliums are ſo engaging, 
than cavil at his blemiſhes ; we may reflect upon 
Theocritus as the hive whence the moſt eſtabliſh- 
ed writers of Eclogues have derived their ſweets, 
or as a diamond, whoſe intrinſic worth has re- 
ceived a luſtre from the refiuement of ſucceeding 
times. 

There is a very conſiderable gap in the hiſtory 
of paſtoral, between the ge of Cheocritus and 
Virgil, who was reſerved for the noon of its per- 
fection. It would ſcarcely at firſt ſight appear, 
that the period when civil war deſolated the pro- 
vinces, and fpread all its horrors over the neigh- 


bourhool of Rome, ſhould tend to the improve- 


men! of the paſ-oral muſe, whoſe ſpirit it was like- 
Iy to have totaly deſtroyed. Vet to this ſeeming- 
ly unfavourable ſituation, we owe the moſt pleaſ- 
ing and intereſting bucolis of Virgil, who has 
made the hiſtory of his country ſublervient to the 
efforts of his genius +. 

In thoſe ſeveral pieces to which the diſtreſſes 
of his times, or other political conſiderations gave 
riſe, he ſeems more elaborately to have exerciled 
the faculty of invention, But where f genuine 
nature was to be repreſented, he borrowed largely 
from Theocritus ; many of his ſimiles, ſentiments, 
and deſctiptions, being literal tranſlations from his 
Grecian maſter. 

Even in this leſs original taſk, the merits of the 
Ronian are conſpicuous; he has ſeparated the orc 
from the droſs, and tranſplanted thoſe flowers a- 
lone which could add a fragrance to his work. 

On the whole, the paſtorals of Virgil are moſt 


nagrecably conducted they are not ſet forth in 


zewels, or arrayed in ſilks, nor ſordidly dreſſed in 
rags. In the © paula majora”” of his muſe, the 
poet rarely loſes ſight of the ſhepherd; and we 
may ſtyle him the refined Theocritus of an Au- 


_ guſtan age. 


From this elegant era, when the language of 
the country and court was purity itſelf, let us paſs 
over to the days of our excellent Spenſer, when 
the converſation of the latter had juſt emerged 
from ruſlicity. 

The genius of Spenſer was formed for poetry. 
The rich luxutiance of fancy which ſhines through 
the Faery Queen, ſurpaſſes the ſublime of antiqui- 
ty. Such bold conceptions little ſpeak a writer 
qualifed ſor paſtoral. The fire of imagination, 


* The prevſes of Ptolemy, the Hylas, and the Fiero, 


are by no means paſtoral ; but if Theocritus is entitled 


to a greater ſhare of praiſe for any particular parts of 
thefe performances, it is ⁊ubere he deviates into fafloral 


repreſentations, : 
ft The firt ad ninth eclegnes agſer attention on this 
excount. To theſe we may alſo join the fourth and fifth. 
+ See the third, ſeventh, and eighth eclogues, where 
imitations {rom Theocritus bound. 


| which ſtrikes us in more elevated compoſitions, 

muſt in this be ſuſpended ; for natnre is moſt ad- 
vantageouſly ſhown, when ſhe ſeems to borrow 
the leaſt from art. 

Our author was too great to riſe by imitation, 
Though he had both Theocritus and Virgil for 
his models, his Shepherd's Calendar is altogether 
original. The diale& of his times is as happily 
adapted to ruſtic life, as the Doric of the former, 
and the eaſy flow of his deſcriptions, with the na- 
tural variety of his landſcapes, rivals the poetic 
excellence of the latter. 

Proverbial ſayings, not too cloſely crowded, add 
to the ſimplicity of paſtoral ; Spenſer is fortunate 
in ſuch applications; but I own myſelf moſt pe. 
culiarly attracted with his ſhort leſſons of morali- 
ty: they add a pleaſing innocence to the charac. 
ter of the ſhepherd, and reflect a luſtre on the 
poet. 

Yet amidſt this ſuperior merit, it muſt be obſer. 
ved, that a maſterly writer of our own days hat 
cenſured the dialogue of Spenſer as aſfectedly bar- 
barous, and the reflections of his peaſants as tos 
exalted, | 

It is neceſſary, however, to premiſe, that the 
criticiſm of this author is confined to the Septem- 
ber of the Shepherd's Calendar ; an eclogue which 
is indeed conveyed ina diale& ſingularly ruſtic; 
and the ſubje& being the depravity of eccleſiaſti- 
cal manners in popiſh countries, the ſordid lan- 
gvage, under which the ſatire is couched, gives 
the greater offence to the critic ; who concludes 
with this exclamation : ©& Surely at the ſame time 
that a ſhepherd learns theology, he may gain ſome 
acquaintance with his native language! 

The more ancient dialect ſeems here to have 
been ſelected, as a diſguiſe to the real purport or 
characters of the piece, The reign of Mary, when 
England was under the bondage of an arbitrary 
religion, and oppreſſed by foreign counſels, may 
be eſteemed the period of the Paſtoral, The vio- 
lence, which had been ſo barbarouſly exerted 
throughout the country at that baleful ſeaſon, was 
tov recentto have been forgotten; and the Shep- 
herd is very naturally deſcribed as having fled 
from a perſecution, the cenſure of which was z 
compliment to the principles of Elizabeth. 

A rural metaphor is manifeſtly ſuſtained through 
the perſormance, as if to obviate the inconſiſtency, 
which is alleged So far from diſcuſling knottj 
points of theological learning, the province of the 
pezſant is cloſely preſerved ; unleſs it ſhould be 
inſiſted, that nothing relative to religion ought to 
concern a thepherd. 

To deſcend from the writings of Spenſer to the 
ſucceeding age, would be to point out the decline 
of the paſtoral muſe, Indeed, ſhe has ſcarcely ex. 
iſted, but in the productions of f Philips and of 


* The late Romiſh brutality wvas at that time ſo in 
terefling a topic, and ſo flattering to the crown, that 
Spenſer has employed three eclogues on the ſubjet. 

+ The pajlorals of Gay ſeem to have been defernea, 
as burleſque re; reſentations of ſcenes altogether ruflic, 


| and particularly as a ridicule of preceding auler, 7 
5 | 


gane, 
| ruft 1605 
bers, f 
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Pope. Philips is ſo often on the whing, that we 
are apt to overlook his leſs exceptionable deſcrip- 
tions; he has injudiciovſly blended the poliſh of 
Virgil's language, with the ſimplicity of Spenſer's; 
and ſo great is his want of original matter, that 
he is at beſt to be regarded as a graceful copyiſt“. 


whom many, it muſ? be confeſſed, deſerved ſuch a treat- 
ment, I have, on this accaunt, omitted his name as a 
pafloral <woriter, though bis genius ſufficiently qualified 
lim for the taſk of eclogue. 

* The fifth paſtoral, which relates the conteſt of the 
Stain and Nightingale, is prettily turned on the whole; 
but the thought, like Philips's other more agreeable 
ones, is borrowed, The ſame may be remarked of the 
oral: of Pope, 


TaANs. II. 


| 


| Zr 
Pope has been ſo aſſiduous to reſine his periods, 
that his ſpirit is greatly evaporated; and his paſ- 
torals, excepting the Meſhah, only merit our at- 
tention as the marks of early genius. Sweetneſs 
of verſification, and purity of expreſſion, may con- 
ſtitute the character of a poet ; but courtlineſs is 
not the whole that is expected in a writer of ec- 
logues. ö 
That love of the country, which is inherent in 
the boſom of reflection, has occaſionally produced 
many later attempts on paſtoral, but the moſt ſuc- 
ceſsful ones are fainter traces of rural life ; the 
muſe has at laſt varied her form, and united the 
charms of elegance and nature in the Ballads of 
Shenſtone, 
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_* THEOCRITUS'S IDYLLIUMS. 
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- .IDYLUIUML 


THYRSIS, OR THE HIMERAN ODE. 


Sz 


"THE ARGUMENT. 


T 1s Idyllium contains a dialogue between the ſhepherd Thyrſis and a goatherd. Thyrũis, at the re. 
queſt of his friend, ſings the fate of Daphnis, who died for love; for which he is rewarded with a 
milch goat, and a noble paſtoral cup of moſt excellent ſculpture. This piece is with great propriety 
conſidered as the pattern and ſtandard of the old bucolic poems, The ſcene changes from a riſing 


Thyrſiv. | 
Swerr are the whiſpers of yon vocal pine, 
Whoſe boughs, projecting o'er the ſprings, re- 
. cline; | 
Sweet is thy warbled reed's melodious lay; 
Thou, next to Pan, ſhalt bear the prize away: 
If to the god a horn'd he-goat belong, 
The gentler female ſhall reward thy ſong; 
If he the female claim, a kid's thy ſhare, 
And, till you milk them, kid's are dainty fare, 
a | 'Goatherd. | 
Sweeter thy ſong, O ſhepherd, than the rill 


That rolls its muſic down the rocky hill; 10 
If one white ewe content the tuneful nine, 

A ſtall-fed lamb, meet recompence, is thine; 

And if the muſes claim the lamb their due, 

My gentle Thyrfis ſhall obtain the ewe. 7h 


Thyrſzs. 

Wilt thou on this declivity repoſe, 
Where the rough tamariſk luxuriant grows, 
And gratify the nymphs with ſprightly ſtrain ? 
Til feed thy goats, and tend the browſing train. 

h Goatherd. 
I dare not, dare not, ſhepherd, grant your boon, 
Pan's rage I fear, who always reſts at noon, 20 
When tir'd with hunting, ſtretch'd in fleep along, 
His bitter rage will burſt upon my ſong: 


But well you know love's pains, whiclr Daphnis | 


rues, 
Von the great maſter of the ruraFmuſe ; 

Let us beneath yon ſhady elm retreat, 

Where nature forms a lovely paſtoral ſeat, 
Where ſculptur'd Naiads and Priapus ſtand, 
And groves of oak extending o'er the land; 
There if you ſing as ſweetly as of yore, 

When you the prize from Lybian Chromis bore, 
This goat with twins PF] give that never fails 31 
Two kids to ſuckle, and to fill two pails: 

To theſe Il add, with ſcented wax o'erlaid, 

Of curious workmanſhip, and newly made, 

A deep two-handled cup, whoſe brim is crown'd 
With ivy, joiu'd with helichryſc around; 


ground to a lower ſituation near a fountain, where there is a ſh 


Priapus and the Nymphis, and not far diftant a grove of oaks. | 


Small tendrils with .cloſe-claſping arms uphold 

The fruit rich ſpeckled with the feeds of gold. 

Within, a woman's well-wrought image ſhines, 

A veſt her limbs, her locks a caul confines; 40 

And near, two neat-curl'd youths in amorows 
ſtrains 

With fruitleſs ſtrife communicate their pains : 

Smiling, by turns, ſhe views the rival pair; 

Grief 1wells their eyes, their heavy hearts deſpair, 

Hard by, a fiſherman, advanc'd in years, 

On the rough margin of a rock appears; 

Intent he ſtands t' encloſe the fiſh below, 

Liſts a large net, and labours at the throw : 

Suck ſtrong expreſſion riſes on the ſight, 

You'd {wear the man exerted all his might; 50 

For his round neck with turgid veins appears 

In years he ſecms, yet not impair'd by years. 

A vineyard next, with interſected lines, 

And red ripe cluſtres load the bending vines: 

To guard the fruit a boy fits idly by, 

In ambuſh near, two ſkulking foxes lie ; | 

This plots the branches of ripe grapes to ſtrip, 

But that, more daring, meditates the ſerip; 

Reſoly'd ere long to ſeize the ſavoury prey, 

And ſend the youngſter dinnerleſs away: 

Mean while on ruſhes all his art he plies, 

In framing traps for graſhoppers and flies ; 

And earneft only on his own deſigns, 

Forgets his ſatchel, and neglects his vines: 

All round the ſoft acanthus ſpreads its train 

This cup, admir'd by each Aolian ſwain, 

From far a Caledoniau ſailor brought, 

For a ſhe-goat and new-made cheeſe I bought; 

No lip has touch'd it, ſtill unus'd it ſtood ; 

To you I give this maſſgrpiece of wood, 76 


If you thoſe Himerzao ſtrains rehearſe , 
Of Daphnis' woes—l envy not your verſe— 
Dread fate, alas! may ſoon demand your breath, 
And clole your muſic in oblivious death, 
Thyrfer. 
Begin, ye nine, that ſweetly wont to play, 


} 


Begin, ye muſes, the bucolic lay. 


epherd's bower facing the ſtatues of 


ty 
ag 


air, 


1 


IDYLLIUM I, 


„ Thyrſis my name, to ena I belong, 
« Sicilian ſwain, and this is Thyrſis' ſong :* 
Where were ye, nymphs, in what ſequeſter'd 

' grove? 

Where were ye, nymphs, when Daphnis pin'd 
. with love? 80 

Did ye on Pindus' ſteepy top reſide ? 

Or where through Teripe Peneus rolls his tide? 

For where the waters of Anapus flow, | 

Fam'd ſtreams! ye play'd not, nor on Ztna's 
brow; 

Nor where chaſte Acis laves Sicilian plain 

Begin, ye muſes, ſweet bucolic ſtrains. 

Him ſavage panthers i in wild woods bemoan'd 
For him fierce wolves in hideous howlings groan'd 
His fate fell lions mourn'd the live-long day— 

Begin, ye nine, the ſweet bucolic lay. 99 
Meek heifers, patient cows, and gentle ſteers, 
Moan'd at his feet, and melted into tears; - 

Ev'n bulls loud bellowing wail'd the ſhepberd- 
ſwain— 

Begin, ye nine, the ſweet bucolic ſtrain. 

Firſt from the mountain winged Hermes came; 

„Ah! whence, he cried, proceeds this fatal flame? 

« What nymph, 0 Daphnis, ſteals thine heart 
„away?“ 

Begin, ye nine, the ſweet bucolic lay. 
Goatherds and hinds approach'd; the youth they 
| hail'd, 99 
And ſhepherds kindly aſk'd him what he ail'd, 
Priapus came, ſoft pity in his eye, 

And why this grief, he ſaid, ah! Daphnis, why?“ 

Meanwhile the nymph diſconſolately roves, 

With naked feet through fountains, woods, and 
groves, 

And thus of faithleſs Daphnis ſhe complains ; 

(Begin, ye muſes, ſweet bucolic ſtrains) 
© Ah youth! defeckive both in head and heart, 

* A-cowherd ſtyl'd, a goatherd ſure thou art, 
Who when aſkance with leering eye he notes 

© The amorous gambols of his friſking goats, 410 
He longs to emulate their wanton play ;* 

Begin, ye nine, the ſweet bucolic lay. 
go when you fee the virgin train advance 
© With nimble feet, light bounding in the dance; 
© Or when they ſoftly ſpeak, or ſweetly ſmile, 

* You pine with grief, and envy all the while.” 

Unmov'd he fat, and no reply return'd, 

But ftill with unavailing paſſion burn'd; 
To death he gouriſh'd love's conſuming pain— 

Begin, ye nine, the ſweet bucolic train. 120 


Venus inſulting came, the youth adarefs'd, 


Forc'd a faint fmile, with torture at her breaſt ; 

« Daphnis, you boaſted you could love ſubdue, 

But tell me has not love defeated you? 

„Alas! you fink beneath bis mighty ſway.” 
Begin, ye nine, the ſweet bucolic lay, 

Ah, cruel Venus! Daphnis thus began, 

© Abhort' d and curs'd by all the race of man, 

* My day's decline, my ſetting fun I know, 

] paſs a victim to the ſhades below, 

Where riots love with inſolent diſdain'— 
Begin, ye nine, the ſweet bucalic train. 

* To Ida, Venus fly, expoſe your charms, 

* Ruſh to Anchiſes', your old cowt.erd's arms; 


130 
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There bowering oaks will compaſs you around, 

© Here low cyperus ſcarcely ſhades the ground, 

© Here bees with hollow bums diſturb the day.“ 
Begin, ye nine, the ſweet bucolic lay. 

Adonis feeds his flocks, though paſſing fair, 

* With his keen darts he wounds the flying hare, — 
And hunts the beaſts of prey along the plain.“ 
Begin, ye nine, the ſweet bucolic ſtrain. 

Say, if again arm'd Diomed you fee, 
« I conquer'd Daphnis, and will challenge thee ; - 
„ Dar'ſt thou, bold chief, with me renew the 
* fra * 
Begin, ye nine, the ſweet bucolic lay, 
© Farewell, ye wolves, and bears and lynxes dire g; 
My ſteps no more the tediaus chaſe ſhall tire: 
© The herdſman, Daphnis, now no longer roves, 
. Through flowery ſhrubs, thick woods, or ſhady 
* groves. * 150 
Fair Arethuſa, and ye ſtreams that ſwell 
© In gentle tides near Thymbrian towers, fare- 
'_ + well, 
* Your cooling waves flow-winding o'er. the 
* plains,” 
Begin, ye muſes, ſweet bucolic ſtrains, 
© I Daphnis here my lowing oxen fed, 
* And here my heifers to their watering led, 
© With bulls and ſteers no longer now 1 ſtray,” 
Begin, ye nine, the ſweet bucolic lay? 
* Pan, whether now on Mznalus you rove, 
Or loiter careleſs in Lycæus grove, _ 
Leave yon atteal promontory's height . 
Of Helice projeQing to the ſight, 
Where fam'd Lycaor's ſtately tomb is rear d, 
© Loſt in the ſkies, and by the gods rever d; 
© Haſte and reviſit fair Sicilia's plains, 
Ceaſe, muſes, ccaſe the ſweet bucolis ** 
* Pan, take this pipe, to me for ever mute, 
sweet ton'd, ancꝭ bent your roſy lip to ſuit, 
Compacted cloſe with wax, and 3 wich 
* art, 
For love, alas! commands me to depart ; 
Dread love and death have ſuy 
© way'— 
Ceaſe, muſes, ceaſe the ſweet bucolic lay. 
© Let violets deck the bramble-baſh and thorn, 
And fair Narciſſus; junipers adorn. 
© Let all things nature's contradiction wear, 
And lofty pines. produce the luſcious pear ; 
Since Daphnis dies, let all things change around, 
© Let timorous deer purſue the flying hound 
Let ſcr-ech-owls ſoft as nightingales complain 
C-afe, ceaſe, ye nine, the ſweet bucolic ſtrain. _ 
He died—and Venus ſtrove to raiſe his head, 18 
But fate had cut the laſt remaining thread— 
The lake he paſt, the whelming wave he prov'd, 
Friend to the muſes, by the nymphs belov'd. 
C-aſe, ſacred nine, that ſweetly wont to play, 
Ceaſe, ceaſe, ye muſes, the hucolic lay. 
Now, friend, the cup and goat are fairly mine, 
Her milk's a ſweet libation to the nine: 
Ye muſes, hail ! all praite to you belongs, 
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ond me a- 


190 


And future days ſhall furniſh better ſougs. 
Goat herd. 
be thy month with figs 8 rd. 


| And drops of honey Fi thy lips diſtill 


1 


3.4 FAWKES'S THEOCRITUS. 


Thine is the cup (for ſweeter far thy voice 
Than when in ſpring the graſhoppers rejoice) 
Sweet is the ſmell, and ſcented as the bowers 


Waſh'd by the fountains of the bliſsful hours. 


Come, Ciſs! let Thyrſis milk thee—kids, for- 
bear 
Your gambols, lo! the wanton goat is near. 


NOTES ON IDYLLIUM I. 
Ver. 1. PorTs frequent! ſpeak of the whiſper- Ver. 18. | 
ing 5 murmuring of 1 : - word Ying, | Palcentes ſervabit Tityrus hados Eel. 5. 12. 


which Theocritus uſes, is very expreſſi ve of the 
thing he deſcribes, and properly ſignifies to whiſ- 
per ſoftly in the ear. Thus our author ſays the 
two lovers, Idyl. 27. Us bre. Sor, and Idyl. 
2. ver. 141. gb ifugi090pe; why. Virgil has “ argutum 
nemus, pinoſque loquentes,”” Ecl. 8. 22, and © Sæpe 
Jevi ſomnum ſuadebit inire ſuſurro,” Ecl 1. 
Mr. Pope ſeems to have had this paſſage in view, 
and even improved it, in his Eloiſa to Abelard : 


The darkſome pines that o'er yon rocks reclin'd 
Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind. 


He has alſo finely imitated this paſſage, and the 
- beginning of the goatherd's ſpeech, “ Sweeter 
thy ſong,” &c. 

Thyrſis, the muſic of that murmuring ſpring 

Is not ſo mournful as the ſtrains you ing: 

Nor rivers winding through the vales below, 

So ſweetly warble, or ſo ſmoothly low. Pat. 4. 


Ver. 4. Virgil comparing a ſhepherd with Pan, 
ſays, | 
Tu nunc eris alter ab illo. Fel. 5. 49. 


Ver. 9. The Greek is—— v a 
"Tay «T0 Tas Te7gus XETED.2 137A ben Iwo. s 

Theſe ten words flow with moſt melodious 
Aweetneſs : every one of them contributes to 
heighten the image they are to repreſent. 

Homer has the ſame image in nearly the ſame 


words, 


Kare Zi uy cov pity ve is 
Jobe wx Tergns, &c. Oc. B. 17. 


Where, from the rock, with liquid lapſe diſtills 
A limpid fount, &c. Pope. 
- Virgil has imitated this paſſage, 
Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine poeta. 
Quale ſopor feſſi in gramine, quale per æſtum 


Dulcis aquz ſaliente ſitim reſtinguere rivo. 
| | Eci. 5. 45. 


And again, 
Nam neque me tantùm venientis ſibilus auſtri, 


Nec percuſſa juvant fluctu tam litora, nec quæ 
- Baxofas inter decurrunt flumina valles. cl. 5. 82. 


Ver. 15. The Greek is, Ne ve xaravrtis rvro 
Ape, art pugines. The fame verſe occurs, 
Idyl, 5. Jer. 101. in the Greek; in the tranſlation 
| 110. i 4 


Ecl 1. 56 


Ver. 20. Goats and their keepers were under 
the protection of Pan; it is with good reaſon, 
therefore, that the goatherd is afraid of offending 
that deity. 

Horace, deſcribing the middle of a hot day, ſays, 
* caretque Ripa vagis taciturna ventis.“ Ode 29, 
B. 3. On which Dacier obſerves, the ancients be- 
lieved that at mid-day every thing was calm and 
lerene, becauſe at that ſeaſon the Sylvan deities 
repoſed themſelves, and quotes this paſſage of 
Theocritus in confirmation of it. 

Ver. 22. Horace deſcribes Faunus as a very cho. 
leric god, Ode 18. B. 3. and begs he would paſs 
through his grounds in good temper. The Greek 


is remarkable, Ke: er a dguyerin 1,9A% Tor e na 


Ore —* And bitter choler always remains on his 
noſtrils.” Caſaubon obſerves, that all violent 
paſſions cauſe a ſenſation in the noſtrils, ariſing 
from the ebullition 6f the ſpirits, which mount 
towards the brain, and endeavouring to free them. 
ſelves from reſtraint, find a vent by the noſtril, 
and crowding through it, dilate it in their paſſage. 
This is evident from animals, and the nobler kinds 
of them, as the bull, the horſe, the lion, whoſe 
noſtrils always dilate when moved to anger, 
Homer has a ſimilar expreſſion in his Odyfley, 
B. 24 av pies di on Agνh, peeve; Tart A 
ſharp ſenſation ſtruck hs noſtrils :”” though this 


is to expreſs another paſſion, viz. that of ſorrow 


ariſing from filial tenderneſs; and is a deſcription 
of Ulyſſes and his interview with Laertes. Perſius 
in the ſame manner ſays— 


Ira cadat naſo, rugoſaque ſanna. 


Ver. 23. 
Si quos aut Phyllidis ignes, 
Aut Alconis habes laudes, aut jurgia Codri. 
Ecl. 5. 1c. 
0 


Sat. 5. 91. 


Ver. 24. 
Montibus in noſtris ſolus tibi certet Amyntas. 
25 Ecl. 5. 8. 
Ver 25. 
Si quid ceſſare potes, requieſce ſub umbri.-- 
: Fel. 7. 10. 
Ver. 32. X 


Bis venit ad mulctram, binos alit ubere ſctus. 


Ecl. 3. 30. 


Ver. 33. Heinſius obſerves, that we have here 
a deſcription of that art which the ancients called 
Kneoyeegin, or in laying with wax, which in the 
days of Theocritus was very much praiſed by 


BAY =» © & wy 


And [ſwelling cluſters bend the curling vine 


NOTES ON IDYLLIUM L. 


the Egyptians and Sicilians. In beautifying the 
prows of their ſhips, the ancients made uſe of ſe- 
veral colours, which were not barely varniſhed 
over with them, but very often annealed by wax 
melted in the fire, ſo as neither the ſun, winds, 
nor water were able to deface them : the art of 
doing this was called from the wax Knęeygapia. 
See Potter's Ant. and Vitruvius, I. 7. cap. 9. 

Ver. 35. This is a. very ſtriking deſcription of 
thoſe large paſtoral cups which the ancient ſhep- 
herds occaſionally filled with wine, milk, &c. We 
may gueſs at the capaciouſneſs of this cup from the 
multiplicity of ſubjects which are carved upon it. 
Virgil imitates this paſſage. 

— pocula ponam 

Fagina, czlatum divini opus Alcimedontis ; 

Lenta quibus torno facili ſuperaddita vitis 
Diffuſos-hedera veſtit pallente corymbos. _ 
Et. 3. 36. 
And 1 this bowl where wanton ivy twines, 


— 


: Pope, Paſt, 1. 

Ver. 36. Here are three ſorts of ivy mentioned, 
z,, AAM g, and t. Z. Pliny and Theo- 
phraſtus ſay, that xis is a kind of ivy that 
grows alone without a ſupport : «A: xgvoos is pro- 
bably the poetical ivy which Virgil mentions, 
Ecl. 8. 12: © hanc fine tempora circum inter 
victrices hedteram tibi ſerpere lauros:” it has 
golden or ſaffron- coloured berries, and is ſtyled 
© Hedera baccis aureis, and chry ſocarpum: “ the 
nat bears no fruit at all, but has white twigs, and 
ſmall, angular, reddiſh leaves, which are more neat 
than the other ſorts, Martyn. 

Nonnus in his Dionyſiacs, B. 19. has elegantly 
imitated this and many other paſſages of Theo- 
critus. 


Ver. 37. Creech has thus tranſlated this paſſage, 


- = 


With crocus mix'd, where ſeem the Lide to brouſe, 
The berries crop, and wanton in the boughs— 


On which Dr. Martyn obſerves, * it is hardly poſ- 
fible for a tranſlation to be more erroneous: x- 
r Eg ſigniſies a fruit of a yellow cr ſaffron 
colour, which Creech has rendered crocus; but 
crocus or ſaffron is a flower, not a fruit, I was 
a long time puzzled to diſcover where he found 
the lid but ſuppoſe it muſt be from miſtaking 
the ſenſe of the word 134; it fignifies thole ten- 
drils which ſuſtain the vine in climbing: the Ro- 
mans call it capreolus, hence the tranſlator finding 
1:47 to be capreolus in Latin, which alſo ſignifies a 
lid, took it in the latter ſenſe : but he ought to 
have known, that though cagreolus is uſed both for 
a tid and a tendril, yet £245 lignihes only the lat- 
ter. There is a tranſlation of this Idyllium in the 
ſecond volume of Whaley's Poems which retains | 
the ſame abſurdity, 8 | 
Around its lips the circling ivy ſtrays, 
And a young lid in wanton gambols plays, 
Ver, 39. 

Qrpheaque in medio poſuit, ſylraſque ſequentes. 

5 Zal. 3 46. 


1 


4 


25 


Ver. 50. | 
Fert ingens toto connexus corpore ſaxum. 
. | Eu. 10. 127. 
Ver. 51. 


Plenis tumuerunt guttura venis— 

Ovid. Met. 3. 73. 

Ver. 53. This is ſimilar to an image in Homer's 
Iliad, B. 18. thus tranſlated by Mr. Pope. 


Next ripe in yellow gold, a vineyard ſhines, 
Bent with the pond'rous harveſt of its vines. 


Ver. 56. Foxes are obſerved by many authors to 
be fond of grapes, and to make great havoc in 
vineyards; Ariſtophanes in his Equites compares 
ſoldiers to foxes who ſpoil whole countries, as the 
other. do vineyargs : Galen, in his book ot Ali- 
ments, tells us, that hunters do not ſcruple to eat 
the fleſh of foxes in autumn, when they were 
grown fat with ſceding on grapes. In the Song of 
Solomon, chap. ii. ver. 15. we read, Take us 
tae foxes, the little foxes that ſpoil the vines,” &c. 
And agreeably to this, Nicander in Alexiph. v. 
185. aſſures us that foes will ſpoil the vines, II. 
dſie m Xe 1. 4 — 
Cum piugui nocuit vulpes verſuta racemo 

Ver. 62. . 
gracli fiſcellam texit hibiſco. Vir. Ecl. 10. 17. 

Ver. 63. | 
——molli circum eſt anſas amplexus acantho, 

Ecl. 3. 45. 

Ver. 67. Though Homer, in his Catalogue of 
the Ships, reckons Calydon among the Ztolian - 
cities, yet it is certain that formerly it not only 
belonged to the Zolians, but was likewiſe call- 
ed Aolis: Thucydides ſays in his third hiſtory 
EVEN jiu² is Thy AνEœeůe n v0 X6Xvprvny KA- 


b | Caſaubon. 
Ver, 69. 
Necdum illis labra admovi, ſed condita ſervo, 
| Kel. 3. 47. 


Homer mentions the not having been uſed as a 
commendation of a cup in the 16th lliad. 


From thence he took a bowl of antique frame, 
Which never man had ſtained with ruddy wine 
Pope. 
Ver. 71. The Greek is voy ii vavoy, and is 
generally reckoned © amahile carmen: thus Ho- 
race, Epiſt. 3. B. 1, ver. 24. * ſeu condis ama» 
bile carmen :*” but the correct ion which Hein 
ſius makes is undoubtedly genuine; he reads 
Tov i' IA vevoy, the Hymn of Himera, a ri- 
ver in Sicily, the banks of which were the 
ſcene of the loves of Daphnis, as is evident from 
a paſſage in the 7th Idyllium, ver. in the Greek 
73, &c.—Beſides we have the indiſputable autho- 
rity of ZElian, who, ſpeaking of Daphnis and this 
Hymn, ſays it is that which the goatherd calls, 
Tov 8p" Iutge very, and that Steſichorus the Hime- 
rzan bard firſt ſung this celebrated Hymn. 
Ver. 72. 
Non equidem invideo. | 
Ver. 75. | | 
Incipe Mænalies mecum, mea tibi verſu 
El. 8. 21. 
F ĩij 


El. f. IT. 


critns, 
Ver. 87. 
Daphni, tuum Pœnos etiam ingemuiſſeleones 
Interven, monteſque feri ſylvzque loquuntur. 
E:, 5.27. 
Ver 91 
* Stant et oves circùm EtI. 10. 16. 
Ver. 95 ; OH 
Pan, deus Arcadiz venit— Fel. 10. 26. 
Ver. 96. E 82 
— - Licat Opuntiæ 


Frater Megillæ, quo beacus 


tinent paſſion ; for he had been guilty of a breach 
of promiſe to her, and kad offended her by follow- 
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Ver. 77. 8 00 wk Aigvz5, nas Ovgoiles dic 
pre, Thyrſis Aitrrzus hic eſt, et bac eſt Ihytſidis 
cantilena; He inſius obſerves this is the title or 


prelade to the hymn, very agreeable to the man- 


ner of the ancients; thus Heredotu “ Herodoti 
Halicarneſſenſis hac eſt Fliſtoria; he mentions his 
name, his country, and writings, exactly in the 
ſame manner as Thyrſis. 
Ver. 79. Virgil, Milton, Mr. Pope and Lord 
| Lyttleton have imitated this paſſage— _ 


Quæ nemora, aut qui vos ſaltus habuere, puellæ 
Naides, indigno cum Gallos amore periret ? 

Nam neque Parnath vobis juga, nam neque Pindi 
Ulla morem ſecere, neque Aoniz Aganippes. 


Ecl. 10. 9. 
' Where were ye, nymphs, when the remorſeleſs 
de 


Clos'd o' ons the head of your Iod Lycidas ? 

For neither were ye playing on the ſteep, 

Where your old bards, the famous Druids, lie, 

Nor on the ſhaggy top of Mona high, 

Nor yet where Deva reads her wizard ſtream. 
Lycidas. 


Where ſtray ye, Moſes, in what lawn or grove, 
While your Alexis pines in hopeleſs love? 
In thoſe fair fields where ſacred Iſis glides, 
Or elle where Cam his winding vales divides ? 
Pope. 
Where were ye, muſes, &c. See Lord Lyttle- 
ton's beautiful Monody— 2 
The xoth Eclogue of Virgil is indeed. only a 


ſort of parody on this fick Idyllium of Theo- | 


Vuinere, qua-pereet ſagittä. Aer. T. I. Od. 27. 


Ver, 99 
Venit et upilio; tardi venere habulci; 
Omnes, unde anior iſte, rogant, tibi 
. ; | Esa. 10. 19. 
Ver. 102. ; 
Galle quid inſanis? inquit ; tua cura, Lycoris, 


* nives alium, perque horrida caſtra ſecuta 
eſt 


Esel. 10. 22. 


Ver. 10). The Greek S/ holiaſt ſuppoſes this | 
verſe, and as ſar as to the 1 6:4; verſe incluſive, to be 
the ſpeech of Priapus comforting Dophnis; whereas 
it i undoubtedly that of the nymph Echenais, the 
miſtreſs of Daphnis, upbraiding him for his incon- 


pile women; taken in this light, the whole 


| Formoſt pecoris cuſtos— 


man of continency, but, behold! you have adopted 
the manners of a goatherd, who. when he ob- 
ſerves the laſciviouſneſs of his flock, wiſhes him- 
ſelf a goat:* Heinſivs, Virgil alludes to this 
place, Novimus et qui ce tranſverſa tuentibus 
hircis.“ Zel. 3. 

Taxtras ofda).uws is a very firong expreſſion, and 
emphatically denotes the effect which is produced 
in the eyes of any perſon who vehemently longs 
after an object which he can never attain. Horace 
has a ſimilar expreſnon, 


Cam ſericl ſixæ cibo 


| 


Intabuiſſent pupulæ.  Epode 5. 39. 
Ver. 122. 
——premit altum corde dolorem— 
Virg. An. 2 & 


Ver. 129. That is, he foreſaw his death; that 
he ſhould no more behold the light of the ſun : an 


Homer's Odyſſey, B. 20. when the prophet Ther- 
clymenus foreſaw the death of the ſuitors, he ſays, 
n:Auog d Ougavs tZarnaurs, The ſun has periſhed 
from heaven, Mr. Pope renders it, 


| Nor gives the ſun his golden orb to roll, 


But univerſal night uſurps the pole. 


Ver. 135. 
Hic virides tener? pretexit arundine ripas 
Mincius Eque ſacrà reſonant examina quercu. 
Esel. 7. 12. 


Ver. 137. The Greek verſe is very expreſſive 
of the ſenſe: we hear the humming and buzzing 
| of bees. 


Q x 8 ro ri chμ,e: u 


Ver. 139. 
Et formolus oves ad ſlumina pavit Adonis 
Es. 10. 18. 


Adonis was the ſon of Cynaras, king of Cyprus, 
by his own daughter Myrrha—he was the great 
favourite of Venus, and has been abundantly cele- 


| brated by the Greek poets. Martyn. 
Ver. 140. g 
| Auritoſque ſequi lepores, tum figere damas. 
Geor. I. 308. 


Ver. 143. See Homer's Iliad, B. 5. 
Ver. 147. Thus Virgil ſays, Vivite fy i, 6. 


Valete— Tel. 8. 58. 
Ver. 15 5. ; 
Daphnis ego in h, hinc uſque ad ſidera notus, 


Eal. 5. 43. 


Here Virgil exceeds Theocritus, who only men- 
tions the rural employments oH Daphnis, whereas 


Virgil repreſcuts his Daphnis as a perſon whoſe 


fame had reached up to heaven. Martyn, 


Ver. 159. 


ipſe nemus linquens patrium, ſaltuſque Lycæi, 
Pan ovium cuſtos, tua ſibi Mznala cure, 


age is beautiful, , and ealy'; © Daphais,” 


Wet: 0 Tegæc RAGS 


Geer, Z. I. v. 16, 


| ſays ſhe, * you was ufed to be ſtyled a cowherd, a 


expreſſion uſual to the ancient poets; thus in 


4 
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Ver. 1657. 
Hos tibi dant A (en accipe) make, 
Aſcræo quos ante ſeni 


Ei. 6. 69. 
Ver. 169. 
Pan primus calamos cer conjungere plures 
Inſtituit N Eel. 2. 32. 


The ſhepherd's pipe was compoſed of ſeven 
reeds, unequal in length, and of diffcrent tones, 


e together with wax Indeed in the 8th Idyl- 


there are two pipes deſcribed, compoſed of 
nine reeds each, but ſeven was the uſual num- 


Imperioſa trahit Proſerpina— | 
| Tor. L. 2. Sat. 5. 


Ver. 172. 
Deſine, Mznalios j jam che tibia, verſus. 


Lig. cl. 8. 61. 


IDYLLIUM I. 1 


Ver. 173. Virgil and Pope have imitated this 

paſſage— 

Nunc et oves ultro fugiat lupus; aurea durz 

Mala ferant quercus; narciſſo floreat alous. * 
Eci. 8. 32. 

Let opening roſes knotted oaks adorn, 

And liquid amber drop from every thorn. 


Pope, Paſt. 3. 
Ver. 178. 
Cum canibus timidi venient ad my dame. 
El. 8. 28. 
Ver. 179. 
Certent et cycnis WY el. 8. 55. 
Ver. 182. 0 
Extrema que Lauſo 8 
Parez fila legunt=——— * En, L. 10. 314. 
Ver. 190, 
Carmina tum melins, cum venerit iple, canemus. . 
Esel. 9. 67. 


Ver. 197: Klecæda, the name of the gaat, from 


x478%5, ivy, and alda, bright or ſhining. 


/ 


i ID YLEIUN. IH 
PEHLANMEACRUTINGG 


THE ARGUMENT. * | 


S$1METHBA is here introduced complaining of Delphis, who had debauched and forfaken dies ſhe 
makes uſe of ſeveral incantations in order to regain his affeRion ; and Aver all the variety of 


paſſions that are incident to a neglected lover. 


Warær are my laurels, and my philtres where? 

Quick bring them, Theſtylis—the charm prepare; 

This purple fillet round the cauldron ſtrain, 

That I with ſpells may prove my perjur'd ſwain: 

For ſince he rapt my door twelve days are fled, 

Nor knows he whether I'm alive or dead : 

Perhaps to ſome new face his heart's inclin'd, 

For love has wings, and he a changeſu: mind, 

To the Palæſlra with the morn I'll go, 

And ſee and aſk him why he ſhuns meſo? 10 

Meanwhile my charms ſhall work: O queen of 

night: 

Pale moon, aſſiſt me with reſulgent light ; 

My imprecations I addrefs to thee, 

Great goddeſs, and infernal Hecate [dread, 

Stain'd with black gore, whom ev'n gaunt maſtiffs 

Whene'er ſhe haunts the manſions of the dead ; 

Hail, horrid Hecate, and aid me ſtill 

With Circe's power, or Perimedo's ſkill, 

Or mad Medea's art—Reſtore my charms, 

My lingering Delphis to my longivg arms. 20 
The cake's conſum'd—burn, Theſtylis, the reſt 

In flames; what frenzy has ycur mind poſleſt ? 


Am l your ſcorn, that thus you pe 
Baſe maid, my ſti ict commands ?—Strew ſalt, ard 


Delphis R my boſom with . ; 
For him I burn this laurel in the fire : 
And as it fumes and crackles in the blaze, 
And without aſhes inſtantly decays, 30 
So may the fleſh of Delphis burn— My charms, 
Reſtore the perjur'd Delphis to my arms, 

As melts this waxen form, by fire defac'd, 

So in love's flames may Myndian Delphis waſte : 

And as this brazen wheel, though quick roli'd 
round, 

Returns, and in its orbit till is found, 

So may his love return—reſtorginy charms, 

The ling*ring Delphis to my le ging arms. 

I'll frew the bran : Diana's power can bow 
Rough Rhadamanth, and all that's ſtern below. 40 
Hark hark! the village dogs ! the goddeſs ſoon 
Will come—the doga terrific bay the moon 
Strike, ſtrike the ſounding braſs—Reftore my 

| charms, ' 
Reſtore falſe Delphis to my longing arms. 

Calm is the ocean, ſilent is the wind, 

But grief 's black tempeſt rages in my mind, 
| burn {or him whoſe perfidy betray'd 
My innocence; and me, ah, thoughtleſs maid! | ! 


h'd of my richeſt gem—Reſtore my char 


ſay 0 harms, Falſe Deiphis to my long-deluded arms. 

* Thus Delphis bones I firew”—Re{tore my | 

The perjur'd Dclphis to my longing arms. 
3 


pour libatious thrice, and thrice 1 pray; 


| O ſhine, great mo with he mans 
2 


Whoe'er ſhe be, bleſt nymph ! that now detains 

My fugitive in love s delightful chains; 

Be ſhe fot ever in oblivion loſt, 

Like Ariadne, lorn on Dia's coaſt, 

Abandon'd by falſe Theſcus—O, my charms, 

Reſtore the lovely Delphis to my arms. 
Hippomanes, a plant Arcadiz hears, 


Makes the colts mad, and ſtimulates the mares, 60 


O'er hills, through ſtreams they rage: O, could 1 
ſee 

Young Delphis thus run madding after me, 

And quit the fam'd Palzftra'—O, my charms ! 

Reſtore falſe Delphis to my lenging arms. | wear, 

This garment's fringe, which Delphis wont to 
To burn in flames I into tatters tear. 

Ah, cruel love! that my beſt life-blood 1 
From my pale limbs, and empties all my veins, 

As leeches ſuck young ſteeds - Reſtore my charms, 
My lingering Delphis to my longing arms. 70 

A lizard bruis'd ſhall make a potent bowl, 
And charm to-morrow his obe urate ſoul; 

- Meanwhile this potion on his threſ101d ſpill, 
Where, though deſpis'd, my ſoul inhabits {till ; 
No kindneſs he nor pity will repay ; 
Spit on the threſhold, Theſtylis, and ſay, [charms, 
„% Thus Delphis' bones I ſtrew”'—Reſtore my 
The dear, deluding Delphis to my arms. 
 _ She's gone, and now, alas! I'm left alone! 

But how ſhall I my ſorrow's cauſe hemoau ? 
My ill-requited paſſion, how bewail ? 
And where begin the melancholy tale ? 

en fair Anaxa at Diana's fune 

Her offering paid, and lef: the virgin-train, 
Me warmly the requeſted, breathing love, 
At Dian's feaſt to meet her in the grove : 
Where ſavage beaſts, in howling deſerts bred, 
(And with them a gaunt lioneſs) were led 
'To grace the folemn honours of the day,— 

Whence roſe my paſſion, ſacred Phoebe, ſay— 
Theucarila's kind nurſe, who lately died, 91 
Begg'd I would go, and ſhe would be my guide; 
Alas! their importunity prevail'd, 

And my kind ſtars and better genius fail'd ; 
J went adorn'd in Cleariſta's clothe: — 

Say, ſacred Phœbe, whence my flame arofe— 
Soon as where Lyco's manſion ſtands I came, 
Delphis the lovely author of my flame 
I ſaw with Eudamippus, from the crowd 
Diſtinguiſh'd, fog like helichr yſus glow d oo 
"Che gold dow their chins, their boſoms ſar 
Outſhone the moon, and every ſplendid ſtar; 

For lately had they left the field of tame— 
Say, ſacred Phoebe, whence aroſe my flame 

O, how I gaz d! what ecitaſies begun 

To fire my ſoul? I ſigh'd, and was undone: 

The pompous ſnow no longer ſhould ſurpriſe, 

No longer beauty ſparkled in my eyes : 

Home I return'd, but knew not how I came: 

My head diſorder'd, and my heart on flame: 110 
Ten tedious days and nights fore ſick I lay— 

Whence roſe my paſſion, ſacred Phcebe, ſay— 
Soon from my cheeks the crimſon colour fled, 

And my fair treſſes periſh'd on my head: 

Forlorn | liv'd, of body quite bereft, 

Of bones and {kin were ail that! had left: 
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All charms l try'd, to each enchantreſs round 
I ſought; alas! no remedy I found: 

Time wing'd his way, but not to ſooth my woes 
Say, ſacred Phœbe, whence my flame aroſe— 
Till to my maid, oppreſt with ſear and ſhame, 121 

I told the ſecret of my growing flame ; 
* Dear Theſtylis, thy healing aid impart— 
© The love of Delphis has eng roſs'd my heart. 
* He in the ſchool of exerciſe delights, 
Athletic labours, and heroic fights; 
And oft he enters on the lifts of fame. 
Say, ſacred Phœbe, whence aroſe my flame 
* Haſte thither, and the hint in private give, 
Say that I ſent you—tell him where 1 live.' 130 
She heard, ſhe flew, ſhe found the youth I ſought, 
And all in ſecret to my arms ſhe brought. 
doon at my gate his nimble foot I heard, 
Soon to my eyes his lovely form appear'd ; 


Le gods! how bleſt my Delphis to ſurvey ! 


Whence roſe my paſſion, ſacred Phœbe, fay — 
Cold as the ſuow my freezing limbs were chill'd, 
Like ſouthern vapours from my brow diſtill'd 
The dewy damps ; faint tremors ſeiz'd my tongue, 
And on my lips the faultering accents hung; 140 
As when from babes imperſect accents fall, 
When murmuring in their dreams they on their 

mothers call. 
Scaſeleſs I ſtood, nor could my mind diſcloſe— 

Say, ſacred Phœbe, whence my flame aroſe 
My ttrange ſurpriſe he ſaw, then preſt the bed, 
Fix d on the ground his eyes, and thus he ſaid ; 
Me, dear Simætha, you have much ſurpaſt, 

As when I ran with young Philinus laſt 

far out-Qript him, though he bravely {trove ; 

But you have all prevented me with love ; 150 

Welcome as day your kind appointment came 

Say, ſacred Phoebe, when aroſe my flame— 

Yes, I had come, by ail the powers above, 

Or, rather let me*ſwear by mighty love, 

Unſent for I had come, to Venus rrue, 

Thi night attended by a choſen few, 

With apples to preſent you, and my brows 

Adorn'd like Hercules, with popler boughs, 

Wove ima wreathe with purpie ribbands gay'— 

Whence roſe my paſhon, ſacred Phebe, ſfay— 

Had you receiv'd me, all had chen been well, 161 

For I in ſwiftneſs and in form excel; 

And ſhould have deem'd it no ignoble bliſs 

The roſes of your balmy lips to kits : 

Had you reſu d me, and your doors been barr'd, 

With axe and torch I ſhould have come pre- 
© par'd, 
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Reſolv d with force reſiſtance to oppoſe'— 


Say. ſacred Phœbe, whence my flame aroſc— 


And firſt to beauty's queen my thanks are due, 


c 
Next, dear Simætha, I'm in debt to you, 170 
© Who by your maid, love's gentle herald, prove 
My fair deliverer from the fires of love: 

* Moreraging fires than Ætna's waſte my frame 
* Say, facred Phœbe, whence aroſe n:y flame — 
Love ſrom their beds enraptur'd virgins charms, 
* And wives new. married from their huſband. 

arms.“ 

He ſaid, (alas what frenzy ſeiz'd my mind!) 
Soft 5 my hand, __ on the couch reclin d 
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Love kindled warmth as cloſe embrac'd we lay, 
And ſweetly whiſper'd precious hours away. 180 
At length, O moon, with mutual raptures fir'd, 
We both accomphſh'd—what we both detir'd. 
E'er ſince no pauſe of love or bliſs we knew, 

But wing'd with joy the feather'd minutes flew ; 
Till yeſter morning, as the radiant fun 

His ſteeds had hat neſs'd, and his courſe begun, 
Reſtoring fair Aurora from the main, | 

I beard, alas! the cauſe of all my pain; 

Philiſta's mother told me, ſhe knew well 

« That Deiphis lov'd, but whom ſhe could not tell: 
* The marks are plain, he drinks hisfavourite toaſt, 


Then hies him to the maid he values moſt : 


s Beſides with gar lands gay his houſe is crown'd ;? 
All this ſhe told me, which too true | found. 


4 


He of: would ſee me twice or thrice a day, © 
Then left ſome token that he would not ſtay - 
Long from my arms, and now twelve days are paſt 
Since my fond eyes beheld the wanderer laſt— 

It muſt be ſo—'tis my unhappy lot | 
Thus to be ſcorn'd, neglected and forgot. 200 
He wceoes, nodoubt, he wooes ſome happier maid— 
MeanwHile FH call enchantment to my aids 
And ſhould he ſcorn me ſtill, a charm I know 
Shall ſoon diſpatch him to the ſhades below; _ 
So ſtrong the bowl, ſo deadly is the draught 
To me the ſecret an Aſſyrian taught. 

Now, Cynthia, drive your courſers to the main; 
Thoſe ills 1 can't redreſs I mult ſuſtain. 

Farewell, dread moon, for I have ceas'd my ſpell, 
And all ye ſtars, that rule by night, farewell. 210 
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NOTES ON IDYLLIUM II. 


Ver. T. This whole ldyllium, as Heinſius ob- 


ſerves, ſeems to have been pronounced with great 


geſticulation, as is evident from the exordium, IIA 
per ra- Apa; wa d Ter gνε ] which is a direct 
imitation of the beginning of an ancient ſong, that 
uſed to be frequently rehearſed in the ſtreets, and 
was called avepua, Tie get 7% gc; Tw por Th it 
Where are my roſes; where are my violets ? 
Ver. 3. It is uncertain what ſort of veſſel the 
KA was, Nicander uſes the word in his The- 
riacis, and there it ſignifies a mortar in which any 
thing is pounded, Caſaubon thinks it may be taken 
in the ſame ſenſe here, It is worth obſervation, 
that though Virgil has ſtudiouſly imitated this 
whole Idyllium, he choſe not to mention any ſort 
of veſſel, but ſays, © moll icipge hac alteria vittà.“ 
| KEil. 8. 64. 


Ver. 4. 
Conjugis ut magicis ſanas avertere ſacris 
Experiar ſenſus £2. 8. 66. 


Ver. 9. The place for wreſtling, and other ex- 
erciſes. | 

Ver. 1t. Sorcerers addreſſed their prayers to the 
Moon and to Night, the witneſſes of their abomi- 
nations.— Thus Medea in Ovid, Met. B. vii. 


Nox, ait, arcanis fidiſſima ſnoftris 
Tuque triceps Hecate quæ cœptis conſcia 
Adjutrixque vents 
Canidia addreſſes the ſame powers —OQO rebus meis 
Non infideles arbitrz, : 
Nox, & Diana quz filentium regis 
Arcana cum fiunt ſacra; 
Nunc, nunc adeſte. For. Zpade 5. 49. 


Ver. 19. The Greek is Ivy; a bird which ma- 
gicians made uſe of in their incantat ions, ſuppoſed 
to be the wry-· neck — Virgil has Ducite ab urbe 
domum, mea Carmina, ducite Daphnim.” 


Esel. 8. 68. 
Ver. 22. Ah, Corydon, Corydon, quz te de- 
meutia cipit ? Ecl. 2. by. 


4 


Ver. 28. 
Fragiles incende bitumine lauros. 
Daphnis me maulus urit, ego hanc in nida 
laurum. Et. 8. $2. 


The laurel was burnt in order to conſume the | 


fleſh of the perſon, on whoſe account the magical 


rites were performed, It was thought, according 


to Pliny, B. 16. chap. laſt, by its crackling neiſe, 
to expreſs. a deteſtation of fire. Mr. Gay has 
finely imitated this paſſage, in his fourth Paſtoral.- 
Two hazel nuts 1 threw into the flame, | 
And to each nut I gavg a ſweetheart's name: 
This with the loudeſt bounce me ſore amaz'd, - 
That in a flame of brighteſt colour blaz'd : 

As, blaz'd the nut, ſo may thy paſſion grow, 

For 'twas thy nut that did ſo brightly glow. 


Ver. 33. It was cuſtomary to melt wax, thereby 


to molify the heart of the perſon beloved; the | 


ſorcereſs in Virgil, Ecl. 8. makes uſe of two images, 
one of mud and the other of wax. 


Limus ut hic dureſcit, & hc ut cera liqueſcie 
Uno eodemque igni : fic noſtro Daphnis amore. 


Ver. 35. It was alſo uſual to imitate all the 
actions they wiſhed the loved perſon to perform: 
thus Simæthe rolls a brazen wheel, believing that 
the motion of this magic machine had the virtue 
to inſpire her lover with thoſe paſſions which ſhe 
wihed. Canidia makes uſe of this Wheel. See 
Hor. Epode 17. 6, 7. | 3 
Canidia, parce vocibus tandem ſacris, 

Cirumque retro ſolve, ſolve turbinem. 


Ver. 41.— Hylasx in limine lattat— 
; Pig. E.8. 107. 
viſequz canes ululare per umbram. 
Adventante Dea— : LEn. 6. 257. 


The reaſon why Hecate was placed in the pub- 
lic ways, was becauſe ſhe preſided over piacular 
pollutions: every new moon there was à public 
tupper provided at the charge of the ricker ſort in 
a place where three ways met; hence ſhe was cal 
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yo 
ed Trivia, which was ne ſooner brought, but the 
r people carried it all off, giving out that He- 
ate had devoured it ; theſe ſuppers were expiatory 
offerings to move this goddeſs to avert any evils, 
which might impend, by reaſon of piacular crimes 


committed in the highways. 

Ver. 43. 

Tinnituſque cie, & matris quate cymbala circum. 
5 | Virg. Georg. 4. 64. 


Potter's Ant. 


5 Ver. 48. 8 
Et nunc omne tibi ſtratum ſilet æquor, & omnes 
(Aſpice) ventoſi ceciderunt murmuris auræ. 


Ecl. 9. 57. 
Ver. Fr. The number three was held ſacred by 
the ancients; being thought the moſt perfect of all 
numbers, as having a regard to the beginning, 
middle, and end. We ſhall ſee a further propriety 
in it, if we conſider that Hecate, who preſided 
over magical rites, had three faces, 
Terua tibi hæc primum triplici diverſa colore 
Licia circundo, terque hz:c altaria circum 
Effigiem duco: numero deus impare gaudet. 
er 5 Ec. 8. 73. 
Ver. 59. Hippomanes here undonbtedly ſignifies 


- * 


à plant, which is deſcribed as having the fruit of 


the wild cucumber, and the leaves of the prickly 
POPPY.3 perhaps a kind of mullien ; though in Vir- 


pos gil,,Geor. 3. 280. ir means a poiſon, See Martyn.” 


Ver. 60. | 
Cam tingyJagrans amor & libido, 
Quæ ſolet matres furiare equorum, &c. 
| Hor. B. 1. Od. 25. 


Ver. 65. Simzthe burns the borders of Delphis's 
garment, that the owner may be tortured with the 
like flame: Virgil's enchantreſs depoſits her lo- 
ver's pledges in the ground, under her threſhold, 
In order to retain his love, and ſecure his affections 
from wandering. 

Has olim exuvias mihi perfidus ille reliquit 
Pignora cara ſui; quæ nunc ego limine in ipfo, 


Terra, tibi mando Ecl. . 91. 
Ver. 711. Nov 
Has herbas, atque hæc Ponto mihi lecta venena. 
Wee Aci. 8. 95. 
Majus parabo, majus inſundam tibi 
Faſtidienti poculum Epede 5. 77. 


Mr. Gay had this paſſage in view. 
Theſe golden lines into his mug I!) throw, 


And ſoon the ſwain with fervent love ſhall glow. | 


ITE aft. 4. 
Ver. 83. The Athenian virgins were preſented 
to Diana before it was lawful for them to marry, 


on which occaſion they offered baſkets full of little } 
thalami fignified the inner chambers where the 


curioſities to that goddeſs, to gain leave to depart 
out of her train, and change their ſtate of life. 
"I | la | Potter. 
Ver. 95. This is a ſtroke on the pride of thoſe 
women who trick themfelves in hired clothes; and 
is entirely ſimilar to a paſſage in Juvenal, Sat. 6. 
451. | 
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Ut ſpeRet ludos conducit Ogulnia veſtem, 
Ogulnia borrows clothes to ſee the ſhow. 

Ver. 105. The Greek is Xws or, ag tarvny. x.7. 2, 
There is a fimilar line in the 3d Idyl. ver 42. N; 
Ser, ws ten, ws lieg writ wr. 

Virgil has — | 
Ut vidi, ut perii, ut me malus abſtulit error. 

El. 8. 41. 


which is confeſſedly inferior to the Greek. 


Ver. 113. The literal tranſlation of this paſſage 
is, And my colour was like thapſus—laryo; is a Scy- 
thian wood of a boxen or golden colour; ſome 
take it to be the Indian guaiacum, The women 
that choſe to look pale, tinged their cheeks with 
it. Heinſius . Notes. 

Ver. 116. Our poet uſes the ſame proverb, Idyl. 
4. ver. 16. and Virgil has —vix 2 herent, 

El. 3. 10% 


Ver. 119. 
Sed fugit interea, fugit irreparabile tempus. 
N p Geor. . 3. 284, 
Ver. 121. 


Cum fic unanimem alloquitur male ſana ſororem. 
Au. B. 4. 8. 


Ver. 124. 

Solus hic inflexit ſenſus, animumque labantem 
Impulit Fer. 22. 

Ver. 137. Diriguit viſu in medio: calor oſſa 
reliquit. An. B. 3. 308, If the learned reader 
will compare this paſſage with Sappho's celebrat- 
ed ode Es Ty towns, he will find great ſimila- 
rity both in the thoughts and expreſſions. 

Ver. 153. Hcinſius obſerves there was a cuſtom 
at Athens, that whenever a young man was ſmit- 
ten with the beauty of any lady, efpecially that of 
a courtezan, he wrote her name in a place appoint» 
ed for the purpoſe, with ſome encomium upon her; 
and having acknowledyed his paſſion, the day fol. 


lowing he appointed for a feſtival, 2 71» avzinen, | 


that is, to crown her head with a wreath of flowers 
and ribbands. Thus in Plato, Alcibiades, at a ſeſ- 
tival, reſorts to Agatho, with a crown and ribbands 
to adorn his head. 
Ver. 158. The poplar was ſacred to Wercules. 
Virgil has, | 
Populeis adſunt evincti tempora, ramis. x. g. 286, 
Ver. 166. If, after rapping at the door, the lo- 


ver was refuſed admittance, 24% m νν,jx to 


place the flowery crown on the head of his miſ- 
trefs, he then threatened axes and torches to break 
ot burn the door Thus Horace . 


Hie hic ponite lucida 
Funalia, et veces, et arcus 
Oppoſitis foribus minaces— B. 3. Cd. 26. 


- 


Ver. $75. The Greek is rie «x bakaprre, the 


virgins were kept cloſely confined, , and not per- 
mitted to converfe with men. In Homer, Viad, 


b. 6. the rooms where Priam's daughters livid are 
called ret, datomer, as being placed at the top of 
the houle ; for the womens lodgings were uſually 
| in the uppermoſt rooms, as Euſtathius rexparks 
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upon the paſſage ; which was another means to 
kcep them from company. | 4 1% MN 
Ver. 180. E Vidvęis delacs 5% See Idyl. i. v. 1. 
Ver. 193. That it was uſual for lovers to adorn 
their bouſes with flowers and garlands in honour 
of their miſtreſſes, i evident ſrom a paſſage in Ca- 
gullus, de Aty, ver. 66. OT 
Mihi floridis corollis redimita domus erat, 
Linquendum ubi eſſet orto mihi ſale cubiculum. 


Fair flowery wreaths around my houſe are ſpread, | 


When with the riſing ſun 1 leave my bed. 


» ®V 


* 


va . re TT. 
His ego Daphnim Aggrediar. £4. 8. 10% 
Ver. 3203. | D +; 
Majus parabo, majus infundam tibi WT. 
Faſtidĩenti poculum. Hor. Eped. 5. 27 
Ver. 206 


Has herbas, at bxc ponto mihi lecta venena | 
Ipſe dedit — ou | — Ws Red. 8. 95. 
The Aſlyrians were greatly addicted to magic. 


IDYLLIUM . ET 


AMARYLLIS. : 5 


THE ARGUMENT. 


A goatherd declares his paſſion for his miſtreſs Amaryllis, laments her cruelty, commends her charm | 
ſolicits her favours, and, diſtracted at the thoughts of not obtaining them, threatens to drown him- 


ſelf; tries experiments to know if ſhe loves him, 


devoured by wolves. 


_— 


To Amaryllis, lovely nymph, I ſpeed, 
Meanwhile my goats along the mountain feed : 
O Tityrus, tend them with aſſiduous care, 
In freſheſt paſture, and in pureſt air; 
At evening ſee them to the water led, 
And ware the Libyan ram with butting head. 
Sweet Amaryllis - once how bleft my lot 
When here you meet me in the conſcious grot ? 
I, whom you call'd your dear, your love, ſo late, 
Say, am I now the object of your hate? 10 
Does my flat noſe or beard your eyes offend ?.... - 
This love will ſurely bring me to my end--- ; 
Lo! ten fair apples, tempting to the view, 
Pluck'd from your favourite tree, where late they 
grew; 
Accept this boon, 'tis all my preſent ſtore 
To-morrow ſhall produce as many more; 
Meanwhile theſe heart-conſuming pains remove, 
And give me gentle pity for my love--- | 
Oh! were I made, by ſome transforming power, 
A bee to buzz in your ſequeſter'd bower ! 20 
To pierce your ivy ſhade with murmuring ſound, 
And the fern leaves vzhich compaſs you around 
I know thee, love, and to my ſorrow fin 
A god thou art, but «if the ſavage kind; 
A lioneſs ſure ſuckled the fell child, 
Fed with her whelps, and nurs'd him in the wild: 
On me his ſcorching flames inceſſant prey, 
Glow in my veins, and melt my ſoul away 
dweet black-ey'd maid. ? what charms thoſe eyes 
impart ! 
daft are your looks, but flinty is your heart; 30 
With kiſſes kind this r age of love appeaſe, 
For me the joys of empty kiſſes pleaſe. | 
Your ſcorn diſtracts m« 2 and will make me tear 
The flowery crown I 'ove for you to wear, 
Where roſe-buds ming! æd with the ivy-wreath, 


ud fragrant parſley fi q<erclk odours breathe * 


He grove the h 


ſings love-ſongy, and ſeems reſolved to die, and bs 


% 


Ah me! what pangs I feel? and yet the fair 
Nor fees my forrows, nor will hear my prayer 
deff my goat- in, ſince I needs muſt die, 
And thence, where Olpis views the ſcaly fry--- 


Inquiſitive, a dire impending ſteep, - 


Headlong I'll plunge into the foamy deep; 
And though perchance I buoyant riſe again, 
You'll laugh to ſee me flouncing in the main. 
By one prophetic orpine- leaf I found : 
Your chang'd affection, for it gave no found, 
Though on my hand ftruck hollow as it lay, 
But quickly wither'd, like your love, away 
An old witch brought ſad tidings to my ears, 
She who tells fortunes with the ſieve aud ſheers 
For, leaſing barley in my fields of late, 51 
She told me, © I ſhould love, and you ſnould 
hate'—— | 7 | 
For you my care a milk-white goat ſupplied,  * 
Two wanton kids ſkip gameſome at her ſide, 
Which Mermnon's girl, Erithacis the brown, 
Has oft petition'd me to call her own 
And ſince you thus my ardent paſkon flight, 
Hers they ſhall be before to-morrow night 
My right eye itches; may it lucky prove 
Perchance | ſoon ſhall ſee the nymph. 1 love; 6a 
Beneath yon pine I'll ſing diſtin& and clear 
Perchance the fair my tender notes may hear; 
Perchance may pity my melodious moan-+- 
She is not metamorphos'd into ſtone 
Hippomanes, provok'd by noble ſtrife, 


To win a miſtreſs, or te loſe his life, 


Threw golden fruit in Atalanta's way, Sb wy 
The bright temptation caus'd the maid to ſtay; 

She look'd, ſhe languiſh'd, all her foul took 
fire, g 

She plung'd into the gulf of deep deſire. 70 

From Othry's top the bard Melampus came, 

#4 to Pyle, and won the dame: 
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ibcea's mother, fam'd for charms 
Of beauty, bleſt heroic Bias' arms. 


Adonis fed his flocks upon the ms | 
- Yet heavenly Venus lov'd the ſhepherd ſwain ; 


She mourn'd him wounded in the fatal chace, 
Nor dead diſmiſs'd him from her warm embrace. 
Though young Endymion was by Cynthia bleſt. 
I envy nothing but his laſting reſt. 80 
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| Tifion too was happy to obtain 
The pleaſures too divine for ears profane. 

My head grows giddy---love affects me ſore; 
Yet you regard not, ſo Ill ſing no more--. 
Stretch'd near your grotto when I've breath'd- 

my laſt, - 
My fleſh will give the wolves a rich repaſt, 


This will be ſweet as honey to your taſte, 


NOTES ON IDYLLIUM III. 


This Idyllium affords us a ſpecimen of ancient 
Uantry, namely, of the Tzgxzxacvrdvgey,or mourn- 
I ſong, which excluded lovers uſed to ſing at the 
doors of their miſtreſſes. They had two methods 
of performing this: one was to ſing it as they lay 
on the ground; thus Horace, Ode 10 B. 3. was 
ſung while the lover was porrectus ar te fores ; but 
this was performed ſtanding, and w'th great geſ- 
ticulation of body, and motion of the feet: It is 
called Comaſtes, which ſignifies, according to He- 
fychius, a ſhepherd that dances and ſings at the 
fame time. The turns in this ſong are very ab- 
rupt, ſudden, and ſtriking, and gives us a lively 
picture of a diſtracted lover. | 


Ver. 2. 


Paſcuntur vero ſylvas et ſumma Lyczi. 


| Geor. 3. 314 

Ver. 3. Virgil has tranſlated theſe three lines, 
Tityre, dum redeo, brevis eſt via, paſce capellas : 
Et notum paſtas age, Tityre: et inter agendum 
Occurſare capro, corny ferit ille, caveto. Ecl. 9. 23. 

Thisjpaſſage of Virgil, Dr. Martyn thinks, ſeems 
to intimate, that he was engaged in tranſlating the 
Idylliums of our poet. | 
Ver. 6. The Greek is «eg, av, which in this place 
undoubtedly ſignifies a ram. Thus Homer has 
Tlivrexorra & tv. x. v. A. Full fifty rams to 
bleed in ſacrifice. Pope's Iliad. B. 23. 

Creech and Dryden have rendered it Ridgil: 
Dryden and Warton alſo have rendered the word 
capro in Virgil by the ſame term. 

Ver. 10. 


- Dumque tibi eſt odio mea fiſtula, dumque capellæ, 


Hirſatumque ſupercilium, prolixaque barba. 


£4. 8. 33. 
Ver. 12. 
Mori me denique coges, Et. 2. 7. 
Ver. 13. 


Quod potui, puero ſylveſtri ex arbore lecta 
Aurea mala decem miſi: cras altera mittam. 
Tel. 3. 70. 
Ver. 20. The Greek is, A B.α,a wikiory, and 
is very expreſſive of the ſenſe. See Idyl. I. 137. 
Ver. 22. The ancient ſhepherds often made 
themſelves beds of fern, becauſe they imagined 
that the ſmell of it would drive away ſerpents. 
Ver. 23. Virgil has, 
Nunc ſcio quid fic Amor: duris in cotibus illum 
Ilmarus, aut Rhodope, aut extremi Garamantcs, 


Nec noſtri generis puerum nec ſanguninis edunt. 
Eil. 8. 43. 


Theſe ideas, not owing their original te rural 
objeRs, are not paſtoral, and therefore improper : 
ſentiments like theſe, as they have no ground in 
nature, are indeed, of little value in any poem; but 
in paſtoral they are particularly liable to cenſure, 
becauſe they are more proper for tragic, or heroic 
writings. Ramblar, No. 37. 

Pope, endeavouring to copy Virgil, was carried 
to ſtill greater impropriety ; 

I know thee love ! on foreign mountains bred, 
Wolves gave thee ſuck, and ſavage tygers fed. 
Thou wert from Ætna's burning entrails torn, 
Got by fierce whirlwinds avd in thunder born, 


Ver. 32. Er. x% ty xiv; Fi a) 
T8415 ; - 
Exactly the ſame verſe occurs, Idyl. 27. L 4. Mol- 
chus calls it, yuperoy To Franpan, u naked hiſs. 
Ver. 35. 
Floribus, atque apio crinesornatus amaro, Eil. 6. 68, 
The ancients thought that ivy and parſley had 
the virtue of diſſipating the vapours of wine. 
Ver. 42. Virgil has, 
Przceps a&cii ſpecula de montis in undas 
Deferar. Etl. 8. 59 
Ver. 45. Txa:$1aoy is properly orpine, a low 
plant whoſe branches trail on the ground; the 
leaves are ſmall, roundiſh, and of a glaucous co- 
lour, the flowers ſmall, and of a whitiſh green. 


Cool violets, and orpine growing ſtill, 
Embathed balm and cheerful galingale. Spenſer, 
Ver. 49. The Greek is Aye, and generally 
taken fora proper name; but Heinſius, with god 
reaſon, thinks it ſhould be wrote « youu, an of 
woman, We have a ſimilar paſſage in the 6th 
Idyl. ver. 40. Ta , α yeua ps Korurrayii 
$2:3;Jativ, 
For this the old woman Cottytaris taught me. 


Ver. 56. This was another ſort of divination. 
Ver. 53. Virgil has entirely copied this; 


Przterea duo nec tum mihi valle reperti 

Capreoli ſparſis etiam nunc pellibus albo, 

Bina die ficcant ovis ubera; quos tibi ſervo, 

Jampridem alme illos abducere Theſtylis orat; 

Et faciet ; quoniam ſordenz tibi munera noſtra. 
Zel. 2. 40. 
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NOTES ON IDYLLIUM Im. 


Ver. 59. The palpitation of the right eye was 
reckonned a lucky omen. Poser. 

Ver. 65. See the ſtory in Ovid's Met. B. 10. 
ver. 664. | 

Ver. 69. The Greek is, - 


Ns Miu, ws £4av9, ws ts bubuy 4A tr 
There is a ſimilar ver. Idyl. 2. 82. 
Xs er, Wig tub, Ws peru Ties Fupees 12 PO y em 


Virgil has, Ut vidi, vt peri, ut me malus abſtu- 
« lit error!” Ecl. 8. 41. 


Which is far-in{-rior to the Greek; abtulit error 
is much more laggu¹d. 

Ver 71. This was a mountain in Theſſaly; 
which country was famous for ſuch an extraordi- 
nary breed of oxen, that Neleus, king of Pylus, 
refuſed to give his daughter in marriage to Me- 
lampus, king of Tyrius, except he procured him 
ſome of them, which he ſoon after accompliſhed 
by the hel, of his brother Bias. 

Univ. Hiſt. vel vi. p. 215. $00. 
Turpia perpeſſus vates eſt vincia Melampus. 
Prop. B. 2. Ed. 3. 


0 

| Ver. 78. Bion, in his epitaph on Adonis, has a 

beautiful thought in alluſion to this, ver. 45. 

Eygio Turloy, Aden, To I au mv (ts Quinoa 

&. r. A. 

Raiſe, lov'd Adonis, raiſe thy drooping head, 

And kiſs me ere thy parting breath be fled; 

The laſt fond token of affeQtion give, 

O kiſs thy Venus, while the kiſſes live; 

Till in my breaſt I draw thy lingering breath, 

And with my lips imbibe thy love in death. F. F. 
Ver. 81. The ſon of Jupiter and Electra: he 


lay with Ceres, and was by Jupiter ſtruck with 
thunder ; 


Scarce could Iifion taſte her heavenly charms, 
But Jove's ſwiſt lightning ſcorch'd him in her 


arms. Pope's Od. B. 5. 
Ver. 82. l \ 
Procul, O. procul eſle profani. An. B. 6. 258. 
Ver 84. 
Amor non talia curat, E1. 10. 28. 
Ver. 87. | 


Hoc juvat, & melli eſt. Hor. B. ii. Sat: 6. wer. 33. 


IDYLLIUM IV. 
uE SHEPHERDS. 


THE ARGUMENT, 


We have here a dialogue between Battus, a ſhepherd, and Corydon, a cited The hate of this 
J1dyllium conſiſts in that natural repreſentation of ſorrow which the poet makes the herds affected 
with in the abſence of their maſter: Battus laments the death of Amaryllis. The latter part of _ 
piece is very natural, but too much inclining to ruſticity. 


Battus, 


Axx theſe Philonda's cows that graze the mead? 
Corydon. 6 
No; Rgon's— Egon gave them me to feed. 


Battus 
Don't you play falſe, and milk them by the by? 
Corydon. a 
My ſhrewd old maſter keeps too ſtrict an eye; 
The calves he ſuckles, and prevents the fraud. 
| Battus. 
But where is Rgon? is he gone abroad? 
Corydon. 
What, han't you heard it from the mouth of fame? 
Milo entic'd him to gh' Olympic game. 
attus. 
Will he engage in that athletic toil, 
Who never yet beheld Olympic oil ? to 
Corydon. 
Fame ſays, his ſtrength with Hercules may vie; 
Battus. 
And that ſtout Pollux is worſe man than l. 
Corydon. 
He with his ſpade is gone, at honour's call, 


- | To pick the ſcanty herbage of the plain. 


and twenty ſheep to keep himſelf withal. 


 Pattur, 
To Milo ſurely high regard is had ; 
The wolves at his perſuaſion will run mad. 


Theſe heifers want Gras RE o'er the mead. 
Battus. 

Alas! they's ve got a wretched groom indeed. 
Corydon. 

Poor beaſts, I pity them! they even refrain : 

20 
Battus. 

Yon beiſer* s bones are all that ſtrike the view: 

Say, docs ſhe live, like graſhoppers, on dew ? 
Corydan. 

No, troth! by Zſer's banks ſhe loves to Qtray, 

And there I bring her many a lock of hay; 

And oft ſhe wantons in Latymnus' ſhades, 

And crops ſreſh paſture in the opening glades. * 
Battus. 


That red bull's quite reduc'd to ſkin and bone; 


May the Lampriadz, when they atone 
The wrath of Juno, ſacrifice his mate 
A wretched offering ſuits a wret:hed ſtate. 30 


e Febr. 


— 


. 


3 nes vnei- 


And yet on dies or Ike marſh, he feeds, 
Or where\Newthus laves the verdant meads; 
Where . ey'd flowers diffuſe their odour 

[abound. 


8 flx-bane r bloam, and bon bel. 


Alas: Theſe herds 2 pri on the plain, 
While Egon courts fair victory in vain; 4 
is pipe, which ſweeteſt muſic could produce, 

Pipe, tao, will be ſpoil'd for want of ule. 


Cor ydon. 
PR fear of that, for when he went away, 
He left it me, and I can ſing and play: 40 


I warble Pyrrhus ſongs, and Glauca's lays, . - 
Zycynthus fair, and healthfu} Croton praiſe, 
And proud Lacinium, riſing to the caſt, 

Where Egon ſwal'ow'd four ſcore cakes at leaſt: 
There, too, à bull he boldly dar'd purſae, 

'd by the hoof, and down the mountain drew; 
Then gave it Amaryilis; with glad out . 
The maids approv'd the Song, loud laugh'd the: | 
lubber out. | 

attus. 
Sweet Amaryllis! though entomb'd you lie, 
With me your memory ſhall never die: 50 
lov'd you dearer than my flocks of late, 
And now, alas! I mourn your cruel fate. 
Corydon 


Yet courage, friend; to- morrow fortune s ray TY 


- May ſhine with comfort, though it lowrs to day : 
Hopes to the living, not the dead remain; 
And the ſoft ſeaſon brightens after rain. 


Battus. 


F Firm i is my ttuſt— but ſee! theſe 1 r coπ ] 
' | (White-face, away) my tender olives browze ! 


Corydon. 
Away, Cymatha, to the bank ! by Jove, 
If I come near you, faith! l' make you move 
See! ſhe returns—O that | had my pike ! ot 
I'd give the beaſt a blow ſhe would not like. 
Battus. 
Pray, Corydon, fee here! thy aid J beg; 
A long ſharp-pointed prick has pierc'd my leg; 
How high theſe thorns and ſpindling bramblet 


grow 
Do'ſt ſee't ?—twas long of her; plague take the 


cow 
Corydon. 
Here comes the thorn ! your . pain I've 
found. 


How great the — yet how Coal the 


wound 
Corydot. 
] Theſe thorny, ſurzy hills ſhoold ne'er be trod 
With legs unguarded, and by feet od. 70 
Battus. 


Does your old maſter {till perſiſt to prize 


His quondam miſtreſo with the jet black eyes , 


Corydon. 
The ſame; for lately in he wattled ground, 
In the ſoft ſcene of love the carle 1 found. 
Balttus. 
O, nobly done! laſcivious old man! 
Meet match for ſatyrs, or ſalacious Pan. 


NOTES. ON IDYLLIUM IV. 


Virgil begins his third nee with almoſt the 1 five and thirty days: the twenty ſheep therefore 


ſame words, 
Ver. I. 
Dic mihi Damœta, cujum 47 an Melibcei ? 
D. Non, verum e nuper mihi tradidit Æ- 


3 


Hic 5 ores cnſtos bis mulget in hora. 

. 
* There was # peculiar kind of theft which the 
Mercenary herdſmen among the ancients were 
guilty of, which was to milk the cattle they tend- 
ed clandeſtinely in the abſence of their maſters : 
thele delinquents were called aucay9. 

Ver. 10. It was cuſtomary ſer the wreſtlers, 
and other combatants at 17 Olympic games, to 
anoint themſelves with oil, not only to render 
their limbs more fupple, but likewiſe that their 
antagoniſts might have no advantage over them. 

Ver. 13. Caſaubon obſerves, that thoſe who in- 


tended to he competitors at the Olympic games, 


came thirty days at leaſt before they began, to be 


trained up and exerciſed by thoſe who preſided | 


over the games, which laſted five days; ſo that 
the 3 remained at Elis near forty, at leaſt 


N 


* 
*% 


j which Zgon carried with him were for his pro- 


viſion during his ffay at Elis, and perhaps for ſi- 
crifice, and to entertain his friends A ſpade, u 
ran was the emblem or badge of a wreſtler, and 
therefore painters and ſculptors, as; Feſtus Pom- 
peius oblerves, reprefented wreſtlers with this in- 
ſtrument in their hands: his words are, Ru- 
„trum teaentis juvenis eft effigies in capitolio 
* ephebi, more Grzcorum, arenarn ruentis exerci- 
* tations gratia;” in the capitol there is the effigy 
of a youth holding a ſpade, and; after the Grecian 
manner, turning the ſand for the lake of exerciſe, 
Ver. 16. The Greek Scholiaſt obſerves, that 
madneſs is a diſtemper to Which dogs, of all ani- 
mals, are moſt liable: thus Virgil, Geor. 3. 400. 
* Hinc canibus blandis rabies.” Hence gente 
dogs run mad; at leaſt much more ſo than wolves: 
therefore, ſays Battus, if Milo can prevail on the 
ruſtic Agon to go to the Olympic'games, be 


might perſuade even wolves to run mad. 


Ver. 17, Moſchus, Idyl. 3. ver. 23. has a pa- 
lage extremely ſimilar to this, 


N 94% 0 151 afwit, x. at Bits as Tort TavgMNG 
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Norzs ON IDYLLIUM w. v5 


And now each graggling heifer ſtrays alone, ( deſtroy all appetite ſor venereal pledſures 2s awot's, 
1 And to the ſilent mountains makes her moan ; | flea bane, agnus caflus, Cc. See Posta, 
The bulls loud - bellowing o'er the foreſts rove, Ver. 40. * „„ 
J For ſake their paſture, and forget their love. F. F. : et me ſecere poetam 2 ; | = 
Ver. a1. ix oſſibus hærent. El. 3. 102. | Picrides; ſunt et mihi carmina. E1.'9. 3% 
A Ver. 22. Ver. 4m. G i „ Pyrrhu 
1 ˙ . Glaven was » Iotanifiof CHIoh Pricey 
Ver. 27 ESCER A 3:77: | ver. 44. Horace ſays of a glutton, = 
Pr LE, | Porcius infra, 
A Fheu, quam Pingui macer mihi taurus in * 3. | Ridiculus totas ſimul abſorbere placentas. 
bles W How lean my bull on yonder clover'd plain. 3 B. 2. Sat. f. 
a n 
| Ver. 28. Heinſius takes the Lampridz to have | Werl, ate the miltrels at Battus, ig Deauty 
been the inhabitants of Lacinium, a promontory introduced on Corydon's mentioning her name. 
I've not far from Croton, where there was a celebrated Ver. 33- - 
temple erected to Juno— Atollit ſe diva Lacinia con- ſed credula vitam 


tra. En. 3. 552. They formerly were opulent, Spes fovet, ct melius cras fore ſemper ait. 


the but afterwards reduced to extreme penury and 7 Tibul. B. 2. EL. 6. 
vretchedneſs. | | And Horace, 
Ver. 3I- | | ——informes hyemes reducit Jupiter: idem Sum- 
J daltibus in vacuis paſcant, et plena ſecundum movet : "6 


70 Flumina; muſcus ubi et viridiſſima gramine ripa. | Non, fi male nunc et olim Sic erit. B. 2. 04. 10. 
| Geer. 3. | Jove ſpreads the heavens with duſky clouds ;: 


Ver. 34. The Greek is, Ayrrvgo; The clouds he chides away; 
$2 Bags = — HO PONY In To-morrow's ſun ſhall ſhine ſerene, 2 f 
The virgins that attended at the feaſt held in Though fortune lowrs to-day. Duncombe. 


honour of Ceres, called O:5woPogin, ſtrewed on | Ver. 61. Unde mihi lapidem ? unde ſagittas? 


their beds ſuch herbs as were thought effectual to Har. B. a, Sat. 5. 
2 85 J . "70 n —— 
IDYLLIUM v. 
8: THE TRAVELLERS. 
s pro | | TELL: 
for ſi- ; TUE ARGUMENT. ; l 
I a Tars Idyllinm is of the dramatic kind: Comates a goatherd, and Lacon a ſhepherd, after * 
Pom ſome very coarſe railleries, a true image of vulgar freedom, contend in ſinging. The beauty of this 


his in- piece conſiſts in that air of ſimplicity in which the ſhepherds are painted; full of themſelves, boaſt- 
« Ry. tul of favours received, and making ſudden tranſitions, agreeable to the deſultory genius of uncivi- 
pitolio, ed nature. | ; 


exerci- E 
e effigy | Comates. + © Commates. 
rec WM My goats of Lacon, Sybarite baſe take heed ; What Crocylus beſtow'd, of ſpecial note, 
erciſe, W He ſtole my goatſkin—at a diſtance ſecd. [When to the nymphs he ſacrific'd a goat; 
s, that Lacon. 12 55 Thou envied'ſt me the preſent, and by theſt 
all ani- Fly, fly, my lambs, theſe ſpring nor longer ſtay, | Haſt,baſely of the ſpeckled pelt bereft. 
3. 400. Comates comes who ſtole my flute away. Laras. 
gene Comates. | I tole it not; I ſwear by mighty Pan; þ 
wolves: WW What flute, thou ſervile Sybaritic brute ! | Comates, thou'rt miſtaken in thy man; 
on the Pray, when waſt thou e'er maſter of a flute? Or may I, ſeiz d with inſtant frenzy, leap 
nes, he 'Twas all thy pride, with Corydon, to draw Headlong from this high rock into the deep- 40 
The ruſtic rout with ſcrannel pipes of ſtraw F Gomates, 
s a pal. Lacon. a I Thy flute I ſtole not; the nymphs I ſwear, © 
F The flute which Lycon gave me frank and free: | The fountain nymphs, — me for ever dear. 
But pray, what goatſkin did I ſteal from thee ? 10 85 Lacon, * 
a What goatſkin e er hadſt thou, thou lubber lout ? | If I believe thee, goatherd, may I prave if 
Kt is well known thy maſter fecps without, The deſperate pains of Daphois, pig'd with lose 


* , 


* 


2 
— - 


96 

Nought now is ſacred— yet a kid ſtake down, 

Thoul't find my {kill ſuperior to thy own. 
Comates. 

A ſow Minerva brav'd: for ſinging's ſake, 

I'll lay a kid, if thou a lamb wilt ſtake. 

| Lacon. 
Ah fly old fox! but how can this be fair? 
For good ſheep's wool who ever ſheer'd goat's 
hair ? 30 

What booby, blown to folly's utmoſt pitch, 

E'er left an udder d goat to milk a bitch? 
Comates. 

He that's as ſure as thou art to excel, 

Though waſps may fiag with graſhoppers as well: 

But leſt thou turn thy challenge to a flam, 

Pl flake this full-grown goat againſt thy lamb. 


Lacon. 


| Soft, haſty goatherd ! let us hence remove 


To yon wild olive-ſhade beſide the grove; 


or ſing thy beſt, while in pure ſtreams below, 


rateful to ſwains, the cooling fountains flow; 40 
There ſpring ſ,veet herbs, loft couches wait thy 
4 choice, 


| And there the ſprightly graſhoppers rejoice. 


Comates. 
Haſty I'm not, but greatly vex'd at heart 
That thou dar'ſt brave thy teacher at his art; 
Requital baſe !—Breed hounds, or wolf-whelps 
breed, 
Ungrateful, they'll devour you for the deed. 
Lacon. 
Ve goatherds love beyond the truth ta ſtretch : 
When learnt I ought of thee, invidious wretch ? 
But, come, vain boaſter, to the grove along, 
No more thoul't challenge ſhepherds at theſong. 50 
Comates. 
Here reſt we; lo! cyperus decks the ground, 
Oaks lend their ſhade, and ſweet bees murmur 
round 


Their honied hives; here two cool fountains ſpring; 


Here merrily the birds on branches ſing ; 
Here pines in cluſters more umbrageous grow, 


Wave high their heads, and ſcatter cones below. 


n Lacon. 
With me retreat, where ikins of lambs I keep, 


"Whoſe wool's a pillow ſofter far than ſleep : 


Thy goat-ſkins ill with cleanlineſs agree, 

So rank they ſmell, nay rather worſe than thee. 60 

There to the nymphs I'll crown, delightful toil | 

One bowl of milk, and one of ſwecteſt oil. 
Comates. 

Retire with me to more ſequeſter'd bowers, 


There thou ſhalt reſt on fern, and fragrant flowers; 


O'er theſe the ſkins of render kids I'll fpread, 
A ſofter far than thine and ſweeter bed: | 
Eight bowls of milk, to Pan, great god, ſhall foam, 
And eight of honey, and the honey-comb. 
Lacon. | 

Agreed : the conteſt leit thou ſhouldſt evade, 
I'll wait thy ſummons at thy oaken ſhade. 70 
Who ſhall decide the honours of the day ? 
Perhaps Lycopas is not far away. 

| Comates, 
No need of him for judge; for here's as good, 
Morſon the keeper of thy maſter's wood; 
He's cleaving faggots, 


FAWKES'S THEOCRITUS, 


——_—_——— 


| 


Taco. 
Call the woodman near. 
| | Comates, 
Call him thyſelf, for thou canſt make him hear, 
| L acon. 
Friend, hither haſte while we in ſong conteſt, 
And judge impartial who performs the belt. 
Comates. 
Let merit only thy juſt judgment guide, 
Lean not to mine, or tavour Lacon's fide. 80 
Thurius commits to Lacon's care his ſheep z 
Eumara's goats of Sybaris I keep. 
| Lacon, . 
Who a{k'd thee, goatherd, of thy tongue too free, 
Whether the flock belong'd to him or me ? 


Comates. 


By Jove, I vow the ſimple truth I've told; 


But thou grow'ſt vain, and ſcurrilouſly bold. 
; Lacon. | 
Sing on, proud ſwain, nor thus conſume thy breath; 
But not, like Sirens, ſing thy judge to death. 
Cometes. ; 
Me more than Daphnis the chaſte muſes love 
Two kids I offer'd in their laurel grove. 96 
Lacon, f 
Me Phœbus loves, for him a ram l feed, 
Which at the next Carnean feaſt ſhall bleed. 
Comates, 
Twin-bearing goats Il'milk ; “ Ah, hapleſs ſwain, 
„ Alcippe cries, doſt thou their udders drain!“ 
Lacon. 
Full twenty preſſes I with cheeſe can fill, 
And have a love-intrigue whene'er I will, 
Comates. : 
Gay Cleariſta, when perchance we meet, 
Pelts me with apples, and ſays ſomething ſweet. 
Lacon, 
Young Cratidas inſpires my heart to glow, 99 
For down his comely neck the lovely treſſes flow, 
Comates. 
Can dog-briar, or anemonies that bloom 
In hedges, match with roſes in perfuine ? 
Lacon. | 
Can acorns crude, whoſe coat is rough and dry, 
With the ſoft fruitage of the cheſnut vie? 
Comates. 
In yonder juniper there broods a dove, 
The young, when fledg'd, I'll carry to my love. 
J. acon. 
Soſt wool to weave a garment, if I live | 
To ſhear my ſheep, to Cratidas I'll give. | 
Comates. 

Leave thoſe wild olives, kids, and feed below, 
Where the cough tamariſks luxuriant grow. 110 
Lacon, 

Conarus, Cymy, leave thoſe oak-crown'd meads, 
And paſture eaſtward, where the white ram feeds 
Comates. hx 


| A cypreſs pail is mine, and ſculptur'd bowl, 


I'll keep them for the charmer of my ſoul. 
Lacon. 
This wolf-dog, to his flock and maſter true, | 
I'}1 give my boy, the wild beaſts to purſue, 
Comates. 
Ye prowling locuſts, that devour my fruits, 
Touch not my vines, for tender are the ſhoots, 
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IDYLLIUM v. 


Ye graſloppers. how I this goatherd vex | 


Thus you r etyus of the field perplex. 120 | 


Comates. 


] hate the bruſh-tail' d foxes, that by night 
Steal Myco's grapes and __ eſcape-by flight. 
Lac 


I hate dull beetles, that — for prey 

Philonda's figs, then buzzing wheel away. 
Comates, 

Have you forgot, when once beneath my ſtroke, 

You writh'd with pain, and ran to yonder oak ? 


Lacon 
Yes, faith ! but when Eumars laſh'd thee. well, 
And bound with thongs, I readily can tell. 
Comates. 
Morſon, who's angry now ?—Go, frantic ſwain, | 
Go, gather ſquills to calm your ruffled brain. 130 
Latin. 
Morſon, I've nettled ſomebody full ſore 
Go, gather ſowbread, and be mad no more. 
Comates. 
May Himera with milk, and Crathis flow, 
With wine, and fruit on plants acquatic grow. 
Lacon. 
May Sybaris with honey ſtreams diſtil, 
And maids each morn their urns with honey fill. 
Comates. 
My goats on cytiſus and wild oats browſe, 
And reſt on arbutus and lentiſck boughs. 


— 


« 


5 
Lacon. 
With fragrant balm my ſheep ate daily fed; 2 
And ivy mix'd with roſes is their bed. 140 


Comates. g 
Alcippe charms not, though ſent a dove; 
She neither preſs'd my ears, nor kiſs'd me for my 

love. 
Tacos. 

1 love with warmeſt ardour young Futiede, 
Who gave me kiſſes for a paſtoral reed. 

Comates, 
Can pies contend with nightingales ? the owl 
With ſwatis ? but you love diſcotd at your ſoul; 

Moron. 


| Ceaſe, Lacon, ceaſe thy long; for I decree 


The lamb, Comates, as thy due to thee: 


Go, to this nymphs the welcome offering make, 


And let thy Morſon of the feaſt partake, 158 


Comotes. . 
By mighty Pan, thou ſhalt, auſpicious boy ; 
Sce how my goats leap w'antonly for Joy + 
| too will leap, victorious as I am, 
And laugh at Lacon, ſince I've gain'd the lemb, 
Rejoice, my kids, for in the cooling wave 
Of Sybaris to-morrow ye ſhall lave. 
You butting, wanton goat I muſt forbid, 
Till I have ſacrific'd, to touch a kid 


What, ruttiſh ſtill : —your courage I'll abate, 


Or may | ſuffer poor Melanthius' fate. 169 


% 
— 


— 
— — 


NOTES ON IDYLLIUM v. 


Ver. 1. Sybaris was once a powerful city of Ca- 
lbria near Croton, in the bay of Tarentum ; the 
inhabitants were ſo much addicted to pleaſure and 
elleminacy, that their luxury became a proverb. 


Ver. 5. 
——aut unquam tibi fiſtula ceri 
JunQa fuit ? non tu in triviis, indocte, ſolebas 
tridetiti miſerum ſtipulk diſperdere carmen ? 
Virg. Ec. 3. 25. 


Ver. 8. The Greek is aa avxov rorruel 
arms, the word moxrmurtiy ſeems very expreſſive 
of the mean idea Comates had of the ſhepherd's 
jiping. Milton had both Theocritus and Virgil 
it view. 


-Their lean and flaſhy ſongs 
Grate on their ſcrannel pipes bf wretched ſtraw. 
: Lycidas. 
Ver. 9. 
7 dono mihi quam dedit olim. 
Eel. 2. 3). 


Ver. 12. The ancients uſed to ſleep on various 
forts of ſkins; thus in Homer, Liad 10., ſpeaking 
« Diomed, 


I, vro N e 


A bull's black hide compos'd the hero's bed; 


A ſplendid carpet roll'd beneath his head, Pope. 
TrxaNs. II. 6 


4 


Ver. 20. The Greek is «; kes, into Crathis 
the name of a river near Sybarls. _ 


Ver. 25. This is a proverb that ſeems to have 


taken its riſe from the following circumſtance 2 
Hercules, on his arrival at Dios, a city of Mace- 
donia, ſaw ſeveral people coming ont of a temple : 
and being himſelf defirous to enter and worſhip, 
he inquired to whom it belonged; and being in- 
formed it was dedicated to Adonis, he anſwered, 
„dir «gov, nothing is ſacred : for Adonis being no 
deity, he did not think him deſerving of any ho- 


nour or worſhip ; by which ſeems to be meant, 


things that make a ſhow of ſomething great and 
ſacred, but in reality are nothing but forry and 
ridiculous trifles. Petter. 
Ver. 27. Ts wor” Aﬀavniny wiv niet, an adage 
that is uſed, when ignorant people put themſelves 
in competition with men of learning. 
Ver. 32. —Ts aan aννỹůheuk alu. 


Virgil bas, 


1dem jungat vulpes & ee kircok. 
el. 3. 91. 
ver. 4 


Hic * i fonts; bie mollia prata, Lycori; 


Hic nemus. El. 10. 42. 


Ver. 42. | 7 
——- Reſonant arbuſta cicadis. Ei. 2. 13. 


Ver. 48. There was a —_— in this place (c 
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38 


omit tranſlating four lines in the original, which 
are infinicely too indelicate for modeſt cars. 


Ver. 50. | 
Efliciam poſthàc ne quenquam voce laceſſas. 
Ed. 3. 51. 
Ver. 51. The Greek is, 
Telw derts, 495 XUT 805, 
zd. 42.00 Copectuv]s To]6 0RAYVECSY WENLOT EU, 


Which occurs in the firſt Idyllium. See ver. 136. 


Ver. 52. | 
Eque ſacrà reſonant examina quercu. Fal. 7. 13. 


Ver. 56. The Greek word is, ,; Virgil has 
Strata jacent paſũm ſua quæ que ſub arbore poma. 

| Fel. 7. < 4- 

Ver. 8. The Greek is, uy waraxulten. We 
find the ſame expreſſion in the fifteenth 1dyl. ver. 
125. in the Greek. 


TlogPugitu t TEX n]t; ava, KEAKXW|1g01 DTVW. 
Virgil has, fomno mollior herba. Eel. 7. 45. 


Softer than ſeep, ſeems full as proper a figure as 
downy fleep, which is frequently uſed by modern 
poets. 0 

Ver. 623. . 
Focula bina novo ſpumantia laQe quotannis, 


Crateraſque duos fiatuam tibi pinguis olivi. 
Eel. 5. 67. 


Ver. 64. See the note on ver. 22. Idyl. III. 
The Greek is, yazxav, which an eminent bo- 
taniſt informs me is the horned poppy. 


Ver. 69. 
Nunquam hodie effugies ; veniam quocunque vo- 
caris. Zel. 3. 

Ver. 77. 

| Ocyus, inquit, - 

Hunc ades, © Melibee, Eel. 7. 8. 

Ver. 87. 
Quin age fi quid habes, &c. Fel. 7. 52. 


Ver. 89. Theocritus, as well as Virgil, lays i: 
down as an indiſpenſible rule to himſelf, in theſe 
Amœbæan verſes, to make the reſpondent ſhep- 
herd anſwer his opponent in exactly the ſame num- 
ber of lines: which muſt be allowed to be ex- 
tremely difficult in a tranſlation ; how I have ſuc- 
ceeded, muſt be left to the determination of the 
candid reader, who, it is hoped, will make pro- 
per allowances for ſuch a conſtraint. 

Ver. 91. 


Et me Phoebus amat. Fil. 4. 62. 


Ver. 93. This was a feſtival obſeryed in moſt 
of the cities of Greece, in honour of Apollo, ſur- 


FAWKEES'S THEOCRITUS. 


who was inſtructed by this god in the art of di- 
vination, but afterward» murdered by the Dorians; 
this fact Apollo revenged upon them by a dread- 
ful plague, to avert which, they inſtituted this fel - 
tival See Potter's Ant. 


Ver 97. 
Malo me Galatea petit, laſciva puella. Ecl. 3. 64. 
Ver. 99. 


At mihi ſeſe offert ultro meus ignis Amyntas. 
Eal. 3. 66. 


Ver. 100. Long hair was peculiar to the Lace- 
demonians; they looked upon it as the emblem of 
liberty, and thoſe who wore it as incapable of com- 
mitting any illiberal action. 

Ver 10s. 

Parts mze Veneri ſunt munera; namque notavi 
Ipſe locum, ariæ quo congrellere palumbes. - 


Ver. 110. See Idyl. I. ver. 16. 
Ver. 122. See note of Idyl. I. ver. 56. 


I. ver. 111 
Flumina jam lactis, jam flumina neRaris ibant. 
Ver. 134. The Greek is, oe which my bota- 
nic friend takes to be water-parſnips. 
Ver. 135. 


Mella fluant illi, ferat et rubus aſper amomum. 
| Kel. 3. 


Ver. 137. 
Florentem cytiſum ſequitur laſciva capella. 
Ecl. 2. 64. 


Ver. 38. The Greek is, cn. the tree that 


produce» maſtich. 
Ver. 142. There was a particular fort of kiſs, 


which is called by Suidas vf, the pot, when 
they took the perſon, like a pot, by both his cars: 
it is mentioned by Tibulius, 

Natuſque parenti 

Oſcula comprenſis auribus eripiet. B. 2. Eleg. 5. 


Ver. 145. 
Certent et cycnis ululæ. Fil. 8. 55. 
Ver. 155. 
lpſe, ubi tempus erit, omnes in fonte lavabo. 
Ecl. 3. 97. 


Ver. 160, The fate of Melanthius, one of the 
| ſuitors of Penelope, is thus deſcribed by Homer, 
See his Odyſſey, B. 22. as tranſlated by Mr. Pope, 


Then forth they led Melanthius, and began 
Their bloody work : they lopp'd away the man, 


The wretch, and ſhorten'd of his noſe and ears; 
His hands and fect next felt the cruel ſteel: 
He roar d, and torments gave his ſoul to hell. 


named Carneus, from one Carnus an Seen, 


Eel. 3. 68. 


Ver. 133. Ovid has a fimilar paſſage, Met. B. 


Morſel tor dogs then trimm'd with brazen ſheers 


IDYLLIUM vr. 


IDYLLIUM VL 


THE HERDSMEN. 


THE ARGUMENT, 


Dauorras and Daphnis drive their herds together into one place, and ſing largely the paſſion of 
Polyphemus for Galatæa. Daphnis begins firſt, and addreſſes himſelf to Daatas as to the Cyclops; 


Dameœtas anſwers him, as in the perſon of Polyphemus. 
ton actions, and Polyphemus's obduracy from his negle& of the fea-nymph. 


Galatea's love is deſcribed from her wan- 
his Idyllium is in- 


ſcribed to Aratus, who was the friend of Theocritus, and ſuppoſed to be the author of an aſtrono- 


mical poem, called Afati Phenomena, 


Dauorrus and young Daphnis, tuneful ſwains, 
Late fed their herds, Aratus, on the plains; 

The firſt was ruddy with a golden beard; 

On Daphnis' cheek ſcarce doubtful down appear d. 
Faſt by the margin of a murmuring ſpring, 
Midſt noon-tide hear, they thus effay'd to ſing. 
And, while their cattle ſought the cooling wave, 


Firſt Daphnis ſung, for he the challenge gave. 


Daphnis. 
O Polyphemus, while your flocks you keep, 
With apples Galatea pelts vour ſheep Ic 
And calls you goatherd, and ungrateful ſwain ; 
Meanwhile you pipe in ſweetly warbled ſtrain, 
Nor ſee the wild nymph, ſenſclefs as a log; 
And lo! aga n ſhe pelts your ſaithful dog; 
L.iſt ! liſt * he barks, and in a ſtrange amaze 
His dancing ſhadow in the ſea ſurveys; 
Ah! call him back, leſt on the maid he leap, 
And tear her limbs emerging from the dcep. 
Lo where ſhe wantons, frolic light, and fair, 
As down of bearsfoot in ſoft ſummer air; 20 
And ſtill impell'd by ſtrange capricious fate, 
Flies thoſe that love, and foll»w- thoſe that hate. 
lu vain the blandiſhments of love ſhe plics, 
For faults are beauties in a lover's eyes. 
Thus Daphnis ſung. Damœtas thus reply'd : 
Dametas. 
By mighty Pan, the wily nymph 1 ſpy'd 
Pelting my flock, | ſaw with this one eye 
May heaven preſerve its luſtre till I die: 
Though Telemus preſages ills to come; 
Let him reſerve them for his ſons at home. 30 
To teaze, I ſeem regardleſs of her game, 
And drop ſome items of another flame : 


Soon to Bo ears the ſpreading rumour flies, 

For envy then and jealouſy ſhe dies: 

And furious, riſing from her azure waves, 

She ſcarches all my folds and all my caves : 

And then my dog. obedient to command, 

Barks as ſhe walks, and bays her off the ſtrand 2: 


For when | lov'd, he wagy'd his tail with glee, 


Fawn'd, whin'd, and loll'd his head upon her 


knee 


This practice ſhortly will ſucceſsful prove, 


S'e'Il ſurely ſend me tidings of her love. 
But I'll exclude this ſca- jilt, till ſhe ſwears 
To preſs with me the bed herſelf prepares. 
Nor am | fo deform'd. for late I ſtood, 
And view'd my face in occan's tranquil flood ; 
My beard ſeem'd fair, and comely to the fight ; © 
My eye, though ſingle, ſparkling, full, and 
brighr : 

My teeth array'd in heauteous order ſhone, . 49 
Well match'd, and whiter than the Parian ſtone, 
And leſt enchantment ſhould my limbs infeſt, 
| chree times dropt my ſpittle un my breaſt ; 
This charm I learnt from an old ſorcereſs' tongue, 
Who harveſt-home at Hipocoon's ſung. 

Damæœtas ended, and with eager joy 
Daphnis embrac'd, and kiſs'd. the blooming boyz 
Then gave, as beſt his ſprightly taſte might ſuit, 
A pipe melodious, and receiv'd a flute. 
Damertas deftly on the flute could play, 
And Daphois ſweetly pip'd, and caroll'd to his 

lay 60 

Their heifers gambol'd on the graſs green fields; 
In ſioging acither conquers, neither yields. 


— 


NOTES ON IDYLLIUM VT. 


Ver. 1. 


Compulerantque gregis Corydon et Thyrſis in 
Virg. Eel. 7. 2. 


unam. 


Ver. 10. Sce Idyl. V. ver. 97. 


* 


Ver. 12. 
Au, Tityre, lentus in umbra 
Formoſam relonare doces Amaryllida ſylvas. 
Ed. 


Gi 


1. 4« 


Ver. 22. Horace has a paſſage ſimilar to this, 


Tranſvolat in medio poſita, et fugientia captat. 


Ver. 20. A2; ſee Martyn's note on Geor. 
B. 4. 123. 


Meus eſt amor huic ſimilis, nam 


B. I. Sat. 2. 


Ver. 29. Polyphemns, in the gth Book of Ho- 
mer's Odyſſey, gives an account of Velemus, which 
beg leave to lay before the reader in Mr. Pope's 
tranſlation, ver. 593. 

Th' aſtoniſh'd ſavage with a roar replies: 

Oh heav'ns oh faith of ancient prophecies! 
This Telemus Eurymedes foretold, | 
(The mighty ſcer, who on theſe hills grew old; 
Skill'd the dark fate of mortals to declare, 

And lzarn'd in all wing'd omens of the air) 
Long ſince he menac'd, ſuch was fate's command; 
And nam'd Ulyſſes as the deſtin'd hand. 


i 


Ver. zo. 
Dii capiti ipſius generique reſervent. 
Zu. B. 8. 484. 
. Ver. 39. Horace, ſpeaking of Cerberus fawn- 
ing upon Bacchus, expreſſes himſelf almoſt in the 
Lame words, 
| —Leniter atterens 
Caudam, et recedentis trilingui 
Ore pedes, tetigitque crura. B. 2. Od. 19. 
Ver. 45. Nothing cas be better fancied than to 
make this enormous ſon of Neptune uſe the ſea ſor 
His looking glaſe; but is Virgil ſo happy when his 
Jittle landmen ſays, 
Non ſum adeo inſormis: nuper me in littore vidi, 
Cum placidum ventis ſtaret mare? FE. 2. 25. 


His wonderful judgment for once deſerted him, 
or he might have retained the ſentiment with a 


flight change in the application. 5 


Hurd's Letter on the Marks of Imitation. 


0 FAWKES'S THEOCRITUS. 


Ovid alſo imitates this paſſage in his Metant; 
B. 13. ver. 840. 
Certẽ ego me novi, liquidæ que in imagine vidi 
Nuper aquz : placuitque mihi mea forma videnti. 
Ver. 50. Horace has, 


Glycerz nitor | 
Splendentis Pario marimore purius. B. x. Od. 19. 


Ver. 52. The ancients imagined that ſpitting in 
their boſoms three times (which was a ſacred num. 
ber, ſee note on Idyl. II. ver. 51.) would prevent 
faſcination, 

Ver. 53, The Greek is a g xorurrees, Which 
all the interpreters have taken for a proper name, 
whereas it undoubtedly fignifies an enchantreſs or 
ſorcereſs; for Horace calls the magical arts, which 
8 makes uſe of, Cotyttia. See Canidia's an- 

Wer. a 


Inultus ut tu riſeris Cotyttia 
Vulgata, ſacrum liberi Cupidinis ? 


Safely ſhalt thou Cotytto's rites 
Divulge, and lawleſs love's delights? Duncombe, 


Cotys, as Dacier obferves, was the goddeſs that 
prefided over enchantments and all the abomina. 
tions that were practiſed in Greece and Thrace. 
See Juvenal, Sat. 2. ver. gr. 

Ver. 54. This verſe occurs, Idyl. X. ver. 16. 


Ver. 9. 
Tu calamos inflare leves, ego dicere verſus. 
Esa. 5.% 


Ver. 61. Horace has the ſame thought, 
Ludit herboſo pecus umne campo, &c. B. 3. 0d.18, 


In paſtures all the cattle ſport, 
Soon as returns thy hallow'd day; 
To meads the vacant hinds reſort, 
And, round th' unharneſ, d oxen play. 
Duncombe, 


IDYLLIUM VII. 


 THALYSIA; OR, THE VERNAL VOYAGE, 


: | THE ARGUMENT, | 
Tuts is a narration of a journey which Theocritus, along with two friends, took to Alexandria; as 
they are travelling, they happen to meet with the goatherd Lycidas, with whom they join company, 
and entertain each other with ſinging. Our poet had contracted a friendſhip, in the iſle of Cos, 
with Praſidamus and Antigenes, who invited him into the country to celebrate the ſcaſt of Ceres. 
The Thalyſia was a ſacrifice offered by huſbandmen, after harveſt, in gratitude to the gods, by 
whoſe blefling they enjoyed the fruits of the carth. | 


Wax Eucritus and I, with one conſent, 
Join'd by Amyntas, from the city went, 
And in our progreſs, meditating flow, 
March'd where the waters of Halenta flow : 
Antigenes and Phraſidamus, names 


Renown'd afar, for each bright honour claims, 


The ſons of Lycopeus, at the ſhrine. 
Of fruitful Ceres offer'd rites divine : | 

In their rich veins the blood divinely roll'd 
Of Clytia virtuous, and of Chalcon bold; 1c 
Chalcon, ſupreme of Cos, at whoſe command 
The Burine fountain flow d, and fertiliz'd the land; 
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IDYLLIUM vn. 


Near it tall elms their amorous arms enwove 
With poplars pale, and form'd a ſhady grove. 
Scarce had we meaſur'd half our deſtin'd way, 
Nor could the tomb of Braſilus ſurvey ; 
When travelling on the road we chanc'd to meet 
The tuneful goatherd, Lycidas of Crete; 
His very looks confeſt his trade; you'd {wear 
The man a goatherd by his gait and air: 20 
His ſhoulders broad a goatſcin white array'd, 
Shaggy and rough, which ſmelt as newly flay'd; 
A threadbare mantle wrapt his breaſt around, 
Which with a wide-wove ſurcingle he bound: 
In his right hand, of rough wild olive made, 
A ruſtic crook his ſteps ſecurely ſtay'd ; 
A ſmile ſerencly cheer'd his gentle look, 
And thus with pleaſure in his eye he ſpoke : 

* Whither, Simichidas, fo faſt away, 
© Now when meridian beams inflame the day? 30 
Now when green lizards on the hedges lie, 
© And creſted larks forſake the fervid ſky, 
gay, does the profter'd feaſt your haſte excite, 
* Or to the wine-preſs ſome old friend invite ? 
* For ſuch your ſpeed, the pebbles on the ground, 
s Daſh'd by your clogs, at every ſtep reſound !* 

Then I; “Dear Lycidas, fo ſweet your ſtrains, 
« You ſhame the reapers and the ſhepherd ſwains; 
« Your pipe's ſam'd numbers, though they pleaſe 

„me well, 

Hope ſpurs me on to rival, or excel: 40 
« We go great Ceres ſeſlival to ſhare ; ; 
« Our honour'd friends the ſacred rites prepare: 
„To her they bring the firſt fruit of their ſtore, 
« For with abundavce ſhe has bleſt their floor, 
*« But ſince, my friend, we ſteer one common way, 


And ſhare the common bleſſings of the day, 


« Let us as thus we gently pace along, 

„ Divert the journey with bucolic ſong. 

* Me the fond ſwains have bonour'd from ** 
« youth, 

« And call the muſcs' moſt melodious mouth; 50 

They ſtrive my ears incredulous to catch 

« With praiſe in vain ; for I, who ne'er can match 


Sicelidas, or ſweet Phitetas' ſong, 


® Croak like a frog the graſhopper's among. 
Thus with alluring words I footh'd the man, 
And thus the goatherd with n ſmile began: 
* Accept this crook, ſmall token of my love, 
For ſure you draw your origin from Jove 
* | ſcorn the builder, who, to ſhow his {kill, 
© Rears walls to match Oromedon's proud hill; 60 
* Nor do thoſe poets merit more regard 
* Who dare to emulate the Chian bard, 
Since ſongs are grateful to the ſhepherd ſwain, 
© Let each rehearle ſome ſweet bucolic ſtrain ; 
I'll fing thoſe lays (and may the numbers pleaſe) 
Which late laſt ſpring 1 labour'd at my eaſc.“ 
Oh may Agevax, with proſperous gale, 
To Mitylene, the pride of Leſbos, fail! 
Though now the ſouth winds the vext ocean ſweep, 
And itern Orion walks upon the deep; 70 
So will he ſooth thoſe love-conſuming pains 
That burn my breaſt and glow within my veins. 
May puns 5 ſmooth the waves, and calm the 


ſea 
Aud the * ſouth-eaſt ſink into a breeze; 
7 


101 


Halcyons, of all the bird: that haunt the main, 
Moſt lov'd and honour'd by the Nereid train. 
May all things ſmile propitious while he ſails ! 
To the wiſh'd port convey him ſafe, ye gales! 
Then ſhall my brows with violets be crown'd, 
Or dill ſweet ſmelling, or with roles bound: 80 
Before the hearth LI quaff the Prelean bowl; 
Parch'd beans ſhall ſtimulate my thirſty foul : 
High as my arms the flowery couch ſhall ſwell 
Of fleabane, parſley, and ſweet aſphodel. 
Mindful of dear Ageanax, I'll drink, 

Till to the lees the roſy bowl I fink. 

Two ſhepherds ſweetly on the pipe ſhall play, 
And Tityrus exalt the vocal lay : 

Shall ſing how Daphnis the coy damſel lov'd, 
And, her purſuing, o'er the'mountains rov 's; 99 
How the rough oaks bewail'd his fate, that grow 
Where Himera's meandring waters flaw; . 
While he ſtill urg'd o'er Rhodope his flight, - 
O'er Hæmus, Caucaſus, or Atho's height, 

And, like the ſnow that on their tops appears, 
Diſſolv'd in love, as that diſſolves in tears. 

Next he ſhall ſing the much enduring hind 


By his harſh lord in cedar cheſt confin'd ; 


And how the honey bees, from roſeat bowers, 
Suſtain'd him with the quinteſſence of flowers; 
For on his lips the muſe her balm diſtill'd, 101 
And his ſweet mouth with ſweeteſt nectar fill'd, 
O bleſt Comatas! nobly haſt thou ſped, 
Confin'd all ſpring, to be with honey fed! 
O had'ſt thou liv'd in theſe auſpicious days! 
I'd drive thy goats on breezy hills to graze, 
While thou ſhould'ſt under oaken ſhades recline, 
Or ſweetly chant beneath the verdant pine. 
He ſung—and thus | anſwer d: © Friendly ſwain, 
© Far other numbers me the wood-nympk train 110 
* Taught, when my herds along the hills 1 drove, 
* Whoſe fame, perchance, has reach'd the throne 
© of Jove. | 
Vet, for thy ſake, the choiceſt will I chooſe; 
Then lend an ear, thou darling of the muſe !* 
On me bland Cupids ſneez'd, who Myrto love 
Dearly, as kids the fpring-embelliſh'd grove : 
Aratus too, whoſe friendſhip is my joy, 


{| Aratus fondly loves the beauteous boy: 


And well Ariſtis, to the muſes dear, 

Whoſe lyre Apollo would vouchſafe to hear, 120 
And well Ariſtis knows, renown'd for truth, 

How ſond Aratus loves the blooming youth. 

O Pan! whoſe Omole's fair mountain charms, ' 


Place him, uncall'd, in dear Aratus' arms! 
| Whether Philinus, or ſome ſofter name ; 
Then may Arcadian youths no longer 1 


With ſcaly ſquills, thy ſhoulders or thy fide, 
When in the chaſe no veniſon is ſupply'd. 
But may'ſt thou, if thou dar'ſt my boon deny, | 
Torn by fell claws, on beds of nettles lie, 130 
All the cold winter freeze beneath the pole 
Where Hebrus' waves down Edon's mountains 
In ſummer, glow in Ethiopia's fires, (roll; 
Where under Blemyan rocks ſcorch'd Nile retires. 
Leave, O ye loves, whoſe cheeks out-bluſh the roſe), 
The meads where Hyetis and Byblis flows, ; 
To fair Dione's ſacred hill remove, - 


And bid the co Philinus glow with love. 


Gi 
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Though as a pear he's ripe, the women ſay, 
Thy bloom, alas! Philinus, fades away 140 
No more, Aratus, let us watch fo late, 
Nor nightly ſerenade before his gate: 
But in this ſchool let ſome unmeaning ſot [his lot. 
Toil when the firſt cock crows, and hanying be 
Reft be our portion ! and, with potent charm, 
May ſome enchantreſs keep us free from harm 
I ſung : he view'd me with a tmiling look; 
And for my ſong preſented me his crook : 
Then to the left he turn'd, through flowery meads, 
The winding path-way that to Pyxa leads; 150 
While with my friends I took the right-hand road 
Where Phraſidamus makes his fweet abode; 
Who courteous bade us on ſaft beds recline 
Of lentiſk, and young branches of the vine; 
Poplars and elms above, their foliage ſpread, 
Lent a cool ſhade, and wav'd the breezy head ; 
Below, a ſtream, from the nymphs ſacred cave, 
In free meanders led its murmuring wave : 
In the warm ſun-beams, verdant ſhrubs among, 
Shrill graſhoppersrenew'd their plaintive forg : 160 
At diſtance far, conceal'd in ſhades, alone, 
Sweet Philomela pour d her tuncful moan : 


—— 


The lark, the goldſinch warbled lays of love, 
And ſweetly penſive coo'd the turtle dove: 
While honey-bees, for ever on the wing, {ſpring. 
Humm'd round the flowers, or ſipt the filver 
The rich, ripe ſcaſon gratify d the ſenſe 
With ſummer's ſweets, and autunin's redolence, 
Apples and pears lay ſtrew'd in heaps around, 
And the plum's loaded branches kiſs'd the ground. 
Wine flow ed abundant from capacious tuns, 171 
Matur'd divively by four ſummers ſuns, 
Say, nymphs of Caſtaly for ye can tell, 
Who on the ſummit of Parnafſus dwell, 
Did Chiron e'er to Hercules produce | 
In Pholus' cave ſuch bowls of generous juice? 
Did Polypheme, who from the mountain's ſteep 
Hurl'd rocks at veſſels ſailing on the deep, 
E'er drain the goblet with ſuch nectar crown'd, 
Nactar that nimbly made the Cyclops bound, 180 
As then, ye nymphs! at Ceres' holy ſhrine + 
Ye mix'd the milk, the honey, and the wine, 
O may l prove once more that happy man 
In her large heaps to fix the purging fan! 
And may the goddeſs ſmile ſerene and bland, 
While ears of corn, and poppies grace her hand. 


— 


— — 


NOTES ON IDYLLIUM VII. 


Tais idyllium is called OAAT TIA, » EAPINH 
OAOITIOPIA, which has always been travflated 
IJhaiyſia; or, the Verna! Journey, but certainly 
very abſurdly, as it implics a contradiction, the 
Thalyfia being celebreted in autumn. Heinſjus 
has proved, that obe, fifnifies o TAvs, a navi- 
gation or voyage this poem, therefore, may be 
ſlyled the Vernal Voyage of Ageanax, Ir is well 
known that the ancients undertook no voyages 
but in the ſpring or autumn; the vernal naviga- 
tion was called 5zgwy4, and the othe SN ; Lycidas, 
therefore, the picceding {pring, had compoled a 
poem on the vernal voyage of his friend, which, 
as they are travelling on the road, he repeats: It 
contains the moſt ardent wiſhes and vows ſor his 
ſafety, and ſeems to have given Horace the hint 
for his third Ode of the fi:ft book, on Virgil's 
voyage. | 

Ver. 10. The Scholiaſt ſzys, that Clytia was 


the daughter of Merops, and nurried to Eurypi- 


Jus, king of the Coans, who was contemporary 
with Hercules; ſhe was the mother of Chalcon. 
Homer mentions Eurypilus as king of Cos; 


Cos, where Eury pilus poſſeſt the ſway | 
Till great Alcides made the rcalms obey. * 

| Pipe t Il. B. 1. 

Ver. 13. | | 
——--tic candida populos antro 
Imminet, ct lentæ texunt umbracula vites. 
al. 9. 41. 

Here, o'er the grotto, the pale poplar weaves 
With bluſhing vines, a Canopy of lcaves. Barton, 


Ver. 15. 
Hinc adeo media eſt nobis via: namque ſepulchrum 
Incipit apparere Bianoris. Eci. 9. 59. 


Ancient tombs were uſually placed by the road 
fide ; hence the expreſſion /ifte viatar, which is ab- 
lurdly introduced into modern epitaphs not placed 
in ſuch ſituations. 


Ver. 29. | | 
Quo te, Mari, pedes? an, quo via ducit, in urbem? 
Ecl. 9. 1. 


The grammarians have puzzled themſelves to 
find out who this Sirwichidas was; it is ſtrange 
they did not recolle& a paſſage of I heoctitus, in 
his poem called the Syrinx, where he claims this 
appellation to himſelf ; 5 anc 


N. red TvP3).0P0gw) iE 
Ila Ties $ire Tus 
Wyuxay, Cui (Pani) bunc perar-portantium 
amabilem theſaurum Paris feſuit Simichidas anime; 
where, in a myſtical manner, he confeſſes Simi- 
chidas and Theocritus to be the ſame perſon : Pa- 
ris and Iheocritus are the ſame; for Paris, when 
he was made judge ot the beauty of the three 
goddeſſes, was Theocritus, that is, On Kerns 3 
Thus Paris metaleptically is taken for Theocritus. 
Heinſrus. 


Ver. 31. The grcen lizard is very common in 
Italy; it is larger than our common eft, or ſwift : 
this circumſtance ftrongly marks the time of the 


day. Virgil imitates the paſſage, 


Nunc virides etiam occultant ſpineta lacertos. 
f Fel. 2. 8. 


Ver. 36. The Greek is aνν : gj wat 
a kind of wooden ſhoe armed with iron nails, pe- 
culiar to the Bœotians, with which they uſed to 


| tread the grapes in che wine · prels. 


— | 
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NOTES ON 


Ver. 44. 
w—_— YN: que illum 
Flava Ceres alto necquicquam ſpectat Olympo. 
. Geor. B. 1 95. 
Ver. 47. 
Cantantes licet uſque, miaus via lædet, eamus. 


Ecl. 9. 64+ 


Ver. 49. 
At me fecere paetam 
| Fierides: ſunt ct mihi carmina: me que que dicunt 
| ater paitores, ſed uon ego credulus 11113. 
Fel. 9. 64. 
Ver. 52. Virgil follows very cloſe; 


Nam neque achuc Varo videor, nec dicere Ciuna 
Digna, led argutus inter aer anſer olores, 
Eel. 9. 35. 
Ver. 53. That is, Aſclepiades, the ſon of Sice- 
lidas; the father's name is put for the ſon's : he 
was a Samian poet, a writer of epigrams. Phile- 
tas was of Cos. Both thele are mentioned in that 
beautiful Idylſium which Moſchus wrote on the 
death of Bion; indeed this mention is in the ſix 
verſes which were wanting in the ancient editions 
of that poet, and which are ſuppoſed to have been 
ſupplied by Marcus Muſurus of Crete ; though 
Scaliger affirms that they were written by Moſchus: 
Sicelidas, the Samian ſhepherd ſweet, 
And Lycidas, the blitheſt batd of Crete, 
" Whoſe ſprightly looks erſi ſpoke their bearts elate, 
Now ſorrowing mourn thy fad untime]y fate; 


Mourns too, Philctas' elegiac muſe. F. F. 
Ver. 57. 
At tu ſume pedum. Fil. 5. 88. 


Ver, 60. This was the name of a mountain in 
the iſland of Cos, which ſeems to have taken its 
appellation from a giant who was {lain and buried 
there, Propertius mentions Oromedon as one of | 
the giants who waged war againſt the gods; 


Canam cœloque minantem 
Cœum, & Phlegræis Oromedonta jugis. B. 3. El. 8. 


Oromedon on Phlegra's heights III ſing, 
And Cœus threatening heaven's eternal king. 


Ver. 61. The literal ſenſe of the original, is, as 
Heinſius obſerves : © And thoſe birds, or cocks of 
the muſes (poets), that pretend to rival the Chian 
cock or bard (Homer), {trive to no purpoſe: for 
the word ens and codes means the fame thing: 
Theocritus calls Homer the Chian bard or cock, 
in the ſame manner as Horace ſtyles Varius the 
cock of the Mzonian ſong, or the 14255 ol 9 
poetry ; 

Seriberis Vario fortis, & hoſtium 
Victor Mæonii carminis alite. B. 1. Ode 6, 

This paſſage of Theocritus might, perhaps, be 
thus tranſlated: 

Nor do thoſe muſe-cocks merit more regard, 
Who crow defiance to the Chian bard. 

Ver. 65. 

Imo hzc, in viridi nuper quz cortice fagi 
Carmina deſcripſi, & modulans alterna notavi, 
Experi la. E. 1. S* 13. 
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Ver, 66. The Greek is ov ogu, in a mountain ; 
inſtead of which, Herpftus rightly reads uu , in 
the ſpring ; for g ſometimes e ro 62g, the 
ſpring. | 

Ver. 70. 

— Quam magnus Orion, 
Cum pedes incedit medii per maxima Nerei 
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| Sa viam {cindens, humero ſupereminet undas, 


An. 10 763. 
80 through mid-ocean when Orion rides. 
His bulk enormous tow'ts above the tides. Pitt, - 

Mr. Warton obſerves, that Virgil has not bor- 
rowed this thought from Homer: but he does not 
form to have taken it from Theocritus. 

Ver. 73. The ſable of Ceyx and his wife Hal- 
cyone being turned ivto birds, is beautifully related 
in the eleventh book of Ovid's Metamorph. The 
mutual love of theſe perſons ſubſiſted after their 
change; in honuur of which the gods are ſaid ta 
have ordained, that while they fic on their neſt, 
which floats on the fea, there ſhould be os ſtorm; 
Alcyone compreſt, 

Seven days fits brooding on her floating veſt, 

A wintery queen her fire at length is kind, 

Calms every ſtorm, and huthes every wind; 

Prepares his empire for his daughter's eaſe, 

And for his hatching nephews ſmoothes the ſeas, 
Draa 


Ver. 81. 
Ante focu'n, fi frigus erit; fi meſſis, i in umbr a; 
Vina novum fundam calathis arviſia nectar. 
Ecl 5. 70. 


In winter ſhall the genial feaſt be made | 
Before the fire ; by ſummer in the ſhade. Dryden, 
The ancients held three things requiſite towards 
indulging their genius, namely, a good fire, wine, 
and muſic : Lycidas promiſes himſelf thele three 
bleſſings, if Ageanax is favoured with a proſperous 
voyage. Heinſius. 
Ver. 84. See note on Idyl. 4. 34 Aſ;hodel z or 
| the day-lily : Aſphodels were by the ancients 
' planted near burying places, in order to ſupply the 
mans Of the dead with nouriſhment. 
p : Fohnſon's Dia, 
By thofe happy ſouls who dwell 
In yellow mcads-of aſphodel. Pope's St. 


Ver. 86. At entertainments, when they drank 
healths, it was uſual to drain the veſſel they drank 
out of as far as the ſediment : thus, Horace, B. 3. 
Ode 15, addrefliog himſclf to an ancient lady, 
; lays, it did not become her ta empty the veſſel of 
wine to the lees; nec poti velulam fece tenus cadi. 

Ver. 87. 

Cantabunt mihi Damæœtas, & Lyctius Agon. 
Etl. 5. 72. 

Ver. 89. The Greek is, Zwias, and commonly 
underſtood as à proper name, but Heinſius ob- 
ſerves, that it is here only appellative, and ſignifies 
a certain damſel; as Ztves Adnveing is Athenienſts qui» 
dam, a certain Athenian the miſtreſs of Daphais 
was named Echenais. See note on Idyl. T. 107. 

Ver. gr. 
lum etiam lauri, illum etiam flevere myricz. 


— 


Cecilia. 


| Ed. 10. 13. 
| G iii 
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Ver. 92. gee note on Idyl. 1. 77. 
Ver. 93- Virgil imitates this paſſage twice : 


Aut Tmarus, aut RhoJope, aut extremi Garaman- 
tes. El. 8. 44- 


Aut Atho, aut Rhodopen, aut alta Ceraunia. 
Geor. I. 332. 


The disjunRive particle aut, in each verſe, is 
thrice repeated agreeable to Theocritus, | 


H Abe, » PoJorar, » Keuxagwy. 


Ver. Top. 
Atque utinam ex vobis unus, veſtrique ſuiſſem 
Aut cuſtos gregis, &c. Eel. 10. 35. 


Ver. 115. Some ſneezes were reckoned profi- 
table, others prejudicial: Cauſabon obſerves, that 
ſneezing was a diſeaſe, or at leaſt a ſymptom of 
Tome infirmity : and therefore, when any one 
ſneezed, it was uſual to ſay, Z., May you live ; or 
Ziv oweor, God bleſs you. See Potter's Antiq. ch. 17. 

Ver. 117. Suppoſed to be the author of the 
| Phenomena. 

Ver. 123. A mountain of Theſſaly, near Hun, 
5 ſeat of the Centaurs. See Virg. En. B. 7. 


Ver. 126. It was uſual for the ancient heathens 


to treat the images of their gods well or ill, jaſt 


as they fancied they had been uſed by them: 
in like manner the modern Indians chaſtiſe their 
idols with ſcourges whenever. any calamity befalz 
them. There is a paſſage in Anacreon, Ode 10. 
where a ruſtic thus addreſſes a little waxen age 
of Cupid : 


This inſtant, love, my breaſt inſpire, 
"There kindle all thy gentle fire; 
But, if thou fail'ſt to ſavour me, 

I {wear I'll make a fire of thee. 


Pan had a feſtival in Arcadia, the country he 


chiefly delighted in, at which the Arcadians, if | 


they miſſed of their prey in hunting, in anger at 
the god whom they reputed the preſident of that 
fport, uſed to beat his ſtatue with ſquills, or ſea- 
onions. . | Petter” s Ant, ch. 20. 


Ver. 137. 
Nec fi frigoribus mediis Hebrumque bibamus, 
Sithoniaſque nives hiemis ſubeamus aquoſæ: 
Nec fi, cum moriens alta liber aret in ulmo, 
Pen verſemus oves ſub ſidere Cancri. 
Ecl. 10. 65. 


Thus alſo Horace, B. x. Ode 22. 6 Pone me 
pigris, « KC, : 


Place me where vo ſoft ſummer pale - 
Among the quivering branches ſighs, 

Where clouds, condens'd, for ever veil 
With horrid gloom the frowning ſkies ; ; 


Place me beneath the burning zone, 
INN A elime * to human race; 


F. F. | 
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My flame for Lalage I'll own ; 
Her voice and ſmiles my ſong ſhall grace. 


Duncomb7, 
Ver. 132. A lier, and movntain of Thrace. 
Ver. 140. Thus Anacreon, Ode IIth. Azyuon 
as Yοονπσ -i. 


Oft, with wanton ſmiles and jeers, 
Women tell me I'm in years. 


Ver. 150. This is ſuppoſed to be a city in the 
iſland of Cos. 

Ver. 154. See Idyl. 5. 138. 

Ver. 160. I am aware, that the Greek word, 
TETTIS, and the Latin cicadia, means a different 
inſect from our graſhopper ; for it has a rounder 
and ſhorter body, is of a dark green colour, ſits 
upon trees, and makes a noiſe five times louder 
than our graſhopper : it begins its ſong as ſoon ag 
the ſun grows hot, and continues ſinging till it 
ſets : its wings are beautiful, being ſtreaked with 
filver, and marked with brown ſpots; the outer 
wings are twice as long as the inner, and more 
variegated ; yet, after the example of Mr. Pope, 
(fee liad 3. ver. * I retain the uſual tet m. 


Ver. 164. 
Nec gemere atria ceſſabit turtur ab ulmo. 
El. 1. 89. 
Ver. 167, 


Tuis hie omnia plena 

Muneribus; tibi pampineo gravidus autumno 
Floret ager; ſpumat plehis vindemia labris. 

Geor. 2. 5. 


Here all the riches of thy reign abound ; 
Each field replete with bluſhing autumn glows, 


flows. 
N * 


Ver. 172. Horace has, © quadrimum merum.' 
B. 1. Ode 9. 
Ver. 175. Two centaurs: Chiron is ſaid to 
have taught Æſculapius phyſic, Apollo muſic, and 
Hercules aſtronomy, and was tutor to Achilles, 


Ver. 178. 
A larger rock then heaving from the plain, 
He whirld it round; it ſung acroſs the main; 


It fell and bruſh'd the ſtern ; the billows roar, 


| Shake at the weight, and refluent beat the ſhore. 
Pope's Odvſſ. B. 9. 


Ver. 180. Horace ſeems to allude to this, 


Paſtorem ſaltaret uti Cyclopa n | 

B. 1. Sat. LN 
Ver. 182. 

Cui tu lacte favos, et miti dilue ea 


Mix honey ſweet, with milk and mellow wine. 
*. artan, 


And in deep tides for thee the foaming vintage. 


Geor, B. 1. 344. 


inn © Ta a wu 
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IDYLLIUM vill. | = 


IDYLLIUM VIII. 


THE BUCOLIC SINGERS. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


A conteſt in ſinging, between the ſhepherd Menalcas and the neatherd Daphnis, is related; a goat- 
| herd is choſen judge; they ſtake down their paſtoral pipes as the reward of victory; the prize is 
decreed to Daphnis. In this Idyllium, as in the fifth, the ſecond ſpeaker ſeems to follow the turn 
of thought uſed by the firſt. Dr. Spence obſerves, there are perſons in Italy, and particularly in 
Tuſcany, named Improviſatori, who are like the ſhepherds in Theocritus, ſurpriſingly ready at their 
anſwers, reſpondere parati, and go on ſpeech for ſpeech alternately, alternis dicetis, amant alterna camene. 


This Idyllium is addreſſed to his friend Diophantus. 


Daphnis, Menalcas, Goatherd. - 


Deas Diophantus, ſome few days ago, 
Menalcas, on the mountain's breezy brow, 
By chance met Daphnis, bonny, blithe, and fair; 
This fed his herds, and that his fleecy care. 
Both grac'd with golden treſſes, both were young, 
Both ſweetly pip'd, and both melodious ſung : 
Then firſt Menalcas, with complacent look, 
Survey d the maſter of the herd, and ſpoke ; 
Menalcas. 
Daphnis, thou keeper of the bellowing kine ! 
Wilt thou to me the palm of ſong reſign ? 10 
Or try thy ſkill, and then thy maſter own ? 
Thus Daphnis anſwer's : 
 Daphbnis. |, 
Thou ſheep-tending clown, 
Poor-piping ſhepherd ! ſing'ſt thou cer ſo well, 
Thou canſt not Daphnis at the ſong excel. 
Menalcas. 
Stake then ſome wager ; let us trial make: 
| Daphnis. 
I'll make the trial, and the wager ſtake. 
Menalcas. 


| What ſhall we lay, to equal our renown ? 


Daphnis. 
I'll lay a calf, and thou a lamb full-grown. 
Menalcas. 
A lamb I dare not : for my parents keep 
8$tri& watch, and ev'ry ev'ning count my ſheep, 20 
Daphnis. 
What wilt thou ſtake? and what the victor's gains? 
Menalcat. 
A pipe I form'd of nine unequal ſtrains, 
Sweet-ton'd, with whiteſt wax compacted tight; 
This, this I'll fake---but not my pareut's right. 
Dapbnis. 
And I have one of nine unequal ſtrains, [ pains, 
Sweet-ton'd, and wax'd throughout with niceſt 
Which late I made, ev'n now my finger bleeds, 
Sore wounded by a ſplinter of the reeds, 
Who ſhall decide the honours of the day ? 
A Menalcas. | 
Yon goatherd, let him judge the vocal lay; 30 
Our dog barks at him—call—the man is near: 
ke ſhepherds call'd, the goatherd came to hear: 


The laſt decided, while the former ſung. 
Menalcas firſt eſſay d his tuneful tongue: 
Thus in alternate ſtrains the conteſt ran, 


| Daphnis py 6 —Menalcas fcſt began; 


Menalcas, | 
Ye vales, ye ſtreams, from ſource celeſtial ſprung, 


If &er Menalcas ſweetly 7 or ſung, 


Feed well my lambs, and if my Daphnis need 
Your flowery herbage, let his heifers feed. 40 
Dapbnis. | 
Fountains and herbs, rich paſturage, if e er 
Sung Daphnis meet for nightingales to hear, 
Fatten my herds; if to theſe meadows fair 
Menalcas drives, O feed his fleecy care. 
Menalcas. 
When here my fair one comes, ſpring ſmiles a» 
round, a 
Meads flouriſh, and the teats with milk abound, 
My lambs grow fat; if ſhe no longer ſtay, 
Parch's are the meads, the ſhepherd pines away. 
6 I Daphnis. 
Where Milo walks, . bees 
Work food nectarecus, taller are the tree, 50 
The goats bear twins; if he no longer ſtay, 
The herdſman withers, and the herds decay. 
Menalcas. 
O goat, the huſband of the white-hair'd flock !. 
Drink at the ſhady fount by yonder rock, 
'Tis there ſhe lives; and let young Milo know, 
Proteus fed ſca-calves in the deep below. 
Dapbnit. 
Not Pelops' lands, not Craſus' wealth excite | 
My wiſh, nor ſpeed to match the winds in flight; 
But in yon cave to carol with my friend, 
And view the ocean, while our flocks we tend. 60 
Menalcas. 
To teats the drought, to birds the ſnare, the wind 
To trees, and toils are fatal te the hind; 
To man the virgin's ſcorn. . O, father Jove! 
Thou too haſt layguiſh'd with the pains of love, 


Thus in alternate ſtrains the conteſt ran, 
And thus Menalcas his laſt lay began : 
« Wolf, ſpare my kids, my young and tender 
ſheep; _. 1 ag 
Though low my lot, a numerous flock 1 keep, 
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Rouſe, Lightſoot, rouſe from indolence profound; 
JIl fits a ſhepherd's dog to ſleep fo ſound. 70 
Fear not, my ſheep, to crop the verdant plain; 
The paſtur' d herbage ſoon will grow again: 
Feed well, and fill your udders in the vale, 

And when my lambs have ſuckled, fill the pail.” 


He ſung, and Daphnis ſweetly thus reply'd : 
& Me, from her grot, a lovely nymph eſpy'd, 
As late I drove my cattle croſs the plain; [ſwain. 
A long, long look ſhe caſt, and call'd me handſome 
I anſwer'd not, but, as in thought profound, 
Purſu'd my road, with eyes upon the ground. 80 
The heifer ſweetly breathes, and ſweetiy lows, 
Swect is the bullock's voice, and ſweet the cow's: 
"Tis paſſing ſweet to lie by murm'ring ſtreams, 
And waſte long ſummer-days in gentle dreams. 
On oaks ſmooth acorns ornamental grow, 


And golden apples on the pippen glow ; 


Calves grace the cows, light ſkipping on the plain, 
And luſty cows commend the carcful ſwain.“ 


They ſung ; the goatherd thus: 


Goatherd, 
Thy verſe appears 
So ſweet, O Daphnis! to my ravifh'd ears, 
More pleaſing far thy charming voice to me 
Than to my taſte the nectar of the bee. 
Receive theſe pipes, the victor's rightful meed : 
And wouldſt thou teach me, while my kids | feed, 
This goat rewards thy pains, that never fails 
Each morn to fill the largeſt of my pails. 
As ſkips the fawn her mother doe around, 
So Daphnis * for joy, and dancing beat the 
grund: 
As grieve new- married maids their ſires to leave, 
80 Geply Gghing, did Menalcas grieve. 100 
Since that time Daphnis, chief of ſhepherd- 
ſwains, 
Daphnis ſupreme without a rival reigns: 
And, to complete his happineſs, he led 


The blooming Nais to his nuptial bed. 


— _— _— 


* — 


NOTES ON IDYLLIUM VIII. 


Ver. 1. The Greek is, Mz\z viper (ws faves) 
aa gt pare Mirzaxas' the expiefilon ws $evri, 
es #hey ſay, feems very flat, and not correſpondent 
with the native elegance of Vheocritus: and there- 
fore the learned and ingenious John Pierſon (ſee 
His Veriſimilia, p 46.) propoles to read Mana views, 
Aiopavri, vr ag, x. . A. obſerving that Theo- 
critus inſctibes ſeveral Idylllums to his intimate 
friends; for inſtance, he addreſſes the 6th to Ar a- 
tus, the 11th and the 13th to Nicias the phyſician, 
and to this fame Diophantus the 21ſt. Ihis very 

lauſible emendation I have followed in my trani- 


lation. That the librarians cſten obliterated pro- 


per names will appear in the note on ver. 53. of 
this Idyllium. Virgil imitates this paſſage; » 


Compulerantque greges Corydon et Thyrſis i in | 


unum ; 
Thyrſis oves, Cory don diſtentas lacte capellas: 
Ambo florentes ætatibus, Arcades ambo : 
Et cantare pares, et reſpondere parati. Lil. 7. 2. 
Ver. 6. 
Tu calamos inflare le ves, ego dicere verſus. 
| fil. 5.2. 
Ver. 15. 
Vis ergo inter noe, quid poſſit uterque, viciſſim 
Experiamur ? Ec. 3. 28. 
Ver. 18. | 


| — hanc vitulam, ne forte recuſes, Depono. 


bid. | 
Ver. 19. 
De grege non auſim quicquam deponere tecum: 
Eſt mihi namque domi pater, eſt injuſta noverva : 
Biſque die numerant ambo pecus, alter et hœdos. 
Fel. 3. 32. 
Ver. 22. Though nine ſtrains, or reeds, are here 
mentioned, yet the ſhepherd's pipe was generally 
compoled of ſeven reeds, unequal in length, and of 
different tones, joined together with wax, See 
note on Idyl. I. 169; and Virgil, 


| Eft mihi difparibus ſeptem compaQa cicutis 


Fiſtula. Fi. 2. 36. 


It is diſſicult to conceive how the ancient ſhep- 
herds could pipe and ſing at the ſame time: cer- 
tainly that was impraQticable : the moſt probable 
opinion is, that they firſt played over the tune, 
and then ſung a verſe or ſtanza of the ſong anſwer- 
ing thereto, and ſo played and ſung alternately; 
which manner of playing and ſinging is very com- 
mon with the pipers and fiddlers at our country 
wakes, who, perhaps, originally borrowed the 
cuſtom from the Romans, during their reſidence 
in Britain. We find the old Engliſh minſirels 
uſed to warble on their harps, aud then ſing—Sce 

| Percy's eſſay on the ſubject. 
Ver. 29. The fame verſe occurs, Idyl. 5. 71. 
Ver. 3 5. 
Alternis igitur contendere ver ſibus ambo Ceaptre ; 
Hos Cory don, los reſetebat in ordine Thyrſis. 


cl. 7. 18. 
Ver. 45. 
Phyllidis adventu ns] nenius omne virebit. 
Ze. 7+ 5% 
Ver. 48. 


Aret ager; vitio moriens fitit acris herba. 75. 57. 


Pope has finely imitated both Theocritus and 
Virgil 4 
Strephon. 
All nature mourns, the ſkies relent in ſhowers, 
Huſh'd are the birds, and clos'd the drooping 
flowers; 
If Delia ſmile, the flowers begin to ſpring, 
The ſkies to brighten, and the birds to ſing. 
Dafpbnis. 
All nature laughs, the groves are freſh and fair, 
The ſun's mild luſtre warms the vital air; 
If Sylvia ſmiles, new glories gild the ſhore, 
Aud vanquiſh'd Nature ſeems to charm no more. 


Ver. gk. : 
t ſi formoſus Alexis 
Montibus ſhis abeat, videas et flumina ſicca. 


un jb 200014 TEAGITE EM xe May the terri- 
tories Af Pelops, and golden talents, never fall to 
my ſhy/c! xygvrae Taaavre is very frigid; one ex- 
pe&« ſomething better thau this from the Sicilian 
muſe, and therefore the ingevious Pierſon (fee 
his Verifimilia) «bſerving that the librarians fre- 
quently obliterated proper names, iuſtead of xe 
cas reads Kgoigois TeAziTaE; then a new beauty 
ariſes in the oppoſition between the extenſive ter- 
ritories of Pelops, and the talents, or treaſures of 
Crœſus; and what adds to the probability that 
this is the true reading, Theocritus mentions the 
riches of Crœſus in the tenth Idyl. ver, 39. and 
likewiſe Anacreon, Ode 26. ver. 3. Aoxwy d e;cew 
ru Kgelgu, Rich 1 ſeem as Lydia's king: indeed 
every Ichool boy knows that the riches of Craſus 
became a proverb, | 


Ver. 56. 
Protcus turpes paſcit ſub gurgite phocas. 
Georg. 4. 395. 
Ver. 58. 
Curſuque pedum prævertete ventos. 
: LEn. 7. 807. 
Ver 61. The preſent reading in the original is, 
Dae N avy pes, the drought is fatal to waters; 
but a ſriend of mine reads sf: zvx4p0;, drought 
is fatal to the teats, which i far more natuial, 
and agreeable to the idea of a ſhepherd. 
Triſte lupus ſtabulis, maturis frugibus imbres, 
Arboribus venti ; nobis Amaryllidis iræ. 


' Eel, 7. $5. 
Ve „. The Greek is, Ma wot yav IliAores, ; 


' NOTES ON.IDY CLIUM Vil, | _— 


Ill fits a chief, who mighty nations guides, 


| To'waſte long nights in indolent repoſe, Popes ; 


Ver. 72. Thus Virgil, 

Gregibus non gramina deſunt, &c. : 
Geor. B. 2 200. 

There for thy flocks freſh fountains never fail, 

Undying verdure clothes the grefly vale; _ 

And what is cropp'd by day the night renews, 


a Murten. 
Ver 78. | 
Et longum, formoſe, vale, vale, inquit, lola! 
| Esel. 3. 79. 


Ver. 81. This verſe occurs, Idyl. 9. ver. 7. in 
the Greek. 
Ver 83. 3 . | 
Fortunate ſenex, hic inter flumina nota, 
Et fontes ſacros, trigus captabis opacum. 
| | Esel. 1. 52. 
Ver. 85. | 
Vitis ut arboribus decori eſt, ut vitibus uvz, 
Ut gregibus tauri, ſegetes ut pinguibus arvis. 
| | Ei. 5. 32. 
As vines the trees, as grapes the vines adorn. 
As bulls the herds, and fields the yellow corn. 


Ver. 91. | | 
Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine poeta, &c, 
| -Ecl. 5. 4K. 
Mr. Gay has imitated this paſſage, in his 
paſtoral ; . 
Albeit thy ſongs are ſweeter to mine ear, 
Than to the thirſty cattle rivers clear, 


| Or winter porridge to the labuuring youth, 


Or bunns and ſugar to the damſcl's tooth. 


Ver. 93. © 
i re 2 Hos tibi dant calamos, en accipe, muſæ. 
Ver. 70. This ſeems to be an imitation of a Ecl. 6. 6g. 
vetſe in Homer: f Ver. tor. f 
0. xen wανν ie Gun avige. Ex illo Corydon, Corydon eſt tempore nobis. 
1. B. 2. 44. 5 Zed. 7. 70. 
* * 5 


IDYLLIUM IX. 


DAPHNIS AND MENALCAS, - 


THE ARGUMENT, 


Tur herd{man Daphnis, and the ſhepherd Menalcas, are urged by a neighbouring ſhepherd to cop. 
tend in ſinging; the ſong is in alternate ſtrains, and each receives a prize; Daphnis a finely-finiſhed 


club, and Menalcas a conch. The beauty of this Idyſlium conſiſts in the true character of low lifey * 


full of ſelf-commendation, and boaſtful of its own fortune. 


Daraxis, begin! for merrily you play, 

Dzphnis begin the ſweet bucolic lay ; 

Menalcas next ſhall ſing; while paſturing near 
Calves mix with cows, the heifer with the ſteer ; 
The bulls together with the herd may browfe, 
Rove round the copſe, and crop the tender boughs; 


Daphnis, begin the ſweet bucolic train z 
Menalcas next ſhall charm the ſhepherd-ſwain. 


Dapbnis. 
Sweet low the herds along the paſtur'd ground, 
Sweet is the vocal reed's melodious found; IG 
L TON l 


' Sweet pipes the jocund herdſman, ſweet 1 ſing, 
And lodge ſecurely by yon cooling ſpring, 
Where the ſoft ſkins of milk-white heifers, ſpread 
In order fair, compoſe my decent bed : 2 
Ah luckleſs! browſing on the mountain's ſide, 
The ſouth wind daſh'd them headlong, and they 

died. 
There | regard no more bright ſummer's fires 
Than youthful lovers their upbraiding fires. 
Thus Daphnis chanted his bucolic ſtrain; 19 
And thus Menalcas charm'd the ſnhepherd - ſwain. 
Menalcas. | 

A&tna's my parent; there I love to dwell, 
Where the rock-mountains form an ample cell: 
And there, with affluence bleſt, as great I live, 
As ſwains can wiſh, or golden ſlumbers give; 
By me large flocks of goats and ſheep are fed, 
Their wool my pillow, and their ſkins my bed: 
In cauldrons boil'd, their fleſh ſuſtains me well; 
Dry beechen faggots wint'ry ſroſts expel. 
Thus 1 regard no more the cold ſevere 
Then toothleſs men hard nuts when pulſe is 


near. 30 
Here ceas'd the youths; I prais'd their paſtoral 
ſtrains, 


TAWKES'S THEOCRITUS. 


A well-form'd club became young Daphnis' due 
Which in my own paternal woodlands grew, a 
So exquilitely ſhap'd from end to end, 

An artiſt might admire, but could not mend, 

A pearly conch, wreath'd beautifully round, 
Late on the Icarian rocky beach | found, 

The ſhell I gave Menalcas for his ſhare ; 39 
Large was the conch, its fleſh was rich and rate, 
(This in five equal portions I divide) 

And to five friends a plenteous meal ſupply'd. 
Pleas'd he receiv'd, and lik'd his preſent well, 
And thus he ſweetly blew the ſhining ſhell : 

Hail, rural muſes, teach your bard thoſe ſtraing 

Which once I ſung, and charm'd the liſt' ning ſwains: 
Then would my tongue repeat the pleaſing lore, 
And painful bliſters never gall it more. 

To graſhoppers the graſhoppers are friends, 
And ant on ant ſor mutual aid depends; 
The ravenous kite protects his brother kite; 
But me the muſe and gentle ſong delight. 

O, may my cave with frequent ſong be bleſt! 
For neither roſeat ſpring, nor downy reſt, 

So ſweat the labourer ſooth; nor to the bee 
Are flowers ſo grateful, as the muſe to me: 
For Circe's ſtrongeſt magic ne'er can harm 


50 


And gave to each a preſent for his pains: 


Thoſe whom the muſes with ſoft rapture charm, 


NOTES ON IDYLLIUM IX. 


Ver. 1. The firſt eight lines in the tranſlation 
of this Idyllium are ſuppoſed to be ſpoken by the 
ſhepherd, who endeavours to engage Daphnis and 
Menalcas to ſing : 


Jncipe, Mopſe, prior. El. 4. 10. 
Ver. 2. 
Incipe, Damoœta; tu deinde ſequère, Menalca. 
El. 3. 58. 


Ver. 9. This verſe occurs Idyllium 8th, 77, in 
the original : 
Dulce ſatis humor, depulſis arbutus bœdis, 
Lenta ſalix ſœto pecori, mihi ſolus Amyntas. 


. * Ech 3. 82. 
Rr { 5. ; 
Hos Cory don, illos referebat in ordine Thyrſis. 
Xl. 7. 20. 


Ver. 22. Ovid has a ſimilar deſcription of Po- 
Iyphemus's cave: 
Sunt mihi pars montis vivo pendentia ſaxo 
Antra. Metamorpb. B. 13. 810. 
Ver. 28. | 
Hie focus, et tædæ pingves ; hic plurimus ignis 
Semper, et aſſiduà poſtes fuligine nigri. 
Hic tantum Borcæ curamus frigora, quantum 
Aut numerum lupus, aut torrentia flumina ripas. 
3 Fil. 7. 49. 
Here ever · glowing hearths embrown the poſts, 


always followed by ſome puniſhment, as a bliſter 
on the tip of the tongue, a pimple on the noſe, 


1 Ode 8. 


Here cold and Boreas' blaſts we dread no more 
Than wolves the ſheep, or torrent ftreams the 
ſhore. Warta, 


Ver. 30. The Greek is ev2.019, which I appre- 
hend ſignifies wheat boiled, without having been 
| firſt ground in the mill, ſomething in the nature 
of frumenty. 

Ver. 31. Here the ſhepherd reſumes his account 
of the conteſt between Daphnis and Menalcas, aud 
deſcribes the preſents he made them. ; 


Ver. 45. | 
Nymphæ, noſter amor,-Libethrides, aut miki cu. 
eon 
Quale meo Codro, concedite. Esel. 7. 21. 
Give me the lays, nymphs of th' inſpiring ſpting 
Which Codrus, rival of Apollo, fings. Warts. 


Ver 48. The ancients believed that a lie wa 


&c. See Idyl. 12, verſe 32. fee alſo Hor. B. 


Ver. 49. Juvenal has a ſimilar paſſage, Sat. !; 
163. * 

Indica tigris agit rabida cum tygride pacem 

Perpetuam: ſæ vis inter ſe convenit urſis. 
Tiger with Tiger, bear with bear you'll find 


Mixe blazing pines expel the pinching froſts, 


In l;agues cffcnſive and defenſive join d. Tath 


Mi 
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NOTES ON IDYLLIUM IX. 


roy 
* Ness | Dulcis aquæ ſaliente ſitim reſtinguere rivo. 
dus Me — primùm dulces ante omnia muſæ, f | ' E 1. 5. 46. 
2 narum ſacra fero, ingenti pereulſus amore, 182 Se, . 
. — | 5 Geer. 2. 475. Mr. Pope has ſomething very ſimilar : 
Ye ſacred muſes with whoſe beauty fir'd, Not bubbling fountains to the thirſty ſwain, 
My foul is raviſh'd, and my brain inſpir'd. Not balmy ſleep to labourers faint with pain, 
39 WY Whoſe prieſt I am, give me, &c. Dryden. | Not ſhowers to larks, or ſunſhine to the bee, 
3 charming as thy ſight to me. 
rate, Tale tuum carmen nobis, divine poeta, Are half fo ct 8 Y P 
. Quale ſopor ſeſſis in gramine, quale per æſtum of. 3. 
I, 
traing | 
rain IDYLLIUM X. 
7 
* THE REAPERS | 
| 50 THE ARGUMENT. | 
Mio and Battus, two reapers, have a conference as they are at work ; Battus not reaping ſo faſt as 
! uſual, Milo aſks him the reaſon of it: he frankly confeſſes it was owing to love; and, at the requeſt 
of Milo, fings a ſong in praiſe of his miſtreſs; Milo afterwards repeats the poetical maxims of 
| Lytierſes. | 
MILLO AND BATTUS, With muſic's charm's our pleaſing toils prolong ; 
arm, Your miſtreſs be the ſubje& of your ſong, 
Milo. Battus. 
* Ve muſes ſweetly let the numbers flow, 
| Barrus, ſome evil ure afflits you ſore ; For ycu new beauty on all themes beſtow. 
— MW You cannot reap as you have reap'd before; Charming Bombyce, though ſome call you thin, 
No longer you your ſheaves with vigour bind, And blame the tawny colour of your kin; 30 
But. like a wounded ſheep, lag heavily behind. Yer [| the luſtre of your beauty own, er 
If thus you fail with early morning's light, ; And deem you like Hyblæan honey brown. 
How can you work till noon or ſlow- pac d night? | The letter'd hyacinth's of darkſome hue, 
Battus. And the ſweet violet a ſable blue; 
tore Milo, thou moiling drudge as hard as ſtone, Yet theſe in crowns ambrofial odours ſhed, 
ns the WY An abſent miſtreſs did'ſt thou ne'er bemoan ? And grace fair garlands that adorn the head. 
ar ton, Mio. Kids flowery thyme, gaunt wolves the kid purſue, 
Not 1I—1 never learnt fair, maids to woo; The crane the plough-ſhare, and I follow yu. 
* Pray what with love have labouring men to do ? | Were Jas rich as Crœſus was of old, 
g been | Battus. Our ſtatues ſoon ſhould riſe of pureſt gold. 40 
natut BY Did love then never interrupt thy fleep ? 11 | In Cytherea's ſacred ſhrine to ſtand, n 
Milo. You with an apple, roſe, and lute in hand; 
—_ No, Battus : dogs ſhould never run at ſheep, I like a dancer would attract the ſight, 
* Battur. In gaudy ſandals gay, and habit light. 
But I have lov'd theſe ten long days and more. | Charming Bombyce, you my numbers greet ; 
| | Mile. . How lovely, fair, and beautiful your feet ! 
hi eu- Yes, you're a wealthy man, and I am poor, Soft is your voice—but 1 no words can find 
Battus. To repreſent the moral of your mind. | 
. 21. Hence all things round me in confuſion lie. Milo. 5 | 
f Milo. ü How ſweetly, ſwain, your carols you rehearſe? 
n 2 - . U 3 
> But tell me who's this charmer of your eye? _ | How aptly ſcan the meaſure of your wade] 5a 
Battus. [A wit ſo barren with a beard ſo long 
lie uuf Old Polybuta's niece, the gay, the young, Attend to tuneful Lytierſes' ſong. 
blibt Who harveſt-home at — - p—_s ſung. O fruitful Ceres, blefs with corn the field 
e noſe, ilo. | May the full ears a plenteous harveſt yield! [ ſay. 
3.2 Then for your ſins you will be finely ſped; Bind, reapers, bind your ſheaves, leſt ſtrangers 
Exch night à grizzle graſhopper in bed. 20 | Ah, lazy drones! their hire is thrown away.“ 
at. 13 . Battus. ; To the freſh north wind, or the zephyrs rear 
Yet ſpare your inſults, cruel and unkind ! Your ſhocks; thoſe breezes fill the ſwelling ear. 
Plutus, you know, as well as love, is blind. Ye threſhers, never ſleep at noon of day; - 
Mile. For then the light chaff quickly blows away, 60 
No harm I mean — But, Battus, as you play Reapers ſhould riſe with larks to earn their hirg, 
1 On the ſweet pipe, and ſing an amorous lay, | Reſt iu the heat, aud when they rooſt, retire. + 
* | | | | hem ra ani Of 


Thuy marble nan be turn 


How happy is the fortune of a frog, 
He wants no moiſture in his watery bog. [mean ; 
Steward, boil all the pulſe; ſuch pinching's 
You'll wound your hand by ſplitting of a bean. 


- 


—— * 
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Theſe ſongs the reapers of the field improve; 
But your ſad lay, your ſtarveling tale of love, 
Which ſoon will bring you to a cruſt of bread, 
Keep for your mother, as ſhe yawns in bed. 70 


— — — 


NOTES ON IDYLLIUM x. 


This Idyllium, as Dr. Martyn obſerves, being a 
ialogue between two reapers, is generally ex- 
cluded by the critics from the number of the 
paſtorals: and yet, perhaps, if we conſider that a 
berdſman may very naturally deſcribe a, converſa- 
tion between two of his country neighbours, who 
entertain each other with a rural fong, we may 
ſoften a little the ſeverity of our critical temper, 
and allow even this to be called a paſtoral. 
Ver. 4. Virgil ſpeaking of a kening ſheep, 
ſays, you will ſee it 


Extremaque ſequi, aut medio procumbere campo 
Paſcentem. | Georg. B. 3. 466. 
Ver. 12. 


Ut canis a corio nunquam abſterrebitur uno. 
Horace, B. 2 Sat. 5. 
Ver. I4. The original i is, Ex Tifw evra; Inde 


% d' v v3 eas ofes, inſtead of dt, tloelzinus 


(See his notes on Apollonius, B. 3. ver. 902.) 
reads TyAoy, and then the interpretation will be, 
„ Vou drink red wine out of a hogſficad; but 1 
* have ſcarcely vinegar enough.“ 

Ver. 18. This line occurs Idyllium 6. 54. 

Ver. 20. Heinſius obſerves, that the graſnopper, 
here called arri, is the ſame that was called 
wpavs : oipifes yeaus Was a proverbial expreſſion, 
and equal to anus que in virginitate conſenuit + meta- 
Pbora fumpta eft a fylveftri locuſta, quam vocant yeauv 
igen x wayriy. Suid, Milo therefore humour- 
oully laughs at Battus for falling in love with an 


old virgin. 


Ver. 33. The Greek is. Ka} oo wr praay r, xe) 
« yeaTra Em Which V has literally tranſ- 
lated; 


Wi tum ſi fuſeus Amyntas ? ? 
Et nigre violæ ſunt, et vaccinia nigra. Fcl. 10. 38. 


What if the boy's ſmooth ſkin be brown to view, 


Dark is the hyacinth and violet's hue. Martin. 
Virgil likewiſe has, Inſcripti nomina regum 


Aores.' Eel. 3. 106. 
Ver. 37. 
Torva læna lupum ſequitur, lupus ipſe capellam ; 


Florentem cytiſum ſequitur laſciva capella: 


Te Corydon, & Alexi. | Ecl. 2 63. 
Ver. 30. A king of _ whoſe riches became 
a proverb. 
Ver. 40. 


Nunc te marmoreum pro tempore fecimus : at tu, 


Si fetura gregem ſuppleverit, aureus eſto. 
Fel. 1 36. 


But if the falling lambs increaſe my fold, 


Ver. 46. Thus in Solomon's Song, Ch. vii. f. 
we read, How beautiful are thy feet with ſhoes !”? 
On which Mr. Percy obſerves, © Or more exactly, 
within thy ſandals.” The Hebrew women were 
remerkably nice in adorning their ſandals, and in 
having them fit neatly, fo as to diſplay the fine 
ſhape of the foot: Vid Clerici Comment. Judith's 
ſandals are mentioned along with the bracelets 
and other ornaments of jewels, with which ſhe ſet 
off her beauty when ſhe went to captivate the 
heart of Holofernes, chap. x. 4. And it is ex- 
preſsly faid, that “ her ſandals raviſh'd his eyes,” 
chap. xvi 9. 

Ver. 51. A long beard was looked on as a mark 
of wifdom : ſre Hor Sat. 3. B. 2. ver. 35. Sa- 
pientem paſcere barbam.“ 

Ver. 52. Lytierſes was a baſtard ſon of Midas, 


king of Phrygia; the poets tell us, that in a trial 


of ſkill in muſic between Apollo and Pan, Midas 
gave ſentence in favour of the latter, whereupon 
Apollo clapt a pair of aſſes ears on his head. Ou 
the other hand, Conon, in his firſt narration (apud 
Phot. Biblioth.) tells us that Midas had a great 
many ſpies diſperſed up and down the country, by 
whoſe. information he knew whatever his ſubjects 
did or ſaid; thus he reigned in peace and tran- 
quillity to a age, none daring to conſpite 
againſt him. His knowing by this means what- 
ever his ſubjects ſpoke of him, occaſioned the ſay- 
ing, that Midas had © long ears; and as aſſes are 
faid to be endowed with the ſenſe of hearing to a 
degree. of perfection above other animals, he was 
alſo ſaid to have aſſes ears; thus what was at firſt 
ſpoken in a metaphorical ſenſe, afterwards ran 
current in the world for truth. As to Lytierſes, 
he reigned, after Midas, at Celznz, the chief city 
of Phrygia, and is deſcribed as a ruſtic, unſociable 
and inhuman tyrant : of an inſatiable apperite, de- 
vouring, in one day, three large baſkets of bread, 
and drinking tn gallons of wine. He took great 
pleaſure in agriculture; but, as acts of cruelty, 
were his chief delight, he uſed to oblige ſuch as 


happened to paſs by while he was reaping, to join 


with him in the work; and then, cutting off their 
heads, he bound up their bodies ia the ſheaves, 
For theſe, and ſuch like cruelties, he was put to 
death by Hercules, and his body thrown into the 
Mzander : however, his memory was cheriſhed 
by the reapers of Phrygia, and an hymn, from 
him called Lytierſes, ſung in harveſt time, in ho- 
nour of their fellow labourer, Sce Univ. Hiſt. 
vol. 4. 8vo. page 459. 

This anecdote is taken from one of the tragedies 
of Socibius, an ancient Syracuſan poet, who, ac- 


cording to _ flouriſhed in the 166th Olym- 
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NOTES ON IDYLLIUM xX. 11 
= As this paſſage is ſcarce, I ſhall take the A large wine caſk, which once a day he drain'dy 


iberty to lay it betore the learned reader, exactly 
23s the illuſtrious Caſaubon has corrected and 


. amended it, together with a tranſlation : the two 


verſes between comma's, are ſuppoſed to be ſpoken 
by a different perſon of the drama, and therefore 
omitted in the tranſlation. | 
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Lytierſes 

Celænæ, city fam'd in former years, 

Where Midas reign'd, renown'd for aſſes ears: 
Whoſe baſtard ſon, that like a monſter fed, 
Daily devour'd “ three aſſes loads of brad ; 


* A cloſe tranſlation would be. © three afſes of bread,” 


| Wat ir, the burden which three afſes carry ; agreeable 
| to that paſſage in Samuel, ch. xvi. ver. 10. eſſe 


took an aſs laden with bread ,"" the Hebrew is, be 
took an aſs of bread.” See Poole : Synopfts. 


He call'd two gallons, though it ten contain'd. 
Daily he labour'd in the corn-clad ground, 
Reap'd ten whole acres, and in bundles bound. 
If chance a ſtranger in his fields he ſpy d, 
Abundant wine and viands he ſupply'd, 
Largely to drink, and ſumptuouſly to feed, 
Nor envied he the wretch he doom's to bleed. 
He points to meadows, arrogant and vain, 

Of richeſt paſture, fields of golden grain, 


Then lops his head, and in the ſheaves he binds 
The trerabling careaſe, and with horrid jeſt 


| Laughs at the ralhneſs of his murder'd gueſt, 


nium : dvr Airvipeny an” agg Tiws, © Singing 
Lytierſes ſoon after dinner.“ 


is only a ſet of formulary maxims, or old fayings, 
and as ſuch I have diſtinguiſhed them in diſtichs, 
as they ate in the Greek. 


Ver. 59. Virgil has ſomething ſimilar ; 


At rubicunda Ceres medeo ſucciditur zſtu ; 
Et medeo toſtas ſtu terit area fruges. 


But cut the golden corn at mid-day's heat, 
And the parch'd grain at noon's high ardour beat. 
. Marton. 


The ancients did not threſh or winnow their 
corn : in the heat of the day, as ſoon as it was 
reaped, they laid it on a floor, made on purpoſe, 
in the middle of the field, and then they drove 
horſes and mules round about it, till they trod all 


the grain out, 
Benſon. 
Ver. 66. A ſordid miſer uſed formerly to be 


called XEVIT ATR , that is, a © bean- ſplitter. 


— —_—— _ 


Menander mentions this ſong in his Carchedo- 


EY 


IDYLLIUM XI. 


CYCLOPS, 


THE ARGUMENT, f 


Tuts is the laſt of thoſe Idylliums that are generally allowed to be true paſtorals, and is very beautiful. 


The poet addreſſes himſelf to Nicas, a phyſician of Miletus, and obſerves, there is no cure for love 
but the Muſes he then gives an account of Polyphemus's paſſion for Galatea, a ſea-nymph, the 
overlooked the ocean, 


daughter of Nereus and Doris: he deſcribes him fitting upon a rock that 
and ſoothing his paſſion with the charms of poetry. 


No remedy the power of love ſubdues 
No medicine, deareſl Nicias but the muſe ; 
This plain preſcription gratifies the mind 


This well you know, who firſt in phyſic ſhine, 
And are the lov'd familiar of the nine. 
Thus the fam'd Cyclops, Polypheme, when 


With ſweet complacence——but how hard to young, 
und! | Calm'd 


his fond paſſion with the power of ſong ; 


| Where through irriguous vales Mæander winds; © 


Heinſius very juſtly obſerves, that this Lytierſes 


Geor. B. 1. 297. | 


* 


2 FAWKES'S THEOCRITUZ, 


When blooming years imbib'd the ſoft deſire, 
And Galatea kindled amorous fire: 20 
He gave no wreaths of roſes to the fair, 
Nor apples, nor ſweet parſley. for her hair : 
Love did the tenor of his mind controul, 
And took the whole poſſeſſion of his ſoul, 
His flocks untended oft refus'd to feed, 
And, for the fold, forſook the graſſy mead; 
While on the ſedgy ſhore he lay reclin'd, 
And ſooth'd with ſong the anguiſh of his mind. 
From morn to night he pin'd ; for love's keen dart 
Jad pierc'd the deep receſſes of hie heart: 
Let, yet a cure he found —for on a ſteep, 
Rough-pointed rock, that overlook d the deep, 
And with brown horror high impending hung, 
The giant monſter ſat, and thus he ſung: . 
Fair nymph, why will you thus my paſſion 
__ MAight! 
Softer than lambs you ſeem, than curds more white, 
Wanton as calves before the udder'd kine, 
Harſh as the unripe fruitage of the vine. 
You come when pleaſing fleep has clos'd mine eye, 
And like a viſion with my flumbers fly, 30 
Swift as before the wolf the lambkin bounds, 
Panting and trembling, o'er the furrow'd grounds, 
Then firſt I lov'd, and thence I date my flame, 
| When here to gather hyacinths you came: 
My mother brought you—'twas a fatal day; 
And 1, alas! unwary led the way: 
E'er ſince my tortur'd mind has known no reſt; 
Peace is become a ſtranger to my breaſt : 
Yet you nor pity, nor relieve my pain 
Ves, yes, | know the cauſe of your diſdain; 40 
For, ſtretch'd from car to ear with ſhagged grace, 
My ſingle brow adds horror to my face: 
My ſingle eye enormous lids encloſe, 
And o'er my blubber'd lips projects my noſe. 
Yet homely as I am, Jarge flocks I keep, 
And drain, the udders of a thouſand ſheep; fill, 
My pails with milk, my ſhelves with cheeſe they 
In ſummer ſcorching, and in winter chill. 
The vocal pipe I tune with pleaſing glee, 
No other Cyclops can compare with me : 50 
Your charms I ſing, ſweet apple of delight! 
Myſelf and you 1 ſing the live. long night. 
For you ten fawns, with collars deck'd | feed, 
And four young bears for your diverſion breed : 
Come, live with me; all theſe you may command, 
And change your azure ocean for the land : 
More pleafing flumbers will my cave beſtow, 
There ſpiry cypreſs and green laurels grow ; 


There round my trees the ſable ivy twitnes, . 


And grapes as ſweet as honey loads my vines; (o 


From grove-crown'd Ætna, rob'd in pureſt ſnow, 
Cool ſprings roll nectar to the ſwains below. 
Say, who would quit ſuch peaceful ſcenes as theſe 
For bluſtering billows and tempeſtuous ſeas ? 
Though my rough form's no object of deſire, 

My oaks ſupply me with abundant fire; 

My hearth unceaſing blazes—though I ſwear 

By this one eye, to me for ever dear, 

Well might that fire to warm my breaſt ſuffice, 
That kindled at the lightning of your eyes. 70 
Had I, like fiſh, with fins and gills been made, 
Then might 1 in your element have play'd, 

With eaſe have div'd beneath your azure tide, 


| And kiſs'd your hand though you your lips deny'd ? 


Brought lilies fair, or poppies red that grow 

In ſumnrer's (ſolſtice or in winter's ſnow ; 

Theſe flowers | could not both together bear 
That bloom'd in different ſeaſons of the year. 
Well, I'm reſolv'd, fair nymph, I'll learn to dive, 
If e'er a ſailor at this port arrive, 80 
Then ſhall I ſurely by experience know 

What pleaſures charm you in the depths below, 
Emerge, O Galatea! from the ſea, | 
And here forget your native home like me. 

O would you feed my flock and-milk my ewes, 


And e'er you preſs my cheeſe the runnet ſharp in- 


fuſe !— 
My mother is my only foe I fear; 
She never whiſpers ſoft things in your ear, 


Although ſhe knows my grief, and every day 


Sees how I languiſh, pine, and waſte away. 99 
I, to alarm her, will aloud complain, 

And more diſorders than I ſuffer feign, | 
Say my head aches, ſharp pains my limbs oppreſs, 
That ſhe may feel and pity my diſtreſs. 

Ah Cyclops, Cyclops, where's your reaſon fled !—- 
If with the leafy ſpray your lambs you fed, 

Or ev'n wove baſkets, you would ſcem more wile ; 
Milk the ficſt cow, purſue not her that flies: 


| You'll ſoon, ſince Galatea proves unkind, 


A ſweeter, fairer Galatea find. oo 
Me gameſome girls to ſport and toy invite, 

And meet my kind compliance with delight: 
Sure I may draw this fair concluſion hence, 

Here I'm a man of no ſmall conſequence. 

Thus Cyclops learn'd love's torment to endure, 
And calm'd that paſſion which he could not cure. 
More ſweetly far with ſong he footh'd his heart, 
Than if his gold had brib'd the doQtor's art. 
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NOTES ON IDVLLIUM XI. 


Ver. 1; Ovid makes Apollo expreſs the ſame 
ſentiment &s he is purſuing Daphne; 
Hei mihi, quod nullis Amor eſt medicabilis herbis ! 
Nec profunt domino, quz proſunt omnibus, artes 
Metam. B. 1. 523. 
To cure the pains of love no plant avails ; ; 
And his own phyſic the phyſician fails, D- dn. 


Ver. 11. The Greek is, Hęæ v 7 871 gedors, 1 u 
2.615, 831 xixivig ; which Heinſius has very properly 
corrected, and reads d o:2.,v0y;, nor with parſley- 
wreaths; and obſerves, that our author is never 
more” entertaining than when he alludes to ſome 
old proverb, as in this place he does: your com- 
mon lovers, ſuch as were not quite ſtark ſtarivg 


Tents to their miſtreſles, were ſaid, tg fννν, X24 


- who, in the r3zth book of the Metamorphoſes, fa- 


Lac mihi non æſtate novum, non frigore deſit. 


| NOTES ON IDYLLIUM XI. 133 


mad, and not extravagantly profuſe in their pre- 


£445, to love with apples and roſes; or, as others 
afttotn, at, xml o:0avcs, With apples and garlands, 
which were generaily compoſed of roſes and parks 
ley. Sce [dyllium 3, ver. 35. 
Where roſe-buds miagled with the ivy wreath, 
And fragrant parſley {weeteſt odours breath, 
Ver, 27. Bion imitates this paſſage, ſce his 7th 
Idyl. Ver, 
Such as the Cyclops, on a rock reclin'd, 
Sung to the ſea nymph to con poſe his niind, 
And ſent it in the whiſpe rs of the wind. F. F. 
This fable of Polyphemus and Galatea has fur- 
niſned matter for ſeveral poets, particularly Ovid, 


ble the 6th, has borrowed very freely from heu- 
critus. dee Dryden's elegant trantlation of that fable 
Ver. 25. 

Nerine Galateo, thymo mihi dulcior Hyblz, 

Candidior cycnis, hederi formoſior alba. Ec. 7. 37. 

O Galatea ! nymph than ſwans more bright, 

More ſweet than thyme, more fair than ivy white, 
Martin. 


Are not our author's images far more natural, 
and conſequently more adapted to paſtoral than 
Virgil's ? 

Ver. 27. Ovid has, 

Splendidior vitro; tenero be hœdo. 

Brighter than glaſs ſeems but a puerile ſentiment. 
Ver. 31. 

Quem tu, cervus uti vallis in altera 

\ Niſum parte lupum graminis immemor, 

Sublimi fugies mollis anhelitu. Her. B. 1. Ode 15. 

Whoſe rage thou fly'ſt, with trembling fear, 

As from the wolf the timorous deer. 


uam tu fugis, ut pavet acres Agua Jupos. 
Tlid. B. 5. Ode 12. 
Ver. 34. 
Sepihus in noſtris parvam te roſcida mala, 
(Dux ego veſter cram) vidi cum matte legentem. 
Eel. 8. 
Ver. 41. 
O digno conjuncta viro ! dum deſpiels omnes, 


— — 


Dumque tibi eſt odio mea fiſtula, dumque capellz, 
Hirſutumque ſupercilium, prolixaque barba. 
Eel. 8. 32. 
Has not Virgil's wonderful judgment once more | 
deſerted him? Hirſutum ſugercilium, the ſhaggy 
cy ebrow, being mentioned only as a lingle one, | 
might ſuit a Cyclops with great propriety ; it is 
indeed a tranſlation of Theocritus's Au oPevs pic | 
»4x2%; but can this horrid eyebrow, with any ac- | 
curacy, come into the deſcription of an Italian 
ihepherd ? 
Ver. 43. Unum eſt i in medi lumen mihi fronte. 
Ovid. Metam. 


Ver. 45. 
Mille mez Siculis erant in montibus agnz ; 


Ecl. 2. 21. 


Trans. II. 


Ver. 47. Martyn thinks this rug, or, as in Vice 
gil, © preſſi copia lactis,“ means curd, from Rich 
the milk has been ſqueezed out, in order to make 
cheeſe. We find in the third Georgic, ver. 400, 
that the ſievherds uſed to carry the curd, as ſoon + 
as it was prelled, into the town; or elle ſalt it, aud 
ſo lay it by for cheeſe againſt winter, Quod ſur- 
„gente die,“ &c. 

Ver. 53. The Greek is t33:xa viBow; H, - 
$22w;, eleven young hinds, and all of them preg- 
nant ; which, certainly, as Caſaubon obſerves, can. 
not be probable, viz. that young hincs ſhould be 
pregnant there is an old Roman edition of Theo- 
critus, which clucidates this paſſage, ſor it reads, 
Tavx; /1a»95040;, all bearing collars; and nothing 
is more manifeſt, than that the ancients, as well 
as moderns, were fond of ornamenting thoſe ani- 
mals which they brought up tame with ſuch ſore 
of appendages. 

Ver. 54. Ovid imitatcs Theocritus, 

Invent geminos, qui tecum ludere poſſunt, 
Villoſæ catutos in ſummis montibus urſæ. 
Met. 13.831. 

Theſe bears are highly in- character, and well 

adapted preſents from Polyphemus to his miſtreſs, 


Ver. 55. 
Huc ades, O Galatea quis eſt nam ludus in udus t 
Hic ver porpurcum, varios hic flumina circum 
Fundit humus floren : hic candida populus antro 
Imminct, & lentæ texunt umbracula vites. 
Huc ades: inſani feriant fine littora fluctus. 


Ecl. 9. 39. 
0 lovely Galatea ! hither haſte! 
For what delight affords the watery waſte ? 
cre purple ſpring her gifts proſuſely pours, 
And paints the river-banks with balmy flowers; 
Here, o'er the grotto, the pale poplar weaves 
With bluſhing vines a canopy of leaves; 
Then quit the ſeas! againſt the founding ſhore 
Let the vext octan's billows idly roar. Warton, 


Ver. 69. | here follow the interpretation of 


Reinſius. 


Ver. . 
Tibi lilia plenis 
Ecce ferunt nymphæ calathis: tibi candida Neis 
Pallentes violas, & ſumma . carpens. 
Eci. 2. 45. 
Ver. 85. 
O tantum libeat mecum tibi ſordida rura, 
Atque humiles habitare caſas, & figere cer vos, 
ta laude gregem viridi compellere hibiſco ! 
Fel. 2. 28. 
O that you lov'd the fields and ſhady grots, 
To dw el with me in bowers and lowly cots, 


To drive the kids to fold! &c, Warten. 
Ver, 95, ſ 
Ah, Corydon, Corydon, quz te dementia cepit ? 
Kel. 3. 


What phrenzy, Corydon, invades thy breaſt ? 
Ver. 98. Thus Ovid, 
Melius ſequerere volentem 
Optantemque cadem, parilique cupidine captam. 
Met. B. 14. 28. 
11 
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114 | FAWKES'S THEOCRITUS. 


When maids are coy, have manlier arts in view ; 
Leave thoſe that fly, but thoſe that like purſue. 
| Garth, 
Ver. 100. 
Invenies alium, fi te hie faſtidit, Alexim. Eal. 2. 73. 
Theocritus here greatly excels his imitator ; for 


— 


to wave the ſuperiority he holds in his appli- 
cation to one of the fair ſex, there ſeems to be 
great conſolation implied in the aſſurance that he 
ſhall find g xa: aan x perhaps a fair. 
er miſtreſs; in Virgil is implied defperation, ſi et 
bis faflidit. | 


. IDYLLIUM XII. 


AIT ES. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Tais piece is in the Tonic dialeR, and ſuppoſed not to have been written by Theocritus. The word 


Aites is variouſly interpreted, being taken for @ perſon beloved, a companion, a man of probity, a calabi- 
tant, and fellow-citizen: ſee the argument. The amoroſo addreſſes his friend, and wiſhes an union 

ol their ſouls, a perpetual friendſhip, and that, after death, poſterity may celebrate the affection and 
harmony that ſubſiſted between them. He then praiſes the Megarenſians for the divine konours 
they paid to Diocles, who loſt his life in the defence of his friend. 


Sar, are you come ? but firſt three days are told : 

Dear friend, true lovers in one day grow old. 

As vernal gales exceed the wint'ry blaſt, 

As plums by ſweeter apples are ſurpaſt ; 

As in the woolly fleece the tender lambs 

Produce not half the tribute of their dams; | 

As blooming maidens raiſe more pleaſing flames 

Than dull, indifferent, thrice married dames ; 

As fawns outleap young calves; as Philomel 

Does all her rivals in the grove excel; FO 

So me your preſence cheers; eager I run, 

As ſwains ſeek umbrage from the burning ſan. 

D may we ſtill to nobler love aſpire, a 

And every day improve the concord higher! 

So ſhall we reap renown from loving well, 

And futnre poets thus our ſtory tell : 

Two youths late liv'd in friendſhip's chain com- 
* bin'd, | 

* One was benevolent, the other kind ; 

© Such as once flouriſh'd in the days of old, 

© Saturnian days, and ſtampt the age with gold.“ 

O grant this privilege, almighty Jove : 21 

"That we, exempt from age and woe, may rove 

In the bleſt regions of eternal day; 

And when fix thoufand years have roll'd away. 

Some welcome ſhade may this glad meſfage bear, 

Ev'n in Elyſium would fuch tidings cheer; 


* Your friendſhip and your love by every tongue 
Are prais'd and hanour'd---chiefly by the young. 
But this | leave to Jove's all-ruling care; 
If right he'll grant, if wrong reje& my prayer. 30 
Meantime my ſong ſhall celebrate your praiſe, 
Nor ſhall the honeſt truth a bliſter raiſe ; ( part, 
And though keen ſarcaſms your ſharp words im- 
I find them not the language of your heart; 
You give me pleaſure double to my pain, 
And thns my loſs is recompens'd with gain. 

Ye Megarenſians, fam'd for well tim'd oars, 
May bliſs attend you ſtill on Attic ſhores! 
1o ſtrangers kind, your deeds themſelves com- 


mend, 


To Diocles the lover and the friend: 46 


For at his tomb each ſpring the boys conteſt 

in amorous battles who ſucceeds the beſt ; 

And he who maſter of the field is found, 

Returns with honorary garlands crown'd. 

Bleſt who decides the merits of the day! 

Bleſt, next to him, who bears the prize away ! 
Sure he muſt make to Ganymede his vow, 

That he ſweet lips of magic would beſtow, 

With ſuch reſiſtleſs charms and virtues fraught, 
As that fam'd ſtone from Lydia's confines brought, 
By whoſe bare touch an artiſt can explore 51 
The baſer metal from the purer ore. 


— 


NOTES ON IDYLLIUM XII. 


Ver. 2. 
Longo poſt tempore venit. 
Ver. 3. 
Lenta ſalix quantum pallenti cedit olivæ, 
Puniceis humilis quantum ſaliunca roſetis: 
Judicio noſtro tantum tibi cedit Amyntes. 
Eci. 5. 16. 


El. 1. 39. 


Affulſit populo, gratior it dies, 
Ec ſoles melius nitent. 


ver. 4. Bags is a ſort of large indifferent 


plum. | 
Ver. I1. Horace has fomething ſimilar : 
_ Vultus ubi tuus 


B. 4. 04 . 


Es 4M Tc SfOocm.i 


His amor unus erat. 


$0, in thy preſence, ſmoother run 
The hours, and brighter ſhines the ſun. Duncombe, 


Ver. 27. TY 
Ain, 9. 182 


Ver. 29. The Greek is, 3,0u74u9%; vous, which 
Heinſius takes to mean ſomething amiable aud 
delightful ; thus Horace, 


Qni nune te ſruitur credulus aure\ : 
Qui ſemper vacuam, ſemper amabilem 
Sperat. B. 1. 04% 5 


Aureum ct amabiler he looks upon as ſynony- 
mous : The Greeks have :;2ven Apenirn, and Vir- 
gil, Venus aurea, 

Aureus hanc vitam in terris Saturnus agebat. 
Georg. B. 2. 533. 


Ver. 22. &y:2w, thus in the Odyſicy, B. 5. Ca- | 


lypſo ſays of Ulyſſes, 


PEE 
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3he promis'd (vainly promis d) to beſtow _ 

Immortal life, exempt from age and woe. Pope. 
Ver. 24. The Greek is, , Jnxorinsw, two 

hundred ages: an age, according to the common 


computation, is thirty years; thus Mr. Pope un 
derſtands rhe word an in the firſt book of the 


4 lliad, ſpeaking of the age of Neſtor, 


Two generations now had paſs'd away, 
Wile by his rules, and happy by his ſway. 


Ver. 32. See Idyl. 9. ver. 48. and the note. 

Ver. 40. At Megara, a city of Achaiz, between 
Athens and the Iſthmus of Corinth, was an an⸗ 
nual feſtival held in the ſpring, in memory af 
the Athenian hero Diocles, who died in the de- 
f-nce of a certain yonth whom he loved : whence 
there was a contention at his tomb, wherein a gar- 


land was given to the youth who gave the ſweets 
elt kiſs. Potter's Arch. ch. 20. 


— 


IDYLLIUM XIII. 


HVL AS. 


ü THE ARGUMENT, | . 9 

ir the ſeverity of critics will not allow this piece the title of a paſtoral, yet as the actions of gods and 

heroes uſed to be ſung by the ancient herdſmen, we may venture to affirm that our author intended 

it as ſach, It contains a relation of the rape of Hylas by the nymphs, when he went to fetch water 
for Hercules, and the wandering of that hero, and his extreme grief for the loſs of him. 


Love, gentle Nicias, of celeſtial kind, 

For us alone, ſure never was deſign'd; 

Nor do the charms of beauty ouly ſway 

Our mortal breaſts, the beings of a day: | 

Amphitryon's fon was taught his power to feel, 

Though arm'd with iron breaſt and heart of ſteel, 

Who flew the lion fell, lov'd Hylas fair, | 

Young Hylas graceful with his curling hair. 

And, as a ſon by ſome wiſe parent taught, 

The love of virtue in his breaſt he wrought, 10 

By precept, and example was his guide, 

A faithful friend, for ever at his fide : 

Whether the morn return'd from Jove's high hall 

On ſuow-white ſteeds, or noontide mark'd the 
wall, 


Or night the plaintive chickens warn'd to reſt, 


When careful mothers brood, and flutter o'er the 
; neſt : 

That, ſully form'd and finiſh'd to his plan, 

Time ſoon might lead him to a perfect man. 

But when bold Jaſon, with the ſons of Greece, 

Sail'd the ſalt ſeas to gain the golden fleece, 20 

The valiant chiefs from every city came, 

Renown'd for virtue, of heroic fame, 

With theſe aſſembled for the hoft's relief, 

Alcmena's ſon, the toil enduring chief, 

Firm Argo bore him crols the yielding tide 

With his lov'd friend, young Hylas, at his fide ; 

Between Cyane's rocky iſles ſhe paſt, 

Now ſafely fix'd on firm foundations faſt, 


Thence as an eagle ſwife with 


ſperons g 
She tiew, and in deep Phaſis furl'd her fails. 30 
When firſt the pleaſing Pleiades appear, N 

And graſ- green meads pronounc'd the ſummer 
near, . 

Of chiefs a valiant band, the flower of Greece, 

Had plann'd the empriſe of the golden fleece, 

In Argo lodg'd they ſpread their ſwelling fails, 

And ſoon paſs'd Helleſpont with ſouthern gales, 

And ſmooth Propontis, where the land appears 

Turn'd in ſtraight furrows by Cyanean ſteers, 

With eve they land; ſome on the greenſward 
ſpread | 4 

Their haſty meal; ſome raiſe the ſpacious bed 40 

With plants and ſhrubs that in the meadows grow; 

Sweet-flowering ruſhes, and cyperus low. | 

In brazen vaſe fair Hylas went to bring 

Freſh fountain- water from the eryſtal ſpring. 


For Hercules, and Felamon his gueſt ; 


One board they ſpread, aſſociates at the ſeaſt : 
Faſt by, in lowly dale, a well he found 
Beſet with plants, and various herbage round, 
Cerulcan celandine, bright maiden-hair, 
And parfley green, and biadweed flouriſh'd there, 
Deep in the flood the dance fair Naiads led, 31 
And kept ſtrict vigils to the ruttic's dread, 
Eunica, Malis form'd the feſtive ring, 
And fair Nychea, blooming as the ſpring : 
When to the ftream the hapleſs youth apply'd 
His vaſe capacious to _ the tide, 

ij 
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The Naiads ſeiz d his hand with frantic joy, 
All were enamour'd of the Grecian boy: 

He fell, he ſunk ; as from th' ethereal plain 

A flaming ſtar falls headlong on the main; 
The boatſwain crys aloud, * Unfurl your fails, 
© Ard ſpread the canvaſs to the riſing gales,” 
In vain the Naiads ſooth'd the weeping boy, 
And ſtrove to lull him in their laps to joy. 

But care and grief kad mark'd Alcides' brow, 
Fierce as a Scythian chief he graſp'd his bow, | 
And his rough club, which well he could command, 
The pride and terror of his red right hand: 

n Hylas thrice he call'd with voice profound, 
Thrice Hylas heard the unavailing found; 70 
From the deep well ſoft murmurs touch'd his car, 
The found ſeem'd diſtant, though the voice was 

near. 
As when the hungry lion hears a fawn 
Diftreſsful bleat on ſome far diſtant lawn, 
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Fierce from his covert bolts the ſavage beaſt; 
And ſpeeds to riot on the ready feaſt. 


Thus, anxious for the boy, Alcides takes 


His weary way through woods and pathleſs brakes; 
Ah wretched they that pine away for love ! 
O'er hills he rang'd and many a devious grove. 80 


| The bold adventurers blam'd the hero's ſtay, 


While long equipt the ready veſſel lay; 

With anxious hearts they ſpread their ſails by 
night, 

And wiſh'd his preſence with the morning light: 

But he with frantic ſpeed regardleſs ſtray'd, 

Love pierc'd his heart, and all the hero ſway'd, 

Thus Hylas, honour'd with Alcides' love, 

Is number'd with the deities above, 

While to Amphitryon's ſon the heroes give 

This ſhameful term, The Argo's fugitive :* 

But ſoon on foot the chief ro Colchos came, 

With deeds heroic to redeem his fame. 
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* Theocritus addreſſes this Idyllium, as he did 
the eleventh, to his friend Nicias, a Mileſian phy- 
ſician. 

S 25 5 8 

Omne adeo genus in terris hominum, &c. 
3 Georg. 3. 242. 
Thus man and beaſt, the tenants of the flood, 
The herds that graze the plain, the feathery brood, 
Ruſh into love, and feel the genial flame, 


For love is lord of all, and is in all the ſame.” 


Warton. 
Ver. 6. Thus Horace, “Illi robur et æs triplex 
Circa'pectus erat.” B. 1. 0. 3. 


And Moſchus, in his poem intituled Megara, 
ſpeaking of Hercules, g 


é ThiTgns e un 1009, 35. gere 
Kag rige 6 gxliooi, 


His heart, like iron or a rock, 
U amov'd, and ftill ſuperior to the ſhock; 


Ver. 7. Hylas was the ſon of Theodamus, whom 
Hercules flew, becauſe be denied him a ſupply of 
ptoviſion. | R 
Ver. 9. ö 
—— Inſuevit pater optimus hoc me, &c. 
5 , 6 12] Hor. B. T. Sat. 4. 


Ver. 14. The Greek is dun %. Dr. Spence 
very juſtly obſerves that the poets are very incon- 
ſiſtent in their deſcriptions of, Aurora, particularly 
in the colour of her horſes; here they are. white, 
whereas Virgil repreſents them r6/e-coloured, © roſcis 
Aurora quadrigis.” En. 6. 535. and B. 5. 26. 
Aurora in re/cis fulgebat lutea bigis.” The beſt 
critics have ever thought, that conſiſtency is re- 
quired in the moſt unbounded fictions: if I miſ- 
take not, Homer is more regular in this, as in all 


ether fictions. Ey en the Odyſſey. 


Ver. 18. Thus Bion, 
Hy d ages ts þttror» tg. 
As ſoon as time ſhall lead you up to man. 
Ver. 21. 
Alter erit tum, Tiphys et altera quz vehat Argo 
Dele Ctos heroas. Ze 4. 34. 


Ver. 27. The Cyanean ifles, or Symplegades, 
are two ſmall iſlands near the entrance of the Eux- 
ine, or Black Sea, in the mouth of the Straits of 
Conſtantinople; over againſt one another; at ſo 
mall a diſtance, that to a ſhip paſſing by they ap- 
pear but one; whence the poets fancied, that they 
ſometimes met, and came together, therefore call- 
ed them concurrentia {axa Cyanes. Juvenal, Sat. 15. 
19., See allo 11. 22 ver. 29. 

Ver. 29. 

Ilja noto citius, volucrique ſagitta 
Ad terram fugit, et portu ſe condidit alto. 
a a Au. 5. 242. 

Ver. 30. A large river of Colchis, which diſ- 
chargeth itſelf inte the Euxine. Ovid, ſpeaking 
of the Argonauts, ſays, 


Tl. 2. 
F. F. 


Multaque perpeſſi claro ſub Jiſone, tandem 
Contigerant rapidas limoſi Phaſidos undas, 
Met. B. 7.4 

Ver. 31. The Pleiades riſe with the ſun on the 
twenty-lecond of April, according to Columella. 

Ver. 33. The Argonauts were fifty-two in 
number: Pindar calls them the florver of ſailors, 
Theocritus, the flower of heroes and Virgil, choſen 
heroes, ** delt dos heroas;“ fee ver. 21. 

Ver. 42. The Greek is Berau ov, which there 
is great reaſon to believe is the carex acutu of Virgil, 


Frondibus hirſutis, et carice paſtus acuta, 
I Georg, B. 3. 231, 


On prickly leaves and pointed ruſhes fed, Hartww 
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Ovid applies the ſame epirhet to the juncus. acutd 
cuſpide junci, The word comes from Sus, an ox, 
und Tre to cut; ſo called, beet the leaves of 
this plant are fo ſharp, that the tongue and lips of 
oxen, who are great lovers cf it, are wounded by 
it, See Butomus in Miller. 

Ver. 49. The Greek: is, KasH 222i22v0y; 

XAao%ooy 7" adizyroy, Capillus Veneris. 

Ver. FO. The Greek is, El.itevns ay 2w5ls 5 as it 
is difficult ts determine what plant Lheocritus 
here means. I have rendered it Linde cd, or convels 
t, Which ſeems an exact tranſlation of uuns. 

Ver. 55. The Greek is, Hesse #2995 ere x5 Forw 
T0-97,u4v9i% xowarry; inſtead of r, Pierſon reads 
ee, which is probably right being the ſame word 
which Appollonius Rhodius makes uſe of, when 
treating of the ſame ſubject. See b. I. ver. 1234. 

AvTep oy Ws TETLWTR 20% £91 , £04104, 

Ver. 59. Hylas falling into a well, was ſaid to 
be ſnatched away by the Nymphs. Ovid, ſpeak- 
ing of Phæton, has ſomething very ſimilar to this 
paſſage. | 
Volvitur in præceps, long"que per aGra tractu 
Fertur; ut interdum de lo ſtella fereno, 

Et non cecidit, potuit cecidiſſe videri. 
| Met. B. 2. 319 
The breathleſs Phæton, with flaming hair, 
Shot from the chariot, like a falling ſtar 
That in a ſummer's evening from the top 
Of heav'n drops down, or ſeems at leaſt to drop. 


F Adlliſon. g 


Ver. 60. Theſe ſort of meteors were reckoned 
prognoſtics of winds, 
Sæpe etiam ſtellas, vento impendente, videbis 
Præcipites cœlo labi. Geor. B. I. 365 
Ver. 61. | 
Solvite vela citi. 
Ver. 65. Virgil of Hercules, 
Hic vero Alcidæ furiis exarſerat atro 
Felle dolor; rapit arma manu, nodiſque gravatum 
Robur. fn. B. 8. 219. 
Alcides ſeiz'd his arms, inflam'd with ire, 
Rage in his looks, and all his foul on fire; 


Fierce in his hands the ponderous club he ſhook, 
Piti. 


Zu. 4. 574. 


* 


Ver. 69. IN 
Uc littus, Hyla, Hyla, omne ſonaret. Es. 6. 44. 


And Spenſer, 


And every wood, and every valley wide, 
He fill'd with Hyla's name, the Nymphs eke Hy- 
las cride. Faery Queen, B. 3 c. 12. 


Antoninus has given us an explanation of the 
circumſtance of Hyla's name being ſo often re- 


pcated, which is ſo particularly inſiſted on by the 


poets : “ Hercules,” ſays he,“ having made the 
hills and foreſts tremble, by calling ſo mightily on 
the name Hylas; the Nymphs who had ſnatched 
him away, fearing left the enraged lover ſhould at 
laſt diſcover Hylas in their ſountain, cransformed 
kim into Echo, which anſwered Hylas to every 
call of Hercules.” Wearton's Obſervations. 
Ver. 73. This ſimile ſeems to have pleaſed A- 
pollonius ſo well, that writing on the ſame ſub» 
j-, the Rape of Hylas, he has imitated it twice; 
ſee book 1. ver. 1243, &c. Ovid allo had it in 
view ; | | 


Tigris ut, auditis diverſà valle duorum 
Extimulata fame mugitibus armentorum, &. 
< Met. B. 5. 164: 


Ver. 79 


Ah, virgo inſelix, tu nunc in montibus erras! 
Ee. 6. 52. 
Ver. 87. Horace ſays, | | 
Sic Jovis intereſt | 
Optatis epulis impiger Hercules, B. 4. Ode 8. 


This Kerazxoncic, or fate of Hylas, as Heinfius 
obſerves, with which the poet concludes this 
charming poem, is extremely elegant and agrees 
able; | 


Oro t xtA3.aiso; TA PTTL 10 g ½,,ñ 
Thus the beautiful Hylas is numbered among 
the bleſſed. | 


He would not ſay, Ourog © Tazs rebuke, © thus 
Hylas died ;””_ but, „thus he is numbered with 
the bleſſed.“ See his notes. 


IDYLLIUM XIV. 
_ © CYNISCA'S LOVE. 


£scu1vrs being in love with Cyniſca, is deſpiſed by her, ſhe having placed her affections on Eycus.. 
Zichines accidentally meets with his ſriend Thyonichus, whom he had not ſeen of a long time, and 


tells him his lamentable tale, and that he is determined to turn ſoldier, 


Thyonichus adviſes him to 


enter into the ſcrvice of Ptolemy Philadelphus, on whom he beſtows a ſhort but very noble enco-+ 


mium. - 2 
- ASCHINES AND THYON!ICHUS. 


| LEjchinez. 
ALL healtl. to good Thyonichus, my friend. 
Thyonichus. 
May the ſame bleſſing Æſchines attend. 


| All is not well with me. Thy You therefore grow 


E ſebines. 
[ ſee you ſeldom.— // Well, what ails you now? 
| A. ſchines. 


So much a ſloven, fo exceeding thin, "chin. 
Your hair untrimm'd, your beard detorms your 


IH it 
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2 Pythag'riſt late I chanc'd to meet, 


fac'd, like you, and naked were his feet; 
He came from learned Athens, as he faid, 
And was in love too—with a loaf of bread, 
"1 LEſ[chines, 
You jeſt; but proud Cyniſca makes me fad ; 
Nay, I'm within a hair-breadth raving mad. 
 Thyanichus. EF" 
Such is your temper, ſo perverſe you grow, 
You hope all ſmooth : but what affects you now ? 
- ; LEſchine.. . 
and Cleunicus and the Greek agreed 
With Apis ſkill'd Theſſalian colts to breed, 
lu my green court, with wine to cheer our ſouls: 
A ſucking pig 1 dreſs'd, and brace of fowls: 
And fragrant wine produc'd, four ſummers old, 
Phœnicia's generous wine that makes us bold: 20 
Onions and fhell-fiſh laſt the table 'crown'd, 
And yaily went the cheering cup around ; 
Then healths were drank, and each oblig'd to name 
The lovely miſtreſs that inſpir'd his flame. 
Cyniſca (ſhe was by) then charm'd my ſoul, 
And to her health I drain'd the foaming bowl: 
She pledg'd me not, nor deign'd a kind reply: 
Think wow my rage, inflam'd with wine, ran 
ipn, Ys 
What, are you mute?“ I ſaid—a waggiſh gueſt, 
Perhaps ſhe's feen a Wolf,” rejoin'd in jeſt: 30 
At this her cheeks to ſcarlet turn'd apace; 
Sure you might light a candle at her face. 
Now Wolf is Laba's ſon, whom molt men call 
A comely ſpark, is handſome, young, and tall. 
For him ſhe ſigh'd ; and this by chance I heard; 
Yet took no note, and vainly nurſt wy beard. 
We four, now warm, and mellow with the wine, 
Arch Apis, with a miſchievous deſign, 
Nam'd Wolf, and ſung encomiums of the boy, 
Which made Cyniſca fairly weep for joy, 
Like a fond girl, whom love maternal warms, 
That longs to wanton in her mother's arms. 
I ſwelVd with rage, and, in revengeful pique, 
My hand diſcharg'd my paſſion on her cheek : 
Since thee,” I cry'd, * my love no more en- 
« dears, 
* Go court ſome other with thoſe tender tears.“ 
She roſe, and gathering in a knot her veſt, 
Flew ſwiſtly ; as the ſwallow from her neſt, 


10 
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Beneath the tiling ſcims in queſt of feod, 

To ſtill the clamours of her craving brood, 50 

Thus from her downy couch in eager haſte, 

Through the firſt door, and through the gate ſhe 
paſs'd, 

Where'er her feet, where'er her fancy led; 

The proverb ſays, * The bull to wood is fled.” 

Now twenty days are paſt, ten, nine, and eight, 

Two and eleven add—two months complete, 

Since we laſt met, and like the boors of Thrace, 

In all that time I never trimm'd my ſace. 

Wolf now enjoys her, is her ſole delight: 

She, when he calls, unbars the door at night: 62 

While l, alas! on no occaſion priz'd, 

Like the forlorn Megareans am deſpis'd. 

Oh could I from theſe wild defires refrain, 

And love her leſs, all would be well again! 

Now like a mouſe enſnar'd on pitch I move; 

Nor know | any remedy for love. 

Yet in love's flames our neighbour Simus burn'd, 

Sought eaſe by travel, and when cur'd return'd ; 

It fail, turn ſoldier, and though not the firſt 


In fighting fields 1 would not prove the worſt. 70 


Thyonichus. 
May all that's good, whate'er you wiſh, attend 
On Zſchines, my favourite and friend. 
If you're reſolv'd, and failing is your plan. 
Serve Ptolemy, he loves a worthy man. 
LEſchines. 

What is his character? Thy. A royal ſpirit, 
To point out genius, and encourage merit: 
The poet's friend, humane, and good, and kind; 
Of manners gentle, and of generous mind. 
He marks his friend, but more he marks his foe ; 
His hand is ever ready to beſtow : 82 
Requeſt with reaſon, and he'll grant the ching, 
And what he gives, he gives it like a king. 
Go then, and buckle to your manly brealt 
The brazen corſlet, and the warrior veſt ; 
Go brave and bold, to friendly Egypt go, 
Meet in the rented field, the ruſhing foe. 
Age ſoon will come, with envious hand to ſhed 
The ſnow of winter on the hoary head, 
Will ſap the man, and all his vigour drain, 
'Tis our's to act while youth and ſtrength re- 

main. 90 


— 
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Ver. 1. Thus Terence, 
Salvere Hegionem plurimüm Jubeo. 
8 Adelph. Act 3. Sc. f. 
Ver. 6. | 
p—Vultus gravis, horrida ſiccæ Sylva comæ. 
: CS '* Fuv. Sat. 9. 12. 
Ver. 8. He ridicules and diſtmguiſhes the Py- 


thagoriſts by the fame marks as Ariſtophancs does | 


the diſciples of Socrates. 


Tps xticrras, rug EvvTWnTE; A1. 
Sh $2 - ; Flut. Af I. $0. I; 


—— Mediis ſed natus Athenis. 


*“ You would ſay that they were pale-faced and 


“ barefoot,” 
Ver. 9. | 
Juv. Sat. 3+ 


Ver, 17. The Greek is, Ev xwey rag tun, which 
Hein ſius corrects Ev yogry Tag i, that is, in that 
part of the houſe where the ancients uſed to dine 
and ſup ; which berog originally s& xogre, © on 
the graſs, well adapted to the ancient ſhepherds 


ſtill retained its game, though it was afterward 
; 6 £ , 2 


NOTES ON IDYLLIUM x. 


ſurrounded with various apartments; therefore it 
probably means the inner court. 

Ver. 20. The Greek is, 80g νν coy, which 
Athenæus, B. I. chap. 28. allows to be Phozaician 
wine, 


Ver. 28, 
Quid mihi tunc animi credis, germane, fuiſle ? 
Ovid. Epiſt. Can. to Macar- 


Ver. 30 That is, Aux, Wolf, her fweet- 
heart. ] 


Lupi Mœrim videre priores. Kc. 9. 54. 


On which Dr. Martyn obſerves, that a notion 

obtained among the ancient Italians, that if a wolf 

ſaw any man firſt, it deprived him of his voice for 

the preſent ; but, ſays he, Theocritus gives this 

ſtory a contrary tun; as if the ſeeing a wolf, in- 

ſtead of being ſeen by him, made a perſon mute.” 
The doctor, and likewiſe Mr. Warton, did not 

obſerve our author's double meaning, viz. that 

au ſignified not only a wolf, but was likewiſe the 
name of Cyniſca's lover. 

Ver. 36. Mara ets avdpe tyiruwy, © quod de iis di- 
cebatur, quorum conjuges impune cum aliis ſole- 
bant; quique hanc contumeliam leni et pacato 
animo ferebant. Heinſus. 


Ver. 47: 
Nodoque ſinus collecta fluentes. En, I. 324. 
Cloſe, in a knot, her flowing robes ſhe drew. Pitt. 


Ver. 48. Virgil has plainly borrowed this ſimile 
from our author, though Mr. Warton ſays he is 
obliged to Apollonius for it : it is not improbable 
but that Virgil's may be the copy of the copier. 


Nigra velut magnas domini cum divitis ædes 
Pervolat, et pennis alta atria luſtrat hirundo, 
Pabula parva legens, nidifque loquacibus eſcas, 

Et hunc porticibus vacuis, nunc humida circum 
Stagna ſonat. An. B. 13. 473. 


As the black ſwallow, that in queſt of prey, 

Round the proud palace wings her wanton way, 

When for her children ſhe provides the feaſt, 

To ſtill the clamours of the craving neſt ; 

Now wild excurſions round the cloyſter takes; 

Now ſportive winds, or. ſims along the lakes, 
Pitt. 


Virgil has ſpun this ſimile into more than four 
lines, whereas Theocritus comprehends it in two. 

Ver. 54. A proverb ſignifying that he will not 
rgcurn, 


—_ 
Ver..55. The literal interpretation is, „ And 
now twenty and eight, and nine, and ten days are 
paſt, to-day is the eleventh, add two more, and 
there will be two months.” A ſimilar but more 


perplexing method of numeration we meet with 


in the 17th Idyl. ver. 95. 
Ver, 62. The Megareans entertaining a vain 


.conceit that they were the moſt valiant of the 


Grecians, inquired of the oracle if any nation exy 
ceiled them: the concluſion of the anſwer was, 


Tei; Y, Meyagis, ers Taro, vrt TETagTO, 
Ours dvdr, ur iy %%, vr iy whllu. 


Nor in the third, nor in the fourth, Megareans call, 
Nor in the twelfth, nor any rank at all. 


Ver. 65. The Greek is, a; «vs yours cc 
like a mouſe I have taſted pitch.“ 


Ver. 71. 
Tibi Di, quzcunque preceris, Commoda dent. 
Hor. B. 2. Sat. 8. 


Ver. 82. To this noble encomium of Ptolemy 
by the Sicilian poet, I ſhall briefly ſhow the fa- 
vourable ſide of his character, as it is given by the 
hiſtorians, He was a prince of great learning, 
and a zealous promoter and encourager of it in 


| others, an induſtrious collector of books, and a ge- 


nerous patron to all thoſe who were eminent in 
any branch of literature. The fame of his gene- 
roſity drew ſeven celebrated poets to his Hurt, 
who, from their number, were called Pleiades z 
theſe were Aratus, Theocritus, Callimachus, Ly- 
cophron, Apollonius, Nicander, and Philicus. 
To him we are indebted for the Greek tranſlation 


| of the ſcripture, called the Septuagint. Notwith= 


ſtanding his peculiar taſte for the ſciences, yet he 
applied himſelf with indefatigable induſtry to bu- 
ſineſs, ſtudying all poſſible methods to render his 
ſubjects happy, and raiſe his dominions to a flou- . 
riſhing condition. Athenzus called him the rich- 
eſt of all the princes of his age; and Appian ſays, 
that he was the moſt magnificent and generous of 
all kings in laying out his money, ſo he was of all 
the moſt ſxilful and induſtrious in raiſing it. He 
built an incredible number of cities, and left fo 
many other public monuments of his magnifi- 
cence, that all works of an extravagant taſte and 


grandeur, were proverbially called Philadelphian 

works, : | Univer. Hi. 
Ver. 90. 

| Dumque virent genus, Hor. Epod. 13, 


Hi 
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THE SYRACUSIAN GOSSIPS, 


Tut ARGUMENT. 


Two Syracuſian women, who had travelled to Alexandria, go to ſee the ſolemnity of Adonis's feſtival, 
which had been prepared by. Arſinge, the queen of Ptolemy Philadelphus : the humonts of thete 
goſſips are naturally deſcribed. Theocritus, to gratiſy the queen, introduces a Grecian ſinging gis! 
who rehearlſcs the miguiſicence of the pomp which Arſiuoe had provided. 


GORGO, EUNOE; PRAXINOE, OLD WOMAN AND 
STRANGER, 


Gorgo. 
** RAY, is Praxinoe at home ? 
Te Eunce 
Dear Gorgo, yes,—how late you come! 
Praxinoe. 
Well! is it you? Maid, bring a chair 
And cuſhion. Ger, Thank you. Prax, Pray fit 
there. 
Cor go. 
Lord bleſs me! what a buttling throng ! 
; I ſcarce could get alive along: 
In chariots ſuch a heap of folks! 
And men in arms, and men in cloak 
: Beſides | live {» diſtant hence 
The journey really is immenſe, 10 
? Praxinoe. 
My huſband, heav'n his ſenſes mend! 
Here will :inabit the world's end, 
This horrid houſe, or rather den; 
More fit for ſavages than men. 
This ſcheme with envious aim he Jabours, 
Only to ſeparate good nerghbours--- 
My plague eternal! | 
Gorgo. 
Softly, pray, 
The child attends to all = 47 = . 
Name not your huſband when he's by--- 20 
Oblerve how earncſt is his eye 
Praxinoe. 
Sweet Zopy ! there's a bonny lad, 
Cheer up! I did not mean your dad. 
Corgo. | 
'Tis a good dad-—I'Il take an oath, ; 
The urchin underſtands us both. 
Praxinoe 
(Let's talk as if /ome time ago, 
And then we ſhail be ſafe, you know) 
This perſon happen'd once to ſtop 
To purchaſe nitre at a ſh+ p, 
And what d' ye think? the filly creature 
Bought alt, and took it for ſaltpetre. 30 
. Gorgo. 
My huſband's ſuch another honey, 
And thus, as idly ſpends his money ; 


Five fleeces for ſeven drachms he bought, 
Coarſe as dog's hair; not worth a groat. 
But take your cloak, and garment grac'd 
With ciaſps, that lightly biuds your wailt z 
Adonis“ feſtival invites, 
And Ptclemy's gay court delights: 
Beſides our matclileſ queen, they lay, 
Exhibits ſome grand ſight to-Gay. + 40 
Praxince. 
No wonder---every b«dy ktows 
Great folks can always make fine ſhows : 
But tell me what you went to ſce, 
And what you heard->-"tis new to me. 
Gorge. 
The feaſt now calls us hence away, 
And we ſhall oft keep holiday. 
Praxinoe. 
Maid? water quickly---fet it Cown--- 
Lord! how undelicate you're grown! 
Diſperle theſe cats that love their calC--- 
But firft the water, if, you pleale--- 30 
Quick ! how ſhe creeps; pour, huſſey, pour; 
You've ſpoil'd my gown---ſo, ſo --- no were. 
Well, now Fai waſh'd---ye gods be bleſt ! 
Here---bripg the key of my large cheſt. 
Ge. 
This robe becomes you mighty well; 
What might it colt you? can you tell? 
Praxince. 
Three pounds or more; I'd not have done it, 
But that I'd fet my heart upon it. 


Gor go. | 
Tis wonderous cheap. Prax. You think {o?--Maid, 
Fetch my umbrella and my ſhade ; 2447.00 


So, put it on---fy, Zophy, fy ! 
Stay within doors, and don't you cry: 
The horſe will kick you in the dirt--- 
Roar as you pleaſe, you ſhan't get hurt. 
Pray, maid, divert him - come, tis late: 
Call in the dog, and ſhut the gate. 
Lord ! here's a buſtle and a throng--» 
How ſhall we ever get along ? 
Such numbers cover all the way, 
Like emmets on a ſummer's day. 70 
O Ptolemy ! thy fame exceeds 
Thy godlike fire's in noble dee ds: 


No robber now with Pharian wilcs 


The ſtranger of his purſe beguiles; 


fag baud 
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No ruſſians now inſeſt the ſtreet, 
And ſtab the paſſengers they meet. 

What ſhall we do? lo here advance 
The king's war-horſes---how they prance! 
Don't tread upon me, honelt friend 


Lord, how that, mad Horſe rears an ead! - 80 


He'}t throw his rider down, | fear 

I'm glad 1 lefc the child my dear. 
Gorge. 

Don't be afraid; the danger's o'er ; 


The horſes, ſee! are gone before. 


Praxine, 
I'm better now, but always quake 
Whene'er I fee a horte or ſnake : 
They rear, and look ſo fierce and wild— 
I own, I've loath'd them from a child. 


Walk quicker---what a crowd is this ? 89 
(zorvo. 

Pray, come you from the palace? 0%, We. Yes. 
Corgo. 


Can we get in, d'ye think! ? Old u Make trial 

The ſteady never take denial; 

The ſteady Greeks old llium won: 

By trial all things may be done. 

Gorgo. 

Gone, like a riddle in the dark; 

Theſe crones, if we their tales remark, 

Know better far than | or you know 

How Tupiter was join'd to Juno. 

Lo! at the gate what crowds are there! g 
Praxinoe. 


Immenſe, indeed! Your hand, my dear ; 100 


And let the maids join hands, and cloſe us, 
Lett in the buſtle they ſhould loſe us. 
Let's crowd together through the door- 
Heav'ns bleſs me! how my gown is tore | 
By Jove, but this is palt a joke--- 
Pray, good Sir, don't you reud my cloak. 
Alan. 
I can't avoid it; I'm fo preſt. 
Pranxioue. 
Like pigs they juſtle, 1 proteſt, 
Mas. 
Cheer up, for now we're ſafe and ſound. 
Praxinoe. 
May you in happineſs abound : Ito 
For cu have ſerv'd us all you can 
Gorgo !---a mighty civil man- 
See how the folks poor Eunoe juſtle ! 
Puſh through the crowd, girl !--. buſtle, buſtle... 
Now we're all in; as Dromo faid, 
When he had got his bride in bed. 
Cor go. 
Lo! what rich hangings grace the rooms 


Sure they were wove in heavenly looms, 


Praxinoe. 
Gracious ! how delicately fine 


Ihe work how noble the deſign ! 3 0 


How true, how happy is the draught ! 
The figures ſcem intorm'd with thought 
No artiſts ſure the ſtory wove ; 

They're real men--«they live, they move. 
From theſe amazing works we find, 

How great, how wiſe the human mind, 


Lo! ſtretch'd upon a ſilver bed} 


dcarcc has the Gown his checks o erſprtad) 


* 


—— 


Adonis lies; O charming ſhow! 
Lav'd by the {able pow'ss below. 130 
Stranger. 

Hiſt ! your Sicilian prate forbear: 
Your mouths extend from car to car, 
Like turtles that forever moan z 


; You tun us withtyour ruſtic tone. 


— —— — 


Corgo. 
Sure! we may ſpeak what fellow's this! 1 
Aad dv you take it. Sir, amiſs ? 
Go, keep Egyptian ilaves in awe : 
Think not to give Sicilians law: 
Beſides, we're of Corinthian mold, 
As was Bellerophon of old; | I4Q 
Our language i is entirely Greek— 
1 he Doriaus my the: Doric ſpcak. 
Praxince. 
0 foe Proſerpina, ſure none 
Preſumes to give us law but one! — 
To us there is no fear you ſhould 
Do harm, who cannot do us good, 
Gorgo. 

Hark ! the Greck girl's about to raiſe 
Her voice in fair Adonts' praile ; 
She's a ſweet pipe for funeral airs :; | 
She's juit beginning, ſhe prepares: 130 
She'll Sperchis, aud the world excel, 
That by her prelude you may tell. 

The Greek Girl jings. 
O chief of Golgos, and the laalian grove, 
Ard breezy Eryx, beautcous queen of Love 
Once more the ſoft-foot hours approaching W 
Reſtore Adonis from the realms below; 
Welcdme to man they come with ſilent pace, 
Diffuſing beniſons to human race. 
Venus, daughter of Dione fair, 
You gave to Berenice's lot to ſhare 16s 
Immortal joys in heavenly regious bleſt, 
And with divine ambroſia fill'd her breaſt. 
And now in due return, O heayenly born! | 
Whoſe honour'd name a thouſand fanes adorn, ' 
Arſinoe pays the pompous rites divine, 
Rival of Helen, at Adonis' ſhrine; 
All fruits the offers that ripe autumn yields, 
he produce of the gardens, and the fields; 
All herbs and plants which ſilver baſkets hold; 
And Syrian unguents low from ſhells of gold. 170 
With fineſt meal ſweet paſte the women make, 
Oil, flowers and honey mingling in the cake: 
Earth and the air afford a large ſupply 
Of animals that creep, and birds that fly. 
Green bow'rs are built with dill ſwect-Imelling 

crown'd, 

And little Cupids hover all around; 
And as young nightingales their wings eſſay, 
Skip here and there, aud hop from ſpray to lpray. 
What heaps of golden veſſels glittering bright 


| What ſtores of cbon black, and ivory white | 180 
In ivory carv'd large eagles ſeem to move, 


And through the clouds bear Ganymede to Jouve. 
Lo ! purple tapeſtry arrang'd on high 
Charms the ſpectators with the Tyrian dye, 

The Samian and Mileſian ſwains, who keep + 
Large flocks, acknowledge tis more ſoft than * 
Of this Adonis claims a downy bed, fs 
And lo! another for fair Venus ſpread! 


Tollit ſe arrectum quadrupes. 
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ings. 

Ver. 35. Hence we learn, ſays Caſaubon, that 
the ladies formerly had an under garment, which 
was faſtened to the breaſt by claſps : the ladies of 
faſhion had claſps of gold; 


Aurea purpuream ſubneRit fibula veſtem. 
f Mn. B. 139. 


A golden claſp her purple garment binds. Pitt. 
Ver. 5I. 


— Move vero occys Te, nutrix. 7. er, Eun, AR 5. 


Ver. 67. | 

Di boni quid turbz eſt ! 
Ver 70. 

Ac veluti ingentem formicæ, &c. 
Ver. 78. 

Poſt bellator equus. 
Ver. 80. 


Ter. Heaut. AG 2. 
LEn 4. 401. 
LEn, II. 98. 


Au. Te. 892. 
Ver. 86. The Greek is Vu ger ou, a cold ſnake, 


thus Virgil, 


Frigidus, 6 pueri, ſugite hinc latet anguis in herba. 
| | And Ea. 3. 93- 
Frigidus in partis cantaudo rumpitur anguis. 
a Ecl. 8. 71. 
Ver. 97. Plautus ſeems to have imitated this, 


Id quod in aurem rex reginæ dixerit 
Sciunt ; quod Juno fabulata eſt cum Jove. 


Ver. 117. Thus Telemachus expre ſſes his ſur- 


ſe to Piſiſtratus at the magnificent furniture of 
Nienelaus palace at Sparta; 


— 


Her bridegroom ſcarce attains to nineteen years, Not brave Patroclus of immortal fame, Q 
Roſy his lips, and no rough beard appears. 190 | Nor the fierce Lapithz, a deathleſs name; 
Let raptur'd Venus now enjoy her mate, Nor ſons of Pelops, nor Deucalion's race, | 
While we, deſcending to the city gate, Nor ſtout Pelaſgians, Argos“ honour'd grace. | 
Array'd in decent robes that ſweep the ground, As now, divine Adonis, you appear | in 
With naked boſoms, and with hair unbound, Kind to our prayers, O blels the future year ! 216 < 
Bring forth Adonis, flain in youthful years, As now propitious to our vows you prove, — 
Ere Phœbus drinks the morning's early tears. Return with meek benevolence and love. Co 
And while to yonder flood we march along, | 2 1 
With tuneful voices raiſe the funeral ſong. ch Sap 
Adonis, you alone of demigods, O, fam'd for knowledge in myſterions things 
Now viſit earth, and now hell's dire abodes: 200 | How ſweet, Praxinoe, the damſel ſings ! To, 
Not fam'd Atrides could this favour boaſt, Time calls me home to keep my huſband king, Ver 
Nor furious Ajax, though himſelf an hoſt; He's prone to anger if he has not din'd. To 
Nor Hector, long his mother's grace and joy Farewell, Adonis, lov'd and honour'd boy ; \ 
Of cwenty ſons, not Pyrrhus ſafe from Troy, O come propitious, and augment our joy. FR 
of 4 
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| roy 
Ver. 1. View'ſt thou unmov'd, O ever honour'd moſt! i 
Anne eſt intus Pamphilus? Ter. Ad. A 5. Sc. 2. Theſe prodigies of art and wondrous colt : fore 
Ver. 17. Above, beneath, around the palace ſhines at th 
Ni dictu ſœdum, viſuque, &c. Juv. Sat. 14. 44. — 3 2 of — —_— Ke 
6 he ſpoils of elephants the root inlay, N 
Suffer no lewdneſs, or eg _ : And 2 dded 1 1 * h = 
Th' apartment of the ten al — 4 buch, and not nobler, in the realms above Mon 
Dae. | My wonder dictates is the dome of Jove. 
Ver. 33. A drachma is ſeven-pence three-tar- : Popes Ou. B. 4 Ve 


Ver. 124- 


——— Yelut fi dure 
Re veri pugnent, ſerient, vitentque moventes And 
Arma viri. Hor. B. 2. Sat. 5. The 


Ver. 127. At the feaſt of Adonis they always Strike 
placed his image on a magnificent bed; thus 
Bion, 5 But a 


Er ayale ribzs K. r. A. 1:yl. 1. 69. = 
— Behold the ſtately bed, K 
On which Adonis, now depriv'd of breath, +. 
Seems ſunk in flumbers, beauteous ev'n in death. Fn. 
| F. J. 
Ver. 128. . | Exc 
— klaventem prima lanugine malas. | C 
| An. B. 1c. 324 
Ver. 134. A citizen of Alexandria finds fault me 
with the Syracuſian goſſips for opening their See 
mouths ſo wide when they ſpeak; the good wo- ; 
men are affronted, and tell him, that as they are A 
Dorians, they will make uſe of the Doric dialect: "op 
hence we may obſerve, that the pronunciation of H 


the Dorians was very coarſe and broad, and 
ſounded harſh in the ears of the politer Grecians. 
| Martyn Pref. % Virgil. 

Ver. 145. Here I entirely follow the ingenious 
interpretation of Heinſius. 

Ver. 151. A celebrated ſinger. 

Ver. 153 Golgos was a ſmall but very ancient 
town in Cyprus, where Venus was worſhipped. 


C2:ullug has tranſlated this verſe of Theocritus. 
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que regis Golgos quzque |dalium frondoſum 
Gre TOY De Nup. Pl. & Thet. 


Ver. 154. Eryz was a mountain in Sicily. 
Ver. 162. Ovid has imitated this paſſage; ſpeak · 
ing of the deification of Æncas, he ſays, 


——- A\mbrofii cum dulci nectare miſt3 
Contigit, os; fecitque Deum. Met. B. 14. 606. 

Ver. 164. This is ſimilar to the beginning of 
Sappho's firſt ode, 


TloixiAob pot” . v. A. a 


Venus, bright goddeſs of the ſkies, 
To whont unnumber'd temples riſe. F. F. 


Ver. 169. The Greechi ai xaxmu, ſoft gar- 
ders ; Archbiſhop Potter obſerves, that at the feaſt 
of Adonis, there were carried ſhells filled with 
earth, in which grew ſeveral forts of herbs, efpe- 
cially lettuces, in memory that Adonis was laid 
out by Venus on a-bed of lettuces: theſe were 
called z»T%, gardens ; whence Abende une are 

roverbially applied to things unfruittul, or fading, 
e thoſe herbs were only ſown ſo long be- 
fore the feſtival, as to ſprout forth, and be green 
at that time, and afterwards caſt in the water. 
See Antiguit. vol. I. | 
Nam quotcunque ferunt campi, quos Theſſala 
magnis 


Montibus ora creat. Catull. & de Pel. & Thet. 


Ver. 176. Thus Bion, Agg. dt wiv x. 7. X. 
| Epit. Adon. 


Surrounding Cupids heaye their breaſts with ſighs, 

And Moſchus, | 

The little loves, lamenting at his doom, 

dtrike their fair breaſts, and weep around his tumb. 
F. F. 


Zut as Longepierre obſerves, images of Cupids 
were never omitted at this feſtival. Ovid feems } 
to have had this in view when he wrote, 


Ecce puer Veneris fert everſamque pharetram, 
Et fractos arcus, et fine luce fſacem. 

Aſpice demiſũs ut eat miſerabilis alis, | 
Pectoraque infeſt3 tundit aperta manu. 
Excipiunt lacrymas ſparſi per colla capilli, 

O:2que ſingultu concutiente ſonant. | 
Amor. B. 3 El. g. 
See Venus ſon his torch extinguiſh'd brings, 
His quiver all revers'd, and broke his bow ! 
Sce, penſive how he droops with flagging 
wings, ; . I 
And ftrikes his bared boſom many a blew ! 
Looſe and neglected, ſcatter'd o'er his neck, 
His golden locks drink many a falling tear ; 
What piteous ſobs, as if his heart would break, 
Shake his ſwol'n cheek? Ah, ſorrow too 
ſevere! 


Ver. 178. Thus Bion, ſpeaking likewiſe of Cupid, 
Xa Tot Toy EowTa WeTANevey, | 


- —ů 


| 


How here and there he Kipt, and hopt from tree | 


Lp tree, 
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Ver. 181. Virgil has an image of this ſort, 


Intextuſque puer quem præpes ab Ida, &c. 
| LEn. B. 5. 


There royal Ganymede, inwrought with art, 
O'er hills and foreſts hunts the bounding hart; 
The beauteous youth, all wondrous to behold : 
Pants in the moving threads, and lives in gold: 
From towering Ida ſhoots the bird of Jove, 
And bears him firuggling through the clouds 
above ; ] 
With out-ſtretch'd hands his hoaty guardians cry, 
And the loud hounds ſpring furious at the ſky. 
$ Pitts 


I tranſcribed this fine paſſage from Mr. Pitt's 
tranſlation of Virgil, that | might lay before the 
reader Mr, Warton's note upon it. The de- 
ſcription of this beautiful piece of tapeſtry is ex- 
tremely pictureſque : the circumſtances of the boy's 
panting, the old men lifting up their hands, and 
above all, the dogs lot king up and barking after 


him, are painted in the livelieſt manner imagina- 


ble. There is a very fine painting by Michael 
Angelo on this ſubject, who has exactly copied 
Virgil's deſcription, except that he has omitted 
the circumſtance of the dogs, which Spenſer has 
likewiſe, in deſcribing this ſtory, as part of the 
tapeſtry with which the houſe of Buſyrane was 
adorned.” 


When as the Trojan boy ſo faire 

He ſnatch'd from Ida hill, and with him bare, 
Wondrous delight it was, there to behold, 

How th: rude ſhepherds after him did ſtare, 
Trembling through fear left he down fallen ſhould, 
And oſten to him calling to take ſurer holde. 

. 2. 8. 3. c. II. 


Ver. 185. Thus Virgil, 
Quamvis Mileſia magno | 
Vellera mutentur Tyrios incocta rubores. 


Geor. B. 3. 306. 
Ver. 186. See Idyl. v. ver. 58, and the note. 
Ver. 210. 
Sis bonus © felixque tuis. Ei. F. 6s. 


Sis ſelix, noſtrumque leves quæcunque laborem. 
| Au. I. 330. 


Ver. 212. This ſuperſtitious myſtery, of lament- 
ing for Adonis. may be thus explained : Adonis 
was the ſun; the upper hemiſphere of the earth, 
or that which we think fo, was anciently called 
Venus, the under Proſerpine, therefore; when 


the ſun was in the ſix inferior ſigus, they ſaid, he 


was with Proſerpine; when he was in the fix ſu- 
perior, with Venus. By the boar that flew 
Adonis, they underſtood Winter; for they made 
the boar, not unaptly, the emblem of that rigid 
ſeaſon. Or, by Adonis, they meant the fruits of 
the carth, which are for one while buried, bur at 
length appear flouriſhing to the ſight; when, 


therefore, the ſeed was thrown into the ground, 


they ſaid, Adonis was gone to Proſerpine; but 
when it ſprouted up, they ſaid, he had reviſited 
the light and Vepus, Hence probably it way 


124 
that they ſowed corn, and made gardens for 
: Adonis. Unverſ. Hiſt. vol ii. 

Milton has ſome fine melodious lines on this 
ſubject. 


. Thammuz came next behind, 
Whoſe annual wound in Lebanon allur'd 
The Syrian damſels to lament his fate 

In amorous ditties all a ſummer's day, | 
While ſmooth Adovis, from his native rock, 
Ran purple to the ſea, ſupp»s'd with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded, 


Par. Left. B. 1, 


. Give me leave here to inſert the account given 
by the late Mr. Maundrel of this ancient piece of 
worſhip, and probably the firſt occaſion of ſuch a 
ſuperſtition. * We had the fortune to ſee what 
may be ſuppoſed to be the occaſion of that opi- 
„ nion which Lucian relates. viz, That this ſtream 
„the river Adonis) at certain ſeaſons of the year, 
« eſpecially about the feaſt of Adonis, is of a 
« bloody colour; which the Heathens looked 


& upon as proctedipg from a kind of ſympathy in 


— 
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© the river for the death of Adonis, who was 
« killed by a wild boar in the mountains, out of 
„ which this ſtream riſes. Something like this we 
« ſaw actually come to paſs; for the water was 
« ſtained to a ſurpriſing redneſs; and as we ob. 
t ſcrved in travelling, had diſcoloured the ſea a 
* great way into a reddiſh hue, occaſioned, doubt. 
% leſs, by a ſort of minium or red earth, waſhed 
« into the river by the violence of the rain, and 
« not-by any ſtain from the blood of Adonis.” 
The prophet Ezekial ſaw the women at Jeruſalem 
lamenting Tammuz, ch. viii ver. 14 *© He 


brought me to the door of the gate of the Lord's 


© houſe which was towards the north, and be- 
« hold there ſat women weeping for Tammuz.“ 


Ver. 216. 
————— Thus Horace, 
Impranſus non qui oivem dignoſceret hoſte. 
B 1. Ep. 15. 


— With hunger keen, : 
On friends and foes he vented his chargrin. 
Dauncombe, 


” 7 — — 


IDYLLIUM XVI. 


THE GRACES, OR HIER0O. 


THE ARCUMENT, 


Tuts Idyllium is addrefſed to Hiero, the Jaft tyrant of Sicily. Theocritus having before celebrated 
this prince without being recompenſed for his trouble, compoſed this poem, in which he complains 


of the ingraticude of princes to poets, who can alone render their actions immortal. 


He obſcrves 


that not only the Lycian and Trojan heroes, but even Ulyſſes himſelf, would have been buried in 
oblivion, if their fame had not been celebrated by Homer, 


Ir fits the muſe's tongue, the poet's pen, 

Jo praile th' immortal gods, and famous men: 
The nine are deities and gods retound, 
But bards are men, and ſing of men renown'd. 
Yet who that lives beneath heav'ns cope regards 
The incenſe, or the ſacrifice of. bards ? 

Who opens now the hoſpitable door, 

And makes the muſes richer than before? 
Barefoot, unpaid, indignant they return, 
Reproach my zeal, and unavailing mourn; 19 
T's the dark cheſt their Jabours they conſign, 
And on cold knees the lauguid head recline ; 

For none, alas! the race of men among, 

Receives the bard, or hears his lofty ſong ; 

Men thirſt not now for glory as of old, 

But all their paſſions are confin'd to gold ; 

To their mean breaft their thrifty hands they 


join, 
And ſcarce will give the canker of their coin, 
Hint at a recompenſe, they thus begin; 


* Cloſe is my ſhirt, but cloſer is my ſkin : 20 


* My own Vil keep; and may the gods reward, 
And crown with honours every living bard. 

© Homer's the prince of poets—ſure tis ſenſe, 
Jo read the nobleſt works at no expence.” 


* 


What profit, wretched churls, can gold afford, 


Which thus in coffers ye abundant heard? 


The wile a different ute ſor riches know, 

And love on men of gevius to hettow ; 

Part on themſelves, to others part they ſpare, 

And ſome their friends, and ſome their kinſmen 
ſhare : | 30 

To every man their bounty ſhines diſplay'd, 

Aud yet the offerings of the gods are paid. 

With prudent hoſpitality they ſpend, 

And kindly grecting ſpeed the parting friend, 

But moſt the muſes' ſons theſe honours claim, 

Whoſe deathleſs lays immortalize their fame; 

Then will they never rove, inglorious ſhades, 

(Like thoſe who living labour'd with their ſpades) 

Along cold Acheron's infernal river, 

And mourn hereditary want for ever, 40 

Aleua and Antiochus we're told, 

Reign'd rich, and mighty potentates of old, 

And to a thouſand flaves, their menial train, 

In lots diſtributed the monthly grain : 

In Scopas' fields unnumber'd heifers fed, [head : 

And bulls that -p#udly toſs'd the rough-horn'd 

For gaod Creondas' uſe the ſhepherd-ſwains 

Fed flocks in myriads on Cranonian plains ; 


| 
men 


ead ! 
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Theſe after death their ſweet enjoyments loſt, 
When in hell's ſpacious barge their ghoſts had cro 
Th' infernal river, and unhononr'd all, 51 
To other heirs their vaſt poſſeſſions fall; 
And theſe among the miſcrable train 
Had long in darkneſs and oblivion lain, 
Had not the Cean muſe extoll'd their name, 
Awak'd his ſounding lyre, and giv'n them death- 
leſs fame [meed, 
Verſe crowns the race-horſe with fair honour's 
That in the field has ſignaliz'd his ſpeed. 
Who had the Lycian thiefs, and Trojan known, 
Or Cycnus, delicate with milk-white crown, 60 
Had not the BarD delighted to rehearſe 
Their bold atchievements in heroic verſe ? 
Ulyſſes ne'er hac. endleſs glory gain'd, 
Though for ten tedious ſurmmers he ſuſtain'd 
Unnumber'd toils, while he obſervant ſtray d 
From clime to clime, and men and ſtates ſurvey'd ; 
Ev'n though he 'ſcap'd the Cyclops' gloomy cell, 
And quick deſcended to the realms of hell: 
Phileetins and Eumæus with the dead 
Had lain as nameleſs as the beaſts they fed; 70 
And brave Laertes with his parting breath 
Had dy'd, but Homer ſnatch'd their names from 
death, 

All human fame is by the muſes ſpread, 
And heirs conſume the riches of the dead. 
Yet 'tis an eaſier taſk, when tempeſts roar, 
To count the waves that cealeleſs laſh the ſhore : 
'Tis eaſter far to bleach the Ethiop foul, 
Than turn the tenor of the miſer's ſoul. 
Curſe on the wretch, that thus augments his ſtore! 
And much poſſeſſing, may be with for more ! 80 
| (till prefer ſair fame, with better ſenſe, 
and, more than riches, mens benevolence. 
And yet, alas what guardian ſhall I chooſe, 
What princely chief to patronize my mule ? 
In perilous paths the race of poets rove, 
Dubious their fate, without the aid of Jave. 
Zut ſtill the ſun, rolls glorious in the ſkies ; 
And future victors in the race will riſe : 


The chief will riſe, who ſhall my numbers claim, 
Equal to great Eacides in fame, yo 
Equal to Ajax on the Phrygian plains, 

Where lilus* tomb near Simois' ſtreams remains. 
The bold Phœnicians, ſons of Libya far, 

Shrink at the rumour of approaching war 2 

ror lo! their ſpears the Syracuſians wield, 

And bend the pliant fallow to a ſhield : 

Theſe Hiero leads, ſuperior to the reſt; 

And on his helmet nods the horſe-hair crelt. 

O Jupiter, and thou Minerva chaſte, 

And Prolerpine, to our protection haſte, 100 
With Ceres thou delighteſt to partake 
Thoſe fair built walls by Lyſimelia's lake: 

Oh, may the fates, in pity to our woes, 

In the Sardonian main diſperſe our foes ! 

Ard let the few that reach their country tell 
Their wives and children how their fathers fell! 
And let the natives dwell in peace and reſt 

In all the cities which the foes poſſeſt ! 

May ſwains, along the paſtures, fat and fair, 

In flocks of thouſands tend their bleating care! 10 
And lowing herds, returning to the ſtall, 

Wind o'er the plain, as flow as foot can fall! 
May the crops flouriſh, and with feeble voice, 

On leafy ſhrubs the graſhopper rejoice ! 

While ſpiders ſtretch their webs along the ſhore, 
And war 's dread name be never mention'd more ! 
May godlike poets, in undying ſtrain, - | 
Bear Hiero's praiſe beyond the Scythian main, 
Beyond the walls, with black birumen made, 
Where proud Semiramis the ſceptre ſway'd. © 120 
I am but one; Jove's daughters fair regard 

With ſweeteſt favour many a living bard ; x 
Theſe ſhall Sicilian Arethuſa ſing, 

The happy people, and the valiant king. 

Ye Graces Eteoclean, who reſide 

Where Minyas, curſt by Thebans, rolls his tide, 
Unaſk'd Pll reſt; yet not, if call'd, refuſe 

With you to bring my ſweet aſſociate mule : 
Without you what to men can pleaſures give? 
Oh! may 1 ever with the Graces live ! 130 
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This little piece ahounds with ſo many beauties 
ind graces, that it is with great propriety ſtyled 
X2pirs;, or, the Graces, Hiero, the ſubject of 
this poem, was the ſon of Hierocles, one of the 
deſcendants of Gelon the firſt king of Syracuſe. ' 
Hicro ſucceeded to the throne of Syracnſe 265 


feats before Chriſt. He was remarkable for his 


conſtant attachment to, and generous ſriendſhip 
for the Romans. 


Ver, 2. In like manner Horace ſays, 
Quem virum, aut heroa, lyrk, vel acri- 
Tibia ſumes celebrare, Clio ? ES 
Qem Deum ? B. I. Ode 12. 


What man, what hero ſhall inſpire, 


My Clio's fife with ſprightly lays? 


Or will ſhe chooſe to ſtrike the lyre 
De voted to the gods in hymns of praiſe ? 
Ver 5. 
Quis tibi Mæcenas! ? quis nunc erit aut Proculeius, 
Aut Fabius! ? quis Cotta iterum? quis Lentulus al... 
ter? * Fuv. Sat. 7. 94. 
All theſe great men were celebrated for their 
generoſity and liberality to the Muſes. 
Ver. 7. 
Nemo cibo, nemo hoſpitia, tectoque javabit. 
Fuv. Sat. 3. 211. 
Through the wide world a wretched vagrant roam, 
For where can ſtarving merit find a home ? 
In vain your mournful narrative diſcloſe, 
While all neglee, and moſt inſult your woes. 


8. Joby 
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Ver. 9. The protection of princes is the greateſt 
incentive to the diligence of poets, and often of 
more avail than the inſpiration of Apolle, Et 
« ſpes & ratio ſtudiorum in Cæſare tantum.“ Ju- 
venal ſays, Pay 


Tædia tunc ſubeunt animos, tunc ſeque, ſuamque 
Terpſichoren odit facunda & nuda ſenectus. Sat. 7. 


Laſt, cruſh'd by age, in poverty ye pine, 
And ſighing curſe the unavailing nine. 


Bur. Greene, 


Ver. 15. Illiberal perſons were aid to hold their 
hands in their boſoms. : | 
Ver. 20. The Greek is «wwrigw n yow xvewa, My 
leg is. further off than my knee, 1 would not re- 
colle & an Engliſh proverb more correſpondept to 
the original than what l have ſubſtituted ; the Ro- 
mans have one ſimilar, 


Tunica pallio proprior. 
My waiſtcoat is nearer than my cloak. 


Ver. 23. 
; Priores Mzonius tenet 
Sedes Homerus. 
Ver. 25. 
Nullus argento color eſt, avaris 
Abditz terris inimice lamnz 
Criſpe Salluſti, nifi temperato 
Splendeat uſu. Hor. B. 2. Ode 2. 
My Salluſt's generous thoughts diſdain 
The ſordid miſer's hoarded gain; | 
Since ſilver with no luſtre glows, | 
But what a moderate uſe beſtows. Duncombe. 


Ver. 28. Horace has ſomething fimilar ; 

Cur eget indignus quiſquam te divete ? &c. 
B. 2. S. 2. 

Then, like the ſon let bounty ſpread her ray, 
And ſhine that ſuperfloity away. . 
Oh, impudence of wealth! with all thy ſtore, 
How dar'ſt thou let one worthy man be poor? 
Pope. 


Plaut. 


Hor. B. 4 Ode 9. 


Fer. 34. Here are ſome admirable precepts for 
ſocial life; ſome of them ſeem to be borrowed 
from Homer's Odyſſey, B. 15. which I ſhall give 
in Mr. Pope's verſion. , 


True ſriendſhip's laws are by this rule expreſt, 
Welcome the coming, ſpeed the parting gueſt. 


Which he has adopted in his imitation of the 
2d ſatire of the 2d book of Horace. 

Ver. 38. The ſenſe of the original is, © Like 
« ſome ditcher, who by labouring hard with his 
« ſpade, has rendered his hands callous.” 


Ver. 40. 

Nunc et pauperiem & duros perferre labores. 
8 An. B. 6. 6:6. 

Ver. 41. Antiochus was king of Syria: the A- 
lenadz and Scopadz reigned in Theſſaly and the 
neighbouring iſlands, 

Ver. 44. Anciently the maſters of families uſed 
to diſtribute to their ſlaves, every month, ſuch a 
meaſure of corn as would keep them the month, 


which they called Demerſum ; thus Terence, 


A. 


— — 
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Quod ille unciatim vix de demenſo ſuo, 
Suum defraudans genium, comparſit miſer, 


bor. Ace 1. Ce. 1. | 


Ver. 48. Cranon was a city of Theſſaly. 


Ver. 50. 
Et ferruginea ſubvectat corpora cymba. 
Au. 6. 304. 
Ver. 52. 
Linquenda tellus, et domus, et placens | 
Uxor —— | Hor. B. 2. Ode 14. 
Ver. 53. 


-—Omnes illachrymabiles Urgentur, &c. 
Hor. B. 4. Ode g, 
Vain was the chief's, the ſage's pride ! 
They had no poet, and they dy'd. 
In vain they ſchem'd, in vain they bled ! 
They had no poet, and are dead. Pope, 


Ver. 53. Simonides, a native of Ceos, an iſland 
in the Ægéan Sea. He was a moving and a paſ- 
ſionate writer, and ſucceeded chiefly in elegies: 
he gained as much honour as he gave by his poems 
on the four celebrated battles at Marathon, Ther- 
mopylæ, Salamis and Platza. 

Ver. 59. Theſe were Sarpedon and Glaucus: 
Cycnus, the ſon of Neptune, was flain by Achilles, 
and turned into a ſwan : Heſiod, according to the 
Scholiaſt, deſcribes Cycnus with a white bead. 


Ver. 65. Thus Horace, a 
Multorum providus urbes, 
Et mores hominum inſpexit, latumque per zquor, 
Dum ſibi, dum ſociis reditum parat, aſpera multa 
Pertulit. B. 1. Ep. 2. 

Ver. 69. It is here worth obſervation, that af. 
ter the enumeration of theſe great heroes, Theo- 
critus does not forget his paſtoral capacity, or 
omit to mention the ſwineherd Eumæus, and the 
neatherd Philetius. See Homer's Odyſſey. 


Ver. 73. 
Dignum laude virum muſam vetat mori. 
Hor. B. 4. Od: &. 
Ver. 74. | 


Extructis in altum Divitiis potietur hæres. 
Hor. B. 2. Ode 3. 
Ver. 75. Virgil ſeems to have imitated this paſ- 
ſage: 
Quem qui ſcire velit, &c. Geor. B. 2.105, 
Or tell the billows, as they beat the ſhores, 
When all th' Ionian ſea with raging Boreas roars, 


7% Marion. 
Ver. 88. Thus Virgil: 
Alter erit Tiphys, et altera quæ vebat Argo 
Delectas heroas : erunt etiam altera bella, 
atque iterum ad Trojan magnus mittetur Achilles. 


4. 
Another Tiphys ſhall ne ſeas explore, 
Another Argos land the chiefs on ſhore; 
New wars the bleeding nations ſhall deſtroy, 
And great Achilles find a ſecond Troy. 
Dryd. and War. 


Ver. 92. Homer has, 
Jus rag o1war! IAv. Tliad, B. 11. 415. 
From ancient llusꝰ ruin'd monument. Pape 


415. 


Ver. 96. Thus Virgil, 
— FleQuntque falignas 
Umbonum crates. Ex. B. 7 632. 


And for the ſhield the pliant fallow bend. Pitt. 


Pindar ſeems to make an alluſion to this cir- 
cumſtance, in his firſt Pythian Ode, which I ſhall 
ive in the,excellent tranſlation of the late Gil- 
bert Welt, Eſq. 


And do thou aid Sicilia's hoary lord. 

To form and rule his ſon's obedient mind; 
And till in golden days of ſweet accord, | 
And mutual peace the friendly people bind, 
Then grant, O fon of Saturn, grant my pra''r! 

The bold Phenician on his ſhore detain, &c. 


Ver. 98. 


—Criſta hirſutus equina. Zu. 10. 869. 


High on his head the creſted helm he wore. Pitt. 


Ver. 99. A ane, Znu xu wartg *. TA, 
This verſe is an imitation of that of Homer; 


As 7g Ziv Th many aol Adnan xal ATR6).3.00. 
Sic pater ille deum ſaciat, fic altus Apollo. 
irg. An. 10. 875. 


So may great Jove, and he, the god of light. Pitt. 


Ver. 100. Theſe deities were worſhipped by the 
Syracuſians. | 

Ver. 102. A lake not far from Syracuſe, 

Ver. 104. Theſe were the Carthaginians, who 
uſed frequently to invade Sicily. 

Ver. tos. The Greek is azuarus, numerabi- 
les, eaſy to be told, which is elegantly uſed for a 
few: Horace has the ſame exprefſion, © Quo 
* ſane populus numerabilis, utpote parvus. 

Art. Poet. 206. 


Ver. 110. Thus the Pfalmiſt, © That our flocks 
may bring forth thouſands and ten thouſands in 
our ſtreets;” that is, in their paſtures or walks; 
or, may they increaſe ſo as not only to fill our 
paſtures, but the ſtreets of our villages, 

Ver. 114. | 
bole ſub ardenti reſonant arbuſta cicadis. 
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Ver. 118 | 
ln foribus laxos ſuſpendit aranea caſſes. 
Vig. Georg. 4+ 247. 
Ver. 119. Thus Ovid; 
bi dicitur altam 
CoRilibus muris ciuxiſſe Semiramis arbem. 
Mer. 4. 57. 
here proud Semiramis, ſor ſtate, 
Rais'd walls of brick magnificently great. Euſden. 


Ver. 125. By the Graces are meant the Mufes : 
Fteocles was the elder ſon of Oedippus by Jocaſta : 
he is ſaid to have firſt ſacrificed to the Muſes at 
Orchomenos : whence they are called the Eteo- 
clean. Deities, or Graces. Homer mentions the 
river Minyas. //ia, B. 1x. 


Soft Minyas rolls his waters to the main. Pope. 


Ver. 130. Milton ſeems to allude to this, 


Theſe delights if thou caſt give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 


There is a beautiful paſſage in my friend Mr. 
William Whitehead's excellent poem called,“ The 
„Danger of Writicg Verſe,” which 1 ſhall beg leave 
to tranſcribe, as the ſubject is the fame with this 
Idyllium, and the laſt line refers to our next poem, 
© The Encomium of Ptolemy :” complaining that 


the great ſhowed no regard to the Muſes, he ſays, 


Yet let ev'n theſe be taught in myſtic rhyme, 
'Tis verſe alone arreſts the wings of time. 

Faſt to the thread of life annex'd by fame, 

A ſculptur'd medal bears each human name: 
O'er Lethe's ſtreams the fatal threads depend, 
The glittering medal trembles as they bend; 
Cloſe but the ſhears, when chance or nature calls, 
The birds of rumour catch it as it falls ; 

A while from bill to bill the trifle's toſt, 

The waves receive it, and 'tis ever loſt. 

But ſhould the meaneſt ſwan that cuts the ſtream, 
Conſign'd to Phoebus, catch the favour'd name, 
Safe in her mouth ſhe bears the ſacred prize, 
To where bright Fame's eternal altars riſe : 

"Tis there the Muſe's friends true laurels wear, 
There Egypt's monarch reigns, and great A. 
guſtus there. ; 


Virg. Ecl. * 


* Ptolemy Philadelpbuze 


— 
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Tazocartys riſes above his paſtoral ſtyle when he 


E ML. 


celebrates the praiſes of Ptolemy Philadelphus, the 


ſon of Ptolemy Lagus and Berenice: he derives his race from Hercules; enumerates his many 
cities; deſcribes his immenſe treaſures, and though he extols him for his military preparations, he 


commends his love of peace : but above all he 
the Muſes. 24 


commemorates his royal munificence to the ſons of 


Wrru Jove begin, ye nine, and end with Jove, But if of nobleſt men the ſong ye caſt, 
Let Ptolemy be firſt, and midſt, and laſt, 


Whene'er ye praiſe the greateſt god above: 


- 
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Heroes of old, from demigods that ſprung, 

Choſe lofty poets who their actions ſung : 

Welt fkild, I tune to Ptolemy my reed ; 

Hymns are of gods above the honour'd meed. 
To Ida, when the woodman winds his way, 
Where verdant pines their towering tops diſplay, 
Doubtful he ſtands, with undetermin'd look, 11 
Where firſt to deal the meditated ſtroke: 

And where ſhall I commence? new themes ariſe, 
Deeds that exalt his glory to the ſkies. 

If from his fathers we commence the plan, 
Lagus, how great, how excellent a man ! 

Who to no earthly potentate would yield 

For wiſdom at the board, or valour in the field : 
Him with the gods Jove equals, and his given 

A golden palace ia the r:alms of heaven; 20 
Near him ſits Alexander, wiſe and great, 

- The fell deſtroyer of the Perſian ſtate, 

Againſt them, thron'd in adamint, in view 
Alcides, who the Cretan monſter flew, 

Reclines, and, as with gods the feaſt he ſhares, 
Glorics to meet his own deſcendant heirs, ' 
From age and pain's impediments repriev'd, 
And in the rank of deities receiv'd. 

For in his line are both theſe heroes claſod, 

And both deriv'd from Hercules the laſt. 30 
Thence, when the nectar'd bowl his love inſpires, 
And to the blooming Hebe he retires, 

To this his bow and quiver he allots, 

To that his iron club, diſtin&t with knots; 

Thus Jove's great ſon is by his offspring led 

To ſil ver- ſooted Hebe's roſy bed. 

How Berenice ſnhone! her parents pride; 
Virtue her aim, and wiſdom was her guide: 
Sure Venus with light touch her boſom preſt, 
Infuſing in her ſoft ambroſial breaſt 40 
Pure, conſtant love : hence faithful records tel], 
No monarch. ever lov'd his queen ſo well; 

No queen with ſuch unCying paſſion burn'd, 

For more than equal ſondueſs ſhe return'd. 

Whene'er to love the chief his mind unbends, 

To his ſon's care the kingdom he commends. 

Unfaithful wives, diflatiztied at home, 

Let their wild thoughts on joys forbidden roam: 

Their births are known, yet of a numerous race, 

None ſhows the features of the ſacher's face, 50 

Venus, than all the goddeſſes more ſair, 

The lovely Berenice was thy care; 

To thee 'twas owing, gentle, kind and good, 

She paſt not Acheron' s woe-working flood. 

Thou caught'ſt her &er ſhe went where ſpectres 
dwell, 

Or Oharon, the grim ferryman of hell; 

And in thy temple plac'd the royal fair, 

Thine own high honour's privilege to ſhare. 

Thence gentle love in mortals ſhe inſpires, 

And foft ſolicitudes, and ſweet deſires. 60 

The fair Deipyle to Tydeus bare | 

Stern Diomed, the thunderbolt of war: 

And Thetis, goddeſs of the azure wave, 

To Pelens brought Achilles, bold and brave: 

But Berenice nobler praiſe hath won, 

Who bore great Ptolemy as great a ſon : 

And ſea-girt Cos receiv'd thee ſoon as born, 

When firſt thine eyes beheld the radiant morn, 


For there thy mother to Ltiteina pray'd, 


Who ſends, to thoſe that ſuffer child-bed, aid. 70 


She came, and friendly to the genial bed, 

A placid, ſweet tranquillity ſhe ſhed 

O'er all her limbs: and thus ferene and mild, 
Like his lov'd fire, was born the lovely child. 
Cos faw, and fondling in her arms the boy, 
Thus ſpoke tranſported, with the voice of joy; 
Quick riſe to light, auſpicious babe be born! 
“And me with equal dignity adorn 

* As Phahus Delos;—on fam'd Triop's brow, 

« And on the neighbouring Dorian race beſtow 80 
* Juſt honours, and as favourably ſmile, -[iſle.” 
« As the god views with joy Rhenza's fertile 
The iſland ſpoke ; and thrice the bird of Jove 
His pinions clang'd, reſounding from above; 
Jove's omen thunder'd from his eagle's wings; 
Jove loves and honours venerable kings. 

But whom in infancy his care bhefriends, 

Him power, and wealth, and happiueſs atrends : 
He rules belov'd unbounded tracts of land, 

And various oceans roll at his command. 90 
Unnumber'd nations view their happy plains, 
Freſh fertiliz'd by Jove's prolific rains: 

But none, like Egypt, can ſuch plenty boaft, 
When genial Nile o'erflows the humid coaſt: 

No realm ſor numerous cities thus renown'd, 
Where arts and fam'd artiſicers abound : 

Three times ten thouſand towery towns obey 
Huſtrious Ptolemy's pacific ſway. 

He o'er Phœnicia, Syria, Libya reigns, 


Arabian deſerts, Ethiopian plains, 100 


Pamphylians, and Cilicians bold ia war, 

And Carians brave, and Lycians fam'd afar ; 

The diſtant Cyclades confels his reign, 

Whoſe fleets aſſert the empire of the main; 

80 far his ſhips their conquering flags diſplay, 
Him ſeas, and lands, and founding floods obey. 
Horſemen and ſpearmen guard the monat ch round, 
heir arms reſplendent fend a brazen ſound ; 
Such tributes daily aggrandize his ſtore, 


No king cer own'd ſuch boundleſs wealth be- 


fore. 110 
His peaceful ſubjects ply at eaſe their toil, 
No foes invade the fertile banks cf Nile, 
Nor pitch their camps along the peaceſul plains 
With war to terrify the village ſwains: 
No pirates haunt the ſhore in queſt of prey, 
Nor bear by ſtealth the lowing herds away ; 


| For graceful Ptolemy renown'd in arms, 


Guards his extended plains ſrom hoſtile harms, 
Like a wiſe king, the conqueſts of his fire 

He knows to keep, and new ones to acquire, 120 
And yet he hoards not up his uſeleſs ſtore, 

Like ants ſtill labouring, ſtill amaſlipg moce ; 
The holy ſhrines and temples are his care, 

For they the ſirſt fruits of his favour ſhare : 

To mighty kings his bounties he extends, 

To ſtates confederate, and illuſtrious friends. 

No bard at Bacchus' feſtival appears, 

Whoſe lyre has power to charm the raviſh'd ears, 
But he bright honours and rewards imparts, 

Due to his merits, equal to his arts: 130 
And poets hence, for deathleſs ſong renown's, 
The generous fame of Ptolemy reſound. 


s 


2 


2 
1. 


that illuſtrious monarch, the ſecond thoſe of his 


Carmine Di ſuperi placantur, carmine manes. 


part of Arabia which borders upon Egypt, allotted 
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At what more glotious can the wealthy aim, 
Than thus to purchaſe fair and lating fame? 
The great Atridz this alone enjoy, 

While all the wealth and ſpoil of plunder'd 


Troy, 
That ſcap'd the raging flame, or whelming 
wave, 
Lies buried in oblivion's greedy grave. 
Cloſe trode great Ptolemy, at virtue's call, 
His father's footſteps, but ſurpaſt them all. 140 
He rear'd the fragrant temple, and the ſhrine, 
And to his parents offer'd rites divine : 
Whoſe forms in gold and ivory are deſign'd, 
And worſhipp'd as the guardians of mankind, 
There oft a+ circhng moors divide tae year, 


on the red altar bleeds the fatten'd ſteer; _ 


His hands the thighs for holy flames divide, 

Fair bluoms the lov'd Arfſinoe at his fide; 

Than whom no nobler queen of mortal race, 

A greater prince detains in fond-gmbrace; 150 
And, as kind nature the ſoft tie approves, 

Dearly the brother and the huſband loves. 

Such are the nuptials in the bleſt abodes, 

And ſuch the union of immortal gods : 

Iris, who ſtill retains her virgin bloom, 

Whofe radiant fingers breathe divine. perfume, 
For Jove prepares the bed, where at his {ide 

Fair Juno fleeps, his ſiſter and his bride. 

Hail, noble Ptolemy ! illuſtrious king! | 
Thee peer to mighty demigods I'll ſing ; r6c 
And future ages ſhall the verſe approve : 

Hail{ and fair virtue only aſk of Jove. 


The common title of this Idyllium is © The 
* Encomium of Ptolemy.” Heinſius makes no 
doubt but that the inſcription ſhould be ſimply 
« Ptolemy :”* for Theoeritus had written two 
poems, one was called © Ptolemy,” the other 
© gBerenice;“ the firſt celebrated the virtues of 


royal mother, who at that time was enrolled a- 
mong the gods. For Ptolemy's character, ſee I- 
dyllium XIV. and the note on verſe 82. 5 
Ver. I. The Greek is, Ex Ats agαννν]να, 
which are the very words with which Aratus be- 
gins his poem called Phenomina: as Theocritus and 
Aratus were intimate friends, and flouriſhed near- 
ly at the ſame time, though the Sicilian hard was 
older, it is hard to ſay which borrowed from the 
ether: Virgil has, 0 | 

A Jove principium, Muſæ. Eci. 3. 

A te principium, tibi deſinet. Hel. 8. 
With thee began my ſongs, with thee ſhall end. 

Wart. 


Ver. 4. Milton has, 
On earth join all ye creatures to extol 
Him firſt, him laſt, him midſt, and without end. 


Milton has greatly improved this by adding, 
* and without end;“ as he is celebrating God, and 
Theocritus only a man, 


Ver. 8 


Hor. B 2. Ep. 1. 
Verſe can the gods of heaven and hell appeaſe- 


Ver. 16. Ptolemy Lagns was one of Alexander's 
captains, who upon that monarch's death, and the 
Civiſion of his empire, had Egypt, Libya, and that 


to his ſhare ; but at the time of his death, he held 
ſeveral other countries, which are enumerated be- 
low. See ver. 97, &c. 


Ver. 21 5 
Vos inter Auguſtus recumbens. Hor. B. 3. O. 3. 


Tzans, II. 
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—7viſe, &c.] I wonld chooſe to read, —— 
varium conſilium habens, and not aaourges with 
Caſaubon. 


Ver. 24. | 
Tu Creflia mactas Prodigia. En. 8. 294. 
Vou ſlew the bull whoſe rage diſpeopled Crete. 
| Pitt, 
Ver. 25. 


Sic Jovis intereſt 
Opratis epulis impiger Hercules. Hor. B. 4. Ode 8. 


Ver. 26. The Greek is, Afarare: J xartuvrad 
bro , yiyawrss, Which is rendered, © immor- 
tales vero vocantur Dii, ſine pedum uſu facti;“ 
and being formed without feet they are called im- 
mortal gods. It is amazing how a clear and ele- 
gant paſſage ſhould be corrupted into ſuch non. 
ſenſe : Heinſius undoubtedly reads right; io: t- 
des yiynwrss, that is, avry vive ovris, © thoſe that 
« were his nephews;” he rejoices that his ne- 
phews are called (or are become) immortal. * 

Ver. 30. 8 
Julius, a magno demiſſum nomen Jülo. Eu T. 288. 

Ver. 34. | | 
Purpureo bibit ore nectar. Hor. B. 3. O. 3. 

Ver. 33. Thus Ovid. Met. B. 3. 165. 


—— Nympharum tradidit uni 
Armigerz jaculum, pharetramque arcuſque 
retentos. 


Ver. 45. Ptolemy made his ſon Philadelphus 
partner with him in the empire. ; 

Ver. 49. The Greek is, Pni dt Jt yes, which is 
wrong tranſlated,* facilesquidempartusſunt,” their 
births are eaſy; whereas it ſhould be rendered, as 
Caſaubon rightly obferves, © their births are eaſily 
«, to be judged of,“ viz. that — are adulterous; 
the latter part of the verſe explains the fornre, 
PD, J v, Tia 3 rer tener Taro, cher 
« births are eaſy to be judged, for the children do 
« not reſemble their father.“ The ancients ima- 


gined thoſe children not to be legitimate whe 
1 


\ 


Intonſi montes. 
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were unlike their parents; and therefore Heſiod 
reckons it among the felicities which attend good 
men, that 

The wives bear ſors reſembling their own ſires.* 


Tx rerum dt E,, WOUXOTR TEXVE OVER. 

5 Ver. 233. 
Ver. £56. 

Portitor has horrendus aquas at flumina ſervat 

Terribili ſqualore Charon. Au 6. 298 
Ver. 73. Virgil has ſomething ſimilar. 


At Venus Aſcanio placidam per membra quietem 
Irrigat, &c. n. B. 1. 695. 


Mean time the goddeſs on Aſcanius throws 
A balmy flumber, and a ſweet repole ; 
Luli'd in her lap to reſt, &c. Pitt. 
Ver. 75. The perſonifying ef this ifland is ſub- 
lime and noble, and bear a great reſemblance to 
that paſſage in Iſaiah ; * Break forth into ſinging, 
« ye mountams! O ſoreft; and every tree there- 
« in!” Virgil has, 
Ipſi latitià coces ad ſidera jactant : 
| Ecl. 5.62 
Ver 79. An iſland in the Ægean ſea, where 
Latona was delivered of Apollo and Diana, it 
was once a floating iſland, but fixed by Apollo. 
Quam pius Arcitenens, &c. Virg. An. 3. 75. 
Which Phoebus fix'd; for once ſhe wander'd 
round 


The ſhores, and floated on the vaſt profound; 


But now, unmov'd the peopled region braves 
The roaring whirlwinds, aud the furious waves. 
Pitt. 

Ver. 79. The Scholiaſt ſays Triops was a king 
of Cos, from whom the promontory near Cnidus 
took its denomination. 

Ver. 82. An iſland ſeparated from Delos by a 
narrow ſtrait about three times as big as Delos. 

Ver. 86. Thus Callimachus, Ex Je Ales Bac 
« kings are from Juprer;” which Virgil has 
tranſlated, © Ab Fove ſunt reges;” but they all 
feem to have copied after Heſiod. Theog, ver. 
96. | 


Ex Zet Aung garmnts O J cg ovrive Mer 
Optra. 


Kings are deriv'd from TJove ; 
And bleſt the mortel whom the muſes love. 


Ver. 94. The Nile is the greateſt wonder of 
Egypt : as it ſeldom rains there, this river, which 
Waters the whole country by its regular innunda- 
tions, ſupplies that defect, by bringing, as a 
yearly tribute, the rains of the other countries. 
To multiply ſo beneficent a river, Egypt was cut 
into. numberleſs canals, of a length and breadth 
proportioned to the different firuatiou and wants 
ch lands; the Nile brought fertility every 
wh 
one wum another, and the Mediterancan with 
che Red-ſea; maintained trade at home and 
abroad, and fprtified the kingdom againſt the ene- 
my; ſo that it was at once the noutilher and pro- 


i A its ſalutary ſtreams; it united cities 


| 


tector of Egypt. There cannot be a more de- 
lightful proſpe& than the Nile affords at two 
ſeaſons of the year; for if you aſcend ſome moun- 
tain, or one 'of the great pyramids of Grand Cairo, 
about the month, of Juiy and Auguſt, you behold 
a vaſt fea, in which a prodigious number of towns, 
villages, turrets, and fpires appear, like the iſles 


| in the gean fea, with caulways leading from 


place to place, intermixed with groves and fruit. 
trees, whoſe tops only are viſible; this view is 
terminated by mountains and woods, which, at a 
diſtance, form the moſt agreeable perſpective that 
can be imagined. But in, the winter, that is, in 
the months of January and February, the whole 
country is like one continued ſcene of beautiful 
meadows, enamelled with all kinds of flowers : 
you ſee .on every fide herds and flocks ſcattered 
over the plain, with infinite numbers of huſband- 
men and gardeners : the air is then embalmed by 
the great quantity of bloſſoms on the orange, 
lemon, and other trees; and is ſo pure, that a 
wholeſomer and more agreeable is not to be found 
in the world: fo that nature, which is then as it 
were dead in ſo many other climates, ſeems to re. 
vive only for the ſake of fo delightſul an abode. 
Rollin': Ant. Hiſt, 
Ver. 97. The original is extremely perplexing ; 
literally tranſlated it would run thus, 


He has three hundred cities, - — 300 

Add three thouſand — - - 3coo 

To thirty thouſand, = - - 30000 

Twice three - - - - - 

And three times clever, '' = = - 33 
33339 


I have made it the round number of thirty 
thouſand. We meet with an embaraſſed method 
of numeration in the rqth Idyl. ver. 55. 

Ver, 104. Waller has a paſſage reſembling this, 


Where'er thy navy ſpreads her canvaſs wings, 
Homage to thee, and peace to all ſhe brings. 


Which Creech ſtuck in his tranſlation, Ptolemy 
intended to engroſs the whole trade of the eaſt 
and weſt to himſelf, and therefore fitted out two 
great fleets to protect his trading ſubſects: one of 
theſe he kept in the Red ſca, the other in the 
Mediterranean: the latter was very numerous, 
and had ſeveral ſhips of an extraordinary fize ; 
two of them in particular had thirty oars on a 
ſide, one of twenty, four of fourteen, two of 
twelve, fourteen of eleven, thirty of nipe, thirty- 
ſeven cf ſeven, five of fix, ſeventeen of five, and 
beſides theſe, an incredible number of veſſels with 
four and three oars on a fide, By this means, the 
whole trade being fixed at Alexandria, that place 
became the chief mart of all the trafiic that was 
carried on between the caſt and the weſt, and 
continued t6 be the greateſt emporium in the 
world above ſeventeen hundred years, till another 
paſſage was found out by the Cape of Good 
Hope: but as the road to the Red lea lay croſs 
the deſerts, where rio water could be had, nor 
any convenience of towns or houſes for lodging 
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paſſengers, Prolemy, to remedy both theſe evils, 
opened a canal along the great road, into which | 


he conveyed the water of the Nile, and built on | 


it houſes at proper diſtances; ſo that paſſengers | 
found every night convenient lodgings, and ne- 
ceſiary refreſhments for themſelves, and their 
beaſts of burden. 

Univ. Hifl. vol. ix. 8 p. 383. 


Ver. 111. The amiable picture Theocritu+ here | 


gives us of the happineſs the Egyptians enjoyed | 


| drew ee celebrated poets to his court. See 
Note on verſe 82. ldyl. XIV. 

Ver. 139. The original is à little perplexed, hut 
follow Heinſivs, and take the ſenſe to be this: 
„ Ptolemy aloue treading cloſe in the tobt eps of 
« his forefathers, yet warm in the duſt, defaced 
„ and roſe over them Theocritus alludes to a 


tagouiſt uled to place his right foot in the left fuot. 


{tcp of his competitor, who went before him, and 


under the mild adminiftration of Ptolemy, very | | his left foot in the right footſtep. which if h- could 


much reſembles that which Paterculus gives of | 


exceed, he would cry aloud, Enbifnxe ror Tig 


the happineſs of the Romans, in the reign of Au- w 4%, „I have ſtept over you, ann beyond 


guſtus, B. 2. ch. 89. Finita viceſimo anno 
« bella civilia, ſepulta externa, revocata pax, ſo. 
* pitus ubibue armorum furor; reſtituta vis legi- 


„ bus, judiciis auRtoritas, ſenatui majeſtas, &c. 


«* priſca illa et antiqua reipublice forma revocata; 
« rxedlit cultus agris, ſacris honos, ſecuritas homi- 
* nibus, certa cuique rerum ſuaruni poſſeſſio; le- 
« ges emendatæ utiliter, latæ ſalubriter * In 
* his twentieth year, all wars, both civil and fo- 
© reign, were happily extinguiſhed , peace return. 
* ed; the rage of arms ceaſed ; vigour was reſto- 
red to the laws; authority to the tribunals; ma- 
* jeſty to the ſenate, &c. the ancient and venera- 
t ble form of the republic revived ; the fields were 
* again cultivated ; religion honoured, and every 
one enjoyed his own poſſeſſians with the utmoſt 
* ſecuriry ; the old laws were reviſed and i improv- 
ed, and excellent new ones added.“ 
Ver. 118. Thus Horace 


Cuſtode rerum Cæſare, non furor - 
Civilis, aut vis exiget otium. B. 4. Ode 15. 
While Cæſar reigns, nor civil jars 
Shall break our pcace, nor foreign wars. 
Duncombe. 
Ver. 122. 
Ore trahit quodcunque poteſt, atque addit acer vo. 
Hor. B. 1. Sat. 1. 
Ver. 123. : 
ua largi 
Se pe manu multiſque oneravit limina donis. 
Virg. Au. B. 10. 619. 
To thy great name due honours has he paid, 
And rich oblations on thy altars laid. Pitt. 


Ver. 131. The ſame of Prolemy's munificence | 


« you” Homer, ſpeaking of Ulyſſes contending 
with Ajax in the race, has ſomething py ſimi- 
lar, liad. B. 23. 763. 
AvT&g eric be, 
I»: TuTT$ 7305704, *gg 40 


aue. 


Graceful in motion thus, kis foe he plies, 
And ucads each footſtep c'er the duit can rife. 


Pope. 
Ver. 159. Virgil thus ſpeaks of Venus embrac- 
ing Vulcan, 
Niveis hince atque hinc, &c. 
Ln. B. 8. 387. 
Her arms, that match the winter ſnows, 
Around her unreſolving lord ſhe throws. Pitt. 
Ver. 158. Juno, ſpeaking of herſelf, ſays, 
Aſt ego, quæ diviim incedo regina, Joviſque 
Er ſoror et conjux. 21. 47. 
But 1, who move ſupreme in heav'n's abodes, 


| Jovc's fiſter-wife, and empreſs of the gods. 


Pitt. 


Ver. 152, Theoeritus having already celebrated 
Ptolemy's riches and power, which were ſo great, 
that he could not even wilh an increaſe of them, 
nobly concludes his poezn wich this fine precept, 
Agra yt wiv 3* Ales cirry, Aſk virtue of Jupi- 
ter: as if he couid not have too large à ſhare 
of virtue, though eminently renowned for it : by 
this the phet proves himſelſ an excellent moraliſt, 
and pl.inly hints at that maxim of the Stoies, 
who maintained that virtue was entirely lufficient. 
for a happy liſe. 


IDYLLIUM XVIII. 
THE EPITHALAMIUM OF HELEN, 


ARGUMENT, 


Twetve Spartan virgins of the firſt rank are here introduced ſinging this ſong at the nuptials of He. 
jen, before the bride-chamber : firſt they are jocular ; then they congratulate Menelaus on his being 
preferred to ſo many rival princes, and made the ſon- in law of Jupiter: they celebrate the beauty 
of Helen, and conclude with wiſhing the married couple proſperity. 


Wurs Sparta's monarch, Menelaus, led 


The beautcous Helen to his bridal bed, 


Twelve noble virgins, blooming, young, and fair, 


With hyaciatbine wreaths adorn'd their 2 a 
T 51 
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contelt uſual among the aucients, wherein the an- 


. 
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Alterno terram quatiunt pede, 


And pleas'd the vocal beniſon to ſhower, 

To the foft cithern danc'd before the bower ; 

As bounding light in circling ſteps they move, 
Their feet beat time, and every heart beat love : 
This was the nuptial fong— Why, happy groom, 
Steal you thus early to the genial room? 10 
Has ſleep or wine your manly limbs oppreſt, 
That thus, thus ſoon you ſeek the bed of reſt? 

If drowſy ſlumbers lull you to a drone, 

G« take refreſhing fleep, but ſleep alone; 

Leave Helen with her maiden mates, to play 

At harmleſs paſtimes till the dawn of day : 

This night we claim, then yield her yours for life, 
From morn to night, from year to year your wife. 
Hail happy prince! whom Venus wafted o'er, 


With profſpcrous omens to the Spartan ſhore; 20 


'To bleſs her bed, from all the princely crowd, 
Fair Helen choſe you—Cupid ſneez'd aloud. 

Of all our demigods tis you aſpire, 

Alone, to call Saturnian Jove your fire : 

Jove's daughter now your warm embraces meets, 
The pride of Greece between two lily ſheets, 
Sure will the offspring from that ſoft careſs, 

The mother's charms in miniature expreſs. 
Thrice eighty virgins of the Spartan race, 

Her <quals we in years. but not in face, 30 
Our limbs diffuſing with ambroſial oil, 

Were wont on ſmooth Eurota's banks to toil 

In manly ſports ; and though each nymph was fair, 
None could with her in beauty's charms compare: 
When winter thus in night no lonyer lours, 

And ſpring is uſher d by the blooming hours, 
The riſing morning with her radiant eyes, 
Salutes the world, aud brightens all the ſkies, 

So ſhines fair Helen, by the Graces dreſt, 

In face, ſhape. ſize, ſuperior to the reſt : 40 
As corn the fields, as pines the garden grace, 

As ftecds of Theſſaly the chariot race; 

So Helen's beauties bright encomiums claim, 
And beam forth honour on the Spartan name. 
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What nymph can rival Helen at the loom, 
And make fair art like living nature bloom 
The blended tints in ſweet proportion join'd, 
Expreſs the ſoft ideas of her mind. 
What nymph like her of all the tuneful quire, 
Can raiſe the voice, or animate the lyre ? 50 
Whether of Pallas great in arms ſhe ſings, 
Or Dian bathing in the ſilver ſprings. 
A thouſand little Loves in ambuſh lie, 
And ſhoot their arrows from her beaming eye. 
O lovely Helen, whom all hearts adore, 
A matron now you riſe, a maid no more ! 
Yet ere another ſun ſhall gild the morn, 
We'll gather flowers your temples to adorn, 
Ambroſial flowers, as o'er the meads we ftray, 
And frequent ſigh that Helen is away: 69 
Mindful of Helen ſtill, as unwean'd lambs 
Rove round the paſtures bleating for their dams ; 
Fair flowers of lote we'll cull, that ſweetly breathe, 
And on yon ſpreading plane ſuſpend the wreath. 
But firſt from ſilver dts ſhall unguents flow, 
Bedew-the ſpreading plane and all the flowers 
below : " 

And on the rind we'll write, that all may ſee, 
Here pay your honours, | am Helen's tree 
Joy to the bride, and tothe bridegroom joy, 
And may Latona bleſs you with a boy! 70 
May Venus furniſh both with equal love! 
And laſting riches be the gift of ove ! 
May theſe deſcend and by poſſeſſion grow, 
From fire to ſon, augmenting as.they flow ! 

Now ſweetly ſlumber, mutual love inſpire, 
And gratify the fulneſs of defire : 
Riſe with the bluſhing morning, nor forget 
The due of Venus, and diſcharge the debt: 
And, ere the day's loud herald has begun 
To ſpeak his early prologue to the ſun, 
Again we'll greet your joys with cheerful voice, 
O Hymen, Hymen, at this match rejoice ! 


NOTES ON IDYLLIUM XVIII. 


There are two ſorts of Epithalamiums, or Nup- 
tial Songs among the ancients; the firſt was ſung 
in the evening, after the bride was introduced into 
the bride-chamber, it was named Koiuyrixoy, and 
intended to diſpoſe the married couple to ilcep ; the 
ſecond was ſung in the morning, termed Eys27x0y, 
and deſigned to awaken them. See the concluſion 
of this Idyllium. As Theocritus lived at the polite 
court of Ptolemy Philadelphus, during the time 
that the ſeventy interpreters reſided there, he 
would probably, by reading their tranſlation of the 
Old Teſtament, borrow ſome beautiful images 
from the Scriptures, conceived in oriental magni- 
ficence; a few ſpecimens of theſe will be found in 


the notes on this Idyllium. 


Ver. 6 Thus Horace, 


unctæque Nymphis Gratiz decentes 
. J. 1. Od 4. 


Ver, 22 Sneezing was fometimes reckoned a. 


lucky omen. See Potter's Archzologia, ch. 17. 
and Catullus de Acme & Septimio; 


Hoc ut dixit, Amor ſiniſtram, ut ante 
Dextram, ſternuit approbationem. 


See alſo the note on Idyllium 7. ver. 115. 

That new-married perſons were attended by 
ſingers and dancers, Homer acquaints us in bis 
deſcription of the ſhield of Achilles, Hiad, B. 18. 


Here ſacred pomp and genial feaſt delight, 
And ſolemn dance, and Hymenæal rite ; 
Along the ſtreet the new-made brides are led, 


With torches flaming, to the nuptial bed: 


The youthful dancers in a circle bound 

To the ſoft flute and cithern's filver ſound : 
Through the fair ſtreets, the matrons in a row, 
Stand in their porches, and enjoy the ſhow, Pepe, 
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NOTES ON IDYLLIUM XVI. 


Ver. 31. Thus the handmaids of Nauſicia in 
Homer anoint themſelves with oil. Odyſ. B. 6. 


Then with a ſhort repaſt relieve their toil, 
And o'er their limbs diffuſe ambroſial oil. Pope. 


Ver. 35. Thus Solomon's Song, ch. ii. ver, 11 
Lo the wniter is paſt, the rain is overſand gone.” 


Ver. 37. Who is ſhe that looketh forth as the 


* morning,” ch. vi. ver, 10. and in the book of 
Job, ch. xli. ver: 13. ſpeaking of the Leviathan, 
we read! His eyes arc: like the eye-lids of the 
„morning.“ 

Here the marks of imitation appear very ſtrong. 

Ver. 41. Virgil has, 
Fraxinus in ſylvis pulcherrima, pinus in hortis. 

b Eel. 7. 65. 


Ver. 42. Theocritus ſtill ſeems to borrow from 
the royal author; “I have compared thee, O my 
love to a company of horſes in Pharoah's cha- 
„ riots,” Solomon's Song, ch. i. ver. 9.— [he ori- 
ginal literally ſignifies, © I have compared thee to 
* my mare, &c.“ Nor ought we to think the 
compariſon coarſe or vulgar, if we conſider what 
beautiful and delicate creatures the eaſtern horſes 


are, and how highly they are valued. 


See Percy on Solomon's Song. 
Ver. 53. Thus Hero is deſcribed in Muſzus, 


Eis de Ti Hess Opt οe . Te A. 


Fer. 64. 


When Hero ſmiles, a thouſand Graces riſe, 
Sport on her cheek, and rival in her eyes. F. F. 


Ver. 63. Millar ſays the leaves of the lote-tree, 
or nettle tree, are like thoſe of the nettle; the 
flower conſiſts of five leaves, expanded in form of 
a roſe, containing many ſhort ſtamina, in the bo- 
ſom ; the fruit, which is a roundiſh berry, grows 


fingle in the boſom of its leaves. Dr. Martyn ſays, 


| 
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it is more probable, that the lotus of the Loto- 
phagi is what we call zizyphus or the jujube-tree 3 
The leaves of this are about an inch and a half in 
length, an inch in breadth, of a ſhining green co» 
lour and ferrated, about the edges; the fruit is of 
the ſhape and ſize of olives, and the pulp of it has 
a ſweet taſte like honey ; and therefore cannot be 
the nettle-tree, the fruit of which is far from that 
delicacy which is aſcribed to the lotus of the an- 
cients. See Martyn on the Geor. B. 2. 84. But 
the lotus here ſpoken of is moſt probably an herb 
the ſame which Homer deſcribes in the Odyfley, 
B. 9. and which Euſtathius takes to be an herb; 
he ſays, there is an Egyptian lotus whjch grows 
in great abundance along the Nile, in the time of 
its inundations. Proſper Alpinus, an author of 
good credit, who travelled into Egypt, aſſures us, 
that the Egyptian lotus does not at all diſſer from 
our great white water-lily. 

Ver. 67. The cuſtom of writing on the bark of 
trees was very common among the ancients, thus 
Virgil; 

Centum eſt in ſylvis, inter ſpelza ferarum 
Malle pati, teneriſque meos incidere amores 
Arboribus: creſcent illz, creſcetis amores Ecl. 10. 


See Ovid in Oenone, Propertius, B. 1, Eleg. 
18. &c. | | 
Nothing can be more beautifully paſtoral than 
this inſcription on the bark of the plane=rree, as 
alſo the ſimile at the 611t and 62d verſes. 
Ver. 75. | 
Quæ ſepirabat amores, Hor. B. 4. Ode 13. 
Ver. 81. The chorus of virgins here promiſe to 
return early in the morning, and ſing the carmen 


Emyiprixov. 
Ver. 82. Thus Catullus, Carm. Nup. | 
Hymen, O Hymenze, Hymen ades, O Hymenze, 


— 


IDYLLIUM XIX. 


THE HONEY-STEALER, 


THE ARGUMENT. 5 HE: 5 | 
As Cupid is ſtealing honey from a bee-hive, he is ſtung by a bee; on which he runs and complains te 


his mother, that ſo ſmall an animal ſhould inflict ſo great a wound; ſhe immediately anſwers, that 


he himſelf is but little like a bee, yet the wounds he gives are grievous. 


As Cupid, the ſlieſt young wanton alive, 

Of its hoard of {weet honey was robbing a hive, 
The centinel bee buzz'd with anger and grief, 
And darted his ſting in the hand of the thief, 

He ſobb'd, blew his fingers, ſtamp d hard on the 


ground, 


Ang leaping in anguiſh ſuow d Venus the wound ; 


N 


Then began in a ſorrowful tone to complain, 
That an inſect fo little ſhould cauſe ſo great pain, 
Venus ſmiling, her ſon in ſuch taking to fee, 
Said, © Cupid, you put me in mind of a bee; 
«* You're juſt ſuch a buſy, diminutive thing, 
© Yet you make woſul wounds with a deſperate 
„ ſting.” 


10 
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134 FAWKES'S THEOCRITUS. 


_,.. NOTES ON IDYLLIUM XIX. 


In this ſmall poem Theocritus bas copied the | 
4oth Ode of Anacreop, in every thing but the 
meaſure of his verſe: the original of this is in 
Hexameter, and therelore | thought it improper 

give it Anacreontic numbers. I ſhall rake the 

= 9d to inſert a tranſlation. of the Teian bard's 

little poem, that the Engliſh reader may have the 

pleaſure to ſee the manner in which the ancient 
poets copied their predeceſſors. 


Once, as Cupid, tir'd with lay, 
On a bed of roſes lay, 
A rude bee that ſlept unſeen, 
The ſweet breathing buds between, 
Stung his finger, cruel chance! 


Straight he fills the air with cries, 

Weeps and ſobs, and runs and flies; 

Till the god to Venus came, 

; ovely, laughter-loving dame: 

Then he thus began to plain; 

„Oh! undone—l die with pain— 

„ Dear mamma, a ſerpent ſmall, 

„ Which a bee the ploughmen call, 

* Imp'd with wings, and arm'd with dart, 

„% Oh !-—has ſtung me to the heart.“ 
Venus thus replied, and ſmil'd; 

© Dry thoſe tears, for ſhame ! my child; 

Alk a hee can wound fo deep, 

'* Cauſing Cupid thus to weep, 

| * Think, O think, what cruel pains 


With its little pointed lance. ' 


He that's ſturg by thee ſuſtains. F. J. 


IDYLLIUM XX. 


EUNICA, OR THE NEATHERD. 


| THE ARGUMENT. 
A oven neatherd complains of the pride and inſolence of a city girl, who refuſed to let him kiſs 


her. and rallied his aukward figure: 


he appeals to the neighbouring ſnepherds, and aſks then if 


he is not handſome ;- if his voice is not ſweet, and his fongs eachanring : aud relates examples of 


goddeſſes that have been enamoured of herdimen. 


In this Idyllium the poet is thought to be ſevere 


on thoſe who with arrogance deſpiſe the ſweetneſs and fimplicity of bucolic numbers. It 1s 
ſtrange that the commentators will not allow this piece to be ſtyled a phones lurely it is bucolical 


enough. 


Wurs lately I offer'd Eunica to kiſs, 


She fleer'd, and ſhe flouted, and took it amiſs ; 


© Begone, you great buoby, ſhe cry'd with a 


© frown, [clown ? 
„ Do you think that I long to be kiſs'd by a 
* The ſparks of the city my kiſſes eftecm ; 


* You never ſhall kiſs me, no, not in a dream. 


« How | pleaing you lock, and how gently you 


play! 
„ How ſoft is your voice! and what line things ; 
* you ſay! 


© So neat is your beard, and ſo Ls your hair! 
* Your hands are ſo white, and your lips, aſweet 
a = 10 
But on your dear perſon, 1 never ſhall doat: 
« 50 pray keep your Gittance—you imell like a 
„ goat”? 
Thus ſpoke the pert huſſey, and view'd me all round 
With an eye of diſdain, and thrice ipit on the 
ground, . 
Lock'd proud of her charms, with an inſblent ſneer, 
And ſent me away with a flea in my car. 
My ſood quickly bvil'd in a violent pique, 
And red as a ny palliun glow'd on my cheek; 


For it vex'd me, that thus in deriſion ſhe jeer'd 

My looks, and my voice, and my hair and my 
beard. 20 
But, am I not handſome, ye ſhepherds, ſay true: 

Or has any god alter'd my perſon anew ? 

For lately on oaks, like the ivy, with grace 
My hair and my beard added charms to my face: 
My eyebrows were ſable, my forehead milkwhite, 

And my eyes, like Minerva's, were azure and 

bright; 

My lips, ſweet as cream, were with muſic replete, 
For from them flow d ſounds as the honey-comb 

ſweet; 

My le ngs are enchanting ; nor ought can exceed 
The tunes of my pipe. or the notes ef my reed. 30 
The girls af the country, if they Lad their wills, 

Would kifs me, and preſs me to ſtay on the hills; 
For they fay that I'm fair; but this flirt of the 
town 

Refus'd my ſweet kiſſes, and call'd me a clown, 
Alas! ſhe forgot, or perhaps did hot know, 

That Bacchus fed herds in the valley below; 

That Venus a ſwain lov'd with hearty goodwill, 
And help'd him his cattle to tend on the hill; 


IDYLLIUM XX. 


Adonis, while living, in groves ſhe ador'd, 

And dead in the groves and on mountains de- 
plor'd. 40 

If right my conjecture, Endymion, I ween, \ 

Like me too once tended his ſteers on the green; 

Yet the Moon in this neatherd took ſuch a delight, 

That ſhe met him at Latmos, and kifs'd him all 
night. 

Ev'n Cybele mourn'd for a herdſman ; and Jove | 

Snatch'd a boy from his herd to be waiter above. | 


. 
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But Eunica diſdains me, nor liſts to my vow ; 
Is ſhe better than Cynthia, or Cybele, trow ? 
Does ſhe think that in bloom, and the beauty of 
face 


She is equal to Venus? if that be the caſe, 30 


May ſhe never beheld ſweet Adonis again 


On the hill, in the vale, in the city or plain; 

And may the proud minx, for her crime /ho 
atones 3 

If ſhe can, fleep contented—but always alone! 
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NOTES ON IDYLLIUM XX, 


This Idyllium has by Daniel Heioſius, and 0- 
ther learned critics, been . aſcribed to 22 
and for that reaſon 1 publiſhed a tranſlation of it 
ſome time ago, along with a verſiun of the other 


She ſpake, and touch'd him with her * 
wand; 

The ſkin ſhrunk up, and wither'd at her hand: 

A ſwift old age o'er all his members ſpread; 


beautiful pieces of that, and of four other Greek | A ſudden froſt was ſprinkled on his head; 


2 viz. Anacreon, Sappho, Bion, and Mulz- 
; but as in all probability Theocritus is the | 

— author, I here inſert it with ſeveral alterations 

and corrections, as I ſhall entirely omit it in the 


ſecond edition of my work abovementioned, which | 


will ſhortly be publiſhed; the firſt haviug been 
very favourably received by the public. 

Ver. 5. The Greek is wipnrpbnze agvru Eb 
S * Didici urbana labra terere, which Vir- 
gil ſeems to have had an cye to, when he ſays, 
« Calams tri viſſe labellum: on which Mr. War- 
ton obſerves, there is a fondneſs in mentioning 
this circumſtance of © wearing his lip.” The con- 
ſtant effect of playing on the © fiſtula,” which is 
uſed to this day in the Grecian iſlands, is making 
the lips thick and callous. Mr. Dawkins aſſured 
me he ſaw ſeveral ſhepherds with ſuch lips. 

Ver. 13. Virgil has ſomething ſimilar. 


Talia dicentem jamdudum averſa tuetor, 
Huc illuc volvens oculos, totumque pererrat 
Luminibus tacitis. LEn. B. 4. 362. 


Ver. 14. The Greek i 18, reis fig ter £7TUTE £92.» 
Toy, and ſhould be rendered, She thrice ſpit into 
her boſom.” Archbiſhop Potter obſerves, ſce 
Archzol. ch. xvii. it was cuſtomary for the ancient 
Grecians to ſpit three times into their boſoms at 
the ſight of a madman, or one truubled with an 
2 this they did in defiance, as it were, of 

e omen : for ſpitting was a ſign of the greateſt 
contempt and deteſtation, whence run, © to 
ſpit,” is put for“ to contemn.“ 

Ver. 22. The poet here ſeems to allude to a 
paſſage in Homer's Odyſ. B. 13. where Minerva 
changes Ulyſſes into the figure of an old beggar, 


No longer in the heavy eye-ball ſhin'd 


The glance divine, forth beaming from the mind. 
Pope. 
Ver. 26. Theocritus ſcems to have, Anacracn 

in view, Ode 28. 


All thy art her eyes require, 
Make her eyes of living fire, 

Glowing with celeſtial ſheen, 

Like Minerva's, bright and keen; 
On her lips, that ſweetly ſwell, 


Let divine pur ſuaſion dwell. F. F. 


Ver. 27. This is entirely taken from Solomon's 
Song, ch. iv. 11.“ Thy lips, O my ſpouſe, drop 
as the honeycomb ; ; honey and milk are under thy 
to: ngue. 

Ver. 40. See Bion's beautiful Idyllium on the 
death of Adonis. 


Ver. 41. 


Latmius Endymion non eſt tibi, Luna, rubori. 


Ovid. Art. Aman. 3. 85. 


Ver. 54. Sappho, with the moſt elegant ſimpli- 
city complains, that ſhe is deſerted and left alone 
Andux: luer u c,, x. r. A. Sc ber Frag. 
The Pleiads now no more are ſeen, 
Nor ſhines the filver moon ſerene, 
in dark and difmal clouds o'ercaſt ; 
The love appointed hour is paſt; 
Midnight ulurps her fable throne, 
And yet, alas! [ lie alone. 


IDYLLIUM XXI. 


| THE FISHERMEN. 


ARSUMENT, 


T1116 piece is a dialogye between two fiſhermen; which for its ſingnlar ſimplicity of ſentiment, ag 
well as charaftcr, is peculiacly beautiful and regular : one of them relates his dream; which way 
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and deſires. 


N rp, Diophantus, ready wit imparts, 

1s labour's miſtreſs, and the nurſe of arts: 
Corroding cares the toiling wretch infeſt, 
And ſpoil the 3 ul tenor of his breaſt ; 
And if ſoft flumbers on his eye-lids creep, 

Some curſed care ſteals in, and mvrders ſleep. 
Two ancient fiſhers in a ſtraw-thatch'd ſhed, 
Leaves try their walls, and fea-weed was their 

d, 
Reclin'd their weary limbs: hard by were laid g 
Baſkets, and all their implements of trade, [hairs, 
Rods, hooks, and lines, compos'd of ſtout horſe- 
And nets of various ſorts, and various ſnares, 
The ſeine, the caſt-net, and the wicker maze, 
To waſte the watery tribes a thouſand ways: 
A crazy boat was drawn upon a plank ; / 
Matts were their pillow, wove of oficr dank; 
Skins, caps, and rugged coats, a covering made : 
This was their wealth, their labour, and their 
g trade, 
No pot to boil, no watch- dog to defend ; 
Yet bleſt they liv'd with penury their friend. 29 
None viſited their ſhed, ſave every tide 
'The wanton waves that waſh'd its tottering ſide. 
When half her courſe the moon's bright car had 
ſped, 
Joint labour rous'd the tenants of the ſhed, 


The dews of ſlumber from their eyes they clear'd, 


And thus their minds with pleaſing parley cheer'd: 
Aſplbal ion. 
I hold, my friend, that trite opinion wrong, 
That ſummer-nights are ſhort when days are long. 
Yes—I have ſeen a thouſand dreams to-night, 
And yet no morn appears, nor morning-light : 30 
Sure on my mind ſome ſtrange illuſions play, 
And make ſhort nights wear heavily away. 
Friend. 
Fair ſummer ſeaſons you unjuſtly blame, 
Their bounds are equa], and their pace the ſame; 
But cares, Aſphalion, in a buſy thropg, 
Break on your reſt, and make the night ſecm long. 
Aſphalion. : 
Say, haſt thou genius to interpret right 
My dream? I've had a jolly one to-night. [wiſh, 
Theu ſhalt go halves, and more thou can'ſt not 
We'll ſhare the viſion as we ſhare cur fiſh. 40 
I know thee ſhrewd, expert of dreams to ſpell; 
He's the beſt judge who can conjecture well. 
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that he had caught a large fiſh of ſolid gold, on which he reſolves to follow his laborious occupation 
no longer, but live luxuriouſly : in the morning his fiſh and his hopes vaniſh, and neceſſity compels 
him to return to his accuſtomed labours. This Idyllium admoviſhes every one to reſt content with 
his lot; and, under the ſhadow of a golden dream, beautifully diſplays the vauity of all human hopes 


We've leiſure time, which can't be better ſpent 

By wretched carles in wave-waſh'd cabin pent, 

And lody'd on leaves; yet why ſhould we repine, 

While living lights in Prytancum ſhine? 

Friend. 

To thy faſt friend each circumſtance recite, 

And let me hear this viſi n of the night. 
Aſphalion. | 

Laſt evening, weary with the toils of day, 

Lull'd in the lap of reſt ſecure 1 lay; 

Full late we ſupp'd, and ſparingly we eat; 

No danger of a ſurſeit from our meat. 


Meth«ught I ſar upon a ſhelfy ſteep, 


And watch'd the fiſh that gambol'd in the deep: 


Suſpended by my rod, I gently ſhook 

The bait fallacicus, which a huge one took; 

(Sleeping, we image what awake we wiſlk 

Dogs dream of bones, and fiſhermen of fiſh.) 

Bent was my rod, and from his gil!s the blood 

With crimſon ſtream diſtain'd the ſilver flood. 60 

I Fretch'd my arm out, left the line ſhould break; 

The fiſh ſo vigorous, and my hock fo weak! 

Anxious | gaz'd; he ſtruggled to be gone: 

© You're wounded— [I] be with you, friend, anon. 

Still do you teaze me?“ for he plagu'd me fore; 

At laſt, quite ſpent, I drew him ſafe on ſhore, 

Then graſp'd him with my band for ſurer hold, 

A noble prize, a fiſh of folid gold! 

But fears ſuſpicious in my boſom throng'd, 

Leſt to the god of ocean he belong'd; 70 

Or, baply wandering in the azure main, 

Some favourite fiſn of Amphitrite's train. 

My prize I loos'd, and ſtricteſt caution. took, 

For fear ſome gold might ſtick about the hock; 

Then ſafe ſecur'd him, and devoutly ſwore 

Never to venture on the ocean more; 

But live on land as happy as a king: 

At this | wak'd : what think you of the thing? 

Speak free, for know I am extremely loth, 

And greatly ſcar to violate my oath, 80 
Friend, 


Fear not, old friend; you took no oath, for why ? 


You tock no fiſh—your viſion's all a lie. 

Go ſearch the ſhoals, not ſleeping, but awake, 
Hunger will ſoon diſcover your miſtake ; 

Catch real fiſh; you need not ſure be told 
Thoſe fools muſt ſtarve who only dream of gold, 


„ 


Ver. 1. Thus Virgil, 
Tum variæ vcnere artes: labor omnia vincit 
Improbus, et duris urgens in rebus egeſtas. 
. Geer. I. 145. 
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NOTES ON IDYLLIUM XXI. 


Then all thoſe arts that poliſh life ſucceed; 
What cannot ceaſcleſs toil, aud preſſing need! 
Vortex, 


NOTES ON IDYLLIUM XXL 137 


And Perſius, Prol. 


Qui expedi vit pſittaco ſuum x21, 
Picaſque doc uit verba noſtra conari ? 
Magiſter artis, ingenique largitor Venter. 


Who taught the parrot human notes to try, 
Or with a voice endued the chattering pye ? 
' [was witty want, fierce hunger to appeaſe : 


Want taught their maſters, and their matters theſe. 


Dryd. 
Ver. 3. | 


Nec placidam membris dat cura quietem. Ving. 


Ver. 5 Jusepal has, 
Nocte bre vem fi forte indulſit cura ſoporem. 
a St. 13. 217. 
Ver 6. | 
—— Sub noQem cura recurſat. Virg. An. B. 1. 
Ver. 19. The Greek is & x, and is an emen- 
dation of the learned Johannes Auratus; before it 
was read wx, eve. FHeinſius. | 
Ver. 33. Here | evtirely follow the emendation 
of Heinſius ; the text ſtands thus: 
Arge, piufn To xaxoy His, u Ye 0 xaos 
arena rt raggα TOY t dg. 6 
* Aſphalion, you accuſe the fair ſummer ; for that 
ſeaſon never willingly paſſes its bounds :** which 
is nonſenſe; but, by tranſpoſing the firſt word of 
each verſe, thus, ; 
AuvrTrunTws, Wiper To xaov bigs, M ya ,s, 
Aoakiwy, Fare Toy u . 
% In vain, and without any reaſon, you accuſe the 
« fair ſummer, &c, 
Ver. 42. This ſeems to be taken from that verſe 
of Euripides, which we read in Plutarch, 
MavTis N agivrs 0545 unatu xz, 
Which Tully has thus tranſlated, 
Qui bene conjecit, vatem perhibebo optumum. 


Ver. 46. The Prytaneum was a common-hall 
in the cities of Greece, where thoſe that had de- 


ſcrved well of their country were maintained at 
the public charge; where alſo the fire conſecrated 
to Vulcan was kept, as that ſacred to Veſta was 
at Rome. Cicero de Orat. 1. 54. ſays, Ut ei 
victus quotidianus in Prytaneo publice præbere- 
tur,” If this be underſtood of the Prytaneum 
at Athens, Scaliger obſerves that there is great 
impropricty in Sicilian fiſhermen mentioning places 
ſo far remote from the ſcene of their labours but 


from what follows, it appears that there was a 


place in the neighbourhood, very commodious for 
filbing, named Prytaneum, on which nocturnal 
lamps were fixed, as was cuſtomary. for the con- 
venience of fiſhing by night. Sannazarius was 


not ignorant of this cultom, who in his ſecond 


Piſcatory Eclogue ſays, 


Dumque Alii notoſque ſinus, piſcoſaque circum 
Aquora colluſtraut flamamis. 


While others on the well-known bay, 
Or fiſhy ſeas, their lights diſplay. 
Ver. 35. Ovid has ſomething ſimilar, 
Nunc in mole ſedens moderabar arundine limum. 
| | Met. B. 13. 923. 
Ver. 57. There is ſomething very beautiful in 
what Ovid makes Sapphio ſay to Phaon, 


Tu mihi cura, Phaon; te ſomnia noſtra reducunt ; 
Somuia formoſo candidiora die, &c. 


Which Mr. Pope has greatly improved upon, 
Oh night more pleaſing than the brighteſt day, 
When fancy gives what abſence takes away, 
Aud, dreſſed in all its viſionary charms, 
Reſtores my fair delerter to my arms 

Ver. 77. The expreſſion in the original is re- 
markable; rw xevew EA, © to reign in riches;“ 


ſpeaking of the happinets of the old Corycian far- 


| 


mer, Virgil ſays, 


Regu #quabat opes animis. Geor. 4. 132. 
Ver. 81. Soive metus. Vim. 
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IDYLLIUM XXII. 


CASTOR AND POLLUX. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Tuis is a hymn, after the manner of the ancient Arcadians, in praiſe of Caſtor and Pollux. The firſt 
part deſcribes the combat between Pollux and Amycus, the fon of Neptune, and king of the Bebry- 
cians; who valuing himſelf on his ſuperiority in ſtrength, and the art of boxing, uſed to compel 
every ſtranger that touched upon his coaſt to take up the cæſtus, and make trial of his ſkill in the 
management of that rude inſtrument of death; for io it proved to many, till Pollux, who arrived 
there with the Argonauts, encountered him, and conquered ; Apollonius fays he flew him; but this 


is denied by other authors. 


Tur ſons of Leda, and of Jove, I fing, 
Immortal jove, the ægis bearing king, 
Caſtor and Pollux, with the ceſtus grac'd, [brac'd: 


: 


Which reund his wriſt thick thongs of bull-hide 


* 


In ſtrains repeated ſhall my muſe reſound 
The Spartan twins with manly virtues crown'd ; 
Safeguards of men diſtreſt, and generous ſteeds, 


When in the fields of death the battle bleeds ; 
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Safeguards of ſailors, who the Twins implore, 
When on the deep the thundering tempeſts roar. 
Thefe in the hollow veſſel from the fide, 11 


Or head or helm pour the high ſwelling tide: 


Burſt are the planks, the tackling torn, the maſt 
Snapt, the ſails rent before the ſurious blaſt : 
Suſpended ſhowers obſcure the cheerful light, 
Fades the pale day before approaching night, 


'Riſe the rough winds reſounding ſtorms prevail, 


And the vext ocean roars beneath the ſcourging 
hail. 


Still you the wreck can ſave, the ſtorm diſpel, 


And ſaztch the ſailors from the jaws of hell. 20 
The winds diſperſe, the roaring waves ſubſide, 
And ſmooth'd to ſtillneſs ſleeps the lenient tide, 
When ſhine the Bears, and *twixt the Aſſes ſeen, 
Though faint their manger, ocean proves ſerene. 


O, friends of human kind, in utmoſt need, 


Fam'd for the ſong, the lyre, the gauntlet, and the 
ſeed ! 


| Whoſe praiſes firſt ſhall my rapt muſe rehearſe ? 


Both claim my praiſe, but Pollux firſt my verſe, 
When Argo reach'd (Cyane's iſlands paſt). 

Cold Pontus haraſs'd by the northern blaſt, 30 

Soon to Bebrycia, with the ſons of fame, 

A freight of chiefs and demigods, ſhe came. 

Forth from her ſides, the country to explore, 

The crew deſcended to the breezy ſhore : 

On the dry beach they raifed the leafy bed, 

The fires they kindled, and the tabies ſpread. 
Meanwhile the royal brothers devious ſtray'd 


Far from the ſhore, and ſought the cooling ſhade. 


Hard by, a hill with waving foreſts crown'd 

Their eyes attracted ; in the dale they found 40 

A ſpring perennial in a rocky cave, 

Full to the margin flow'd the lucid wave: 

Below ſmall fountains guſh'd, and murmuring 
near, 


Sparkled like filver, and as cryſtal clear : 


Above tall pines aud poplars quivering play'd, _ 


And planes and cypreſs in dark green array'd : 


Around balm-breathing flowers of every hue, 


The bee's ambroſia, in the meadows grew. 
There ſat a chief, tremendous to the eye, 
His couch the rock, his canopy the ſky : 50 


The gauntlet's ſtrokes, his cheeks and ears around, 


Had mark'd his face with many a deſp'rate wound. 
Round as a globe, and prominent his cheſt, 


- Broad was his back, but broader was his breaſt ; 


Firm was his fleſh, with iron ſinews fraught, 
Like ſome Coloſſus, on an anvil wrought. 


As rocks, that in the rapid ſtreams abound, 
Are waſh'd by rolling torrents ſmooth and round, 
Ihe ridges rife, in cryſtal ſtreams beheld : 


So on his brawny arms the riſing muſcles ſwell'd. 
A lion's ſpoils around his loins he draws, 61 
Beneath his chin ſuſpended by the paws : 


Victorious Pollux, with attentive look, 


View'd, aud complacent, thus the chief beſpoke: 
Pollux. 


Peace, gentle friend! to wandering ſtrangers tell 


What tribes; what nations in theſe regions dwell ? 
5 Amycus. | 

What peace to me, while on my native ſhore, 

1 ſec ſtrange gueſts I never ſaw before? 


| 


Pollux. 

Fear not ; no foes, nor mean of birth are here, 
Amycus. 

Thou haſt no cauſe to bid me not to fear. 70 
Pollux. 

Rude are your words, and wrongfully apply'd, 


Your manners fierce, your boſom ſwoln with pride. 


Amycus, 
Thou ſee'ſt me as I am : theſe lands are mine; 
I never yet have troubled thee or thine, 
Pollux. 
Whene'er you come, you will a welcome find, 
And preſents, as befits a liberal mind. 
| Amycus. | 
Nor I thy welcome, nor thy gifts partake ; 
I gave no welcome, and no preſents make. 
Pollux. 
May I not taſte the ſtream that murmurs by? 
| Amycus. 
I'll ſolve that queſtion when thy throat is dry. 80 
| Pollux. 
Will gold, or other bribe the purchaſe gain? 
| Amycus. 
Nought but to prove thy proweſs on the plain; 
Stand forth ; let man oppos'd to man provoke, 
With gauntlet-guarded arm, th' impending ſtroke; 
Eye meeting eye, exert thy utmoſt might, 
By ſeint or force to triumph in the fght. 
Pollux. 


| Whom muſt I fight ? mine adverſary who ? 


Amycus. 
Thou ſeeſt thy match, no deſpicable foe. 
| Pollux. 
But what reward ſhall the ſtout victor have? 
; Amycus. 
The conquer'd man ſhall be the conqueror's ſlave. 
| Pollux. 
This is cock's play, and ſuch the terms ſevere 91 
In fight of ſcarlet-creſtzd chanticleer. 
Amycus. 
Or he it cock's, or be it lion's play, 
Theſe are the fix'd conditions of the fray. 


This faid, his hollow conch he inſtant blew, 

Quick through the coaſt the ſounds alarming 
flew ; 
The ſignal rous'd the ſtout Bebrycian train, 
Who join'd their chief beneath the ſhady plain, 
Illuſtrious Caſtor from the neighbouring ſtrand, 
Call'd to the conflict Argo's choſen band. 109 
Meanwhile the combatants, of mind elate, 
Drew on their hands the dreadful gloves of fate; 
The leathern thongs, that brac'd their ſhoulders 
round, 

Firm to their arms the ponderous gauntlets bound, 
Amid the circle now the champions ſtood, 
Breathing revenge, and vehement for bloud. 
Studious each ſtrove the piercing light to ſhun, 
And on his ſhouiders catch the gleaming ſun : 
You calPd, O Pollux, prudence to your aid; 
In Amycus's eyes the ſolar ſpleudors play'd, IIc 
This did th' enormous chieſtan's rage provoke 
To ftrike at once ſome death-denouncing ſtroke; 
But watchful Pollux dealt a weighty blow 
Full on the cheek of bis advancing Joe ; 
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incens'd more ardent to the fight he came, 

And forward bent to take the ſurer aim. 

Through the Bebrycian band loud clamours run; 

Nor leſs the Greeks encourag'd Leda's ſon. 

Yet rifing fears their gen? rous hreaſts appal, 

Leſt on their friend the bulk of Amycus ſhould fall : 

Vain fcars! ſor with both hands brave Pollux 
y 121 

His furious blows, and ſtorm'd on every fide; 

The quick- repeated firokes his rival (tuo, 

And curb the force of Neptune's lawleſs ſon. 

Giddy with blows the tottering hero ſtood, 

And from his mouth diſcharg'd the purple blood, 

Loud ſhouted the Greek warriors when they ſaw 

Pebrycia's champion's batt*r'd cheeks and jaw. 

His eyes, within their ſockets deep impell'd, 

%em'd leſſen'd, and his bruiſed viſage ſwell d. 130 

Still the prince ply'd his mighty rival hard, 

And feintfu! ſoon ſurpris'd him off his guard; 

And as he ſtagger'd, full upon his brow 

With all his force he drove the furious blow, 

And mafh'd his front; the giant with the wound 

Fell flat, and ſtretch'd his bulk unwicldy cn the 

ground, 

But ſoon his vigour and his firength return'd, 

He roſe, and then again the battle burn'd: 

With iron hands their hollow ſides they pound, 

And deal vindictive many a deſperate wound. 140 

Fierce on his foe Bebrycia's monarch preſt, 

And made rude onſcts on his neck and breaſt : 

But Jove's unconquer'd fon far better ſped, . 

Who aim'd his thunder at his rival's head. 


139 


Faſt down their limbs the ſweat ödegan to flow, 
And quickly lay the lofty champion low; 

Yet Pollux firmer ſtcod with nobler grace, 
And freſher was the colour of his face. 

How Amycus before Jove's offspring fell, 
Sing, heeven-defcerded muſe; for you can tell: 
Your mandates I implicirly obey, 13 r 
And glatly follow where you lead the way. 

Relolv'd by «ne bold ſtroke to win renown, 


He ſeiz d on Pollux' left hand with his own; 


Then bent oblique to guard againft a blow, 

And ſped his right with vengeance on the foe, 

in hopes to ſtrike his royal rival dead, 

Who 'ſcap'd the blow, declining back his head; 

Then Pollux aim'd his weighty ftroke to well. 

Full on the creſt of Amycus it tell, 160 

And gor'd his temples with an iron wound; 

The black blood iſſuing flow d and trickled to the 
ground. ; I 

Still with his left he maul'd his faultering foe, 

Whoſe maſh'd ceeth crackled with each boiſterous 
blow; 


With frokes redoubled he deform'd his face; 


Bruis'd chgcks and jaws prociaim'd hisfoul diſgrace. 
All on the ground he meaſur'd out his length, 
S:unn'd with hard thwacks, anddefticuteof ſtrength, 
Aud, hands up-rais'd, with death-preſaging mind, 
At once the tight and victory declin'd. 170 
Brave ſon of Jove, though you the conqueſt gain d, 
With no haf- deed the glorious day you ſtain'd; 
The vanquilh'd by his tather Neptune ſwore, 
That he weuld never, Lever injure ſtrangers more, 
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NOTES ON IDVLLIUM XXII. 


Virgil, in his deſcription of the conteſt between 
Dares and Ertellus, has borrowed ſome circum- 


tlances from this encounter between Amycus and 


Pollux, which ſhall be fpecified in their courſe : 
Apellonius Rhodius, in his ſecond beck of the 
Argonautics, has likewiſe deſcribed this laſt- men- 
toned conteſt bur is, in the opinion ef Caſaubon, 
far ſurpaſſed by Theocritus, Speaking ot the firſt 
part of this Idyihum, he ſays, ** Porro qui contu- 


lerit priorem partem, quæ Poljucis pugitatum 


cum Amyco delcribit, cum 1is quæ habet Apollo- 
mus, reperiet profecto Theocritum tantum excel. 
lere Ap llonium, | 
Quantum lenta ſolent inter viburna cupreſſi. 

As toity eypreſſes low ſhrubs exceed. Warten. 
and yer Scaliger, in his dogmatical manner, gives 
tte p!eference to Alnus * Splendore & ar- 
te a» Apolloni Theocritus ſuperatur.” Poet 
J. 5. C. 6. whoſe determination the ingenious 
trar ilator of Virgil's Eclogues and Georgics has 
adopted; bur 1 am inclined to think, that my 
Inend Mr. Warton, who p<rhaps admires Apol- 
lonivs tr ort, and underflands him better than any 
men in the kuipdom May be 161 partial to his {1- 
hell het take upon me to e. 


ade in this pont, but after the Lpigrams ef he- 


ocritus, 1 propoſe to print a tranſlatien of the 
combat between Pollux and Amycus from Apol- 
lonius, Eich 1 hope will be acceptable to the 
curious reader; as it has never, that I know of, 
been tranſlated into Engliſh ; he will then have 
an opportunity of ſerwing a compariſon, and n 
{ome tort judging of the merits of the two cri. 
ginals: I profeſs, without any kind of partjality, 
I have enccavoeured to do all the juſtice in my 
power to them bath. It is to be obſerved, that 
Apolionins flovrified in the reign of Prolemy 


' Evergetes, and, therefore. as he wrote after The- 


ocritus, he probably bozrowed many things from 


Ver. 1. In the ſame manner Horace, 


Dicani et Alcidem, pucroſque Ledz ; 
unc equis, ilium ſuptrare pugnis 
Nobilem. B. 1. Ode 12. 

Ver. 3 “ The cæſtus, ſays Gilbert Weſt, Eſg 
conſiſted of many thongs of ſcather, or raw hides 
of bulls, wund about ih: band and arm up to the 
elbow : 1 muſt here obſerve that none of the three 
Greek puets, Roemer li B 23 Appolonies, nor 
our author who ail have given us a deſcription of 
the cell's, make any mention of plates of lead 
or iren;“ as Virgil has done, 
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———Tantorum ingentia ſeptem 
'terga boum plumbo inſuto, ferroque regebant. 
LE n. B. $+ 


Seven thick bull-hides, their volumeshuge diſpread, 


Pond rous with iron and a weight of lead. Pitt. 


cæſtus. 


Ver. 19. Archbiſhop Potter obſerves. When 
the two lambent flames, about the heads of Caſ- 
tor and Pollux, appeared together, they were 
eſteemed an excellent omen, foreboding good 
weather Thus Horace, 

Clarum Tyndaridz ſidus, &c. B. 4. Ode 8. 
Thp:s the twin-ſtars, indulgent, ſave 
The ſhatter'd veſſel from the waye. Duncombe. 


And B. 1. Ode 12. Quorum ſimul alba nautis Stel- 
la refulſit, &c, 
Soon as their happy ſtars appear, 
Huſh'd is the ſtorm, the waves ſubſide, 
The clouds diſperſe, the Kies are clear, 
And 2 murmurs ſlecps th' obedient tide. 
Duncombe, 


Ver. 24. According to Aratus, there is a little 
cloud in the ſhell of the crab, between the ſhoul- 
ders, on each fide of which is a ſtar, called the 
Aﬀſes, the intermediate cloud therefore is properly 
ſtyled their Manger. N 

Ver. 2g. Sce ldyllium xiii. ver. 27. and note. 

Ver. 31 A country near Bithynia in Aſia, 
bounded on the north by the Euxine fea, 


Ver. 35. | 
Tunc littore curvo Extruimus toros. Virg. 


- Ver. 37. We may look upon every circumſtarice 
W to this remarkable combat to commence 
here, the preceding lines being chiefly a noble 
encomium on theſe illuſtrious twin-ſons of Jupi- 
ter, and then it is obſervable, that this conflict 
in Theocritus takes up 103 W and the epi- 
ſode on the ſame ſubject in Apollonius 97. 

Ver. 45. X 
Qua pinus ingens, albaque populus. Hor. 


Ver. 49. Virgil, ſpeaking of the Cyclops, ſays, 
Nec viſu facilis, nec dictu aſſabilis ulli. 

Anu. 3. 621. 

A ſavage fiend! tremendous to the ſight. Pitt. 


Ver. 57. This is ſurely a new and noble thought, 
to compare the protuberant muſeles of a giant ro 
the rocky ſhelves under water, that are worn 
ſmooth and round by thejtranſparent ſtream, 


Ver. 61. Diomed is thus array'd. II. B. ro. 
This ſaid, the hero o'er his ſhoulder flung 
A lion's ſpoils, that to his ancles hung. Pope. 


Ver. 95. Before trumpets were invented, conchs 
were uſed to ſound the ſignal for battle. Virgil 
ſays of Miſenus, 


bed tum forte cava dum perſonat æ quora concha. 
Ea. HD. 3 


Ver. 97. Thus in Virgil, the ruflice are ſtirred 
up to war by Alecto. 


Tum vero ad vocem celeres, &c. x. 7.519, 
Then the mad ruſtics caught the dire alarms, 


And at the horrid ſignal flew to arms, 
Amycus is ſaid to have invented the . of the 


Nor leſs in ſuccour of the princely bey, 
Pour forth to battle all the troops of I'roy. Pitt. 


Ver. Io0T. 
Satus Auchiſa cæſtus pater extulit zquos, &c. 
An. S. 424. 


Then the great prince with equal gauntlets bound 
Their vigorous hands, and brac'd their arms around 
— Pitt 


Ver. Tos. Theocritus has . frequently in 
view in deſcribing the combat of the cæſlus. See 
II. 23. 685. 

Eg pier 70 421%, 

Amid che circle now each champion ſtands, Pope. 

Ver. 113. 

Eri d wevuro bele Emu, 

Kowe 55 — Tagen, 


At length Epeus dealt a weighty blow, 


Full on the cheek of his unwary foe, Pope, 
Ver. 115. | 

Tum pudor incendit vires. Eu. F. 455, 
Ver. 117. 

It clamor cœlo, &c. | 451, 


At once the Trojans and Sicilians riſe, 
And with divided clamours rend the ſkies. Pit. 


Ver. 121. Thus Virgil, 
Creber utraque manu pulſat verſatque Dareta. A 
49% 
Ver. 126. Thus Homer, 
A iuæ THY%,v TTYONTH, 


His mouth and noſtrils pour the clotted gore. Pope, 
And Virgil, : 

——-Craſſumque cruorem Ore ejectantem. 469. 
Ver. 137. | 

Acrior ad pugnam, &c, 454. 

Improv'd in ſpirit te the ſight he came. Fil. 
Ver. I 39. 

Multa viri nequicquam inter ſe vulnera jactant, 

Multa cavo lateri ingeminant, et pectore vaſtos 


Dant ſonitus. 433. 
Ver. 145. 
Ep pes d 1205 
Ileavrobsy tx Wrrnav. II. B. 23. 688, 


And painfulſweat from all their membersflows. Pope. 
Ver. 150. Theſe addreſſes to the muſes are fte · 

quent in the beſt poets. 

Pandite nunc Helicona, Dez, &c. zu. 7 6a. 

Et meminiſtis enim, Divæ, et memorare potellis, 
Ver. 156. Virgil follows very cloſe; 

Okeudit dextram inſurgens Entellus, et alte. 


oe 


NOTES 


Frtulit : Ille ictum venlentem a vertice velox 
Przvidit, celerique elapſus corpore ceſſit. 
As,. B. 5. 443. 
Ver. 163. 
——Erratque aures et tempora circum 
Crebra manus : duro crepitant ſub vulnere malz. 
435. 
With ſwift repeated words their hands fly round 
Their heads and cheeks; their crackling jaws re- 
found. Pitt. 


ver. 162. The Greck vetſe conſiſts of ſeventeen 
fyllables, 


II Is Kuhn peed. acme bong xe Pow 4201105, - 


and was certainly intended-to image the trickling 
of the blood, which I have endeavoured to preſerve 
in an Alexandrine. 

Ver. 16g. It was cuſtomary in the ancient com- 
hats for the vanquiſhed perſon to ſtretch out his 
hands to the conqueror, ſignifying that he declin- 
ad the battle, acknowledged that he was conquer- 
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14 
ed, and ſubmitted to the diſcretion of the victor : 
thus Turnus in Virgil: 

Viciſti, et victum tendere palmas Auſonii vidère. 


Thine is the conqueſt; lo! the Latian bands 


Behold their general flretch his ſupplianc hands. 
a Pitt. 
I ſhall finiſh my obſervations on this Idyllium, 
with a tranſlation of a Greek opinion of Lucillias, 


ſhowing that the conſequences of theſe kind of bat- 


tles were ſomerimes very terrible, though the com- 
batants might eſcape with their lives and limbs. 


On a Conqueror in the Cæſtus, Antbel. B. 2. 


This victor, glorious in his olive wreathe, 

Had once eyes, eye-brows, noſe and ears, and teeth: 
But turning cæſtus 1 to his coſt, 

[heſe and ſtill worſe ! his heritage he loſt ; ; 

For by his brother ſu'd, diſown'd at laſt, 


Confronted with his picture he was caſt. 


IDYLLIUM XII. 


PART IL 


| - THE ARGUMENT. 


$a5T0R and Pollux had carried off Phœbe and Talaira, the daughters of Leucippus, brother of tlie 
deceaſed Aphareus, who were betrothed to Lynceus and Idas, the ſons of Aphareus; the huſbands 
purſued the raviſhers, and claimed theit wives; on this a battle enſued, in which Caſtor kills Lyn- 
ceus, and Idas is flain by lightning. Ovid relates the event of this combat very differently, See 


the Note. 


Porrvx, thy name has dignify'd my ſong : 

To Caſtor now the lofty lays belong ; 

Fam'd for bright armour on th* embattled plain, 
And forming ſteeds cbedient to the rein. 

The bold twin-ſons of Jove by ſtealth had led 
Leucippus' daughters to their lawleſs bed. 
Lynceus and ldas, much for ſtrength renown'd, 
Long fince by promiſe to the damlſels bound, 
Alphareus' ſons, the foul diſnonour view'd, 
And fir'd with wrath the raviſhers purſued. 
But when they reach'd deceas'd Alphareus' tomb, 
Encompaſs'd round with venerable gloom, 

Each hero leap'd impetuous from his car, 
All arm'd, and well appointed for the war. 
Lynceus aloud beneath his helmet ſpoke :. 

* Why will ye frantic thus the fight provoke | ? 
* Of others wives why make unjuſt demands? 
© Why gleam the naked faulchions in your hands? 
* To us Leucippus has betroth'd them both 
Long ſince, and ſeal'd the contract with an oath : 

* 'Tis baſe to make of others wives your prey, 21 
And bear their riches, mules, and lowing herds 

* away, 
To threat the fire with force, or bribe. with 
' © wealth, 
And ſcize on others 8 by ſtealth, 


10 


— 


0 * Ofl; though ungrac'd with eloquence and art, 
Thus have I ſpoke the language of my heart ;* 
Princes, my friends, ſhould not on any ſcore 

« Solicit maids that are eſpous'd before: 

« Sparta for virgins, Elis for ſwift ſteeds 

Are fam'd, large flocks and herds Arcadia breeds; 
Meſſene, Argos numerous natives boaſt, 3 
And fair looks Corinth on the ſea- beat coaſt : 
There nymphs unnumber'd bloom, a lovely race, 
% Acknowledg'd beautics both of mind and face : : 


No parents will the rich and brave refuſe, 
For you the love of noble deeds inſpires; 
Ye are the ſons of honourable fires. 

Let us our nuptials undiſturb'd purſue, 
And we'll unite to find fit brides for you.” 40 
My words ne'er mov'd your unrelenting minds, 
The waves receiy'd them from the driving winds, 
Yet now, ev'n now your deeds let juſtice guide; 
We both zre couſins by the father's ſide. 
But if mad rage impels you not to yield, 
And arms mult fix the fortune of the field; 
Let Idas and brave Pollux both refrain 
From the fell combat on the liſted plain : 
And only | and Caſtor prove our might, 
By birth the youngeſt in deciſive fight. 
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There ye may gain the dames your fancieschooſe; 
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* Why ſhould we give our parents cauſe to grieve, 
And their fond arms of all their ſons bereave : 
Loet ſome ſurvive our drooping friends to cheer, 
© And mate the virgins whom they held ſo dear, 
The wiſe with prudence their diſſenſions tate, 
And leſſer ills conclude the great debate.” 
Thus he, nor thus in vain ; for on the ground 
Pollux and Idas plac'd their arms around. 
 Lyaceus firſt march'd undaunted to the field, 
And ſhovk his {pear beneath his ample ſhield. 69 
Caſtor to war his brandiſh'd lance addreſt; 
And on each helmet wav'd the nodding creſt. 
Firſt with their ſpears began the dreadful ſtriſe, 
Each chief explor'd the avenues of lite. 
But thus unhurt the battle they maintain'd, 
Broke in their ſhields the ſpears ſharp points re- 
main'd: [ drew, 
Then from their ſheaths their ſhining ſwords they 
And fierce to fight the raging heroes flew : 
On Lynceus' buckicr Caſtor boldiy preſt. 
And his bright helmet with the triple creſt; 
Lynceue, ſharp-ſighted, kept his foe at bay, 
And ſtruck his helmet's purple plume away; 
Who quick retreating all his art diſplay'd, 
And lopt the hand that held the glittering blade: 
Down dropt the ſword; to his ſire's tomb he flew, 
Where Idas fat the fatal fight to view; 
Cloſe ſollow'd Cattor, all his force apply'd, 
And tu ious drove the faulchion in his fide, 
Outguſh'd his bowels through the gaping wound, 
And vanquiſh'd Lynceus preſt the gory ground ; 


70 
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THEOCRITUS. 


In dim, dark miſts the ſhades of death ariſe, 

And in eternal {1umber ſeal his eyes. 

Nor was brave Idas by his mother led, 

Laocooſſa to the nuptial bed: 

For he, vindictive of ſall'n Lynceus' doom, 

Tore up a column {rom Aphareus' tomb, 

Aiming at Caſtor, dreadfully he ſtood, 

The bold avenger of his brother's blood; 

Jove interpos'd, and with the forked brand 

Quick ſtruck the poliſh'd macble from his hand; 

He wreath'd convulſive, ſcorch'd on every fide, 

And in a peal of rattling thunder dy'd. 92 

Thus ſhall the brothers be with conqueſt 

crown'd, 

Brave of themſelves, and ſprung from chiefs re- 
nown'd, 

Hail, Leda's valiant ſons! my muſe inſpire, 

And ſtill preſerve the honour of my lyre. 

Ye, and fair Helen, to all bards are dear, 

With joy the names of thoſe bold chiefs they hear, 

Who in the cauſe of Menelaus drew 

Their conquering ſwords, proud llium to ſub: 
due. 100 

Your praiſe, O kings, the Chian muſe recites 

Troy's famous city, and the Phrygian fights, 

He ſings the Grecian fleet renown'd afar, 

And great Achilles, bulwark of the war. 

bring the tribute of a feebler Iyre, | 

Sweet warbling what the rapturous nine inſpire, 

The beſt | may; verſe to the gods belongs; 

The gods delight in honocary ſongs. 
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NOTES ON 'IDYLLIUM XXII. PART II. 


Ver. 5. Ovid's account of this battle hegins at 
verſe 700 of the 5th book of his Faſti; “ Abſtu. 
Jerant raptas Phœben,“ &c. 


The fons of Tyndarus, with conqueſt crown'd, 
For boxing one, and one for ſteeds renown'd, 
Had ſtol'n, injurious, as their lawful prey, 
Leucippus' daughters from their mates away 
Lynceus and Idas claim ſuperior right, 
Long ſince afſianc'd, and prepare for ſight. 
Love urges both to combat on the plain, 
"Theſe to retake, the others to retain. 
The brother-twins might well efcape by ſpeed, 
But held it baſe by fiying to ſucceed. 
All on an open plain the champions ſtood, 
Aphidna nam'd, fit place for ſcenes of blood. 
Caſtor by Lynceus' ſword receiv'd a wound 
Deep in his ſide, and lifclefs preſt the ground; 
Avengeful Pollux, quick advancing near, 
Through Lynceus' ſhoulders drove the forceful 
ſpear * 
On him preſt Idas, but Jove's flaming brand 
Daſt'd the pois'd javelin ſrom his lifted hand. 
F. F. 

Ver. 16. : 
Quo, quo ſceleſti, ruitis ? aut cur dexteris 
Aptantur enſcs conditi ? Hor, Epotle 7. 


Say, ye vile race, what phrenzy draws: 
Your darling ſaulchions in ſedition's cauſe ? 
Duncoeule. 


Ver. 33. Thus Tneas ſays, 


Sunt aliæ innuptæ Latio & Laurentibus agris, 
Nec genus indecores. Ln. B. 12. 24. 


Ver. 38. 
Purnus avis ataviſq. potens. 
Ver 9. 
Teucrüm arma quieſcant 
Et Rutilüm; noſtro dirimamus ſanguine bellum. 
fn. 12. 78. 
The celebrated ballad called Chevy Chace, has 
the ſame thought ; | 


T. 7. 56. 


Let thou and l the battle try, 


And ſet our men aſide, &c. 

Ver. 51. Thus Niſus addreſſes Euryalus in the 
ſame ſenſe, 
Neu matri miſerz tanti ſim cauſa doloris. | 

. Au. 9. 216. 

Why ſhould I cauſe thy mother's ſou] to know 
Such heart-felt pangs unutterable woe! Pitt. 
Ver. 60. Thus Mezentius in Virgil, 
At vero ingentum quatiens Mezentius haſtam 
Ingreditur campo. u. 10. 762. 
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NOTES ON IDYLLIUM XXI. PART Il. 


Ver. 63. In' almoſt all heroic duels, the com- 
batants firſt threw their ſpears, and then made uſe 
of their ſwords Thus Hector and Achilles, Iliad, 
B. 20. and 22. Menelaus and Paris, B. 3. and the 
reſt of the heroes attack one another. Patter. 


Ver. 64. 
Partes rimatur apertas, 


Qui vulnus lethale ferat. Virg. Zn. B. 11. 748. 


Ver. 69. 
Vaginaque cava OO diripit enſem. 
fEn. B. 10. 


And from the ſheath the ſhining faulchion drew. 
Pitt. 
Ver. 71. Horace ſays, 
Non Polis oculo quantum contendere Lynceus. 
B. L. Eb. 1. 
Hence the proverb of Lyncean eyes: Pindar 
tells us, Lynceus could diſcover Caſtor and Pollux 
hid in the trunk of a tree from the top of mount 
Taygetus : nay, he had fo piercing a ſight, that 
if we believe the poets, he could fee what was 
doing in heaven and hell : the ground of the fable 
was, that he underitood the ſecret powers of na- 
ture. Though it may admit of a doubt, whether 
this is the ſharp-ſighted Lynceus that attended 
the Argonautic expedition ; from the poet's words, 
Azriens opppnci A,, | think it maniſeſt that he 
was 
Ver. 72. 


Summaſq; excuſſit vertice criſtas. x. 12. 492. 


But the ſwift javelin ſtrikes his plume away. 
| Pitt. 
Ver. 74. 
8:trymonio dextram fulgenti diripit enſe. 
A. 3. 10. 414. 
The ſaulchion lops his hand. 
Ver. 81. 


Olli dura quies oculos, et ferreus urget 
- Somnus; in zteruum clauduntur lumina noctem. 


LEn. 10 745. 
Ver. 94. 
Fortes Creantur fortibus. Hor. B. 4. Cade 4 
Ver. 99. 
Quincunque lliacos ferro violins agros. 


LEn, II. 255. 

Ver. 101. I do not remember that Homer any 
where mentions Caſtor and Pollux, except in the 
third book of the lliad, where the commemoration 
of them by their ſiſler Helen is finely introduced, 
and in the true ſpirit of poetry, I ſhall beg leave 
to tranſcribe the whole paſſage in the admirable 


le 
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tranſlation of Mr. Pope, becauſe I think it as 

beautiful and pathetic as almoſt any part of the | 

whole work ; 

Yet two are wanting of the numerous train, 

Whom long niy eyes have ſought, but fought in 
vain; 


I Caſtor and Pollux, firſt in martial force, 


One bold on foot, and one renowen'd for horſe: 
My brothers theſe; the ſame our native ſhore, 
One houſe contain'd us, and one mother bore. 
Perhaps the chiefs, from warlike toils at eaſe, 
For diſtant roy refus'd'to fail the ſeas: 
Perhaps their ſword ſome nobler quarrel draws, 
Aſham'd to combat in their ſiſter's cauſe, 

So ſpoke the fair, nor knew her. brother's doom, 
Wrapt in the cold embraces of the tomb; 
Adorn'd with honours in their native ſhore, 
Silent they ſlept, and heard of wars no more. 


As Theocritus both here and in the 7th Idyl- 
lium, flyles Homer the Chian Bard, X Aden, 
we have reaſon to conjecture, that Chios has the 
honour of being the place of his nativity : Simo- 
nides in his Epigram on Human Life, calls him 
the Man of Chios; for quoting a verſe of Homer, 
he ſays, | 
Ey 3s To #&A oy Nl E ang. 


The Chians pleaded theſe ancient anthorities for 
Homer's being born among them : they mention 
a race they had, called the Homeridz, whom they 
account ed his poſterity; they caſt medals of him; 
they ſhow to this day an Homerium, or temple of 
Homer, near Boliſſus; aud cloſe their arguments 
wich a quotation from the hymn to Apollo (which 
is acknowledged - for Homer's by Itucydides), 
where he calls himſelf, ® The blind man that in- 
habits Chios.“ One cannot avoid being ſurpriſed 
at the prodigi-us veneration for his character, 
which could engage markind with ſuch eagerneſs 
in a point {+ little effential ; that kings ſhould fend 
to oracles for the inquiry of his birthplace ; that 
cities ſhould be in firife about ic; that whole lives 
of learned men ſuould be employed upon it; that 
ſeme ſhould write treatiſes, others call up ſpirits 
about it: that thus, in ſhort, heaven, earth and hell, 
ſhould be ſought to, for the deciſion of a queſtion 
which terminates in cuiioſity only. Thus far Mrs 
Pope, in his Eſſay on Homer, Yet, though this 
point is not eſſential, and only matter of curioſity, 
we may obſerve, that theſe inquiries, diſputes, and 
contentions, plead ſtrongly in favour of the muſes, 
and ſet the character of a poet in the moſt emi. 
nent and exalted ſtation. 


IDYLLIUM XXXIII. 
THE DESPAIRING LOVER. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Ax unhappy lover, deſpairing to gain the affe ctions of his miltreſs, by whom he is deſpiſed, makes 


away with himſelf ; the cruel fair is ſoon aſter killed by the image of Cupid, chat fell upon her as 


ſhe was bathing. 


A.x amorous ſhepherd lov'd a cruel fair; 
The haughty beauty plung'd him in deſpair : 


She loth'd the ſwain, nor aught her breaſt could 
She ſcoru'd the lover, and the god of love; {move 


£44 
Nor knew the puiſſance of his bow and darts, 
To tame the ſtubborneſs of human hearts. 

With cold diſdain the griev'd the ſhepherd ſore, 
The more he ſigh'd, ſhe ſcorn'd him ſtill the more. 
No ſolace ſhe afforded, no ſoft look. 

Nor e'cr the words of ſweet compaſſion ſpoke : 15 
Her eye, her cheek, ne'er glow'd her flame to prove, 
No kiſs ſhe gave, the lenient balm of love : 

But as a lion, on the deſert plain, 

With ſavage pleaſure views the hunter train; 
'Thus in her ſcorn ſevere delight ſhe took ; 

Her words, her eyes, were fierce, and death was 

in her look. 

She look'd her ſoul ; her face was pal'd with ire; 
Yet ſhe was fair; her frowns but rais'd deſire. 
At length, he could no more, but ſought relief 
From tears, the dumb petitioners of grief; 20 
Before her gate he wept, with haggard look, 

And, kiſſing the bare threſhold, thus he ſpoke : 

Ah, ſavage fair, whom no entreatics move! 

* Hard heart of ſtone, unworthy of my love! 

* Accept this cord, 'tis now in vain to live, 
This friendly gift, the laſt that I ſhall give; 

* I go where doom'd ; my love, my life are o'er, 
8 Ne more I grieve, and you are teaz'd no more; 
© I go the laſt kind remedy to prove, 

* And drink below oblivion to my love. 30 
® But, ah ! what draughts my fierce deſires can 
© Or quench the raging fury of my flame ? [tame, 
* Adicu, ye doors! eternally adieu! 

I ſee the future, and I know it true. 

* Fragrant the roſe, but ſoon it ſades away ; 

© The violet ſweet, but quickly will decay; 

* The lily fair a tranſient beauty wears; 

* And the white ſnow ſoon weeps away in tears: 
Such is the bloom of beauty, cropt by time, 

© Full ſoon it fades, and withers in its prime. 40 
The days will come when your hard heart ſhall 

* burn 
© In ſcorching flames, yet meet no kind return. 


IDYLUIUM XX. 


| 


Vet grant this boon, the laſt that I implore: 

* When you ſhall ſee, ſaſpended at your door, 

This wretched corfe, paſs not unheeding by, 

But let the tear of ſorrow dim your eye: 

* Then looſe the fatal cord, and from your breaſt 

Lend the light robe, and ſcreen me with your 
« veſt: 

Imprint one kiſs when my ſad ſoul is fled ; 

* Ah, grudge not thus to gratify the dead! 

Fear not---your kiſſes cannot life reſtore : 

Though you relent, yet I ſhall wake no more, 

And laſt, a decent monument prepare, 

And bury with my love my body there; 

And thrice repeat, Here reſts my friend his 
« head ;" $4 

© Or rather add, My deareſt lover's dead.“ 

© With this inſcription be the ſtone ſupplied ; 

„ By Cupid's dart this hapleſs ſhepherd dy'd : 

« Ah! paſſenger, a little moment ſpare 

* To ſtop, and ſay, He lov'd a cruel fair.” 60 

This ſaid, he tries againſt the wall to ſhove 

A mighty ſtone, and to a beam above 

Suſpends the cord, impatient of delay, 

Fits the dire nooſe, and ſpurns the ſtone away; 

Quivering in air he hung, till welcome death 


| Securely clos'd the avenues of breath. 


The fair one, when the pendant ſwain ſhe ſaw, 
Nor pity felt, nor reverential awe; 

But as ſhe paſs'd, for not a tear ſhe ſhed, 

Her garments were polluted by the dead, 70 
Then to the circus, where the wreſtlers fought, 
Or the more pleaſing bath of love ſhe ſought ; 
High on a marble pedeſtal above, 

Frown'd the dread image of the god of love, 
Aiming in wrath the meditated blow, 

Then fell revengeful on the nymph below ; 
With the pure fountain mix'd her purple blood--- 
Theſe words were heard emerging from the flood: 
„ 1.overs, farewell; nor your admirers ſlight ; 


« Refign'd I die, for Heay'n pronounces right.“ 


__ 


NOTES ON IDYLLIUM XXIII. 


Tur argument of this Idyllium is ſimilar to the 
argument of Virgil's fecond eclogue, though this 
is more tragical : I have taken the liberty to make 
a general transformation, which renders it a thou- 
ſand times more natural, decent, and gallant, 
Ver. I. 
Formoſum paſtor Corydon ardebat Alexim. 
| Virg. Ec. 2. 
Young Corydon with hopeleſs love ador'd 
The fair Alexis, favourite of his lord. Warton. 
Ver. 7. Ovid ſays of Anaxarete, 
Spernit et irridet ; factiſque immitibus addit 
Verba ſuperba ferox; et ipe quoque fraudat aman- 
. tem. Met. B. 14. 714- 


Ver. 16. The Greck is, Ext) a NA, or, as 
Heinſius more plauſibly reads, Eides eve yxey, © ſhe 
looked neceſlity,” that is, death or fate; thus Ho- 
race has, 


Semotique priſis tarda neceſſitas 
Lethi corripuit gradum. -SB:3- Þ 3. 
And, Te ſemper anteit ſæva neceſſitas. B. 1 C. 35. 
Which elegant uſe of the word necef/itas he has 
taken from the Grecians : Pindar has, «x#ez arzy- 
xz : and Euripides, 3:9 evzyxn, which is exactly 
the dira neceſſitas of Horace, B. 3. O. 24 
Ver. 21. Thus Ovid, ſpeaking of Iphis, 
Non tulit impatiens longi tormenta doloris 
Iphis, et ante fores hzc verba noviſſima dixit. 
* Met. B. 14. 
Ver. 30. Virgil ſays of ſouls that endure tranſ- 
migration, 
Lethæi ad fluminis undam 
Securos latices, et longa oblivia potant. a. B. 6. 
To yon dark ſtreams the gliding ghofts repair, 


And quaff deep draughts of long oblivion * 


" 
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Ver. 34. 8 a I Then o'er the poſts, once hung with wreathes, he 

Haud ignara futuri. Virg. Aa. 4. 50. throws F 8 
Ver. 36. Thus Ovid, in his Art of Love, 2 cord, _— — 2os Vers 

Nec violz ſemper nec hiantia liia florent, 1 MN 

Et riget amiſff ſoina relicta ral. F. 4. x15. At one the wretch concludes his life and love. 

Ver 39. Thus Horace, , * * | 
Fugit retrd N Ver 79 Moſchus, Idyl. 6. bas nearly the ſame 
Levis juventas et decor. B. 2. O. 11. thought. Tavra Atyw Tac, . 7. A. 

Ver. 46. Ye ſcornful nymphs and ſwains, I tell 


This truth to you; pray mark it well: | 
nag. 27 "a : * If to your lovers kind you prove 2 — 
9 Thus Virgil Her. B. 2. 0.6. | . You'll gain the hearts of thoſe you love.” N N. 
er. 53. Thus Virgil, i TS or pate, | 
Et tumulum facite, et tumulo ſuperaddite carmen. | The fate of this ſcornful beauty is ſimilar to that 
| | Ec. F. | of a youth who was killed by the ſtatue of his 
With grateful hands his monument ere, ſtepmother falling upon him. See Callimachug, 
And be the ſtone with this inſcription deck d. Epig- 17. thus tranſlated by Mr. Duncombe, 
| Warton. | A youth, who thought his father's wife | 
ver 55. Of the inclamation at the tomb, E. Had loſt her malice with her lite, 
neas thus tells Deiphobus, | Officious with a chaplet grac d 
1 A ks mean 1 The ſtatue on her tomb-ſtone plac'd; 
Ge Wis 4-9 39% | When, falling ſudden on his head. 
Ver. 61. The fate of Iſis in Ovid is very fimi- | with the dire blow it ſiruck him dead: 
, . | Be warn'd from hence, each foſter-ſon, 
Dixit, et ad poſtes, &c. Met. B. 14. Your ſtepdame's ſepulchre to ſhun. 


IDYLLIUM XXIV, 
THE YOUNG HERCULES. 


Debita ſparges lacrymà favillam 


THE ARGUMENT, 


Tuis Idyllium is entirely narrative: it firſt of all gives an account how Hercules, when only ten 
months old, flew two monſtrous ſerpents which Juno had-ſent to devour him; then it relates th 
prophecy of Tireſias, and afterwards deſcribes the education of Hercules, and enumerates his ſeve- 
ral preceptors. The concluſion of this poem is loſt, | 


Wa sn'd with pure water, and with milk well , Then on their bellies prove, high ſwoln with gore, 


To pleaſing reſt her ſons Alcmena led, [fed, | They glided ſmooth along the marble floor ; 
Alcides, ten months old, yet arm'd with might, | Their fiery eye-balls darted ſanguine flame, 


And twin Iphiclus, younger by a night : And from their jaws deſtruQive poiſon came, 

On a broad ſhield, of fine braſs metal made, Alcmena's ſons, when near the ſerpents preſt, 
The careful queen her royal offspring laid ; Darting their forked tongues, awoke from reſt; 30 
(The ſhield from Pterilus Amphitryon won All o'er the chamber ſhone a ſudden light, 

n fight, a noble cradle for his ſon !) For all is clear to Jove's diſcerning fight. 


Fondly the babes ſhe view'd, arid on each head | When on the ſhield his foes Iphiclus ſaw, 
She plac'd her tender hands, and thus ſhe ſaid: 10 And their dire fangs that arm'd each horrid jawy 
„ Sleep, gentle babes, and ſweetly take your reſt, | Aghaſt he rais'd his voice with bitter cry, 
" Sleep, deareſt twins, with ſofteſt ſlumbers bleſt; | Threw off the covering, and prepar'd to fly: 
* Securely paſs the tedious night away, | But Hercules ſtretch'd out his hands to claſp 
* And riſe refreſh'd with the fair riſing day.“ The ſcaly monſters in his iron graſp; 
She ſpoke, and gently rock'd the mighty ſttield; | Faſt in each hand the venom'd jaws he preſt 
Obſequious lumbers ſoon their eye-lids ſeal'd. Of the curſt ſerpents, which ev'n gods deteſt. 
But when at midnight ſunk the bright-ey'd Bear, | Their 1 ſpires, in many a dreadful fold, 


And broad Orion's ſhoulder gan appear, Around the flow-begotten babe they roll'd, 

Stern Juno, urg'd by unrelenting hate, | The babe unwean'd, yet ignorant of fear, 

Sent two fell ſerpents to Amphitryon's gate, 20 | Who never utter'd cry, nor ſhed a tear, 

Charg'd with ſevere commiſſion to deſtroy At length their curls they loos'd, for rack'd with 
The young Alcides, Jove-begotten boy : pain , 
Horrid and hnge, with many an azure ſold, They ſtrove to "ſcape the deathful gripe in vain. 


Fierce through the portal's opening valves they | Alcmena firſt o'erheard the mournful cries, 
roll'd; | 
TaANs, 11. 


| And to her huſhand thus: 3 riſe 


146 ä FAWEKES's THEOCRITUS, 


* Diſtreſsful fear: my boding foul diſmay ; 
* This inſtant riſe, nor ſor thy ſandals ſtay: 50 
1% Hark, how for help the young 1phiclus calls! 
A ſudden ſplendour, lo! illumes the walls 
* Though yet the ſhades of night obſcure the ſkies; 
© Some dire diſaſter threats: Amphitryon, riſc.” 
She ſpoke : the prince, obedient to her word, 
Roſe from. the bed, and ſoiz'd his rich-wrought 
ſword, 
Which, on a glittering nail above his head, 
Hung by the baldric to the cedar bed; 
Then from the radiant ſheath, of lotos made, 
With ready hand he drew the ſhining blade: 60 
Inſtant the light withdrew, and ſudden gloom 
Involv'd again the wide-extended room. 
Ampvmitryon call'd his train, that lumbering lay, 
And ſlept ſecure the careleſs hours away. 
«*« Rife, riſe, my ſervants, from your couches ſtrait, 
*« Bring lights this inſtant, and unbar the gate.” 
He ſpoke : the train, obedient to command, 
Appear'd with each a flambeau in his hand: 
Rapt with amaze, young Hercules they ſaw 
Graſp two fell ſerpents cloſe beneath the jaw: 70 
The mighty infant ſhow'd them to his fire, 
And ſmil'd to ſee the wreathing ſnakes expire; 
He leapt for joy that thus his foes he ſlew, 
And at his father's feet the ſcaly monſters threw. 
With tender care Alemena fondly preſt, 
Half. dead with fear, Iphiclus to her hreaſt; 
While o'er his mighty ſon Amphitryon ſpread 
The lamb's ſoft fleece, and ſought again his bed. 
When thrice the cock pronounc'd the morning 
near, 
Alcmena call'd the truth-proclaiming ſcer, 80 
Divine Tireſias; and to him ſhe told 
This ſtrange event, and urg'd him to unfold 
Whare'er the adverſe deities ordain : [plain ;- 
* Fear not,” ſhe cried, but fate's whole will ex- 
© For well thou know'ſt, O! venerable ſeer, 
* Thoſe ills which fate determines, man muſt 
© hear,” 
She fpoke : the holy augur thus reply'd : 
Hail, miphty queen, to Perſeus near ally'd; 
* Parent of godlike chiefs : by theſe dear eyes, 
* Which never more ſhall view the morning 
; 0 riſe, 90 
* Full many Grec ar m2ids, for charms renown'd, 
„ While merrily they tw/tl rhe ſpindle round, 
= Till day's decline thy praiſes ſhall proclaim, 
* And Grecian matrons celebrate thy fame. 
go great, ſo noble will thy offspring prove, 
«© The moſt gigantic of the gods above, [ſway, 
« Whoſe zrm, endow'd with more than mortal 
4 Shall many men and many monſters ſtay : 
* Twelve lahours paſt, he ſhall co heav'n aſpire, 
F His mortal part firſt purified by fire, too 
* And fon-in-law be nam'd of that dread power 
« Who ſent theſe deadly ſerpents to devour 
* The Aumbering child: then wolves ſhall rove 
1 ede lawns, 
„And ſtrike no terror in the paſturing fawns. - 
« But, O great queen! be this thy inſtant care, 
« On the broad hearth dry taggots to prepare, 
* Aſpalathus, or prickly brambles, bind, 
„ Or the tall thorn that trembles in the wind, 


1 


4 


« And at dark midnight burn (what time they 
came 


4 To ſlay thy ſon) the ſerpents in the flame. 110 


« Next morn, collected by thy faithful maid, 

« Be all the aſhes to the flood convey'd, [wind, 
And blown on rough rocks by the favouring 
« Thence let her fly, but caſt no look behind. 
Next with pure ſulphur purge the houſe, and 

bring 
e The pureſt water from the ſreſh6ſt ſpring ; 
„This, mix'd with ſalt, and with green olive 
„ crown'd, 
% Will cleanſe the late contaminated ground. 


— 


[ Laſt, let a boar on Jove's high altar bleed. 
That ye in all atchievements may ſucceed.” 126 


Thus ſpoke Tireſias, bending low with age, 
And to his ivory car retir'd the reverend ſage, 
Alcides grew beneath his mother's care, | 
Like ſome young plant, luxuriant, freſh, and fair, 
That ſcreen'd from ſtorms deſies the baleful blaſt, 
And for Amphitryon's valiant ſon he paſt, 

Linus, who claim'd Apollo for his fire, 

With love of letters did his youth inſpire, 

And ſtrove his great ideas to enlarge, 

A friendly tutor, faithful to his charge. 139 
From Eurytus his ſcill in ſhooting came, 

To ſend the ſhaft unerring of its aim. 

Eumolpus tun'd his manly voice to ling, 

And call ſweet mulic from the ſpeaking ſtring. 

In liſted fields to wreſtle with his foe, 

With iron arm to deal the deathful blow, 

And each atchievement where ſair fame is ſought, 
Harpalycus, the fon of Hermes, taught: 

Whoſe look ſo grim and terrible in tight, 

No man could bear the formidable ſight. 140 
But fond Amphitryon, with a father's care, 

To drive the chariot taught his godlike heir, 

At the ſharp turn with rapid wheels to roll, 

Nor break the grazing axle on the goal: 

On Argive plains, for generous ſteeds renown'd, 
Oft was the chief with race won honours crown'd; 
And {till unbroke his ancient chariot lay, 
Though cankering time had cat the reins away. 
To launch the ſpear, to ruſh upon the foe, 
Beneath the ſhield to ſhun the faulchion's blow, 
To marſhal hoſts, oppoftng force to force, 151 
To lay cloſe ambuſh, and lead on the horſe, 
Theſe Caſtor taught him, of equeſtrian fame, 
What time to Argos exil'd Tydeys came, 

Where from Adraſtus he high favour gain'd, 
And o'er a kingdom, rich in vineyards, reign'd. 
No chief like Caſtor, till conſuming time 
Unnerv'd his youth, and crop'd the golden prime. 

Thus Hercules, his mother's joy and pride, 
Was train'd up like a warrior: by the fide - 160 
Of his great father's his rough couch was ſpread, 
A lion's ſpoils compos'd his grateful bed. 

Roaſt meat he lov'd at ſupper to partake, - 

The bread he fancied was the Doric cake, 
Enough to ſatisfy the labouring hind; 

But ſtill at noon full ſparingly he din'd. 

His dreſs, contriv'd for ufe, was neat and plain; 
His ſkirts were ſcanty, for he wore no train. 


The concluf; on of this Tiyllium is ban: ng in the orizinal, 
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NOTES ON IBYLLIUM XXIV. 


NOTES ON IDYLLIUM XXIV. 


Ver. 7. Virgil ſays nearly the ſame thing of 
the coat of mail which was taken from Demoleus, 


Loricam quam Demoleo detraxerat ipſe 
Victor apud rapidum Simoenta ſub llio alto. 
LEn. B. 5.260. 


By obſerving the uſe this ſhield is put to, we have 
an agreeable picture preſented to the mind : it is 
an emblem of the peace and tranquillity which 
always ſucceed the tumults of war; and likewiſe 
a prognoſtic of the future greatneſs of this mighty 
champion in embryo. 

Ver. 19. Pindar, in his firſt Nemæan Ode, tells 
this ſame ſtory, which, as it may be a ſatisfaction 
to the curious to ſee how different writers manage 
the ſame ſubject, 1 ſhill take the liberty to give 
in Mr. Weſt's tranſlation. 


Then glowing with immortal rage, 
The gold-enthroned empreſs of the gods, 
Her eager thirit of vengeance to aſſuage, 
Strait to her hated rival's curs'd abodes 
Bade ber vindictive ſerpents haſte. 
They through the opening valves with ſpeed 
On to the chamber's deep receſſes paſt, 
To perpetrate their murderous deed : 
And now, in knotty mazes to infold 
Their deſtin'd prey, on curling ſpires they roll'd, 
His dauntleſs brow, when young Alcides rear'd, 
And fortheir fitſt attempt his infant arms prepar d. 
Faſt by their azure necks he held, 
And grip'd in either hand his ſcaly foes; 
Till from their horrid carcaſes expeli'd, 
At length the poiſonous ſoul unwilling flows. 


Ver. 27. The Greek is, ar apm Is x 
Tvo Epyopevus A, © a pernicious flame ſhot 
irom their eyes as they approached :” Pierſon, 
(fee his Verſimilia) reads with much more ele- 
gance and propriety Azgxopetres , ** looking very 
keenly,” as the eyes of {erpents are always re- 
preſented : Heſiod, ſpeaking of dragots, uſes the 
lame word twice, £X X4(X0).wv * PIT: Ot 9X0{% vols. 
Theog. ver. 828. and in the ſhield of Hercules, 
ver. I45, Auf TKevur! 57% ss, He brings like- 
wiſe the authorities of Homer, Afſchylus and Op- 
pian, to ſupport this reading. Virgil has, 


Ardenteſq; oculi ſuffei ſanguine et igni, 
Sibila lambebant Imguis vibrantibus ora. 
* Zn. B. 2. 210. 


Ver. 41. Thus Virgil, ſpeaking of the ds 


that devoured Laccoon's ſons, 


——-Parva duorum Corpora natorum, &c. 
A. B. 2. 2713. 


And firſt in curling fiery volumes bound- 
His two young ſons, and en chem round ad. | 
round. Pitt. 


— 


Ver. 64. The Greek is, ru Baguy ex PYTWVTES 4 
ſimilar to what Virgil ſays. of Rhamanes, Eu. 9. 
326. 

— —ln bn deep he lay, 
Aud, labouring, ſlept the full debauch away. 


Ver. 75. Thus Virgil, 
Et CE matres preſſere ad pectora natos. 
f An. B. 7. 518. 


Ver. 34. Thus Achilles ſays to Calchas, 11. B. x. 


From thy inmoſt ſoul | 
Speak what thou know it, and ok] 'thout con- 


troul. Pope. 
Fix'd is the term to all hs race of earth, 
And ſuch the hard condition of our birth! 
No force can then reſiſt, no flight can fave ; 
All fink alike, the fearful and the brave. 


Ver. 96. The words of Theocritus are «wo g 
TXaTv5 125, the broad-breaſted nero; I am in 
doubt how it ſhould be rendered: Creech has 
tranſlated it, © The nobleſt burden of the bend- 
ing ſey In Homer's Odyſley, B. 11. Hercules 
is thus repreſented among the ſhades below, 


Now I the ſtrength of Hercules behold, 


A towering ſpeQre « of gigantic mould ; 
A ſhadowy form ! for high in heaven's abodes 


Himſelf reſides, a god among the gods. Pope 


On which Mr. Pope obſer ves, The ancients ima. 
* gined, that immediately aſter death, there was 
© a partition of the human compoſition into three 
parts, the body, image, and mind, the body is bu- 
© ried in the earth; 
into the regions of the departed ; the mind, or 
gere, the divine part, is received into heaven; 

* thus the body of Hercules was conſumied in the 
flames, his image is in hell, aud his ſoul in 
© heaven.” 


Ver. 109. The Greek is, Gra 3 make vgs 


Tow gives g The Trachinian pyre will contlume 


his mortal part.“ Trachin was à city of Theſſaly 
built by Hercnles, and the place to which he ſent 
to Dcjanira for the ſhirt which proved fatal to 
him, aud was the occaſion of throwing himſelf 


into the fire that confumed him; hence therefore, 


probably, Theocritus calls it the Trachinian Pyre. 

Ver. 103. Virgil has, *Nec lupus inſidias pecori, 
&c. Both authors ſcem to have borrowed from 
Ifaiah, chap, ii. ver. 6. The wolf ſhall dwell 
with the lamb, and the leopard ſhall lie down. 
with the kid.“ 

Ver. 105: Archbiſhop Potter obferves, * Some. 

© times the ominous thing wes burnt with ligna 

* infelici, a, that is, ſuch fort of wood as was in 
© ztuteld inferim deorum aver tentrumgue, ſacred to the 

gods of hell, and thofe which averted evil omens, 
© being chiefly thorns and ſuch other trees 2g 


| © were ft for no other uſe than to be burnet- 
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the image, or «2499, deſcendg 


- 
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sometimes the prodigy, when burnt, was caſt 
© into. the water, and particularly into the ſea, 
* as Theocritus has deſcribed.” Chap. xvii. 

Ver. 107. A plan: called the Reſe of Jeruſalem, 

or our Lady's Thorn. n/on s Die. 

The Greek is :wuamg, © paliuros,” which 
Martyn ſays, is moſt erobabty the plant which is 
cultivated in our gardens under the name of 
Chriſt's Thorn, and is ſuppoſed: to be the thorn, 
of which the crown was made, that was put upon 
our Saviour's head. Notes on Virg. Ecl. 5. 

Ver. 108. The Greck is » avec diBovaprer aver 
avid, or the dry acherdus which is agitated 
By the wind?“ it is uncertain what plant will an- 
ſwer to the acherdus of the ancients; Homer in 
the Odyſſey, B. 14. ver. 1s. has fenced the ſylvan 
lodge of Eumerus with acherdus, Kai do-yxwety 
ax e 
The wall was ſtone, from neighd'ring quarries 


| borne; 8 
Encircled with a fence of native thorn. Pope. 


Ver. 111. The moſt powerful of all incantations 
was to throw the aſhes of the ſacrifice backward 
into the water. Thus Virgil,“ Fer cineres, Ama- 
rylli, foras; rivoq; fluenti.“ 
Tranſque caput jace; ne reſpereris, Ecl. 8. 
ver. 124. Theocritus has borrowed this from 
Homer, II. B. 18. Thetis, ſpeaking of her fon, 
fays, , | 
Tev 4469 t brace, Quroy ws yeuy BANS. 
Like ſome fair plant, beneath my careful hand, 
He grew, he flouriſh'd, and he grac'd the land. 
72 Pepe. 
Ver. 140. Virgil ſays of Dares, 
Nec quiſquam ex agmine tanto : 
Audet adire virum, manibuſq; inducere czſtus.. 
| | | u. B. 5. 
Ver. 144. In the chariot- race, the greateſt care 
was to be taken to avoid running againſt the goal; 
Neſtor, in the 23d book of the lHiad, very particu- 
larly cautions his ſon in regard to this point; and 
Horace ſays, | 
—— Metaque ſervidis Evitata rotis. 


Od 1. 


— * 
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Ver. 154. The Greek is 


| Kagog Aas Wat, Quyes TE A 
OTT0x% XAZ80v &XUYTA e 0iv97W0ov Wy a Todteg 
Nees, T%y Adgagou AAC mankavoy Ag 


“ Theſe accompliſhments Caſtor, ſkilled in horſe- 
manſhip, taught him, when he came an exile from 
Argos, at the time that Tydeus ruled over the 
whole kingdom famed for vineyards, having re- 
ceived Argos from Adraſtus. 'There is great in- 
conſiſtency in this paſſage, which nobody, that I 
know of, has obſerved or tried to remedy : we 
have no account in hiſtory, that Caſtor came a 
fugitive to Argos, but that Tydeus did, we have 
indiſputable authority. See Homer's Il. B. 14. 
ver. 119. Diomed ſays of his father, wary 3 


—— My ſire : from Calydon expell'd 
He paſt to Argos, and in exile dwell'd; 
The monarch's daughter there (ſo Joye ordain'd), 
He won, and Qouriſh'd where Adraſtus reign'd: 
There rich in fortune's gifts his acres till'd, 
Beheld his vines their liquid harveſt yield, { 
And numerous flocks that whiten'd all the field. 
Pope, 


On which Euſtathius obferves”; « This is a very 
« artful colour: Diomed calls the flight of his 
** father, for killing one of his brothers, travelling 


|< and dwelling at Argos, without mentioning the 


* cauſe or occaſion of his retreat.” Might 1 ven- 
ture to offer an emendation, I would read, Guys. 
Agy® Ad, and then the conſtruction might be, 
Caſtor taught him theſe: accompliſhments at the 
time that Tydeus reigned over the kingdom of 
Argos, whither he had fled an exile, having re- 
ceived the ſovereignty from Adraſtus.“ Thus the 
paſſage becomes correſpondent with Homer, with 
good ſenſe and hiſtory ; for Tydeus fled from Ca- 
lydonia to Argos. for manflaughter, where he 
married Deipyle, the daughter of Adraſtus, and 
it ſhould ſeem by this paſſage, afterwards ſucceed- 
ed him in the kingdom, 


which the Athenians called e. 


IDYLLILUM XXV. 
_ HERCULES THE LION-SLAYER; 


4 


i THE ARGUMENT, wy 5 
Henxcurrs having occaſion to wait upon Augeas king of Elis, meets with an old herdſman, by whom 
he is introduced to the king, who, with his ſon Phyleus, had come into the country to take a view 
of his numerous herds : afterwards Hercules and Phyleus walk together to the city; in the way, the 


rince admiring the monſtrous lion's ſæin which Hercules wore, takes 
Pad it; this introduces an account how Hercules flew the Nemzan lion. 


The beginning is wanting. 
Taz good old herdſman laid his work afide, 
nd thus complacent to the chief reply d: 


* Whate'er you aſk, O ſtranger, VII impart, 
© Whate'er you wiſh, and with a cheerful heart; 
© For much I venerate the ſon of May, 


© Who ſtands rever'd in every public way: 


eo 


tos Agyu i, x. r. A. 2 


Ver. 164. A coarſe bread like thoſe cakes 


nln% Bd. A. cr +c . » 


to inquire. where be 


2 wt. 


IDYLLIUM xxv. 


© Thoſe moſt he hates of all want on high 
Who the lone — requeſt deny. 


© The numerous flocks your eyes behold around, 
With which the vales are ſtor d, the hills are 
© crown'd, 


* Augeas ons; o'er various walks they ſpread, 
In differeut meads, in different paſtures fed; 

© Some on the banks of Eliſuntus ſtray, 

* Some where divine Alpheus winds his way, 
Some in Bupraſium, where rich wines abound, ' 
And ſome in this well-cultivated ground. 
And though exceeding many flocks are told, 
Each ſeparate flock enjoys a ſeparate fold. 
Here, though of oxen numerous herds are ſeen, 
© Yet ſprings the herbage ever freſh and green 20 
In the moiſt marſh of Menius : every mcad, 


And vale irriguous, where the cattle feed, 


* Produce ſweet herbs, embalm'd in dewy tears, 

* Whoſe fragrant virtue fattens well the ſteers, 

© Bchold that ſtall beyond the winding flood, 

Which to the right appears by yonder wood, 

© Where the wild olive, and perennial plane, 

Gro, ſpread, and flouriſh, great Apollo's fane, 

© To which the hinds, to which the ſhepherds bow, 

And deem him greateſt deity below 30 

Next are the ſtalls of ſwains, whoſe labours bring 

Abundant riches to the wealthy king; 

© Four times each year the fertile ſoil they plough, 

© And gather thrice the harveſts which they ſow ; 

© The lab'ring hinds, whoſe hands the vineyards 

« dreſs, 

© Whoſe feet the grapes in purple autumn preſs, 

Know well the vaſt domain Aug&Eas owns, 

© Rich fields, whoſe lap the golden ear imbrowns, 

Or ſhaded gardens, far as yonder hills, 

©* Whoſe brows are water'd by reſplendent rills ; 

This ſpacious tract we tend with daily care, 

As fits thoſe ſwains who rural labours ſhare. 
But ſay (and all my ſervice you ſhall claim), 

© Say for what cauſe you here a ſtranger came: 

© Would you the king or his attendants ſee? 


| © I can conduct you; only truſt to me. 


For ſuch your form, and ſuch your manly grace, 
© You ſeem deriv'd from no ignoble race: 
© Sure thus the gods, that boatt celeſtial birth, 
* Appear majeſtic to the ſons of earth.“ 50 
He ſpoke : and thus Jove's valiant ſon reply'd : 
* My wandering ſteps let ſome kind ſhepherd 
4 ; 0 


To king AugEas; whom theſe realms obey; 
To ſee Augéas am | come this way. 

© But if fair juſtice the good monarch draws 
* ToElis, to adminiſter the laws, 

Conduct me to ſome honourable ſwain, 
Who here preſides among his rural train, 
That I to him my purpoſe may diſcloſe, 


And follow what his prudence ſhall propoſe : 60 


© For heaven's eternal wiſdom has decreed, 

That man of man ſhould ever ſtand in need.“ 
Thus he : the good old herdſman thus reply'd: 

Sure ſome immortal being is your guide: 


For lo! your buſineſs is already done; 


© Laſt night the king, deſcendant of the ſun, 
* With royal Phyleus, from the town withdrew, 
* His flocks unnumber's, and his herds to view, 


| 


T4 
Thus when great kings their own coneerns ex- 
| * plore, | 
* By wile aan they augment their ſtore, 78 
Bat let me quick, for time is on the wing, 

In yonder tent conduct you to the king. 

This ſaid, he va!k'd before his royal gueſt, - 
Much wondering, much revolving in his breaſt, 
When at his back the hon's ſpoils he ſaw, 

And in his hand the club infuſing awe. 
He wiſh'd to aſk the here whence he ſprung ? 
The riſing query dy'd upon his tongue : 
He fear'd the freedom might be deem'd a fault: 
'Tis difficult to know another's thought. 80 
The watchſul dogs, as near the ſtalls they went, 

. Perceiv'd their coming by their tread and ſcent, 

| With open mouths from every part they run, 
And bay'd inceſſant great Amphitryon's ſon; 
Bu: round the ſwain they wagg'd their tales and 

_ play's, == 

And 2 whining ſecret joy betray'd. 
Looſe on the ground the ſlones that ready lay 
Eager he ſnatch'd, he drives them far away ; 
With his rough voice he terrified them all, 89 
Though pleas'd to find them guardians of his ſtall. 
* Ye gods! (the good old herdſman thus began) 
What ufeful animals are dogs to man? 
* Had Heay'n but ſent intelligence to know 
© On whom to rage, the friendly or the foe, 
No creature then could challenge honour more, 
But now too furious, and too fierce they roar.* 

He ſpoke; the growling maſtiffs ceas'd to bay, 
And ſtole obſequious to their ſtalls away. 

The ſun now weſtward drove his radiant ſteeds, 
And evening mild the noontide heat ſucceeds; 
His orb declining from che paſtures calls 101 
Sheep to their folds. and oxen to their ſtalls. 
Herd following herd, it joy'd the chief ro tea 
Unnumber'd cattle winding o'er the lea. 
Like watery clouds ariſing thick in heaven, 
By the rough ſouth or Thracian Boreas driven; 
So faſt the ſhadowy vapours mount on high, 
They cover all the region of the ſky; 
Still more and more the gathering tempeſt brings, 
And weightier burdens on its weary wings. 110 
Thus thickening march the cattle o'er the plain, 
More than the roads or meadows can contain; 
The luſty herds inceflant bellowing keep, 
The * are fill'd with ſtcers, the folds with 
cep. 
Though numerous ſlaves ſtand round of every kind, 
All have their ſeveral offices albgn'd. 
Some tie the cow's hind legs, to make her ſtand 
Still, and obedient to the milker's hand: | 
Some give to tender calves the ſwelling teat, 
Their ſides diſtend with railky beverage tweet. - 
Some form fat cheeſes with the houſewife's art, 
Some drive the heifers from the bulls apart. 123 
Augeas viſited the ſtalls around, | 
To ſee what ſtores in herds and flocks abound ; 
With curious eye he mov'd majeſtic on, 
Join'd by Alcides and his royal ſon. 
Here Hercules, of great and ſteady ſoul, 
Whom mean amazement never could controul, 
Admir'd fuch droves in myriads to behold, 


| Such ſpreading flocks that never could be told, 


K iy 


1 


© Left the rich paſtures, and to Elis went: 


10 


ten, 
Though greateſt of the rulers over men: 
The ſun his ſire this privilege aſſign'd, (kind; 
To de in flocks ard herds more rich chan ell man- 
Theſe {ili increas'd ; no plague e'er render'd vain 
The gainful labour of the ſhepherd ſwein; 
Year following year his induſtry was blen, beit. 
More calves were rear'd, and ſtil the laſt were 
No cows e'er caſt their young, or cer declin'd, 
"The calves were chiefly of the ſemale kind. 140 
With theſe three hundred bulls, a comely fight, 
Whoſe horns were crooked, and whoſe legs were 
| white; 
And tu ice an hundred of bright gloſſy red, 
By whom the buſineſs of increaſe was ſped: 
But twelve, the flower of all, exul:ing run 
- In the green paſtures, lacred to the ſun; ; 
The ſtately {wan was not ſo ſilver white, 
And in the meads they took ineffable delight: 
Theſe, when gaunt lions from the mountain's 
_- brow » e1*h1-21 +7 * 
- Deſcend terrific on the berds below, 
- Ruſh to the war, the ſavage foe they gore, 
Their eyes look death, and horribly they roar. 
But moſt majeſtic theſe bold bulls among 
Stalk'd Phatton, the ſturdy and the {trong; 
So radiant,' ſo refulgent from afar, 
The ſhepherd-ſwains compar'd him to a ſtar, 
When round the ſhoulders of the chief he ſpy'd, 
. Alarming ſight! the lion's tawny hide, 
Full at his flank he aim'd his iron head, 


150 


And proudly doom'd the matchlets hero dead: 160 


But watchſul Hercules, devoid of fear, Bre? 
Seiz d his leſt horn, aud ſtopp'd his mad career; 
Prone to the earth his ſtubborn neck he preſt, 
Then writh'd him round, and bruis'd his ___ 1 
cheſt, - 
At one bold puſh exerted all his ſtrength, 
And high in air upheld him at arm's length. 
"Through all the wondering train amazement ran, 
Silent they gaz'd, and thought him more than man. 
© © Phyleus and Hercules (the day far ſpeat) 
170 
The footpath firſt, which tow'rd the city lay, 
Led from the ſtalls, but narrow was the way : 
"Through vineyards next it paſt, and gloomy glades, 
Hard to diſtinguiſh in the green cod ſhades. 
The devious way as noble Phyleus led, 
To his right ſhoulder he inclin'd his head, 
And flowly marching through the vertlant grove, 
Thus mild beſpcke the progeny of Jove: 
* By ycur laſt bold atchievement it appears, 
© Great chief, your fame long ſince has reach'd 
; * my cars, 180 
© For here arriv'd a youthfol Argive ſwain, 
© From Helice that borders on the main, 
Who for a truth among th' Epeans told, 
That late he ſaw a Grecian, brave and bold, 
« Slay a fell lion, fell to huſbandmen, 
© That in the Nemean foreſt made his den: 
* Vihether the chief from ſacred Argos came, 
Or proud Mycene, or Lirynthe claim 
© His birth, I heard not : yet he trac'd his line, 
Il txue my tale, from Perſeus the divine, 290 | 


x * *7 * 
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Not one king's wealth he thought them, nor of 


© No Greek but you could ſuch a toil ſuſtain; 
I reaſon from that mighty monſter Main. 
A perilous encounter! whole rough hide 
Protects your ſhoulders, and adorns your ſide. 
Zay then, it you are he, the Grecian bold, 
Ot whom the Argive's wond'rous tale was told: 
Say, what dread weapon d- unk the monſter" Z 
© blood, 
And how he warder'd to the Nemeni wasd; 
For not in Greece ſuch favages'are found, 
No bezſts thus huge inſeſt Achaian ground; 200 
dhe brerds the ravenons wolf, the bear, the boar, 
Fernicous monſters! but ſhe breeds nu more. 
dome wonder'd at accounts fo ſtrange and new, 
Thought the Greek boaſtſul, and bis tale un- 
true 
Thus Phyleus ſpoke, and as the path grew wide, 
He walk'd attentive by the hero's fide, | 
To hear diſtin& the toil-fuſtaining: man, 
Who thus, obiequious to the prince, began: 
Son of Augeus, what of me you heard 
« Is ſtrictly true, nor has the ſtranger err'd. 210 
But fince you with to know, my tongue ſhaſl 
tell, [feil, 
From whence the monſter came, and how be 
„% Though many Greeks have mention'd this affair 
None can the truth with certainty. declare. 
'Tis thought ſome god, by vengeful angerſway'd, 
Sent this tore plagne for ſacrifice unpaid, 
To puniſh the Phoroneans : like a flood 
He delug'd the Piſæan fields with blood: 
© The Bembinzans, miſerable men, | 
Felt his chief rage, the neighbours to his den. 
The hardy taſk, this hideous beaſt to kill, 
« Euryſtheus firſt enjoin'd me to fulfil, 
But hop'd me flain : on the bold confli bent, 
« Arm'd to the field with bow and darts I went, 
A ſolid club, of rude wild olive made, 4 
„Rough in his rugged rind my right hand ſway'd: 
* On Helicon's fair hill the tree 1 found, 
And with the roots I wreuch'd it from the 
ground. 
When the cloſe covert I approach'd, where lay 
« The lordly lion lurking for his prey, 230 
„ I bent my bow, firm fix'd the ſtring, and ſtrait 
N«utch'd on the nerve the meſſenger of fate: 
Then circumſpe& I pry'd with curious eye, 
« Firſt, unobſet v'd, the ravenous beaſt to ſpy. 
Now mid-day reign'd; I neither could explore 
His paw's broad print, nor hear his hideous roar; 
Nor labouring ruſt ic find, nor ſhepherd ſwain, 
Nor cowherd tending cattle on the plain, 
To point the lion's lair”; fear chill'd them all, 
And kept the herds and herdſmen inthe ſtall. 240 
I ſearch'd the groves and ſaw my foe at length; 
Then was the moment to exert my ſtrength. 
Long ere dim evening clos'd, he ſought his den, 
„ Gorg'd with the fleſh of cattle and of men: 
With laughter ſtain'd his ſqualid mane ap- 
| 6: pear's;::* +7 [ſmear'd, 
« Stern was his face, his cheſt with blood be- 
And with his pliant tongue he lick d his gory 
„ beard. 7 
Mid ſhady ſhrubs I hide myſelf with care, 
0 * he * iſe from his lair, 


Re 
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« Full at his flank I ſent a ſhaſt, in vain, 

„The harmleſs ſhaft rebounded on the plain. 

« Stunn'd; at the ſhock, from earth the ſavage 
« rais'd 

„His tawny head, and all around him gaz'd : 

6 Wem from whence, the ſcacher'd ven- 

« geance fle, 

* He gnaſh'd his horrid tecth, tremendous to the 
view. 

« Vex'd that the firſt had unavailing fled, 

« A ſecond arrow from the nerve I ſped : 

In his broad cheſt, the manſon of his heart, 

4% launch'd the ſhaft with ineffectual art; 

« His hair, his hide the feather'd death repel; 

« Before his ſeet it innoceutly fell. 261 

* Entag'd, once more, I try'd my bow to draw, 

Then firſt his foe the furious moniter ſaw ; 


250 


He laſh'd his ſturdy ſides with ſtern delight, 


© And riſing iu his rage prepar'd for fight. 

&* With inſtant ire his maiu ercRed grew, 

„ His hair look'd horrid, of a brindled hue ; 

„ Circling his back, he ſcem'd iu act to bound, 
« And like a bow he bent his body round: - 
* As when the fig-tree ſkilful wheelers take, 270 
« For rolling chariots rapid wheels to make; 

* The fellies firſt,” iu fires that gently glow, 

1 Gradual they heat, and like a circle bow; 

«© Awhile in curves the pliant timber ſtands, 
Then ſprings at once elaſtic from their hands. 
© On me thus from afar, his foe to wound, 

« Sprung the fell lion with impetuous bouud. 
„ My left hand held my darts direct before, 
Around my breaſt a thick ſtrong garb I wore; 


« My right, club guarded, dealt a deadly blow 288 | 


Full on the temples of the ruſhing foe : 
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So hard his ſkull, that with the ſturdy ſtroke, 

My knotted club of rough wild-olive broke: 

« Yetere | clos'd, his ſavage fury fled, 

With trembling legs he ſtood, and nodding 

* heud; 

© The forceſul onſet had confus'd his brain, 

Pim milts obſcur'd hiseyes, and agonizing pain. 

+ Uhis | perceiv'd; and now, an caly prey, 

l threw my arrows and my bow away, 

« Andere the beaſt recover'd of his wound,” 290 

„ Seiz'd his thick neck, and piun d him co the 

ground; 

« With all my might on his broad back | preſt, 

Lſt his fell claws ſhould tear my ad vet ſe breaſt ; 

© Then mounting, clofe my legs in his I twin'd, 

« And with my fect lecur'd his paws behind; 

a8 wy thigh: | guarded and with all my &trcngeh | 

„ Heav'd hini from carth, aud held | aim at arms 

length. 

« And ſtrangled thus the felleſt of the fell ; 

„ His mighty foul deſcending funk. fo hell. = 

„The conqueſt gain'd, frei doubts my mind 
divide, 300 

« How ſhall L ſtrip the monſter's, ſhaggy hide? 

„ Hard taſk! for the tough ſkin repell'd the 

© dint 


Of pointed wood, keen ſteel, or ſtarpeſt fint* 


„Some god inſpir'd me, ſtanding ſtill in pauſe, 

© To flay the lion with the lion's claws. 

** This | accompliſh'd, and che ſpoil now yi=ids 

A ficm ſecurity in fighting ficids: 

„Thus, Phyleus, was the Nemean monſter 14mm, 7 

Ihe terror of the ſorelt aud the plain, - 

+ That flocks and herds devour'd, and mary #{ * 
village ſwain. 418) 


Ko 


NOTES ON IDYLLIUM XXV. 


Though this noble Idyllium is by far the longeſt 
of any that Theocritus has left us, containing, £x- 
cluſive of the beginning which is loft, no leſs than 
281 verſes, yet the commentators, Scaliger, Ca- 
ſaubon, and D. Heinſius, have not left us one fin- 
gle emendation or note upon it: and therefore | 
ihall trouble the reader with but few obſervations: 
yet theſe gray old critics have been laviſh of their 


remarks upon the 27th Idyllium, infinitely. the 


moſt obſcene of ail the pieces that have been at- 
tributed ro Theocritus. 
vious, that the firſt part of this Idyllium, as far as 
ver. 178 in the tranſlation, is entirely paſtoral and 
bucolic; containing beautiful deſcriptions of mea- 
dows, paſtures, hilis, vales, rivers, ſhepherds, herdſ- 
men, and their ſtalls and dogs, flocks and herds in- 
numerable : the ſecond part is an-account of a 
fatuous exploit performed by Hercules, and there- 
fore the whole muſt ſurely belong to the Arcadian 

et 

Ver. 6. The ancients erected ſtatues to Mer- 
cyry in the public roads, as guides to travellers, 
which tl en called Herm; they were of marble 


One remark is very ob- 


and ſour ſquare ; nothing but the head was bai. 
ed; thus Juvenal, Sat. 8. 53- r- 


Truncoque ſimillimus Hermæ. 
Nullo quippe alio vincis diſcrimme, quam quod 
Uli mat morcum caput eſt, tua vivit imago. 


Ver 13. A river near Elis. | * 

Ver. 14. A famous river of Arcadia near Fl. 
which the ancients feigned to have ſunk under 
ground, and fo paſſed through the ſea, without 
mixing its ſtreams with the ſalt waters, till arrive 
ing at Sicily, it mingled its current with the ſoun- 
tain Arethuſa near Syracuſe. Thus Virgil, * 3. 
694. Alpheum {ama eit, &c. 


Hither *ti« ſaid Alpheus from bis ſource 
In Elis' rcalnis, ditects his watery courie: 
Beneath the main he takes his ſecret way, 
And mouuts with Arethuſa up to day. 3 


Ver. 15. A city and country of 
Elis, from Bupraſius its founder. 


Thote where tair Flis and Bupraſium join 
Pope's Il. B. I 
Z BK ty © 


Pitt, 
* chaia near 
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Ver. 28 
Non baus gregibus fontes, non gramina deſunt. 
Geor. 2. 200. 
There for thy flocks freſh fountains never fail, 
Undying verdure clothes the graſſy vale. Wartor. 


Ver. 27. This tree was ſacred to Apollo, and 
ſubſtituted as a temple where preſents were offer- 
ed to him: Virgil, ſpeaking of an olive tree, En. 
13. 766. ſays, ' 

Servati ex undis ibi figere — ſolebant 
Laurenti divo. | 


The ſhipwreck'd ſailors, on the hallow'd wood, 
Huog their devoted veſts in honour of the god. 
_ Pitt. 


Ver. 3 33. Virgil ſays, that * 8 ſoil for vines, 


uotanni 
Terque quaterque ſolum 8 Geer. B. 2. 


Thrice and four times, the ſoil, each rolling year, 
The ponderous ploughs and heavy drags muſt bear. 


War. 
Ver. 46. 
Credo equidem, nec vana ſides, genus eſſe deorum. 
2 Virg. 
Ver. 55. 
Evandfum petimus. Es. B. 8. 


Ver. 55. Thus Dido in Virgil, 


Jura dabat legeſq. viris, e laborem 

Vartibus æquabat juſtis. An. B. 1. $17. 
Ver. 64. 

Dis equidem auſpicibus reor, et Junone ſecundä, 

HFuc curſum Iliacas vento tenuifle carinas. u. 4. 
Ver. 81. Here Theocritus imitates Homer ; ; ſee 

Odyſ. B. 14. 26. 

Soon as Ulyſſes near th' encloſure drew, 

With open mouths the furious maſtiffs flew, Pope. 


On which Mr. Pope obſerves, * What Homer 
ſpeaks of Ulyſſes, Theocritus applies to Hercules; 
a demonſtration that he thought it to be a picture 
of nature, and therefore inſerted 3 it in that heroic 
Idyllium.' | 

Ver. 88. Thus alſo — did, 


With ſhow'rs of ſtones he drives them far away, 
The ſcattering dogs around at diſtance bay. Pope. 

Ver. 100. Thus the herde in Virgil return home 
in the evening, 


Veſper ubi e pau itulos ad tea reducit. 


Scor. 4. 433. 
ben evening bhomewards drives the calves and 
ſhe cep. Warten, 


Ver. 10 5. This awile finely repreſents the un- 
7Tumbered herds of AugEas, and is very like a paſ- 
ſ.ge in Homer's II. B. . which 1 ſhall beg leave 
to tranſcribe. „ 


In one firm orb the bands were rang around, 
A cloud of heroes blacken'd all the ground. 


Thus from a lofty promontory's Brow, 


A ſwain ſurveys the gathering ſtorm below; 
Slow from the main the heavy vapours riſe, 
1 in | dim: Ren; and fail along the ſkies 


— 
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Till black as night the ſwelling tempeſt ſhows 
The clouds condenſing as the weſt- wind blows. 


Pope. 
Ver. 122. Thus Virgil ſays in regard to the 
management of bulls, 
Aut intus clauſos ſatura ad præſepia ſervant. 
Geor. 3. 214. 
Ver. 126. Thus Virgil, 


bat rex obſitus æ vo 
Et comitem Æneam juxta natumque tenebat. B. S. 


Ver. 133. We may here obſerve, that Theo- 


critus "makes the great increaſe of the herds of 


Augeas, to ariſe from the gift and influence of the 
ſun, his ſather. 
Ver. 140. This circumſtance muſt occaſion a 


| prodigious propagation : thus exceedingly —— 


ed the cattle of Jacob. Geneſis xxx. 30—43. Thy 
cattle is now increaſed to a multicude ; and the 
man increaſed exceedingly, and had much cattle.” 


And chap. xxxi. 38. Jacob ſays, * Theſe twenty 


years have I been with thee; thy ewes and thy 
ſhe-goats have not caſt their young.” 

Ver. 149. The Greek word is Jngus, and i in this 
place properly ſignifies lions, as it does alſo in the 
lliad, B. 15. ver. 586. ; and the bull Phatton's be- 
ing alarmed at ſceing the ſkin of the Nemean lion, 
ver. 158. ſeems in a very agreeable manner to 
determine this conſtruction. 

Ver. 182. Was once a city of Achaia, three 


quarters of a league from Corinth, but ſwallowed 


up by the ſea. 
Ver. 186. Thus Virgil, 


Tu mactus vaſtum Nemea ſub rupe leonem. 


Au. 8. 294. 
Beneath thy arm the Nemean monſter ſell. Pitt. 


Ver. 188. A city near Argos where Hercules 
was nurſed, whence he is called Tirynthius. 
* Ver. 196. Was grandfather to Amphitryon, 
the huſband of Alemena. 

Ver. 200. Thus Horace, 


Quale portentum neque militaris 
Daunia i in latis alit eſculetis, &c. 


Ver. 202. 
At rabidæ tigres abſunt, et ſæ va leonum ſemina. 
| Virg. Geor. 2. 151. 


B. 1. Od. 22. 


Ver. 211. 
At ſi tantus amor caſus cognoſcere noſtros. 
An. B. 2. 10. 
ver. 217. Inhabitants of a city in A : Pho. 
roneus, the fon of Inachus, ſucceeded his father, 


enlarged his territories, and gathered the people, 


who were before diſperſed about the country into 
one city, which was called from him Phoronium. 
Univerſal Hiſt. B. 1. Ch. 16. 

Virgil compares Pyrthus to a flood. u. 2. 496. 
Not half ſo fierce the foamy deluge bounds, | 


And burſts reſiſtleſs o'er the levell'd mounds; 


Pours down the vale, and roaring o'er the plain, 


—_— herds and kinds, and houles to the main. 


3 Fu. 


Ver. 232. 17: 
; t duros mille labores 
Reges ſub Euryſtheo, fatis Junonis iniquæ, 
Pertulerit, Eu. B. 8. 297. 
The thouſand Jabours of the hero's hands, 
Enjoin'd by proud Euryſtheus' ſtern coramands. 
Ver. 224. Virgil ſays of Hercules : 
——Raptit armo manu, nodiſque gravatum 
Rubor. An. B. 8. 220. 
Ver. 232. Thus Pandarus in Homer, II. 
—— — Couching low, 7 
Fits the ſharp arrow to the well- ſtrung bow. 
Pope. 


Ver. 237. Ovid ſpeaking of the Calydonian 


boar, ſays, 

Diffugiuat populi ; nec ſe, niſi menibus urbis, 

Eſſe putant tutos. Met. B. 8. 298. 
Ver. 256. Thus Hector is vexed, that his lance 

did not penetrate the armour of Ajax, II. B. 14. 


Then back the diſappointed Trojan drew, 
And curs'd the lance that unavailing flew. 
Pope. 
Ver. £64. There is an image in Virgil very 
ſimilar to this; B. 12. v. 6. Tum demum,” &c. 
As, pierc'd at diſtance by the hunter's dart, 
The Libyan lion rouſes at the ſmart; 
And loudly roaring traverſes the plain ; 
Scourges his ſides; and rears his horrid mane; 
Tugs furious at the ſpear ; the foe defies, 
And grinds his teeth for rage, and to the combat 
flies, Pitt. 
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Ver. 270. The Greek is, vemos, capris, a wild 
fig tree: the ſame word occurs in Hamer, II. B. 
21, 37, which Mr. Pope renders a ſycamore; 


As from a ſycamore, his ſounding ſteel 
Lopp'd the grein arms, to ſpoke: a chariot whe. 


Ver. 278. Thus Cadmus encountering with the 
dragon; | 
Inſtantiaque ora retardat "HEY 
Cuſpide pretenti, Ovid. Maam P. 3. 

Ver. 297. The conſtruct ion of this paſſage is 
perplexed, but 1 hope | have hit upon the right, 
as the circumſtance of Hercules's om lion 
from the ground, is exactly the ſame as happened 
to the bull Phatton, ID 
And high in air upheld him at arm's length, 

_ N f Fer. 166. < 
Indeed the words in the original are very ſimilar. 

Ver. 298. Thomſon in his Seaſons, joins this 
epithet to the hyena: The keen hyena, felleſt of 
A 

Ver. 306. Aventinus, the ſon of Hercules, is 
repreſented by Virgil in the ſame dreſs. 
Ipſe pedes tegmen torquens immane leonis, &c. , 

| | fn. B. 5. 666. 
He ſtalk'd before his hoſt; and, wide diſpread, 
A lion's teeth grinn'd horrid o'er his head; 
Then ſought the palace in this ſtrange attire, 4 
Aud look'd as ſtern, and dreadful as his fire, - 
| m_y Pin 
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BACCHZ. 


* 


| THE ARGUMENT. | 
Turs Idyllium contains a ſhort account of the death of Pentheus, king of Thebes; who refuſing to 
own the divinity of Bacchus, and endeavouring to prohibit his orgics, is torn in pieces by his own 
mother Agave, and by his aunts Ino and Autonoe. oY 


Ab ronox, and Agave, whoſe rough cheeks 


| Reſembled the ripe apple's ruddy ftreaks, 


With frantic Ino had reſolv'd to keep 

Three holy revels on the mountain's ſteep ; 

Green ivy, and ſweet aſphogel they took, 

And leafy branches from the ſhagged oak, 

With theſe the madding Bacchanalians made 

Twelve verdant altars in an opening glade; 

Three to fair Semele they rais'd, and nine 

To youthful Bacchus, jolly god of wine, 10 

From cheſts they take, and joyful ſhouting, lay 

Their offerings on the ſreſh erected ſpray ; 

duch rites they practis d, and ſuch offerings 
brought, 


As pleas'd the god, and what himſelf had taught, 
2 vs 4 b ' 


= 


Lodg'd in a lentiſk-tree, conceal'd from fight, 
Aſtoniſh'd Pentheus ſaw the myſtic rite ; 
Autonce firſt the latent monarch ſpy'd, 
With horrid yellings down the hill f ſhe ky'd, 
The orgies of the frantic god o'erthrew, 
Which no profane, unhailow'd eye muſt view. 26 
Maddening ſhe rag'd, the reſt all rag'd : and dread 
Supplied with pinions Pentheus as he fledjz 
He hop'd by flight their fury to elude: 
With robes tuck'd up they eagerly purſu'd : 
Then Pentheus thus ; “ What means this rage ! 
« forbear ;"* 
Autoncè thus: You'll feel before you hear. 
His mother roar'd, and ſnatch'd his head away, 
Loud as the ſemale lion o'er her prey; * 
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Ino, her hot upon his breaſt _ For me, the works of righteouſneſs I love, 
Wrench'd off his Mie ſhoulder, and oulder blade; ; | And may I grateful to the righteous prove! 40 

Autenoe ſteep'd her hands in royal gore; 3T | For tles is pleaſing to almighty Joye. 

And all the menarch limb from limb they tore : | The pious bleſſings on their ſons derive; 

Thus drench'd in blood the Theban towers tl. ey But can the children of the impious thrive ? 
ſought, Hai] Bacchus, whom the ruler of the ſky, 

And grief, not Pentheus, from he mountain | Great Jove, enclos'd, and foſter'd in his thigh ! 
brought. Hail, with thy ſiſters, Semele renown'd | 

Be warn'd; let none the jolly god offend, Off:pring of Cadmus, with bright praiſes crown'd, 

Left ſorer penalties the wretch attend ln hymns of heroines ; let none deſame ? 

Let none behold his rites with eyes impure ; This act: from Bacchus the incentive came: 

Age is not ſafe, nor blooming youth ſecure. _ | * Tis not for man the deeds of deities to blame. 1 


eg 
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Mr. Warton obſerves, That Wees! in his“ Help! help ! my aunt — he cry'd; 
Bacchantes, has given a very fine deſcription of | * Remember how your own AQzon dy'd.” 
the Bacchanalian women tearing Pentheus, in | Deaf to his cries, the frantic matron crops 
pieces, for ſecretly inſpecting their myſteries, | One ſtreteh'd- out arm, the other Ino lops. 
which is worked up with the greateſt fire, and | In vain does Pentheus to his mother ſue, 
the trueft poetical enthuſiaſm. Theocritus, has | And the raw bleeding ſtumps preſents to view : 


"Pkewiſe nobly deſcribed this event. His mother howl'd, and heedleſs of his prayer, 
Ver. I. Theſe were all ſiſters and the daugh- | Her trembling hand ſhe twiſted in his hair, { 
hers of Cadmns and Harmonia. * And this, ſhe cry'd, ſhall be Agave's ſhare,” 


Ver. 5. Anacreon, Epig. 4. deſcribes three When'from the neck his ſtruggling head ſhe tore, 
1 and ivy is one of their one to Bac- | And in her hands the ghaſtly viſage bore. 
chus : 4 With pleaſure all rhe hideous trunk ſurvey ; 5 


Then pull'd and tore the mangled limbs away 
Firſt Heliconias with a thyrſus pat As farting in the pangs of death it lay. 


Xanthippe next, and Glauca was the ft; | Soon as the wood its leafy honours caſts, 
Lo” dancing down the mountains they repair, | Blown off and ſcatter'd by autumnal blaſts, 
er — n , With ſuch a ſudden death lay Pentheus lain, 
I . C 4 - 
With grapes delicious, and a kid well fed. J. F. nag Es * 
Ver. 8. Thus Virgil, Ecl. 5. * Quid ? caput abſciſſum demens cum portat Agave 
En quatuor aras : Nati infelicis, ſibi tum furioſa videtur ? 
Ecce duas tibi, Daphni, quoque altaria Pherbo. Hor. B. 2. Sat. 3. 


Ver. 34. There is great beauty in the original. 
EZ egos wirtnua, xai v Titre, Qigovent, Which, 
ariſing from the ſimilarity of the words #us 
and Tliyt7e, cannot be kept up in the tranflation, 


Ver 15. The ſtory of Pentheus is told by Ovid 
in the Metam. B. 3. in a manner ſomething differ- 
ent, which I ſhall give in Mr. Addiſon's trauſlation. 


Here the rath Peptheus, with unhallow'd-eyes, | Ver 45. Ovid mentions the ſame thing, Met, 
The howling dams aud myſtic orgies ſpics. B. 3. 310. 
is mother ſteruly view'd him where M. itodd, Imperſectus adhuc infans genetricis ab alvo 
"Aud kindled into madneſs as ſhe view d: J Eripitur, patrioque tener (ſi credere dignum) 
| Her leafy mage at her 7 ſhe _ 8 Inſuitur femori, maternaque tempora complet. 
And cries, © The boar that Jays our NY Ver. 46. She was the mother of Dam and 


« waſte! ſiſter to Ino, Agave, and Autonove.. 


«© The boar, my fiſters ! aim the ſatal dart 
« And firike the brindled monſter to the heart.” I ws S0. 0 _ is a libr ei in Bion, 


Pentheus aſtoniſh'd heard the diſmal ſound, 
And ſees the yelling matrous gathering round, Kgneu un tu Genie £950 eur 

He ſees, and weeps at his approaching fate, It ill becomes frail mortals to define . 

And begs fer mercy, and repents too late. What's beſt and fitteſt of the works divine, F. . 


— 


* 


£ 
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IDYLLIUM XXVII. 


is by the commentators generally attributed to Moſchus, and therefore I may well he excuſed from 
za. ating it as the work of Theocritus, Were that not the caſe, it is of tuch a nature that it cauus; 


SN ESS mw oA% Aw. 


from 
CALLY; 


IbVIIIUn N. 2 
be admitted into this volume: Scaliger, Caſaubon, and Dan. Heinſius, have left more notes upon it. in 


proportion than upon any of the other Idylliums. Creech has done it into Engliſh; but the ſpirit is 
evaporated, and nething remains but a caput mortuum. Dryden generally improves and expatiates up- 


on any ſubje& that is ludicrous, and therefore the tenor of his trauſlation will be found very different. : 


The laſt five lines in Greek he his expanded into fourtcen. 


TER 


- - * 
4% 2 * : = 


LD Y LAIUM-XXNIL tounytuiotars on wal 


THE DISTAFE. | A tn bus ci dd gm 


ee Andau r. — 
Tnroca1Tvs, going to viſit his friend Nicias, the Mileſian phyſician, to whom he has addreſſed the 


IIith and 13th Idylliums, carries an ivory dittaff as a preſent for Theugenis, his friend's wife, and 
accompanies it with theſe verſes, in which he modeſtly commends the matron's induſtxy and virtue. 


O y1sT arp, friend to warp and woof, 
Minerva's gift in man's behoof, * 
Whom careful houſewives ſtill retain, 
And gather to their houſehold's gain; 
With me repair, no vulgar prize, 

Where the fam'd towers of Nileus riſe, 
Where Cytherea's ſwayful power 

Is worſhipp'd in the reedy bower. 

Thither, would Jove kind breezes fend, 
I ſteer my courſe to. meet my friend, 10 
Nicias, the graces' honour'd child. 
Adorn'd with ſweet perſuaſion mild; 

That | his kindneſs may requite, 

May be delighted, and delight. 

Thee, ivory diſtaff I provide. 


- So dearly induſtry ſhe loves, l Mad yan 


And thou renew within her breaſt 


ws © 


And all that wiſdom points approves. 5 
I ne'er deſign'd to bear thee hende 


| | To the dull hauſe of indolence 2/1 1} 7 +» +444 
I | For in that city thou wert framdd 


Which Archias built, Corinthian fam d. 
Fair Syracuſe, Sicilia's pride 
Where troops of famous men abideQ. 
Dwell thou with him whoſe art can cure 
Each dire«diſeaſe that men endure; » 840 
Thee to Miletus now I give © 4 nnnn 


Where pleaſure- crown d lonians live, 


| That Theugems by thee may gain 7214 10 


Fair honour with the female train ; 


A preſent for his blooming bride. Remembrance of her mufe-charm'd gueſt. "= 

With her thou wilt ſweet toil partake, Admiting thee, each maid will call 

And aid her various veſts to make. The favour great, the preſent ſmall; = 

For Theugenis, the ſhepherds ſhear For love the ſmalleſt gift commends ; 

The ſheep's ſoft fleeces twice a-ycar. 20 | All things are valued by our friends. 40 
NOTES ON IDYLLIUM XXVI1II. 2 377i 237220 of 


Ver. 6. That is, Miletus, a famous city of lonia, 
lying ſouth of the river Mæander on the fea-coaſt. 
It was founded, according to Strabo, by Nilius the 
ſon of Codrus, king af Athens, When he firſt ſet- 
tled in that part of Aſia. See Univerſal Hiſtory. 
The fine garments made of Mileſian wool were 
in great eſteem with the Roman ladies: Horace 
has, Mileti textam chlamydem, B. 1. Ep. 17. 
and“ Virgil, Mileſia vellera, Geor. 3. 

Ver. 25. Syracule, once the metropolis of all 


Sicily, and a moſt flouriſſiag commonwealth, was, 


according to Tully, the greateſt and moſt wealthy 
of all the cities poſſeſſed by the Greeks. Thucy- 
dides equals it to Athens, when that city was at 


the height of its'glory; and Strabo calls it one of 


the moſt famous cities of the world for its advan- 
tageous ſituation, the ſtatelineſs of its buildings, 


and the immenſe wealth of its inhabitants. It was 


built by Archias, one of the Heraclidz, who came 
from Corinth into Sicily, in the ſecond year of the 
eleventh Olympiad. Univ. Hip. | 

Ver. 38. Ineſt ſua gratia par vis. 


186 ' FAWXES'S THEOCRITUS. 
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IDYLLIUM XXX. ; 
| þ 
| THE MISTRESS, T 
m--- T 
5 THE AROUMENT. | - 
Turs is an expoſtulation with his miſtreſs for her inconſtancy in love. In the original it is called T 
Nledas. r 06 "aike © change in the application of i, which rend05 kt for a 
more obvious and natural. | " 
46 
. | Su 
Winx lovely maid, and truth agree; © Build in one tree a ſingle neft, 11 
u abe this truth from me: Which no curſt reptile can infeſt. 20 6] 

And hear my ſecret thoughts; I find, Fond and unfix'd you wander now | +, 

« You love me not with all your mind.” From tree to tree, from bough to bought. "1 

Your beauty life and vigour gives, If any youth your charms commends 4 

> In you my half. exiſtence lives; You rank him with your faithful friends, 
| The other half has ſadly ſped, 1 | Your firſt true lovers ſet aſide; 

The other half, alas! is dead. | This looks like vanity and pride. = 

Whene'er you ſmile auſpicious love, I | Would you live long and happy too, 

I'm happy as the gods above; Love ſome kind equal that loves you. 

Whene er your frowns diſpleaſure ſhow, This will eſteem and favour gain, 

I'm wretched as the fiends below. W Such love will never give you pain; 4” 

Sure tis unmeet with cold diſdain This wins all hearts, and will controul 1 
| — torture thus a love-ſick ſwain : 17 he en refer of my ſoul. be 
| could my words your thou engage with my counſel you agree, 

ö 1 & of age; 2 i Give me ſweet kiſſes for my fee. ma 
Take — and when — wich ſtore 5 = 
Of blefings, then you'll praiſe me more. | * 
q | beds ba n " p 
| __ 8 — 4 gi 
: | mo 
| =P NOTES ON IDYLLIUM XXIX. we 
| : | Ul 
| Ver. I. ” Ver. 10 ·˙ pus 
| | In vino veritas. mee Ter. Aas AB 4. b. 
Ver. 6. Thus Horace, Ver. 16. | Fs 
| Rt ſerves anime dimidium mex. ——Seris venit uſus ab annis: 
| . BF. I. Ode. 3. | Confilium ne ſperne meum. Ovid. Met. B. 6, 
i E— — EE 
| IDYLLIUM XXX, 
| | Tais 
N ATH OF ADO 
THE DE Nis. 0 
THE ARGUMENT. : _ 


FYenxvs orders the Cupids to bring the boar that had flain Adonis before her: ſhe ſeverely upbraids F And t 
bim with his crime, but being ſatisfied that it was accidentally done, ſhe orders him to be releaſed, I That 
The meaſure of the verſe is Anacreontic. | 


W uzx Venus ſaw Adonis dead, The boar that had her lover lain, Darn: 
And from his cheeks the roſes fled, The cauſe of all her grief and pain. And 
His lovely locks diftain'd with gore: | Swift as the pinion'd birds they rove Pe 


| She bade her Cupids bring the boar, Through every wood, through every grove 3 


5 K 


IDYLLIUM XXX. 


And when the guilty boar they found, 

With cords they bound him, doubly-bound; 
One with a chain, ſecure and ſtrong, 

Haul'd him unwillingly along; 

One pinch'd his tail to make him go, , 
Another beat him with his bow : | 
The more they urg'd, the more they dragg d, 
The more reluctantly he lagg'd. 

Guilt in his conſcious looks appear'd ; 

He much the angry goddels tear'd. 

To Venus foon S boar they led— 

« O cruel, cruel beaſt ! ſhe faid, 20 
« Durſt thou that thigh with blood diſtain? 
* Haſt thou my deareſt lover ſlain ? 
Submiſſive he replies; I ſwear 

By thee, fair queen; by all that's dear; 

By thy fond lover; by this chain; 

+ And by this numerous hunter-train ; 

* I n&er defign'd, with impious tooth, 

To wound fo beautiful a youth: | 


No; but with love a frenzy warm, 

* (So far has beauty power to t 
ng d, this crime Ill not deny 
To kiſs that fair, that naked . 

* Theſe tuſks then puniſh, if you pleaſe, 
© Theſe are offenders, draw out theſe. 

* Of no more uſe they now can prove 

© Fo me, the votaries of love! 

* My guilty lips, if not content, 

My lips ſhall ſhare the puniſhment,” 
Theſe words, ſo movingly expreſt, 
Infus'd ſoft pity in her breaſt; 

The queen relented at his plea, 

And bade her Cupids ſet him free: 
But from that day he join d her n, 
Nor to the woods return'd a 

And all thoſe teeth he burnt with fire, 
| Which glow'd before with keen deſire. 


NOTES ON IDYLLIUM. XXX, 


This little poem is a fine imitation of. Anacreon: 
Theocritus had before, in his nineteenth Idyllium, 
copicd that delicate maſter in every thing but the 
meaſure of his verſe. Bion has a moſt beautiful 
Idyllium on the ſame ſubject. Longepierre ſays | 
of this Ode of Theocritus, Cette petite piece 
m'a toujours paru i jolie, que je croy qu'on me 
* pardonnera eiſẽment fi j en donne icy une tra- 
duction.“ 


Theſe, with his bow unbent, he Iaſh'd along. 


Ver. 23. Thus Sinon in Virgil, 
Vos, #terni ignes, &, 
You, the eternal ſplendours, he exclaims, 
And you divine inviolable flames, 


Ye fatal ſwords, and altars, which I fled, 
Ye wreaths which circled this devoted head ; 


Ver. 14. Thus Ulyſſes drives the horſes of All, all atteſt. 


Rheſus with his bow, II. B. 10. 


Ulyſſes now the ſnowy ſteeds detains, 
And leads them, faſten'd by the ſilver reins; 


Ver. 45- The Greek is, Eau cer * 
amores, i, e. amatorios denten. 


run 


EPIGRAMS OF THEOCRITUS. 


I. Offerings to the Muſer and Apolls. 
Tais wild thyme, and theſe rofes, moiſt with 


dews, 
Are ſacred to the Heliconian Muſe , 
The bay, Apollo, with dark leaves is thine ; 
Thus art thou honour'd at the Delphic ſhrine ; ; 
And there to thee this ſhagg'd he-goat I vow, 


That loves to crop the pine-tree's pendant bough. 


I. An Of ring to Pan, 


Daruns the fair, who with bucolic ſong, 
And paſtoral pipe could er N | 


To Pan preſents theſe emblems of his art, 

A fawn's ſoft ſkin, a crook, and pointed dart, 
Three rural pipes, adapted to His lip, 

And for his homely food a leathern ſcrip. 


III. To Daphnis Sleeping. 


with leafy honours ſpread, 
toreſt your weary head: 


While on the hill your ſnares for birds are laid, 
Pan hunts your footſteps in the ſecret ſhade, 
And rude Priapus, on whoſe temples wave 
Gold ivy's leaves, reſolv'd to find your cave : 

! fly theſe revellers, at diſtance keep, 

t burſt the ſilken bands of ſleep. 


You, — 


158 28 N FAWKES'S 
IV. A Vow to Priapus. 425 p00 Beth 
Ir by thoſe oaks with roving ſtep you wind. 
An image freſh of fig-tree ſorm'd you'll find ; 


Though cloth'd with bark, three legg'd and void | 
| Here Xenocles hath rais'd this marble ſhrine, 
| Skill'd in ſweet muſic to the tuneful nine: 


of ears, 


Prompt for the pranks of pleaſure he appears 


Springs guſh perennial-from the rocky hill, 5 
Aud grateful owns the fountain whence it came. 


And round the grotto roll their ſparkling rill : 
Green myrtles, bays, and cypreſs ſweet abound, 
And vines diffuſe their circling arms around. 

The vernal ouſels their ſhrill notes prolong, 

d modulate the loudly varied ſong; 10 

Sweet nightingales in-ſoft-opponent ſtrain, 
Perch'd on the ſpray melodioufly complain. 
Repoſe you there, and to Priapus pray, | 
That Daphne may no more my boſom ſway : 
Grant this, a goat ſhall at his altar bleed ; 15 
But if I gain the ma d, three victims are decreed; 
A ſlall-fed lamb, a goat, and heifer fair: 
- Thus may the god propitious hear my prayer. 


V. The Concert. 


Sar wilt thou warble to thy double flute; 

And make its melody thy muſic ſuit ? 

Then, by the nymphs I ſwear, I] ſnatch the quill, 
And on the rural lyre eſſay my 1} : ; 

The herdſman, Daphnis, on his reed ſhall play, 5 
Whoſe ſprightly numbers make the ſhepherds gay, 
Faſt by yon rugged oak our ſtand, weill a 
And rob th' Arcadian deity of deep. 


vi. Thyr/is has I his Kid. 


Wuruar profit gain you, wretched Thyrſis, fay, 
Thus, thus to weep and languiſh life away! 

Loſt is your favourite kid; the wolf has tore 
His tender limbs, aud feaſted on his gore; 

Your very dogs exclaim, and cry, What gain, 5 
© When neither bones, nor aſhes now remain!“ 
8 i 


VII. On the Statue of Aſculapius. 


AT fam'd Miletus, Pæon's ſon the wiſe 
Arriv'd, with learned Nicias to adviſe, 
Who to his ſhrine with daily offerings came, 
And rais'd this cedar ſtatue to his fame; 
- The cedar ſtatue by Ection wrought, 5 
Iuftrious artiit ! for large ſums he bought; 
The work is finiſh'd to the owner's will, 
For here the ſculptor laviſh'd all his kill, 


VIII. Orthen's Epitaph, 


Jo every toping traveller that lives, 

Orthon of Syracuſe this warning gives, 

With wine o'erheated, and depriv 'd of light, 
Forhear to travel on a winter's night; 

This was my fate; and for my native land 5 
I now lie buried on a foreign ſtrand. | 


IX. On the Fate of Cleonicus. 


O sTRANGER | ſpare thy life ſo ſhort and ſrail, 
Nor, but when times are ſeaſonable, ſail. 

Poor Cleonicus, innocent of guiſe, 

From Syria haſten d to rich 1 haſos' iſle; 


— 


THEOCRIT U 8. 
12 The Pleiads funk as he approach'd the ſhore; 5 


With them he ſunk, to riſe, alas! no more. 


X. On „ Monemidid Erefted to tbe Muſes. 


He from his art acquires immortal fame, 


Xl. Epitaph on, Euſthenes the Phyſugnomiſt 


To Euſthenes, the firſt in wiſdom's lift, 
Philoſopher and phyſiognomiſt, 
This tomb is rais'd: he from the eye could ſcan 


| The cover'd thought, and read the very man. 


By ſtrangers was his decent bier adorn'd, 

By ſtrangers honour'd, and by poets mourn'd : 
Whate'er the ſophiſt merited he gain'd, 

And dead, a grave in foreign realms obtain'd. 


XII. On a Tripod dedicated to Bacchus, by Demoteles, 


DemoTELEes, who near this facred ſhrine 

This tripod plac'd, with thee, O god of wine! 
Whom blitheſt of the deities we call, 

In all things prov'd, was temperate in all ; 

in manly dance the victory he gain'd, 5 
And fair the tenor of his life maintain'd. 


XIII. On the Image of the Heavenly Venus. 


Here Venus, not the vulgar, you ſurvey ; 

Style her celeſtial, and your offering pay : 

This in the hovſe of Amphicles was plac'd, 

Fair preſent of Chryſogona the chaſte : 2 
With him a ſweet and ſocial life ſhe led, 5 
And many children bore, and many bred. 
Favour'd by thee, O venerable fair, 

Each year improv'd upon the happy pair; 

For long as men the deities adore, ; 
Wich large abundance heav'n nugments he! 
ſtore, 


XIV. Epitaph on FORD > 5 


Dear in thy prime, this tomb contains, 
Eurymedon, thy dear remains ; 

Thou, now with pious men enſhrin'd, 
Haſt Icft an infant heir behind ; 


And love him for his father's ſake, 
XV. On the ſame. | 


[f you an equal praiſe beſtow 
On men of honourable fame, 
Or to poltrobons you give the ſame : 


Then © Fair befa! this tomb,” you'll cry, 5 


As oft you pals attentive by, 
% Eurymedon, alas! is dead; 
Light lic the ſtone upon his head.” 


XVL On Anacreon's Statue. 


Wrrn curious eye, O traveller, ſurvey 
"This ſtatue's form, and home - returning ſay, 


N 


The ſtate due care of him will take, 5 


O TRAvELL ER, I wiſh to know - 


8 222288 


| Tar ſtyle is Doric; 


EPIGRAMS.. 


„At Teos late with infinite regard, 

« | ſaw the image of the ſweeteſt bard, 

« Anacreon ; who, if ancient poets claim 

© The meed of praiſe, deſerves immortal ſame;“ 

Add this; He lov'd (for this with truth you can) 

« The fair, the gay, the young,” you'll paint the 
very man. | 


XVII. On Fpiclarmus, 


Epicharmus he, 

The poet who invented comedy : 

This ſtatue, Bacchus, ſacred ſtands to you; 

Accept a brazen image for the true. 

The finiſh'd form at Syracuſe is plac'd. 5 
And as is meet, with laſting honours grac'd. 

Far fam'd for wiſdom, the preceptive bard 
Taught thoſe who gave the merited reward; 
Much praiſe he gains who ſorm'd ingenuous youth, 
And ſhow'd the paths to virtue, and to truth. 10 


XVIII. Epitaph on Clita, the Nurſe of Med:us. 


Menevus rais'd, inſpir'd by grateful pride, 

This tomb to Clita by the high way ſide : 

We ſtill commend her for her foſtering care; 
And praiſe the matron when we praiſe the heir. 


XIX.. On A rebilochus. 


ArxcurLocuvs, that ancient bard, behold ! | 
Arm'd with his own iambics keen and bold; 


149 
Whoſe living ſame with rapid courſe has run 
Forth from the riſing to the ſetting ſun. Dr 
The muſes much their darling ſon approv'd, - 3 
The muſes much, and much Apollo lov'd z | 1 


So terſe his ſtyle, ſo regular his fire, 


Compoſing verſe to ſuit his ſounding lyre. 


xX. On the Statue of Piſander, who wrote a Poem 
ſtyled, The Labours of Hercules. 


Tuts ſtatue fam'd Piſander's worth rewards, 


& 


Born at Camirus, firſt of famous bards 


Who ſung of Hercules, the ſon of Jove, 
How with the lion he victorious ſtrove, . 
And all the labours of this hero bold 5 
The faithful bard in lofty numbers told. i 
The ſtate regardful of the poet's name, 

Hath rais'd this brazen ſtatue to his fame. 


XXl. Fpitaph on the Poet Hipponax. - 


Orv Hipponax the ſatiriſt lies here; | 
Tf thou'rt a worthleſs wretch, approach not near: 
But if well bred, and from all evil pure, 

Repaſe with confidence, and fleep ſecure. 


* 


XXII Theoeritus on bis ozun Works. 


A $SYRACUSIAN born, no right I claim | , 
To Chios, and Theocritus my name: 
Praxagoras* and fam'd Philina's fon ; 
All praiſe I ſcorn'd but what my numbers won. 


\ 


— 


' NOTES ON THE EPIGRAMS, W 


Theſe epigrams were never tranſlated into 
Engliſh before. The fix that firſt preſent them- 
— are a true model of the ruſtic ſweetneſs, 
and delicate ſimplicity of the ancient Greek epi- 
gram. 


I. Ver. 2. That the roſe was ted to the 


Muſes, appears from Anacreon, Ode 53. xaguv 


Ferro rt Mete. 


la fabled ſong, and tunc ful lays, 
Their favourite roſe the Muſes praiſe. 


And Sappho, Frag. 2. 
For thy rude hand ne'er pluck'd the lovely roſe, 
That on the mountain of Pieria blows, F. F. 

Ver. 5. Virgil and Horace have ſomething ſi- 
milar. 
——lIllius aram 
d pe tener noſtris ab ovilibus imbuit agnus. 

Fel, 1. 

Voveram album Libero caprum. B. 3. Ode 8. 


II. Ver. 1. This Daphnis was probably the ſon 
of Mercury, the ſame whoſe ſtory is ſung in the 
birt Idyllium. Diodorus Siculus ſuppoſes him to 
be the author of bucolic poetry ; and, agreeable to 
this, Theon, an old Scholiaſt on Theocritus, in his 
note on the firſt Idyllium, ver. 141. mentioning 
Daphnis, ſays, Kaſs gros typaro Bu, inal 
Buch as he was the inventer of bucolics ; however 


4 


— 


that be, probably this Daphnis was the firſt ſub- 
ject of bucolic ſongs. | | 

III. Ver. 6. The Greek is, n xi75F07. This 
s probably the pallens, or alba bederas of Virgil, 
on which Dr. Martyn o ſerves (fee his notes on 
Ecl. 7. ver. 38.) it is moſt likely that ſort of ivy 
with yellow berries, which was uſed in the gar- 
lands with which poets uſed to be crowned, and 
Ecl. 8 ver. 13. The poetical ivy is that fort with - 
golden berrics, or bedera baccis aureis, 

IV. Ver. 2. The ancients often hewed the image 
of Priapus out of a fig-tree. 


Olim truncus eram ficulnus, &c. Her. Sat. 8. B. 1. 


Ver. 14. I have taken the liberty to addreſs this 
Fpigram to Daplme, inſtead of Daphnis, f uellæ et 
non paſtori. 

Ver. 15. Here I follow the i ingenious interpre- 
tation of Dan, Heinſius. 

V. Ver. 8. In the firſt Idyllium, the ſhepherds | 
are afraid of diſturbing the Arcadian god's repoſe. 
See Ver. 20, 

VII. Ver, x. Zſculap!us, the ſon of Apollo, 
was called Pon or Ha. becauſe of his art in 
aſſuaging and curing diſeaſes 

VIII. Ver. 5. I here follow the ingenious e- 
mendation of Heinſius. 

IX. In all the editions of Theocritus in the ori- 


ginal, there is only the firſt diſtich of this Epi- 
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gram, but in Pieffon's Veriſimilia, I find two 
more added from a MS. in the Palatine library, 
which was collated by D. Ruhnkenius; as I have 
tranſlated, I likewiſe take the liberty to tranſcribe 
the whole, 


Avbgwrs Gon; rige. dio, tend. rg womv 
Naur. Ag 16, Ws; & rg PIT G05, 
AN Katovixn, ov d eg N,? Oaroy - 
Hrres yt xo nurugoc We Tugins. 
Eperogos & K2govae, Fur N aro 122 &uTety, 
| Ilorrorogey avTys D u. 


Ver. 4. An iſland near Thrace, formerly famous 
for gold, marble, and wine, | 

XI. Heinſius has rendered this epigram intelli- 
gible, whoſe emendations I follow, | 


XII. Ver. 6 The Greek is, 
| Kai vo , xii 70 TrRarnxav 0fuv- 

Thus Horace, 4 
Quid verum, atque decens, curo et rogo, et omnis 
| in hoc ſum, B. 1. Ep. 1. II. 

XIII. Ver. 1. Pato in Convivio ſays, there were 
two Venuſes, one was the daughter of Calus, 
which we call ovgzna» or celeſtial :* the other the 
daughter of Jupiter and Dione, which we call ra- 

y or popular. 

XVII. Ver. 1. Was brought to Sicily when an 
infant from the iſland of Cos, and is therefore call- 
ed a Sicilian; he was the diſciple of Pythagoras, 
and ſaid to be the firſt inventor of comedy. Plau- 
tus imitated him, according to Horace. 

Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmi. 
7 BD. 2. Ep. 1. 58. 

Even Plato himſelf borrowed many things from 
him. He preſented fifty-five, or as ſome ſay, thir- 
ty-five plays, which are all loſt. He lived, ac- 
cording to Lucian, 97 years. Laertius has pre- 
ſerved ſome verſes which were inſcribed on one 
of his ſtatues, which, as they are a teſtimony of 
the high eſteem antiquity bad for his worth, I ſhall 
tranſcribe. | 
Ei ri Tagwrracre quiluy fer. ano; argu), 

Kat TorTog Torarwy perCov £54 df 
Oxy TOrgToO yew Topic TeX Xe Emixoguey, 

Oy T@re:s teig 4 95 Evgax0riay, 

As the bright ſun outſhines the ſtarry train, 
And ſtreams confeſs the empire of the main; 


We firſt in wiſdom Epicharmus own, 
On whom fam'd Syracuſe beſtow'd the crown. 


Ver. 9. The Greek is, 
Hex aa yag orb Gutty THs TAN ATE x ęneii - 
Meyana xegis d. | 
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Mr. Upton, in his obſervations on Shakſpeare 
infiead of waiow children, reads www all man- 
kind; which is plauſible, for the philoſophic co- 
median ſpoke what was uſeful for all mankind to 
know, and fitting for common life ; and then the 
tranſlation may run, ; 
Much praiſe, much favour he will ever find, 
Whoſe uſcſul leſſons mended all mankind, 


XIX. Ver. 1. He was a Greek poet, born at 
Paros, in the third Olympiad. His invectives a- 
gainſt Lycambes (who after having promiſed his 
daughter in marrirge, gave her to another) were 
ſo keen and ſevere, that they made him hang him. 
ſelf. He is ſaid to have been the inventor of iam- 
bic verſe. 

Thus Horace, 


Archilochum proprio rabies armavit iambo, 


XX. Piſander was a native of Camirus, a citY 
of Rhodes; he is mentioned by Strabo and Ma- 
crobius, as the author of a poem ſtyled Heraclea, 
which comprehended in two books all the exploits 
of Hercules: he is ſaid to have been the firſt that 
repreſented Hercules with a club. l 

Univ. Hi. B. 2. C5. * 

XXI. Hipponax was a witty poet of Epheſus, 
but ſo deformed, that the painters drew hideous 
piQures of him; particularly Bupalus and Anther- 
mus, two brothers, eminent ſtatuaries, made his 
image ſo ridiculous, that in reſentment he dipped 
his pen in gall, and wrote ſuch bitter iambics a- 
gainſt them, that, it is ſaid, they diſpatched them- 
ſelves: at leaſt they left Epheſus upon the occa- 
ſion. Horace calls Hipponax, Acer beftis Bupalo, 
Eped. 6. 

Alcæus on Hipponax, Antbel. B. 3. Ch. 25. 
No vines the tomb of this old bard adorn 
With lovely cluſters, but the pointed thorn, 

And ſpiry brambles that unſeen will tear 
The eyes of paſſengers that walk too near : 
Let travellers that ſafely paſs requeſt, 
That ſtill the bones of Hipponax may reſt, 
Leonidas on the fame, 7bid. 


Softly this tomb approach, a cautious gueſt, 
Leſt you ſnould rouſe the hornet in his ngft : 
Hete ſleeps at length old Hipponax's ire, 

Who bark'd ſarcaſtic at his harmleſs fire. 
Beware; ſtay not on this unhallow'd ground; 
His fiery ſatires ev'n in death will wound. 


Another on the ſame. 7bid. 


Fly, ſtranger, nor your weary limbs relax 
Near the tempeſtuous tomb of Hipponax, 
Whole very duſt, depoſited below, 

Stings with iambics Bupalus his foe. 
Rouſe not the fleeping hornet in his cell: 
He loads his limping lines with ſatires fell; 
His anger is not paciſied in hell. 


| 
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THE COMBAT BETWEEN POLLUX AND AMYCUS®. 


FORT ends men, BOOK II. 


Fasr by the beach ox ſtalls and tents were ſoread 

By bold Bebrycians, Amycus their head, 

Whom, on the preeincts of the winding ſhore, 

A fair Bithynian Hamadryad bore 

To genial Neptune, in baſe commerce join'd, 

Proud Amycus, moſt barbarous of mankind, 

Who made this ſtern, inequitable law, 

That from his realm no ſtrevger ſhould withdraw, 

Till firſt with him compell'd in fight to wield 

The dreadful gauntlet in the liſted field: 10 

Unnumber'd gueſts his matchleſs proweſs ſlew: 

Stern he accoſts ſwift Argos' valiant crew, 

Curious the reaſon of their courſe te ſcan, 

Who, whence they were: and ſcornful thus began: 

Learn what tis meet, ye knew, ye vagrant hoſt, 

None that e'er touches on Bebrycia's coaſt, 

* Is hence by law permitted to depart, 

Till match'd with me he prove the boxer's art. 

© Chooſe then a chief that can the gauntlet wield, 

And let him try the fortune of the field: 20 

© If thus my edicts ye deſpiſe, and me, 

Yield to the laſt immutable decree.” 

Thus ſpoke the chief with inſolent diſdain, 

And rous'd reſentment in the martial train : 

But moſt his words did Pollux' rage provoke, 

Who thus, a champion for his fellows, ſpoke : 

Threat not, whoe'er thou art, the bloody fray ; 

* Lo, we obſequious thy decrees obey ! 

« Unforc'd this inſtant to the liſts I go, 

Thy rival I, thy voluntery foe.“ 30 

Stung to the quick with this ſevere reply, 

On him he turn'd his fury-flaming eye: 

As the grim lion pierc'd by ſome keen wound, 

Whom hunters on the mountain top ſurround ; 

Though cloſe hemm'd in, his glaring eye-balls 
glance 

On him alane who threw the pointed lance. 

Then Pollux doff'd his mantle, richly wrought, 

Late from the Lemnian territory brought, 

Which fome fair nymph who had her flame avow'd, 

The pledge of hoſpitable love beſtow'd: 40 

His double cloak, with claſps of ſable hue, 

Bebrycia's ruler on the greenſward threw, 

And his rough ſheephook of wild olive made, 

Which lately flouriſh'd in the woodland ſhade. 

Then ſought the heroes for a place at hand 

Commodious for the fight, and on the ſtrand 

They plac'd their friends, who ſaw, with wonder- 
ing eyes, 

The chiefs how different, both in make and ſize; 

For Amycus like fell Typheus ſtood = 

Enormous, or that miſcreated brood 59 


TY See this combat deſcribed by FER page 137. 
Gs 
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Of mighty monſters, which the heaving earth, 
Incens'd at Jove, brought forth, a formidable births 
But Pollux ſhone like that mild ſtar on high 
Whoſe riſing ray illumes the evening ſky. 

Down ſpread his cheek, ripe manhood's early ſign, 
Aud in his eye fair beam'd the glance divine: 
Such ſcem'd Jove's valiant ſon, ſupremely bright, 
And equal to the lion in his might. 

His arms he pois'd, advancing in the ring, 

To try if ſtill they kept their priſtine ſpring, 60 
If pliant ſtfl and vigorous as before, 

Accuſtom'd to hard toil, the labour of the oar. 
But Amycus aloof and ſilent ſtood, 

Glar'd on his foe, and ſeem'd athirſt for blood 
With that his ſquire Lycoreus in full view 

Two pair of gauntlets in the circle threw, 

Of barbarous faſhion, harden'd, rough, and dried; 
Then thus the chief, with infolence and pride: 
Lo, two ſtout pair, the choice I give to thee; 
Accuſe not fate, the reſt belong to me. 70 
* Securely bind them, and hereafter tell 

* Thy friends how much thy proweſs I excel: 

* Whether to make the ceſtus firm and good, 

* Or ſtain the cheeks of enemies with blood.” 
Thus fpoke he boaſtful; Pollux nought reply'd, 
But ſmiling choke the pair which lay beſide. . 
Caſtor, his brother both by blood and fame, 

And Taluus, the ſon of Bias, came; 

Firm round his arms the glo ves of death they b nd, 
And animate the vigour of his mind. 


To Amycus, Aratns, and his friend, 


Bold Ornytus, their kind afſiſtance lend: 

Alas! they little knew, this conflict o'er, 
Thoſe gauntlets never ſhould be buckl-d more. 
Accoutred thus each ardent hero ſtands, 
And raiſes high in air his iron hands; _ 

With claſhing gauntlets fiercely now they cloſe, 
And mutual meditate death-dealing blows, 
Firſt Amycu- a furious onſet gave, 

Like the rude ſhock of an impetuous wave, 90 
That, heap'd on high by driving wind and tide, 
Burſts thundering on ſome gallant veſſel's fide ; 


The wary pilot, by ſuperior ſkill, 


Fort ſces the ſtot m, and ſhuns the menac's ill. 

Thus threatening Amycus en Pollux preſt, 

Nor ſuffer d his antagoniſt to reſt: 

But Jove's brave ſon obſerves each coming blow, 

Quick leaps aſide, and diſappoints the foe ; 

And where a weak unguarded part he ſpies, 

There all the thunder of his arias he plies. 100 

As buſy ſhipwrights ſtoutly labouring ſtrive 

Through. ſturdy planks the piercing ſpikes to 
drive, : 

From head to ſtern repeated blows go round, 

And geafelefs kammers ſend a various ſound, 


o 
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Thus from their batter'd cheeks loud echoes ſprung, 
Their daſh'd teeth crackled, and their jaw-bones 
Pe =  *' ou [death, 
Nor ceas'd they from the ſtrokes that threaten'd 
Till faint with toil they fairly gaſp'd for breath: 
Then firſt awhile remit the bloody fray, 
And panting wipe the copious ſweat away. ITO 
But adverſe ſoon they meet, with rage they glow, 
Fierce as two bulls fight for ſome favourite cow. 
Then Amycus, collecting all bis might, 
Roſe to the ſtroke, reſolv'd his foe to ſmite, 
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And by one blow the dubious war conelude ; 
His wary foe, the ruin to elude, 

Bent back his head ; defeated of its aim 

The blow impetuous on his ſhoulder came. 


Then Pollux with firm ſtep approaching near, 


Vindictive ſtruck his advertary's car; 120 
Th' interior bones his ponderous gauntlet broke; 
Flat fell the chief beneath his dreadful ſtroke; 
The Grecians ſhouted, with wild rapture fir'd, 
And, deeply groaning, Amycus expir'd. 


_ — — 
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NOTES ON THE COMBAT BETWEEN POLLUX AND AMx Cos. 


Ver. 33. Mr. Paul Whitehead has written a 
ſpirited po+m, called the Gymnaſiad. and beſides 
ſeveral other things, ſeems to have borrowed this 
ſimile; 8 
Like the young lion wounded by a dart, 

While fury kindles at the galling ſmart; 
The hero rouſes with redoubled rage, 
Flies on his foe, and foams upon the ſtage. F. 3. 


Ver. 112. Mr. Whitehead has improved upon 
his original; ; 


As when two monarchs of the brindled breed 
Diſpute the proud dominion of the mead, 

They fight, they foam, then, wearied in the fray, 
Aloof retreat, and lowering ſtand at bay. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Ir may be peceſſa- to inform the reader that 
many of the following odes were tranſlated ſeve- 
ral years ago, at College, for the author's amuſe- 
ment, without any intention of making them pu- 
blic. But being encouraged by the partialicy of 
friends, and allowed to inſert thoſe odes * of Ana- 
creon, which are elegantly tranſlated by the late 


Dr. Broome, and a few others + ; he determined to | 


give an entire verſion of the Teian bard, as no one 
of this nation had hitherto done it- Mr. John Ad- 
diſon's tranſlation is incomplete, and, excepting a 
few odes, harſh and crude, and far from being well 
done. What the late ingenious and learned Mr. 
Weſt ſays of Cowley's Pindar, may be applied to 
his odes of Anacreon : © That they have not the 
* leaſt reſemblance to the manner of the author 
% whom they pretend to imitate, or, if any, it is 
* ſuch a reſemblance only as is expreſſed by the 
* ltalian word caricatura, a monſtrous and diſtort- 
« ed likeneſs.” 

It may be thought a bold undertaking to at- 
tempt Sappho, after the high encomiums which 
Mr. Addiſon, in the Spectator, has paſſed on 
Philips's tranſlation of her two odes. But, with 

Dr. Breomes's Odes were printed in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, under the name of Charles Cheſter, M. O. 

Tt Fiz. Odes 2, 11, 45, 49, and 51. | 


deference to the authority of ſo good a judge, be- 
ſides what the reader will find obſerved with re- 
gard to Mr. Philips's miſtaking the true ſenſe of - 
his author, the three firſt lines are amazingly 
rough and awkward, „ 


Bleſt as th* immortal gods is be, 
The youth who fondly fits by thee, | 
And hears and ſees thee all the while, &c, 


- 


It is ſurpriſing, that ſuch unpoetical expreſſions, as 
thoſe here marked ſhould eſcape the cenſure of the 
accurate Mr. Addiſon, unleſs we ſuſpect that the 
partiality of the friend biaſſed the judgment of the 
critic. 2 aue 
It is equally ſurpriſing, that the beautiful Idyl- 
liums of Bion and Moſchus, which charm every 


reader in the original, ſhould ſcarce ever have been 


attempted in Engliſh. The tranſlator, therefore, 
may juſtly claim ſome merit in endeavouring to 
make theſe elegant Greek writers ſpeak his na- 
tive language. | 

He cannot conclude this ſhort introduction, 
without returning his thanks to an ingenious and 


worthy friend {whoſe name would do honour to 


the title page) for his reviſal and correction of this 
little work, and for thoſe excellent tranſlations of 
the Idylliums of Moſchus, marked D. f A 


_—_— 


— 


THE LIFE OF 


Anxacrxzox was born at Teos, a ſea- port town of f 


Ion ia. Who were his parents is uncertain, though 
it is conjectured, from good authority, that his 
family was noble. The time of his birth, accord- 
ing to Barnes, was in the ſecond year of the 55th 
Olympiad, about the beginning of the reign of 
Cyrus, in the year of Rome 194, and the 554th be 

fore Chriſt. According to this account, he was 
about eighteen years of age, when Harpagus, the 
general of Cyrus, came with an army againſt the 
confederate.citics of the lonians and Zolians. The 
Teians, finding themſelves too weak to withſtand 


ANACREON. 


the enemy, rather choſe to abandon their country, 
than their liberty, and therefore tranſported thgm- 
ſelves and their families to the city of Abdera in 
Thrace; where they had not been long ſettled, 
before the Thracians, jealous of their new neigh- 
bours, endeavoured to give them diſturbance,” It 
is probable, that in theſe conflicts, Anacreon loſt 
thoſe friends whom he laments in ſome of his epi- 


grams. x 
We cannot expe& many particulars of the life 
of this poet, becauſe he ſeems to have been a pro 
feſſed deſpiſer of buſinefs, and 3 of the 
* p 
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world. Tt is certain, that wine, love, and the 


muſe, had the diſpoſal of all his hours. 

From Abdera he went to the court of Poly- 
crates, tyrant of Samos, at that time one of the 
moſt gay and flouriſhing in Aſia. A perſon of 
Anacreon's character muſt undoubtedly meet with 
a welcome reception, wherever wit and pleaſure 
were eſteemed : Accordingly we find, that he was 
fo Highly honoured by Polycrates, as not only to 
be admitted into a ſliare of his friendſhip, but even 
into his moft ſecret counſels. How long he con- 
tinued at Samos is uncertain ; but it is probable, 
that the friendſhip of Polycrates, and the ſplendour 
of his court, had influence enough to detain him 
there the greateſt part of his reign. This opinion 
alſo ſeems confirmed by Herodotus, who aſſures 
us, that Anacreon was with that prince in his 
chamber, when he received a meſſage from Orœ- 
tes, governor of Sardis, by whoſe treachery Poly- 
crates was ſoon after betrayed, and inhumanly 
crucified *. 

A little before this remarkable incident, Ana- 
creon left Samos, and removed to Athens, having 
been invited thither by Hipparchus the eldeſt ſon 
of Piſiſtrares, one of the moſt virtuous and learned 
Princes of his time; who, as Plato aſſures us, ſent 
the moſt obliging letters, with'a veſſel of fifty oars, 
to convey him over the Ægean. The ſame philo- 
ſopher who relates this, does Anacreon the honour 
to ſtyle him © the wiſe Anacreon;” which is the 
Foundation of Monſieur Fontenelle's ingenious dia- 
Jogue, where he introduces Anacreon and Ariſtotle 
diſputing the prize of wiſdom, and gives the ad- 

vantage to our poet. 

Hipparchus being aiſeffinated; he returned to 
his native country Teos; for, after the death of 
Cyrus, the Teians had been ſuffered to reinhabit 
their country unmoleſted. Here he remained, as 
Suidas informs us, till another commotion in the 
Nate obliged him once- more to fly to Abdera; 


_ where he died in the 85th year of his age. 


The manner of his death was very extraordi- 
mary; for we are told, that he was choked with 
a grape-ſtone, as he was regaling on ſome new 
wine: which has afforded Mr. Cowley a ſubject 
for a fine elegy, the concluſion of which is very 


It grieves me, when I ſee what fate 
Does on the beſt of mankind wait, 
Poets or lovers let them be; 
*Tis neither love nor poeſy 
Can arm againſt death's ſmalleſt dart 
The poet's head, or lover's heart. 
But when their life i in its decline 
ouches th” inevitable line, 
All the world's mortal to them then, 
And wine is aconite to men, 
Nay, in death's hand the grape-ſtone proves 
As ftrong as thunder is in Jove's. 


A ſmall part only of his works has eſcaped the 
malice of time; for; beſides the odes and epi- 
grams that till remain, he compoſed elegies 


— — — 


. 85 Unigerſal Hiſtory, vel. 8. d vo. page 271. 
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hymns, and iambics. Some writers honour him 
with the invention of the lyre. How much he 
was the delight both of the ancients and moderns, 
appears ſufficiently from thoſe extravagant praiſes 
which they have beſtowed on him. Horace men- 
tions him with honour ; 


& Nec, ſi quid olim luſit Anacreon, 
„ Delevit ætas Lib. 4. Ode 9. 


blithe Anacreon's ſportive lay 
Still lives, in ſpite of time's deſtructive ſway. 


Duncombe, 


Anacreon had a delicate genus, and there are 
inexpreſſible charms and graces in his poetry, 
« His chief excellence, ſays Madam Dacier, con- 
« ſiſts in imitating nature, and following reaſon : 
He preſents no images to the mind but what are 
« noble and natural.“ The odes of Anacreon,” 
ſays Rapin, © are flowers, beauties, and perpetual 
„ graces: it is familiar to him to write what is 
* natural: He has an air ſo delicate, eaſy, and 
“% graceful, that among all the ancients, there is 
„nothing comparable to the method he took, nor 
„ to that kind of writing he followed. He flows 
„ ſoft and eaſy, every where diffufing the joy and 
„ indolence of his mind through all his compoſi- 
„ tians, and turning his harp to the pleaſant and 
„happy temper of his ſoul,” 

But no one has given us a juſter character of 
his writings, than that little god who inſpired 
them, as Mr. Cowley has made him ſpeak ; 


All thy verſe is ſofter far 
- Than the downy feathers are - 
Of my wings, or of my arrows, 
Ot my mother's doves, or ſparrows ; 
Graceful, cleanly, ſmooth, and round, 
All wich Venus' girdle bound. 


I cannot better conclude this account of Ana- 
creon, than with the following epitaph, as it is 
trauſlated i in the Spectator, No. 551. 


On Axackron. By AN TIrAT TR. 


This tomb be thine, Anacreon; all around 
Let ivy wreath, let low'rets deck the ground, 
And from its earth, earich'd by ſuch a prize, 
Let wells of milk, and {ſtreams of wine ariſe : 
So will thine aſhes yet a pleaſure know, 

If any pleaſure reach the ſhades below. 


To which let me add a fine ſtanza from Dr. 
Akenſide's Ode on Lyric Poetry, in honour of our 
poet: 


I ſee Anaereon ſmile and ſing: 

His ſilver treſſes breathe perfume z 

His cheek diſplays a ſecond ſpring 

Of roles, taught by wine to bloom, 
Away, deceitful cares, away ! 

And let me liſten to his lay, 

While flowery dreams my ſoul employ ; 
While, turtle-wing'd the laughing hours 
Lead hand in hand the f-ita! powers, 
Lead youth, wy love, and harmiels joy. 
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With roſes crown'd, on flowers ſupinely laid, 
Anacreon blihre the ſprightly lyre eſſay'd. 

In light fantaſtic meaſures beat the ground, 
Or dealt the mirth- inſpiring juice around: 

No care, no thought, the tuneful Teian knew, 
But mark'd with bliſs each moment as it flew. 


ODE I. 
ON HIS LYRE, 


„ Wart, O lyre, thy ſilent ſtrings, 
© Celebrate the brother-kings, 

1% Sons of Atreus, fam'd afar, 

„ Cadmus and the Theban war 
Rapt | ſtrike the vocal ſhiell 


Hark. —the trembling chords rebel; 


All averſe to arms they prove, 
Warbling only ſtrains of love. 

Late I ſtrung anew my lyre 
% Heavenly muſe my breaſt inſpire; 
«© While the ſwelling notes reſound 
© Hercules for toils renown'd.” 
Still the chords rebellious prove, 
Anſwering only ſtrains of love? 

Farewell heroes, farewell kings! 
Love alone ſhall tune my ſtrings. 


ODE II. 
By another Hand. 


ON WOMEN, 
NaToRE gives all creatures arms, 
Faithful guards from hoſtile harms ; 
Jaws, the lion to defend, 
Horrid jaws that wide diſtend! 
Horns, the bull, reſiſtleſs ſorce ! 
Solid hoofs, the vig rous horle ; 
Nimble feet, the fearful hare; 
Wings to fly, the birds of air; 
Fins to ſwim, the wat'ry kind; 
Man, the bold undaunted mind. 
Nature laviſhing her ſtore, 
What for woman had ſhe more ? 
Helpleſs woman ! to be fair; 
Beauty fell to woman's ſhare, 
She that's beauteous needs not fear 
Sword, or flame, or ſhield, or ſpear ; 


PROGRESS OF Porta, By 4 Lady. 
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Beauty ſtronger aid affords, 
Stronger far than flames or ſwords, *- 
Stronger far than {words or ſhields; 
Man himſelf to beauty yields. 


ODE III. 
CUP1DB BENIGHTED. 


Taz ſable night had ſpread around 
This nether world a gloom profound; 
No ſilver moon nor ſtars appear, 

And ſtrong Beòtes urg'd the Bear: 
The race of man, with tolls oppreſt 
Enjoy the balmy ſweets of reſt ; 

When from the heav'nly court of Jove 
Deſcended ſwift the god of love, 
(Ah me! | tremble to relate) 

And loudly thunder'd at my gate. 

* Who's there?” 1cry'd, * Who breaks my door 
At this unſeaſorable hour?“ 
The-god, with well-diſfembled fighs, 
And mon inſidious thus replies: 


T 
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Pray ope the door, dear Sir tis I, 
A harmleſs miſerable boy; 

Benumb'd with cold and rain I ſtray 
A long, uncomfortable way — 


The winds with bluſt' ring horror roar 
"Tis dilmal dark---Pray ope the door. 


Quite unſuſpicious of a foe 


I liſten'd to the tale of woe, 


Compaſſion touch'd my breaſt, and trait 


| ſtruck a light, unbarr'd the gate; 
When, lo: a winged boy l ſpy'd, 
With bow and quiver at his fide : 

| wonder'd at his ſtrange attire 

Then friendly plac'd him near the fire. 
My heart was hounteous and benign, 

I warm'd his little hands in mine, 
Cheer'd him with kind aſſiduous care, 


And wrung the water from his hair. 


Soon as the fraudſul youth was warm, 


Let's try,” ſays he, © if any harm 
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1 Has chanc'd my bow this ſtormy night ; ; 

&« J fear the wet has ſpoil'd it quite: 

With that he bent the fatal yew, 

And to the head an arrow drew : 

Loud twang'd the ſounding fcring, the dart 
Pierc'd through my liver and my heart. 
Then laugh'd amain the wanton boy, 

Arid, “ Friend,” he cry' d,“ I wiſh thee j Joy ; : 
a Undamag d is my bow, I ſee, 

« But what a wretch I've made of thee." 


ODE IV. 
ON HIMSELF, 


Recrtin'y at eaſe on this ſoft bed, 
With fragrant leaves of myrtle ſpread 
And flow'ry lote, I'll now reſign 
My cares, and quaff the roſy wine. 
In decent robe behind him bound, 
Cupid ſhall ſerve the goblet round: 
For faſt away our moments ſteal, 
Like the ſwift chariot's rolling wheel: 
The rapid courſe is quickly done, 
And ſoon the race of life is run; 
Then, then, alas! we droop, we dic, 
And ſunk in diſſolution die; 
Our frame no ſymmetry retains; 
17 ught but a little duſt remains. 

hy on the tomb are odours ſhed ? 
Why pour'd libations to the dead ? 
To me far better while I live, 
Rich wines and balmy fragrance give; 
Now, now the roſy wreath prepare, 
And hither call the lovely fair. 
Now, while I draw my vital breath, 
Ere yet [lead the dance of death, 
For joy my ſorrows Vil refign, 
And drown my cares in roſy wine. 


ODE V. 


ON THE ROSE. 


To make the beverage divine, 
Mingle ſweet roſes with the wine; 
Delicious will the !iquor prove, 
For roſes are the flowers of love: 
And while with wreaths of roſes crown'd, 
Let laughter and the cup go round. 

Hail, lovely rofe ! to thce I ling, 
Thou ſweetcit daughter of the ſpring : 
All mortals prize thy beauties bright; 
Tn thee the pow'rs above delight. 
Gay Cupid, with the graces bland, 
When lightly buunding haud in hand, 
With nimble feet he beats the ground, 
Shows his bright locks with roſes crown'd. 
Here then the flow'ry garland bring ; 
with numbers ſweet Ill wake the ſpring, 
Aud crown'd with roſes, heav'vly flow'rs ! 
Admitted, Bacchus, to thy bow'rs, 
With ſnowy-botom'd Sappho gay 
I'll dance the teather'd hours away. 


EC ODE VI. 
THE PARTY OF PLEASURE. 


Wut r roſes round our temples twine, 
We'll gayly quaſf the ſparkling wine: 
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And, lo! the love alluring fair 

Her Thyrſus brandiſhes in air, 

With cluſt'ting ivy wreath'd around, 
Whoſe branches yield a ruſtling ſound ; 
With graceful caſe her ſteps ſhe ſuits 
To 1otes of ſoft lonian lutes. 

A youth, whoſe hair luxuriant flows, 
In curls, with breath ambroſial blows 


| The well-pair'd pipes, and ſweetly clear, 


Pours melting muſic on the ear 

Here Cupid too with golden hair, 
And Bacchus, ever young and fair, 
With Cytherea, who inſpires 
Delightful thoughts and warm deſires, 
Gay-ſmiling join the feſtive train, 
And make an old man young again, 


ODE VIL 
THE POWER OF LOYE. 


Love waving awful in his hand 

His hyacinth-encircled wand, 

Forc'd me, averſe, with him to run ; 

In vain I ſtrove the taſk to ſhun. 

Swift o'er the plain our courſe we ply'd, 
Through foaming floods, o'er foreſts wide, 
O'er hills where rocks impending hung, 
Till me, alas! a ſerpent ſtung : 

Sore heav'd my heart with dire diſmay, 
My ſpirits ſunk---I dy'd away 

Pleas'd Cupid caught my trembling hand, 
My face with his (oft pinions fann'd, 

And cry'd, Since now my pow'r you prove, 
* Dare you ſtill boaſt, you will not love? 


ODE VIII. 
TH! DREAM. 


As on a purple bed ſupine, 

Rapt in the pleaſing joys of wine, 

I lull'd my weary limbs to reſt, 
Methought, with nymphs ſupremely bleſt, 
A beauteous band, I urg'd the chaſe, 
Contending in the rapid race; 

While faireſt youths, with envy ſtung, 
Fair as Lyzus ever young, 

With jealous leer, and bitter jeſt, 
heir keen malevolence expreſt. 
Intent on love, | ſtrive to greet 

The gameſome girls with kiſſes ſweet, 
And, as on plealure's brink | ſeem, 
Wake, and, behold ! 'tis all a dream, 
Vex'd to be thus alone in bed, 

My viſionary charmer's fled, 

To dream once more 1 cloſe my eyes: 
Again, ye ſoft illuſions, riſe ! 


ODE IX, 


THE DOVE. 


* TELL me, dear, delightful dove, 
„ Emiblematic bird of love, 
* On your waving wings deſcending, 


et Whence you come, and whither tending ? 
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„ Tell me whence your ſnowy 


Breath ſuch fragrance of — 1 


„% And what maſter you obey, 
« Gentle bird of Venus, ſay 

« Blithe Anacreon, the wiſe, 
(Thus the feather d page replies) 
« Sends me o'er the weads and groves 
& To Bathyllus whom he loves, 
% To Bathyllus, beanteous boy, 
« Men's delight, and maidens joy. 
« For a ſonnet tcrſe and trim, 
« Which the poets call a hymn, 
« Venus, in her ſweet regard, 
« Sold me to the gentle bard: 
« Happy in his caly ſway, 
„ All his mandates I obey; 
« Often through the fields of air 
« Song or billet-doux | bear. 
« It you ſerve me well, ſays he, 
« [ will ſhortly make you free. 
'* He may free me, if he will, 
« Yet I'll ſtay and ſerve him till : 
« For what comfort can I know 
On the mountain's barren brow ? 
„Or in de ſerts left alone, 
« There to murmur and to moan ? 
« Or in melancholy wood, . 
« Pecking berries, nauſeous food 
* Now 1 eat de icious bread, 
„% By my liberal maſter fed; 
„% Now I drink of his own bowl, 
„ Roſy wine that cheers my ſoul ; 
« Sometimes dance, and ſometimes play, 
© Ever eaſy, ever gay; | 
Or my fragrant pinions ſpread, 
„ Hovering o'er my maſter's head: 
When my limbs begin to tire, 
© Then 1 perch upon his lyre ; 
« Soothing ſounds my eye-lids cloſe, 
« Sweetly lulling my repoſe. 
* Now I've told you all I know, 
« Friend, adieu tis time to go: 
« You my ſpecd fo long delay, 
have chatter'd like a jay.” 


ODE X. 


CUPID IN WAX. 


A rvsT1C brought, of curious mold, 
A waxen Cupid to be ſold, 

„What price, I cry'd, ingenuous ſay, 
„For this (mall image ſhall I pay?“ 
Small is the price, reply'd the clown, 
« Take it, e' en take it at your own: 
% To tell you all without a lie, 

« | make no images, not I; 

* But dare not in my manſion truſt 
© This patron of unbounded luſt.” 

© If fo, then for this little coin, 
Said l, the deity is mine. 


And now, great god, my breaſt inſpire, 


„There kindle all thy gentle fire: 
_* But, if thou fail ft to favuur me, 
I ſwear I'll make a fire of thee,'? 
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ODE XI. 
By another Hand. 


ON HIMSELF, 


Orr, with wanton {miles and jeers, 
Women tell me, I. in years; 

I, the mirror when [ view, 

Find, alas they tell me true; 
Find my wrinkled forchead bare, 
And regret my falling hair; 
White and few, alas! I find 

All that time has left behind. 

But my hairs, if thus they fall, 

If but few, or none at all, 

Aſking not, I'll never ſhare 
Fruitleſs knowledge, fruitleſs care. 
This important truth I know, 

If indeed in years I grow, 

I muſt ſnatch what life can give; 
Not to love, is not to live, 


ODE XII. 


ON A SWALLOW, 

Sar, chattering bird, that dar'ſt invade 
My flumbers with thy ſerenade, 

And ſteal ſt my viſionary bliſs, 

How ſhall | puniſh thee tor this? 

Say, ſhall I clip thy ſoaring wing; 
Or, like ſtern Tereus, Thracian king, 
To ſwallows name of dire diſmay, 
Tear by the roots thy tongue away ? 
For, with thy execrable (cream, 

Thou wak'it me from a golden dream, 
And from my arms had ſnatch'd away 
Phyllis the fair, the young, the gay. 


ODE XIII. 


ON ATYS, 


As o'er the mountains, o'er the plains, 
Unmanly Atys, in loud ſtrains 
Great Cybele invoking, mourn'd, 
His love to ſudden madneſs turn'd. 

Some to the Clarian fountain throng 
Of laureil'd Phœbus, god of ſong, 
And, with pruphetic draughts inſpir'd, 
Enraptur'd rave, with frenzy ſit d; | 
| too, inſpir'd with generous wine, 
While round me breathe perfumes divine, 
And with fair Chloe bleſt, will prove 
The ſweeteſt madnels—wine and love. 


' ODE xiv. 


LOVE IARESISTIBLE, 
Ys, Iyield—chy tovereign ſway, 
Mighty Cupid, I'll obey. - 
Late with lot perſuali ve art 
| Love euay d to win my heart: 
I, in m'd with rebel pride, 


His ompipotence def d 
| £ 


- F T0) 
With revengeful fury ſtung, 
Strait his bow he bent, he ſtrung, 
Snatch'd an arrow wing'd for flight, 
And provok'd me to the fight ; 
I, diſdaining baſe retreat, 
Clad i in radiant arms complete, 
Like Achilles, boldly wield 
Glittering ſpear, and ample ſhield; 
Thus equipt, reſolve to prove 
The terrific power of love. 
From his bow the arrows ſped ; 
I, alas! inglorious fled—— 
When the quiver at his ſide 
Feather'd ſhafts no more ſupply'd, 
ve, transform'd into a dart, 
erc'd, like light'ning, through my hen, 
Of my vitals made his prey, 
And diſſolv'd my ſoul away. 
Now, alas! in vain | wield 
Glittering ſpear, and ample ſhield, 
Victory in vain diſpute, 
Love, I find is abſolute ; 
All defence to folly turns 
When within the battle burns. 


' ODE XV. 
By Dr. Broome. 
HAPPY LITE. 


Tur wealth of Gyges 1 deſpiſe, 

Gems have no charms to tempt the wiſe ; 
Riches I leave, and ſuch vain things, 
To the low aim and pride of kings. 

Let my bright hair with unguents flow, 
With roſy garlands crown my brow : 

Tbis ſun ſhall roll in joy away; 
To-morrow is a diſtant day. 

Then while the hour ſerenely ſhines, 
Toſs the gay die, and quaff thy n 
But ever in the genial hour, 

To Bacchus the libation pour, 
Leſt death in wrath approach, and cry, 
Man—taſte no more the cup of joy. 


ODE XVI. 
| By Dr. Broome. 
THE POWER OF BEAUTY. 


Some ſing of Thebes, and fome employ 
Their numbers on the ſiege of Troy. 

1 mourn, alas! in plaintive ſtrains, 

My own captivity and chains, 

No navy, rang'd in proud array, 

No foot, no horſeman arm'd to flay, 
My peace alarm: far other foes, 

Far other hoſts create my woes; 
Strange dangerous hoſts, that ambuſh'd lie 
In every bright, love-4larting eye 

Such as deſtroy, when beauty arms, 

To conquer, dreadful in its charms ! 


ODE XVIL. 
THE SILVER BOWL, 


MvLc1iBER, this ſilver take, 
And a curious goblet make, 
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L. et thy utmoſt {kill appear 

Not in radiant atmour there; 
Let me there no battles ſee; 
What are arms or wars to me ? 
Form it with a noble ſweep, 
Very wide, and very deep. 
Carve not there the Northern Team, 
Nor Orion's dreadful beam ; 
Pleiads, Hyads, Bears diſpleaſe ; 
What have I to do with theſe ? 
Why ſhould flow Boötes roll, 
Why ſhould horrid monſters prowl, 
On the margin of my bowl? 
Draw me, what I value more, 
Vines with purple cluſters ſtore, 
Bacchus, ever young and fair, 
Cupid with the golden hair, 
Gay Bathyllus too be there. 

See that, beautiful and bold, 

All theſe figures riſe in gold: 

In the wine-preſs let them join 
Hand in hand tv tread the wine. 


ODE XVIII. 
-ON THE SAME. 


ConTrive me, artiſan, a bowl 
Of ſilver ample as my ſoul ; 


And in the bright compartments bring 


The ſweet profuſion of the ſpring ; 
Let that fair ſeaſon, rich in flowers, 
Shed roſes in ambroſial ſhowers; 
Vet ſimply plain be thy deſign, 

A feſtive banqueting of wine; 

No hieroglyphics let it have, 

No foreign myſteries engrave : 

Let no blood-thirſty heroes wield 
Rough armour in the ſilver field; 
But draw me Jove's delightful boy, 
Bacchus the god of wine and joy: 
Let Venus with light ſtep advance, 


| And with gay Hymen lead the dance. 


Beneath the leaf-embeliſh'd vine, 

Full of young grapes that promiſe wine, 
Let love, without his armour meet 

The meek-ey'd graces laughing ſweet. 
And on the poliſh'd plain diſplay 

A group of beauteous boys at play ; 

But no Apollo, god of day. 


ODE XIX. 
WE QUGUT TO DRINK, 


Tur thirſty earth ſucks up the ſhowers 
Which from his urn Aquarius pours ; 
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The trees, which wave their boughs profuſe, 


Imbibe the earth's prolific juice; 

The ſea, in his prodigious cup, 

Drinks all the rain and rivers up ; 

The ſun too thirſts, and ſtrives to drain 
The ſea, the rivers, and the rain, 

And nightly, when his courſe is run, 
The merry moon drinks up the fun. 
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Then give me wine, and tell me why, 
My friends, ſhould all things drink but I! 


ODE XX. 
By Dr. Broome. 


10 HIS M13TRESS. 


Tur gods o'er mortals prove their ſway, 


And ſteal them from themſelves away. 


Transform'd by their almighty hands, 

sad Niobe an image ſtands ; 

And Philomel up-borne on wings, 

Through air her mournful ſtory ſings. 
Would heaven indulgent to my vow, 

The happy change I wiſh allow; 

Thy envy'd mirror I would be, 

That thou might'ſt always gaze on me; 

And, could my naked heart appear, 

Thoud'ſt ſee thyſelf—for thou art there! 

Or were I mace thy folding geſt, 

That thou might'ſt claſp me to thy breaſt ! 

Or, turn'd into a fount, to lave 

Thy naked beauties in my wave ! 

Thy boſom cinQure I would grow, 

To warm thoſe little hills of ſnow : 

Thy ointment, in ſuch fragrant ſtreams 

To wander o'er thy beautcous limbs; 

Thy chain of ſhining pearl, to deck 

And cloſe embrace thy graceful neck: 

A very ſandal I would be, 

To tread 6n—if trod on by thee, 


ODE XXI. 
SUMMER, 


Nu T, fill, ſweet girls, the foaming bowl, 
And let me gratiſy my ſoul ; 

| faint with thirſt—the heat of day 

Has drank my very liſe away. 

O! lead me to yon cooling bowers, 
And give me freſher wreaths of flowers; 
For thoſe that now my temples ſhade, 
Scorch'd by my burning forchead, fade : 
But O! my heart, what can remove, 
What winds, what ſhades, this heat of love? 
Theſe are all vain, alas! I find; 

Love is the fever of the mind. 


ODE XXII. 
By E. G. B. Ei. 


THE BOWER. 


Hear, nfy Cloe, charming maid, 

Here, beneath the genial ſhade, 
Shielded from each ruder wind, 

Lovely Chloe, lie reclin'd ! 

Lo! for thee the balmy breeze 

Gently fans the waving trees: 

Streams that whiſper through the grove 
Whiſper low the voice of love, 

Sweetly bubbling wanton ſport, 

Where perſuaſion holds her court, 
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- Beauty kind, and friends ſincere; 
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Ye who paſs th' enamell'd groe 
Through the ruſtling ſhade who. rove, 
Sure my bliſs your breaſt muſt fire ! 
Can you ſee, and not admire ? 


ODE XXIII. 


THE VANITY OF KICHES, 


lr the treaſur'd gold could give 
Man a longer term to live, 
I'd employ my utmoſt care 
Still to keep, and till to ſpare; 


And when death approach'd, would ſay, 
« Take thy fee, and walk away.“ 


But ſince riches cannot ſave 4 
Mortals from the gloomy grave, 
Why ſhould I myſelf deceive, 
Vainly ſigh, and vainly grieve ? 
Death will ſurely be my lot, 
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Whether 1 am rich or not. 


Give me freely while [ live 


Generous wines, in plenty give 


Soothing joys my life to chear, 


Happy ! could I ever find 
Friends ſincere, and beauty kind. 
ODE XXIV. 


ENJOYMENT. 


$ixce I'm born a mortal man, 
And my being's but a ſpan ? 


Tis a march that I muſt make; 


*Tis a journey | muſt take: 
What is paſt | know too well; 


What is future who can tell? 


Teazing care, then ſet me free, 


j What have | to do-with thee ? 


Ere l die, for die I muſt, 

Ere this body turns to duſt, 

Every moment I'll] employ 

In ſweet revelry and joy, 

Laugh and ſing, and dance and play, 
With Lycus young and gay. 


o 


ODE. XXV. 
WINE BANISHES CARES, 


Wuen gay Bacchus cheers my breaſt, 
All my cares are lull'd to relt : 
Griefs that weep, and toils that teaze, 
What have Ito do with theſe ? 
No ſolicitudes can fave 
Mortals from the gloomy grave. 
Shall I thus myſelf deceive ? 
Shall H langviſh ? ſhall I grieve? 
Let us quaff the generous juice ; 
Bacchus gave it for our vic. 

For when wine tranſports the breaſt, 
All our cares are lull'd to reſt. 
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ODE XXVI. 
THE TRANSPORTS OF WINE, 


"Wren gay Bacchus fills my breaſt, 
All my cares are luil'd to relt, 
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Rich I feem as Lydia's king, 

Merry catch or ballad ſing ; 

Ivy-wreaths my temples ſhade, 

Ivy that will never fade : 

Thus I fit in mind elate, 

Laughing at the farce of ſtate. 
Some delight in fighting fields, 

Nobler tranſports Bacchus yields : 

Fill the bowl ever ſaid 

"Tis better to lic drunk than dead. 


\ ODE xxvn. 
THE PRAISE or BACCUHUS, 


Baccuvs, Jove's delightſul boy, 
Generous god of wine and joy, 
Still exhilarates my ſoul 

With the raptures of the bowl; 
Then with feather'd feet I bound, 
Dancing in a feſtive round ; 
Then I feel, in ſparkling wine, 
Tranſports delicate, divine ; 

Then the ſprightly muſic warme, 
Song delights and beauty charms: 
Debonair, and light, and gay, 
Thus I dance the hours away. 


ODE XXVIII. 
From the Guardian, 
U1S MISTRESS'S PICTURE. 
BesT and happieſt artiſan, | 
Beſt of painters, if you can, 


With your many-colour'd art 
Paint the miſtreſs of my heart. 


Deſcribe the charms you hear ſrom me 
(Her charms you could not paint and ſee) 


And make the abſent nymph appear 
As if her lovely ſelf were here. 
Firſt draw her eaſy-flowing hair, 
As ſoft and black as ſhe is fair; 
And, if your art can riſe ſo high, 
Let breathing odours round her fly, 
Beneath the ſhade of flowing jet, 
The ivory forchead ſmoothly ſer, 
With care the ſable brows extend, 
And in two arches nicely bend ; 
That fair ſpace which lies between 
The meeting ſhade may ſcarce be ſeen. 
The eye muſt be uncommon fire, 
Sparkle, languiſh, and deſire; 
The flames, unſeen, muſt yet be felt, 
Like Pallas kill, like Venus melt. 
The roſy cheeks muſt ſeem to glow 
Amidſt the white of new-fall'n ſuow. 
Let her lips perſuaſion wear, 
In ſilence elegantly fair: 
As if the bluſhing rivals trove, 
Breathing and inviting love, 
Below her chin be ſure to deck 
With every grace her poliſh'd neck ; 
- While all that's pretty, ſoft, and ſweet, 
In the ſwelling boſom meet. 
The reſt in purple garments veil, 
Her body, nor her ſhape conceal. 
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Enough !——the lovely work is done, 


The breathing paint will ſpeak anon. 
THE SAME ODE IMITATED, 


IN THE YEAR 1765, 
By another Hand. 


BesT of painters, ſhow thy art, 
Draw the charmer of my heart ; 


Draw her as ſhe ſhines away 


At the rout, or at the play : 
Carefully each mode expreſs, 
Woman's better part is dreſs. 
Let her cap be mighty ſmall, 
Bigger juſt than none at all, 
Pretty, like her ſenſe, and little, 


Like her beauty, frail aud brittle. 


Be her ſhining locks confin'd 

In a threefold braid behind; 

Let an artificial flower 

Set the fiſſure off before; 

Here and there weave ribbon pat in, 
Ribbom of the fineſt ſatin. 

Circlivg round her ivory neck 
Frizzle out the ſmart Vandyke; 
Like the ruff that heretoſore 
Good Queen Beſs's maideus wore; 
Happy maidens, as we read, 

Maids of honour, maids indeed. 

Let her breaſt look rich and bold 
With a ſtomacher of gold; 


Let it keep her boſom warm, 


Amply ſtretch'd ſrom arm to arm; 


| Whimſically travers'd o'er, 


Here a knot, and there a flower, 

Like her little heart that dances, 

Full of maggots, full of fancies, 
Flowing looſely down her back 


Draw with art the graceful ſack ; 


Ornament it well with jimping, 
Flounces, furbelows and crimping. 
Let of ruffles many a row 

Guard her elbows, white as ſnow ; 
Knots below, and knots above, 
Emblems of the ties of love. 

Let her hoop, extended wide, 
Show what petticoats ſhould hide, 
Garters of the ſofteſt filk, 
Stockings whiter than the milk; 
Charming part of female dreſs, 
Did it ſhow us more or lefs. 

Let a pair of velvet ſhoes 
Gently preſs her pretty toes, 
Gently preſs, and ſoftly ſqueeze, 
Tottering like the fair Chineſe, 
Mounted high, and buckled low, 
Tott'ring every ſtep they go. 

Take theſe hints, and do thy duty, 
Faſhions are the teſts of beauty ; 
Features vary and perplex, 

Mode's the woman and the ſex. 


ODE XXIX. 
BATHYLLUS, 


Now, illuftrious artiſan, 
Paint the well propurtion'd man; 
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Once again the tints prepare, 
paint Bathyllus young and fair, 
Draw his treſſes ſeft and black, 
Flowing graceſul down his back, 
Auburn be the curl'd extremes, 
Glowing like the folar beams; 
Let them negligently fall, 

Eaſy, free, and artleſ; all. 

Let his briy ht cerulean brow 
Grace his foreht ad white as ſnow, 

Let his eyes, that glow with fire, 
Gentleſt, mildeſt love inſpire ; 
Steal from Mars his radiant mien, 
Softneſs from th* Idalian queen; 
This with hope the heart to bleſs, 
That with terror to depreſs, 

Next, his checks with roſes crown, 
And the peach's dabious down; 
And, if art can this beſtow, 

Let the bluſh ingenuous glow. 

But deſcription would be faint, 
Teaching you his lips to paint: 
There let fair perſuaſion dwell, 
Let them gently, ſoftly ſwell, 

Seem in ſweeteſt ſounds to break 
Willing air, and ſilent ſpeak. 

Now you've finiſh'd high the face, 
Draw his ivory neck with grace; 
All the charms and Heavty add, 
Such as fair Adonis had. 

Let me, next, the boſom ſee, 
And the hands of Mercury. 

But I'll not preſume to tell, 
Artiſt, you who paint ſo well, 
How the foot ſhould be expreſt, 
How to finiſh all the reſt. 

the price you aſk will give, 
For the picture ſeems to live: 
Gol4's too little, view this piece, 
'Tis the pictur'd pride of Greece ; 
This divine Apollo take, 

And from this Bathyllus make, 
When to Samos you repair, 

Aſk for young Bathyllus there, 
fineſt figure eye e'er ſaw, 
from Bathyllus Phaebus draw. 


ODE XXX. 


CUPID TAKEN PRISONER, 
LiTz the muſes Cupid found, 
And with wreaths of roſes bound, 
ound him faſt, as ſoon as caught, 
And to blooming beauty brought. 
Venus with larye ra! ſom ſtrove 
Toreleaſe the god of love. 
Vain is ranſom, vain is fee, 
Love refuſes to be free. 
Happy within his roſy chain, 
Loe with beauty will remain. 


ODE XXXI. 


THE PLEASING FRENZY. 


I»viGE me, Stoics, with the bowl, 
and let me gratity my ſoul ; 
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Some prepare their wings to fly, 


Your precepts to the ſchools confine, 

For l'Il be nobly mad with wine. 
Alemœon and Oreſtes grew 

Quite mad whea they their mother's flew: 

But I, no man, no mother kill'd, 

No blood but that of Bacchus ſpill'd, 

Will prove the virtues of the vine, 

And be immenſely mad with wine. 
When Hercules was mad, we know 

He graſp'd the Iphitean bow; 

The rattlivg of his quiver ſpread 

Aſtoniſhment around and dread. 

Mad Ajax with his ſevenfol t ſhi-1d, 

Tremenduous ſtalk'd along the field. 

Great Hector's flaming ſword he drew, 

And hoſts of Greeks in fancy flew, 
But | with no ſuch fury glow, 

No {word | have, nor bend no bow: 

My helmet is a flowery crown; 

In this bright bowl my cares I'll drown, 

And rant in ecſtacies divine, 

Heroically mad with wine. 


ODE XXXII. 


THE NUMBER OF HIS MISTRESSES, 


Wu thou can'ſt fairly number all 

The leaves on trees that fade and fall, 

Or count the foaming waves that roar, 

Or tell the pebbles on the fhore: 

Then may'ſt thou reckon up the names 

Of all my beauties, all my flames. 

At Athens, flames that ſtill ſurvive, 

Firſt count me only thirty-five, 

At Corinth next tell o'er the fair, 

Tell me a whole battalion there. In 
In Greece the faireſt nymphs abound, | 
And worſe than banner'd armies wound. 

Count all that make their ſweet abodes 


At Leſbos, or delightful Rhodes, 


Then Carian and lonian dames, , 
Write me at leaſt two thouſand flames, 
What! think'ſt thou this too large a ſum ? 
Egypt and Syria are to come. 
And Crete where love his ſway maintains, 
And oer a hundred cities reigns. 40 
Yet ſtill unnumber'd, ſtill remain ' 
The nymphs of Perſia and of Spain, 
And Indians, ſcorch'd by Titan's ray, 
Whoſe charms have burut my heart away. 


ODE XXXIII. 
TUE SWALLOW, 


LoveLy ſwallow, once a year, 

Pleas'd you pay your viſit here; 
When our clime the ſun-beams gild, 
Here your airy neſt you build ; 

An, when bright days ceafe to ſmile, 
Fly to Memphis or the Nile: 

But, alas! within my »reaſt (>, 

Love for ever makes his neſt ; ? 


There the little Cupids lie, 


FAWKES'S AN AcRE ON. 


Some unhatch'd, ſome ferm'd in part, 
Lie cloſe neſtling at-my heart, 
Chirping loud ; their ceaſeleſs noiſe 
All my golden peace deſtroys : | 
Some, quite fledg'd and fully grown, 
Nurſe the younglings as their own ; 
Theſe, when feather'd, others feed, 
And thus propagate their breed, 
Dreadful torment 1 ſuſtain, 

What, alas! can eaſe my pain: 
The vaſt flocks of loves that dwell 
In my breaſt no tongue can tell. 


f : ODE XXXIV. 


TO HIS MISTRESS. 


Tuovcs cold winter o'er my brow 
Sheds a ſcatter'd ſhower of ſnow, 
Waving locks of ſilver hair; 

Fly me not, capricious fair, 

Though the ſpring's enlivening power 
Bloſſoms in your beauty's flower, 
Fly me not, nor ſlight my love; 

In this chaplet, lo! are wove 

Lucid colours blending bright 

Roſes red, and lilies white : 

We, methinks, reſemble thoſe ; 

I the lily, you the roſe. 


ODE XXXV. 
ON THE PICTURE OF EUROPA» 


Tx1s pictur'd bull is mighty ſove, 
Who meditates ſome prank of love; 
On his broad back, with pleafing care, 
He ſafely bears the Tyrian fair : 

Lo! buoyant on the foaming tide, 

He throws the circling winds aſide, 
Securely ſteering through the ſea. 

No other daring bull but he, 

Would leave his heifers on the plain, 
To tempt the dangers of the main. 


ODE XXXVI. 
By Dr. Broome. 


LIFE SHOULD BE ENJOYED, 


S, 


Tal x not to me of pedant rules, 
I leave debates to learned fools, 
Who ſolemnly in form adviſe ; 
At beſt impertinently wiſe. 

To me more pleaſing precepts give, 
And teach the ſcience how to live; 
To bury in the friendly draught 


Sorrows that ſpring from too much thought; 


To learn ſoft leſſons from the fair, 

How life may glide exempt from care. 
Alas! Pm old -I ſee my head 

With hoary lacks by time o'erſpread : 
Then inſtant be the goblet brought, 
To make me young—at leaſt in thought. 
Alas! inceſſant ſpeeds the day, 

When I muſt mix with common clay; 
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When I muſt tread the diſmal ſhore, 
And dream of love and wine no more. 


ODE XXXVII. 
By Dr. Broome. 
THE SPRING, 


See! winter's paſt; the ſeaſon's bring 
Soft breezes with returning ſpring ; 

At whoſe approach the graces wear. 
Freſh honours in their flowing hair; 
The raging ſeas forget to roar, 

And ſmiling, gently kiſs the ſhore ; 

The ſportive duck, in wanton play, 
Now dives, now riſes into day; 

The cranes from freezing ſkies repair, 
And failing float to warmer air; 10 
Th' enlivening ſuns in glory riſe, 

And gayly dance along the ſkies; 

The clouds diſperſe, or, if in ſhowers 
They fall, it is to wake the flowers. 
See : verdure clothes the teeming earth; 


The olive ſtruggles into birth; 


The ſwelling grapes adorn the vine, 

And kindly promiſe future wine: 

Bleſt juice! already I in thought 

Quaff an imaginary draught. 26 


ODE XXXVIIL 


ON HIMSELF. 


Yes, I'm old, I'm old, tis true; 
What have I with time to do? 
With the young and with the gay, 


I can drink as much as they. 


Let the jovial band advance, 
Still 'm ready for the dance: 
What's my ſceptre, if you aſk, 
Lo. I ſway a mighty flaſk. 
Should ſome mettled blade delight 
In the bloody ſcenes of fight, 1% 
Let him to this ſtage aſcend, 
Still I'm ready to contend— 
Mix the grape's rich blood, my page, 
We in drinking will engage. 
Yes, I'm old; yet with the gay 
I can be as briſk as they; x 
Like Silenus midſt his train, 
I can dance along the plain. 


© ODE xxxix. 
ON HIMSELF. 


Wuen I drain the roſy bowl, 
Joy exhilarates my Hul: 
To the nine | raiſe my ſong, 
Ever fair and ever young. 

When full cups my cares expel, 
Sober counſels, then farewell : 
Let the winds that murmur, ſweep 
All my ſorrows to the deep. 

When I drink dull time away, 
Jolly Bacchus, ever gay, Lk 
Leads me to delightful bowers, 


| Full of fragrance, full of flowers. 
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When I quaff the ſparkling wine, 


And my locks with roſes twine, 


Then 1 praiſe life's rural ſcene, 


Sweet, ſequeſter'd, and ſerene. 

When I ſink the bowl proſaund, 
Richeſt fragrance flowing round, 
And ſome lovely nymph detain, 
Venus then inſpires the ſtrain. 

When from goblets deep and wide 
I exhauſt the generous tide, 0 
All my ſoul unbends—I play 
Gamelome with the young and gay. 

When the foaming bowl 1 drain, 
Real bleſſings are my gain; 
Bleſſings which my own I'call ; 
Death is common to us all. 


ODE XL. 


CUPIN WOUNDED, 


Once as Cupid, tir'd with play, 

On a bed of roſes lay, 

A rude bee that ſlipt unſeen, 

The ſweet-breathing buds between, 

Stung his finger, cruel chance ! 

With its little pointed lance. 

Strait he fills the air with cries, 

Weeps, and ſobs, and runs, and flies; 

Till the god to Venus came, 

Lovely laughter-loving dame; 

Then he thus began to plain ; 

« Oh! undone—1 die with pain 

„Pear mamma, a ſerpent ſmall, 

© Which a bee the ploughmen call, 

© Imp'd with wings, and arm'd with dart, 

« Oh has ſtung me to the heart.” 
Venus thus reply'd, and ſmil'd; 

© Dry thoſe tears, for ſhame! my child; 

* If a bee can wound fo deep, 

* Cauſing Cupid thus to weep, 

© Think, O think! what cruel pains 

He that's ſtung by thee ſuſtains.” 


ODE XLI. 


THE BANQUET OF WINE, 


Now let us gaily drink, and join 
To celebrate the god of wine, 
Bacchus, who taught his jovial throng 
The dance, and patroniz'd the ſong ; 
In heart, in ſoul, with love the ſame, 
The favourite of the Cyprian dame, 
Revelry he nam'd his heir; 
The graces are his daughters fair: 
Sadneſs in Lethe's Jake he ſteeps; 
Solicitude before him ſleeps. 
When in large bowls fair boys produce 


The heart-exhilerating juice, 


Then all our ſorrows are relign'd, 

They fly and mingle with the wind. 
e generous bowl then let us drain, 

Diſmiſſing care, forgetting pain : 

For life, what pleaſure can it give, 

if with anxiety we live? 
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And what hereafter may betide 
No living caſuiſt can decide. | 
The days of man are fix'd by fate, 
Dark and obſcure, though ſhort the date. 
Then let me, warm with wine, advance, 
And revel in the tipſey dance; 
Or, breathing odours, ſport and play 
Among the fair, among the gay, 
As for thoſe ſtubbern fools that will 
Be wretched, be they wretched ſtill, 
But let us gaily drink, and join 
To celebrate the god of wine. 


ODE XLII. 


ON HIMSELF, . 


Wurd Bacchus, jolly god, invites, 

In ſprightly dance my heart delights; 

When with blithe youths 1 drain the bowl, 
The lyre can harmonize my ſoul : | 
But when, indulging amorous play 

| frolic with the ſair and gay, 

With byacinthine chaplet crown'd, 

Then, then the ſweeteſt joys abound; 

My honeſt heart nor envy bears, 

Nor envy's poiſon'd arrows fears; 


| By rankling malice never ſtung, 


I ſhun the venom-venting tongue, 
And at the jovial banquet hate 
Contentions, battles, and debate: 
When to the lyre's melodious ſound 
With Phyllis in the dance I bound, 


| The blooming fair, the ſilver lyre, 


Should only dance and love inſpire: 
Then let us paſs life's peaceful day 
ln mirth and innocence away. 


ODE XLIII. 


THE GRASHOPPER, 


Ture, ſweet graſhopper, we call 
Happieſt of infects all, * f 
Who front ſpray to ſpray canſt ſkip, . 
And the dew «t mormug ſip: | 
Little ſips intpire to ſing ; 

1 hen thour't happy as a king. 

All, whatever thou canſt ſee, 

Herbs and flowers belong to thee; 
All the. verious ſeaſons yield, 

Al the produce of the field. 

Thou, quite innocent ot harm, 
Lov'lt the tarmer aud the farm 
dinging ſweet when fun mer's near, 
Thou to all mankind art dear; 
Dear to all-the tuneful nine 

Seated round the throne divine; 
Dear to Phœous, god of day, 

He inſpir d thy {priphtly lay, 

And with voice melodious bleſt, 
And im vivid colours dreſt, 

Thou from ipoi: oi time art free; 
Age can never injure thee. 

Wiſcſt daughter of the earth ! 

Foud of ſong, and full of mirth ; 


Fo 
Free from fleſh, exempt from pains, 
No blood riots in thy veins; 

To the bleſt I equal thee; 

Thou'rt 2 demi-deity, 


ODE XLIV. 
THE DREAM. 


T vxram'y that late I pinions wore, 

Aud ſwiftly ſeem'd through air to ſoar; 

Me flecter Cupid quick as thought, 

 Purſu'd, and in an inſtant caught, 

Though at his feet hung weights of lead: 
hat can this viſion mean, I faid ? 

Its myſtic ſenſe I thus explain; 

I who ere-while have worn the chain 

Of many 2 fair-one for a day, 

Then flung the flowery band away, 

Am now involy'd and fetter'd faſt 

In links that will for ever laſt. 


ODE XLV. 
By another Hand, 


CUPIB'S DARTS. 


As the god of manual arts 

Forg'd at Lemnos miſſile darts, 
Darts of fteel for Cupid's bow, 
Source of joy, and ſource of woe; 
Venus, faſt as Vulcan wrought, 
Ting'd them in a honey'd draught: 
But her ſon in bitter gall 
Ting'd them, doubly-ting'd them all. 
Here, releas'd from wars alarms, 
Enters the fierce god of arms; 
Whether led by will or chance, 
Here he ſhakes his weighty lance. 
Cupid's ſhafts with fcornſul eyes 
Strait he views, and ſtrait decries: 

* This is ſlight, and that a toy, 
Fit for children to employ.” 
© Theſe (ſaid Cupid) I admit 
© Toys indeed, for children fit: 

* But, if I divine aright, 
© Take it this is not ſo ſlight.” 
Mars rcceives it; Venus ſmiles 

At her ſon's well- ſeaſon'd wiles. 
Mars with ſudden pain poſſeſt. 
Sighs from out his inmoſt breaſt : 
* Cupid, you aright divine, 
ce Not ſo flight this ſhaft of thine ; 
„ Small of fize: but ſtrong of make 
* Take it have try'd it—take.” 
No, reply'd the wanton boy, 

5 Keep it, Mars, *tis but a toy.” 


ODE XLVI. 


THE POWER Or GOLD, 


Love's = pain that works our woe; 
Not to love, is painful too : 

But, alas ! the greateſt pain 

Waits the love that meets diſdain, 
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FAWKES'S ANACREON, a 


What avails ingenuous worth, 
Sprightly wit, or noble birth ? 
All theſe virtues uſeleſs prove ; 
Gold alone engages love. 

May he be completely curſt, 
Who the ſleeping miſchief firſt 10 
Wak'd to life, and vile before, | 
Stamp'd with worth the ſordid ore. 
Gold creates in brethren ſtrife ; 
Gold deſtroys the parent's life; 
Gold produces civil jars, 
Murders, maflacres, and wars: 
But the worſt effect of gold, 
Love, alas ! is bought and ſold. 


ODE XLVII. 
YOUNG OLD#AGE. 


Yes, yes, I own, I love to ſee 

Old men facetious, blithe, and free; 

| love the youth that light can bound, 

Or graceful ſwim th* harmonious round: 
But when old-age jocoſe though gray, 

| Can dance and frolic with the gay; 

Tis plain to all the jovial throng, 
Though hoar the head, the heart is young. 


ODE XLVIII. 
By Dr. Broome. 
GAY LIFE, 


Gier me Homer's tuneſub lyre, 
Let the ſound my breaſt inſpire ! 
But with no troubleſome delight 
Of arms, and heroes ſlain in fight : 
Let it play no conqueſts here, 
Or conqueſts only o'er the fair! 

Boy, reach that volume — book divine 

The ſtatutes of the god of wine: 
He, legiſlator, ſtatutes draws. 


And, faithful to the weighty truſt, 

Compel his votaries to be juſt; 

Thus, round the bowl impartial flies, 

Til! to the ſprightly dance we riſe ; 

We friſk it with a lively bound, 

Charm'd with the lyre's harmonious ſound ; 
Then pour forth, with an heat divine, 
Rapturous ſongs that breathe of wino. 


ODE XLIX. 
By anetber Hand. 
TO A PAINTER, 


Wultr you my lyve's ſoft numbers hear, 
Ingenious painter, lend an ear, 
And, while it charms your raviſh'd heart, 
Diſplay the wonders of your art. 

Firſt draw a nation blithe and gay, 
Laughing and ſporting life away; 
Let them in ſprightly dances bound, 
While their {hrijl pipes the Bacche found; 
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And I, his judge, enforce his laws ; 10 
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And, if you can perſeQion give, 
Bid every breathing figure live: 
And then, leſt life inſipid preve, 
To make them happy, bid them love, 


ODE L. 
By Dr. Broome. 


THE HAPPY EFFECTS OF WINE. 


der! ſee! the jolly god appears, 
His hand a mighty goblet bears; 
With ſparkling wire full char;,'d it flows, 


The ſov'reign cure of human woe 


Wine gives a kind releaſe from care, 
And courage to ſubdue the fair; 
Inſtructs the cheerful to dvance, 
Harmonious in the ſprightly dance. 
Hail, goblet, rich with generous wines ! | 
See ! round the verge a vine-branch twines. Io 
See how the mimic cluſters roll, 
As ready to refil the bowl. 
Wine keeps its happy patients free 
From every painful malady ; 
Our beſt phyſician all the year; 
Thus guarded, no diſeaſe we fear, 
No troubleſome diſeaſe ind 
Until another year ge 
And loads again the frultful vine, 
And brings again our health—new wine. 20 


",ODE LI. 
By anoiber Hand. 
ON A DISK, REPRESENTING VENU?, 


Rare artiſt, whoſe inventive ſkill 
Could this orb with wonders fill 
Where the mimic ocean glides 
Soft with the well diſſcmbled tides; 
The waves ſeem floating, and above 
Shines the beauteous queen of love : 
The workman's fancy mounted high, 
And ſtole th' idea from the ſky. | 
Tranſporting fight !—-the waves conceal . 
But what twere impiovs to reveal! 10 
She, like ſome flower all bloſſom'd gay; 
#ines along the ſmiling way. 
The amorous waters, as ſhe ſwims, 
Crowd to embrace her ſnowy limbs; 
Then, proudly ſwelling to be preſt, 
Beneath her ſnowy fragrant breaſt, 
Ambitiouſly upriſe on high, 
And lift the goddeſs to the ſky : 
Ard, while her lucid limbs they lave, 
She brightens the tranſparent wave; 20 
do violets enlighten'd glow, 
Surrounded by the Lly's ſnow. 
But ſee ! a lovely ſmiling train, 
Conſpicuous o'er the limpid main, 
The queen attends ! in triumph moves 
Gay Cupid with his laughing loves. 
On dolphins borne, in ſtate they ride, 
And beautify the filver tide ; 
TSANS. II. : 


Dancing around in ſhoals they play; 
And humble adoration pay. OR 
Rare art, that life to phantoms gives! 
See! ſee! a ſecond Venus lives. 


- ODE LI. 
By Dr. Broeme, 
GRAPES, OR THE VINTAGE; 


bo ! the vintage now is done 
And purpled with th' autumnal ſun : 
The grapes gay youths and virgins bear, 
| The ſweeteſt product of the year 
In vars the heavenly load they lay, 
And ſwift the damſels trip away: 
The youths alone the wine: preſs tread, 
For wine's by ſkilful drunkards made. 
Meantime the mirthful ſopg they raiſe, . 
lo! Bacchus to thy praiſe ! 10 
And viewing the bleſt juice in thought, 
Quaft an imaginary draught. 
Gaily through wine the old advance, 
And doubly tremble in the dance: 
In fancy 'd youth they chant and play, 
Forgetful that their locks are gray. 

Fhrough wine the youth completes his loves; 
He haunts the ſilence of the groves : | 
Where ſtretch d beneath th* embowering ſhade 
He ſees ſome love- inſpiring maid ; 29 
On beds of roſy ſweets ſhe lies, 

Inviting fleep to cloſe her eyes: 

Faſt by her fide his limbs he throws, 
Her hand he ptefles—breathes his vows ; 
And cries, * My love, my ſoul, comply 
“ This inſtant, or alas! I die.“ 

ln vain the youth perſuaſion tries! 


In vain !—her tongue at leaſt denies : 


Then, ſcorning death through dull deſpair; 
He ſtorms th' unwilling willing fair; 
Bl-fling the grapes that could diſpenſe 
The happy, happy impudence. 


ODE Lui. 
By Dr. Broome, 
THE ROSE, 


Come, Iyriſt, tune thy harp, and play 
Reſponſive ts my vocal lay; 
Gently touch it, while I ſing 
The roſe, the glory of the ſpring. _ 

To heaven the roſe in fragrance flies, 
The ſweeteſt incenſe of the ſkies, 
Thee, joy of earth, when vernal hours 
Pour forth a blooming waſte of flowers, 
The gaily ſmiling graces wear | 
A trophy in their flowing hair : 16 
Thee Venus, queen of beauty, loves, 
And, crown'd with thee, more graceful moves. 

In fabled ſong, and tuneful lays, K 
Their favourite roſe the muſes praiſe: 
To pluck the roſe the virgin train 


With blood their . fingers ſtain; 
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Nor dread the pointed terrors round, 
That threaten and inflict a wound: 

See! how they wave the charming toy, 
Now kiſs, now ſnuff the-fragrant joy. 
The roſe the poets ſtrive: ro j raiſe, 
And for it would exchange their bays; 
Ot! ever to the ſprightly feaſt 
Admitted, welcome, pleaſing gueſt ! 
But chiefly when the goblet flows, 
And roſy wreaths adorn our brows ! 
Lovely ſmiling roſe, how (ſweet 
All objects where thy beauties meet! 

Aurora, with a bluſhing ray, 

And roſy fingers, fpreads the day: 

The graces more enchanting ſhow, 

When roſy bluſhes paint their ſnow; 

And every pleas'd beholder ſeeks 

The roſe in Cytherea's checks. | 
When pain afflicts, or ſickneſs grieves, 

Its juice the drooping heart relieves; 

And, after death, its odours ſhed 

A pleaſing fragrance o'er the dead ; 

And when its withering charms decay, 

And ſinking, fading, die away, 

Triumphant o'er the rage of time, 

It keeps the fragrance of its prime. 

Come, lyriſt, join to ſing the birth 

Of this ſweet eeing of the earth 

When Venus from the ocean's bed 

Raid o'er the waves her lovely head; 

When warlike Pallas ſprung ſrom Jove, 

Tremendous to the powers above, 

To grace the world the teeming earth 

Gave the fragrant infant birth; 

And, © This,” ſhe cry'd, I this ordain 

„ My favourite, queen of flowers to reign.” 

But firſt, th' aſſembled gods debate 

The future wonder to create ; 


Agreed at length, from heaven they threw 


A drop of rich nectareous dew : 

A bramble-ſtem the drop receives, 

And ſtrait the roſe adorns the leaves, 
The gods to Bacchus gave the flower, 

To grace him in the genial hour. 


ODE LIV. 
By Dr. Broome. 


CROWN YOUNG, 


Wares ſprightly youth my eyes ſurvey, 

I too am young, and I am gay; 

In dance my active body ſwims, 

And ſudden pinio!s lift my limbs. 

Haſte, crown, Cybeba, crown my brows, 

With garlarids of the fragrant roſe ! 

Hence, hoary age |—I now am young, 
And dance the mirthful youths among. 
Come then, my friends, the goblet drain! 
Bleſt juice !—1 feel thee in each vein ! 

See ! how with active bounds I ſpring ! 
How ſtrong, and yet how ſweet I fing ! 
How bleſt am I, who thus excel 
In pleaſing arts of trifling well ! 
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FAWKES'S ANACREON. 


ODF. LV. 
By Dr. Brome. 
THE MARK. 


Tur ſtately ſteed expreſſive bears 

A mark imprinted on his hairs : 

The turban, that adorns the brows - 

Of Aſia's ſons, the Parthian ſhows : | 

And marks betray the lover's heart, $ 
Deeply engrav'd by Cupid's dart; 

| I plainly read them in his eyes, 

That look too fooliſh, or too wiſe, 


ODE I. VI. 
By Dr. Broome. 
OLD AGE. 


Aras! the powers of life decay! 
My hairs are fall'n, or turn'd to gray; 
The ſmiling bloom, and youthful grace, 
Is baniſh'd from my faded face : 
Thus mam behold, with weeping eyes, 
Himſelf half dead before he dies. 

For this, and for the grave l fear, 
And pour the never- ceaſing tear: 
A dreadful proſpect ſtrikes my eye, 
I ſoon muſt ſicken, ſoon muſt die. 

For this the mournſyl groan I ſhed, 
I dread—alas ! the hour I dread! 
What eye can ſtedfaſtly ſurvey 
Death, and its dark tremendous way ? 
For ſoon as fate has clos'd our eyes, 
Man dies—for ever, ever dies! 
All pale, all ſenſeleſs in the urn! 
Never, ah ! never to return. 


ODE LVII. 
THAT WE SHOULD DRINK WITH MODERAT10N, 


BIN hither, boy, a mighty bowl, 
And let me quench my thirſty ſoul; . 
Fill two parts water, fill it high, 
Add one of wine, for | am dry: 
Thus let the limpid ſtream allay 
The jolly god's too potent ſway, 
Quick, boy, diſpatch—My friends, no more, 
Thus let us drinking rant and roar ; 
Such clamorous riot better ſuits 
Unpoliſh'd Scythia's barbarous brutes : 10 
et us, while muſic tunes the ſoul, | 
Mix temperance in the friendly bowl. 


ODE LVIII. 
THE LOVE-DRAUGUHT. 


As late of flow'rets freſh and fair 

I wove a chaplet for my hair, 

Beneath a roſe, gay ſummer's pride, 
The wanton god of love I ſpy'd, 
I ſeiz'd him, reſolute of ſoul, 

And plung'd him in my flowing bowl, 
Reſolv'd to have a draught divine, 
And fairly ſwallow'd him in wine : 
EF'er ſince his fluttering wings impart 


Strange titillations to my heart, | a> 
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ODE LIX, 
TO A\SCORNFUL BEAUTY, 


Wur thus with ſcornful look you ly, 
Wild Thracian filly, tell me why! 
Think'ſt thou that I no ſkill poſſeſs, 
And want both courage and addreſs ? 
Know, that whenever I think fit 

To tame thee with a galling bit, 

Juſt where l pleaſe, with tighten'd rein, 
I'll urge thee round the duſty plain, 
Now on the flowery turf you feed, 
Or lightly bound along the mead, 

So wild, fo wanton, and untry'd, 


10 


You want ſome youth to mount and ride. 


ODE LX. 


EPITHALANIUM ON THE MARRIAGE OF STRATO- 


CLES AND MYKILLA. 


Venus, fair queen of gods above, 
Cupid thou mighty power of love, 
And Hymen bland, by heaven deſign'd 
The fruitful ſource of human kind: 
To you, as to the lyre | ſing, | 

Flows honour from the ſoinding ſtring ; 
Propitious to the numbers prove, 

O, Venus, Hymen, god of love. 

View, gentle youth, with rapture view 
This blooming bride, ordain'd for you : 
Riſe quick, and feaſt on all her charms, 
Leſt, like a bird ſhe fly your arms. 

O happy youth ! by Venus bleſt, 

But happier on Myrilla's breaſt : 

+ See how the fair one, ſweetly coy, 
All ſoft confuſion, meets the joy, 
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Blooming as health, freſh as May- flowers, 


And bright as radiant noon-tide hours.“ 


Of all the flowers upon the plains, 
The roſe unmatch'd in beauty reigns; 


Myrilla thus in charms excells, 


She ſhines the roſe among the belles. 
O may, bleſt youth, the god of day 
The pleaſing toils of love ſurvey ; 
And may a beauteous blooming boy 


Crown your ſoft vows with laſting joy! 


ODE L Xl, 
ON GOLD. 


Wurx gold, that fugitive unkind, 
With pinions ſwifter than the wind, 
Flies from my willing arms away, 
(For gold with me will never ſtay) 
With careleſs eyes his flight I view, 
Who would perfidious foes purſue ? 
When from the glittering miſchief free; 
What mortal can compare with me ? 
All my inquietudes of mind 

I give to murmur with the wind : 
Love ſweetly tunes my melting lyre 


To tender notes of ſoft defire. 


But when the vagrant finds I burn 
With rage, and flight him in his turn, 
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He comes, my qulet to deſtroy, 
Wich the mad family of joy: 
Adieu to love, and ſoft deſire! 
He ſteals me from my ſoothing lyre. 
O faithleſs gold! thou dear deceit ! 
Say, wilt thou ſtill my fancy cheat? 20 
This lute ſar ſweeter tranſport brings, 
More pleaſing theſe love-warbled ſtrings: 


For thou with envy and with wiles 


Me of my deareſt love beguiles, 

Daſhing the cup of ſweet deſire, 

And robb'ſt me of my golden lyre. 

Then, for with me thou wilt not ſtay, - 

To faithleſs Phrygians ſpeed'ſt away, 

Proud and aſſiduous tv pleaſe | | 

Thoſe ſons of perfidy and eaſe, _ 30 
Me from the muſe thou would'ft detain, 

But all thy tempting arts are vain; 

Ne'er ſhall my voice forget to ſing, 

Noe this right hand to touch the ſtring : 


Away to other climes! Farewell! 


Leave me to tune the vocal hell, 


ODE LXII, 
' ON THE SPRING, 


WaarT bright joy can this exc2edy 
This of roving v'er the mead ? 
Where the hand of Flora pours, 
5weeteſt, voluntary flow'rs ; 
Where the zephyr's balmy gale 
Vantons in the lovely valc- 

O how pleaſing to recline 
Underneath the ſpreading vine, 


lu the cloſe concealment laid 


W.th a love inſpiring maid ! | 1 
Fair, and ſweet, and young, and gay, 


Charting all the live- long day. 


ODE LXil. 


TO CUPID, 


- Micury god of flames and darts, 


Great controuler of all hearts; 

With thge Venus, lovely fair, 

Venus wh the golden hair, 

And the bright-ey'd Dryads play, 

Nymphs that on the mountains ſtray : 

Come, propitious to my.vow, 

Leave the the mountain's rugged brow ; 

Quick deſcend into the plain, IC 
Where the object of my pain, 

Sweet Eurypyle imparts | 

Anxious hopes to youthful hearts; 

Melt to love the yielding fair, 

Teach her not to give deſpair z 

Thou my paſſion muſt approve, 

Melt the yielding fair to love. b 


3 ODELXIV. 
| TO TEE SAME. 


Idal1aN god, with golden hair, 


| ©@ Cupid, ever young and fair, 
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Fly to my aid, and ſafely ſhroud 

Me in a purple-beaming cloud, 

And on thy painted wings convey 
A faithful Raw on his way. 

Thy blandiſhraents diſturb my reſt, 
And kindle tumults in my breaſt ; 
The pleaſing poiſon was convey'd 
Late from the lovely Leſbian maid ; 
Her ſun-bright eye diſcharg'd a dart, 
That rankling preys upon my heart: | 
In ſparkling wit beyond compare, 
She flights, alas! my ſilver hair, 
Regardleſs of my heart-felt pain, 
And fondly loves ſome happier ſwain. 


ODE LXV, 
ON HIMSELF. 


T LATELY thought, delightful theme! 
Anacreon ſaw me in a dream, 
The Teian ſage, the honey'd bard, 
Who call'd me with a ſweet regard; 
I, pleas'd to meet him, ran in haſte, 
And with a friendly kifs embrac'd. 

"Tis true, he ſeem'd a little old, 
But gay and comely to behold; 
Still bow'd to Cytherea's ſhrine, 
His lip was redolent of wine: 
He reel'd as if he ſcarce could ſtand, 
But Cupid led him by the hand, 

The poet, with a gentle look, 
A chaplet from his temples took, 
'That did of ſweet Anacreon breathe, 
And ſmiling gave to me the wreath. 
Ifrom his brow the flow'ry crown 
Receiv'd, and plac'd it on my own: 
" ence all my woes unnumber' d flow, 
F'er fince with raging love I glow. 


ODE LXVI. 
y By Dr Broome. 
ON APOLLO. 


Once more, not uninſpir'd, the ſtring 
I waken and ſpontaneous ſing : 

No Pythic I2urel-wreath I claim, 
That liſts ambition into fame: 

My voice unhidden tunes the lay; 
Some god impells and I obey. 


Attend, ye groves ! the mule prepares 


A ſacred ſong in Phrygian airs ; 

Such as the ſwan expiring ſings, 

Melodious, by Cayſter's ſprings, 

Where liſtening winds in ſilence hear, 

And to the gods the muſic bear. 
Celeſtial muſe! attend 2nd bring 

Thy aid, while 1 thy Phœbus ſing ; 

To Phæœbus and the muſe belong 

The laurel, lyre, and Delphic ſong. 
Begin, begin the lofty ſtrain ! 


How Phœbus lov'd, but lov'd in vain! 


How Daphne fled his guilty flame, 
And ſcorn'd a god that offer d ihame. 
With glorious pride his vows ſhe hears, 


And heaven, indulgent to her prayers, 
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To laurel chang'd the nymph, and gave 

Her foliage to reward the brave. 
Ah! how, on wings of love convey'd, 

He flew to claſp the panting maid ' 

Now, now o'ertakes but heaven deceives 

His hope—he ſeizes only l-aves. | 
Why burns my raptur'd breaſt? ah! why? 

Ah! whicher ſtrives my ſout to fly; 30 

feel the pleaſing frenzy ſtrong, 

Impulſive to ſome nobler ſong : 

Let. let the wanton fancy play, 

But guide it, left it devious ſtray. 
But, O ! in vain—my muſe denies 

| Her aid, a ſlave to lovely eyes; 

Suffice it to rehearſe the pains 

Of bleeding nymphs and dying ſwains; 

Nor dare to wield the ſhafts of love 

That wound the gods, and conquer Jove, 40 
I yield Adieu the lofty ſtrain! 

Anacreon is himſelf again : 

Again the melting ſong I play, 

Attemper d to the vocal lay, 

See ! fee ' how, with attentive ears, 

The youths imbibe the nectar'd airs ! 


And quaff, in bow'ry ſhades reclin'd, 


My precepts, to regale the mind. 
ODE LXVII. 


ON LOVE, 


| To love I wake the filver ſtring, 

And of his ſoft dominion ſing : 

A wreath of flowers adorns his brow, _ 
the ſweeteſt, faireſt flowers that blow: 


a 


And him the gods above obey. 
} ODE LXVIII. 


THE SUFPLICATION. 


Queen of the woodland chaſe, whoſe darts 
Unerrivg pierce the mountain-harts, 

Diana chaſte, Joves daughter fair, 

Suppliant to thee I breathe my prayer. 

Deicend, propitious to my vow, 

To where the ſtreams of Lethe flow : 

in pity aid a hapleſs race, 

Bright goddeſs of the woodland chaſe; - 

With holy awe they own thy ſway, 

Aud meek in reverence obey. 10 


ä — 
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ODE LXIX. 
ARTEMON. 
A Fragment. 


New Artemon, a favourite name, 
Inſpires Eurypyle with flame: 
An upſtart of ignoble blood, 
Who plodded late in ſhoves of wood; 
And rovnd his waiſt, inſtead of veſt, 
Wore a cow's itinking hide undreſt, 
Which might, on fit occaſion, yield/ 
Rank covering for a rotten ſhield- 
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All mortals own his mighty ſway, 5 
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This wretch, with other wretches vile, 

Liv'd hard by drudgery and toil ; 10 
Oſt ſentenc'd cruel pains to feel 

At whipping-poſt, or racking-wheel: 

But now, conſpicuous from afar, 

He rides triumphant in his car ; 


With golden pendants in his cars, 


Aloft the filken reins he bears, © 
Proud, and effeminately gay: | 

His ſlaves an ivory ſkreen diſplay, 5 
To guard him from the ſolar ray. 
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ODE LXX, 


TO HIS Bor. 


| Boy, while here I fit ſupine, 


Bring me water, bring me wine; 


| Bring me, to- adorn my brow, 


Wreaths of flowers that ſweetly blow: 
Love invites—-—0 ! let me prove 
The joys of wine, the ſweets of love. 


— — 


NOTES ON THE ODES. 


FLY ODE I. 

This ode is, with great reaſon and propriety, 
placed at the head of theſe beautiful little poenis : 
for love, the argument, is in a good mealure the 
argument of all the reſt. —The invention of it has 
been eſteemed ſo happy and gallant, and the turn 
ſo delicate, that the beſt maſters of antiquity have 
copied this excellent original. Horace had it in 
view, Ode 12. Book 2. 


Nolis longa ferz bella Numantiz, 

Nec dirum Hannibalem, nec Siculum mare, 

Fzno purpureum ſanguine, mollibus 
Aptari citharæ modis, 


Dire Hannibal, the Roman dread, 


Numantian wars which rag'd ſo long, 


And ſeas with Punic flaughter red, 


Suit not the ſofter lyric ſong, a 
z Lord Chief Baron Gilbert. 


Ovid has inlined it in ſeveral of his elegies: 
In the following diſtich he ſeems to have compre- 
hended the ſubſtance of the hole ode, Eleg. 12, 
Book 3. 


Oum Thebæ, cum Troja forent, cum Cæſaris acta; 
Ingenium movit ſola Corinna meum. 


Though Thebes and Troy remain, and Cæſar's 
praiſe, | 
Hluſtrious themes that might my fancy raiſe, 
Corinna only can iuſpire my lays. 
Bion of Smyrna has beautifully imitated this 
ode at the end of the fourth idyllium. 
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To praiſe a hero, when I ſtrike the lyre, 

Or nobly daring to ſome god aſpire, 

In ſtrains more languid flows the nerveleſs ſong, 

The fault'ripg accents die upon my tongue; 


But when with love or Lycidas l glow, | 
Smooth are my lays, the numbers ſweetly flow, 


Ver. 3. Agamemnon and Menelaus, the chief 
commanders at the ſiege of Troy. By the Atridæ 
the poet means the Trojan, and by Cadmus the 
Theban war. | | 
Ver. 9. M. Dacier judiciouſly obſerves, in his 
notes on the twenty-ſixth ode of the firſt book of 
Horace, that the poets, when they would cele- 
brate any extraordinary ſubje&, were wont to ſay 
they bad new-ſtrung their lyre. | | 


— unc fidibus novis, 
Hunc Leſbio ſacrare plectro, 
Teque tuaſque decet forores. 


To ſound his praiſe, O muſe, is thine, 


In concert with the tuneful nine, 
On the fam'd Lefbian lyre new-ſtrung, 
In numbers ſweet, as old Alczus ſung. 


Ver. 14. The Greek word, avrigevem, is very 
ſtrong and expreſſive, and means, © to return 'a 
coutrary ſound. To underſtand this paſſage clear- 
ly, we muſt imagine that Anacreon is ſinging aud 
playing upon the lyre; which, inſtead of anſwer» 
ing to his voice in heroic numbers, returned 
the ſounds of love. Tibullus has a ſimilar expreſs» 
ſion, Eleg. 4. Book 3. + "a, , 


Tunc ego nec cithara poteram gaudere ſonora, 
Nec ſimiles chordis reddere voce ſonos. 


No more I tun'd the loud reſounding ſtring, 
Nor to the lyre's ſweet melody could fing, 


Ver. 15. 2 
—Heroum clara valete 


Nomina, non apta eſt gratia veſtra mihi. 
a — 


Ovid, Eleg. 1. Book 2. 


Ye heroes of immortal ſime, adieu! 
Ill ſuits the warbling of my lyre with you. 


ODE 11. 


Phocylides has copied great par tof this ode in 
his admonitory poem: 
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Arms to all creatures God's abundant care 
Afﬀeords; light pinions to the birds of air; 
The lordly lion boaſts his matchleſs might; 
The bull's bright horns are terrible in fight; 
The ſting ſharp-pointed is the bee's defence; 
The ſhield and buckler of mankind is ſenſe. 


Ver. 10. The Greek word g2omun generally 
fignifies prudence; and ſo Stephens has tranſlated 
it : But as it would be highly abſurd to ſuppoſe 
that nature had f-rgot that uſeful ingredient in 
the compoſition of the ladies we muſt look out 


— . 


for another interpretation. ®Þgovgue equally lig- | 


niſies magnanimity. lt i ſimilar to an expreſſi n 
of Tully, in Off. 1. 19.—“ Elatio et magnitudo 
animi:” And as Mr John Addiſon, in his note 
on this paſſage. obſerves, © By courage, when ap- 
« plied to man, is properly meant that ſuperiority 
of mind, which is man's peculiar characteriſtic 
and charter of dominion.” 


Ver. 14. Coluthus, in his poem on the Rape of 
Helen, has the ſame thought, ſpeaking of Venus : 
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Of all the gods, no regal ſway l bear, 

Nor, weak and timid, wield the martial ſpear ; 
Yet great my pow'r, for my reſiſtleſs darts 
Are ſmiles and loves that triumph over hearts, 


And alittle further, 
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No fights I know, averſe to war's alarms; 
Idalian Venus has no need of arms: 
The fair are irreſiſtible in charms. 


Nonnus introduces Venus ſpeaking after the 
ſame manner : 


E og t Tis . £449 Zafos 1794 vo hg. 


Reſiſtleſs beauty for a ſword I wear, 
And charms more piercing than the pointed ſpear. 


The Romas were ſo fully cor vinced of the power 
of beauty, that the word fortis, ſtrong or valiant, 
ſignifies likewiſe fair or handſome; as appears by 
two paſſages in Plautus —— Eacchid. Act 2 Sc. 
2. 38. 
Et Miles Glor. Act. 4. Sc. 3. 13. Ecquid fortis 
viſa eſt ? | 


ODE in. 


This, as Longepierre obſerves, is one of the 
moſt beautiful of Anacreon's oges, Nothing gan 


« Sed Bacchis etiam tibi fortis viſa eſt ?- 


— 
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ANACREON. 


be more ingenious than the fiction, which is ſome- 
thing ſimilar to the fable of the Serpent and the 
Labourer.” 

Ver. 4. Two conſtellations near the northern 
pole. Bootes is alſo called Arctophylax, or the 
Bear-keeper. Aratus, in his Phenomena, has three 
lines perfectly ſimilar to this paſſage of Anacreon, 


Eri 3' EAixns pig 12.400) £01xws 
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Behind, and ſeeming to urge on the Bear, 
Arctophylax, on earth Bo6res nam'd, 
Sheds o'er the arctic car his ſilver light, 


Ver. 46. The ancients placed the ſeat of love 
in the liver, as might be proved from ſeveral paſ- 


ſages. 


Cum tibi fervens amor et libido, 
Quz ſolet matres furiare equorum, 
dæ viet circa jecur ulceroſum. 


And burning love and lothſome luſt, 
Such as the madding fillies fires, 
Still in thy canker'd liver rage. 


Duncombe. 
Theocritus, Idyll. 1 . ver, 16. 

r ra ragt Gιẽỹ¶Ü)ꝛ os. 

— She in his liver fix'd a dart. 


And in the thirteenth Idyl. ver. 72. ſpeaking of 
Hercules, he ſays, 


Xa yoo tow 9475 are auen. 
For in his liver love had fix d a wound. 


There is an epigram in the ſevently book of the 
Aathalogia, to the ſame purpoſe. 


Arty, Egg, npeding vt xa Tal. ed indupers 
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Ceaſe, love, to wound my liver and my heart: 
If I muſt ſuffer, chooſe ſome * Part. 


ODE IV. 


Ver. 2. Madam Dacier obſerves, that the an- 
cients, by way of indulgence, uſed to repoſe 
the. ſclvcs on large heaps of fragrant herbs, leaves, 
and flowers. 

Ver. 7. Seneca, in his Hercules Furens, Act 
I. Scene 2. Ver. 177 has the ſame ſentiment. 


Properat curſu 
Vita citato, volucrique die 


Rota præcipitis vertjfur anni. 
With rapid r at a ſtay, N 


Life ſwiftly poſts along, and, day by day, 
The year's great wheel inceſſant rolls away. ) 
Ver. 14. Anjhologia, Book 7. | 


Ev Gor! ra ri Te K id Ai 


* 


Hor. B. 1. Ode 2, | 


* 


NOTES ON 


Phyllis, while living, let us life employ 

In the ſoft tranſports of Idalian joy: 

For when we die, (and die alas! we muſt} 
All that remains is aſhes, bones, or dult. 


Nos ubi decidimus 
Quo pius Aineas quo Tullus dives, et Ancus, 
Pulvis ct umbra fumus. Her. 


But to the dreary realms below 
Who ſink, muſt no return for ever know !' 
Enroll'd among the mighty dead, 
Our body will be duſt, our ſoul à ſhade. 
| Duncombe. 


There are two epigrams in the ſecond book of 
the Anthologia, very ſimilar to this paſſage of | 


Anacreon 3 
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Drink and rejoice, for let us wiſely think, 

My friend, we muſt not always laugh and drink : 
Our heads we'll crown with flow'rs and rich per- 
fumes $434. 

Before they're vainly laviſh'd on our tombs, 
Cares and anxieties I now reſign, 

Or drown them in a mighty bowl of wine. 
When dead, Deucalion may, if he thinks good, 


Drench my cold carcaſe in a wat'ty flood, 


Mts geuge, tun 544185 Mbiei; FHMGITE Lag, 
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No flow'ry chaplets unavailing ſpread, 

Nor kindle living lamps to light the dead. 
Vain are theſe honours; rather while I live, 
To me the {weet, the rich oblation give. 


On the cold tombs no fragrant unguents ſhed, 5 


Of theſe cuſtoms of the ancients of pouring 
ſweet unguents on the tombs of the dead, and 
«owning them with flowers, &c. Sce Potter's 
Antiquities, 

Ver. 22. The ancients believed, that the happy 
ſouls in the Elyſian fields enjoyed thoſe pleaſures 
which they moſt delighted in when living, Thus 
Virgil, ; 

Pars pedibus plaudunt choreas, et carmina dicunt. 


Thoſe raiſe the ſong divine, and theſe advance 
la meaſur'd ſteps to form the ſolemn dance. Pitt. 


Tibullus, Book 1. Eleg. 3. ; . 
Sed me, quod facilis tenero ſum ſemper amari 
Ipſa Venus campos ducet in Ely ſios: 
Hic choreæ, cantus vigent, &c. 


Then love my ghoſt (for love I ſtill obey d) 
Will grateful uſher to th* Elyſian ſhade; 
There joy and ceaſeleſs revelry prevail, 


There ſoothing muſic floats on ev'ry gale; 


THE ODES, — 


There painted warblers hop from ſpray to ſpray, 

And, wildly-pleaſing, ſwell the gen'ral lay : 

There ev'ry hedge, untaught, with caſſia blooms, 

And ſcents the ambient air with rich perfumes ; © 

There ev'ry mead a various plenty yields; 

There laviſh Flora paints the purple fields: 

With cesſcleſs light a brighter Phœhus glows, 

No ſickneſs tortures, and no ocean flows: 

But youths aſſociate with the gentle fair, 

And ſtung with pleaſure, to the ſhades repair: 

With them love wanders whereſoc'er they ſtray, 

Provokes to rapture, and inflames the play: 

But chief the conſtant few, by death betray'd, 

Reign, crowu d withmyrtle, monarchs of the ſhade, | 
Grainger. . 


I hope the reader will not think this quotation, 
tedious, as the paſſage is admirably tranſlated, and 
contains a beautiſul deſcription of Elyſium. 


ODE V. 


The Grecians eſteemed the roſe more than any 
other flower, and admitted it to all their enter- 
tainments, of which there needs no other proof 
than this ode of Anacreon, and likewiſe the fiſty- 
third, where he praiſes this beautiful lower with 
the greateſt addreſs and delicacy, The Romans 
equally valued it. Horace ſays, * 


Hunc vina et unguenta, et nimium breves 5 
Flores amenæ ferra jube roſa. 


| Here wine, and oil, and roſes bring, 


Too ſhort-liv'd daughters of the ſpring- 
Durcombe, 


His complaint of the ſhortneſs of the roſe's du- 
ration is au artful and delicate manner of praifiog 
that flower. | 

Ver. 5. The ancients uſed wreaths of flowers, 
and pertumes at their entertainments, not only for. 
plealure, but becaule they imagined that odours * 
prevented the wine from intoxicating them. 


ODE VL. | 


This ode, in the original bears the ſame title- 
as the former, Kg bebe, On the Roſe, Bur, as it 
is univerſally agreed, to be a miſtake of the copy- 
iſts, the editors of Anacreon have given it various 
appe'lations, Barnes calls it Konus, which he 
tranſlates F:/ivium amatoria, The Feſtivial of Love. 
Dr. Trapp intitles it Pug roomy. Convivium, The 
Banquet. Madam Dacier would have it called 
Ihe Maſquerade : but I agree with Longepierre, 


| who thinks it ought to be ſtyled The Party of 


Pleaſure, | 
Ver. 4. The; hyrſus was a ſpear enriched with 
wreaths of ivy, and ſometimes of vine-leaves: It 
was uſed as a weapon by thoſe who attended the 
revels of Bacchus. 4 err 
Ver. 10. Mr. Longepierre quotes a moſt beau- 
tiful epigram from the ſeventh book of the An- 


|} thologia, near the end, ſimilar to this paſſage ; 


which, I think, cannot have juſtice done it in al 5 


Engliſh tranſlation: 


M iin 
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Phyllis the gay, in robe of beauty dreſt, 

Late on my lips a humid kiſs impreſt; 

The kiſs was nectar which the fair beſtow'd, 
For in her am'rous breath a gale of nectar flow'd. 
What love, ye gods! what raptures in her kiſs! 
My ſoul was drunk with ecſtaſy of bliſs. _ 

Ver. 12. Hexan Ne, opry, © pouring a 
quid ſound“ The expreſſion is very delicate. 
Horace has ſomething like it, Ode 24 B. 1. 
Cui liquidam pater vocem cum cithara dedit. 
Who ſhar'ft from Jove the melting voice and lyre* 


Duncombe 


Ver. 14. The ancient poets always repreſented 
Bacchus young and beautiful. Sv Ovid, Metam. 
book 4. ver. 17. 


Tibi enim incomſumpta juventas, 


Tu puer æternas, tu formoſiſſi mus alto 


Conſpiceris cœlo: tibi, cum ſine cornibus 1 
Virgineum caput eſt 
To thee eternity of youth is giv'n; 

Unrivall'd in thy bloom thou ſhin'ſt in heav'n ; 
Conceal thy horns, and ey ry charming grace 
Of virgin beauty beightens 3 in thy face.” 


ODE VII. 


Ver. 2. Madam Dacier and Barnes chought, 
danndun might ſigniſy the colour of the wand or 
rod; but as the hyacinth is no where deſcribed to 
be of any colour, the interpretation will not hold 
good. The thought is poetical, and worthy of 
Anacreon, to ſuppoſe Cupid's wand adorned with 
little wreaths of that delicate flower tied round it : 
Or perhaps, by dax 2x02, the poet meant only 
a ſingle hyacinth ; for gat may ſignify the ſtalk 
or ſtem of a flower: — then the moral of this 
charming ode will latently inculcate the irreſiſt- 
ible force of love, in whoſe hands a flower is as 


2 as his bow and arrows that are tipt with 


A hte right reverend author, much admired 
for the elegance of his writings, ſeems to have 
had an eye to this ode when he . che fol- 
lowing lines on a fan: 


Flavia the leaſt and lighteſt toy 

Can with reſiſtleſs art employ : 
This fan, i in meaner hands, would prove 
An engine of ſmall force in love; 


et ſhe, with graceful air and mien, 


Not to be told or ſafely ſeen, 

Directs its wanton motions ſo, 

That it wounds more than Cupid's bow ; 
Gives coolneſs to the matchleſs dame, 
To every other breaſt à flame. 


Ver. 8. His being ſtung by a ſerpent, as Ma- 
dam Dacier obſerves, was to pupiſh his ioſcuſibili- 


{ 


ty, and to ſhow that love, if he would ſubmit ts 
his dominion, would take him under his protec- 
tion. 


ODE VIII. 


Ver. 8. Lyæus was a name given to Bacchus, 
It is derived from the word avs, to looſe or free, 


becauſe wine frees the mind from anxieties. 


Ver. 15. Madam Dacier commends the de- 
licacy and beauty of this ode, though in her 


tranſlation all the ſpirit evaporates : The two laſt 


lines 


Mnwayapycs * 6 T) nay They 1:09 xetnudny. 


Thus miſerably left alone, I wiſh'd to ſleep again; 


ſhe has rendered thus: - Etant donc tout triſte de 
me voir ainſi demeure ſeul, je ne trouvai point 
te de meilleure conſolation, que de me remettre 4 
* dormir.”” There are ſome beautiful lines in 
Ovid's Epiſtle of Sappho to Phaon, as Mr. Pope 
has taught her to ſpeak, which will elucidate this 
paſſage of Anacreon. 


O night more pleaſing than the brighteſt day, 
When fancy gives what abſence takes away, 
And dreſt in all its viſionary charms, 
Reſtores my fair deſerter to my arms! 

But when with day the ſweet deluſions fly, 
And all things wake to life and joy, but J, 

As if once more forſaken, I complain, 

And cloſe my eyes, to dream of you again. 


ODE IX. 


Faber ſays of this ode, that it does not ſeem to 
be the work of one man only, but that the Graces 
joined in concert with the Muſes to finiſh this 
beautiful little piece. 

To underſtand it properly, we muſt remember, 
that it was a cuſtom among the ancients, when 
they undertook long journeys, and were defirous 
of ſending back any news with uncommon expe- 
dition, to take tame pigeons along with them, 
When they thought proper to write to their 
friends, they let one of thele birds looſe, with let- 
ters faſtened to its neck: The bird, once releaſed, 
would. never ceaſe its flight till it arrived at its neſt 
and young ones, The ſame cuſtom ſtill obtains 


among the Turks, and in ſeveral caſtern countries. 


Longepierre has a quotation from ZElian, book 6. 
chap. 7. which proves. that the crow, Kogwy: was 
ſometimes employed in this office, The paſſage 
may be thus trznſlated : © In Egypt, near the lake 


| © Myris, the natives ſhow the monument of a 
1 © crow, of which they give the following ac- 


count: That it was brought up by one of their 


| © Kings called Marrhes, whole epiſtles it carried, 


„ whereſoever he pleaſed, with greater expedi- 
« tion than the ſwifteſt of his meſſengers: That, 
< when he gave his orders, it immediately under- 
« ſtood which way to direct its flight, through 
« what country to paſs, and where to ſtop, To 
« recompenſe theſe ſervices, when it died, Marrhes 
„ honoured it with a monument and an epi 
« taph.“ 
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NOTES ON THE ODES. 


Ver. 6. * The Greeks perfumed their birds, as 
we perfume our lap-dogs.” Madam Dacier. 

Ver. 12. Bathyllus was a young Samian of great 
beauty, and admired by Anacreon. See Ode 29th. 
Horace has taken notice of this paſſion :- 


Non aliter Samio dicunt arſiſſe Bathyllo 
Anacreonta Teium, 

Qui perſæpe carva teſtudine flevit amorem, 
Non elaboratum ad pedem. Epod. 14. 


Such was the fate Anacreon prov'd 
So fondly he Bathyllus lov'd, 
Accuſtom'd his complaints to ſuit 
In caly meaſures to the Jute, Duncumbe. 

This youth was alſo a favourite of Polycrates, 
who erected a ſtatue to him that repreſented A- 
pollo playing upon the lyre. 

Ver 15, 16. The poet could not pay himſelf a 
more delicate compliment, than by ſaying that Ve- 
nus, the mother of the Graces, was glad to pur- 
chaſe a little hymn of his compoſing at the price 
of one of her favourite doves. This paſſage is a 
proof, that Anacreon wrote hymns in honour of 
the gods; which are all loſt, except, perhaps, part 
of the 5cth and 52d odes to Bacchus, the 58th to 
Cupid, the 6oth to Diana, and the 64th to Apollo, 
The 624 ode is alſo an hymeneal hymn. - 

Ver. 35. The dove praiſes the liberality of his 
maſter for admitting him to drink of the ſame wine 
as himſelf, which was an indulgence the ancients 
never allowed to any but their favourites, Thus 
Homer introduces Achilles entertaining Ajax, U- 
lyſſes, and Phœnix, lliad 9. ver. 202. 


With that the chiefs beneath his roof he led, 
And plac'd in ſeats with purple carpets ſpread. 
Then thus—Patroclus, crown a larger bowl, 
Mix purer wine, and open every ſoul. 

Of ail the warriors yonder hoſt can fend, 


Thy friend moſt honours theſe, and theſe thy friend. 
Hope. 


ODE X. 


The commentators obſerve, that Anacreon makes 
this young country man ſpeak in the Doric dialect, 
which was the moſt ruſtic, to ridicule the unpolite- 
neſs of a perſon who could be ſo inſenſible of the 
charms ot love, as to wiſh to part with his images, 

Ver. t. In the Greek, the price offered is a 
drachm, an Attic coin, value about ſevenpence 
halſpenny Engliſh. 

Ver. 16. Barnes obſerves, that it was uſ.:al for 
the ancient heathens to treat the images of their 
gods well or ill, juſt as they fancied they had been 
uſed by them. The modern Indians chaſtiſe their 
idols with ſcourges, whenever any calamity befalls 
them, There is a paſſage in the ſeventh Idyllivm 
of Theocritus, ſimilar to this of our poet, where a 
perion, aſter having made his ſupplication to the 
god Pan, pleaſantly enough threatens him : 
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But may'ſt thou, if thou dar'ſt my boon deny, 
Torn by fell claws on beds of nettles lie; 
All the cold winter freeze beneath the pole, 


Where Heber's waves down Edon's mountains roll; 


And in the ſcorching heats of ſummer glow, 
Where under Blemyan rocks Nile's boiling waters 


flow. 
ODE XI. 

That natural facility of thought, and that ſweet 
ſimplicity of expreſſion, which are ſo deſervedly 
admired in the writings of Anacreon, abound in 
the original of this beauriful ode. Horace gives 
us his true character, when he tells us he wrote, 
© non elaboratum ad pedem,“ in unlaboured verſe; 
verſe that flows with ſo much eaſe, that it ſeems to 
have coſt him no care or trouble. He played upon 


his lyre, and the numbers came ; therefore he ſays 
of him in another place : 


Nec, fi quid olim luſit Anacreon, 


Hor. L. 4. Od. . 


and blithe Anacreon's ſportive lay 
Still lives, in ſpite of time's deſtructive ſwey. 
Duncambe. 


We have an imitation of this ode in an cpigram 
of Palladas, in the 47th chapter of the ad book of 
the Anthologia. | ; 


Delevit ætas — 
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To me the wanton girls inſul ing ſay, 

Here in this glals thy fading b/oom ſurvey? 
Juſt on the verge of life, tis equal quite, 
Whether my locks are black, cr ſilver white ; 
Roſes around my fragrant brows III twine, 
And diſſipate anxietics in wine. 


Ver. 6. The hair was always eſteemed by the 
ancients the principal ornament of beauty. Apu- 
Icius has this r-morkable paſſage in the ſecond 
hook of his Milefiacks: © Even Venus herſelf, if 
„ ſhe was deſtitute of hair, though ſurrounded by 
* the Graces and Loves, would not have charms to 
* pleaſe her own huſbind Vulcan,” Longepierre 
quotes a haſſage from Petranius, where Eumolpus 
calis tlc hai; the chief grace of beauty: 


Quod ſutamum form decus, cecidere capilli, 
V-rneutetque comas triſtis abegit hyems. 
Nur umbià nudata (va jam tempora merunt, 

Arcaque attritis nidet aduſta pilis. 
© foilax natura deſim ! quz prima dediſti 
Arati noſtræ gaudia, prima rapis. 
infeliz modo crinibus nitebas 
Phœbo pulchrior, & ſorore Phœbi: 
At nunc lævior ære, vel rotundo 
Horti tubere, quod creavit unda, 


Ridentes fugis & times puellas. 
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Ut mortem citins venire credas, 
Scito jam capitis periſſe partem. 

Fall'n is thy hair, for woeful winter hoar 

Has ftol'n thy bloom, and beauty is no more; 


Thy temples mourn their ſhady honours ſhorn, 
Parch'd like the fallow, deftitute of corn. 


- Fallacious gods ! whoſe bleſſings can betray; 


. 


What firſt ye give us, fir{t ye take away. 

Thou, late exulting in thy golden hair, 

As bright as Phœbus, or as Cynthia fair, 

Now view'ſt, alas | thy forchead ſmooth and plain 
As the round fungus, daughter of the rain; 
Smooth as the ſurface of well-poliſh'd braſs, 
And fly'ſt with fear each laughter-loving laſs. 
Death haſtes amain ; thy wretched fate deplore; 
Fall'n is thy hair, and beauty is no more. 


ODE XII, 


Ver. 6. The poet very judiciouſly endeavours 
ts verrify the ſwallow with the mention of Tercus, 
whoſe palace, as the ancients have remarked, was 
carefully avoided by theſe birds. Pliny ſays, “ Arx 
„Regum Thraciæ, a Terei nefaſto crimine inviſa 
* Hirundinibus.” See allo Solinus. From this 
paſſage of Anacreon it ſhould feem, that Philo- 
mela was changed into a ſwallow, and not Progue, 
as Ovid and others have aſſerted. 

Ver. 10. Madam Dacier fays, that this paſ- 
fage, and another in the eight ode 


Intent on love, I ſtrive to greet 

The gameſome — with kiſſes ſweet, 
And, as on pleaſure's brink 1 ſeem, 
Wake, and, behold! 'tis all a dream. 


undoubtedly furniſhed Horace with that beautiful 
ſentiment in the firſt ode of the fourth book: 


Nocturnis te ego ſomniis 

Jam czptum teneo; jam volucrem ſequor 
Te per gramina Martii 

Campi, te per aquas, dure volubiles, 


Which Mr. Pope has aUmirably imitated ; 


Thee dreſs'd in fancy's airy beam, 
Abſent 1 follow through th' extended dream; 
Now, now I ſeize, | claſp thy charms, 


And now you burſt (ah cruel!) from my arms; 


And ſwiſtly ſhoot along the Mall, 
Or ſoftly glide by the Canal, 
Now ſhorg by Cynthia's ſilver ray, 
And new on rolling waters ſnatch'd away. 


 Argentarius imitates this paſſage in an epigram, 
in the firſt book of the Anthologia, which begins, 
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Invidious ſwallow, with thy horrid ſcream 

Why haſt thou wak'd-me frem ſo ſweet a dream? 
Stunn'd by thy noiſe fair Pyrrha, like the wind, 
Flew from wy arms, juſt yielding to be kind. 


YAWKES'S ANACREON. 


Agathias has alſo imitated it in an epigram, ia 
theiſeventh book of the Anthalogia. 
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All night 1 figh with cares of love oppreſt, 

And when the morn indulges baluiy reſt, 

Theſe twitt'ring birds their noiſy mattins keep, 

Recall my forrows, and prevent my fleep; 

Ceaſe envious birds, your plaintive tales to tell, 

I raviſh'd not the tougue of Philomel. 

In deſerts wild, or on ſome mountain's brow, 

Pay all the tributary grief you owe 5 

To Itys, in an elegy of woe. 

Me leave to flecp: in viſionary charms, 

Some dream perhaps may bring Rodanthe to my 
arms, 


ODE XIII. 


Ver. 2 A young Phrygian of great beauty, be- 
loved by Cybele the mother of the gods, who made 
him her prieſt, on condition that he ſhould live 
chaſte : but he broke his vow, 2vd as a puniſh- 
ment, ſhe afflited him with madneſs, in the trauſ- 
ports of which he deprived himſelf of the diflinc- 
tion of his ſex, and would have killed himſelf, had 


him into a pine-tree, | 

Ver. 5. Claros was a city of Ionia near Colo- 
pron, rendered famous for a tountain conſecrated 
to Apollo, who from thence was called Clarius. 
Tacitus gives an account of it in the ſecond book 
of his Annals, where, ſpeaking of Germanicus, he 
ſays, © Apellitque Colophona, ut Clarii Apollinis 
* oraculo uteretur. Non femina illic, ut apud 
Delpbos; ſed certis 8 familiis, & ferme Mileto 
« accerſitus ſacerdos. numerum modo conſultan- 
* tium & nomina audit: tum in ſpecum degreſſus, 
* haulia fon tis arcani aqua, ignarus plerumque li- 
* terarum &carminum, edit re ſponſa verſibus ce m- 
« poſitis ſuper rebus quas quis mente concepit.— 
He landed at Colophon, to conſult the oracle of 
Apollo at Claros. The perſon that delivers the 
oracles there, is not a woman, as at Delphos, but a 
man ſelected out of certain families and frequent- 
ly from Miletus. This prieft only inquires the 
number and names of thoſe that conſult the deity, 
After that, having entered his grotto, and drank of 
the myſterious water, he anſwers the queſtion of 
his inquirers in verſe, though he is generally illi- 
terate, and unacquainted with the muſes. 

Ver. 6. The Greek is Zapunpegeo, laurel- wearing 
Phoebus; becauſe when Daphne eſcaped his pur- 
fuit by being changed into a laurel, he conſecrated 
that tree to higaſell. Ovid Actamerph, 


not Cybele, moved with compaſſion, transformed 


NOTES ON THE OD ES. 


Cui Deus, At quoniam conjux mea nun potes eſſe, 
Arbor eris certe, dixit, mea ſemper habebunt 
Te coma, te citharæ, te noſtræ, Laure, pharettæ. 


To whom the God—* Becauſe thou canſt not be 
« My miſtreſs, | efpouſe thee for my tree: 
« Be thou the prize of honour and renown, 
% The deathlefs poet and the poem crown.” 
| Dryden. 


ODE XIV. 


The ſubject of this ode is to ſhow the irreſiſti- 
ble nature of love. In this little piece, Anacreon 
diſcovers a wonderful delicacy of inventio!: : No- 
thing can be imagined more entertaining than 
this combat, the preparation for it, the iſſue of it, 
aud that natural and admirable reflection with 
which it concludes, _ 

Ver. 12. Avacreon arms himſelf with a ſpear 
and ſhield, to contend with fove. In an ancient 
ep.yram of the AnthoJogia, book 7. we have an 
account of a c mbatant, who put on the brealt- 
plate of reaſon, to withſtand the attacks of this 
dangerous enemy 
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With love | war, and reaſon is my ſhield, 
Nor ever, match'd thus equally, will yield: 
If Bacchus joins his aid, too great the odds; 
Ore and cannot combat two ſuch gods, 
Ver. 19, 20. 
The author of an epigram, in the ſeventh book of 
the Anthologia, /- complains, in like manner, that 
love had exhauſted his quiver by ſhouting at 
him. 
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No more let Cupid's ſhafts the world appal, 
For in my boſom he has lodg'd them all. 


Ver. 2t. This thought is very beautiful and in- 
genious lt is taken from an ancient piece of gal- 


lantry, which ought not to be paſſed over in ſi- 


lence. The heroes of antiquity, when in any 


| deſperate engagement they found their darts 


ſpent, their ſtrength exhauſted, and ſaw no pro- 
ſpect of ſurviving long, would collect all their 
ſpirits and ſtrength, and ruſh headlong with 
amazing impetuoſity upon their enemies, that 
even in death the weight of their bodies, thus 
violently agitated, might bear down their ad- 
verſaries, Examples of this kind of heroiſm are 
frequent in Lucan, Book 3d, ſpeaking of a brave 
veteran : 

Tum vulnere multo 

Effugientem animam lapſos collegit in artus 
Membraque contendit toto, quicunque manebat, 
Sanguine, et hoſtiiem, defeſſis robore membris, 
Inþliit ſolo nociturus pongere puppin. 


— 
— 
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And, book 6. ver. 204. ſpeaking of Scæ va: 
rot munera belli 

Solus obit, denſamque ferens in pectore ſylvam 
Jam gradibus feſſis, in quem cadat, elegit hoſtem. 
En:umber'd ſore with many a painful wound, 
Yardy and {tiff he treads the hoſtile round; 
Gloomy and fierce his eyes the crowd ſurvey, 
Mark where to fix, aud ſingle out the prey. 


' ODE xv. 


Ver. 1. Gyges was the favourite of Candaules, 
king of Lydia, whoſe queen was remarkably beau- 
tiful, and paſſionately admired by her huſband. 
In his vanity, he extolled her charms above mea- 
ſure to Gyges, and, to convince him of her beau- 
ty, determined to ſhow her to him naked; which 
he effected, but not without the queen's diſcover- 
ing that affront; who next morning ſent private- 
ly for Gyges, and reſolutely told him, he muſt 
either ſuffer immediate death for what he had 
done, or diſpatch Candaules, and take her and 
the kingdom of Lydia for his recompenſe. The 
choice was difficult, as he greatly valued his maſ- 
ter: However, the love of life prevailed—he 
{tabbed Cai:davles, married the queen, and took 
poſſeſſion i the kingdom, " 

Ver. 8. There is an epigram in the ſecond book 
of the Anthologia, that has the ſame turn: 
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Ceaſe from thy cares and toils, be ſweetly gay, 
And drink—to-morrow is a diſtant day : 


Improve on time; to bliſs each moment give; 


Not to enjoy this life, is not to live : 

Our goods are now our own, but when we die 
They come to others, whilſt in duſt we lie, [ 
And then, alas! have nothing to enjoy. 


Horace expreſſes himſelf in the ſame manner, 
Book 1. Ole 9. 
Quid fit futurum cras fuge quærere: et 
Quem ſors dicrum cumque dabit, lucre 
Appone : nec dulces amores | 
Sperne puer, neque tu choreas; 
Dum virenti canities abeſt 
Morcſa 


To-morrow and her works defy; 
Lay hold upon the preſent hour, 


And ſnatch the pleaſures paſſing by, 


To put them out of fortune's pow'r 
Nor love, nor love's delights, diſdain, 
Whate'er thou gett'ſt to-day is gain. 


Dryden. 
3 ODE XVI. | 
| Ver. f. Anacreon alludes to the famous war 


| of the ſeven captains againſt Thebes, occaſioned 
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by Eteocles, the ſon of CEdipus and Jocaſta, re- 
fuſing his brother Polynices his ſhare in the go- 
vernment, though they had previouſly agrecd. 
after their father's death, to rul: alternately year 


by year. AEſchylus wrote a tr2gedy on this ſub- 


pe Ver. 3. Ovid has imitated this paiſage—Amor. 

L. 2. Eleg 18. 

Vincor, et ingenium ſumptis revocatur ab armis, 
Reſque domi geſtas, et mea bella cano. 

I'm conquer'd, and renounce the glorious ſtrain 


Of arms and war, to ſing of love again: 


My themes are acts which I myſelt have done, 
And my muſe ſings no battles but my own. 

Ver. 9. Nonnus calls the eyes the archers of 
love, axorrisngts gern: and there is ſomething 
ſimilar to this in an epigram of the Anthologia, 
book 7,—which, ſpeaking of love, ſays, 

DO 703 | | 

T Zora, ZnvoPira; oupart xeviTL!0G. 
Inſidious archer, not unſeen you lie, 
Though ambuſh'd cloſe in Zenephelia's eye. 


| ODE XVII. | 

This elegant ode is quoted by Gellius, who ſays 
it was ſung and played upon inſtruments at an en- 
tertainment where he was preſent. 

Ver. 9. The poet alludes to the conſtellations, 
which Vulcan deſcribed on the ſhield of Achilles. 
see Homer's Iliad, book 18. 

There ſhone the image of the maſter-mind : 

There earth, there heav'n, there ocean, he de- 
fign'd ; 

'Th* unweary'd ſun, the moon completely round, 


The ſtarry lights that heaven's high convex 


trown'd, 
The Pleiads, Hyads, with the Northern Team, 
And great Orion's more refulgent beam, 
To which, around the axle of the ſky, 
'The Bear revolving points his golden eye, 
Still ſhines exalted on th' ethereal plain, 
Nor bathes his blazing forchead in the main. 
Pope. 

Ver. 10. Anacreon calls Orion, sue, odious, 
becauſe he is the forerunner of tempeſts, and 
therefore dreadful ro mariners. Horace calls him 
infeſlus, Epode 15. 
Dum pecori lupus, et nautis-infeſtus Orion. 
As long as wolves purſue the fearful ſheep, 
And ftern Orion rages o'er the deep. 


ODE XVIII. 

Ver. T9, It is not without reaſon that Ana- 
creon, after having mentioned Venus, introduces 
Jove among the graces; being ſenſible, that, 
though beauty alone might pleaſe, yet, without 
the aid of other charms, it could not long capti- 
vate the heart. 
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Beauty without the graces may impart 

Charms that will pleaſe, not captivate the heart; 
As ſplendid baits without the bearded hook 
Invite, not catch, the tenants of the brook. 


Ver.'23. The poet deſires that Apollo may not 
be deſcribed upon his bowl, becauſe he was ſo 
unfortunate as to kill his favourite Hyacinthus, as 
he was playing with him at quoits. 


ODE XIX. 


Ver. 5. Ine original is, Tye: SuAuorn Y ale, 
© The ſea drinks up the air.” 
tators are filent here, except Dr. Trapp, who 
owns he did not underſtand the expreſſion, 
| Might I venture to make an eaſy alteration of 


the text, I would read, Hunt, Sankar ανε , 


* The ſea drinks up the rivers.” See Ode vii. 
Aur & ogror Y avi, Through rapid rivers,” or 
* torrents.* It is likewiſe uſed in the ſame ſenſe 
by the beſt authors. Moſchus, Idyllium 2. 31. 
See alſo Hoelzinus on Apollonius Rhodius, Book 


. 9. This emendation makes the ſenſe full and 


complete, 

Ver. 10. The moon is ſaid to drink up the 
ſun, becauſe ſhe borrows her light from that lu- 
minary. | | 


ODE XX, 


Ver. 4. Niobe was the daughter of Tantalus, 


king of Phrygia, and wife of Amphion, king of 
Thebes, by whom, according to Homer, haviu 
fix ſons and fix daughters, ſhe became fo proud of 
her offspring and high birth, that ſhe had the va. 
nity to prefer herſelf to Latona, the mother of 
Apollo and Diana, who, to revenge the affront 
offered to their parent, in one day flew all her 
children; upon which Niobe was ftruck dumb 
with grief, and remained ſtupid. For that rea- 
| fon, the poets have feigned her to be turned into 
a ſtone. The ſtory is told by Ovid in the ſixth 
book of the Metamorphoſes; but perhaps better 
by Pope, in his tranſlation of the twenty-fourth 
book of the liad, where Achilles is introduced 
thus ſpeaking to Priam: * © 
Nor thou, O father! thus conſum'd with woe, 
The common cares that nouriſh life forego." | 
Not thus did Niobe, of form divine, 
A parent once whoſe ſorrows equall'd thine; 
Six yquthful ſons, as many blooming maids, 
In one ſad day beheld the Stygian ſhades; 
Theſe by Apollo's ſilver bow were flain, N 
Thoſe Cynthia's arrows ſtretch'd upon the plain: 
So was her pride chaſtis'd by wrath divine, 
Who match'd her own with bright Latona's line: 
But two the goddeſs, twelve the queen enjoy'd ; 
Thoſe boaſted twelve the avenging two deſtroy d. 
Steep'd in their blood, and in rhe duſt outſpread, 
Nine days neglected lay expos'd the dead; 
None by to weep them, to inhume them none, 
For Jove had turn'd the nation all to ſtone) 
The gods themſelves, at length relenting, gave 
Th* unhappy race the honours of à grave. 
Herſelf a rock (for ſuch was-heaven's high will) 


Through deſerts wild now pours a weepng till; 


q 


All the commen- | 


ot 


Where, round the bed whence Acheloiis ſprings, 
The watery fairies dance in mazy rings, 

There high-on Sipylus's ſhaggy brow 

She ſtands, her own ſad n1onumgnt of woe; 


The rock for ever Jaſts, the tears for ever flow.) 


Pope. 


There are two ſhort epigrams in the Antholo- 
gia, which perhaps the reader will be glad to ſee 
in Engliſh. 
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This weeping tomb within no corſe contains ; 
This weeping corſe without a tomb remains : 
For, by a ſtrange irrevocable doom, 

This image is the carcaſe and the tomb. 
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I once was Niobe, and fill'd a throne, 

Till fate ſevere transform'd me into ſtone : 
Behold the change which mimic art can give ! 
From ſtone Praxiteles has made me live. 


I cannot conclude my notes on this ode with- 
out firſt obſerving, that this gallant original has 
been copied by ſeveral maſters. I ſhall produce 
one example, becauſe it is the ſhorteſt, which is 
an epigram of Dionyſius the ſophiſt. 
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-] wiſh myſelf a gentle breeze to blow, 

O'er your fair boſom unconfiryd I'd flow, [ 

And wanton on thoſe little hills of ſnow. 

I wiſh myſelf a roſe in purple dreſt, 

That you might place me on your ſnowy breaſt, 

| wiſh myſelf a lily, lovely fair, 

That I might kiſs your ſkin, and gather whiteneſs 
there, ; 


ODE XXI. 


Ver. 2. The Greek is, 714 avs: Amyſtis, 
33 Madam Dacier obſerves, was a manner of 
drinking among the Thracians, ſo called from 
their ſwallowing- down a certain quantity of 
liquor without fetching breath, or ſhutting the 
mouth, Horace takes notice of it in Book 1. 
Ode 39- 


 __*« Neu multi Damalis meri 
«* Baſſum Threicia vincat amyſtide.” 


Baſſus ſhall Damalis o'ercome, 
And drain the goblet at a draught, 


Duncombe. 


Ver. 9. The reflection the poet here makes is 
exceedingly natural, beautiful, and ſtrong; © When 
love has once got poſſeſſion of the heart, all ex- 
* terior remedies will have no eſſect; 


ts the concluſion of the fourteenth ode: 


greeably 
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All defence to folly turns, 
When within the battle burns. 


ODE XXII, 


This ade is by Ariacreon addrefied to Bathyllus; 


but the tranſlator has, with more decency and gal- 
lantry, applied it to a lady. 

Ver. 10. The original is, I tur wraulvs, @ 
Fountain rolling Perſuaſion, than which nothing can 
be more delicate or poetical, as moſt of the com- 
mentators have obſerved. 

Longepierre quotes a beautiful epigram from 
the Anthologia, book 1. ſimilar to this ode ; 
where the god Pan is ſuppoſed to ſpeak. 
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Reſt here beneath my ſhady pine reclin'd, 
Whoſe tall top ſweetly murmurs to the wind; 
Here too a brook mellifluous flows along, 
And woos me with its ever gurgling ſong ; 
Here on my ſolitary pipe 1 play, 

Or ſweetly fleep the tranquil hours away. 


ODE XXIM.. 


One cannot but he ſurpriſed at the wretched 
taſte of Faber, who has rejected this ode as ſpuri- 
ous, and not Anacreon's, when perhaps it is not in- 
ferior in beauty to the beſt of them; as Barnes and 
Trapp have amply proved by explaining a Greek 
idiom, with which it is ſcarce worth while te 
trouble the Engliſh reader. ; 

Ver. 3, 4. Theſe words ſeem to allude to an anec- 
dote in the hiſtory of Anacreon, which I ſhall ex- 
plain. Stobæus tell us, that Anacreon, having re- 


ceived à preſent of five talents of gold from Poly- 


crates, tyrant of Samos, was ſo embarraſſed with 
cares and ſolicitudes about his treaſure; that he 


could not ſleep for two nights ſucceſſively : Where. 


upon he ſent back the preſent, with this apology 
to his patron, * That, however valuable the ſum 
© might be, it was not a ſufficient price for the 
trouble and anxiety of keeping it.“ 


ODE XXIV. 
Ver. 7. Dbullus ſays, © Ite procul durum curæ 
genus, ite labores,” Tow 


Hence all ye troubles, vaniſh into air, 
And all the wrinkled family of care. 


Macedonius concludes an epigram with this 


diſtich, Anthologia, book 1. 
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[ like Auacreon's counſel wond'rous well, 
To let no troubles in my boſom dwell, 


Ver. $3, 14. Julian, in ag epitaph he compoſed 
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on Anacreon, makes him repeat the ſame Icffon | 


aftcr he was dead. 
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What oft alive I ſung, now dead I :ry 
Loud from the tomb, © Drink, mortals, ere you 
« die.” 


. ODE XXV. 
Ver. 1, 2. 
Diſſipat Evius cutas edaces. Hor. B. 2. 11 


Th' cnlivening god will ſordid care refine. 
Duncombe. 


—neque aliter 
Mordaces diffugiunt ſollicitudines. Beo 1.18 


"Tis wine, wine alone, that can drown ev'ry care. 
Duncomte. 


ODE XXV1I. 


This ode, as Longepierre obſerves, is in the ſame 
Kyle as the two preceding, and the next enſuing. 
There is a fragment of Bacchylides remaining, 


which has great affinity to theſe four, but chicfly 


to this very ode, 
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When the roſy bowl we drain, 
Gentle love begins to reign * 
Hope, to human hearts benign, 
Mingles in the friendly wine, 
And with pleaſing viſions fair 
Sweetly diſſipates our care. 

Warm with wine we win renown, 
Conquer hoſts, or ſtorm a town, 
Reign the mighty lords of all, 
And in fancy rule the bal: : 

Then our villas charm the ſight, 
All with gold and ivory bright; 
Ships with corn from Egypt come, 
Bearing foreign treaſures home : 
Thus each bliſs that fills the ſoul, 
Luxuriant riſes from the bowl. 


Ver. s, 6. 


Paſtores hederi creſcentem ornate poetam. 


Firg. 
With ivy wreaths your youthſul poet crown, 
3 


On which paſſage Servivs remarks, that poets ard 
crowned with ivy, as being conſecrated to Bac. 
chus; either becauſe they are enthuſiaſts, like the 
Bacchanals, or becauſe ivy. being an evergreen, 
's a ſymbol cf that eternity which they acquire by 
their compoſitions. Horace ſays, 


Me doctarum hederæ præmia ſrontium 
Dis miſcent ſuperis. 


An ivy crown ennobles me, 
Whole darling joy is poetry, Duncomkg, 


ODT XXVII. 


Ver. 5, 6. In the forty firſt ode, Anacreon calls 
Bacchus, cor aeg xogeias, he inventor of dance 
ing. So Tibuius, | 


lle liquor docuit voces inflectere eantu; 
Movit et ad certos neſcia membra modos. 
L. I. Eleg. 3. 


This as ſwains quaff'd, ſpontaneous numbers came, 

They prais'd the ſeſtal caſk, and hymn' thy name; 

All ecſtaſy ' to certain time they bound, 

And beat in meaſur'd awkwardneſs the ground. 
Grainger, 


ODE XXVII. 
Ver. 10. Neither the Greeks nor Romans ſeem 


to have eſteemed one particular colour of the hair 


more than another; for we find both black and 
light colour equally admired. 

Ver. 19, 20. Baxter, Barnes, and Stephens, 
trifle ridiculouſly on this paſſage. Ihe Greek, 
He, is humid, Madam Dacier judiciouſly ob- 
ſerves, * That eyes, in which there is the leaſt 
degree of humidity, are uncommonly vivid and 
© full of fire.” 

Ver. 25. The ancients, to give us an idea of 2 
month perfectly agreeable, generally repreſented 
it by the lips of perſuaſion. Anthol. B. 7. 


Rz3.a% xe Kuraios, II eabus gen rortm xi a 
Et gν Z uv. 

Perſuaſion's lips, and Cyprian charms are your's, 

And the freſh beauty of the vernal hours. 


Ver. 3c. The Greek is, Ayu, that is, marble; 
from Lygdos, a place in the fland of Paros, famous 
for the fineſt marble, Trapp. 

Ver. 33, 34. Ovid has a ſimilar paſſage in the 
firſt book of the Metamorphoſes, V. 5co, 


laudat digitoſque manuſque, 
Brachiaque, et nudos media plus parte lacertos; 
Si qua latent meliora putat.——— 

He view'd 

Her taper fingers, and her panting breaſt ; 

He praiſes all he ſees,” and for the reſt, [ 
Believes the beauties yet unſcen are beſt. 

Dryden. 


ODE XXIX. 
Ver. 7, 8. Anacreon deſcribes the hair of Bs. 
thyllus black towards the head, but lower down 
gradually inclining to a yellow, Horace call 
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this colour Myrrheus, © Myrrheum nodo cohibere 
crinem,” book 3, ode 14. On which an an- 


« crinibus hodie quoque dicunt qui medius eſt 


| 


il 
ver. 12. Iphytus was the ſon of Furytus king of 
Oechalia, and lain by Hercules, who carried off 
cient critic remarks, ** Colorem myrrheum in | his bow. 


Ver. 15. When the armour of Achilles was ad- 


« inter flavum et \nigrum :'*—-Fven at this day | judged to Ulyfies, Ajax was ſo enraged at the 


they call that hair of a myrrh colour, which is be- 
tween black and yellow. Ovid deſcribes the co- 
jour of his miſtreſs's hair thus, Amor. I. I. eleg. 
14. 


Nec tamen ater erat, nec erat color aureis illis; 
Sed quam vis neuter, miſtus uterque color: 
ualem clivoſæ madidis in vallibus Ide 
Ardua, direpto cortice, cedrus habet. 


Nor of a black, nor of a golden hue 

They were, but of a dye between the two : 
such as in rindleſs cedar we behold, ; 
The black confounded with the duſky gold. 


Ver 9, 10. Petronius ſays, * Crines ingenio ſuo 
« flexi, per totos ſe humeros effuderant :''—Her 
hair, negligently floating where it pleaſed, diffuſed 
itſelf over her ſhoulders. St 

Ver. 23 Melcager, as Longepierre obſerves, 
calls his miſtreſ. x2y geJov wis, The feet Roſe of 
Perſuaſion: Anthologia. | 

Ver. 43, 44 The poet could not give us a 
more perie& idea of the beauty of this young Sa- 
mian : He cells the painter,“ If he would draw 
* a good likeneſs of Bathyllus, he muſt copy the 
« portrait of Apollo, the moſt beautiful of the 
* gods; and if he would make a good picture of 
* Apollo, ke muſt paint Bathyllus.” 

Ver. 43. Bathyllus had a celebrated ſtatue 
erected to his honour at Samos by Polycrates. | 
See Apuleius. 


ODE XXX, 


This ode is very fine, and the fiction extremely 
ingenious, I believe Anacreon would inculcate 
that beauty alone cannot long ſecure a. conqueſt ; 
but that when wit and beauty meet, it is impoſ- 
ſible for a lover to diſengage himſelf. | 

Madam Dacier. 


Ver. 5, 6. Moſchus in his Run-away Love, 
makes Venus offer a reward to any one who ſhould 
only diſcover where he was, | 


o pavures yiews tu 
Mode; THY To A T9 KuTgiZog 


Whoe'er ſhall bring the news, his fee is this, 
I Venus will reward him with a kiſs. 


ODE XXXI. 


Ver. 5. Alcmzon was the ſon of Amphiaraiis 
and Eriphyle. His father had been put to death 
by the contrivance of his mother, whom, on that 
account, he flew. Oreſtes flew his mother Cly- 


temneſtra, to revenge the death of his father Aga- 

memnon, who, at his return from the Trojan 

war, had been murdered by her and her lover 

— They were both tormented by the 
rich, 


| 


5 


affror:t, that he ran mad; and falling upon a flock : 
of ſheep, which he took for ſo many Grecians, 
firſt flew them, and then himſelf. Homer cele- 
brates his ſhield for its extraordinary ſize. Iliad, 
Book 7. 


Huge was its orb, with ſeven thick folds o'er 
ſt 


ca 
Of tough bull-hides ; of ſolid braſs the laſt. 
- | 

Ver. 17. Hector and Ajax made an exchange 
of preſents (ſee Iliad 7.) which gave birth to a 
proverb, * That the prefents of enemies are ge. 
* nerally fatal:* For Ajax with this ſword after- 
wards killed hinifelf; and Hector was dragged, 
by the belt which Ajax gave him, at the chariot 
of Achilles. 

There is an epigram to this purpoſe, Anthul. 
B 3 C. 14. | X 
"ExTwo AN Z:Þ15 wha "ExTog 5 Aus 

Zurnp, tu4ITYgwv Tg ts Ja rer. 


Hector beſtowed on Telamon the brave 

A ſword ; the Greek to godlike Hector gave 

A radiant belt: each gift was ſtamp'd wich woe, 
And prov'd alike deſtructive to the foe, 


ODE XXXII. 


Ver. 9. Corinth, the metrapolis of Achaia, was 
ſo famous for rich courtezans, who would oniy 
entertain the wealthy, that it occaſioned the pro- 


| verb, © Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corin- 


thum,” © Every man cannot go to Corinth.“ Lais 
aſked Demoſthenes a thouſand drachms for one 
favour: to which he replied, * I will not buy re- 
« pentance at ſo dear a rate,” Longepierre. 

Ver. 19. Anacreon ſays of Crete, a πα.ντ vos, 
*,abounding with all things,” to expreſs its fertility, 
Virgil ſays it had an hund-ed cities: 


Creta Jovis magni medio jacet inſula ponto, 
Centum urbes habitant magnas, uberrima regna, 


Fair Crete ſublimely towers amid the floods, 
Proud nurſe of Jove the ſovereign of the gods; 
A hundred cities the bleſt iſle contains, 
And boaſts a vaſt extent of fruitful plains. Pig. 

Homer, in the lliad, gives Crete a hundred cities, 
B. 2. 


Crete's hundred cities pour forth all her ſons. 
But, in the Odyſſey, only ninety; 


Crete awes the circling waves, a fruitful ſoil ! 
And ninety cities crown the ſea-born iſle. B. 19. 


Therefore, it is probable, that in the time 
of the Trojan war if had no more than ninety 


cities, but a hundred in the days of Homer. 
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ODE XXXIll, 


Ver. 5. It was an opinion generally received 
among the ancients, that ſwallows, and ſeveral 
other birds croſſed the ſea, on the approach of 
winter. in ſearch of warmer climates. Thus Vir- 


gil, Eneid 6. v. 311. 


am multz glomerantur aves, ubi frigidus annus 


Trans pontum fugat, et terris immittit apricis. 


Thick as the feather'd flocks in cloſe array, 
O'er the wide fields of ocean wing their way, 
When from the rage of winter they repair, 

To warmer ſuns and more indulgent air, Piti 


Others thought they hid themſelves in the clefts 
of the rocks. Thus Ovid, © Cum glaciantur aquæ, 
fcopulis ſe condit hirundo.” 

Pecklinius, in his book © De Aeris et Elementi 
deſectu, et vita ſub aquis,“ aſſures us, that ſwallows 
retire to the bottom of the water during the win- 
ter ; and that it is common for the fiſhermen on 
the coaſts of the Baltic to take them in their nets 
in large knots, clinging together by their bills 
and claws; and that, upon their being brought 

into a warm room, they will ſeparate, and begin 
to flutter about as in ſpring. Kercher, in his 
book © De mundo ſubterraneo,” affirms the ſame, 
and that in the northern countries they hide them- 
ſelves under ground in the winter, whence they 
are often dug out. Longepierre. 
Ver. 6. Memphis was a city ſituated on the 
Nile, a little below Delta, and the reſidence of the 
kings of Egypt. By the Nile, Anacreon means 
Ethiopia, whence that river derives its ſource. 

Ver. 8. Anacreon is not ſingular in repreſenting 
Cupid as a bird, and with propriety, becauſe he 
is furniſhed with wings, and his flight is ſur- 
priſingly rapid. Bion ſpeaks of love as a bird : 
See his ſecond Idyllium. 


ODE XXXIV. 


Ver. 10. Virgil has very happily mixed theſe 
two colours, though upon a different occaſion, 


Aneid. I. 12. v. 67. 

Indum ſanguineo veluti violaverit oſtro 

di quis ebur, aut mixta rubent ubi lilia multa 
Alba roſa —— 1 

go looks the beauteous ivory ſtain'd with red; 


So roſes mix'd with lilies in the bed, ; 
Blend their rich hues, Pitt. 


ODE XXXV. 


This ode was compoſed on a picture repreſent- 
ing the rape of Europa. See an Idyllium of Moſ- 


chus upon the ſame ſubject. 


ODE XXXVI. 


Ver. 12. A philoſopher in Petronius makes the 
ſame reflection © Ego lic ſemper et ubique vixi, ut 
ultimam quamque lycem tanquam non redituram 


| 
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conſumerem.”” © Wherever I am, 1 always enjoy 
the preſent day, as if I never expected to ſec 
« another.” 


Ver. 18. Horace ſays in the ſame ſenſe, 


Jam te premet nox, fabulzque manes, 
Et domus exilis Plutonia. 


Too ſoon cut off from cheerful light, 
We muſt deſcend to ſullen night, 
And in the realms of fabled ſhades below, 
Thy paning ghoſt no joy ſhall know. 
Duncombe, 


ODE XXXIV, 


Ver. 5. The expreſſion in Greek is extremely 
delicate and happy. The waves of the ſea are 
mollified into tranquillity : ATeauera: yon, 
Every letter, every ſyllable, is as liquid and ſmooth 
as the calm he deſcribes. A famous old Scotch 
biſhop, Gawin Douglas, in his Deſcription of May, 
ſeems to have had this paſſage in view. 


For to behald it was an glore to ſe 

The ſtabyllit wyndys and the calmyt ſe, 
The ſoft ſeſſoun, the firmament ſerene, 
The loune illuminate are, and firth amene. 


Or, as it is tranſlated by Mr. Fawkes, 
How calm ! how ſtill! how pleaſing to behold 


The ſea's broad boſom where no billows roll'd : 
The ſcaſon ſoft, the firmament ſerene, 
Th' illumin'd landſcape, and the wat'ry ſcene! 


ODE XXXVIII. . 


Ver. 7. In the Bacchanalian dances among the 
ancients, the leader of them bore a rod or ſceptre. 

Ver. 17. Silenus was the foſter-father and tutor 
of Bacchus, repreſented by a little, flat-noſed, bald, 
fat, tun-bellied, old drunken fellow, riding on an 
als. Ovid draws his picture thus: 


—— -Bacehz ſatyrique ſequuntur, 
Quique ſenex ferula titubantes ebrius artus 
Sultinet, et pando non fortiter hæret aſello. 
Metamorph. L. 4 


Around the Bacchz and the Satyrs throng ; 
Behind, Silenus drunk lags flow along ; 
On his dull afs he nods from ſide to ſide, 


Forbears to fall, yet balf forgets to ride. 
Euſden, 


ODE XXXIX. 


Ver. 3. Anacreon is not the only one who af- 
ſerts, that Bacchus is the beſt friend to the muſes, 
If, as Horace ſays, you give credit to old Cratinus, 
the comic Greek poet, Nulla p/acere diu, nec vi- 
vere carmina poſſunt. Quz ſcribuntur aquæ po- 
toribus.“ 4 No verſes long can pleaſe, or long can 
« live, which water-drinkers write.” There is 
an epigram in the firſt book of the Anghologiay 


which begins thus: 


1 8 1 
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But water drinkers works of courſe 
Are languid, cold, and void of force. 


Ariſtophanes, in his comedy called Peace, hu- 
moraully tells us, that, when the Lacedemonians 
came to beſiege Athens, Cratinus died of grief 
on ſeeing a hogſhead broken, and the wine run- 
ning out. 

Ver. 7. Horace has expreſſed himſelf in the 
ſame manner ; 


Wine is the poet's generous horſe; ? 


Triſtitiam et metus 
Tradam protervis m mare Creticunt © 
Portare ventis—— 


Lov'd by the muſes, to the wind 
Be all my fears and griefs reſign'd, 


To drown them in the Cretan main. Duncombe. | 


ODE XL. 


Theocritus has imitated this heautiful Ode in 
his nineteenth Idyllium, 


Tov XA 07 Ege ra, u. To N. 


As Cupid once, the ſlyeſt rogue alive, 
Was ſtealing fragrant honey from the hive, 
A little bee, inflam'd with rage and grief, 
Pierc'd with his ſting the fiager of the thief. 
He blew the tortur'd hand, he ſtamp'd the ground, 
He ran, and to his mother ſhow'd the wound ; 
Aud loud began through anguiſh to coinplain, 
That a ſmall bee ſhould cauſe fuch racking pain. 
Fair Venus ſmil'd her ſobbing ſon to ſee, 
And ſaid, Thou too art little, like a bee, 
And yet what mighty wounds are made by 
* thee!” 


Ver. 13. Madam Dacier ſays, that Anacreon 
makes Cupid ſpeak in this manner, becauſe, ac- 


cording to the Pagan theology, the language of 


the gods was different from that of men: but, as 
Longepierre ingeniouſly obſerves, to render a paſ- 
ſage of this nature learned, is to make it obicure ; 
for nothing can be more natural to imagine, than 
that an infant, who had heard of the ſtiuging of 
ſcrpents, when he found himſelf ſtung by a little 
creature, he hardly knew what, ſhould immedi- 
atcly think it one. The labourers might call it a 
bee, if they pleaſed ; his pain and fright made 
him perſiſt that it was a ſerpent, 


ODE XLI. 
Ver. 3, 4. Tibullus ſays the ſame : 


*— 


Ille liquor docuit voces inflectere cantu; 
Movit et ad certos neſcia membra modos. 
os I, Ecl, 7. 


This as ſwains quaff'd, ſpontaneous numbers came, 

They prais'd the feſtal cafk, and hymn'd thy name; 

All ecltacy ! to certain time they bound, 

And beat in meaſur d awkwardnels the ground. 
Grainger. 


a 


- 4 


Trans, II. 
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Ver. 8. Madam Dacier ſuppaſes this to be the 
paſſage on which the opinion, that the graces 
were the daughters of Bacchus and Venus, was 
founded. 
Ver. 16. Macedonius, in an epigram in the firſt 
book of the Anthologia, C. 25. lays, that to ba- 
ui h care was a precept uf Auacreon's. 


Tim yes Avaxgtorres *. worn: Purarrw 
ITz2Parmy, 671 MY Poorrida e TT 146 


For ſtill I hold Anacreon's rule the beſt, 
1'9 baniſh care for ever from my breaſt. 


Ver. 19, 20. Anacreon is not ſingular in en- 
forcing the neceſſity of enjoying life from the bre- 
vity and uncertaitity of it. Rufinus has an epi- 
gram in the ſeventh bouk of the A * 
gram 143, to this put pole: 


Let us, my friend, in joy refine, 
Bathe, crown our brows, and quaff the whinh W 


Short is the ſpace for human joys ; 


What age prevents not, death deſtroys. 
And Martial, 
Non eſt, crede mihi, ſapienti dicere, * Vicam * 
Sera rnimis vita «it craſtina, vive hodie. 
l live to-morrow,” 'tis not wiſe to fay : 
"Twill be too late LINE to day. 


ODE XLII. 


Ver. 13, 14. Thus our poet in his ſeventh ern | 
gram ſays, 
| ne'er can think his converſation good, 
Who o'er the bottle talks of wars and blood; 
But his, whoſe wit the pleaſing talk refines, 
And lovely Venus with the graces joins. 


Ver. I9. The Greek is, Buoy NTU7, 0 Prowney. A- 
nacreon <iteemed tranquillity the happrett ingre- 
dient of lite: Thus, Ode 39th, he praiſes tlie 9. 
Anmy Bots, 


Liſe's rural ſcene, 
Sweet, ſequeſter d, aud ſerens. 


— 
* 


ODE XLII. 


Ver. 4. 5. Dew is the nouriſhment of graſſrop- 
pers, thus Virgil, Eclogue 5. ver. 77. 


Dumque thynto paſcentur apes, dum rere eicada. 
Bees feed on thyme, and graſhoppers on dew. 


The Greek poets alſo deſcribe the graſhopper 
as a mulical infect, Thus Theocritus, Idyll. 4. 


—T; 7TH 0; £74 TUy! Fig Nov PEA 
'Thy ſong is Iweeter than the graſhopper's. 


Antipater, in an epigram of the Anthologia, 
Book 1. ſays, 


Anu Tiæriyas et ν decog, &2.3.% πν 
Arvibuv xuxywy le Ye. 

luſpir'd by dew the graſhoppers rejoice, | 

Nor boalts the ſvan fo muſical a voice. 
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eraſhoppers, ſays, They are ignorant how much 
they offend the muſes, the daughters of Jupiter. 
Whence it appears, that theſe animals were eſteem- 

ed ſacred to the muſes, and the eating of them ac- 

counted an impiety. The following is a trapſla- 

tion of an epigram from the firſt bock of the An- 
thologia, chap. 33. containing a beautiful com- 
plaint of a graſhopper againſt that practice. 

' Tire ui ron, x. r. A. | 

Why do ye, ſwains, a graſhopper purſue, 
Content with ſolitude, and roſy dew ? 

Me, whoſe ſweet ſong can o'er the nymphs 
prevail; | 

I charm them in the foreſt, hill, or dale, 

And me they call their ſummer-nightingale. 

See, on your fruits the thruſh and blackbird prey 
See, the bold ſtarlings ſtcal your grair away 
Deſtroy your foes---why ſhould you me purſue 
Content with verdant leaves, and roſy dew ? 


Ver. 23. The Athenians called themſelves T:x- 
ruyis, graſhoppers, and ſome of them wore little 
graſhoppers of gold in their hair, as badges of 
honour, to diſtinguiſh them from others of later 


Ver. 15. Mlian, writing againſt thoſe who eat 
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duration; and likewiſe as a memorial that they 


were born of the earth like thoſe inſects. 

Ver. 25. 26. Homer repreſents the gods as free 
from blood. Speaking of Venus wounded, book 
S. he ſays, 


From the clear vein a ſtream immortal flow'd, 
Such ſtream as iſſues from a wounded god; 
Pure emanation ! uncorrupted flood ! 

Unlike our groſs, diſeas'd, terreſtrial blood: 
(For not the bread of man their life ſuſtains, 
Nor wine's inflaming juice fupplies their veins.) 


Pope. 
ODE XLIV. 
Nothing can be more politely imagined than 


this ode, nor more courtly than the turn of it: | 


Behold, ſays Madam Dacier, one of the fineſt and 
molt gallant odes of antiquity; and if ſhe, for 
whom it was compoſed, was as beautiful, all 
Greece could produce nothing more charming. 


ODE XLV. 


Monſ. Le Fevre was ſo tranſported with this 
ode, that hc could not forbear crying out, 


Felix, ah ! niminm felix, cui carmine tali 
Fluxit ab Aoniis vena beata jugis. | 

Quid melius dictaret amor, riſuſque jocique, 
Et cum germanis gratia juncta ſuis ? 


Thrice happy be! to whoſe enraptur'd ſoul 

Such numbers from th' Aonian mountains roll: 
More fniſh'd what could love or laughter write, 
Or what the graces dictate more polite ? 

Joln Addiſon. 


Ver. 2. Lemnos was an iſland of the Agean 
Sea ſacred to Vulcan, who in the firſt book of the 
Hiad, gives an account of Jupiter's throwing him 


down from heaven, and his fall upon that iſland: 


| 


Once in your cauſe I felt his matchleſs might, 
Hurl'd headlong downward from th' ethereal 
height ; 

Toſs'd all the day in rapid circles round; 

Nor, till the ſun deſcended, touch'd the ground: 

Breathleſs I fell, in giddy motion loſt ; 

The Sinthians rais'd me on the Lemnian coaſt, 
Hobs | Pope, 
Ver. 6. Horace calls it the nectar of Venus: 


———oſcula quz Venus | 
Quinta parte ſui nectaris imbuit. 


Lips, which Venus bath'd for joy 
[n her celeſtial dew, Jeffreys, 


Ver. 23, 24. This ſentiment is extremely deli- 
cate, intimating, that one cannot even tauch the 
darts of Cupid with ſafety. Moſchus concludes 
his firſt Idyllium with a ſimilar thought: 


Perhaps he'll ſay, * Alas! no harm I know, 
Here take my darts, my arrows, and my bow.“ 
Ah touch them not, fallacious is his aim, 

His darts, his arrows all art tipt with flame. 


ODE XLVT. 


Ver. 6. 
Nil tibi nobilitas poterit conducere amanti. 
Profertius. 


Your noble birth pleads not the cauſe of love. 
Ver. 8. Ovid ſays the ſame : 


Aurea ſunt vere nunc ſecula : plurimus auro 
Venit honos : auro conciliatur amor. 


This is the golden age; all worſhip gold: 
Honours are purchas'd, love and beauty ſold. 
Our iron age is grown an age of gold, 

*T'is who bids moſt, for all men would be ſold. 


| Dryden, 
Ver. 13. Phocylides, in his Admonitory Poem, 
ver. 38, &c. ſeems to have imitated this paſſage. 


H $1A0x 01m00uvn, x. T. A. 


On ſordid avarice various evils wait, 

And gold, falſe, glittering, is the tempting bait. 
O curſed gold! in whom our woes combine, 
Why doſt thou thus with pleaſing ruin ſhine ? 
Caule of the parent's curſe, of brethren's ſtrife, 
Wars, murders, and all miſeries of life, 


ODE XLVII. 


Ver. 8. Longepierre quotes a paſſage from 
Guarini, where the ſame ſentiment is expreſſed, 
| though in a different manner; and which is tranſ- 
lated by John Addiſon. 


— O Coriſca mia cara, 
D'anima Linco e non di forze ſono; 
E'n queſto vecchio tronco 
E piu che foſſe mai verde il deſio. 


Ves, my Coriſca, Lincus is the ſame, | 
Though not in youthful force, in. youthful flame; 
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Though age and wrinkles on my front appear, 
* heart is green, and love ſtill bloſſoms chere. 


ODE XL VIII. 


Ver. 8. It was cuſtomary with the ancients, at 
their entertainments, to chooſe a king or maſter 
of the revels, who both regulated the ſize of the 
cups, and the quantity each perſon was to drink: 
He was generally choſen by the caſt of a die. 
Nec regna vini fortiere talis. Hor, 
No longer by the die's ſucceſsful caſt 

Shalt thou controul the gay repaſt. Duncombe. 


—Quem Venus arbitrum f 
Dicet bibendi--- L. 2. Ode 7. 


Who, nam'd by Verius, at the jovial board 
The laws of drinking ſhall preſcribe ? 
0 Duncombe. 


ODE XLIx. 


ver. 5. It is probable, that in this ode Anacreon 
had in view the image of peace, which Vulcan 
repreſented upon the ſhield of Achilles. Zliad 18. 


Two cities radiant on the ſhield appear, 

The image one of peace, and one of war; 
Here ſacred pomp and genial feaſt delight, 
And ſolemn dance, and hymeneal rite; 

Along the ſtreets the new-made brides are led, 
With torches flaming, to the nuptial bed: 
The youthful dancers in a circle bound 

To the ſoft flute and cittern's ſilver ſound ; 
Through the fair ſtreets the matrons in a row 


Stand in the porches, and enjoy the ſhow. Pepe. 
ODE L. 
Ver. 4. Homer introduces Helen mixing ſuch 
a bowl, Odyſſey, B 4. 


Meantime with genial joy to warm the ſoul, 

Bright Helen mix'd a mirth-inſpiring bow! ; 

Temper'd with drugs of ſovereign ule, t' aſſwage 

The boiling boſom of tumultuous rage ; 

To clear the cloudy front of wrinkled care, 

And dry the tearful fluices of de{pair. [mind 

Charm'd with that virtuous draught, th' 2 

All ſenſe of woe delivers to the wind. 

Though on the blazing 'pile his parent lay, 

Or a lov'd brother groan'd his lite away; 

Or darling fon, oppreſs'd by ruffian force, 

Fell breathleſs at his feet, a mangled corſe, 

From morn to eve, impaſſive and ſerene, 

The man entranc'd would view the deathful ſcene. 
Fenton. 


ODE LI. 
Ver. 6. There are ſoveral epigrams in the fourth 


book of the Anthologia, on Venus riſing ſrom the 
fea. I ſhall give a trauſlation of one of them, be- 


' ginning, 


Tay tx4vy#ony, A. 7. A. 


Apelles, rapt in ſweet ſurpriſe, 
Saw Venus from the ocean riſe ; 


| 


— — 
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What art beſore could never give, 
He. made the breathing picture live. 
Her radiant locks luxuriant How'd; 
Her lovely cyes ſerenely Slow d; 
Like two round apples ripe, her breaſt 
Roſe, gently ſuing to be preſt. 

Ver. 23. 
30 when bright Venus riſes from the flood, 
Around in throngs the wondering Nereids crowd; 
The Tritons gaze, and tune the vocal ſhell, 
And every grace unſupg the waves conceal. 
Garth's Diſp. B. 6. 


As when ſweet Venus, ſo the ſable ſings, 
Awak'd by Nereids, ſrom the ocean ſprings; - 
With ſmiles ſhe fees the threatening billows rſe, 
Spreads ſmooth the ſurge, and clears the louring 
kies; ; 
Light o'er the deep, with fluttering Cupids 
crown'd, 

The peatly * conch and filver turtles bound; 
Her treſſes ſhed ambroſial odours round. 

Tickell. Prep. Peace. 


ODE LI. 


Ver. 3. Homer, in his beautiful deſcription of 
the Vintage, book 18. introduces young men and 
maids employed in the ſame office. 

To this one path-way gently winding leads, 
Where march a train with baſkets on their heads, 


I (Fair maids and blooming youths) that ſmiling 


bear 
The purple product of th' autumnal year. Pope 
ODE LI. 


This ode will be underſtood by ſuppoſing that 
Anacreon celebrates a roſe, and requeſts a lyriſt tu 
play to his voice. 

Ver.'13, 14. The roſe was conſecrated to tha 
muſes. See Sappho. 


Far thy rude hand ne'er pluck'd the lovely roſe 
That on the mountain of Pieria blows. 


Ver. 21. The roſe is celebrated in the fifth ode 
of Anacreon; in a fragment of Sappho; and in 
the fourteenth Idyliium of Auſonius, in which are 
the ſollowing beautiful lines: 


Quam longa una dies, ætos tam longa roſarumy 

Quas pubeſcentes longa ſenecta premit; 

Quam modo naſcentem rutilus couſpexit Ecüs, 
Hanc veniens ſero veſpere vidit auum. 


See in the morning blooms the roſe !. 
But ſoqn her tranfies? glories cloſe : 
She opens with the riſing day, 


Aud with the ſetting fades away. Duncou be. 


* In Dodſley's Miſcellanies it is by wiſtale printed, 
the pearly couch. Venus, ſpeaking of @ beautiful wor 
man, fag: , 

Hæc et cœruleis mecum conſurgere digna 


Fluctibus; et noſtrà potuit conſidere conchä. 
Stati 


NI 
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Ver. 30. Pede aN, * roſy finger d,“ is an 
epithet frequently uſed by Homer, 2nd 1 to 
the morning. Dryden alſo uſes it: 


The roſy- ſinger d morn appears, 
And from her mantle ſhakes her tears. 


Milton's deſcription of the morning is alſo very 
beautiful : 
nt morn, 
Wak'd by the circling hours, with roſy hand 
Uubarr'd the gates of light B. 6. V. 2. 


Ver. 35. It is well known, that the roſe is uſed 
as an ingredient in the compoſition of ſeveral me- 


dicines, 
Ver. 37. The ancients uſed roſes in embalming 


their dead. Venus anoints the body of Hector 

with unguent of roſes, to prevent it from corrup- 

tion, Iliad, book 23. 

Celeſtial Venus hover'd o'er hi: head, 

And roſeate unguents, heavenly fragrance ſhed. 
Pope, 

They alſo crowned the tombs of their friends with 


roſes and other flowers. ; 
Ver. 41. Nothing preſerves its fragrance, when 


dried, longer than the roſe. | 8 
— . edo ⁰ 0AuTEl, Theeer, Id. 27 
Blown roſes hold their ſweetneſs to the laſt. 
Dryden. 
Ver. 46. Bion tells us, "AY the blood of Adonis 
gave birth to the roſe. Al gedey t. 
Both tears and drops of blood were turn'd to 
flowers; 


From theſe in crimſon beauty 8 the roſe, 
v e 9 anemonies from thoſe. 


ODE LIV. 


Ver. 5. Cybeba, or Cybele, ſeems to be the 
name of a female attendant, taken from Cybele 


the mother of the gods, 


Ver. 3, 4. The Greek is 51@gz, fiara, an orna- 
ment for the head, like the modern turban. Ad- 
diſon quotes a paſſage from Dionyſius, containing 
a deſcription of the ſituation and manners of the 
Parthians, which he has thus tranſlated :. 


Beyond the Caſpian ſtreights thoſe realms extend, 


Where circling bows the martial Parthians bend. 


Vers'd only in the rougher arts of war, 

No fields they wound, nor urge the ſhining ſhare, 
No ſhips they boaſt to ſtem the rolling tide, 

Nor lowing herds o'er flowery meadows guide: 
But infants wing the feather'd ſhaft for flight, 
And rein the fiery ſteed with fond delight. 

On every plain the whiſtling ſpear alarms, 

The neighing courſer, and the clang of arms; 
For there no food the little heroes taſte, 


Till warlike ſweat hay garn'd the ſhort repaſt. 


<4 
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ODE LI. 


We are indebted for this ode to Henry Ste- 
phens, It is alſo extant in Stobæus, who Hr 
lgdges it to be Anacreon's. 

Ver. 1, 2. Theocritus finally RA upon the 
progreſs which old age makes on the human body, 


a xgorafouy Wirowiorls 
Tlavſes YNgaAtory au je £5 EIU) 1g. 
AtUXaivwy 6 gers. 


Firſt from our temples age begins her race, 


Thence whitening time creeps ſoftly o'er the face. 
Creech, 


Ver. 3. 

fugit retro 

Levis j juventas, et decor, aridũ 

Pellente laſcivos amores 

Canitie, facilemque ſomnum. Hor. B. 3. 0. 14 


Behold our years! how faſt they fly; 
Youth vaniſhes, and beauty fades; 
Age drops her ſnow upon our heads, 

And drives ſweet flumbers from our eye! 


. Ver. 14. Catullus, ſpeaking of Leſbia's ſparrow, 
ays, 

Qui nunc et per iter tenebricoſum, 

Illuc unde negant redire quenquam, 


Death has ſummon'd it to go, 
Penſive to the ſhades below : 

Diſmal regions ! from whoſe bourne, 
Alas! no travellers return. 


See alſo Moſchus on the death of Bion: 
But we, the great, the brave, the learn'd, the wiſe, 
Soon as the hand of death has clos'd our eyes, 
In tombs forgotten lie, no ſuns reſtore, 
We ſlcep, for ever ſleep, to wake no more, 


ODE LVII. | 
Ver. 3. The ancients uſually drank their wine 
mixed with water. Madam Dacier obſerves, that 
Heſiod preſcribes three meaſures of water to one 


of wine, in ſummer. 
Ver. 10. The Scythians were remarkable for 


their intemperance in drinking and quarrelling 
over their cups, 


ODE LVIII. 

This little ode is extant in the ſeventh book of 
the Anthologia, and aſcribed to Julian, as v 
dTagxov A , a king of Egypt, who wrote ſe- 
veral other things with elegance. As its beauty 
has hitherto procured it a place in moſt of the edi- 
tions of Anacreon, it was thought worthy to be 
retained in this tranſlation. 


ODE LIX. | 
Ver. 9, 10, Horace has imitated this ode at the 
beginning of the 23d'ode of the firſt book, the 
5th of the ſecond ; ; but particularly ip the 11th of 
the third. 
5 


1 
4 


NOTES ON THE OD ES. 


Que, velut latis equa trima campis 

Ludit exultim, metuitque tangi, 

Nuptiarum expers, et adhuc protervo 
Cruda marito. 


She ſports along the verdant plain 

Like a fleet filly, ſhuns the rein, 

Fears to be touch'd : nor yet will prove, 
Wild and untry'd, the 2 pains of love. 


Duncombe. 


ODE LX. 


Theodorus Prodromus, who wrote the amours 
of Doſicles and Rodanthe, has preſerved this 
Epithalamium ; which, as Madam Dacier ob- 
ſerves, is a fort of poem that uſed to be ſung to 
a new- married couple on the morning after the 
ceremony. 

Ver. 4. Dionyſius of H>licarnaſſus calls mar- 
riage, Zwrypwy Tv t, The preſerver of man- 
& kind.“ 


Ver. 12. The Greek is My s: gyn wiphizes f, 


Leſt the partridge ſhould eſcape you ;” alluding 
to the coyneſs of a young bride. 

Ver. 15. Theſe four lines are taken from a 
tranſlation of this. poem, which appeared in. the 
Student, 

Ver. 2 5. The Greek is, Krastrref TFiPurn Tu 


znr, © May a cypreſs grow in your gardens!” 


that is, * May a child, as beautiful and as long 
lived as a cypreſs, crown your happineſs.” 
Madam Dacier obſerves, this was a proverbial 
way of ſpeaking. 


ODE LXI. 


The Vatican manuſcript acknowledges this ode 
to he Anacreon's. 

Ver. 9. 10. Horace has imitated this paſſage, 
Book i. Ode 26. which is an argument for the au- 
thenticity of this ode. See ode goth. 


Jet the winds that murmur, ſweep 
All my ſorruws to the deep. , 


Ver. 28. The poet calls the Phrygians, faith- 


lefs, from their king Laomedon's deceiving Apollo 


and Neptune of the reward he had promiſed them |. 


for building the walls of Troy: and frum his de- 


frauding Hercules of his recompence, who had 


delivered his daughter Hcfione from being de- 
voured by a ſca-monſter. Aadam Dacier. 


ODE LXII. 


This ode has alſo the authority of the Vatican 
manuſcript to claim Anacreon for its author. 

Ver. 7. 8. Madam Dacier remarks, that the 
vines in Greece were fo high as to form a com- 
modious thade. 


ODE LXII. 


We owe the preſervation of this ſragment to 
Dion ee 


ODE LXIV. 


This ſragment is cited by Athenzus: Barnes 
ſuppoſes it to have been written on the poeteſs 
Sappho; and, to confirm his opinion, produces 
the teſtimonies of Chamzlon and Hermeſianax 
the Colophorian; the laſt of which i in hig third 


elegy, ſays, | "MY. 


Kai 9/=p Toy AN geg K. v. Ae 

For ſweet Anacreon lov'd the Leſbian dame; 
The muſe- rapt maid inſpir'd the brighteſt flamey 
And oft his native ifle he would reſign 

For wit more brilliant, and for better wine. 


Ver. 10. The following lines are ſuppoſed 
to be part of the anſwer which Sappho returned 
to Anacreon: 


Phonour of the gods: 


* 


ö tude to this ode: 


Le, o xpooedpoys M, triorss 


Tv £% TH5 #GAALY vanes νjτα] 
Tales xb ù ads Tip vas 

IT peoCvs ay aueg. 
Ye muſes ever fair and young, 

High ſeated on the golden throne, 
Anacreon ſent to me a ſong 

In ſweeteſt numbers, not his own ; 
For by your ſacred raptures fir'd, 


The poet warbled what the muſe infpir'd. 


ODE LXV. 


This and the five following odes are not wn 
lated by Addiſon. 

Some have imagined that this ode was not 
written by Anacreon, becauſe he himſelf is the 
ſubject of it: but Barnes endeavours to prove it 
genuine from the ninth ode and the ſixty- ſixth, in 
both which Anacreon makes mention of himſelf x 
and from the frequent liberties which the beſt 
pocts have taken of mentioning themſelves in their 


own compoſitions. 


ODE LXVI. 


It is certain, that Anacreon wrote hymns in 
this is undoubtedly one of 
them, and perhaps the moſt entire of any that 
remain. See the note on the 16th verſe of the 
ninth ode. 


ODE LXVIII. 


This is, as Madam Dacier remarks, an entire 
hymn, or part of one, compoſed in honour of 
Diana, m favour of ne town fituated on the 
river Lethe, which ſhe ſuppoſes to be Magneſia, 
near Epheſus 

t was probably made on occaſion of ſome bat= 
tle in which the Magneſians had been defeated. 


The poet entreats Diana to aſſiſt a people in dif= 


trets, who depended only upon her protection. 


ODE LXIX 
The fourth epode of Horace has a great fmilis 
Nu 
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Licet ſuperbus ambules pecunia, &c. 
Though ſtore of wealth you now poſleſs, 
Condition changes not w ith dreſs, 


% Shall he who tit d the lictor's hand, 
« Scourg'd by the magiſtrate's command. 


FAWKES'S ANACREON. 


« With corn a thouſand acres load, 
« With chariots wear the Appian road, 
And, in contempt of Otho, fit 


EPIGRAM 1. 
ON TIMOCRITUS. 


Tur tomb of great Timocritus behold ! 
Mars ſpares the baſe, but flays the brave and bold. 


EFIGRAM II. 
ON AGATHON. 


For Agathon, in fighting fields renown'd, 
Abdera mourns his funeral pile around; 

For him the mingles tears with bright »pplauſe, 
Who nably ſuffer'd in his country's canſe ; 

No youth ſo brave, unknowing how to yield, 
E'cr periſh in the thunder of the field. 


EPIGRAM ul. 
ON TUE SON OF CLEENOR, 


Tuze. Clcenorides, the bold, the brave, 

Stern Neptune ſunk beneath the whelwing wave: 
Thy country's love ſo nobly fill'd thy mind,. 
Thou dar'dſt to truſt, too credalous, the wind: 
The fair, though farthlefs, ſcaſon urg d thy doom, 
And ER thy bcauctes in a wat'ry tomb. 


EPIGRAM IV. 
REFRESENTING THREE BAC CMR. 


* 


ON A PICTURE 


Fist, Heliconias with a Thyrfus paſt, 
Ranthippgaext, and Glauca is the laſt; 

Lo: ding uſthe mountains they repair, 
And grateſul gi& to joily Pacchus bcar ; 
Wreaths of the rv ting ivy lor his head, 


With grapes deliciqus, and a kid well fed. 


PIGRAM V. 
oN MYRON'S COW. 


Feed, gentle ſwain, ty cairl. far away, 
Leſt they too ncar the cow ot Myron itray, 
And thou, if ebabe⸗ acious judgment err'd, 


Drive home the bieathing ſtatue with the herd. 
EPIGRAM VI. 


ON TIE SAME, 


Tan heifer is not caſt, but rolling years 


Harden'd the life to what it now appears: 


THE EPIGRAMS OF ANACREON. 


« With the knight's order in the pit?“ | T 
| B 
H 
| : ? P. 
N 
Myron unjuſtly would the honour claim, 
But nature has prevented him in fame. 
— — E. 
The fillewirg 8 Were coll-Bed by Barnet, and H 
iſt added to bis Fdition of our Post: The ſi rſt five 
on the authority of a Manuſcript Anthologia at Paris: : 
the rg3-on ihe credit of a Heidleberg Manuſcript. 
EPIGRAM VII. 
ON COMPANY. T 
I nz'zR can think his converſation good, Ti 
Who o'er the bottle talks of wars and blood; | 
But his whoſe wit the pleaſing talk refines, 8 
And lovely Venus with the Graces joins. 
EPIGRAM VIII. 
A DEDICATION TO JUPITER, IN THE NAME OP 
PHIDOLA. 
Pn1DoLA, as a monument of ſpeed, 
This mare, at Corinth beod, to Jove decreed. 1 
EPIGRAM IX. Ty 
" TO APOLLO IN THE NAME OF NAUCRATES. Al 
Gon of the filver bow, and golden hair, Al 
Hear Naucrates's vows, and grant his prayer ! 
 EPIGRAM X. | 
ANOTHER DEDICATION, '4YJ Yor 
Lyczvs' ſon, Praxagoras, beſtow'd int 
Chis marble ſtatue to-his guardian god: wt 
View well the whole—what artiſt can ſurpaſs cia 
Uhe fiaith'd work of Anaxagoras ? ed 
the 
EPIGRAM XI. wh 
ANOTHER. ſec 
Minerva's grove contains the favour'd ſhield, 
That guarded Fython in the bloody field. 
1 
EPIGRAM XII. hay 
ANOTHEK, BY LEOCRATES. as 
; wir 


Wnexn Hermes' but, Leocrates, you rais'd, 
The Graces bland the beauteous image prais'd ; 
The joyful academe extoll'd your name; 


| The ſpeaking buſt ſhall eternize your fame, N 


. ed to give them diſturbance. 
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EPIGRAM XIII. 
ON THE SON OF ARISTOCLES, 


Ts Ariſtoclides, the beſt of friends, 

This honorary verſe the muſe commends : 
Bold and adventurous ir the martial ſtrife, 
He ſav'd his country, but he loſt his life. 


EPIGRAM XIV. 
PRAX1DICE this flowery mantle made, 
Which fair Dyſeris firſt deſign'd; 
Mark how the lovely damſels have difplay'd 
A pleaſing unity of mind. 


EPIGRAM XV. 
UNDER A STATUE, 


EALITILEs firſt fix'd me on this baſe 
Fair riſing to the view : 

His ſons gave ornament and grace; 
To them your thanks are due. 


EPIGRAM XVI. 
ANOTHER, 


Tuis trophy Areiphilus's ſon 


To Baechus conſecrates, for battles won. 


EPIGRAM XVII. 


"ANOTHER. 


Tazssatia's monarch, Echecratides, 
Has fix'd me on this baſe, 

Bacchus, the jolly god of wine, to pleaſe, 
And give the city grace. 


EPIGRAM XVIII. 
To Mercury your oraiſons addreſs, 


That Timonactes meet with wiſh'd ſucceſs, 
| Who fix'd theſe porticoes, my ſweet abode, 


And plac'd me ſacred to the herald- god. 
All who the bright-ey'd ſciences revere, 
Strangers and citizens, are welcome here. 


EPIGRAM XIX. 


Gzrar Sophocles, for tragic ſtory prais'd, 
Theſe altars to the gods immortal rais'd. 


EPIGRAM XX. 


O Mexcuxry ! for honours paid to thee 

May Tlæas live in calm ſecurity ; 

Years of ſereneſt pleaſure may he gain, 

And o'er th Athenian race a long and happy 


reign ! 


NOTES ON THE EPIGRAMS, 


EPIGRAM 1. 


Ver. 2. Priam, ſpeaking of the moſt valiant of 
his ſons, ſays, 
Tus A anwais” Apns Tliad, B. 2. ver. 260. 


All thoſe relentleſs Mars untimely flew, 
Aud left me theſe, a ſoſt and ſervile crew. Pope. 


EPIGRAM II. 


Ver. 2. The Teians, after their expulſion from 
lona by Harpagus the general of Cyrus, failed 
into Thrace, and ſettled in the city of Abdera; 
where they had not been long, before the Thra- 
cians, jealous of their new neighbours, endeavour- 
it ſeems to be in 
theſe conflicts that Anacreon loſt thoſe friends 
whom he celebrates in his epigrams. See the firſt, 
ſecond, and thirteenth. 


EPIGRAM III. 


This CleEnorides, as Barnes obſerves, ſeems to 
have been caſt away in attempting a voyage 
from Abdera to his native country Leios, in the 
winter. 


EPIGRAM V. 
Myron was the moſt celebrated artiſt of his 


| 


ing of him, ſays, « Pene hominum animas ſera- 
rumque ære comprehenderat: He had almoſt 
found the art to encloſe the ſouls of men and 
beaſts in braſs. 


Among the many epigrams, which have been 


compoſed on Myron's cow, the following from 
Auſonius deſerves commendation 2 


Bucula ſum, cælo genitoris facta Myronis 
Area; nec factam me puto, ſed genetam. 
Sic me taurus init; fic proxima bucula mugit ; 

Sic vitulus ſitiens ubera noſtra petit. 


Miraris quid fallo gregem ? gregis ipſe magiſter 
later paſcentes me uumerare folet. 


By Myron's chiſſel I was form'd of braſs; 

Not art, but nature, my great mother was. 

Bulb court my love; the heifers lowing ftand ; 
And thirity calves my ſwelling teat demand. 

Nor deem: this ſtrange---the herdiman oft has err'd, 
And number*d me among the grazing herd. 


EPIGRAM VI. 


k found this epigram, thus excellently tranflated, 
in a paltry edition of Anacreon in Engliſh, printed 
by Curl. 

The flowing epigram on an excellent modern 
work has expreficd the dame thought with the 


time for caſting fatucs in braſs. Perromus ſpeak» | ſame — 


Nj 
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ON CLARISSA. 
Tuis work is nature's, every title in't 
She wrote, and gave it Richardſon to print. 
EPIGRAM VIII, 


Ver. 2. Panſanias, Eliac. I. 2. c. 13. mentions 
this mare of Phidola's, ard tells us ſhe was named 
Aura, or Air; and that ſhe won the race herſelf, 
after her rider was thrown, 


EPIGRAM X. 


Ver. 4. Anaxagoras, a native of ZEgina, was a | 


celebrated ſtatuary, He flouriſhed both before and 
after the expedition of Xerxes. Barnes. 


EPIGRAM XI. 


When the ancients eſcaped any imminent danger, 
it was uſual for them to conſecrate ſome memorial 
of it in the temples of their gods. Thus Horace, 
]. x. Ode 5. 5 


Me tabula ſacer, &c. 


For me, the ſacred tablet ſhows, 
That I have hung my dripping clothes 
At Neptune's ſhrine | 


Duncombe. 
EPIGRAM XII. | 


Ver. 3. The Athenian academy was not far 
diſtant from the Areopagus, in a grove without 


\ 


EPIGRAM XIII. 


Nothing among the ancient Greeks and Romans 
was .ftcemed a greater act of piety, than to fight 


1 good of the community; and they, who 
have greatly fallen in fo righteous a cauſe, are em- 
balmed with immortal] onours, © Tyrtæus wrote | 
fame noble poems on martial virtue. The follow- | 


ing lives are tranflated from a fragment of his: 
Speaking of the hero that dares to die for his 
country, he lays, 


His fair renown ſhall never ſade away, 

Nor ſhall the mention of his name decay, 

Who glorious falls beneath the conqueror's hand, 

For his dear children, and his native land, 

Though to the duſt his mortal part we give, 

His fame in triumph o'er the grave ſhall live. 
Anon, 


EPIGRAM XIV. 


Addiſon quotes a paſſage from Shakſpeare ſimi- 
lar to this epigram : | 


We Hermia, like two artificial gods, 

Created with our needles both one flower, 
Both on one ſamplar, fitting on one cuſhion ; 
Both warbling of one ſong, both in one key; 
As if our hands, our fides, voices, and minds, 
Had been incorporate. So we grew together, 


| Like to a double cherry, ſeeming parted, 


But yet an union in partition, 
Two lovely berries molded on ane ſtem ; 
Or with two ſceming bodies, but one heart. 
| Midſummer Night's Dream, 


EPIGRAM XVIII, 


Ver. 1. The ancients eſteemed Mercury the ge- 
neral protector of learning; and therefore nſually 
placed his ſlatue in their libraries, and in the por- 
ticoes before their public ſchools and academies. 

| Aadiſen. 


EPIGRAM XIX. 


This epigram, notwithſtanding what Barnes 
ſays to the contrary, is thought not to be Ana. 
crcon's; the mention of Sophocles being too re- 
puguant to chronology, to admit it for genuine, 
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OE SAPPHO. 
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Sareno was a native of Mitylene in the iſland of 
Laſbos. Who was her father is uncertain, there 
being no leſs than eight perſons who have con- 
tended for that honour ; but it is univerſally ac- 
knowledged that Cleis was her mother. She 
flouriſhed, according to Snidas, in the 42d Olym- 
piad; according to Euſebius, in the 44th Olym- 
piad, about 600 years beſore our Saviour Chriſt. 
She was contemporary with Pittacus, the famous 
tyrant of Mitylene, and the two celebrated poets, 
Steſichorus and Alcæus. Barnes has endeavoured 
to prove, from the teſtimonies of Chameleon and 
Hermeſianax, that Anacreon was one of her lovers; 
but this amour has been generally eſteemed too 
repugnant to chronology, to be admitted for any 
thing but a poetical fiction. 

She married one Cercolas, a man of great 
wealth and power in the iſland of Andros, by 
whom ſhe had a daughter named Cleis. He leav- 
ing her a widow yery young, ſhe renounced all 
thoughts of a ſecond marriage, but not the plea- 
ſures of love ; not enduring to confine that paſſion 
to one perſon, which, as the ancients tell us, 
vas too violent in her to be reſtrained even to one 
ſex. 

But no one ſeems to have been the object of 
her admiration ſo much as the accompliſhed 
Phaon, a young man of Leſbos; who is laid to 
have been a kind of ferryman, and chence fabled 
to have carried Venus over the ſtream in his 
boat, and to have received from her, as a reward, 
the favour of becoming the moſt beautiful man in 
the world. She fell deſperately in love with him, 
and took a voyage into Sicily in purſuit of him, 
he having withdrawn himſelf thither on purpoſe 
to avoid her. It was in that iſland, and on 


this occaſion, that ſhe compoſed her hymn to 


Venus, 

Her poem was ineffectual for the procuring 
that happineſs which ſhe prayed for in it. Phaon 
was ſtill obdurate, and Sappho was fo tranſported 
with the violence of her paſſion, that ſhe reſolved 
to get rid of it at any rate. | 

There was a promontory in Acarnania called 
Leucate, on the top of which was a little temple 
dedicated to Apollo. In this temple it was uſual 
lor deſpairing lovers to make their vows in ſecret, 
and at:erwards to fling themſelves from the top of 
the precipice into the ſea, For it was an eſta- 
blihcd opinion, that all thoſe who were taken up 


| alive, would immediately be cured of their former 


paſſion. Sappho tried the remedy ; but periſhed 
in the experiment. The original of this unac- 
countable humour is not known. Ovid repreſents 
Sappho as adviſed to undertake this ſtrange pro- 
ject by the viſion of a ſea-nymph, of which ſhe 
ſent the following account to the cruel Phabn 


Hic ego cum laſſos, &c. 


Here as I lay, and ſwell'd with tears the floog, 

Beſore my ſight a wat'ry virgin ſtood ; 

She ſtood and cry'd, “ O you that love in vain! 

Fly hence and ſcek the fair Leucadian main: 

There ſtands a rock, from whoſe impending i 

60 ſtee 

« Apollo's fane ſurveys he rolling deep; 

There icur'd lovers, l aping from above, 

Their flames extinguiſh, aud forget to love. 

Haſte, Sappho, haſte, from high Leucadia throw 

Thy wretched weight, nor dread the deeps be- 
« low!” : h 

She ſpoke, and vaniſh'd with the voice—1 riſe 

And filent tears fall trickling from my eyes. 

I go ye, nymphs, thoſe rocks and ſeas to prove 2 

How much 1 fear, but, ah, how much I love! 

I go, ye nymphs, where furious love inſpires ; 

Let female fears ſubmit to female fires. 

To rocks and ſeas I fly from Phaon's hate, 

And hope from ſeas and rocks a milder fate. 

Ye gentle gales, bencath my body blow, 

And ſoftly lay me on the waves below ! 

And thou, kind love, my ſinking limbs ſuſtain, 

Spread thy ſoft wings, and waft me o'er the 


main, | [fane! 
Nor let a lover's death the guiltleſs flood pro- 
Pope. 


The Romans ere&ed a moſt noble ſtatue of 
porphyry to her memory: and the Mitylenians, 
to expreſs their ſenſe of her worth, and the glory 
they received from her being born amongſt them, 
paid her ſovereign honours after her death, 
and coined money with her head for the im- 
preſs. . | 
The beſt idea we can have of her perſon, is 
from her own deſcription of it in Ovid: 


Si mihi difficilis formam, &c. 


To me what nature has in charms deny'd, 


le well by wir's more laſting charms ſupplg d. 


01 | THF LIFE OF SAPPHO. 
Though ſhort my ſtature, yet my name extends celled Sappho in ſweetneſs of verſe ; and that ſhe 


To heaven itſelf, and earth's remoteſt ends. made Archilochus the model of her ſtyle, but at 
Brown as | am, an Ethiopian dame ſ the ſame time took great care to ſoften and temper 
. Infpir'd young Perſe is with a generous flame; the ſeverity of his expreſſion, 

Turtles and doves of differing hues inite, Fioffman, in his Lexicon, ſays, © Some authors 

And gloſſy jet is pay d with ſhining white. * are of opinion, that the elegy which Ovid made 

If to no charms thou wilt thy heart reſign, „ under the name of Sappho, and which is in- 
But ſuch as merit, ſuch as equal thine, « finitely ſuperior to his other elegies, was all, 

By none, alas ! by none thou canſt be mov'd, « or at leaſt the moſt beautiful part of it, ſtolen 2 

Phaon alone by Phaon muſt be lov'd. from the poems of the elegant Sappho.” F 


Pope. She was the inventreſs of that kind of verſe 
which (from her name) is called the Sapphic, 

To give the Engliſh reader a true notion what She wrote nine books of Odes, beſides Elegies, 
opinion the ancients entertained 'of her works, | Epigrams, Iambics, Monodies, and other pieces; 
would be to collect a volume in her praiſe. She | of which we have nothing remaining entire, but 
was honoured with the glorious title of the tenth | an Hymn to Venus, an Ode preſerved by Longi- 


muſe. Horace ſays, nus (which, however, the learned acknowledge 
Spirat adhuc amor, to be imperſect), two Epigrams, and ſome other 
, Vivuntque commiſſi calores little Fragments. 1 ſhall couclude my account 
Zoliz ſidibus puellz ; Z. 4. Od: 9. of this celebrated lady in the words of Mr, 
; 9 Addiſon, taken from the above- mentioned Spec · 
Enchanting Sappho's lyric muſe tator. 


Among the mutilated poets of antiquity, there 
Love breathes on every tender ſtring, | © is aone whoſe fragments are ſo beautiful as thoſe 
And ſtill in melting notes we hear her ſing. « of Sappho. They gave us a taſte of her way of 
\ Duncomls, | © writing, which is perſectly conformable with 
| © that extraordinary character we find of her in 
the remarks of thoſe great critics who were 
© converſant with her works when they were en- 
© tire. One may ſee, by what is left of them, 
that ſhe followed nature in all ber thought, Ve 
« without deſcending to thoſe little points, con- To 
© ccits, and turns of wit with which many of our Jove 
modern lyrics are fo miſerably infected, Her 
« ſoul ſeems to have been, made up of love and 0 
« poetry : the felt the paſſion in all its warmth, And 
u ture, that it might have been dangerous to have { and defcribed it in ail its fymptoms. She is kee 
given them a reading.“ 6 called by ancient authors the tenth muſe; and prof 
Voſſius, in the third book of his lIuſtitutiones by Plutarch is compared to Cacus the fon of And 
Poetica, ſays, that none of the Greek poets cx- | Vulcan, who brcathed out nothing but flame. By 0 


In every breaft muſt love infuſe; 


On the revival of learning, men of the moſt re- 
Bned taſte accounted the lois of her writings in- 
eſtimable, and collected the facred relics with the 
utmoſt aſſiduity: though Mr Addifon (in the 
SpeRator, No. 223.) judiciouſly obſerves: I do 
« not know, by the character that is given 
« of her works, whether it is not for the benefit 

of mankind that they are loſt. They were 
tc filled with ſuch betwtching tenderneſs and rap- 


— 
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THE WORKS OF SAPPHO. 


il 


Mark, muſe ! the conſcious ſhade and vocal grove, 
Where Sappho tun'd her melting voice to love, 
While echo each haxmonious ftrain return'd, 


And with the ſoſtomplaining Leſbian mourn'd. | 


| o DES. 


ODE l. 
AN HYMN TO VENUS, 


Venus, bright goddeſs of the ſkies, 
To whom unnumber'd temples riſe, 
Jove's daughter fair, whoſe wily arts 
Delude fond lovers of their hearts; 
0! liſten gracious to my prayer, 

And free my mind from anxious care. 


If er you heard my ardent vow, 
Propitious goddeſs, hear me now 
And oft my ardent vow you've heard, 
By Cupid's kindly aid preferr'd, 

Oft left the golden courts of Jove, 

To liſten to my tales of love. 


The radiant car your ſparrows drew: 

You gave the word, and ſwift they flew, 
Through liquid air they wing'd their way, 
| faw their quivering pinion- play; 

To my plain roof they bore their queen, 
Of aſpec mild, and look ſerene. 


Soon as you came, by your command, 
Back flew the wanton feather'd band, 
Then, with a ſweet, enchanting look, 
Divinely ſmiling, thus you ſpoke : 
Why didſt thou call me to thy cell? 
* Tell me, my gentle Sappho, tell. 


© What healing medicine ſhall I find 
© To cure thy love-diſtemper'd mind ? 
t Say, ſhall I lend thee all my charms, 
Jo win young Phaon to thy arms? 
Or does ſome other ſwain ſubdue 


Thy heart? my Sappho, tell me who? 


Though now, averſe, thy charms he Night, 
He ſoon thall view thee with deligit; 


10 


Though now he ſcorns thy gifts to take, 
He ſoon to thee ſhall off:rings make 

© Though now thy beauties fail to move, 
He ſoon ſhall melt with equal love.“ 


Once more, O Venus! her my prayer, 
And eaſe my mind of anxious care; 
Again vouchſaſe to be my gueſt, 

And calm this tempeſt in my breaſt! 
To thee, bright queen, my vows aſpire z 
O grant me all my heart's deſire 


ODE IL 


lower fitting by his miſtreſs. 


Moxzz happy than the gods is he 
Who, ſoft-reclining, fits by thee; . 
His ears thy pleaſing talk beguiles, 
His eyes thy ſweetly dimpled ſmiles. 


This, this, alas! alarm'd my breaſt, 
And robb'd me of my golden reſt : 
While gazing on thy charms I hung, 
My voice died faultering on my tongue. 


With ſubtle flames my boſom glows, 
Quick through each vein the poiſon flows 2 
Dark, dimming miſts my eyes ſurround ; 


My ears with hollow murmurs found, 


My limbs with dewy chillneſs freeze, 
On my whole frame pale tremblings ſeize, 
And loſing colour, ſenſe and breath, 


I fem quite languiſhing in death. 


* 


” {iy 


PROGRESS OF POETRY, | 


40 


Whatever might have been (he occaſion of this ode, the 
Engliſh reader will enter into the beauties of it, if 
le ſuppeſes it to have been written in the perſon of @ 


Addiſon, Spectator, No. 229. 


the moſt amorous. 


The youth who ſees thee may rejoice, 


806 


FAWKES'S'SAPPHO. 


NOTES ON THE ODES, 


ag ODE I. 
We are indebted for this hymn to Dionyſius of 
Halicarnaſſus, who quotes it as a pattern of per- 
fection. Madam Dacier ſappoſes it to be en- 
tirely hiſtorical; and that it was written aſter 
Phaon, her inconſtant lover, had withdrawn him- 
ſelf from the iſland of Leſbos to Sicily, in order 
to avoid the importunities of an amorous miltreſs. 
It was in Sicily, therefore, and on the abovemen- 
tioned occaſion, that ſhe is ſuppoſed to have made 
this hymn, f 0 
Ver. 13. Sappho ſays, the chariot of Venus was 
drawn by ſparrows, becauſe they are of all birds 


Ver. 20. There is ſomething very pretty in this 
circumſtance, wherein Venus is deſcribed as ſcnd- 
ing away her chariot, upon her arrival at Sap- 
pho's lodgings, to denote that it was not a ſhort 
tranſient viſit which ſhe intended to make her. 
3 ; Madam Dacier, 


ODE II. 


This beautiful ode is preſerved by Longinus, 
in his treatiſe of the Sublime. 

Ver. 1. There is an epigram in the Anthologia, 
arhich ſcems to be an imitation of this ſtanza. 


"Eudaipuerr 6 BA os, THiT0E\05 Gig ax, 
Heads I' 6Prawy, a I' 5 our. ; 


But bleſt is he who hears thy voice, 
A demigod who {hail thee kiſs, 
Who gains thee is a god in bliſs. _ 


Longi nus has obſerved, that © this deſcription of 
love in Sappho is an exact copy of nature; and 
that all the circumſtances, which ſollow one 
another in ſuch a hurry of ſentiments, notwith- 
« ſtanding they appear repugnant to each other, 
are really ſuch as happen in the frenzies of 


love.“ He farther ſays : „ Sappho, having ob- 


tc 
60 
oo 


ſerved the anxieties and tortures inſeparable to 
jealous love, has collected and diſplayed them 
all with the moſt lively exactneſs. And Dr. 


Pierce judiciouſly obſerves, that © in this ode ſhe 


41 
414 
(0 
« 
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endeavours to expreſs that wrath, jealouſy, and 
anguiſh, which diſtracted her with ſuch a va. 
riety of torture. And therefore, in the follow- 
ing verſes of Boileau's tranſlation, the true ſenſe 
is miltaken : 


—— dans les doux tranſports, ot s'egare mon ame, 


« 
cc 
cc 


« And, 
je tombe en des douces langueurs. 


As the word doux will by no means expreſs the 
rage and diſtraction of Sappho's mind; it being 
always uſed in a contrary ſenſe.” There are 


two lines in Philips's tranſlation of this ode which 
are liable to the ſame objection: 


For while I gaz'd in tranſport toſt. 


And, 


My blood with gentle horrors thrill'd. 


Mr. Addiſon, in his Spectator on this ode, re. 


lates the following remarkable circumſtance from 
Plutarch: “e That author, in the famous ſtory of 


ce 


Antiochus, who fell in love with Stratonice, 
his mother-in-law, and (not daring to diſcover 
his paſſion) pretended to be contined to his bed 
by ſickneſs, tells us, that Eraſtratus, the phy, 
ſician, found out the nature of his diſtemper by 
thoſe ſymptoms of love which he had learned 
from Sappho's writings, Stfatonice was in the 
room of the love-lick prince, when theſe ſymp- 
toms diſcovered themſelves to his phyſician; 
and it is probable, that they were not very dif. 
ferent from thoſe. which Sappho here deſcribes 
in a laver fitting by his miſtreſs,” . 

Madam Dacier ſays, that this ode of Sappho is 


preſerved entire in Longinus, whereas, whoever 
looks into that author's quotation of it, will find, 
that there muſt at leaſt have been another ſtanzz, 
which 1s not tranſmitted to us. 


FRAGMENTS. 


FRAGMENT 1. 


Tua Pleiads now no more are ſeen, 
Nor ſhines the filver moon ſerene, 
In dark and diſmal clouds o'ercaſt; 
The love appointed hour is paſt : ' 
Midnight uſurps her fable throne, 
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And yet, alas! Ilie alone. 


FRAGMENT 11. 


This ſeems to have been addreſſed to an arrogant us 


lettered lady, wain of her beauty and riches. 


Wurne'r x the fates reſume thy breath, 


No bright reverſion ſhalt thou gain; 


Unnotic'd ſhalt thou ſink in death, 


Ner ev'n thy memory remain: 
i 


„ 
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FRAGMENTS. 


For thy rude hand ne'er pluck'd the lovely roſe, 
Which on the mountain of Pieria blows. 


To Pluto's manſions {halt thou go, 
The ſtern, inexorable king, 
Among th' ignoble ſhades below 
A vain, ignoble thing ; ; 
While honour'd Sappho's muſe-embelliſh'd name 
Shall flouriſh in eternity of fame. 


FRAGMENT III. 
TO VENUS, 


Venvs, queen of ſmiles and love, 
Quit, O! quit the ſkies above, 

To my lowly roof deſcend, 

At the mirthful feaſt attend, 
Hand the golden goblet round, 
With delicious nectar crown'd : 
None but joyous friends you'll ſee, 
Friends of Venus, and of me. 


FRAGMENT iv. 


Cas x, gentle mother, ceaſe your ſharp reproof, 
My hands no more can ply the curious woof, 


Vbile on my mind the flames of Cupid prey, 
And W Phaon ſteals my ſoul A | 


FRAGMENT V. 
| ON THE ROSE, | 
WovLp Jove appoint ſome flower to reign 
In matchleſs beauty on the plain, 
The roſe (mankind will all agree), 
The roſe the queen of flowers ſhould be, 


The pride of plants, the grace of bowers, 
The bluſh of meads, the eye of flowers: 


—_— 


Ere yet a bride. the beauteous 


Its beauties charm the gods above 
Its fragrance is the breath of love; - 
Its foliage wantons in the air 
Lururiant, like the lowing hair: 

I: ſ1ines in blooming ſp endour gay, 
While zephyrs on its boſom play. 


The following is Daria Ote which Sopphe is ſup 
pPaſed to have written 19 Aaacreon. ce the Notes 
on the 64th Ode of Anacreon. 


Vr muſes, ever fair and young, | 
High- ſeated on the golden throne, F 
Anacreon ſent to me a ſong | 
In ſweeteſt numbers, not his own; 
For, by your ſacred raptures fir'd, 
The poet warbled what the muſe inſpir'd. 


TWO EPIGRAMS OF SAPPHO, 


EPIGRAM 1. 


M visces, mourning for his hapleſs ſon, 
The tail-experienc'd fiſher, Pelagon, 
Has plac'd upon his tomb a net and ar, 


The __ of a painful life and poor, 
EP:GRAM I. | 

Tux much-loy'd Timas lodges in this tomb, 

By death inſatiate raviſh'd in her ; | 


was led 
To dreary coaſts, and Piuto's mournful bed. 


Her loy'd companions pay the rites of woe, 


All, all, alas! the living can beſtow: 
From their fair heads the graceful curls they ſhear, 
Place on her tomb, and drop the tender tear. 


NOTES ON THE FRAGMENTS. 


FRAGMENT I. 


Ver. 6. A ſhepherd, in the idyllium intituled 
OAPIETTE (which is generally aſcribed to Theo- 
eritus, but by Daniel Heinſius is attributed to 
Moſchus) wiſhes a city-girl, who had lighted 
him, the puniſhment of living and dying an old 
maid, | 


may yu ner find one 
Worthy your love in country or in town, 
But, to a virgin bed condemn d, for ever lie 


alone! | 
Boroles. 


FRAGMENT II. 


Sappho is not the only good writer, who, from 
2 due ſenſe of the excellence of their works, have 
promiſed themſelves immortality. Virgil has ex- 


preſſed himſelf in the ſame manner at the begin- 
ding of the third Georgic :—Horace, in ſeveral 


places, particularly in the ode Reg Monunagi 
tum :—But Ovid, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 


Jamque opus exegi, &c. 

I've now compil'd a work, which nor the rage 
Of Jove, nor fire, nor ſword, nor cating age, 
Is able to deſtroy 


Ver. 5. Pieria was a mountain in Macedonia, 
dedicated to the muſes. By this expreſſion, Sap- 
pho- ſeems to hint, that the lady who furniſhed 
the occaſion of this ſatire, was not converſagt in 


the politer ſtudies, nor acquainted with the muſes, 


FRAGMENT t. 


This fragment ſhould be joined with the fourth 
ode of Anacreon; for as Sappho deſires Venus to 


be her cup bester, ſo Anacreon appoints Cupid | f 


the ſame office: 


In decent robe, behind him bound, 
Cupid ſhall ſerve the goblet round. 


wh ; FAWKES'S SAPPHO, 


F FRAcMiNTIY. 
Hephzſtion produces this ſragment from the 
ſeventh book of Sappho's Odes. Horace ſeems to 
have had it in view, Book 3. Ode 12. 
Tibi qualem Cytheræ puer ales 
Tibi tales, operoſzque Minervz 
Studium aufert, Neobule, Liparæi nitor Hebri. 
The winged boy, in wanton play, 
Thy work and baſket ſteals away: 
Thy web and Pallas“ curious tolls 
Arc now become fair Hebrus' ſpoils, 


- FRAGMENT v. 

We are indebted to Achilles Tatius for this 
fragment, which is generally aſcribed ro Sappho. 
In the beginning of the ſecond book of that ro- 
mancer, Clitophon tells us, bis miſtreſs ſung this 

eulogy on the roſe at an entertainment. If the 
reader turns back to the fifth and fifty-third odes 
of Anacreon, he will find other encomiums on 
this beautiful flower. 88 


NOTES. ON THE EPIGRAMS. 
FPIGRAM I. 

Longepierre obferves, that it was uſual among 
the ancients to place on the tombs of cheir friends 
the inſtruments peculiar to the art or myſtery 
which they exerciſed when alive. Of this we 
have examples in Homer and Virgil. In the e- 
leventh book of the Odyſſey, ver. 75. Elpenor 
makes this requeſt to Ulyſſes in hell: 


Tau 74 u 54941, Ke, 


A tomb along the wat'ry margin raiſe, ? | 


The fomb with manly arms and trophies grace, 
To ſhow poſtcrity Elpenor was: 5 
There hign in air, memorial of my name, 
Fix the ſmooth oar, and bid me live to fame. 
; Broome. 
In the beginning of the twelfch book we find 
the ſuit was granted : 
A riſing tomb, the ſilent dead to grace, 
Faſt by the ratings of the main we place; 
The riſing tomb a lofty column bore, 
And high above it roſe the tapering oar. Pope. 
In the ſixth book of the ZFneid, ver. 232. E- 
neas places on the tonib of Miſenus, 
ſuzque arma viro, remumque, tubamque. 


5 ” 


This done; to ſolemnize the warrior's doom, 
The pious hero rais'd a lofty tumb; 
The towering top his weil-known enſigns bore, 


Kis arms, his once-lov'd trump, and tapering 8 
it, 


Duncombe. | 


Thele ſort of epitaphs were more general, . 
ciſe, and inſtructive, than thoſe which aſterwards 


| prevailed. Tongeplerre. 


Madam Dacier alfo obſerves, that emblems of 
the humours of the deceaſed were ſometimes 
placed on their monuments, as in this epigtam on 
a woman named Myro o 
Mn Gap fe parryu Myges i onuari A. 

TAauxa, iv, XE x , Jocy THUAGUKE. 
O'er Myro ſee the emblems of her ſoul, 

A whip, a bow, a gooſe, a dog, an owl. 

The whip denoted, that ſhe uſed to chaſtife her 
ſervants; the bow, that her mind was always bent 
on the care of her family; the gooſe, that ſhe lov- 
ed to ſtay at home; the dog, that ſhe was fond of 
her children; and the owl, that ſhe was aſſiduous 
in ſpinning and tapeſtry, which were the works of 
Pallas, to whotn the owl was conſecrated. Da- 
cer, ; | 

At the Earl of Holderneſk's, at Aſte in York. 
ſhire, is an old picture, with a device which ſeems 
ta de borrowed from this,” it 1s ſappoted to be 
drawn by Hans Holbein and reprefents a women 
(laid to be Queen Elizabeth's hohſckteper) ſtant 
ing on a tortviſe, with a bunch ok keys by her 
fide, her finger on her lips, and a dove on her 
head. Under it is this taſeripeion : 

Uxor amet, ſileat, ſervet, nec ubique vagetur; 

Hoc teſtudo docet, cla ves, labra, junctaque turtur, 
Which haz been thus tranſlated: 

Be frugal, ye wives, live in ſtlence and love, 

Nor abfoad ever goſſip and roam, 

This learn from the keys, the lips, and the dove, 

And tortvile, {til dwelling-at home! 


EPIGRAM M. 


Ver. 7. The ceremony of cutting off the hair 
among the ancients, in honour of the dead, was a 
token of a violent affection. Thus Achilles, in 
the twenty-third book of the lliad, offers his to 
Patrocius, And the little Cupids tear their hair 
for grief at the death of Adonis: See Bion. He- 
rodotus tells us, that Mardonius cut off his, after 
his defeat; Many more inſtances of this extracr- 
dinary cuſtom might be produced; but theſe will, 
probabiy, be thought ſufficient. I ſhall finiſh my 
obſervations on this excellent poeteſs, with an in- 
genious ſurmiſe in regard to the above-mentioned 
ceremony: it was praQiſed, perhaps, not only in 
token of ſorrow, but might alſo have a concealed 
meaning, that, as the hair was cut from the head, 
and was never more to be joined to it, ſo was the 
dead for ever cut off from the living, never more 
to return, i 
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THE LIVES OF BION AND MOSCHUS. 


We know little relating to theſe two celebrated 
aſtoral poets : And therefore their hiſtory may 
be compriſed in few words. 

Bion was born at Smyrna, a famous city of 
Aſia Minor, which alſo has the faireſt title to 
the birth of Homer: For this father of poets is 
ſaid to have been the ſon of the river Meles, 
which flows not far from its walls; and chercfore 
he is called Meleſigenes To this river Moſchus, 
in his Idyllium on the death of Bion, addreſſas 
himſelf ; and makes that fine compariſon between 
theſe two poets : a 


Tyro ro, „ TOTXMWY AVYVEWTUTE, K T. As 


Meles of ſtreams in melody the chief, 

Now heaves thy boſom with another grief; 

Thy Homer died, great maſter of the ſong, 

Thy Homer died, the muſes ſweeteſt tongue; 

Then did thy waves in plaintive murmurs weep, 

And roll'd thy ſwelling ſorrows to the deep. 

Another ſon demands the meed of woe, 

Again thy waters weep in long-drawn murmurs 
flow. 

Dear to the fountains was each tuneſul ſon, 

This drank of Arethuſe, that Helicon. 

He ſung Atrides“ and Achilles ire, 

And the fair dame that ſct the world on fire: 

This form'd his numbers on a ſofter plan, 

And chanted ſhepherds loves, and peaceful Pan, 


We are not informed in what part of the world 
he lived, though it is evident that he ſpent much 
of his time in Sicily; and there it was, probably, 
that the wonderful ſweetneſs of his compoſitions 
drew together great numbers of admirers and diſ- 
ciples; among whom was Moſchus, as may be 
deduced from the above-mentioned poem : 


I too, with tears, from Italy have brought 
Such plain bucolics as my maſter tanght ; 
Which, if at all, with tuneful eaſe they flow, 
To thy learn'd precepts, and thy art 1 owe. 
io other heirs thy riches may belong; 

| claim thy paſtoral pipe and Doric ſong. 


Theſe two laſt verſes prove, that he was not in 
neceſſitous circumſtances. From the ſame Idyllium, 
it appears, that he died by poiſon, not accidentally, 
but by the appointment of ſome great man: 


O haply,, Bion! paiſon was thy fate; 

The baneful potion circumſcrib'd thy date, 

How could fell poiſon cauſe effect fo ſtrange, 
Touch thy fweet lips, and not to honey change ? 


Which probably was not unpuniſhed : 
But ſoon juſt vengeance will the wretch purſue, 


It is likewiſe evident from the above · mentioned 
authority, that he was contemporary with The- 
ocritus, And this famous Syracuſan flouriſhed 
under Ptolemy Philadelphus, who began his reign 
in the fourth year. of the 1234 Olympiad, that is, 
about 285 years before Chriſt, 


Malchus was born at Syracuſe, and was the 
diſciple of Bion. as was before obſerved. Suidas 


will have him to have been a profeſſor of gram- 


mar at Syracuſe : but it is certain, that when he 
wrote his beautiful elegy an 'the death of his 
maſter, his refidence was among the Italians, 
(-hough perhaps in thoſe parts that lie over againſt 
Sicily, called Great Greece; and probably he ſue- 
ceeded him in governing the poetic ſchool. Some 
critics have formerly aſſerted, that Moſchus and 
Theocritus are the ſame perſon; but they are ſuf- 
ficien'ly confuted by a paſlage in the elegy, where 
Moſchus introduces Theocritus bewailing the ſame 
misfortune in another country which he was la- 
menting in Italy, 

„he few remains of theſe two poets,” ſays 
Kennet, “are reckoned among the ſweeteſt pieces 
«© of the ancient delicacy, They ſeem, in a great 
* meaſure, to have neglected that blunt ruſticity 
© and plainneſs, which was ſo admired an art of 


| © their great rival Theocritus ; for they always 


„aim at ſomething more polite and genteel, 
“ though equally natural, in their-compoſitions.” 
Mr. Longepierre obſerves, that “ the beauty of 
« theſe Idylliums can never be ſufficiently ad- 
« mired. If I dare nor, ſays he, affirm, that theſe 
« two poets are ſuperior to Theocritus himſelf; 
« yer, I may ſafely aver. that in general they are 
more correſpondent to the taſte of the preſent 
age; which can never be brought to reliſh that 
extreme ſimplicity, which abonnds in Theo. 
* critus. Bion and Moſchus are not leſs natural 
than he is; but though their ſimplicity is pure 
nature, it is leſs ruſtic, and more elegant; and 
„their poems, having 2 more pleaſing and agree= 
able air, one may with juſtice affirm, that Bion 


bas more grace, ſweetneſs, and delicacy, and 


« lefs ruſticity (if | may be allowed the expreſ. 
« ſion) than Theocritus; and that Moſchus keeps 
the middle track between them both How- 
© ever, if their works are not admitted among 
« ſome for ſuch true paſtorals, they will certainly 
paſs among the beſt judges for better poems. 

There is a remarkable paper in the Guardian, 
No. 40. containing a parallel between the paſto- 
rals of Mr. Pope and Mr. Phillips (by the way 
written by Pope himſelf, though the former pa- 
pers on paſtoral poetry were compoſed by Mr. 
Vickell). It abounds with the fineſt ſarcaſtic irony, 
which Phillips not having penetration enough to 
ſ-e through, made an apology to Pope on the oc 
caſion, declaring that he had no hand in it, nor 
knew the author. It concludes thus: After all 
that has been ſaid, I hope none can think it any 
* injuſtice to Mr. Pope that I forebore to mentiom 
* him as a paſtoral writer; ſince, upon the whole, 
* he is of the ſame claſs with Moſchus and Bion, 
* whom we have excluded that rank; and on 
© whoſe eclogves, as well as ſome of Virgil's, it 
may be ſaid, that they are by no means paſto- 
* rals, but ſomething better. 
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Begin, Sicilian Muſe, the mournful Iay—— 

the Muſes will no longer lay, 

3 No longer on theſe lovely coaits abide; 
With him they warbled, and with him they died: 
With Bion periſh'd all the grace of ſong, 


Alas 


F FE WORKS O TON. 


* And all che kiſſes of the fair and young: 
: Ibe little Loves, lawenting at his doom, 
oa Beat their fair brealls, and weep around his tomb. 


Mozscuus ON THE DrcaTu OF Biox. 


IDYLLIUMS. 


IDYLLIUM 1. 


. ON THE DEATH OF ADONIS. 


Tus death of fair Adonis 1 de plore; 
The lovely youth Adonis is no more: 
The cruel fates have cut his vital thread, 
And all the Loves lament Adonis dead, 
Ah Venus! never more in purple 1cit, 
For mournful ſable change thy flow'ry veſt; 
Thy beautcous boſom. beat, thy lots dcplore 
Aloud with ſighs, Adonis is no more 
Por the lov'd youth theſe copion: tears I ſhed, 
And all the Cupids mourn Adonis dead 10 
Metkinks I ſee him on the mountain lie, 
The boar's keen tuik has pierc'd his tender thigh; 
Weltering he lies, expiring on the ground, 
And near him Venus all in ſorrow drown'd ; 
I fee the crimſon flood faſt trickling flow 
Down his white ſkin that vies with winter {now ; 
I ſee the luſtre of his eyes decay, 
And on his lips the roſes tade away : 
Yet who can Venus from thoſe lips divide, 
Though their ſweet kiſſes with Adonis dy'd? 20 
To Venus ſweet, ev'n now his breath is fled, 
Vet ali her kiſſes cannot warm the dead. 
Tbe fate of fair Adonis 1 deplore; 
The Loves lament, Adonis is nv more! 
A deep wide wound is in his thigh impreſt, 
"But Venus bears a deeper in her breaſt. 
His beagles round a mournful howling keep; 
And | the Dryads of the mountains weep: 
But Venus quite abandon'd to deſpair, 


* 


| Her locks dikes ell'd, and ker fect all bare, 30 ! « 
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Flies through the thorny brake, the bri' ry wood, 

Au ſtains the thickets with her ſacred blood: 

With piercing cries Adonis ſhe bewails, 

Her darling youth, along the winding vales 

While the blood ſtarting from his wounded thigh, 

Streams on his breaſt, and leaves a crimſon dye. 
Ah me! what teardair Cytherea ſhed, 

And how the Loves deplor'd Adonis dead 57 
The Queen of Love no longer now a bride, 
Has loſt her beauty fince Adouis dy'd ; 49 
Though bright the radiance of her charms before, 

Her lover and her beauty are no more! 

The mountaius mourn, the waving woods bewail, 
And rivers roll lamenting through the vale; 
The filver ſprings deſcend in ſtreams of woe 
Down the high hills, aud murmur as they flow: 
And every flower in dr oki, grief appears 


Depreſs'd, and languiſhingly d rown'd in tears: 


While Venus o'er the hills and vallies flies, 

And, * Ah! Adonis is no more,” ſhe cries. 50 
Along the hills and vales, and vocal ſhore, 
Echo repeats, “ Adonis is no more 
Who could unmov'd theſe piteous wailings hear, 

Or view the love-lorn queen without a tear? 

Soon as ſhe ſaw him wounded on the plain, 

His thigh diſcolour'd with the erimſcæ ſtain, 

Sighing ſhe ſaid, and claſp'd him as he lay, 

„O ſtay, dear hapleſs youth! for Venus ſtay! 

Our breaſts once more let cloſe embraces join, 

* And let me preſs my glowing lips to thine, 60 

* Raiſe, lov'd Adonis, raiſe thy drooping head, 

« And kiſs me ere thy parting breath be fled, 

* The laſt fond token of affection give, 

O! kiſs thy Venus, While the Kiſſes live; 


eſore, 


ewail, 


* 


« Till in my breaſt I draw thy lingering breath, 
« And with my lips imbibe thy love in death. 

« This farewell kiſs. which ſorrowing thus | take, 
« ell keep for ever for Adonis' ſake. 

« Thee to the ſhades the Fates untimely bring 

« Before the drear, inexorable king; 

« Yet ſtill I live unhappy and forlorn ; 

« How hard my lot to be a goddeſs born ! 
Take, cruel Proſerpine, my lovely boy, 

« Since all that's form'd for beauty, or for joy, 

« Deicends to thee, while I indulge my grief, 

« By fruitleſs tears ſoliciting relief. | 

© Thou dy'ſt, Adonis, and thy face I weep, 

& Thy love now leaves me like a dream in fleep, 
Leaves me bereav'd no more a blooming bride, 


« With unavailing Cupids at my ſide, 80 
© With thee my zone, which coldeſt hearts could 
«© warm, 


« Loſt every grace, and all its power to charm. - 
Why didſt thou urge the chaſe, and raſhly dare 
« T* encounter beaſts, thyſelf ſo wond'rous fair: 

Thus Venus mourn'd, and tears inceſſant ſhed, 

And all the Loves bewail'd Adonis dead; 

Sighing they cry'd, Ah! wretched queen, 
e deplore | 

« Thy joys all fled, Adonis is no more.” 

As many drops of blood as from the wound 
Of fair Adonis trickled on the ground, go 
So many tears ſhe ſhed in copious ſhowers :_ 
Both tears and drops of blood were turn'd to 

flowers. 
From theſe in crimſon beauty ſprung the roſe, 
Ceruleau-bright anemonies from thoſe, 

The death of fair Adonis I deplore, 

The lovely youth Adonis is no more. 

No longer in lone woods lament the dead, 

O Queen of Love! brhold the ſtately bed, 
On which Adonis, now depriv'd of breath, 

Seems ſunk in lumbers, beauteous ev'n in death. 
Dreſs him, fair goddels, in the ſofteſt veſt, 101 
In which he oft with thee diſſolv'd to reſt ; 

On golden pillow be his head reclin'd, 

And let paſt joys be imag'd in thy mind. 

Though death the beauty of his bloom devours, 
Crown him with chaplets of the faireſt flowers; 
Alas! the flowers have loſt their gaudy pride, 


With him they flouriſh'd, and with him they dy'd. 


With odorous myrtle deck his drooping head, 
And o'er his limbs the {weeteſt efſence ſhed: 110 
Ah! rather periſh every rich perfume, 

The ſweet Adonis periſh'd in his bluom. 

Clad in a purple robe Adonis lies; 


Surrounding Cupids heave their breaſts with ſighs, } 


Their locks they ſhear, exceſs of grief to how, 

They ſpurn the quiver, and they break the bow. 

Some looſe his ſandals with officiois tare, 

Some in capacious golden veſſels bear 

The cleanſing water from the cryſtal ſprings; 

This bathes his wound, that fans him with his 

wings. az 120 

For Venus“ fake the pitying Cupids ſhed © 
A ſhower of tears, and mourn Adonis dead. 
Already has the nuptial god difmay'd, 


Quench'd his bright torch, for all his garlands fade. 
No more are joyful hymenæals fung, 7 
Bu: notes of forrow dwelt on ed topgne:; 


IDYLLIUMS.. 


| Began to teach him old bucolic ſtrains; 


213 


While all around the general grief partake 
For lov'd Adonis, and for Hymen's ſake. 
With loud laments the Graces all deplore, 
And cry, * the fair Adonis is no more 130 
The Mules wailing the wild woods among, 
Strive to zecal him with harmonious ſong : 
Alas! no ſounds of harmony he hears, 
For cruel Proſerpine has clos'd his ears. 


| Ceaſe, Venus, ceaſe, thy ſoft complaints forbear, 


Relerve thy ſorrows for the mournful year. 
IDYLLIUM I. 
CUPID AND THE FOWLER. 


A vovru, once fowling in a ſhady grove, 
On a tall box-tree ſpy'd the God of Love, 
Perch'd like a beauteous bird ; with ſudden joy 
At ſight ſo noble leap'd the ſimple boy. 
With eager expedition he prepares 
His choiceſt twigs, his bird- lime, and his ſnares; -- 
And in a neighb'ring covert ſmil'd to fee | 
How here and there he ſkipt, and hopt from tree 
to tree. | oy. 
When long in vain he waited to betray 
The god, enrag'd he flung his twigs away, 
And to a ploughman near, an ancient man, 
Of whom he learnt his art, the youngſter ran, 
Told the ſtrange ſtory, while he held his plough, ” 
Aud ſhow's the bird then perch'd upon a bough, 
The grave old ploughman archly ſhook his head, 
Smil'd at the ſimple boy, and thus he aid : 
«* Ceaſe, ceaſe, my fon, this dangerous ſport give 
„oer, ie 
% Fly far away, and chaſe that bird no more: 
« Bl:ft, ſhould you fail to catch him! - Hence, 
* N | 
© That bird, believe me, is à bird of prey; 20 
Though now he ſeems to ſhun you all he can, 
Vet ſoon as time ſhall lead you up to man, 
He'll ſpread his flutt'ring pinions o'er yr 
„ breaſts | | 


= 


| © Perch on your brow, and in your boſom veſt.” 


2 
THE TEACHER TAU GEHT. 


As late | lumbering lay, before my ſight 
Bright Veuus roſe in viſions of the night: 


She led y.ung Cupid; as in thought profound 
His niodelt cycs were fix'd upon the ground; 
And thus ſhe ſpoke: To thee, dear ſwain, 1 


« brir | 

« My little ſon ; inſtruct the boy to ſing.” 

No more ſhe ſaid ; but vaniſh'd into air, 
And left the wily pupil to my care: 
I, ſure | was en idiot for my pains, bo 
10 
How Pan the pipe, how Pallas form'd the flute, 
Phœbus the ly re, and Mercury the lute: 
Love, to niy leſſons quite regardleſs grown, 
Sung lighter lays, and ſonnets of his own, 
Th amobrs „f men below, and gods above, 
And all the triumphs of the Queed of Lovey 


1. ſure the ſimpleſt of all ſhepherd ſwains, v4 


+ 


Full oon forget my old bwculie ftrainss 
© ii 
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Begin, Sicilian Muſe, the mournful lay 
Alas the Muſes will no longer itay, 
"i No longer on theſe lovely coalts abide; 
With him they warbled, aud with him they died: 
With Bion periſh's all the grace of ſong, 
- And all the kiffes of the fair and young: 
"The little Loves, lamenting at his doom, 


* 2 5 j 
EY Beat their fair brealls, and weep around his tomb. 
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Flies through the thorny brake, the bri'ry woog, 
An ſtains the thickets with her ſacred blood: 
With piercing cries Adonis ſhe bewails, 

Her darling youth, along the winding vales; 


IDYLLIUM L 


ON THE DEATH OF ADONIS, 


— 


Tus death of fair Adonis 1 de plore; While the blood ſtarting from his wounded thi h, 

The lovely youth Adonis is no more: Streams on his breaſt, and leaves a crimſon dye. 
The cruel fates have cut his vital thread, Ah me ! what tearsfair Cytherea ſhed, 
And all the Loves lament Adonis dead. And how the Loves deplor'd Adonis dead! 
Ah ͤ Venus! never more in purple feſt, The Queen of Love no longer now a bride, 
For mournful ſable change thy flow'ry veſt; Has loſt her beauty ſince Adouis dy'd ; 40 
Thy beautcous boſon. beat, thy loſs de plore Though bright the radiance of her charms before, 
Aloud with ſighs, Adonis is no more Her lover and her beauty are no more! 

For the lov'd youth theſe copious tears I ſhed, | The mountains mourn, the waving woods bewail, 

And all the Cupids mourn Adonis dead 10 | And rivers roll jamenting through the vale; 
Methinks I ſee him on the mountain lie, The filver ſprings deſcend in ſtreams of woe 
The boar's keen tulk has pierc'd his tender thigh; | Down the high hills, aud murmur as they flow : 
Weltering he lies, expiring on the ground, And every flower in drooping grief appears 
And near him Venus ali in ſorrow drown'd ; De preſs'd, and languiſhingly drown'd in tears: 


1 fee the crimſon flood faſt trickling flow While Venus o er the hills and vallies flies, 
Down his white ſkin that vies with winter ſnow; | And.“ Ah! Adonis is no more,” ſhe cries, 30 
I ſee the luſtre of his eycs decay, Along the hills and vales, and vocal ſhore, 


And on his lips the roſes fade away: Echo repeats, * Adonis is no more 
Vet who can Venus from thoſe lips divide, Who could unmov'd theſe piteous wailings hear, 
Though their ſweet kiſſes with Adonis dy'd? 20 Or view the love-lorn queen without a tear ? 
To Venus ſweet, ev'n now his breath is fled, Soon as ſhe ſaw him wounded on the plain, 
Yet ali her kiſſes cannot warm the dead. His thigh diſcolour'd with the crimſca ſain, 
The fate of fair Adonis 1 deplore; Sighing ſhe ſaid, and claſp'd him as he lay, 
The Loves lament, Adonis is nv more! „O ſtay, dear hapleſs youth! for Venus ſtay ! 
A deep wide wound is in his thigh impreſt, Our breaſts once more let cloſe embraces join, 
But Venus bears a deeper in her breaſt, | And let me preſs my glowing lips to thine, 60 


His beagles round a mournful howling keep; % Raiſe, lov'd Adonis, raiſe thy drooping head, 
And u!} the Dryads of the mountains weep: « And kiſs me ere thy parting breath be fled, 
But Venus quite abandon'd to deſpair, The laſt fond token of affection give, 


Her locks dikes ell'd, aud ker fect all bare, 30 * O! kiſs thy Venus, while the kiſſes live; 
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Till in my breaſt I draw thy linger ing breath, 

« And with my lips imbibe thy love in death. 

« This farewell kiſs, which ſorrowing thus l take, 

ell keep for ever for Adonis' ſake. 

« Thee to the ſhades the Fates untimely bring 

« Before the drear, inexorable king; | 

« Yet ſtill I live unhappy and forlorn ; 

« How hard my lot to be a goddeſs born ! 

Take, cruel Proſerpine, my lovely boy, 

« Since all that's form'd for beauty, or for joy, 

« Deicends to thee, while I indulge my grief, 

« By fruitleſs tears ſoliciting relief. 

© Thou dy'ſt, Adonis, and thy face I weep, 

« Thy love now leaves me like a dream in ſleep, 

Leaves me bercav'd no more a blooming bride, 

„ With unavailing Cupids at my fide, 8 

© With thee my zone, which coldeſt hearts could 
„warm, 

« Loſt every grace, and all its power to charm. 

„Why didft thou urge the chaſe, and raſhly dare 

« T” encounter beaſts, thyſelf ſo wondrous fair: 

Thus Venus mourn'd, and tears inceſſant ſhed, 

And all the Loves bewail'd Adonis dead; 

Sighing they cry'd, © Ah! wretched queen, 

e deplore 

« Thy joys all fled, Adonis is no more.” 

As many drops of blood as from the wound 
Of fair Adonis trickled on the ground, go 
So many tears ſhe ſhed in copious ſhowers : 

Both tears and Crops of blood were turn'd to 
flowers. 

From theſe in crimſon; beauty ſprung the roſe, 

Ceruleau- bright anemonies from thoſe. 

The death of fair Adonis I deplore, 

The lovely youth Adonis is no more. 

No longer in lone woods lament the dead, - 

O Queen of Love! behold the ſtately bed, 

On which Adonis, now depriv'd of breath, 

Seems ſunk in ſlumbers, beauteous ev'n in death. 

Dreſs him, fair goddeſs, in the ſofteſt veſt, 101 

In which he oft with thee diſſolv'd to reſt ; 

On golden pillow be his head reclin d, 

And let paſt joys be imag'd in thy miud. | 

Though death the beauty of his bloom devours, 

Crown him with chaplets of the faireit flowers; 

Alas! the flowers have Joſt their gaudy pride, 

With him they flouriſh'd, and with him they dy'd. 

With odorous myrtle deck his drooping head, 

And o'er his limbs the {weeteſt efſence thed; 110 

Ah! rather periſh every rich perfume, 

The ſweet Adonis periſh'd in his bluom. 

Clad in a purple robe Adonis lies; | 

Their locks they ſhear, exceſs of grief to how, 

They ſpurn the quiver, and they break the bow. 

Some looſe his ſandals with officiois tare, 

Some in capacious golden veſſels bear 

The cleanſing water from the cryſtal ſprings; 

This bathes his wound, that fans him with his 

wings. „ e Wes 120 

For Venus' fake the pitying Cupids ſhed 

A ſhower of tears, and mourn Adonis dead. 

Already has the nuptial god diſmay'd, 
Quench'd his bright torch, for all his Farfanids fade. 
No more are joyful hymenzals fung, 18 
But notes of forrow d wel on c Yonge ; « | 


* 


| 


Surrounding Cupids heave their breaits with ſighs, } 


IDYLLIUMS. 


i 


| 


I, ſure the ſimpleſt of all ſhepherd ſwain sz, 
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While all around the general grief partake , _ 
For lov'd Adonis, and for Hymen's ſake. mY 
With loud laments the Graces all deplore, 
And cry, the air Adonis is no more.” 130 


The Muſes wailing the wild woods among, 
Strive to zecal him with harmonious ſong : 
Alas! no ſounds of harmony he hears, 

For cruel Proſerpine has clos'd his ears. 
Ceaſe, Venus, ceaſe, thy ſoft complaints forbear, 
Relerve thy ſorrows for the mournful year. 


IDYLLIUM II. 
cours AND THE FOWLER. 


A yourTn, once fowling in a ſhady grove, 

On a tall box-tree ſpy'd the God of Love, 

Perch'd like a beauteous bird ; with ſudden joy 

At fight ſo noble leap'd the ſimple boy. 

With eager expedition he prepares | 

His choiceſt twigs, his bird- lime, and his ſnares, 

And in a neighb'ring covert ſmil'd to fee | 

How here and there he ſkipt, and hopt from tree 
to tree. 

When long in vain he waited to betray 

The god, enrag'd he flung his twigs away, 

And to a ploughman near, an ancient man, 

Of whom he learnt his art, the youngſter ran, 

Told the ſtrange ſtory, while he held his plough, ” 

And ſhow'd the bird then perch'd upon a bough, 

The grave old ploughman archly ſhook his head, 

Smil'd at the ſimple boy, and thus he ſaid: 

« Ceaſe, ceaſe, my fon, this dangerous ſport give 
*« o'er, | 

„% Fly far away, and chaſe that bird no more: 

„ Bleft, ſhould you fail to catch him: — Hence, 
away! 

That bird, believe me, is 4 bird of prey; 20 

Though now he ſeems to ſhun you all he can, 

Vet ſoon as time ſhall lead you up to man, 

* He'll ſpread his flutt'ring pinions o'er your 
„ breaſts | 7 

Perch on your brow, and in your boſom neſt.” 


10 


5 8 IDYLLIUM UI 
THE TEACHER TAUGHT. 3 


As late I lumbering lay, before my fight 
Bright Veuus roſe in viſions of the night: 


She leq yuung Cupid; as in thought profound 


His niodeft cycs were fix'd upon the ground; 
And thus ſhe ſpoke: © To thee, dear ſwain, f 
« brin 7 

« My little ſon ; inſtru the boy to ſing.” 
No more ſhe ſaid ; but vaniſh'd into air, 

And left the wily pupil to my care: 

I, ſure | was en idiot for my pains, 4 

Began to teach him old bucolic ſtrains; 10 

How Pan the pipe, how Pallas form'd the flute, 

Phcebus the lyre, and Mercury the Jute ; 

Love, to my leſſons quite regardleſs grown, 

Sung lighter lays, and ſonnets of his own, = 

Th amouts ef men below, and gods above, X 

And all the triumphs of the Queen of Love 


+ 


Full foon forget my old bwuculie ſtrainss 
O ii | 
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The. lighter lays of love my fancy caught, 
And I remember'd all that Cupid taught. 20 


IDYLLIUM v. 
THE POWER OF LOVE. 


Tur ſacred nine delight in cruel love, 


Tread in his ſteps, and all his ways approve : 


Should ſome rude ſwain whom love could ne'er 


refine, | 
Woo the fair Muſes, they his ſuit decline; 
But if the 1ove-fick ſhepherd ſweetly fing, 
The runeiu] her attending in a ring, 
Catch br ſounds, and tune the vocal ſhell ; 
Thistiamm by frequent precedent I tell: 
For ucn I praiſe ſome hero on my lyre, 
Or, nobly daring to a god aſpire, 10 
In ſtraius more languid flows the nerveleſs ſong, 


Or dies in faultering accents on my tongue: 


But when with love or Lycidas I glow, 


Smooth are my lays, the numbers ſweetly flow. 
IDYLLIUM V. 


LIFE TO BE ENJOYED, 


Ir merit only ſtamps my former lays, | 
And thoſe alone ſhall give me deathleſs praiſe, 
But if ev'n thoſe have loit their bright applauſe, 
Why ihould 1 labour thus without a cauſc ? 

For if great Jove or Fate would ſtretch our ſpan, 
And give of life a double ſhare to man, 

One part to pleaſures and to foy ordain, 

And vex the other with hard toil and pain; 
With ſweet complacence we might then employ 


Our hours, for labour ſtill enhances joy. 10 


\ 


A pittance ſcant which daily toils impair, 
Why ſhould we waſte it in purſuit of care? 
Why do we labour to augment our ſtore, 
The more we gain, ſtill coveting the more? 
Alas, alas! we quite forget that man 

Is a mere mortal, and his life a ſpan. 


IDYLLIUM VI. 
CLEODAMUS AND MYRSON, 
Cleodamus 


But ſince of life we have but one ſmall ſhare, ? 


Sar, in their courſes, circling as they tend, 


What ſeaſon is moſt grateful to my friend ? 
Summer, whoſe ſuns mature the teeming ground, 
Or golden Autumn, with full harveſts crown'd ? 
Or Winter hoar, when ſoft reclin'd at caſe, 
The fire fair blazing, and ſweet leiſure pleaſe ? 
Or genial Spring, in blooming beauty gay ? 
Speak, Myrſon, while around the lambkius play. 
Myrſon. | 

It ill becomes frail mortals to define 
What's beſt and fitteſt of the works divine; 10 
The works of nature all are grateful found, 
And all the ſeaſons in their various round. 


But fince my friend demands my private voice, 


Then learn the ſeaſon that is Myrſon's choice. 
Me the hot Summer's ſultry heats diſpleaſe; 
Fell Autumn teems with peſtilent diſeaſe; 
Tempeſtuous Winter's chilling froſts I fear; 
Jut wiſh for purple Spring through all the year, 


Then neither cold nor heat moleſts the morn; 
But roſy plenty fills her copious horn; 29 
Then burſting buds heir odorous blooms diſplay, 
And Spring makes equal night and equal day. 


IDYLLIUM VII. 


THE EPITHALAMIUM OF ACHILLES AND DEIDA= 
f MIA. | 
-MYRSON AND LYCIDAS, 
Myrſon. | 

Sar, wilt thou, Lycidas, weet ſhepherd ſwain, 
Begin ſome ſoothing, ſoft Sicilian firain, 
Such as the Cyclops, on a rock reclin'd, 
Sung to the ſea-nymph, to compoſe his mind, { 
And fent it in the whiſpers of the wind ? 


Lycidas, 
What can I ſing that Myrſon will commend ? 
With pleaſure 1 would gratiſy my friend. 
2 
Repeat the ſong which moſt my taſte approves, 
A hilles' ſtol'n embrace, and hidden loves; 

How the bold hero laid his arms afide, "x 
And Deidamia ſoon became his bride. 

Lycidas. 
When with fair Helen Paris croſs'd the deep, 
The injur'd ſtates of Greece were all alarm'd, 
Spartans, Mycenians, and Laconians arm'd : 

The treachery ſtung their ſouls, and bloody ( 
In cloſe diſguiſe his life Achilles led, 

Among the daughters of King Lycomed : 

Inſtead of arms the hero learn'd to cull 20 
Like theirs, his cheeks a roſy bloom diſplay d, 
Like them he ſeem'd a fair and lovely maid ; 

As ſoft his air, as delicate his tread, 

But in his veins the tides of courage flow'd, 

And love's ſoft paſſion in his boſom glow'd ; 
By Deidamia's fide from morn to night 


Myrſon. 
A woman's robe the manly ſex belied, 
Brought her to Troy and made Oenone weep ; 
vengeance warm'd ; 
The ſnowy fleece, and weave the twiſted wool. 
Like them he cover'd with a veil his head: 
He ſat, and with ineffable delight 


Oft kiſs'd her ſnow-white hand, or gently preſs'd 


The blooming virgin to his glowing breaſt. 31 

His ſoul was all enraptur'd with her charms, 

Ardent he long'd to claſp her in his arms; 

Oft in her ear theſe words'enamour'd ſaid, 

« By pairs your liſters preſs the downy bed; 

But we, two maids of equal age and bloom, 

« Still fleep divided in a ſeparate room. 

« Why thould the night, more cruel than the day, 

«* Steal the ſweet virgin whom I love away? 
E OG  __RRTTSTWS 


IDYLLIUM VIII. 
LOVE RESISTLESS. 


Swrer Venus, daughter of the main, 

Why are you pleas'd with mortals pain ? 
What mighty treſpaſs have they done, 
That thus you ſcourge them with your ſon ? 
A guileſul bay, a cruel foe, 
Whoſe chief delight is human woe. 

You gave him wings, alas! and darts, 

To range the world and ſhoot at hearts; 


1 


E 


7 


1 


7. 


The death of Daphnis woods and hills deplore. 
And Eclogue 10. 


1IDYLLIUMS. 


For man no ſafety thus is found 
His flight o'ertakes, his arrows wound. | 


IDYLLIUM IX. 


FRIENDSUHIP, 


Tunick happy they! whole friendly hearts can ; 
burn ; 


7 


With pureſt flame, and meet a kind return. 
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With dear Pirithoifs, as poets tell, 
Theſeus was happy in the fmides of hell: 

Oreites' ſoul no fears, no woes de preſt; 

Midſt Soythians he with Pylades was bleſt. 
Bleſt was Achilles while his friend ſurviv'd, 

Bleſt was Patroclus every hour he liv'd; 

Bleſt when in battle he reſign'd his breath, ' 
For his unconquer'd friend reveng'd his death. T6 


* 


NOTES ON THE IDYLLIUMS. 


IDYLLIUM I. 


All the beauties and graces that can poſſibly 
embelliſh a poem of this nature, are united in this 
delicate Idyllium. And, therefore, the moſt po- 
lite ſcholars, and the beſt critics of every age, 
have deſervedly eſtecmed it one of the fineſt and 
moſt perfect remains of antiquity. 


Ver. 20. See Moſchus, ver. 97, &c. 


See Venus too her beauteous boſom beat | 
She lov'd her ſhepherd more than kiſſes ſweet, 
More than thoſe laſt dear kiſſes which in death 
She gave Adonis, and imbib'd his breath. 


Ver. 43. Virgil, Eclogue 5. 
Daphni, tuum interitum, montes ſylvæque lo- 
quunter. 


- Dryden. 


mum etiam lauri illum etiam flevere myricz, 
Piniſer illum etiam ſola ſub rupe jacentem 
Mznalaus, & gelidi fleverunt ſaxa Lyczi. 

For him the loſty laurel ſtands in tears, 

And hung with humid pearls the lowly ſhrub 


appears. 
Menalian pines the godlike ſwain bemoan, 
When ſpread beneath a rock he ſigh'd alone; 
And cold Lyczus wept from every dropping 
ſtone. Dryden. 
Ver. 44. See the beginning of Moſchus's Idyl- 
lium on the death of Bion. 
Ver. 47. 
Ye drooping flowers, diffuſe a languid breath, 
And die with ſorrow at ſweet Biou's death. 
| Moſchus. 
Ver. 55. There is a ſimilar beautiful deſcription 
in Ovid's Metamorphoſes, Book 4. 
But when her view her bleeding love confeſs'd, 
She ſhrick'd, ſhe tore her hair, ſhe beat her breaſt : 
She rais'd the body, and embrac'd it round, 
An bath'd with tears unfeign'd the gaping / 
wound: 
Then her warm lips to the cald face apply'd, 
* And is it thus, ah! thus we meet?“ ſhe cry'd! 


| 


« My Pyramus! whence ſprung thy cruel ſate? 
My Pyramus ! ah! ſpeak, ere tis too late; 


« I, thy own Thiſbe, but one word implore, 
„One word thy Thiſbe never aſk'd before.“ 
At Thiſbe's name awak'd, he open'd wide 
His dying eyes; with dying eyes he try'd 
On her to dwell, but clos'd them flow, and dy'd. 
; : : Addiſon, 
Ver. 69. Virgil ſays of Orpheus, Georg. B. 4. 
— Maneſque adiit, regemque tremendum, 
Neſciaque humanis precibus manſueſcere corda. 
Ev'n to the dark dominions of the night 
He took his way, through foreſts void of light; 
And dar'd amidſt the trembling ghoſts to fing, 
And ſtood before th" inexot able king. Dryden, 
Ver. 72- Thus Spenſer, F Queen | 
C. 4. St. 38. kn SOL 
O ! what avails it of immortal ſeed 
To been ybred, and never horn to die? 
For better 1 it deem to die with ſpeed, 
Than waſte in woe, and wailful miſerie. 
Ver. 74 Thus Catullus, 
At vobis male fit, malz tenebræ 
Orci, quæ omnia Bella devoratis. 
Ah!] death, relentleſs to deſtroy 
All that's form'd for love or joy. _ 


Ver. 8x. The Ceſtus of Venus is thus deſcribed 
by Homer. | 


H, xa: a2 gn thu#re #5FOY, x. . X. 

| | Tlied 14. ver. 214. 
She from her fragrant breaſt the zone uabrac'd, 
With various ſkill and high embroidery grac'd; 
In this was every art, and every charm, 
= — the "_— > the coldeſt warm: 

*'ond love, the gentle vow, the 

The kind ES the ſtill os 5 om 
Perſualive ſpeech, and more perſuaſive ſighs, 
Silence that ſpoke, and eloquence of eyes. Pope, 


Ver. 93. Some authors fay, that anemonies, and 
not roſes, ſprung from the blood of Adonis. See 
Ovid's Metamorph, Book 10. at the end. 


Where the blood was ſhed, 


A flower began to rear its purple head 
Such as on Punic apples is reveal'd, 

Or in the filmy rind, but half conceal'd. 
Still here the fate of lovely forms we ſee, 
So ſudden fades the ſweet anemony. 


O iy 


The feeble ſtems to ſtormy blaſts a prey, 

Their ſickly beauties droop, and pine away. 

The winds forbid the flow'rs to flouriſh long, 

Which owe to winds their name in Grecian long. 
Euſden. 


Ver. 114. Moſchus imitates this i in his poem 
on the death of Bion: 
The little loves, lamenting at his doom, 
Beat their fair breaſts, and weep around his tomb. 


Thus Ovid, 


Ecce puer Veneris fert everſamque pharetram, 
Et fractos arcus, & fine luce facem. 
Aſpice demiſſis ut eat miſerabilis alis, 
Pe ctoraque infeſta tundit aperta manu. 
"Excipiunt lacry mas ſparſi per colla capilli, 
N r concutiente ſonaut. 
| Amer. B. 3. El. 9 


A Venus” ſon his torch extinguiſh 'd brings, - \ 
His quiver all revers'd, and broke his bow; 
See, penſive how he droops with flagging wings, 
And ſtrikes his bared boſom many a blow. 

Looſe and neglected, ſcatte d o'er his neck, 
His golden locks drink many a falling tear: 
What piteous ſobs, as if his heart would break, 
Shake his ſwoln cheek ? Ah ſorrow too ſevere! 


Anon. 


Ver. 11 5. For the ceremony of cutting off the 
— in honour of the dead, fee the Notes on the 

econd Epigram of Sappho. 

Ver. 118. The cuſtom of waſhing the dead is 
very ancient. At the latter end of the fourth hook 
of the ZEneid, Anna ſays of the body of her lilter 
Dido, 


date vulnera lymphis 
Abluam, &, extremus ſi quis ſuper halitus errat, 
Ore legam 


Bring, bring me water; let me bathe in death 
Her bonding wounds, and catch her parting breath. 
Fx: Pi itt 


The cuſtom of entclling the vitiing breath may 
be compared with the 65th and 66 verſes above, 
« Till in my breaſt,” &c. See a beautiful com- 
plaint made by the mother of Euryalus, in the 
LEneid, book 9. ver, 486. 
nec te tua funera mater 
Produxi, preſſive oculos, aut vulnera lavi, &c. 


Nor did thy mother cloſe thy eyes in death, 

Compoſe thy limbs, nor catch thy pat ting breach; 

Nor bathe thy gaping wounds, nor cleanſe the 
gore, 


85 Nor —.— the rich embroider'd mantle o'er. Pitt. 


Ver. 120. 
— Cupid caught my trembling hand, 
And with his wings my face he fann d. 


Ver. 136. The time appointed for mourning 
for the dead, among the ancients, was ten months 
which was originally the year both of the Greeks 
and Romans, 

The anniverſary of the death of Adcnis was ce- 
{cbrated threugh the whole Pagan world. The 


; 
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ancients differ greatly in their accounts of this di- 
vinity. Plutarch maintains, that he and Bacchy® 
are the ſame; and that the Jews abſtained from 
ſwine's fleſh, becauſe Adonis was killed by a boar, 
Auſonius, in Epigram 30. affirms, that Bacchus, 
Oliris, and Adonis, are one and the ſame. 
La 

Ovid makes Venus inſtitute this feſtival, Meta- 
morph, book 10 at the end. 


luctus monumenta manebunt 
Semper, Adoni, mei repetitaque mortis imago 
Annua plangoris peraget ſimulamina noſtri. 

For thee, loſt youth, my tears and reſtleſs pain, 
Shall in immortal monuments remain: 

With ſolemn pomp, in annual rites return'd, 

Be thou for ever, my Adonis mourn'd. FEuften, 


IDYLLIUM II. 

Spenſer has imitated this Idyllium in his Shep- 
herd's Calendar for the month of March, but in a 
language too harſh for modern ears 

Ver. 8. The orrginal Greek, Ta xa: r Tov Eg 
Te perzauivy, admirably deſcribes a bird, hopping 
about from bough to bough, which the tranſlator 
has endeavoured to imitate. 


IDYLLIUM III. 


This beautiful Idyllium, which in a pleaſing 
fiction deſcribes the power of love, is preſerved 
by Stobzus, 


IDYLLIUM IV. 

Ver. 12. Sappho's ſituation is much the ſame, 
though on a different occaſion. See ſtanza 2d. 
While gazing on thy charms I hung, 

My voice died faultering on my tongue. 


Anacreon's firſt Ode bears a great ſimilitude to 


| this Idyllium. 


IDYLLIUM V. 
This fragment is Rn by Stobus. 
Ver. Ir. 


Vitz ſumma brevis ſpem nos vetat inchoare lon- 
gam. Hor. ZL. 1. Ode 4. 


Life's ſhort, 22 ſpan 
Allows no long protracted plan. 

Non ſemper idem floribus eſt honos, &c. 
a quid æternis 

- Confiliis animum fatigas? I. 2. Gde II. 


Not always vernal flowers their pride retain, 
And ſull orb'd moons are ſure to wane : 
Why tire we then the narrow mind, 
For cares eternal too confin'd a Duncombe, 


Thus Manilius, 


Quid tam ſolicitis vitam conſummimus annis, 
Lorquemurque metu, cætaque cupidine rerum, 
Aterniſque ſenes curis, dum quzrimus æ vum 
Perdimus; & nulla votorum ſine beati, 


Duncombe. 


Viauros agimus ſemper, nec vivimus unquam? 


a @. r 
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NOTES ON THE IDYLLIUMS. 


Why do we thus conſume our years 

In blind deſires and anxious fears ? 

For in the ſearch, grow gfay with pain, 

We loſe the bliſs we ftrive to gain: _ 

And thus, abſorb'd by diſtant views, | 
In thoughts of living life we loſe, . D. 


IDYLLIUM VI. 


Ver. 18.. 


Et nunc omnis ager, nunc omnis parturit arbos, 
Nunc frondent ſylvæ, nunc fotmoſiſſimus annus. 
Virg. Zed. 3s 


The trees are cloth'd with leaves, the fields with 


graſs; 
The bloſſoms blow ; the birds on buſhes ſing ; 
And nature has accompliſh'd all the ſpring. 
| Dr 


IDYLLIUM vn. 


Ver. 3. The fable of Polyphemus and Galatea 
has furniſhed matter for ſeveral poets, particularly 


- Theocritus in his 6th and 11th Idylliums, and 


Ovid in the 13th book of the Metamorphoſes, 
Fable 8th; who bas borrowed freely from Theo- 
critus. See alſo Bion's 6th Fragment. 


< 


P 
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Ver. 9. The ſtory of Achilles and Deidamia is 
told at large by e in 1 Achilleid. 


* — 
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IDYLLIUM VIII. 


Ver. 7. There is a ſimilar thought in a Greek 
epigram: 


ꝓαũi In ro 1 x tres Waves & yug aAvtu 
IitZos aro hs 2vz96 I120x0meveg x 


of ſhunning love *tis vain to talk, 
When he can as and [ bur walk. 


IDYLLIUM x. 


Ver. 9. Longepierre and Laurentius Gambara 
have given the ſame interpretation of this paſſage z 
and it ſeems to be confirmed by what Patroclus 
ſays to Hector, in the I6th book of the lliad, 
when he is juſt expiring : 


Inſulting man thou malt be ſoon as I; | 


Black fate hangs o'er ws and thy hour draws 

nigh . + 
Ev'n now on life's laſt verge | ſce thee ſtand, 
| ſee thee fall, and by Achilles“ hand. " Popes 


EPIGRAMS. 


FRAGMENT I. 


ON HYACINTHUS, 


' DesrowixG ſorrow ſeiz'd Apollo's heart; 


All cures he try'd, and praQtis'd every att; 
With nectar and ambroſia dreſt the wound: 
Uſcleſs, alas ! all remedics are found, 

When fate with cruel ſhears encompaſſes around. 


FRAGMENT II. 


Tuvs to the ſmith, It is not fair, 

My friend, for ever to repair, 

And ſtill another's aid to afk : | 
Make your own pipe; 'tis no ſuch arduous taſk. 


FRAGMENT III. 


Ixvire the Muſes, Love, and in your train, 
Ye ſacred Muſes bring me Love again! 

And ever grant, my wiches ro complete, 
The gift of ſong—no remedy ſo ſweet ! 


"y 


FRAGMENT IV. + 


INCESSANT drops, as proverbs ſay, 
Will wear the hardeſt ſtones away. 


FRAGMENT V. 


O a ſteep cliff, beſide the ſandy beach, 
Sudden I ſtop, and, whiſpering ſoft, beſeech 
Relentleſs Galatea; even in age 


Love {till ſhall bloom, and ftill my hopes engage. 
© FRAGMENT VI. 


LeT me not paſs without reward: 
for Phœbus on «ach tuneful bard 
Some gif: beſtows : the nobleſt lays 
Are owing to the thirſt of praiſe. 


FRAGMENT VII. 


Ix beauty boaſts fair womankind ; 


Man, in a arm, undaunted mind. 


* 
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FAWKES'S BION. 


DID ESI 


NOTES ON THE FRAGMENTS. 


a FRAGMENT I. | 


This is a ſmall fragment of an Idyllium on the 
death of Hyacinthus, whom Apollo unfortunately 
flew as he was playing with him at quoits. 

Ver. 2. Apollo is ſaid to have invented phyſic. 
He tells Daphne, Ovid Metamorph. book f. 


Inventum medicins meum eſt, opiferque per orbem 
Dicor, et herborum ſubjecta potentia nobis. 


Medicine is mine; what herbs and ſimples gro 
In fields and foreſts, all their powers I know; 
And am the great phyſician call'd below. 


FRAGMENT Il. 


I have always thought, that this fragment 
ſhould be underſtood, allegorically, of thoſe who, 
though they have riches (or talents) in abundance, 
yet make no uſe of them. L ongepierre. 


FRAGMENT III. 
Thus Apollo, in Ovid, Metamorph. Book 1. 
Hei mihi, quod nullis amor eſt medicabilis herbis ! 
To cure the pains of love, no plant avails. Dryden. 


FRAGMENT IV. 
This proverb is common almoſt to every nation. 


Dryden. | 


Thus Ovid, 


Quid magis eſt durum ſaxo, quid mollius und3 ? 
Dura tamen molli ſaxa cavantur aqui. 


And, : | 
Gutta cavat lapidem non vi, ſed ſzpe cadendo. 


FRAGMENT v. 


This ſeems to have been part of a ſpeech of Po- 
lyphemus, in an Idyllium on the ſubject of Acis 
and Galatea ; which Ovid probably imitated in 
his Metamorph. Book 13. For, ſimilar to this 
fragment, are the following lines: 


— — 8 2 2 
——with ſtalking pace he ſtrode, 
And ſtamp'd the margin of the briny flood. 
And, e 
Prominet in pontum, &c. 


A promontory, ſharpening by degrees, 
Ends in a wedge, and overlooks the ſeas : 
On either fide, below, the water flows; 
This airy walk the giant lover choſe. Dryden, 


FRAGMENT VII. 
Similar to this is the ſecond Ode of Anacreon.. 
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G 3dlitude, on me beſto x | 4 e 
The heart-felt harmony of woe, 11 1 


THE WORKS OF MOSCHUS. © 


Such, ſuch as on th' Auſonian ſhore - Chr 
Sweet Dor ian Moſchus trill'd of yore! N 22 


GRAN GER's ODE on SOLITUDE.” * 


IDYLLIUMS. 


IDYLLIUM T. 


Ix ſearch of her ſon, to the liſtening crowd, 

T other day lovely Venus thus cry'd him aloud : 

© Whoever may chance a ſtray Cupid to meet, 

© My vagabond boy, as he ſtrolls in the ſtreet, 

* And will bring me the news, his reward ſhall 
* be this, 

© He may freely demand of fair Venus a kiſs; 

* But if to my arms he the boy can reſtore, 

He's welcome to kiſſes, and ſomething ſtill more. 

His marks are ſo plain, and ſo many, you'll own 

© That among twenty others he's eaſily known. 10 

© His ſkin is not white, but the colour of flame ; 

His eyes are moſt eruel, his heart is the ſame : 

© His delicate lips with perſuaſion are hung; 

« But, ah !/ how they differ, his mind and his 
* tongue ! [troal, 

His voice ſweet as honey; but nought can con- 

© Whene'er he's provok'd, his implacable ſoul, 

© He never ſpeaks truth, full of fraud is the boy; 

And woe is his paſtime, and ſorrow his joy. 

+ His head is embelliſh'd with bright curling hair; 

© He has confident looks, and an inſolent air. 20 

Though his hands are but little, yet darts they 
can fling 

* To the regions below, and their terrible king. 

His body quite naked to view is reveal'd, 

* But he covers his mind, and his thoughts are 
* conceal'd. | 

Like a bird light of feather, the branches among, 

* He ſkips here and there, to the old, to the young, 

+ From the men tothe maids on a ſudden he ſtrays, 

And hid in their hearts on their vitals he preys. 

© The bow which he carries is little and light, 

* On the nerve is an arrow wing'd ready for 
flight, | 

A little ſhort arrow, yet ſwiſtly it flies 

Through regions of ether, and pierces the ſkies, 


A quiver of gold on his ſhoulders is bound, 

* Stor'd with darts, that alike friends and enemies 
wound: | 

* Ev'nl, his own mother, in vain ſtrive to ſhun 

* His arrows—ſo fell and ſo cruel my fon, 

His torch is but ſmall, yet ſo ardent its ray, 

* It ſcorches the ſun, and extinguiſhes day. 

O you, who perchance may the fugitive find, 

* Secure firſt his hands, and with manacles bind; 40 

* Show the rogue no compaſlion, though oft he 

z * appears *. 

* To weep—his are all hypocritical tears. | 

With caution conduct him, nor let him 

* Your vigilant care with a treacherous ſmile. 

Perhaps with a laugh kiſſes ſweet he will proffer z 

* His kiſſes are poiſon, ah! ſhun the vile offer. 

Perhaps he'll ſay, ſobbing, « No miſchief I know 

„Here take all my arrows, my darts, and my 
„% bow!” [aim g 

Ah beware, touch them not—deceitful his aim 

* His darts and his arrows are all tipt with flame,” 


IDYLLIUM II. 
EUROPA, 

Tur Queen of Love, on amorous wiles intent, 
A pleating dream to fair Europa ſent. . 
What time ſtill night had roll'd the hours away, 
And the freſh dawn began to promiſe day, 
When balmy flumbers, and compoſing reſt, 
Cloſe every eye, and ſooth the penſive breaſt, 
When dreams and viſions fill the buſy brain, 
Prophetic dreams, that never riſe in vain : 
Twas then Europa, as ſhe ſleeping lay, . 
Chaſte as Diana, ſiſter of the day, 120 
Saw in her cauſe the adverſe ſhore engag'd 
In war with Afia ; terribly they rag'd: a 
Each ſeem'd a woman; that in foreign guiſe, _ 
A native this, and claim'd the lovely prize 


| 
| 
1 
| 
| 


22% SD FAWKES'S 
With louder zeal: The beauteous nymph, ſhe 


* ſaid, 
Her daizehter was, and in her boſom bred,” 
But ſhe, who a3 à ſtranger was array d,. 
Forc'd to her arms ite unrefiſting maid ; 
Call'd her her right, by ali dhe powers above, 


Giv'n her by Fate, and gis- bearing Jove., 20 


The fair Europa, ſtruck with ſudden oread, 

All pale and trembling ſtarted from her bed; 

Silent ſhe ſat, and thought the viſion true, 

Still ſeem'd their forms to ſtrive before her view: 
At length the utter'd thus the voice of fear; 
„e gods, what ſpectres to my ſight appear? 
What dreams are theſe, in ſancy's livery dreſt, 
« That kaunt my ſleep, and break my golden reſt ? 
„And who that form that ſeem'd ſo wond'rous 

= te kind? | 

The dear idea ſtill delights my mind. 30 
v She, like a mother, prets'd me in her arms: 
te But, O ye gods! that ſend ſuch ſtrange a2 
| « larms, 
© Preſerve theſe viſionary ſcenes from harms.” 
She ſaid, and lightly from her couch ſhe ſprung, 

Then ſought her comrades, beautiful and young, 
Her ſocial mates; with them ſhe lov'd to lave 
Her limbs unblemiſh'd in the cryſtal wave: 
With them on lawns the ſprighily dance to lead, 

& pluck ſweet lilies in the flowery mead. . 

he nymphs aſſembled ſoon, a beauteous band! 40 

With each a curious baſket in her hand; 

Then reach'd thoſe fields where oft they play'd 

before, 

The fragrant fields along the ſea-beat ſhore, 

To gather flowers, and hear the billows roar. 

Europa's baſket, radiant to behold, 

The work of Vulcan, was compos'd of gold; 

He gave it Lybia, mighty Nep:une's bride, 

She Telephaſla, next in blood ally'd; 

From her bequeath'd to fair Europa came 
This ſplendid baſket of celeſtial frame. 
Fair in the work the milk-white 16 ſtood 
In roughen'd gold, and lowing paw'd the flood, 
{For Vulcan there had pour'd the azure main) 
A heifer ſtill, nor yet transform'd again. 
Two men ſtood figur'd on the ocean's brim, 
Who watch'd the cow, that ſeem'd inclin'd to 
ſwim. 
Jove too appear'd enamour'd on the ſtrand, 

And ſtrok'd the lovely heifer with his hand: 
Till, on the banks of Nile again array'd, 

In native beauty ſhone the blooming maid: 69 
The ſeven-mouth'd Nile in ſilver currents roll'd, 
And Jove was ſculptur'd in refulgent gold. 
Near piping Hermes fleeplefs Argus lies, 
Watching the heifer with his hundred eyes : 
From Argus flain a painted peacock grew, 
Fluttering his feathers ſtain'd with various hue, 
And, as a ſhip expands her ſwelling ſail, 

He round the baſket ſpread his ſtarry tail. 
Such were the ſcenes the Lemnian god diſplay'd, 


And ſuch the baſket of the Tyrian maid. 70 


The lovely damſels gather d flow'rets bright, 
$weet to the ſmell, and beauteous to the ſight; 
The fragrant hyacinth of purple hue, 

Narciſſus, wild thyme, and the violet blue ; 


MOSCHUS. 


Some the gilt crocus or pale lily choſe, 

But fair Europa crapp'd the blaming roſe ; 

And all her mates exce!!'d in radiant mien, 

As *midſt the graces ſhines the Cyrran queens 
Not long, alas! in theſe fair de (he ſhone, 

Nor long unloos'd preſerv'd her virgin zope; 88 
Saturniau Jove beheld the matchleſs maid, 

And ſudden tranf{ports the rapt god invade; 

He glows with all the fervid ſhame of love; 

For Capid's arrows pierce the breaſt of Jove. 
But, beſt his amorous intent to ſcreen, 

And ſhun the jeal»us anger of his queen, 

He laid his immortaliry afde, 

And a buil's form th' intriguing god bely'd; 

But not of earthly ſhape, or mortal breed, 

Such as at large in flowery paſtures feed; ye 
Whoſe ſtubborn necks bereath the yoke we bow, 
Break to the wain, or harneſs to the plough. 

His golden hue diſtinguiſh'd him afar; 

Full in his forchead beam'd a ſilver ſtar : 


His large blue eyes. that ſhone ſerencly bright, 


Languiſh'd with love, and ſparkled with delight: 
On his broad temples roſe two equal horns, 
Like that fair creicent which the ſkies adorns, 
Gently he moves with peaceful look and bland, 
Ind jpreads no terror in the virgin band: _ 198 
Nearer they drew, with cager longing led 
To ſtroke his ſides, and pat his come)ly head: 
His breath divine ambroſial odours yields, 
Sweeter than fragrance of the flowery fields. 
At fair Europa s feet with jay he ſtands, 
And prints ſweet kiſſes on her lily hands. 
His foamy lips ſhe wipes, unaw'd by dread, 
And ſtrokes his ſides, and pats his comely head, 
Gently he low'd, 2s muſical and civar 
| As notes ſoft warbled on the raptur'd ear: 119 
And, as on earth his pliant knees he bent, 
Show'd his broad back, that. hinted what he 
meant; [maid; 
Then turn'd his ſuppliant eyes, and view'd the 
Who thus, aſtoniſh'd to her comrages ſaid : 
© Say deareſt mates, what this beaſt in- 
; tend? N 8 
« Let us (for io! he ſtoops) his back aſcend, 
And ride in ſportive gambols round the mead; 
This lovely bull is ſure of gentleſt breed; 
So meek his manner, ſo benign his mind, 
« He wants but voice to equal human kind.“ 120 
So ſpoke the fair, and up ſhe roſe to ride, 


&..2 8 


And call'd her lir gering partners to her fide : 


Soon as the bull his pleaſing burden bore, 
Vigorous he ſprung, and haſt+n'd to the ſhore, 
The nymph diſmay'd invok'd the virgin band 


For help, and wav'd her unavailing hand. 


On the ſoft boſom of the azure flood 

With his fair prize the bull triumphant rode : 
'Up-roſe the Nereids to attend his train, 

And all the mighty monſters of the main. 130 
Cerulean Neptune was the Thunderer's guide, 
And for the paſſing pomp he ſmooth'd the tide >. 
The Tritons hail'd him as he ſtcer'd along, 

And ſounded on their conchs the nuptial ſong. 
On Jove's broad back the loveiy damſel borne, 


horn, 


Gralp'd with her fair right hand his poliſh'l 
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Her left effay'd her purple robe to ſave, 

That lightly bruſh'd the ſurface of the wave: 

Around her head ſoft breath'd the gentle gale, 

And fill'd her garment like a ſwelling fail. 140 

Europa's heart threbb'd qu ck with chilling fear, 

Far from her mi ch-lov'd home, and comrades 
dear ; 

N ſea-beat ſhore ſhe ſaw, nor mountain's brow, 

Nor aught but ſky above, and waves below. 

Then with a meurnful look the damſel ſaid : 

« Ah! whither wilt thou bear a wretched maid? 

« Who, and whence art thou, wand'rous creature, 
« fay ? 

« How can'ſt thou fearleſs tread the wat'ry way? 

On the broad ocean ſafely fails the ſhip, 

« But bulls avoid, and dread the ſtormy deep. 150 


gay, can a bull on ſea-born viands feed? 


« Or, if deſcended from celeſtial breed, | 

I hy acts are inconſiſtent with a god: [flood; 
a Bulls rove the meads, and dolphins ſwim the 
« But carth and ocean are alike to thee, [ ſea. 
« Thy hoofs are oars that row thee through the 
Perhaps, like airy birds, thou ſoon wilt fly, 

« And ſoar amidſt the regions of the ſky. 


„Ah! wretched maid, to leave my native home, 


And ſimply dare with bulls in meads to roam ! 
And now on ſeas | ride—ah! wretched maid! 161 
„But, O! I truſt, great Neptune, in thy aid; 

« Soon let my eyes my great conductor hail, 
For not without a deity I fail.” 

Thus ſpoke the nymph, and thus the bull reply'd : 
Courage, fair maid, nor fear the foaming tide : 
„Though now a bull I ſeem to mortal eyes, 
Thou ſoon ſhalt ſee me ruler of the ſkies. © 
„What ſhape I pleaſe, at will I take and keep, 
© And now a bull I croſs the boundleſs deep; 170 
« For thy bright charms inſpire my breaſt with 

love: 8 
But ſoon ſhall Crete's fair iſle, the nurſe of Jove, 
Receive Europa on its friendly ftrand, - 
« To join with me in Hymen's bliſsful band: 
From thee ſhall kings ariſe in long array, 
« To rule the world with delegated ſway.” 
Thus ſpoke the god; and what he ſpoke prov'd 
true : 
For ſoon Crete's lofty ſhore appear'd in view : 
ove {trait aſſum'd another form and air, 
And loos'd her zone; the Hours the couch pre- 

. re, 

The —_ Europa thus, through powerful love, 
Became the bride of cloud-compelling Jove ; 
from her ſprung mighty kings in long array, 
Who rul'd the world with delegated tway. 


IDYLLIUM III. 
ON THE DEATH OP BION 


Ve woods, with grief your waving ſummits bow, 
Ye Dorian fountains, murmur as ye flow, 

From weeping urns your copious ſorrows ſhed, 
And bid the rivers mourn for Bion dead : 

Ye ſhady groves, in robe of ſable hue 

Bewail ; ye plants, in pearly drops of dew : 

Ye drooping flowers, diffaſe a languid breath, 
Aud die with forrow at ſweet Bionys death: 


. 


Ye roſes ch from red to ſickly pale, 

And, all ye bright anemonies, bewail: 

Now, hyacinth, thy doleful letters ſhow 

Inſcrib'd in larger characters of woe 

For Bion dead, the ſweeteſt ſhepherd ſwains _ 
Begin, Sicilian Muſe, begin the mournful ſtrain? 

Ye nightingales, that perch among the ſprays, 

Tune to meoldious elegy your lays, 

Ard bid the ſtreams of Arethuſe deplore 

Bion's fad fate; lov'd Bion is no more : 

Nor verſe nor muſic could his life prolong, | 

He died, and with him died the Dor ic ſong. 0 
Begin, Sicilian Muſe, the mournful ſtrain! 

Ye ſwans of Strymon, in loud notes complain, 

Penſive, yet ſweet, and droop the ſickly wing, 

As when your own fad clegy ye ſing. 

All the fair damſels of Ocagria tell, 

And all the nymphs that in Biſtonia dwell, 


= 


That Doric Orpheus charms no more the plains. - 


Begin, Sicilian Muſe, begin the mournſul ſtrains? 

No more he ſooths his oxen at the yoke, 
No more he chants beneath the lonely oak. 36 
Compeil'd, alas a doleful dirge to ſing 
To the grim god, the deaf Tartarean ki 
And now each ſtraggling heifer ſtrays alone, 
And to the filent mountains makes her moan ;; 
The bulls loud bello ing o'er the foreſts rove, 
Forſake their paſture, and forget their love. 

Begin, Sicilian Muſe, the mournfal lay! 

Thy fate, O Bion, wept the god of day; 
Pan griev'd ; the dancing Satyrs and the Fauns 
March'd flow and ſad, and figh'd along the lawns? 


Then wail'd the Nymphs, that o'er the ſtreams” 


preſide, : | 41 
Faſt flow'd their tears, and ſwellu the cryſtal 
rid 


e, 

Mute Echo now laments the rocks among, 
Griev'd ſhe no more can imitate thy ſong, 
he flow'rets fade, and wither'd are the trees, 
Thoſe loſe their beauty, and their verdure theſe. 
The ewes no more with milky udders thrive, 
No more drops honey from the fragrant hive; 
The bees, alas! have loſt their little ſtore, - 
And what avails it now to work for more, 36 
When from thy lips the honey's ſtol'n away? 

Begin, Sicilian Muſe, begin the mournful lay! 
Ne'er did the dolphin on the azure mam 
In ſuch pathetic energy complain 


Nor Philomel with ſuch melodious woe, 
E'er wail'd, nor ſwallow on the mountains brow; 


Nor did Alcyone transform'd deplore 
So loud her lover daſh'd upon the ſhore. _ 
Not Memnon's birds ſuch figns of ſorrow gave, 


When, ſcreaming round, they hover'd o'er = 


grave ; 

As now in melancholy mood they ſhed - 
Ther plaintive tears, lamenting Bion dead. 

Begin, Sicilian Muſe, the mournful lay 
The nightingales, that perch upon the ſpray, 
The ſwallows ſhrill, and all the feather'd throng, 
Whom Bion taught, and raviſh'd with his ſong, 
Now ſunk in grief their penſive muſic ply, 
And ſtrive to ſing their maſter's elegy; 


And all the birds in all the groves around 


bean heir ſet inan to emulate the ſound 3 70 
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Ye turtles too, the gentle bard deplore, 
And with deep murmurs fill the ſounding ſhore. 
Begin, Sicilian Muſe, the mournful lay! 
Who now, lov'd ſhepherd, on thy pipe ſhall play ? 
Still, ſtill, methinks, the melting notes I hear, 
But ah! more faint they die upon my ear. 
Echo, ſtill liſtening, roves the mea ds along, 
Or near the rocks "il meditates chy ſong. 
To Pan l' give thy tuneſul pipe, though he 
Will fear, perchance, to be ſurpaſs'd by thee. 80 
Begin, Sicilian- Muſe, the mournful ſtrain! | 
*Fhee Galatea weeps, ſweet ſhepherd-ſwain ; 
For oft thy graceiul form her boſom warm'd, 
Thy ſong delighted, and thy muſic charm'd : 
She ſhunn'd the Cyclops, and his numbers rude, 
But thee with ardent love the nymph purſu'd ; 
She left the ſea, her element, and feeds, 
Forlorg'thy cattle on the flowery meads. 
Begin, Sicilian Muſe, the mournſul lay! 
Alas the muſes will no longer ſtay, 90 
No longer om theſe lonely coaſts abide; 
With thee they warbled, and with thee they died: 
With Bion-periſh'd all the grace of ſong, 
And all the kiffes of the fair and young. 
The little Loves, lamenting at his doom, 
Strike their fair breaſts, and weep around his tomb. 
See Venus too her beauteous boſom beat? 
She lov'd her ſhepherd more than kiſſes ſweet, 
More than thoſe laſt dear kiſſes, which in death 
She gave Adonis, and imbib'd his breath. 100 
Meles ! of ſtreams in melody the chief, 
Now heaves thy boſom with another grief; 
Thy Homer died, great maſter of the ſong, 
Thy Homer died, the Muſes ſweeteſt tongue: 
Then did thy waves in plaintive murmurs weep, 
And roll'd thy ſwelling ſorrows to the deep : 
Another ſon demands the meed of woe, 
Again thy waters mo in long-drawn murmurs 


Dear to the 1 was each tuneful don 
This drank of Arethuſe, that Helicon: 

He ſung Atrides' and Achilles' ire, 

And the fair dame that ſet the world on fire: 
This form'd his numbers on a ſofter plan, 


110 


ihe 


— 


And chaunted ſhepherds loves, and peaceful Pan 3 


His flock he tended on the flower meads, 

And milk'd his kine, or join'd with wax the reeds; 

Oft in his boſom he would Cupid take, 

And Venus lov'd him for her Cupid's ſake. 
Begin, Sicilian Mutc, the mournful ſtrains! 

Thee all the cities of the hills and plains, 

Illuſtrious bard; in filent grief deplore; 

Aſcra ſor Heſiod ne er lamented more; 

Not thus Bœotia mourn'd her Theban ſwan, 

Nor thus the tears for bold Alcceus ran; 

Not Ceos for Simonides, nor thus a 

Griev'd Paros for her bard Archilocus: 

The ſhepherds of the Leſbian ifle have long 

Neglected Sappho's for thy ſweeter ſong: 

And all that breathe the paſt'ral reed rehearſe - 

Thy fate, O Bion, in harmonious verie. 130 

Sicelidae, the Samian ſhepherd ſweet, 

And Lycidas, the blitheſt bard of Crete, 

Whole ſprightly looks erſt ſpoke their hearts elate, 
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Now. ſorrowing mourn thy fad untimely ſate; 


A, 
„ 


FAWKES”S'MOSCHUS. 


Mourns to Philetas' elegiac muſe, f 


And ſweet/Theocritus of Syracuſe: 9 


I too, with tears, from Italy have brought 

Such plain bucolics-as my maſter taught; 

Which, if at all with tuneful eaſe they flow, 

To thy learn'd precepts and thy art I owe, 

To other heirs thy riches may belong, 

I claim thy paſt ral pipe and Doric ſong; 

In Doric ſong my peuſive boon I pay: 
Begin. Sicilian Maſe, begin the mournful lay! 

Alas! the meaneſt flowers which gardens yield, 

The vileſt weeds that flouriſh in the field, 
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Which dead in wint'ry ſepulchres appear, 
Revive in ſpring, and bloom another year: 
But we, the great, the brave, the en the 


wiſe, 


Soon as the hand of death has clos'd our eyes, 150 


In tombs forgotten lie, no ſuns reſtore, 

We ſleep, for ever fleep, to wake no more. 
Thou too lieſt buried with the filent dead: 
Fate ſpares the witlings, but thy vital thread 
Snapp'd cruel chance ! and now its my hard lot 
To hear the dull bards (but 1 envy not) 


Grate their harſh ſonnets flaſbly, rude, and vain : 


Begin, Sicilian Mute, begin the mournfulſtrain ! 
O hapleſs Bion'! poiſon was thy fate; 
The baneful potion circumſcrib'd thy date: 


How could fell poiſon cauſe effect fo ſtrange, 
Touch thy ſweet lips, and not to honey change ? 
How could the lauage wretch, that mix d the 


draught, ' 

Hear heavenly muſic with a murderous thought ? 
Could not thy ſongs his helliſh purpoſe ſway? | 
Begin, Sicilian Muſe, begin the mouraful lay! 

But ſoon juſt vengeance” will his crime purſue, 
While I with pious tears thy tomb bedew. 
Could I like Orpheus, as old poets tell, 

Or mighty Hercules, deſcend to hell; 

To Pluto's dreary manſion I would go, 

To hear what muſic Bion plays below. 
Liſt to my counſel gentle ſhepherd ſwain, 
And (oftly warble ſome Sicilian ſtrain, 
(Such as, when living, gave divine delight) 
To ſooth the empreſs of the realms of night : 
For ſhe, ere Pluto ſciz'd the trembling maid, 
Sung Dorian lays, and in thele meadows play'd. 
Not unrewarded ſhall thy-numbers prove, 

The dame will pity, though ſhe cannot love : 189 © 
At once ſhe heard the Thracian's tuneful payer, 
And gave him back Eurydice the fair, 

She'll pity row thy more melodious ſtrain, 

And ſend thee to thy hills and woods again. 
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Could I in powerful harmony excel. 
For thee my pipe ſhould charm the rigid king of 
IDYLLIUM IV, 

- MEGARA.' 
Megara. 
« Way theſe complaints, and whence that dread- 
* ful ſigh ? 


« Why on thy cheek do thus the roſes die? 

« Is it to ſee thy glorious ſun ſuſtain, 

« From worthleſs hands, pre-eminence of pain 
A lion tortur'd by a fawn—Great Jove ! 

© Why ſuch injyrious treatment, muſt I prove ? ? 
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ad- 


IDYLLIUMS. ITS 


Why with ſach adverſe omens was I born? 

« Wretch that I am! E'er ſince the nuptial morn 

« When to my arms my matchleſs lord was given, 

« Dear have I priz'd him as the light of heaven; 10 

« And prize him ſtill——Sure none has ſuffer d 
% more, 

*« Or drank ſuch draughtts of ſorrow's cup before. 

„ With Phebus' gift, his bow, he pierc'd the 
„hearts ; 

& Of his own ſons; or rather arm'd with darts 

„ Which fates. or furies furniſh'd, every child 

In his own houſe he flew, with frenzy wild. 

« Than dreams more dreadful, with theſe ſtream- 
« ing eyes, 

tt (While to their mother, with inceſſant cries, 

« Their helpleſs mother, they exclaim'd in vain) 

« By their own fire I ſaw the children ſlain. 20 

But as a bird bewails her callow brood, 

* While in the brake a ſerpent drains their 
« blood, 


And all too weak the wiſh'd relief to bring, 


« Twittering her ſhrill complaints, on feeble wing 
« At diſtance hovers, nor will venture near | 
« The fell deſtroyer, chill'd with conſcious fear ; 
« So I, all frantic, the wide manſion o'er, 
« Unhappy mother, my loſt ſons deplore. 


O bleſt Diana, goddeſs of the chaſe, 29- 


« Tyrant confeſs'd o'er woman's helpleſs race, 


With my dear ſons, had thy envenom'd dart 


« Kindly transfix'd their mother's bleeding heart, 
« Then my ſad parents might with friendly care, 
„Have ſeen one pile our breathleſs bodies bear, 
« At once with many a tear, to every ſhade 
The decent rites of ſepulture have paid, 

* And in one golden urn that ſacred earth 


Our aſhes have receiv'd, which gave us birth. 


„But Thebes they now inhabit fam'd for ſteeds, 
4 Or toilſome till Aönia's fruitful meads: 40 
* While to my ſorrows no relief is given, 

At Tiryns, ſacred to the queen of heaven, 
In tears unnumber'd waſting life away, 

© To joy a ſtranger, to deſpair a prey. 

* But ſoon my lord will bliſs my eyes agaiu, 


For various labours he muſt yet ſuſtain ' 


„By land and ſea, like iron or a rock 

% Unmov'd, and ſtill ſuperior to the ſhock : 

«* While like a ſtream thy ſorraws ever flow, 

„By day, by vight, alike diſſolv'd in woe. 50 

Of all to me by ties of kindred join'd, 

Thou only now canſt cheer my anxious mind: 

Far from this manſion, though in blood ally'd, 

« Beyond the pine-clad iſthmus they reſide. 

„Not one remains who can conſole my grief, 

Or to a wretched woman give relief, 

* Except my ſiſter Pyrrha; all the day 

* She too bewails her huſband ſnatch'd away, 

* Thy Iphiclus : wretched all thy line, 

Whether their fire be mortal or divine :* 

| Faſt while ſhe ſpoke, th' o erflowing tears di- 

ſtill'd 

Adown her cheeks, and her fair boſom fill'd; 

Her ſons, her parents riſing to her view : 

In {ad ſociety, Alcmena too | 

Rol!'d the big tear; and from her heaving breaſt, 

I accents ſage, her daughter thus addreſt: 
Tzaxs. II. 


— 
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« Why, hapleſs parent, ſhould thine eyes o'er» 


« flow ? 
„Why ſhould remembrance thus renew thy woe ? 
© Why thus afflict us both? or why once more 
% Repeat the loſs we oft have wept before? 70 
« Sure each fad day ſufficient ſorrow bears; 
And none but wretches would recount our cares! 
© Be cheer'd, my daughter, and, theſe ills forgot, 
* Think that the gods a happier doom allot. 
And though on grief thy thoughts are all em- 
« ploy'd, 
no excule require, with pleaſure cloy'd. 
Much | lament, that thou fo vaſt a weight 
„Of woe ſhouldſt ſhare in our diſaſtrous fate. 
For, O bleſt Prof rpine and Ceres, know, 


(Powers juſtly dreaded by the perjur'd foe) 80 


* That I not more could love thee, if my womb 
With thee had teem'd, or had thy virgin-bloom 
Alone remain'd a parent's hope to crown: 

« A truth, Megara, not to thee unknown! 

© Then think I view thee with no careleſs eye; 
No, though in grief with Niobe I vie : 

« Grief for a ſon indulgence ſure may gain, 

* To me endear'd by ten long months of pain 
And, ere I brought him to the realms of day, 
* My life by pangs was nearly ſnatch'd away, 
Sent on new tuils he to a diſtant hore gr 
No roams, and I may ne'er behold him more, 
** Beſides, I lately ſaw, with wild affright, 

A direful viſion in the dead of night: 


Some great impending ill, if right I deem, 


«* Awaits my ſon+, from this myſterious dream. 
* In ſleep, methought, my Hercules I ſpy'd; 
His garments like a labourer, thrown aſide, 
« And, ſpade in hand, employ'd, with arduous toil, 
« Todelve a ditch in ſome well cultur'd ſoil, 100 
** But when hi: taſk the wiſh'd ſucceſs had crown'd, 
And his wide fence had girt the vineyard round, 
He left his ſpade fix'd deeply in the plain, 
And {trait prepar'd to clothe his ſimbs again; 
„When, quick as thought, above the trench, 
© behold | 
© Deſtructive flames, which round the hero roll'd! 
From theſe reſiſtleſs foes alarm'd he flew, 
With footſteps ſwiſt. as ſwiftly they purſue : 
* While, like a ſhield, the ſpads now ſerves to 
** guard 10g 
His half-ſcorch'd body, and the firg to ward. 
At length Iphiclus, running to his aid, 
(Such was my viſion) by his feet betray'd, 
Be fore he reach'd him, fell with headlong force, 
And there unable to reſume his courſe, | 
„Lay (tiff and proftrate, like a feeble ſage, 
Was falling to the ground through helpleſs age, 
There fix'd remains, till by ſome ſtrainger tear d, 
Pitying his hoary hairs, and fiiver beard : | 
« $9 on the plain was brave Iphiclus thrown. 
« To ſee my tons unaided and alone, 129 
* Faſt low'd my tears, till morn with roſeate ray 
„Diſpell'd my flumbers, and reſtor'd the day. 
such were the viſions of this night of dread ! 
Far from our houſe, on curs'd Euryſtheus' head 
** Theſe omens turn! Be my preſages true, 
And him, O fate, with vengeance juft purſue?” 


P 
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| ILYLLIUM V. 
THE CHOICE. 


Wurx zephyrs gently curl the azure main, 

On land, imparient, I can ſcarce ſuſtain 

At eaſe to dwell; a calm. yields more delight : 
But when old ocean to a mountain's height 
Rolls, with tremendous roar, his foaming floods, 
I lothe the ſea, and ſigh for fields and woods. 

Safe is the land; then piny foreſts pleaſe, trees: 
Though hoarſe winds whiſtle through the bending 
Hapleſs the fiſher's life ! the ſea his toil, 
His houſe a bark, and faithleſs tſh his ſpoil. 
But O to me how {weet are ſlumbers, laid 
Beneath a lofty plane's embowering ſhade ; 
And thence the tinkling of a rill to hear, 
Whoſe ſound gives pleaſure unallay'd by fear ! D. 


10 


IDYLLIUM VI. 


CAPRICIOUS LOVE, 


Pan ſighs for Echo o'er the lawn : 
Sweet Echo loves the dancing Faun; 
The dancing Faun fair Lyda charms; 
As Echo Pan's ſoſt boſom warms, 

So for the Faun ſweet Echo burns; 
Thus all, inconſtant in their turns, 
Both fondly woo, are fondly woo'd, 
Purſue, and are themſelves purſu'd. 
As much as all-flight thoſe that woo, 
So thoſe that flight are flighted too: 
Thus rages by capricious fate, 
Alternate love, alternate hate. 

Ye ſcornful nymphs and ſwains, I tell 
This truth to you, pray, mark it well : 
% If to your lovers kind you prove, 

„ You'll gain the hearts of thoſe you love.“ 


10 


IDYLLIUM VII. 


TO THE EVENING STAR, 


Hat, golden ſtar ! of ray ſerene 
Thou fav'rite of the Cyprian queen, 

O Heſper glory of the night, : 
Diffuſing throur%k the gloom delight; 
Whoſe beams ali other ſtars outſhine, 
As much as ſilver Cynthia thine ; 

O! guide me, ſpeeding o'er the plain, 
To him I love, my ſhepherd ſwain; 
He keeps the mirthful feaſt, and ſoon 
Dark ſhades will cloud the ſplendid moon. 
Of lambs I never robb'd the fold, 

Nor the lene traveller of gold: 

Love is my crime: O lend thy ray 
To guide a lover on her way! 

May the bright ſtar of Venus prove 
The gentle harbinger of love! 


10 


IDYLLIUM VIII. 


ALPHEUS. 


From Piſa where the ſea his flood receives, 
Alpheus, olive-crown'd, the gift of leavcs, 


— 


; 


FAWKES'S MOSCHUS. 


And flowers, and ſacred duſt is known to bring, 
With ſecret courſe to Arethuſa's ſpring ; 

For, plunging deep beneath the briny tide, 
Unmix'd, and unperceiv'd his waters glide. 


Thus wonder-working love, with miſchief fraught | 


The art of diving to the river taught. 


IDYLLIUM IX. 


EUNICA; OR THE HERDSMAN, 


Waex lately I offer'd Eunica to kiſs, 
She fleer'd and ſhe flouted, and took it amiſs ; 


« Be gone, you great booby, the cry'd with a 


frown, (clown! 


* Do you think that I long for your kiſſes, you 


* The ſparks of the city my favours eſteem — 

* You never ſhall kiſs me ; no, not in a dream, 

* How pleaſing you look! and how gently you 
« play! [you ſay! 

„How ſoft is your voice! and what fine things 

So neat is your beard, and ſo comely your hair! 

« And your lips, to be ſure, are a delicate pair. 10 

* But on your dear perſon I never ſhall doat; 

* So pray keep your diſtance—you ſmell like a 


„ goat.” 
Thus ſpoke the proud huſſey, and view'd me all 
round, [ground; 


With an eye of diſdain, and thrice ſpit on the 
Then mimick'd my voice with ſatirical ſneer, 
And ſent me away with a flea in my ear. 

My blood quickly boil'd, in a violent pique, 

And, red as a roſe, paſſion glow'd on my cheek ; 
For it vex'd me, that thus in deriſion ſhe jeer'd 


My looks, and my voice, and my hair, and my 


.___ beard. 20 
But, am I not handſome, ye ſhepherds, ſay true ? 
Or has any god altcr'd my perſon anew ? 

For lately, on, oaks like the ivy, with grace 
My hair and my heard added charms to my face; 
My brows were coal-black, and my forehead milk- 


white, 
And my eyes like Minerva's were azure and 
bright; . flow 


My lips ſweet as cream, and from them would 
Words ſweeter than honey, and ſofter than ſnow, 
My ſongs are enchanting : nor aught can exceed 
The tunes of my pipe, or the notes of my reed. 
The girls of the country, if they had their wills, 31 
Would kits me, and preſs me to ſtay on the hills; 
For they ſay that l'm fair, but this minx of the 
town 
Refus'd my ſweet kiſſes, and call'd me a clown. 
Alas! ſhe forgot, or perhaps did not know, 
That Bacchus fed herds in the valley below; 
That beauty's fair queen fell in love with a ſwain, 
And help'd him his cartle to tend on the plain; 
Adonis, while jiving, in groves ſhe ador'd, : 
And when dead, ſhe in groves and on mountains 
deplor'd. 40 


Ir right my conjecture, Endymion, I ween, 


Like me, too, once tended his ſteers on the green; 


Yet the moon in this herdſman took ſuch a delight, 


That ſhe met him at Latmos, and kifs'd him all 


, 


IDYLLIUMS, | 
And with pouch at his ſhoulder, and goad in his 


hand, 
Began with yok'd oxen to furrow the land: 
And, © O Jove, be propitious, he cry'd, or I vow, 
* That I'll yoke thee, Europa's fam'd bull, to my 


Ty'n Cybele mourn'd for a herdſman; and Jove 

Snatch'd a boy from his flock to be waiter above. 
But Eunica diſdains me, nor liſts to my vow z 

Is ſhe better than Cynthia or Venus, 1 trow ? 

May ſhe never find lovers in city or plain, 

But lie always alone, yet {till wiſhing in vain! 56 


CUPID TURN'D PLOUGHMAN. 


AN EPIGRAM, 
Discvis'd like a ploughman, Love ſtole mY — 
1. Y3 
His torch, and his bow, and his quiver, thrown 
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« plough.” 


This juftly-admired epigram makes us vegret that 
Moſchus has left us no more. Tibullus, as Broekbuſus 
obſerves, probably alludes to this epigram in the beginning 
of his Elegy 3. Book 2. particularly in this verſe. 
Verbaque aratoris ruſtica diſcit amor. 


Now Cupid joys to learn the ploughman's phraſe, 
And, clad a pealant, o'er the fallow ſtrays. Grainger. 


NOTES ON THE IDVLLIUMS. 


IDYLLIUM I. 


This beautiful Idyllium is imitated by Spenſer, 
in his Faery Queen, B. g. c. 6. ſt. If. 

It fortuned, fair Venus having lot 

Her little ſon, the winged god of love, 

Who for ſome light diſpleaſure, which him croſt, 
Was from her fled, as flit as airy dove, 

And left her bliſsful bower of joy above; 

(So from her often he had fled away, 

When ſhe for aught him ſharply did reprove, 
And wander'd in the world in ſtrange array, 
Diſguis'd in thouſand ſhapes, that none might him 

bewray.) 
Him for to ſeek, ſhe left her heavenly houſe, 
And ſearched every way through which his 
wings 
Had borne him, or his tract ſhe mote detect: 
She promiſs'd kiſſes ſwect, and ſweeter things, 
Unto the man that of him tidings to her brings. 


Meleager alſo has copied this fine original of 
Moſchus, and given us a picture of Cupid much 
in the ſame manner. Sce Anthologia, B. 7. Epig. 
16. 

Knguoow Tov EgwTt, x. T. N. 


I'm in ſearch of a Cupid that late went aſtray, 
And ſtole from my bed with the dawn of the day. 
His aſpect is bold, his tongue never lies ſtill, 

And yet he can whine; and has tears at his will. 
At human misfortunes he laughs and he ſneers ; 
On his ſhoulders a quiver and pin.ons he wears : 
Tis unknown from what ſire he deduces his birth; 
"Tis not from the air, nor the fea, nor the earth; 
For he's hated by all—but, good people, beware; 
Perhaps for a heart he's now laying a ſnare— 
Ha, ha, cunning Cupid, 1 ſee where you lie, 

With your bow ready bent —In Zenophila's eye. 


Ver. 13, 14. Thus the royal Pfalmift, Pſalm 
ly. ver. 22. The words of his mouth are ſoſter 
* than Hutter, having war in his heart; his words 
were ſmoother than oil, and yet be they very 
* ſwords,” And Solomon, Proverbs, chap. v. 


ver. 3. ror the lips of a ſtrange woman drop as 
an honey-comb, and her mouth is ſmoother than 
* oil.” 

Ver. 4t. There is an epigram of Crinagoras, 
Anthel. B. 4. chap. 12. which may illuſtrate this 
paſſage : It is on an image of Cupid bound. 


Ka x AA x% Sivtti, &. r. A. 


Perfidious wretch, you now may cry, 

And wring your hands, and fob, ard ſigh : 
Who now your advocate will be ? 

Who now from chains will ſet you free ? 
You oft, by cauſeleis doubts and fears, 
From other eyes have forc'd the tears, 
And, by your bitter biting darts, 

Inſtill'd love's poiſon into hearts, 

O love, who laugh'd at human bail, 

Now all your arts eluſtve fail, | 
And juſtice will at laſt prevail. 


Ver. 46. Thus Virgil, ZEncid, Book . ver. 685. 


Cum dabit amplexus, atque oſcula dulcia ſiget, 
Occultum inſpires ignem, ſalaſque veneno. 


And when the queen ſhall ſtrain thee in her arms, 
The gentle paſhon by degrees inſpire 

Phrough all her breaſt, then fan the riſing fire, 
And kindle all her ſoul . Pitt. 


IDYLLIUM 11. 


This poem has been printed in ſome of the 
moſt ancient editions of Theocritus; and there- 
fore ſome critics have taken it for granted that 
he was the author, without recollecting, that, in 
the time of the later Grecians, all the ancient 
Idylliums were collected together in one volume, 
and the name of Theocritus pre5xed to the Whole; 


on which occaſton there is an epigram in the An» 
| thologia, aſcribed to Artemidorus: 


PaxaAizes {arts og T0408 5 Woxt. v a 74740 
Ei. je ur, Y GOYA Se 
The paſt'ral muſes, ſcatter'd o'er the plains, 
A ſingle flock, a ſingle fold contaius, 
5%, | P jj 


228 FAWKES'S Moschus. 


This is one &f thoſe Idylliums which has been 
- adjudged to Moſchus : Beſides, Urſinus tells us 
(as we are informed by Mr. Heſkin) “ that in 
'* two very ancient manuſcripts which he had 
© ſeen, one belonging to the Vatican, the other 
* to the Medicean Library, he obſerved, that the 
% Idyllium intituled Europa, was aſcribed to Moſ- 
„ chus.” 


Ver. 8. 
Poſt mediam noQem, cum ſomnia vera. 
Hor. B. I. Sat. 10. 


——at dead of night, 
When dreams are real 


Ver. 51. The fable of 16 is told at large by 
Ovid in the firſt book of the Metamorphoſes, 
and finely tramſlated by Mr. Dryden; to whom 
I refer the curious reader, the ſtory beivg too 
long to inſert here. 

Ver. 813. Ovid has told the ſtory of the Rape 
of Europa, in the ſecond book of the Metamor- 
phoſes; which, to prevent the trouble of referring 
to the particular ſimilar paſſages, I ſhall give all 
together under this note, in the language of Mr, 
Addiſon. The Engliſh reader will tee at one 
view, even through the medium of tranſlation, 
how cloſely the Roman has copied the Sicilian 

bard. 

The dignity of empire laid aſide, 

The ruler cf the'{kies, the thundering god, 

Who ſhakes the world's ſoundations with a nod, 
Among a herd of lowing heifers ran, 

Friſk'd in a bull, and bellow'd o'er the plain. 
Large rolls of fat about his ſhoulder clung, 

And from his neck the double dewlap hung. 

His ſkin was whiter than the ſnow that lies 
Unſullicd by the breath of ſouthern ſkies; 

Snfall ſhining horns on his curd forchead ſtand, 
As turn'd and poliſh'd by the work an's hand; 
His eye balls roll'd, not formidably bright, 

But gaz d, and langviſh' d with ageutle light. 
His every lock was peaceful, and expreſt 

The ſoftueſs of the lover in the beaſt. 

Agenor's royal daughter, as the play'd 

Among the fields, the milk-white bull ſurvey'd, 
And view'd his ſpotleſs body with delight, 

And at a diſtance kept him in her ſight : 

At length ſhe pluck'd the riſing flowers, and fed 
The gentle beaſt, and fondly ſtrok'd his head. 
He ſtood well pleas'd to touch the charming fair, 
But hardly could confine his pleaſure there. 

And now he wantons on the neighb'ring ſtrand, 
Now rolls his body on the yellow ſand; 

And now, perceiving all her fears decay 'd, 
Comes tofling forward to the royal maid; 

Gives her his breaſt to ſtroke, and downward turns 
His grifly brow, and gently ſtoops his horns. 

In flowefy wreaths the royal virgin dreſt 

His bending horns, and kindly clapp'd his breaſt. 
Till now grown wanton, and devoid of fear, 
Not knowing that ſhe preſs'd the thundeter, 
She plac'd herſelf upon his back, and rode 
O'er ficlds and meatows, ſeated on the god. 

He gently march'd along, and by degrees 

Leſt the dry meadow, and approach'd the icas; 


| Duncomdbe. 


Where he now dips his hoofs,' and wets his thighs, 
Now plunges in, and carries off the prize. 


The frighted nymph looks backward on the ſhore, 


And hears the tumbling billows round her roar ; 
But till ſhe holds him faſt : One hand is borne 
Upon his back, the other graſps a horn; 
Her train of rufling garments flies behind, 
Swells in the air, and hovers in the wind. 
Through ſtorms and tempeſts he the virgin bore, 
And lands her ſaſe on the Dictæan ſhore ; 
Where now, in his divineſt form array'd, 
In his true ſhape he captivates the maid. 
Ver. 93. Horace imitates this paſſage, and de- 
ſcribes a young bullock in the ſame mauner : 


Fronte cur vatos imitatos ignes 

Tertium lunæ referentis ortum, 

Qua notam duxit, niveus videri; 

Cætera tulvus, B. 4. Ode 2. 


— on whoſe brows, 


Full in the front a ſtar its luſtre ſhows; 


A ploſs cf fallow hue adorns 
His ſkin ; the creſcent of his horns, 
So ſharply turn'd, ſalutes the ſight, 


Like Cynthia's fires, the third revolving night. 


F. Duncombe. 


Ver. 129. See a ſimilar deſcription in Virgil's 
ZEneid, B. 5. near the end, 
A thouſand forms attend the glorious god, 
Enormous whales, and monſters of the flood; - 
Here the long train of hoary Glaucus rides; 
Here the ſwift Tritons ſhoot along the tides; 
There rode Palzmon o'er the wat'ry plain, 


| With aged Phorcus, and his azure train 


And beauteous Ihetis led the daughters of the 


main, 
Pitt, 


See alſo the latter end of the ſifty-firſt ode of 
Anacreon. 
Ver. 143. Thus Virgil, Zneid, Book 3. ver. 
192. 
Poſiquam altum tenvere rates, nec jam amplius 
ullæ [ tus. 
Apparent terræ, cœlum undique, et undique pon- 


Now vaniſh'd from our eyes the leſſening 
ground ; 
And all the wide horizon ſtretching round, 


Above was ſky, beneath was ſea profound. 
Pitt, 


Which he has borrowed from — * 
Book 12. ver. 403. 


Paſt ſight of ſhore, along the ſurge we bound, 
And all above is fky, and ocean all around. 
Pepe. 


Horace has in a maſterly manner imitated this 
whole Idyllium, but particularly this paſſage, 
Book 3. Od. 27. 


Sic et Europe niveum doloſo 


 Credidit tauro latus, et ſcatentem 


Belluis pontum, mediaſque fraudes - 
Palluit audax. 


— 
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Nuper in pratis ſtudioſa florum, et 

Debitæ nymphis opifex coronæ, 

Nocte ſubluſtri, nihil aſtra præter 
Vidit et und's. 


Europa thus the bull careſs'd, 
And his broad back advent'rous preſs'd; 
But when the monſters of the main 

She ſaw, her heart was fill d with throbbing pain. 
She, who, along the flowery meads, 
Wove wreaths for her companions heads, 
Now in the gloom fees nought around 

But twinkling ſtars, and occan's waves profound. 

. Duncombe. 


IDYLLIUM III. 


Some have been ſo abſurd as to aſcribe this 
beautiful Idyllrum to Theocritus, becauſe it was 
originally inſerted in the collection that went 
under his name but that he is not the author of 
it, is plain from a paſſage in this very Idyllium, 


, which mentions Thevcritus as bewailing the death 


of Bion. 

Moichus, in this 1dyllium, ſo frequently alludes 
to Bion's on the death of Adonis, that it will be 
uuneceflary to point out all the reſembling places. 

Ver. It. The ſtory of the transformation of 
Hyacrinthus is told by Ovid, in the tenth book of 
the Metamorpholes : 


Ipſe ſuos gemitus foliis inſcribit, et a 4, 
Flos habet inſcriptum, funeſtaque litera ducta eſt, 


| —the god upon its leaves 

The ſad expreſſion of his ſorrow weaves; 

And to this hour the mournful purple wears 
Ai, ai, inſcrib'd in funeral characters. Ozell. 


Ver. 33. See a ſimilar paſſage in Virgil's fifth 
eclogue, as tranſlated by Dryden : 


The ſwains forgot their ſheep, nor near the brink 
Of running waters, brought their herds to drink. 
The thiriiy cattle, of themſelves, abſtain d 

From water, and their graſſy fare diſdain'd: 

The death of Daphnis woods and hills deplore. 


Ver. 41. Thus Ovid on the death of Orpheus, 
Metamorph. B. II. 


| lacrymis quoque flumina dicunt _ 
Increviſſe ſuis; obſcuraque carbaſa pulls 
Naiades et dryades, paſſoſque habuere capillos. 


Naiads and dryads with diſhevel}'d hair 
Promiſcuous weep, and ſcarfs of fable wear; 
Nor- could the river gods conceal their moan, 
But with new floods of tears augment their own. 


Ver. 53. Dolphins are ſaid to utter a mournful 
cry, like a man in diſtreſs, and to be wenderfully 
fond of harmony; witneſs the fable of Arion. 
Longepierre thinks this paſſage alludes to the 
ſtory of Heſivd ; who (as Plutarch relates) being 
aſſaſſinated, his body was.thrown into the fea, 
and received by a ſhoal of dolphins, and, on the 
very day when the feaſt of Neptune was celebrat- 
ed, brought by them aſhore gear the city of Mo- 


licria; by which means the murderers were diſ- 
covered, and ſuffered the puniſhment due to their 
crime. 

Ver 57. Alcyone is fabled to have been the 
wile of Ceyx, a king of Thrace. They were re- 
markable for their conjugal affection. On his 
being drowned, ſhe endeavoured to caſt herſelf 
into the fea, but was immediately transformed 
into a king's-fiſher, as was likewiſe the body of 
her huſband, The ſtory is told by Ovid, in the 
eleventh book of the Metamorphoſes, and admi- 
rably tranſlated by Dryden. ; 

Ver 59 For Memnon's birds, ſee Ovid's Me- 
tamorphouſes, Book 13. 

Ver. 101. The river Meles waſhes the walls of 
Smyrna, a city of Aſia Minor, where Bion was 
born. It is alſo ſuppoſed to have been the birth- 
place of Homer, and therefore that river is ſaid 
to have been his father; whence he is called Me- 
leſigenes. N 

Ver. 123. Pindar. 2 

Ver. 129. This and the ſix following lines are 
a tranſlation of fix Greek verſes which were want 
ing in the ancient editions of our poets. They 
are ſuppoſed to be ſupplied by Marcus Muſurus 
of Crete, though Scaliger affirms that they were 
wrote by Moſchus. 

Ver. 131. Sicelidas, Lycidas, and Philetas, are 
met.tzoned by Theocritus in his ſeventh Idyllium. 

Ver. 145. This fine ſentiment has been embel> 
liſhed by leveral authors. Thus Spenſer : 


Whence is it that the flowret of the field doth 


fade, | 
And lieth buried long in winter's blade? 
Yet, ſoon as ſpring his mantle hath diſplay'd, 


It flow'reth freſh, as it ſhould never fail. 


But thing on earth that is of moit avail, 
As virtue's branch and beauty's bud, 
Reliven not tor any good. — 

And Catullus: 


Soles occidere et redive poſſunt: 


Nobis, cum ſemel occidit brevis lux, 


Nox eſt perpetua una dormienda. 


Che ſun, that ſinks into the main, 

Sets, with freſh light to rife again: 
But we, when once our breath is fled, - 
Die, and are number'd with the dead ; 


With endlefs night we cloſe our day, 


and ſleep eternity away. 5 


Admirable is that of Job, chap. 14. Man co. 
„ meth forth as a flower, and is cut down. 


There is hope of a tree, if it be cut down, that 


Hit will ſprout again, and that the tender branch 
« thereof will not ceaſe; but man dieth, and 
« waſteth away; yea, man giveth up the ghoſt, 
„ and where is he? He lieth down, and riſeth 
not, till the heavens be no more.“ | 

Ver. 178. Pluto carried away Proſerpine from 
the fields of Enna in Sicily, Thus Milton, Para- 
diſe Loſt, Book 4. ver. 209. 


not that fair field 


Of Enna, where Proſerpine gathering flowers. 
P 15 
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Herſelf a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 
Was gather d, which coſt Ceres all that pain 
To ſeek her through the world 


Sce alſo Ovid's Metamorpholes, Book 5. 


IDYLLIUM IV. 


This poem contains a dialogue between Me- 
gara, the wife of Hercules, and Alcmena his mo- 
ther, wherein they recapitulate their mutual mis- 
fortunes. This famous hero gave great umbrage 
to Euryſtheus, king of Mycenxz ; who, feariug 
he would in time diſpoſſeſs him of his crown, 
tried all methods to deltroy him. Hercules, ſen- 
ſible of his dangerous ſituation, conſulted the 
Oracle: and being anſwered that it was the will 
of the gods that he ſhould ſcrve Euryſtheus twelve 
years, was thrown into ſo deep a melancholy, that 
it turned at length into a furious frenzy; during 
which he. put away his wife Megara, and mur— 
dered all the children he had by her, which are 
ſuppoſed ro have been twelve, becauſe the king 
impoſed on him the ſame number of labours, as 
in expiation for their murder, aſter he had reco- 


vered his ſenſes. Hercules is ſuppoled to have 


been abſent on one of theſe expeditions when this 
dialogue commences. 

Ver. 21. Virgil has happily imitated this beau- 
tiful ſimile in his Georgics, Book 4. ver. 511. 


Qualis populca mœrens Philomela ſub umbra 

Armiſſos queritur ſœtus; quos durus arator 

Obſervans nido inplumes detraxit : at illa 

Flet noctem, ramoque icdens miſerabile carmen 

Integrat, et mæſtis late loca queſtibus implet. 
Which is as happily tranſlated by Dryden. 

So, cloſe in poplar ſhades, her children gone, 

The mother nightingale laments alone: 

Whole neſt ſome prying chutl had found, and 

thence, 

By ſtealth, convey'd the feather'd innocence. 

But ſhe ſupplies the night with mournſul flrains, 

And melancholy muſic fills the plains. 


Ver. 33. Megara was the daughter of Creon, 
king of Thebes, a city of Boeotia, It may not be im- 
proper to remark, that Moſchus, contrary to the 
common opinion, ſuppoſes the parents of Mey x 
ra to have been living when Hercules flew his 
children: whereas Euripides and S:neca ature ue, 
that Lycus, a Theban exile, murdercd Creou aud 
his ſous, to obtain the crown; and that Hercules 
did not kill his children, till ke had puuiſhed Ly- 
cus. Longepierre. 

Ver. 42. A rity of Peloporneſus near Argos, 
where Hercules dwelt; and from thence was 
- Nyled © ihe Tirynthian hero.“ 

Ver 59. Iphiclus was the fon of Amphi:ryon 
and Alcina, and the rwin-bruther of Hercules. 

Ver. 71. hus St. Matthew, chap. vi. ver, 34. 
1 Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

Ver. 86. For the ſtory of Niobe, ſee Ovid's 
Metam. bock 6. See aiſo the notes on the twen- 
tieth Ode of Anact gon. | 
Ver. 88. That is, ten lunar months, St. Auguſ- 

zinc explains it thus: Quod dicunter decem 


« men ſes pregnantis, novem ſunt pleni ; ſed ini- 
&« tiuru decim! pro toto accipitur.“ 

Ver. 90. The birth of Hercules was attended 
with the moſt excruciating pains to Alcmena, 
owing to the jealouſy and hatred of Juno; from 
which ſhe was delivered by the addreſs of Galan. 
thus. ee Ovid's Metam. book 9. 

Ver. 105. Theic were probably intended to be 
embiems of thote flames in which this hero was 
afterwards conſumed on Mount Eta. See Ovid's 
Metam. book . | 

Ver. 108. This circumſtance of the flames pur. 
ſuing Herculcs is very ſimilar to a paſſage in the 
lliad, book 21. where the rivers Simois and Sca- 
mander unite, purſue, and attack Achilles with all 
their waves: | 


Now here, now there, he turns on every ſide, 
And winds his courſe before the following tide ; 
The waves flow after, whereſoe'er he wheels, 
And gather faſt, and murmur at his heels, Pope. 


IDYLLIUM V- 


Ver. 4. Moſchus perhaps in this paſſege had 
Homer in his view, Iliad, Book 2. 


As when the winds, aſcending by degrees, 

Firſt move the whitening ſurface of the ſeas, 

The billows float in order to the ſhore, 

The wave behind rolls on the wave before; 

Till, with the growing ſtorm the deeps ariſe, 

Foam o'er the rocks, and thunder to the ſkies. 

Pape. 

Ver. 8. In the original it is, & z7:7v; ade, the 

pice-tree ſings. Thus Theocritus Idyll. I. ver. I. 

4 ies u. 

that pine-tree's boughs, by yonder ſpring, 

In pleaſing murmurs mix, and ſweetly ſing. 
; Creech, 


IDYLLIUM VI. 


The ſollowing modern ballad is cloſely copied 
from this Id llium. 
CK OSS PURPOSES, 


Tom loves Mary paſling well, 
But Mar, ſhe iwves Harry; 
While Harry ſighs for bonny Bell, 
And fincs hs rye mucarry. 
or bonny Be for Thomas burns, 
White Ion lights her paſtion : 
So / frea iſh ar; d turns 
Of hin: n ing m n 


As much os Mary Ui mas grieves, 
Fed Hal defpitte Mars, 

And ali the flouts that del receives 
Frum om, ihe vents ou a Y » 

Thus al! by tures are wood and woos 
No tur es can be truer ; 

Each loves the object they purſue, 
But hates the kind puxſuer. 

Mol gave Hal a wreath of flowers, 
Which he, in atnorous folly, 

Conſign'd to Bell, and in few hours 
It came again to Molly. 
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NOTESON THEIDYLLIUMS. 
Nor ſeek, while all but lovers ſleep, 


If one of all the four had frown'd 
You ne'er ſaw people glummer, 
But if one ſmiles, it catches round, 

And all are in good humour. 


Then, lovers, hence this leſſon learn, 
Throughout the Britiſh nation, 

How much tis every one's concern 
To ſmile a reformation : 

And ſtill through life this rule purſue, 
Whatever objects ſtrike you, 

* Be kind to them that fancy you, 
% That thoſe you love may like you.“ 
Ver. 10. Thus Theocritus, Idyllium 6. 
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She, driven ſtill by an unlucky fate, 
Flies thoſe that love, and follows thoſe that hate. 


: Gr cech. 
And Horace, Book 1. Ode 33. f 
Inſignem tenui fronte Lycorida 
Cyri torret amor: Cyrus in 3 
Declinat Pholoen 
For Cyrus, ſee ! Lycoris, grac'd 
With flender forehead burns; 
For Pholoe, he 
Ver. 15. Thus Theocritus, Idyll. 23. 


Lovers, farewell; revenge has reach'd my ſcorn; 
Thus warn'd, be wiſe, and love for love return. 


| Duncombe. 


Dryden. | 


IDYLLIUM VIL 


This Idyllium has given occaſion to the follow. 
ing ode to Cynthia, by a lady of Huntingdon ; 
which muſt be allowed to have ſurpaſſed the ori- 


ginal. 

Siſter of Phoebus, gentle queen, 

Of aſpect mild and ray ſerene, 

Whoſe friendly beams by night appear, 
The lonely traveller to cheer! 
AttraQtive Power ! whoſe mighty ſway 
The ocean's ſwelling waves obey, 

And, mounting upward, ſeem to raiſe 
A liquid altar to thy praiſe : 

The wither'd hags, at midnight hour, 
Invoke to their infernal bower ; 

But 4 to no ſuch horrid rite, 

dweet queen, implore thy ſacred light; 


5 


To find the youth who · ſtole my heart, 


To rob the miſer's treaſur'd heap; 
Thy kindly beams alone impart, 


And guide me from thy ſilver throne, 
To ſteal his heart, or find my own! 

Ver. 3. Thus Homer, lliad, Book 22, ſpeaking 
of the ſame ſtar ; 


Oos J a5nd, x. r. A. 


As radiant Heſper ſhines with keener light, 
Far beaming o'er the ſilver hoſt of night. Pope, 
IDYLLIUM VIII, 


The ſtory of Alpheus and Arethuſa, is related 
at large by Ovid, in his Metamorp. Book 5. Vit» 
gil alſo mentions it in his Æneid, Book 3. 


Sicanio prætenta ſinu jacet inſula contra 
Plemmyrium undoſum; nomen dixere priores 
Ortygiam. Alpheum ſama et huc, Elidis amnem, 
Occultas egiſſe vitas ſubter mare; qui nunc 
Ore, Arethuſa, tuo Siculus confunditur undis. 


An iſle, once call'd Ortygia, fronts the ſides 

Of rough Plemmyrium, and Sicanian tides. 

Hither, 'tis ſaid, Alpheus, from his ſource 

In Elis' realms, directs his wat ry courſe; 

Beneath the main, be takes his ſecret way, 

And mounts with Arethuſa's ſtreams to day. 

Pitt. 

Ver. 3. Moſchus calls the duſt ſacred, becauſe 

the Olympic games, which conſtiruted no ſmall 

part of the religion of the ancients, were celebrated 

at Elis, from whence A___ flowed. 


IDYLLIUM IX, 


This Idyllium, though uncommonly inſerted in 
the works of Theocritus, has, by Daniel Heinſius 
and other critics, been adjudged to Moſchus; and, 
therefore, is here tranſlated. There is another 
Idyllium, of which Moſchus is ſuppoſed to have 
been the author, containing a dialogue between 
Daphnis and a ſhepherdeſs; but that is thought 
too looſe to be here inſerted. The curious reader 
may lee it tranſlated by Dryden. 
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THE LOVES OF HERO AND LEANDER. 


Oſt, by the covert of niglit's ſhade, 


Leander woo'd the Thracian maid ; 
Through foaming ſeas his paſſion bore, 
Nor fear'd the ocean's thundering roar. 
The conſcious virgin, from the ſea-girt tower, 
Hung out the faithful torch, to guide him to her bower. 


— 


DopsLey's MisczLL. Vol. iv. p. 308. 


4 ADVERTISEMENT. | | | 
Tuis celebrated poem on the Loves of Hero and Leander has been admired by the politeſt ſcholarg 


for many ages: And though Mr. Waller, and ſeveral other writers of the 


tured it to be one of the ſtorics 


fineſt taſte, have conjec- 


Which old Muſzus ſo divinely ſung, | ; 
yet many convincing arguments might be brought to prove it to have been the work of a later au- 


thor, a grammarian of that name, who lived in the fifth century. 
Nor let the Engliſh reader look upon the title of grammarian as a term of reproach, though now 


frequently uſed as ſuch. 


Ihe profeſſion ſtyled by the ancients Veapwarmn, was the ſame with the 


belles lettres among the moderus: And the appellation of grammarian was particularly applied to 


thoſe who excelled in every kind of polite writing. 


The firit Engliſh tranſlation of the following poem appeared in the year 1647, by Sir Robert Sta- 
pylton. It has ſince that time been frequently attempted; but with what ſucceſs, is left to the judge 


ment of others. 


Stxs, muſe ! the conſcious torch, whoſe nightly 
ray 

Led the bold lover through the wat'ry way, 

To ſhare thoſe joys which mutual faith hath ſeal'd, 

Joys to divine Aurora unreveal'd, 

Abydos, Seſtos, ancient towns, proclaim, 

Where gentleſt boſoms glow'd with pureſt flame. 

I hear Leander daſh the foaming tide ! | 

Fix'd high in air, I ſee the glimmering guide! 

The genial flame, the love-enkindling light, 

Signal of joy that burn'd ſerenely bright: 10 

Whoſe beams, in fair cffulgency diſplay'd, 

Adorn'd the nuptials of the Seſtion maid ; 

Which Jove, its friendly office to repay, 

Should plant, all-glorious, in the realms of day, 

To blaze for ever midſt the ſtars above, 

And ſtyle it gentle harbinger of love: 

For ſure on earth it ſhone ſupremely kind, 

To ſooth the anguiſh of the love-ſick mind, 


= 


Till cloth'd in terrors roſe the wint'ry blaſt, 

Impetuous howling o'er the wat'ry waſte: a@ 

And, O! inſpire me, goddeſs, to reſound 

The torch extinguiſh'd, and the lover Crown'd, 
Againſt Abydos ſea- beat Seſtos ſtood, 

Two neighb' ring towns, divided by the flood: 


Here Cupid prov'd his bow's unerring art, 


And gain'd two conqueſts with a ſingle dart: 
On two fond hearts the ſweet infection prey d, 
A youth engaging, and a beauteous maid: \, 
Of Seſtos ſhe, fair Hero was her name; 
The youth, Leander, from Abydos came. 30 
Their forms divine a bright reſemblance bore, 
Each was the radiant ſtar of either ſhore. 

Thou, whom the fates commiſſion here to 

ftruy, 

Awhile the turret's eminence ſurvey; 
Thence Hero he!d the blazing torch, to guide, 
Her lover rolling on the boiſterous tide; 
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The roaring Helleſpont, whoſe wave-worn ſtrait 
Still in loud murmurs mourns Leander's fate. 
Say, heav'nly muſe, had Hero charms to move, 
And melt the Abydinian into love ? 40 
Say, with what wiles the amorous youth inſpir'd, 
Obtain'd the virgin whom his {cul admir'd ? 

Fair Hero, prieſteſs to th' 1dalian quzen, 

Of birth illuſtrious, as of graceful mien; 

Dwelt on a bigh ſequeſter'd tower, that ſtood 
Firm on the ramparts, and o'erlook'd the flood: 
Chaſte, and unconſcious of love's pleaſing pain, 
She ſeem'd a new-born Venus of the main; 

But, nice of conduct, prudently withdrew 

Far from the follies of the female crew: 5O 

Bleſt in retreat, ſhe ſhunn'd the vain delight 

Of daily viſits, and the dance at night, 

Content in ſweet tranquillity to ſcreen 

Her blo-ming beauty from malignant ſpleen ; 

For where ſuperior beauty ſhines confeſt, 

It kindles envy in each female breaſt. 

To foften Venus oft with prayer ſhe ſtrove, 

Oft pour'd libations to the god of love; 

Taught by th' example of the heavenly dame, 

To dread thoſe arrows that were tipt with flame. 

Vain all her caution, fruitleſs prov'd her prayer; 

Love gains an ealy conqueſt o'er the fair, 62 

For now the ſacred feſtival appeat'd, 

By pious Seſtians annually rever'd, 

At Venus fane to pay the rites divine, 

And offer incenſe at Adonis' ſhrine. 

Vaſt crowds from all the ſca-girt iſles repair, 

Ihe day to rev'rence, and the feaſt to ſhare. 

From flowery Cyprus, circled by the main, 

And high Hemenia, haſtes the youthful train; 

Not one remain'd of all the female race 71 

Thy towns, Cythera, and thy groves to grace; 

Afar ſrom ſpicy Libanus advance 

The throngs unnumber d. ſxill'd to lead the dance; 

From Phrygian plains they haſte in ſhoals away, 

And all Abydos celebrates the day. 

To Seſtos ail the mirthſul youths repair, 

All that admire the gay, the young, the fair ; 
For amorous ſwains, when rumour'd ſeaits invite, 
Joy at the news, and follow with delight, 80 
Not to the gods to pay the rites divine, 

Or offer incenſe at ſome ſacred ſhrine ; 

Few are their offerings, and conciſe their prayer, 
Who give their whole devotion to the fair. 

As through the temple paſs'd the Seſtian maid, 

Her face a ſoften'd diguity diſplay d; 

Thus filver Cynthia's milder glories riſe, 

'To glad the pale dominion of the ikies, 

Her lovely cheeks a pure vermillion ſhed, 

Like roſes beautifully ſtreak'd with red : 90 

A flowery mead her well-turn'd limbs diſcloſe, 

Fraught with the bluſhing beauties of the roſe : 

But when ſhe mov'd, in radiant mantle dreſt, 

Flowers half unveil'd adorn'd her flowing veſt, 

And numerous graces wanton'd on her breaſt. 

The ancient ſages made a falſe decree, 

Who ſaid, the graces were no more than three; 

When Hero (miles, a thouſand graces riſe, 

Sport on her check, and revel in her eyes. 

Such various beauties ſure conſpir'd to prove 1c 


Ihe prieſteſs worthy of the queen of love. 
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Thus as ſhe ſhone ſuperior to the reſt, 

In the ſweet bloom of youth and beauty dreſt, 

Such ſoftneſs temper'd with majeſtic mien, 

The earthly prieſteſs match'd the heav'nly queen, 

The wondering crowds the radiant nymph ad- 
mire, 

And every boſom kindles with defire ; 

Eager each longs, tranſported with her charms, 

To claſp the lovely virgin in his arms; 

Where'er ſhe turns, their eyes, their thoughts 


purſue, 140 


They ſigh, and ſend their ſouls at every view. 
Then thus ſome ardent youth beſpoke the reſt, 
Caſt a fond look, and open d all his breaſt : 
oft at Sparta wondering have beheld 
« Young maids contending in the liſted field, 
« Sparta, that boaſts the emulated prize 
Of faireſt virgins, and of brighteſt eyes; 
Vet ne'er till now beheld a nymph ſo fair, 
Such beauty blended with ſuch graceful air: 
Perhaps (for ſure immortal is her race) 120 
** B-neath the prieſteſs Venus hides a grace. 
« My dazzled eyes with conſtant gazing tire, 
„But my fond fancy ever could admire. 
« O! make me, Venus, partner of her bed, 
Though fate that inſtant ſtrike the lover dead: 
Let but my love the heavenly Hero crown, 
on the gods will look ſuperior down. 
* Should you this boon deny, O queen ! decree, 
* To bleſs my days, a nymph as fair as ſhe!” 
Thus ſpoke the general voice; the train apart 
Conceal the wound deep rankling in the heart. 
But when Leander ſaw the blooming fair, 133 
Love ſeiz d his ſoul inſtead of dumb deſpair ; 
Reſolv'd the lucky moments to improve, 
He fought occaſion to reveal his love; 
The glorious prize determin'd to obtain, 
Or periſh for thoſe joys he could not gain, 
Her ſparkling eyes inſtilling fond defire, 
Entranc'd his foul, and kindled amorous fire. 
Such radiant beauty, like the pointed dart, 140 
With piercing anguiſh ſtings th' ungearded heart: 
For on the eye the wound is firſt impreſt, 
Till by degrees it rankles in the breait. 
Now hope and confidence invade his ſoul ; 
Then fear and ſhame alternately controul : 
For through his boſom thrill'd a conſcious ſhame 
Cunfefſs'd the paſſion which it ſeem'd to blame: 
Her beauties fix'd him in a wild amaze; 
Love made him bold, and not afraid to gaze, 
With ſtep ambiguous, and affected air, 150 
The youth advancing fac'd the charming fair : 
Each amorous glance he caſt, though ſorm'd by 
art, 
Yet ſometimes ſpoke the language of his heart; 
With nods and becks he kept the nymph in play, 
And tried all wiles to ſteal her ſoul away. 
Soon as ſhe ſaw the fraudful youth beguil'd, 
Fair Hero, conſcious of her beauty, ſmi!'d ; 
Oft in her veil conceal'd her glowing face, 
Sweetly vermillion'd with the roſy grace; 
Yet all in vain to hide her paſſion tries, 
She owns it with her love-conſenting eyes. 
Toy touch'd the boſom of the gentle ſwain, 
To find his love was not indulg'd in vain, 
I 
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HERO AND LEANDER, 237 
« Ordain'd by Cupid, greateſt god above, 

© To teach you all the myſteries of love: 

« As winged Mercury, with golden wand, 
„Made Hercules, with diſtaff in his hand, 

« To every taſk of Omphale ſubmit; , 

Thus love, more powerful than the god of wit, 


Then, while he chid the tedious lingering day, 

Down to the weſt declin'd the ſolar ray; | 

And dewy Heſper ſhone ſerenely bright, 

In ſhadowy ſilence leading on the night. 

Soon as he ſaw the dark involving ſhade, 

Th' embolden'd youth approach'd the blooming 
maid , 

Her lily hand he ſeiz d, and gently preſt, 170 

And ſoftly ſigh'd the paſſion of his breaſt : 

Joy touch'd the damſel, though ſhe ſcem'd dix. 
pleas d, 

And ſon withdrew the lily hand he ſeiz'd. 

The youth perceiv'd, through well difſembled 
wiles, 

A heart juſt yielding by conſenting ſmiles ; 

Then to the temple's laſt receſs convey'd 

The unreluctant, unreſiſting maid : 

Her lovely feet, that ſeem'd to lag behind, 

But il) conceal'd her voluntary mind. 

She feign'd reſentment with an angry wt, 180 

And, ſweetly chiding, thus indignant ſpoke : 

„ Stranger, what madneſs has poſſeſs'd thy 

„ brain, 

To drag me thus along the ſacred fane ? 

„ Go—to your native habitation go 

« 'Tis quite unkind to pull my garments ſo. 

„ Rich are my parents—urge not here your fate, 

« Leſt their juſt vengeance you repent too late : 

« If not of me, of Venus ſtand afraid, 

* In her own fane ſoliciting a maid : 


„Hence ſpeed your flight; and Venus' anger 


« dread ; 190 
« Tis bold aſpiring to a virgin's bed.“ 

Thus chid the maid, as maids are wont to do, 
And ſhow'd her anger, and her fondneſs too: 
The wily youth, as thus the fair complain'd, 

Too well perceiv'd the victory was gain'd : 
For nymphs enrag'd the more complying prove, 
And chidings are the harbingers of love. 

He kiſs'd her ſnowy neck, her fragrant breaſt : 
And thus the tranſport of his ſoul expreſt : 199 
„O lovely fair, in whom combin'd are ſeen | 

« The charms of Venus, and Minerva's mien! 

« For ſure no virgin of terreſtrial race 

„Can vie with Hero in the blooms of face: 
deem your lineage from the gods above, 
And ſtyle you daughter of Saturnian Jove. 

* B'eſt is the father from whoſe loins you ſprung, 
« Bleſt is the mother at whoſe breaſt you hung, 

* Bleſt, doubly bleſt, the fruitful womb that bore 
« This heavenly form for mortals to adore. 

| © Yet, beauteous Hero, grant a lover's prayer, 
And to my wiſhes prove as kind as fair: 211 
* As Venus' prieſteſs juſt to Venus prove, 

Nor ſhun the gentle offices of love. 
O let us, while the happy hour invites, 

* Propitious, celebrate the nuptial rites. 

* No maid can ſerve in Cytherea's fane ; 

* Her eyes delight not in the virgin train. 

— But would fair Hero ſecret rites explore, 

The laws of Venus, and her pleaſing lore, 

I «7 hoſe rites are praQtis'd in the bridal bed; 220 

* And there muſt Hero, yet a maid. be led: 

* «7 hen as you fear the gaddeſs to offend, 
In me behold your huſband and your friend, 


« Sent me to you. Tis needleſs to relate” 230 

© The chaſte Arcadian Atalanta's fate 

« Who from th' embraces of Milanion fled, 

Her faithful lover, and the nuptial bed: 

But vengeful Venus caus d the nymph to burn 

„ With equal flame, and languiſh in her turn. 

% O let example warn you to revere 

« The wrathful goddeſs, and your lover hear ! 
Thus ſpoke the youth—his magic words con- 

troul 

Her wavering breaſt, and ſoften all her foul. 

Silent ſhe ſtood, and, rapt in thought profound, 

Her modeſt eyes were fix'd upon the ground: 

Her cheeks ſhe hid, in roſy bluſhes dreſt, 243 

And vcil'd her lily ſhoulders with her veſt: 

On the rich floor, with Parian marble laid, 

Her nimble foot involuntary play'd. 

By ſecret ſigus a yielding mind is meant; 

And ſilence ſpeaks the willing maid's conſent. 

Now had the wily god's envenom'd dart 

Diffus'd the pleaſing poiſon to her heart; 

Leander's form, inſtilling ſoft deſire, 259 

Woo'd her pleas d eyes, and ſet her ſoul on fire, 


Leander view'd, with exquiſite delight, 

Her ſwelling breaſt, and neck as ivory white, 

At length her ſace with lovely bluſhes ſpread 

She rais'd, and thus in ſweet confuſion ſaid : 

wes Stranger, thy words ſuch magic ſounds con- 

60 ve 

With ſoft compaſſion rocks would melt away. 

„Who form'd thy tongue with ſuch perſuaſive - 
cc art 

9 pour delightful ruin on the heart? 266 

„Ah tell me, who thus taught thee to explore 

My lone retirement on the Thracian ſhore ? 

« Thy ſpeech, though pleaſing, flow'd to me in 


« yain? 


While on the ground fair Hero fix'd her ſight, 9 


Ho can a ſtranger Hero's love obtain? 


« Should UL in public give to thee my hand, 

My parents would forbid the nuptial band; ; 

« And ſhould'ſt thou here in cloſe concealment 

Our ſecret paſſion would itſelf betray: © [ſtay 

For ſoon the ice of ſcandal-ſpreading fame 

„The deed of ſilence would aloud proglaim 270 

“But, gentle youth, thy name, thy country tell; 

« For mine, alas! by thee are known too well. 

In yon high tower, which cloſe to Seſtos ſtands, 

And all the roaring Helleſpont commands, 

With one attending damſel | remain ; 

“ For ſo my parents and the fates ordain ! 

No nymphs coeval to ſweet muſic's ſound 

* Lead the ſmooth dance, or lightly beat the 
« ground ; 

* But ſtormy winds eternal diſcord keep, 

And bluſtering bellow through the boundleſs 
© deep.” 280 

Thus ſpoke the prieſteſs; and with modeſt grace, 


| Conccal'd the new-born beauties of her ſace: 


2 


For on her checks the rofeate bluſh that hung 


| Seem'd ta condemn the language of her tongue. 


Meanwhile Leander feeds the hidden fire, 
Glos in each vein, and burns with fierce deſire : 
But anxious doubt his muſing breaſt alarms; 
How ſnall he gain admittance to her charms ? 
Nor long he paus'd, for love in wiles abounds, 
Well pleas'd to heal the boſoms which he wounds; 
*T'was he, whoſe arrows men and gods controul, 
That heal'd Leander's love- afflicted ſoul : 

Who thus, while ſighs upheav'd his anxions breaſt, 
The nymph with artful eloquence addreft : 
« For thee, dear object of my fond deſire, 
PII croſs the ocean though it flame with fire: 
Nor would I fear the billow's loud alarms, 
While every billow bore me to thy arms; 
Uncheck'd, undaunted by the: boiſterous main, 
Tempeſtuous winds ſhould round me roar in 

. « yain: 0 ; 300 
But oft as night her ſable pinions ſpread, | 
I through the ſtorm would ſwim to Hero's bed: 
For rich Abydos is the home | boaſt, 

Not far divided from the Thracian coaſt, 

Let but my fair a kindly torch diſplay, 

From the high turret to direct my way; 

Then ſhall thy daring ſwain ſecurely glide, [ 


The bark of Cupid »'er the yielding tide, 

Thyſelf my haven, and hy torch my guide: 

And while I view the genial blaze afar, 320 

I'll ſwim regardleſs of Bootes' car, 

Of fell Orion, and the Northern Wain 

That never bathes his brightneſs in the main: 

Thy ſtar, more eminently bright than they, 

Shall lead the lover to his bliſsful bay. 

But let the torth, O nymph divinely fair ! 

My orly ſafety be thy only care ! 

Guard well its light when wint'ry tempeſts roar, 

« And hoarſe waves break tumultuous on the 

„ ſhore, 

* Leſt the dire ſtorms that blacken all the ſky, 

&« The flame extinguiſh, and the lover die. 321 

* More would'ſt thos know ? Leander is my name, 

« The happieſt huſband of the faireſt dame.“ 
Thus mutual vow'd the lovers to employ 

The nights in raptures of myſteriovs joy; 

Her taſk, ſecure th' extended torch to keep, 

And his, to croſs th* unfathomable dzep: 

On promis d bliſs their fruitful fancies ted, 

Ecſtatic pleaſures of the nyptial bed; _ 

Till the fond nymph, when decency requir'd, 321 

Back to her tower unwilliagly retir'd ; 

Leander ere he left his lovely bride, 
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Mark'd well the ſtation of the blazing guide, 
Then ſought Abydos crofs the ſounding tide, 

W hat now but amorous ſcenes their thoughts 

employ, 

Confus'd ideas of the genial joy ? 
Slow roſe on leaden wings the morning light, 
Slow noon came on—the lovers wiſh'd it night. 
At length dark gloom a dully mantle ſpread ; 
Sleep o'er the world his balmy influence ſhed. 340 
All but Leander lay diſſolv'd in reſt, 
Love kept a ceaſeleſs vigil in his breaſt. 


Silent he wander'd on the winding ſhore, 


The deep reſounded with tremenduous roar : 
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Wide o'er the foaming waves his anxious ſight! 
Explar'd the torch's love-proclaiming light: 
He little deem'd, alas! its flame would prove 
The blaze of death, though meant the torch of 
love. 
Soon as fair Hero from her tower ſurvey'd 
Th' horizon darken'd in the ſable ſhade, 350 
The torch on high ſhe fis d: its flames inſpire 
Leander's boſom with the kindred fire: 
Quick through his frame the bright contagion ran, 
And with the glowing ſignal glow'd th' enamour d 
man. |; 
But when he heard the hoarſe.reſounding roar 
Of thundering billows breaking on the ſhore, 
Aghaſt he ſtood, he ſhrunk, and thus addreſt 
Theſe words of courage to his trembling breaſt : 
Ah cruel love!] whoſe woe the waves conſpire! 
© The waves are water, but I burn with fire; 
* Be bold my heart, the foaming billows brave, 
Nor fear the threat'nings of the wint'ry wave. 
Fair Venus roſe propitious from the main; 


« ver's pain.“ 

He ſpoke, and ſtraight his lovely limbs undreſt, 
And folded round his head the various veſt ; 
Then, dauntleſs, plunging in the foaming tide, 
Dath'd with his arms th' intruding waves aſide : 
Full in his view he kept the ſhining mark, 
Himſelf che pilot, paſſenger, and bark. 370 
While faithful Hero, to her promiſe true, 
Watch'd on the turret every wind that blew ; 
Oft with her robe ſhe ſcreen'd the torch's blaze 
From dangerous blaſts that blew a thouſand ways: 
Till the tir'd youth, on rolling ſurges toſt, 
Securely landed on the Seſtian coaſt. 

Soon as ſhe ſaw her lover ſafe on ſhore, 

Eager ſhe ran, and led him to her tower, 
Welcom'd with open arms her panting gueſt, 
And, ſwee'ly ſmiling, to her boſom preſt; 380 
Then dumb with joy the ſhivering youth ſhe led, 
Still wet and weary to the genial bed, 

Wip'd kis fair limbs, and fragrant oils apply'd, 
To cleanſe his body from the oozy tide ; 

Then claſp'd him cloſe, {till panting, to her breaſt, 
And thus with fond endearing words addreſt: 

My life, my lover, thou haſt ſuffer d more 
«© Than fondeſt bridegroom e'er endur'd before: 
„ Deſlir'd, alas ! dread troubles to ſuſtain 
„On the rougli boſom of the briny main; 290 
Now let ſweet joy ſucceed in ſorrow's place, 

„ And lull thy labours in my warm embrace.“ 

She {poke : He loos'd her virgin zone to prove 
The facred ri:es and myſteries of love. {[crown'd, 
No youths with meaſur'd dance the nuptials 
Nor tuneful Hymen's congratulating ſound : 

No bard invok'd the heavenly queen with prayer, 
To ſmile propitious on the wedded pair: 

No nuptlal torch its golden luſtre ſhed, 

Bright torch of love to grace the bridal bed! 400 
No 16 Pæans muſically rung; 

No greeting parents Hymeneals ſung: 

But all was gloom, and ſilence all around, 

in ſtead of muſic's love-inſpiring ſound, 

Beneath the covert of the night conceal'd, 


| 


They taſted pleaſures mutual faith had ſcal'd; 


* $he calms the ocean's rage, and ſooths the lo- 
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HERO AND LEANDEE 


In cloſe embraces all entranc'd they lay, 

In raptures never uſher'd to the day: 

Till the fond youth reluctant left his bride, 

Still breathing love, and croſs'd the foaming tide. 
Thus Hero liv'd unnotted, unbetray'd, 411 
Each night a woman, and each day a maid. 

Both wiſh'd the hours on ſwifteſt wings would fly, 
And hail'd the evening, not the morning ſky. 

Thus rapt in hidden joys, each bliſsful night 
They paſt in ecſtacies of full delight : 

But ſoon, alas! thoſe dear-buught pleaſures fled, 
And ſhort the tranſports of that bridal bed ! 

For now relentleſs winter, that deforms 
With froſt the foreſt, and the ſea with ſtorms, 400 
Bade the wild winds o'er all the ocean reign, 
And raiſe the rapid whirlpools of the main; 

The hoarſe wild winds obey, and, with harſh ſound, 

Roar o'er the ſurface of the vaſt profound, 

Rouze from their beds the ſcattcr'd ſtorms that 
flee | 

In the 38 of the dreary deep: 

The trembling ſailor hears the dreadful roar, 

Nor dares the wint'ry turbulence explore, c 

But drags his veſſel to the ſafer ſhore. 

But thee, bold youth, no wint'ry ſtorms reſtrain, 
Nor all the deathful dangers of the main. 431 
For when thou ſaw'ſt the torch's blaze from far, 
(Of nuptial bliſs the bright prophetic ſtar) 

Thee not the furious tempeſt could controul, 

Nor calm the glowing raptures of the ſoul. 

Yet ſure fair Hero, when the gloomy ſky 

With gathering clouds proclaim'd rough winter 


nigh, 
Without her lover ſhould have paſs'd the night, 


Nor from the tower, ill-omen'd, ſhown the light, 


But ſhe, ah hapleſs! burns with fond defire, 440 
Tis love inflames her while the fates conſpire ; 
The torch of death now glimmer'd from above, 
No more the gentle harbinger of love. 

'Twas night, and angry ZEvlus had hurl'd 
The winds tempeſtuous o'er the wat'ry world; 
The bellowing winds with rage impetuous roar, 
And daſh the foaming billows on the ſhore : 
Ev'n then the youth, with pleaſing viſions fed, 
Glows with remembrance of the bridal bed; 


| 


And while fierce tempeſts howl on every ſide, 
Float on the boſom of the briny tide. 450 
Waves roll'd on waves, jn hideous heaps are driv 
Swell'd into mountains, and upheav'd to heavens 
Bleak-blaſts, loud roaring, the vex'd ocean ſweep, 
Foam the daſh'd billows, and reſounds the deep. 
From every part the bluſtering terrors fl 
Rage o'er the main, and battle in the ſky. 
The growling thunder of the vaſt profound 
The rocks rebellow, and the ſhores rebound, + 
Amidſt the wat'ry war, with toils oppreſs'd 46@ 
O'erwhelm'd with billows, and in gulfs diſtreſs'd, 
Leander oft with ſuppliant prayer implor'd 
The ſea- ſprung goddeſs, and old ocean's lord: 
Thee, Boreas, too, he ſummon'd to his aid, 
Nor was unmindful of th' Athenian maid ; | 
But prayers are fruitleſs, and petitions vain g 
Love muſt ſubmit to what the fates ordain. 
From wave to wave the hapleſs youth is toſt, 
Now heav'd on high, and now in whirlpools loſt ; 
His weary'd feet no more his will obey, 470 
His arms hang uſeleſs, and forget to play. 
Borne on the ſurge ſupine, and void of breath 
He drinks the briny wave, and draws in death. 
Thus while in fatal rage each wind conſpires, 
Extinct at once the flame, and lovers fires, | 
Fainting he ſinks, and with the torch expires. 3 
While on the turret Hero mourn'd his ſtay, 
And fondly ſighing, chid his long delay, 
Perplexing anguiſh in her boſom roſe, 
Nor knew her eyes the bleſſings of repoſe, 480 
Now roſe the morn, in ruſſet veſt array'd, 
Still from th” impatient fair the lover ſtay'd x 
Watchful ihe ſtood. and caſt her eyes around 
O'er the wide beach, and o'er the depths profound, 
Haply to ſpy her lover ſhould he ſtray, 
The light extinguiſh'd 'midſt the wat'ry way: 
But when ſhe ſaw kim breathleſs on the ſand, 
Stretch'd, ghaſtly pale, by death's relentleſs hand, 
She ſhrick'd aloud; and from her throbbing breaſt 
Rent the gay henours of her flowery veſl; 490 
Then from tbe tower her beauteous body | 
And on her lover's boſom breath'd her laſt : 
Nor could the fates this faithful pair divide 
They liv'd united, and united died. 
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NOTES ON HERO AND LEANDER. 


Ver. 23. Abydos was a city of Aſia, ſituated on 
the Helleſpont, over-againſt Seſtos, a city in the 
Thracian Cherſonneſus. Geographers are of opi- 
nion, that the caſtles of the Dardanelles were 
built on the ruins of theſe two places: But they 
are manifeſtly miſlaken; for there are no remains 
of antiquity to be ſeen near thoſe caſtles, but very 
remarkable ones three miles farther, where the 
channel is confiderably narrower. Le Brun aſ- 
fures us, that the ſtrait at theſe ruins is only half 
a mile over, and that one of them is till called 


Seſtos, and the other Abydos or Avido. ""_ 


1 
k 


and Herodotus ſay, the narroweſt part of the 
channel is about ſeven ſtadia, or furlongs. 

Ver. 60. In the firſt Idyllium of Moſchus, Ve- 
nus complains of Cupid, that | 


His darts and arrows are all tipp'd with flame. 


Ver. 144. Virgil finely deſcribes the confli& of 


various paſſions in the breaſt of Turn Eneid, 
book 12. ver. 666. 9 


: zſtuat ingens 
Imo in cordepudor, mixtoque infania luctu. 
Et furiis agitatus autor, et conſcia virtus, 


4 6 FAWRES'S MUSARUS. - is: 
A thouſand various thoughts confound the chief, | On which Dr. Broome remarks, that the praQice 
He ſtood, he gaz d his boſom ſwell'd with grief; | of women bathing and anointing men frequently 
Pride, conſcious valour, fury, love and ſhame, occurs in the Odyſley : neither is this done by 
At once ſet all the hero in a flame. Pitt. | women of inferior quality ; but we have here a 
Ver. 383. Thus in the third book of the Odyſ- | y9uPg princeſs bathing, anointing, and clothing 


; | "the tha f Ne the naked Telemachus. 
ſey, Polycaſte, the daughter of Neſtor, bathes and Ver. 494. © They were lovely and pleaſant, in 


anoints Telemachus. 5 1 4 , . l 
sweet Polycaſte took the pleaſing toil « — as . 
To bathe the prince, and pour the fragrant oil. ' 2 Sam. chap, I, ver. 23, 
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FAWKES'S APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. 


PREFACE. 


Tue author of this poem was the ſon of Silleus 
and Ileus. He was born at Alexandria in 
Egypt, and educated under Callimachus : He re- 
ceived the name of Khodius, or the Rhodian, ei- 
ther from his mother, whoſe name was Rhoda, or, 
more probably, from the city Rhodes. During 
his ſtay in this place, he finiſhed his Argonautic 
poem, and founded a ſchool of rhetoric. Ptolemy 
Euergetes, in whoſe reign our poet flouriſhed, 
two hundred and forty-four years before Chriſt, 
recalled him from his retirement at Rhodes, and 
appointed him ſucceſſor to Eratoſthenes in the care 


of the Alexandrian library. The favours which 


had been conferred on Callimachus in the court 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, were continued to him 
by his ſucceſſor Ptolemy Euergetes. So that Cal- 
limachus, no leſs than his ſcholar, was protected 
and patronized by his prince. This circumſtance, 
among others, gave occaſion tg thoſe jealouſies 
and diſſentions which ſubſiſted between theſe 
rival poets. Callimachus is ſuppoſed to have al- 
luded, in the following lines, to that invidious ſpi- 
rit which prevailed in his ſcholar. 


0 ebe, "Avroanwns in” ara Ledbpieg iimrey, | 
'Oux A . hodov, os d, ann IIS, heidi 
Call. Hymn. ad Ap. v. 105. 

For Apollonius, anxious to eſtabliſh his own re- 
putation, and jealous of his maſter's, had depre- 
ciated thoſe more numerous, but lighter produc- 
tions, in which the muſe of Callimachus excelled ; 
epigrams, hymns, and elegies. . 

It will be no improper introduction to the fol- 
lowing poem, to trace the ſubject of it to its 
ſource: nor can we expect to be guided through 


its intricacies by a ſafer clue, than that which the 


ancients have afforded ns., 

Ino was the wife of Athamas, king of Orcho- 
menos : from whom he was ſoon after divorced, 
and married Nephele. But ſhe incurring his diſ- 
8 he reſtored the repudiated Ino to his 

ed. By her he had two children, Learchus and 
Melicerta; by Nephele he had Phrixus and Helle. 
Ino beheld the children of her rival with a jealous 


eye, For they, being the eldeſt, had a prior 


2 


claim to their father's inheritance. Reſolved on 
their deſtruction, ſhe concerted the following plan, 
as moſt likely to effe& it. A grievous famine 
laying waſte the ceuntry, it was judged expedient 
to conſult the oracle about the means of ſuppreſs 
ſing it. Ino having gained over the prieſts to 
her intereſt, prevailed on them to return this 
anſwer ; that the ravages of famine could no 
otherwiſe be ſuppreſſed, than by the ſacrifice of 
Nephele's children. Phrixus, who was made ac- 
quainted with the cruel purpoſe of Ino, freighted 
his veſſel with his father's treaſures, and em- 
barked with his ſiſter Helle for Colchis. The 
voyage proved fatal to her; and the ea, into 
which ſhe fell, was named from her the Helle- 
ſpent. But Phrixus arrived ſafe at Colchis; and 
was protected from the cruelties of his ſtep-mo- 
ther Ino, at the court of Æetes his kinſman, who 
beſtowed on him his daughter Chalciope in mar- 
riage. Upon his arrival, he conſecrated his ſhip to 
Mars; on whoſe prow was repreſented the figure 
of a ram. This embelliſhment, it is ſuppoſed by 
ſome of the hiſtorians, gave riſe to the fiction, of 
his having ſwam to Colchis on the back bf that 
animal, of his having facrificed it to Mars, and 
hung up it; fleece in the temple of that god. It 


is this imaginary fleece which is celebrated by the 


poets for having given birth to the expedition of 
the Argonauts. A variety. of whimſical con- 
jectures have been formed concerning it. Some 
are of opinion, that it was a book of ſheep-ſkins, 
containing the myſteries of the chemic art. Others 
have aſſured us, that it ſignified the riches of the 
country; with which their rivers, that abounded 
in gold. ſupplied its inhabitants: and that, from 
the ſheep-ſkins made uſe of in collecting the 
golden duſt, it was called the Golden Fleece. 

For a further illuſtration of the fubject of this 
poem, it will be neceſſary to inſert the following 
hiſtory. 


Tyro, the daughter of -Salmoneus, had two | 


ſons by Neptune, Neleus and Pelias: by Cre- 

theus ſhe had Æſon, Pheres and Amithaon. The 

city of Iolcos in Theſſaly, wich Cretheus built, 

was the capital of his dondatons. He left his 
| . 


>. 
-& 
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kingdom at his death to Alon his eldeſt ſon; but out heſitation, or exception to any particular part, 


made no proviſion for Pelias. Pelias, however, 
growing every day more powerful, at length de- 
throned Ziſon, And hearing that his wife Al- 
cimeda was delivered of a fon, he was reſolutely 
bent on his deſtruction. For he had been fore- 
warned by the oracle that he muſt be dethroned 
by a prince, deſcended from Zolus, and who 
Mould appear before him with one foot baie. 
L£Eſon and Alcimeda being informed of the ty- 
rant's intention, conveyed their ſon to mount 
Pelion, where he was educated by Chiron. 
Having attained to. maturity, he conſulted the 
oracle; who encouraged him to repair to the 
court of Tolcos. Pelias, hearing of the arrival of 
1his ſtranger, and oi the c ircumſtar ce of his ap- 
pezrance with only one ſandal, concluded that 
this muſt be the perſon, whom the oracle had 
ſorctold. Having made himliclf and his fituation 
known to his uncle, Jaſon demanded of him the 
crown, which he had to unjuſtly vſurved. Pelias 
was greatly alarmed at this requiſition. But 
knowing that a thirſt for glory 1s the darling 
paſſion of youth, he contrived to appeaſe his 
nephew's reſentment by diſcloſing ta him the 
means of pratilying his ambition. He aſſured 
Him, that Phrixus, when he failed from Orcho- 
menos, had carried with him a fleece of gold, the 
poſl: Ton of which would at the ſame time en- 
rich and immortalize him. The propoſal had its 
deſired eſſect Jaſon ſignified his acceptance of 
it, and colleQed ſpeedily the moſt illuſtrious 
princes of Greece, who were eager to embark in 
a cauſe, that was at once advantageous and ho- 
nourable. Who theſe herces were, the route 
they took. the dangers with which they encoun- 
tered, and the ſucceſs they met with, are parti- 
culars recorded by Apollouius, and on which he 
has laviſhed all the graces of poetry. | 
- Such is the hiſtory of the Golden Flecge, us de- 
livered dowu to us by the ancient poets and 
Hiſtorians. This celebrated expedition is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to be the firſt era of true hiſtory. 
Sir Iſauc Newton places it about forty-three years 
after the death of Solomon, and nine hundred 
and thirty-ſeven years before the birth of Chriſt. 
He apprehends, that the Greeks, hearing of the 
diſtractions of Egypt, ſcnt the moiſt renowned 
heroes of their country in the fiip Argo, to per- 
ſuade the nations on the coaſt of the Luxine ſca to 
throw off the Egyptian yoke, as the Lybians, 


Ethiopians, and Jews had before done. But Mr. 


Bryant has given us 2 far different account of this 
matter in lus very learned ſyſtem of mythology : 


. Whoſe ſentiments on this head 1 have endeavoured 


to collect, and have ventured to give them a place 
in this preface. For the novelty of his bypotke- 
ſis. and the learning and ingenuity with which it 
is ſupported, cannot. fail to entertain and inſtruct 
Us. 

The main plot, ſays the learned and ingenious 
mythologiſt, az it is tranſmitted to us, is certainly 


a fable, and re; dete with incorfiſtencies and con- 


tradictions. Yet many writers, ancient and mo— 
&ery, bayc taken thy account in groſs ; and with- 


1 


have preſumed to fix the time of this tranſaQion, 
And having ſatished. themſelves in this point, they 
have preſumed to make uſe of it for a ſtated era. 
Mr. Bryant is of opinion, that this hiſtory, upon 
which Sir Iſaac Newton built ſo much, did cer- 
tainly not iclate to Greece; though adopted by 
the people of that country, He contends, that 
Sir Iſaac's calculation reſted upon a weak foun- 
dation. That it is doubtful, whether ſuch perſons 
as Chiron or Muſzus ever exiſted ; and ſtill more 
doubtful, whether they formed a ſphere for th; 
Argonauts, He produces many arguments to 
convince us, that the expedition itſelf was not a 
Grecian operation ; and that this ſphere at any 
rate was not a Grecian work : and if not from 
Greece, it mult certainly be the produce of Egypt, 
For the aſtronomy ef Greece conteiledly came 
from that country: conſequently the hiſtory to 
which it alludes, muſt have been from the fame 
quarter. Many of the conſtellations, ſays our 
author, are ot Egyptian briginal. The zodiac, 
which-Sir liaac Newton ſuppoled to relate to the 
Argonautic expedition, was, he aſſerts, an aſſem- 
blage of Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

Aſter having enumerated all the particulars d 
their voyage, the different routes they are ſup- 
poſcd to have taken, and the many inconſiſtencics 
with which the whole ſtory abounds, Mr. Bryant 
proceeds to obſerve, that the mythoiogy, as well 
as the rites of Greece, was borrowed from Egypt, 
and that it was founded upon ancient hiſtgrics, 
which had been tranſmitted in hieroglyphical re- 
preſentations. Theſe, by length of time, became 
obſcure; and the ſign was taken for the realty, 
and accordingly explained. Hence aroſe the fable 
about the bull of Kuropa, and the like. In all 
theſe is the ſame hiſtory under a different allegory 
and emblem. In the wanderings of Rhea, Iſis, 
Aſtarte, lona and Damater, is figured out the ſe- 
paration of mankind by their families, and their 
journeying to their places of allotment. At the 
ſame time, the diſperſion of one particular race 
of men, and their flight over the face of the carth, 


is principally deſcribed. Of this family were the 


perſons, who preſerved the chief memorials of the 
ark in the Gentile werid. They repreſented it 
under different emblems, and called it Demater, 
Pyrrha, Sclene, Meen, Argo, Argus, Archas, aud 
Archaius, or Archite. Ihe Greciaus, proceeds 
the Icarned writer, by takipg this ſtory of the 
Argo to themſclves, have plunged into number» 
leſs difficulties. ' lu the account of the Argo, ur 
have under.iably the hiſtory of a ſacred ſhip, the 
firit that was ever conſtructed. 1 his truth the 
beſt writers among the Grecians confeſs, though 
the merit of the performance they would fain take 
to themiſelves. Yct aſter all theic prejudices, they 
continually betray the truth, and ſhow that the 
hiſ.o:y was derived to them from Egypt. The 
caule of all the miſtakes in this curious piece of my - 
thology aroſe from hence. The Arkites, who came 
into Greece, {ettled in many parts, bur eſpecially ig 
Argolis and Theilalia; - where they introduced 
ther rites and worſhip, Iu the former of thely ic · 


* $lonk, they were commemorated under a notion Ero % x4) , 6 Hi i r 


of the arrival of Da-naus, or Danaus. lt is ſup- 
ones to have been a perſon, who fled from his 

rother Zgyptus, and came over in a ſacred ſhip 
given him by Minerva. This ſhip, like the 
Argo, is ſaid to have heen the firſt ſhip con- 
ſtructed; and he was aſſiſted in the building of it 
by the ſame Deity, Divine Wiſdom. Both hiſtories 
relate to the ſame event. Danaus, upon his ar- 
rival, built a temple, called Argus, to Iona, or 
Juno; of which he made his daughters prieſteſſes. 
Ihe people of the place had an obſcure tradition 
of a deluge, in which moſt periſhed, ſome few 
only eſcaping. The principal of theſe was Deu- 
calion, who took refuge in the acropolis, or tem- 

le. Thoſe who ſettles in Fheſſaly, carried with 
them the ſame memorials concerning Deucalion, 
and his delivetance ; which they appropriated to 
their own country. They muſt have had tradi- 
tions of this great event ſtrongly impreſſed upon 
their minds; as every place, to which they gave 
name, had ſome reference to that hiſtory. In 
proceſs of time, theſe impreſſions grew more and 
more faint, and their emblematical worſhip be- 
came very obſcure and unintelligible. Hence 
they confined the hiſtory of this event to their 
own country; and the Argo was ſuppoſed to have 
been built, where it was originally enſhrined. As 
it was revcrenced under the ſymbol of the moon, 
called Man or Mon, the people from this eircum- 
ſtance named their country Ai-mona, in after 
times rendered Aimonia. by 

This extract from the ingenious and learned 
mythologiſt, will enable the reader to form ſome 
idea of his ſentiments on this ſubject. 

But whatever diſguſt the grave hiſtorian may 
have conceived at this unſightly mixture of the 
marvellous and the probable, the poet needs not 
be offended at it. Fiction is his province. He 
may be allowed to expatiate in the regions of 


fancy without controul, and to introduce his fiery 


bulls and ſleepleſs dragons without the dread of 
cenſure. , 

The Argonavtic expedition has been the ad- 
mired ſubject of the Greek and Roman poets 
from Orpheus, or rather from Onomacritus, who 
lived in the times of Piſiſtratus, to thoſe of our 
author's imirators, who lived in the decline of 
the Roman empire. To weigh the merits of 
thele ancient poets in the juſt ſcale of criticiſm, 
and to appropriate to each his due ſhare of praiſe, 
is a taſk too arduous and aſſuming ſor an humble 
editor to engage in. Yet ſuch is the partiality 
of tranſlators and editors to their favourite poets, 
that they wiſh either to find them ſeated above 
their rivals and contemperaries, on the ſummits 


of Parnaſſus, or, if poſſible, to fix them there. 


But vain are theſe wiſhes, unleſs the teſtimonies 
of the firſt writers of antiquity concur to gratiſy 
them, The reputation of Apollonius can neither 
be impaired nor enhanced by the ſtrictures of 
Scaliger and Rapin : the judgment of Quintilian 
and Longinus may, indeed, more materially affect 
it. They have delivered their opinions on our 
author in the following words: 


\ AoytrouTinGy womrhs &g Jv Ounges d racy, 1 
| *Aaroraxunecs iHixois Yν⁰,õe¹ Set. xxxiii. Longis- 
de Sublim. | 2 | 
Non contemnendum edidit opus æquali quandam 
mediocritate. ; 
win&il. Infl. Orat. I. & c. T. 


Unfortunately, as it ſhould ſeem, for the Rho- 


dian, theſe celebrated ſtrictures wear the double 


face of approbation and cenſure. The praiſe 
that is conveyed under the term ze that he 
no where ſinks, is loſt in the implication, that he 


is no where elevated. The expreſſion non, con- 


temnendum opus, apparently a flattering meioſis, is 
limited to its loweſt ſenſe by the ſubſequent ob- 
ſervation, «quali guadam, mediocritate, But we 
muſt not deſert our poet even in this extremity; 
ſor if imitation implies eſteem and admiration, 
Apollonius's nobleſt eulogy will be faund in the 
writings of Virgil. Thoſe applauded paſſages in 
this poet, which are confcſſedly imitated from 
our author, may ſerve as a connterpoiſe to 
the ſenterice of the critics. Apollonius was Vire 
gil's favourite author. He has incorporated into 
his ZEneid his ſimiles and bis epiſodes; and has 
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ſhown the ſuperiority. of his judgment by his julk . 


application and arrangement of them. 

But it is not the Mantuan poet only, who has 
fetched from this ſtorehouſe the moſt precious ma- 
teriala. Valerius Flaceus, who has made choice of 
the ſame ſubject with the Rhodian, has diſcovered 
through every part of his work a ſingular predi- 
le&ion for him. He is allowed to have imitated 
the fiyle of Virgil with tolerable ſucceſs; but he is 
indebted for the conduct of his poem chiefly to A= 
pollonius. It is remarkable, that Quintillian, wha 
has objected mediocrity to our author, has men- 
tioned this his cloſeſt imitator in terms of the 
higheſt reſpedt. Vet mult it be confeſſed that the 


is invigorated and enlightened by the mule of 
Apollonius. 3 
But the admiration in which this writer has been 
held bythe Roman poets, did not expire with them. 
The rage of imitation, far from ceaſing, has caught 
congenial ſpirits in every ſucceeding period; and the 
moſt approved pafſages in this elegant poem have 
been diffuſed through the works of the moſt ad- 
mired moderus. It were needleſs to mention any 
other than Milton and Camoens. Miiton's imita- 
tions of Apollonius are, many of them, ſpecified in 


tion of all that writer's poctical works. Camoens, 
vho has hitherto been known to the Engliſh reader 
only through the obſcure and crude verſion of Fan- 
ſhaw, has appeared of late greatly to advantage in 
the very animated tranſlation of Mr. Mickle. 'That 
the refined taſte of Camoens was formed on the 
model of the Greek and Roman poets, is evident 
throughout the Luſiad; which abounds in alluſions 


fuſion of graces drawn from the ancient claſſics. 
In the number of theſe it can be no diſparagement 
to his poem to reckon Apollonius Rhodius: to the 


merit of whoſs work Camoens, if 1 misjudge not, 


Quiz 


genius of Flaccus ſeldom ſoars ſo high, as when it 


the notes inferted in Biſhop Newton's valuable edi. 


to the pagan mythology, and is enriched with a pro- - 
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was no ſtranger. The ſubject of the Portugueſe 
poem bears a ſtrikingreſcmblance to that which our 
author has choſen. For the heroes both of Portugal 
and Greece traverſed unknown ſeas, in purſuit of 


the wealth with which an unknown country was 


expected to ſupply them. Camoens not only al- 


ludes to Argo and her demigods, but ſeems par 


ticularly fond of drawing a compariſon hetwixt 
the heroes of his country and thoſe of Theſlaly. 


Here view thine Argonauts, in ſeas unknown, &c. 
| 7 B. i. p. 9. 
With ſuch bold rage the youth of Mynia glow'd, 
When the firſt keel the Euxine ſurges plough'd; 
When bravely venturous for. the golden fleece, 
Orac'lous Argo ſail'd from wond'ring Greece. 
B. iv. p. 172, 


And ſoon after ; 


. While each preſag'd that great as Argo's fame, 
Our fleet ſhould give ſome ſtarry band a name. 


"© The ſolemnity of the night ſpent in devotion, 
the affecting grief their friends and fellow-citizens, 
whom they were never more to behold; and the an- 

exclamations of the venerable old man, give a 
ignity and intereſting pathos ts the departure of 
the fleet of Gama, unborrowed from any of the 
claſſics. See the concluding note to B. iv. 
Apollonius has admitted into his firſt book, on a 
ſimilar occafion, moſt of the abovementioned par- 
ticulars, and many others equally intereſting. The 
prayer of Jaſon, and the ſacrifices previous to their 
embarkation, are circumſtantially related. The la- 
mientations of Alcimeda at the loſs of her ſon, the 
ſilent grief of ZEfon his father, and the tears of his 
friends, contribute to make this parting ſcene the 
moſt pathetic imaginable. Through the whole of 
this affecting interview, Camoens ſeems not to have 
Joſt fight of Apollonius. Eut, leſt it ſhould be ſaid, 
that a ſimilarity of ſituations naturally produces a 
ſimilarity ef ſentiments, and that we ought not 
to interpret a reſemblance like this, which might 
be caſual only, to be the eſſect of ſtudied imita- 
tion; another paſſage may be ſelected from the Lu- 
ſad, which is univerſally admired for its genuine 


There is a paſſage in the third book of Apollo- 
nius, to which the deſcription of the apparition at 
the Cape bears a ſtriking reſ-mblance : I mean the 
appearance of the ghoſt of Sthenelus, ſtanding ou 
his tomb, and ſutveying the Argonauts as they fail 
beſide him. The deſcription of Camoens is indeed 
herghtened by many additional circumſtances, and 
enriched with a profuſion of the boldeſt images. 
The colouring is his own ; but the firſt deſign and 
outlines of the piece appear to be taken from our 
poet. | 
But it is time to quit the imitators of Apollonius, 
and to give ſome account of his tranſlators, 

Dr. Broome, well knewn in the literary world for 
the part he took in the tranſlation of the Odyſley, 
and for his notes annexed to it, has given an elegant 
verſion of the Loves of Jaſon and Medea, and of 
the ſtory of Talaus ; which are publiſhed with his 
original poems. Mr. Weſt, who has transfuſed in- 
to his verſion of the Odes of Pindar, much of the 
ſpirit of his ſublime original, has preſented us, in 
an Engliſh dreſs, with one or two detached pieces 
from our author. Mr. Ekins has tranſlated the 
third hook, and about two hundred lines of the 
fourth. Had this gentleman undertaken a verſion 
of the whole poem, Mr. Fawkes, I am confident, 
would have deſiſted from the attempt. The pu- 
blic has long been in poſſeſſion of ſeveral tranſla- 
tions of this latter writer. Thoſe of Anacreon 
and Theocritus are acknowledged to have conſi- 
derable merit. The work before us was under- 
token at the requeſt of Mr. Fawkes's particular 
friends; and the increaſing number of his ſubſcrib- 


ers encuuraged him to perſevere in his deſign; 


but the completion of it was prevented by the pre- 
mature ſtroke of fate. What part the editor has 
taken in this work, is a matter of too ſmall impor- 
tance to need an explanation. Bur leſt his mo- 
tive ſhould be miſtaken, and vanity ſhould be ſup- 
poſed to have inſtigated what ſriendſhip oniy ſug- 
geſted, he begs leave to add, as the beſt apology 
he can offer ſor engaging in this work, that with 
no other ambition than to aſhſt his friend, did he 


comply with his ſolicitations to become his coad- 


jutor; and with no other motive does he now ap- 
ear as his editor, than to enable the widow to 


ſublimity, and is affirmed to be the happieſt effort | avail herſelf of thoſe generous ſubſcriptions, for 
of unsſſiſted genius. The apparition, which in | which ſhe rakes occaſion here to make her thank - 


night hovers athwart the Cape of Good Hope, is 


the grandeſt fidd ion in human compoſition; the 
invention his own !”” See the Diſſertation preſix- 
ed to Mr, Mickle's Tranflation of the Luſiad, 


ſul acknowledgments, | 
| Mardh 27. 1780, 
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This book commences with the liſt and character of the Argonauts: Before they embark, two of the 
chiefs quarrel, but are paciſied by the harmony of Orpheus. They ſer ſail, and land at Lemmos an 
illand inhabited by ſemale warriors ; who, though they had ſlain their huſbands, and turned Am,. 
zons, are ſo charmed with theſe heroes, that they admit them to their beds Thenee they fait to 
the country of the Dolions, and ate kindly received by theit king Cyricus. Loofing from thenet 
in the night, and being driven back by contrary winds, they ate miſtaken for Pelaſgiatis, with 
whom the Dolions were then at war. A battle enſues, in which Cyzicus and many of His men 27 


1 


Ain. The morning diſcovers che unhappy miſtake. Thence they ſail to Myſia. Hercules breaks 


Tur ARGUMENT. 


is ſtooping for water at a fountain. Hercules and Polyphemus go in ſearch of him. 


bis oar; and while he is gone into a wood to make a new one, Hylas is ſtolen by a nyenph ba het 


the Argonauts leave them behind, and fail ro Bithynia. 


Insin' by thee, O Phœbus, I reſound 

The glorious deeds of heroes long renown'd, 
Whom Pelias ueg'd the golden fleece to gain, 
And well-built Argo wafted o'er the main, 


Through the Cyanean rocks. The voice divine 


Pronounc'd this ſentence from the ſacred ſhrine : 
* Erelong and dreadful woes, foredoom'd by fate, 


Through that man's counſels ſhall on Pelias 


« wait, 
* Whom he, before the altar of his god, 
Shall view in public with one ſandal ſhod.* 10 
And, lo! as by this oracle foretold, 
What time adventurous Jaſon, brave and bold, 
Anaurus paſt, high ſwoln with winter's flood, 
He left one ſandal rooted in the mud. 
To Pelias, thus, the haſty prince repair'd, 
And the rich banquet at his altar ſhar'd, 
The ſtately altar, with oblations ſtor'd, 
Was to his fire erected, ocean's lord, 
And every power that in Olympus reigns, 
Save Juno, regent of Theſſalia's plains. 20 
Pelias, whoſe looks his latent fears expreſs'd, 
Fir'd with a bold adventure Jaſon's breaſt ; 
That, ſunk in ocean, or on ſome rude ſhore 
Proſtrate, he ne'er might view his country more. 
Old bards affirm this warlike ſhip was made 
By ſkilful Argus, with Minerva's aid. _. 
lis mine to — the chieſe, their names and race, 
Their tedious wanderings on the main to trace, 


=y 


And all their great atchievements to rehearſe: 
Deign, ye propitious nine, to aid my verſe. 30 
Firſt in the liſt, to join the princely bands, 
The tuneful bard, enchanting Orpheus, ſtands; . 

Whom fair Calliope, on Thracia's ſhore, | 


Near Pimpla's mount, to bold UWEagrus bore, . 
Hard rocks he ſoften'd with perſuaſive ſong, . 
And ſooth'd the rivers as they roll d 1 n 3 


Yon beeches tall, that bloom near Zona, ſtill 
Remain memgrials of his vocal fill? 
His lays Fiera's liſtening trees admire, _. 
And move ih meaſures to his melting lyre. 


% 2 
Thus Orpheus charm'd, who o'er t e 


reign'd, 


By Chiron's art to Jaſon's intereſt gain'J, * 


Aſterion next; whole fire rejoic'd to till 
Pireſian vallies by Phylleion's hill, 1 


Born near Apidanus, who ſportive leads 


His winding waters through the fertile ne — 
There where, from far, Enipeus, ſtream divine, 


And wide Apidanus their currents join. 


The ſon of Elatus, of deathleſs fame, 


From fair Lariſſa, Polyphemus came. 50 
Long ſince, when in the vigour of his might, 
He join'd the hardy Lapithæ in fight 


Againſt the Centaurs; now his ſtrength reclin'd 
Through, age, yet young and martial was his mind. 


Not long at Phylace Iphiclus ſtaid, 


Great Jaſon's uncle; pleas'd he join'd his aid, 
Quay 
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Thoſe, Menetus, from thy fair daughter ſprung, 


23  FAWKES'S APOLLONIUS RHODIUS: 


And march'd to meet th' adventurous band from 


far, 
Urg'd by affinity and love of war. 
Nor long Admetus, who at Pherz reign'd, 
Near high Chalcodon's bleating fields remain'd. 
Echion, Erytus, for wiles renown'd, 6r 
Left Alope, with golden harveſts crown'd ; 
The gainful ſons of Mercury: with theſe 
Their brother came, the bold Zthalides ; 
Whom fair Eupolema, the Phthian, bore © 2 
Where ſmooth Amphryſos rolls his watery ſtore: 


Antianira, beautiful and young. | 
Coronus came, from Gyrton's wealthy town, 
Great as his ſire in valour and renown, 70 
Cæneus his fire; -who, as old bards relate, * 
Receiv'd from Centaurs his untimely fate. 
Alone, unaided, with tranſcendent might, 
Boldly he fac'd, and put his foes to flight. : 
But they, reviving ſoon, regain'd their ground ; 
Yet fail'd to vanquiſh, and they could not wound. 
VUnbroke, unmov d, the chief his breath reſigns, 
O'erwhelm'd beneath a monument of pines. 
From Titareſus Mopſus bent his way, 
Inſpir'd an augur by the god of day, 80 

urydamas, to ſhare fair honour's crown, 
Fartook near Xynia's lake his native town, 
Nam'd Ctimena: Menœtius join'd the band, 
Diſmiſs'd from Opuns by his fire's command. 
Next came Eurytion, Irus' valiant fon, | 
And Eribotes, ſeed of Teleon. | 
Qileus join'd theſe heroes, fam'd afar 
For ſtratagems and fortitude in war ; 97 
Well {kill'd the hoſtile ſquadrons to ſubdue, 
Bold in attack, and ardent to purſue. 90 
Next by Canethus, ſon of Abans, ſent, 
Ambitious Canthus from Eubœa went; 
Dooni'd ne'er again to reach his native ſhore, 

or view the towers of proud Cerinthus more. 
For thus decreed the deſtinies ſevere, 
That he and Mopſus, venerable ſeer, 
After long toils and various wanderings paſt, 
On Afric's dreary coaſt ſhould breathe their laſt. 
How ſhort the term aflign'd to human woe, 
Cloth'd as it is by death's deciſive blow: 100 
On Afrie's dreary coaſt their graves were made, 
From Phaſis diſtant far their bones were laid, 
Far as the caſt and weſtern limits run, | 
Far as the riſing from the ſetting ſun. 
Clytius and Iphitus unite their aid, 
Who all the country round QEchalta ſway'd ; 
"Theſe were the ſons of Eurytus the proud, 
On whom his bow the god of day beſtow'd; 
But he, deyoid of gratitude, defy'd, 
And challeng'd Phabus with a rival's pride. 110 
The ſons of Zacus, intrepid race! 
Separate advanc'd, and from a different place. 
For when their brother unawares they flew, 
From fair Ægina diverſe they withdrew. 
Fair Salamis king Telamon obey'd, 
And valiant Peleus Phthia's ſceptre ſway'd. 
Next Butes came from fam'd Cecropia far, 
Brave leleon's ſon, a chief renown'd in war. 
To wield the deadly lance Phalerus boaſts, 


| 


: 


4 


| 


No ſon, ſave this, e er bleſs'd the hoary age; 

And this Heaven gave him in declining age: 

Yet him he ſent, diſdaining abje& fears, 

To ſhine conſpicuous midſt his gallant peers. 

Theſeus, far more than all his race renown'd, 

Faſt in the cave of Tænarus was bound 

With adamantine fetters, (dire abode)! 

E'er ſince he trod th' irremeable road 

With his belov'd Pirithoũs: had they ſail'd, 

Much had their might, their courag'd much 2- 
Vail'd. = 13% 

Bœotian Tiphys came, experienc'd well 

Old ocean's foaming ſurges to foretel, 

Experienc'd well the ſtormy winds to ſhun, 

And ſteer his veſſel by the ſtars or ſun. 

Minerva urg'd him by her high command, 4 

A welcome mate to join the princely band. 

For ſhe the ſhip had form'd with heav'nly ſkill, 

Though Argus wrought the dictates of her will. 

Thus plann'd, thus faſhion'd, this fam'd ſhip ex- 

cell'd 

The nobleſt ſhips by oar or ſail impell'd. 140 
From Arzthyrea, that near Corinth lay, 

Phlias, the ſon of Bacchus, bent his way; _ 
Bleſs'd by his fire, his ſplendid manſion ſtood 
Faſt by the fountains of Aſopus' flood. 

From Argos next the ſons of Bias came, 

Areius, Talaus, candidates for fame, 

With bold ocus, whom Pero bore, 

Neleus' fair daughter, on the Argive ſhore; 

For whem Melampus various woes ſuſtain'd, 
In a deep dungeon by Iphiclus chain d. 156 
Next Hercules, endued with dauntleſs mind, 

At Jaſon's ſummons ſtay'd not long behind. 

For warn'd of this adventurous band, when laſt 
The chief to Argos from Arcadia paſt, | 
(What time in Sane he brought the living boar, 
The dread, the bane of Erymanthia's moot, 

And at the gates of proud Mycenz's town, 
From his Froa ſhoulders hurl'd the monſter 
don): 

Unaſk'd the ſtern Mycenian king's conſent, 
Inſtant to join the warlike hoſt he werit. 1 

Young Hylas waited with obſequious care, 

The hero's quiver and his bow to bear. 

Next came the liſt of demigods to grace, 

He who from Danaũs deriv'd his race, 

Nauplius; of whom fam'd Prætus was the ſon 

Of Prætus Lernus; thus the lineage run: 

From Lernus Naubolus his being claim'd, 

Whoſe valiant ſon was Clytoncũs nam'd. 

In navigation's various arts confefs'd ; 

Shone Nauplius' ſkill, ſuperior to the reſt: 178 

Him to the ſea's dread lord, in days of yore, 

Danaüs' fair daughter, Amymone bore. 

Laſt of thoſe chiefs who lefr the Grecian coaſt, 

Prophetic Idmon join'd the gallant hoſt; 

(Full well he knew what cruel fate ordain'd ; 
But dreaded more than death his honour ſtain d) 
The fon of Phœbus by ſome ſtol'n embrace, 

And number'd too with ZEolus's race. 


He learn'd his art prophetic from his fire, 
. Omens from birds, and prodigies from fire, 180 
Illuſtrious Pollux, fam'd for martial force, 


Who, by his fire commilſion'd, joins the hoſts. 120 


And Caſtor, {Xill'd to guide the rapid horſe, 
® 7 
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Ftolian Leda ſent from *. s ſhore: 
Both at one birth in Tyndarus houſe ſhe bore, 
No boding fears her generous mind depreſs'd; 


she thought like them whom Jove's embrace had 
bleſs d. 


Lynceus and [das, from Arene' s wall, 

Heard fame's loud ſummons, and obey d her call: 
The ſons of Aphareus, of matchleſs might, 

But Lynceus ſtands renown'd for piercing fight : 
8o keen his beam that ancient fables tell, 291 
He ſaw through earth the wondrous depths of hell. 
With theſe bold Perichymenus appears, 

The ſon of Neleus, moſt advanc'd in years 

Of all his race; his fire's unconquer'd pride: 


Him with vaſt ſtrength old ocean's lord ſupply'd, 


And gave the power when hard in battle preis'd, 

To take whatever form might ſuit him belt. 

From Tegea's towers where bore Aphidas ſway, 

Amphidamas and Cepheus took their way, 209 

The ſons of Aleus both; and with them went 

Anczus, by his fire Lyeurgus ſent. 

Of thoſe the brother, and by birth the firſt, 

Was good Lycurgus; tenderly he nurs'd 

His fire at home; but bade his gallant ſon 

With the bold chiefs the race of glory run. 

Os his broad back a bear's rough ſpoils he wore, 

And in his hand a two-edg'd pole-ax bore, 

Which, that the youth might in no danger ſhare, 

Were fafe ſecreted by his grandfire's care. 210 
geas, too, lord of the Elean coaſt, _ 

Saß d, brave aſſociate, with the warlike hoſt. 

Rich in poſſeſſions, of his riches proud, 

Fame ſays his being to the ſun he ow'd. 

Ardent he wiſh'd to ſee the Colchian ſhore, 

And old Zeta who the ſceptre bore, 

Aſterius and Amphion, urg'd by ſame, 

The valiant ſons of Hyperafius came 

From fair Pellene, built in days of yore 

By Pelle's grandſite on the loſty ſhore. 230 

From Tænarus, that yawns with gulf profound, 

Euphemus came, for rapid race renown'd. 

By Neptune forc'd, Europa gave him birth, 

Daughter to Tityus, hugeſt ſon of earth. 

Whene'er he ſkimm'd along the watery plain, 

With feet unbath'd he ſwept the ſurging main, 

Scarce bruſh'd the ſurface of the briny dew, 

And light along the liquid level flew. 

Two other ſons of Neptune join'd the hoſt, 

This from Miletus on th' Ionian coaſt, 230 

Erginus nam'd, but that from Samos came, 

* lov'd iſle, Ancæus was his name; 

Muſtrious chiefs, and both renown'd afar 

For the joint arts of ſailing and of war. 

Young Meleager, CEncus' warlike ſon, 

And ſage Laocoon march'd from Calydon. 

From the ſame father he and CEnecus ſprung; 

But on the breaſts of different muthers hung. _ 

Him CEneus purpos'd with, his fon to fend, 

A wiſe companion, and a faithful friend. 240 

Thus to the royal chiefs his name he gave, 

And, green in years, was number'd with the brave. 

Had he continu' d but one ſummer more 

A martial pupil on th' Ætolian ſhore, 

Firſt on the liſts of fame the youth had ſhone, 

or own'd ſuperior Hercules aloue. 


His uncle too, well-ikili'd the dart to theo, -, 
And in th' embattled plain refit the ſo, 
Iphiclus, ven<rable Theſtius' ſon, f 
Join'd the young chief and boldly led him 0 on, 
The ſon of Lernus, Palzmonius, came, 235 
Olenian Lernus; but the voice of fame 
Whiſpers that Vulcan was the hero's ſire, 
And, therefore, limps he like the god of fire. + 

Of nobler port or valour none could boat; 
He added grace to Jaſon's godlike hoſt. 

From Phocis Ipithus with ardour preſs'd , 

To join the chiefs; great Jaſon was his ben. l 
When to the Delphic oracle he went, | 
Conſulting fate, and anxious ſor th' event. oY 
Zetes and Calais of royal race, 

Whom Orithyia bore in wint'ry Thrace, e bates? 
To bluſtering Boreas in his airy hall, Pp 
Heard fame's loud ſummons, and obey'd. the call. 
Erectheus, who th* Athenian ſceptre ſway d, 

Was parent of the violated maid, 

Whom dancing with her mates rude Boreas tle, ; 

Where the fam d waters of lliſſus roll; 

And to his rock-fenc'd Sarpedonian cave 
Convey'd her, where Erginus pours his wave: 2 
There, circumfus'd in gloom and grateful ſhade, 
The god,of tempeſts woo'd the gentle maid. 

They, when on tip-toe rais'd, in act to fly, 

Like the light-pinion'd vagrants of the ſky, 
Wav'd their dark wings, and, wondrous to behold !. 
Diſplay'd each plume diſtinct with drops of gold;. 
While down their backs, of bright cerulean hue, ©. 
Looſe in the wind their wanton treſſes flew, 

Not long with Pelias young Acaſtus ſtay'd; 

He left his fire to lend the Grecians aid. 280 
Argus, whom Pallas with her gifts ipſpir'd, 
Follow'd his friend, with equal glory fir d. 

Such the compeers of Jaſon highly ſam'd; 

And all theſe demigods were Minyans nam d. 

The moſt illuſtrious heroes of the hoſt 
Their lineage from the ſeed of Minyas boaſt : 

For Minyas' daughter, Clymena the fair, 

 Alcmeda, great Jaſon's mother bare. 

When all was furniſh'd by the buſy band 1/4 
Which veſſels deſtin'd for the main demand ; 299 
The heroes from l6lcos bent their way 
To the fam'd port, the Pagaſzan bay, 

And deep-environ'd with thick gathering crowds, 

They ſhone like ſtars reſplendent through the 

clouds, 

Then thus among the rout, with wondering look, 
Some ſwain ſut vey d the bright-arm'd chiefs and 

ſpoke: | 

Say, what can Pelias, mighty Jove, intend, 

Far, far from Greece ſo great a force to ſend ! 
Sure, ſhould ZEeta ſpurn the ſons of Greece, 
And to their claims refuſe the golden fleece, 300 
That ſelf-ſame, day ſhall fee his palace crown'd 
With glittering turrets, levell'd to the ground. 

But endleſs toils purſue them as they go, | 

And fate has mark d their deſperate Reps with 

* woe.” | | 

Thus, when he ſaw the delegated bands, 

Spoke the rude ſwain with heaven- upliſted Bande X 

The gentler females thus the gods implore, 


* >afc may they reach again their native ſhare?» 
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And thus fome matron mild her mind expreſs'd ; 


(Tears in her eye, and terrors at her breaſt) 310 
* Unfortunate Alcimeda, thy fate 
* Now frowns malignant, though it frowns ſo 
Nor wills the tenor of thy life to run late; 
* Serene and peaceful, as it firſt begun. 

On AÆſon too attend unnumber'd woes; 

Far, better far, a lingering life to cloſe, 

And bury all his ſorrows in the tomb, 

© Unconſcious of calamities to come. 

Oh! had both Phrixus and the ram been drown'd 
When Felle periſh'd in the gulf profound: 320 
© But the dire monſter was with voice endu'd, 
And human aceents from his mouth enſu'd, 


To fad Alcimeda denouncing firife, 


© And woes to cloud the evening of her life.“ 
Thus ſpoke ſome matron as the heroes went; 
Around their lords the menial train lament: 
Alcimeda embrac'd her ſon with tears, 
Each breaſt was chill'd with ſad prefaging fears. 
Age=-drocping /Eſon heard the general mba'1, 
Wrapp'd in ſoit robes, and anſwer' d groan for 
gram. 1 336 
But Jaſon ſooths their ſears, their boſom warms, 
And bids his ſervants bring the burviſli'd arms. 
They, with a downcafſt look and lowly bow, 
| Obey their chief with ſilent ſteps and flow. 
The penfive queen; while tears bedew her face, 
Her ſon ſtill circles with a fond embrace. 
Thus to her nurſe an infant orphan” ſprings, 
And weeps unceaſihg as ſhe cloſely clings ; 
Experieric'd inſults make her loath to ſtay 
Beneath a ſtepdameꝰs proud, oppre ſſive fway. 
Thus in her royal breaſt the ſorrows pent 341 
Forc'd ſighs and tears, and ſtruggled for a vent. 
Still in her arms ſhe held her favourite ſon, 
And comfortleſs with faultering ſpeech begun: 
Oh had 1 died on that deteſted day, 
And with my forrows figh'd my ſou] away, 
When Pelias publiſh'd his ſevere decree, 
© Severe and fatal to my ſon and me 
* Thyſelf had then my aged eyelids elo d, [pos'd; 
© And thoſe dear hands my decent limbs com- 
This boon alone I wiſh'd thee to impart, 351 
* This wiſh alone lay dormant at my heart. 
© But now, alas! though firſt of Grecian names, ' 
Admire d and envy'd by Theſlalian dames, 
© J, like an handmaid, now am left behihd, 
s Bereav'd of all tranquillity of mind. 
By thee rever d, in dignity 1 ſhone, 
And firſt and laſt for thee unloos'd'my zone. 
For unrelenting hate Lucina bore, 
Thee, one lov'd ſon, ſhe gave, but gave no more. 
Alas! not ev'n the viſions of the night 560 
s Foretold fuch fatal woes from Phrizus” flight.” 
Thus mourn'd Alcimeda; her handmaids hear, 
Sigh back her ſighs, and anſwer tear with tear, 
Then Jaſon theſe conſoling words addreſs'd, 
To ſooth the riſing anguiſh of her breaft : 
« Ceaſe, mother, ceaſe exceſs of grief to ſhow, 


„ Oh! ceaſe this wild extravagance of woe, 


« Tears cannot make one dire diſaſter leſs ; 

% They cheriſh grief, and aggravate diſtreſs. 370 
« Wiſely and juſlly have the gods aſſigu'd 

„ Unthought-of miſeries to all mankind, 
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The lot they give you, though per chance ſererei 

« Confiding in Minerva, bravely bear. | 

« Minerva firſt this bold adventure mov'd, 

« Apollo, and the oracles approv'd. 

* Theſe calls of heaven our confidence command, 

« TJoin'd with the valour of this princely band. 

* Haſte, royal mother, to your native tow'rs, 

© Paſs with your handmaids there the peaceful 
% hours. 80 

% Forbode not here calamities to come: 

« Your female train will re. conduct you home. 

He ſpoke; and from the palace bent his way, 

Graceful of port; ſo moves the god of day 

At Delos, from his odour- breathing fanes, 

Or Claros ſituate on Ionian plains, . 


| Or Lycia's ample ſhores, where Xanthus leads 


His winding waters through irriguoos meads. 

Thus Jaſon march'd majeſtic through the crowd, 

And fame auſpicivus rais'd her voice aloud : 390 

When lo! the prieſteſs of Diana came, 

Their guardian goddeſs, Iphias was her name, 

Bending with age, and kifs'd the chicf's right 
hand; | 

In vain ſhe wiſh*d to ſpeak; the haſty band 

With ſpeedy footſteps from the dame withdrew, - 


| And Jaſon mingled with his valiant crew. 


Then from the tower-fenc*d town he bent his way, 
And'reach'd ere long the Pagaſzan bay ; 


And there ſaluted his cotifederate hoſt. 


When from lölcbs, lo, the wondering train 


Obſerve Acaſtus haſtening o'er the plain. 

And with him Argus, his compeer and friend; 
Unknown to Pelias, to the ſhip they tend. 

Argus around his brawny ſhoulders flung 
A bull's black ſpoils that to his ancles hung. 
Acaftus wore a mantle rich and gay, 

Wrought by his fiſter lovely Pelopa. 

Thus __ the chiefs approach'd the crowded 
| ore: | 

Illuſtrious Jafon ſtay'd not to explore 419 
What cauſe fo long detain'd them, but commands 
To council all the delegated bands. 
On ſhrouds and fails that cover'd half the beach, 
And the tall, tapering maſt, in order each, 
The heroes ſat; then riſing o'er the reſt, 
His bald aſſociates Jaſon thus addreſs'd : 

* Since now the itores lie ready on the ſtrand, 
And ſince our chiefs and arms are all at hand, 
No longer Jet ns waſte the golden day, 

But the firſt ſummons of the breeze obey. 420 
And, ſince we all with equal ardour burn 

For Colchian ſpoils, and hope a ſafe return, 
Impartial chooſe ſome hero fam'd afar 

To guide the veſſel, and conduct the war, 
Let him, your ſovereign chief, with foreign foes 
* The terms cf treaty, and of fight propoſe.” 

He ſpoke; with earneſt eyes the youthful band 

Mark bold Alcides for ſupreme command; 


On him with voice unanimous they call, 


Own him their leader, and the lord of all. 430 

In the mid circle fat the godlike man, 

His broad right hand he wav'd, and thus began! 
Let none to me this arduous taſk aſſign, 


- 


* For I the glory with the charge decline, 


There join'd his comrades waiting on the coaſt, 


0 


if 
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a Taſo alone ſhall lead this valiant band, 
« The chief who rais'd it, let that chief com- 
„ mand.“ 
Thus briefly ſpoke th* unconquerable man; 
Loud approbation through the circle ran : 
Then Jaſon roſe (complacence fill'd his breaſt), 
And thus the pleas'd attentive throng addreſs'd : 
Friends and aſſociates, ſince your wills decree 
This great, this honourable truſt to me, 442 
No longer be our enterpriſe delay'd : 
To Phcebus firſt be due oblations paid; 
Let then a ſhort repaſt our ſtrength renew: 
© And, till my herdſmen to our gallant crew 
t With beeves return, the beſt my ſtalls contain, 
$ Strive we to-launch our veſſol in the main. 
And when cloſe ſtow'd our military ſtores, 
Fach take his poſt, and ply the nimble oars. 
To Phebus firſt, Embaſtan Phœbus, raiſe, 451 
The ſmoking altar; let the victims blaze. 
He promis' d, if due rites to him I pay, [way. 
To point through ocean's paths our dubious 
He ſaid. and inſtant to the taſk he flew; 
Example fir'd his emulative crew. 
They heap'd their veſtments on a rock, that ſtood 
Far from the inſults of the roaring flood, . 458 
But, in times paſt, when win'try ſtorms prevail'd, 
Th' encroaching waves its towering top aſſail'd. 
As Argus counſel'd, with ſtrong ropes they bound, 
Compacting cloſe, the veſſe! round and round; 
Then with ſtout nails the ſturdy planks they 
join'd, | 
To 1095 the fury of the waves or wind: 
Next delv'd with ſpades a channel decp and wide, 
Through which the ſhip might launch into the 
tide. 
Near to the water deeper was the way, 
Where wooden cylinders tranſverſely lay; 
On theſe they heav'd the veſſel from the plain, 
To roll her, ſmoothly-gliding, to the main. 470 
Then to the benches; tapering oars they fix'd ; 
A cubit's meaſure was the ſpace betwixt : 
This was the ſtation for the labouring bands, 
To tug with bending breaſts, and out-ſtretch'd 
hands. | | | 
Firſt Tiphys mounted on th' atrial prow 
To iſſue orders to the train below, 
That at his word, their ſtrength uniting, all 
Might join together, and together haul. 
With eager look th' attentive heroes ſtand, 
And wait impatient till he gave command; 480 
Then all at once, with full exerted ſway, 
They move her from the ſtation where ſhe lay, 
And puſhing inſtant, as the pilot guides, 
On ſmooth round rollers Pelian Argo glides; 
Glibly ſhe glides; loud ſhouts the jovial band; 
They _ they pull, they puſh her from the 
rand ; 


Beneath the huge hulk groan the rollers ſtrong; 
Back ſmoke ariſes as ſhe moves along; 
With ſwift dercent the ruſhes to the main: 


Cocreive ropes het rapid race reſtrain. 490 


Ther next, their ſails they hoiſted, fix'd their oars, 
The maſt crected, and embark'd the ſtores, 

By lots or benches were the heroes plac'd, - 

And with two heroes every bench was grac'd. 
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on great Alcides, ſormidable name, 

And on Ancæus, who from Tegea came, 

With voice unanimous, the martial hoſt | 

Beſtow d the centre's honourable poſt. ** 

To watchful Tiphys was the helm aſſign'd, 4997 

To ſtem the waves, and catch the favouring wind. 

This done, with ſtones befide the ſhore which lay, 

They rear'd an altar to the god of day, 

Embaſian Phœbus, and the ſurface round 

With the dry branches of an olive crown'd. 

Meanwhile the herdfmen drove two' beeves well 
fed 


From Jaſon's ſtalls; youths to the altar led 

The victims; ſome brought water from the lake; 
Some the due offering of the falted cake, 
Jaſon, while theſe the ſacrifice prepare, 
Thus to his parent god prefers his pray'r: 
Patron of Pagaſz,” thine ear we claim, 1 
Guard of the city grac'd with AÆſonꝰs name: 
* When to couſult thine oracle I Went. 
It promis'd to reveal this great event, 

* The final iſſue of our bold empriſe: 

On thee, chief author, all our hope relies. 
Conduct my comrades to the far-fam'd fleece, 
Then ſafe reſtore them to the reulms oſ Greece. 
And here I vow, whatever chieſs return, | 
* So many bulls ſhall, on thine altar burn; 52 
A ſacrifice at Delphos is decreed, 
And in Ortygia ſhall the victims bleed. f 


But now theſe humble offer ings which we pay, 


Gracious accept, far-darting god of day. f 
Be thou, O father, our auſpicious guide, 
When hence we fail aeroſs the ſounding tide. 
smooth the rough billows; and let breezes bland 
Propitious waft us to the Colchian land. f 


| Thus pray'd he ſuppliant, and prepar'd'to make) 


The ſacred offering of the ſalted cake. 
Alcides, fam'd ſor manly ſtrength and ſway, 
And bold Ancaus roſe the beeves to flay. 
Alcides* club impreſs'd a deadly wound 
On the ſteer's front, and fell'd him to the ground. 
Thy axe, Ancæus, at one ſturdy ftroke, ; 
The ſteer's ſkull fractur'd, and the neck-bone' 
broke, 


43 


Down ſell the victim, floundering with the blow, 
Prone on his horns, and plough'd the ſand below. 


The ready train, that round in order ftood, 


Stab the fallen beeves, and ſhed the life-warm' 


blood ; 

Then from the body ſtrip the ſmoking hide, 

The beaſts they quarter. and the joints divide; 
The thighs devoted to the gods they part, 
On theſe the fat, involv'd in cawls, with art 
They ſpread, and as the lambent flame devourt, 
The Grecian chief the pure libstion pours. 

Joy fill'd the breaft of Idmon to behold, 

How from the thighs the flame relucent roll'd 
In purple volumes, and propitious ſmoke ; 

And thus the ſeer, infpir'd by Phebus ſpoke : 

Though various perils your attempt oppoſe, 

And toils unnumber'd bring unnumber'd woes; 
© Yet ſhall ye ſafe return, ye ſons of Greece, $43 
* Adorn'd with conqueſt, and the golden fleece. 
Me cruel fate ordains on Aſia's ſhore | 
Io die, nor ac'er behold my country more. 


- 
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- © Inflam'd with glory to the hoſt I came, 


t What dangers fright him, and what ſorrows 
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And riſing rage inflam'd his fiery ſoul ; 
Nor had they here ceas'd fiercely to conteſt, 
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© And though my deſtiny long fix'd I knew, 
e Yet, {till reſolv'd, I join'd the martial crew; 


Of life regardleſs, emulous of fame.“ 560 
Thus he; the hoſt the fate of Idmon mourn, | 
But joy tranſports them for their wiſh'd return. 
The ſun, remitting now his fiercer ray, | 
Pours from the welt the faint remains of day : 
Low as he finks, the lofty rocks expand 
Their lengthen'd ſhadows o'er the diſtant land. 
On leafy couches now the warlike train 
Repoſe along the beach that ſkirts the main. 
Before the chiefs are ſavoury viands plac'd, 
And generous wines, delicious to the taſte. 576 
The hours in mutual converſe they employ, 
In feſtive ſongs, and undiſſembled joy. 
"Bhus at the banquet fport the young and gay, 
When mirth breaks in, and envy ſculks away. 
But not unmark'd\was Jaſon's penſive look; 
Idas beheld him, and licentious ſpoke : 

What doubts, what fears, do ZE:ion's ſon per- 


Nerf <itc; i) rvex? 


© Proclaim thy . thoughts : or 1s thy dubious mind 

« Diſmay'd with terrors of the daſtard kind? 580 

© Now by this tout, unconquer'd lance, I ſwear, - 

On which in war victorious wreaths I bear, 

* Scorning from Jove's aſſiſtance to receive 

© Thoſe palms, which this reſiſtleſs lance can give) 

No foes ſhall brave, no wiles of war withſtand, 
Though Jove frown ad verſe, this impetuous hand. 
© Such Idas is, for prowels fam'd afar, 

© Arene's boaſt, the thunderbolt of war.“ 

This ſaid, the boaſter ſeiz'd a goblet, fill'd 
With racy wine, and to the bottom ſwill'd. 590 
O'er his black beard and cheeks the liquor flow'd: 
Th' aſſembled hoſt with indignation glow'd. h 
Then Idmon roſe, and boldly thus reply'd: 

« Vain wretch ! to brand our leader and our 

„ guide; [ wine, 
et And more irreverent ſtill, thus fluſh'd with 
« To dare reproach ſuperior powers divine. 
& Far different ſpeech muſt cheer the ſocial train; 
« Thy words are brutiſh, and thy boaſts are 
4: 214 Moe 5; 
Thus, fame reports, the Aloidz ſtrove 
« Long ſince to irritate the powers above 600 
« By vile aſperſions, infamouſly free; 
« Yet they in valour far exceeded thee. 
. Slain by the ſhaſts of Phoebus, down they ſell, _ 
& Though high aſpiring, to the depths of hell.“ 
He ſaid; but Idas, with ſarcaſtic ſneer, 
Laughing. provok'd the venerable ſeer: 
Declare, wiſe augur, if the gods decree, 
© The ſame perdition ſhall be hurl'd on me, 
© Which fam'd Alocus' impious ſons befel 60g 
© When flain by Phœbus, and condemn'd to hell. 
© Meantime eſcape, or manfully withſtand, 
Vain ſeer, the fury of this vengeful hand.” 
Thus Idas ſpoke, impatient of controul, 


But Jaſon and his friends their wrath repreſs'd. 
*T was then, the jarring heroes to compole, 


And thus, attuning to the trembling ſtrings 
His ſoothing voice, of harmony he ſings : 616 


| © How at the firſt, beneath chaotic ſway, 


“Heaven, earth, and ſea, in wild diſorder lay; 
« Till nature parted the conflicting foes, 

* And beauteous order from confuſion roſe, 

© How in yon bright ethereal fields above 

* The Jucid ſtars in conſtant orbits move; 

* How the pale queen of night, and golden ſun, 


-| © Through months and years their radiant jour. 


neys run: [ woods, 
* Whence roſe the mountains, clad with waving 
The eryſtal founts ; and hoarſe. reſounding floods, 
© With all their nymphs; from what celeſtial ſeed 
« Springs the vaſt ſpecies of the ſerpent breed: 
How o'er the new-created world below, 633 
On high Olympus” ſummits crown'd with ſnow, 
« Ophion, and, from ocean ſprung of old, 
* The fair Eurynome reign'd uncontroul'd : 
* How haughty Saturn, with ſuperior ſway, 
* Exil'd Ophion from the realms of day; 
* Eurynome before proud Rhea fled, 63 
And how both ſunk in ocean's billowy bed. 
Long time they rul'd the bleſt Titanian gods, 
« While infant Jove poſſeſs'd the dark abodes 
Of Dicte's cave; yet uninſorm'd his mind 
« With heavenly wiidom, and his hand confin'd, 
« Forg'd by earth's giant ſons, with livid rays 
« Flam'd not as yet the lightning's piercing blaze: 
* Nor roar'd the thunder through the realms 
« above, a 
* The ſtrength and glory of almighty Jove.“ 
Here the ſweet bard his tuneſul lyre unſtrung, 
And ceas'd the heavenly muſic of his tongue; 650 
But, with the ſourd entranc'd, the liſtening ear 
Still thought him linging, and ſlill ſeem'd to 
hear : 
In ſilent rapture every chief remains, 
And feels within his heart the thrilling ſtrains. 
Forthwith the bowl they crown with rofy wine, 
And pay due honours to the powers divine; 
Then on the flaming tongues libations pour, 
And wait ſalubrious fleep's compoſing hour. 
Soon as the bright-ey'd morning's ſplendid ray 
On Pelion's ſummit pour'd the welcome day, 666 
Light ſkimm'd the breezes o'er the liquid plain, 
And gently ſwell'd the fluctuating main; 
Then Tiphys roſe, and, ſummon'd by his care, 
Embark the heroes, and their oars prepare. 
Portentous now along the winding ſhores 
Hoarſe ſounding Pagaſæan Neptune roars : 
From Pelion Argo's keel loud murmurs broke, 
Urgent to fail ; the keel of ſacred oak, 


Itonian Pallas from Dodona brought. 670 
Now on their deſtin'd poſts, at raug'd along, 

In ſcemly order ſat the princely throng ; 

Faſt by each chief his glittering armour flames: 
The midmoſt ſtation bold Anczus claims, 


With great Alcides (whoſe enormous might 


Arm'd with à maſſy club provokes the fight), 
Cloſe plac'd beſide him : in the yielding flood 
The keel deep-finking owns the demigod. 

Their hauſers now they looſe, and on the brite 


Th' enchanting bard, Ocagrian Orpheus roſe, 


| To Neptune pour the conſecrated wine ; 648 


Endu'd with voice, and marvellouſly wrought, : 
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Then from his native ſhore fad Jaſon turns 

His oft-reverted eye, and ſilent mourns. 

As in Ortygia, or the Delphic fane, 

Or where Iſmenus laves Rœotia's plain, 

Apollo's altar round, the youthful choir, 

The dance according with the ſounding lyre, 

The hallow'd ground with equal cadence beat, 

And move in meaſure their alternate feet ; 

Together ſo Theſlalia's princes ſweep 

With well-tim'd oars the ſilver- curling deep: 69@ 

While, raiſing high the Thracian harp, preſides, 

Melodious Orpheus, and the movement guides. 

Daſh'd by their oars, the foaming billows broke, 

And loud remurmur'd to each mighty ſtroke. 

Swift ſail'd the ſhip, the ſun refulgent beam'd, 

And bright as flame their glittering armour 
gleam d. 

While to their outſtreteh'd oars the heroes bow, 

The parted occan whitening foams below. 

So ſhines the path, along ſome graſſy plain, 

Worn by the footſteps of the village ſwain. 700 

Th' immortal powers that Jove's proud palace 

crown, 

All on that memorable day look'd down, 

The godlike chiefs and Argo to ſurvey, 

As through the deep they urg'd their daring way. 

Then too on Pelion's cloud-capt ſummit ſtood 

The nymphs that wander in that ſacred wood; 

Wondering they view'd below the ſailing pine, 

(ltonian-Pallas fram d the work divine) 

And bold Cheflalia's labouring heroes ſweep 

Witu ſtretching cars the navigable deep 710 

Lo from the mountain's topmoſt cliff deſcends 

The Centaur Chiron; to the (here he bends 

His haſty footſteps : on the beach he ſtood, 

Aud dipp'd his fetlocks in the hoary flood. 

He hail'd the heroes with his big broad hand, 

And wiſh'd them ſafe to gain their native land. 

With Chiron came Chariclo to the thore ; 

The young Achilles in her arms ſhe bore. 

Peleus, his fire, with ſecret pleaſure ſmil'd, 

As high in air the rais'd the royal child. 720 

And now the winding bay's fate precincts paſt, 

Theſſalian Argo plough'd the watery waſte ; 

On Tiphys' care the valiant chiefs rely'd, 

To ſteer the veſſel o'er the foaming tide, 

The ſmooth well-modell'd rudder to command, 

Obſequious to the movement of his hand. 

And next inſerting in the keel below 

The maſt tall-tapering, to the ſtern and prow, 

With ropes that through the rolling pulleys glide, 

They rear upright, and firm on every fide. 730 

Then high in air the ſwelling fails they raiſe, 

While on their boſoms buxom Zephyr plays. 

With favouring gales their ſteady courſe they 
keep 

To where Tiſzum frowns upon the deep. 

Meanwhile ſweet Orpheus, as they ſail'd along, 

Rais d to Diana the melodious ſong, ſides, 


Who ſav'd them, where her guardian power pre- 
From treacherous rocks that lurk beueath the tides. 
The fith in ſhoals, attentive to his lay, 
Purſu'd the poet o'er the watery way; 
And oft emerging from their liquid ſphere, 
Euopve more diſtinct his heavenly notes to hear. 
| | + f 
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{ Who pipes melodious, as he moves along, 
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As ſheep in flocks thick-paſturing on the plain 
Attend the footſteps of the ſhepherd-ſwain, 
His well-known call they hear, and fully fed, 
Pace ſlowly on, their leader at their head; 


Ou ſprightly reeds his modulated ſong : : 
Thus charm d with tuneful ſounds the ſcaly train 
Purſu'd the flying veſſel o'er the main. 750 


And now the winds with favouring breezes blew, ' 


Corn crown'd Theſlalia leſſen'd to the view, 

The Grecian heroes paſs by Pelion's ſteep, 
Whoſe rocky ſummit nodded o'er the deep. 

Now Sepias' cliffs beneath the waves ſubſide, 
And ſea-girt Sciathos ſurmounts the tide. 

Next, but far diſtant, was Pireſiæ ſeen, 

(Built on Magneſia's continent ſerene) 

And Dolops' tomb, for this pacific ſhore, 

Bleſt with mild evening's ſoften'd gales, they bore. 
To him with victims was an altar crown'd, 761 
While night prevail'd, and ocean roar'd around. 
Two days they tarried, till propitious gales 

Roſe with the third, and bellied all their fails, 
Afſſiduous then, the well-known ſhore they fill, 
The ſhore call'd Aphetæ of Argo ſtill, 

Next Melibœa, on Thelialia's ſhore, | 

They paſs, where winds and thundering tempeſts 


roar. 


At early dawn, incumbent o'er the deep, 

They view high Omole's aſpiring ſteep. 770 
Next by the ſtreams of Amyrus they ſteer, 

And where thy vales, Eurymena, appear, ! 


And Offa and Olympus” ſhady brow ; | 
Loud from deep caverns guth the waves below. 
By night beſide Pellene's heights they ſail, 

And rough Canaſtra frowing o'er the vale. 

But when the morn diſplay'd her orient light, 
Fall Athos roſe conſpicuous to the ſight ; 
Which though from Lemanos far remov'd it lay, 
As far as ſhips can fail till noon of day, 789 
Yet the proud mountain's high-exalted head, 

A gloom umbrageous o'er Myrina ſpread, 

All day till eve the fott indulgent gales 

Their ſuccour lent, and fill'd the iwelling fails. 
Bur when with eve the breezes ceas'd to blow, 
The mariners to Sintian Lemos row, 

IIl-ſated iſland! where the female train 

Had all the males, the year preceding, flain. 

For, deep-enamour'd with the nymphs of Thrace, 
The men declin'd the eonjugal embrace; 790 
Their wives they lighted, and unwary led 

War's pleaſing ſpoils, fair captives, to their bed. 
For angry Venus robb'd of leve's delights 

The Lemnian females, for neglected rites. 

Ah miſerable train! with envy curs'd, 

And jealouly, of paſſions far the worſt ! 

One fatal night this unrelenting crew 

Their mates and all the lovely captives flew, 
And every male, leſt in the ceurſe of time 
Should riſe ſome hero to revenge the crime. 200 
Hypſipyla alone, illuſtrious maid, 

Spar'd her ſire Thoas, who the ſceptre ſway'd, 
With pious care, in reverence to his age, 


740 | In a capacious ark ſhe plac'd the ſage, 


Confiding in the mercy of the wave 
The mouarch from the maſſacre to ſave. 
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Some faithful fiſhers, to their mandate juſt, | 


Convey'd with care the delegated truſt 
Safe to 2 neighbouring ſea-ſurrounded ſhore, 
CEncea nam'd, ſo nam'd in days of yore, 810 
Now Sicinum ; from Sicinus it takes | 
Its title, whom a Naiad of the lakes, 
The nymph QZncea, beautiful and fair, 
Compreſs'd by I'hoas, to the monarch bare. 
The 1 Lemnians, though by waves ſe- 
| cur'd, rd 
Oft ſhone in arms, to martial tolls inur'd. 
To feed their cattle was» their daily care, 
Or cleave the furrow with the crooked ſhare : 
Expert at theſe, Minerva's arts they ſcorn'd, 
Which once employ'd them, and which once 
ador n'd. 820 
Oft to the main, oppreſs'd with dire alarms, 
They look'd; for much they fear d the Thracian 
arms. 
And when Theſſalian Argo caught their view, 
Quick from Myrira to the ſhore they flew. » 
All clad in glittering arms they preſs'd the ſtrand, 
Impetuous; (like the Bacchanalian band, | 
When with raw fleſh their horrid feaſts they 
cloſe) : | [ foes. 
They deem'd the veſſel ſtor'd with Thracian 
Hypſipyla advanc'd among the reſt, 
In the bright armour of her father dreſs'd; 830 
Anxious, aſtoniſh'd all the dames appear, 
And by their ſilence teſtified their fear. 
Meanwhile Æthalides the heroes ſend; 
To him their peaceful mandates they commend. 
Inveſted with the office of the god, 
They grace their herald too with Hermes” rod, 
Hermes his fire ; who bleſs'd his favourite heir 
With memory nor time, nor place jmpair. 
In vain around him Acheron's waters roll; 
They pour no dull oblivion o'er his ſoul, 840 
To him the fates this privilege beſtow, 
By turns to wander with the ſhades below : 
By turns with men to view the golden day, 
And feel the ſun's invigorating ray. 
But why expatiate on ſuch themes as theſe ? 
Why tell the fame of great Ethalides? 
The herald to Hypſipyla addreſs'd, 
With mild benevolence, this joint requeſt : 
That now, at evening-cloſe, the friendly land 
Might hoſpitably treat this gallant band, 850 
Who fear'd at morn to hoiſt their ſwelling ſails, 
For Boreas blew with unpropitious gales. | 
The queen had ſummon'd to the council. hall 
The Lemnian dames, the dames obey'd her call: 
Who mildly, with perſuaſion in her look, 
In order rang'd, the heroines beſpoke : 
Let us, my mates, and ye my words attend, 
© Commodious preſents to theſe ſtrangers ſend ; 
© Such as their friends to mariners tonſign, 
* SaJubrious viands, and delicious wine: 860 | 
80 will they peaceful on our borders ſtay, 
© Nor need compel them to the town to ſtray, 
©* Here will they learn the ſtory of our guilt, 
The _ we broke, the kindred blood we 
N * ſpilt; 
And ſure a tale, thus horrid, muſt appear 
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* Theſe ate the counſels of your faithful friend, 

Prompt to adviſe, and ſteady to defend. 

She who can furniſh counſel more diſcreet, 

© Now let her offer—for this cauſe we meet. 850 
Thus ſpoke the queen, and preſs'd her father's 

throne, 
A royal ſeat, compos'd of ſolid ſtone. 
Then roſe Polyxo, venerable dame, 


lame ; 
A ſtaff ſuſtain'd her (for her limbs were weak) 


Tottering with age, yet vehement to ſpeak. 


Near her four damſels, blooming, freſh and fair, 
Sat crown'd with ringlets of the whiteſt hair. 
Full in the midſt ſhe ſtood, then rais'd her head, 
Her back was bent with years, and thus ſhe 
ſaid : 880 
The queen's advice I greatly muſt commend, 
Commodious preſents to our gueſts to ſend. 
And what more ſaving counſel ſhall I give 
To thoſe my friends who ſhall hereaſter live; 
Whene'er the ſors of Thrace, or hoſtile hoſts 
From other kingdoms ſhall infeſt our ceaſts ; 
Which well may happen, we muſt all allow, 
As this invaſion that alarms us now ? 
But ſhould ſome god avert th' impending ill, 
Yet greater evils may befal, and will. 899 
For when the oldeſt die, as die they muſt, 
And our wile matrons be transform'd to duſt, 
And you, now young, opprels'd at laſt with 
* age, 
Shall unprolific tread life's irkſome ſtage: 
What wretched mortals ye, who then ſurvive! 
Who to their labour, then, the ſteers ſhall drive? 
Will oxcn then their necks ſpontaneous bow 
Beneath the yoke, and drag the ponderous 
.* plough? | 
Or will they reap the harveſt on the plain, 
And every autumn houſe the golden grain 900 
I, though preſerv'd to this important day, 
(For death from mie abhorrent turns away), 
Yer, ere the ſun completes his annual round, 
If right 1 judge, ſhall mingle with the ground, 
Lodg'd in the lap of earth, at nature's call, 
And 'ſcape the ruin that involves you all. 
Hear then, young damſels, what my years ad- 
. © wiſe; 
© Before you now the fair occaſion lies: 
Commit your city to theſe (trangers* care, 909 
© Let them your man ſions and poſſeſiions ſhare,” 
She ſpoke, pleas'd murmurs fill'd the ſpacious 
hall: ; 
Polyxo's counſel was approv'd by all. 
From her ſire's throne Hypfipyla aroſe, 
Thus in few words the conference to cloſe : 
« My mates, ſince all this ſage advice commend, 
“ An inſtant meffage to the ſhip I ſend.” 
She ſaid, and to Iphinoa gave command ; 
„ Haſte, find the leader of yon martial band, 
„ Invite him (of our amity a proof 
© To lodge beneath my hoſpitable roof: 920 
© There time will furniſh leiſure to relate 
« The genius and the manners of our ſtate. 
«© But let his comrades rove, as pleaſure leads, 
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Cruel and impious to a foreign ear. 
x 


> 


And pitch their tents along the fertile meads, 


Once the queen's nurſe, oppreſs'd with age, and | 


| 
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« Or to the tower · defended town repair, 
« Aſſur'd of ſafety and our royal care.” 

Th' aſſembly roſe, as thus the princeſs ſpoke, 
Then to the regal dome her way ſhe took. | 
Iphinoa, mindful of the queen's command, 
Approach'd the Minyans ſcatter'd o'er the ſtrand, 
Who throng'd around her, eager to explore 931 
ny ſhe came, and what commands ſhe 

| bore 
Then thus ſhe ſaid : Strangers, to you as friends 
« Hypſipyla, the ſeed of Thoas, ſends | 
Her faithful herald with this ſtridt command, 


_ © To find the leader of your martial band; 


Him ſhe invites (of amity a proaf) 
© To lodge beneath her hoſpitable roof: 
There time will furniſh leiſure to relate 
© The genius and the manners of our ſtate. 949 
But let his comrades rove, as pleaſure leads, 
And pitch their tents along the fertile meads; 
Or to the tower-defended town repair, 
Aſſur'd of ſafety, and the royal care. 

Theſe words were grateful to the warlike band; 
From her they learn'd whoſe ſcep're rul'd the 


ang; 
Inſtant they urg'd their chief's aſſent, and all 
Prepar'd obſequious to accept the call. 
A mantle doubly lin'd, of purple hue, 
The ſon of len o'er his ſhoulders threw. 950 
This Pallas gave him, when, with wond'rous art, 
She plann'd his ſhip, and meaſur'd every part. 
'Twere ſafer to ſurvey the radiant globe 
Of riſing Phœbus, than this ſplendid robe. 


Full in the middle beam'd a crimſon blaze, 


The verge ſurrounding darted purple rays. 

In every part hiſtoric ſcenes were wrought ; 

The moving figures ſeem'd inform'd with 
ht. | 


Here, on their work intent, the Cyclops ſtrove 


' Eager to forge a thunderbolt for Jove ; 960 


Half-rough, half-form'd the glowing engine lay, 
And only wanted the fire-darting ray; 

And this they hammer'd out on anvils dire ; 

At each colliſion flaſh'd the fatal fire. 

Not diſtant far, in lively colours plann d, 

Two brothers, Zethus and Amphion ſtand, 

Sons of Antiopa : no turrets crown'd 

Thy city, Thebes, but walls were riſing round. 
A mountain's rocky ſummit Zethus bore 

On his broad back, but ſeem d to labour ſore. 970 
Behind, Amphion tun'd his golden ſhell, 
Amphion, deem'd in muſic to excel : ' 

Rocks ſtill purſu'd him as he mov'd along, 
Charm'd by the muſic of his magic ſong. 
Crown'd with ſoft treſſes, in a fairer field, 

Gay Venus toy'd with Mars's ſplendid ſhield. 
Down from her ſhoulder her expanded veſt 
Diplay'd the ſwelling beauties of her breaſt. 

She in the brazen buckler, glittering bright, 
Beheld her lovely image with delight. 98 
On a rich plain appear, not diſtant far, 

The Taphians, and Electryon's ſons at war; 

Fat ſteers the prize for which the ſwains contend, 
Thoſe ftrive to plunder, theſe their herds defend ; 
The meads were moiſt with blood and roſy dew : 


The powerful many triuwph's o'er the few. 


Two chariots next roll'd lightly o'er the plains, 
This Pelops drove, and ſhook the ſounding 
reins; ö 

Hippodamia at his fide he view'd: 

In the next chariot, Myrtilus purſu'd, 

And with him Oenomas ; approaching near, 
At Pelops' back he aim'd the vengeful ſpear ; 
The ſaithleſs axle, as the wheels whirl'd round, 


Snapp'd ſhort, and left him ſtretch'd along the 


ground. 
Here young Apollo ſtaod, in act to throw 
The whirring arrow from the twanging bow, 
At mighty Tityrus aim'd, who baſely ſtrove ' 
To force his mother, erſt belov'd by Jove ; 
He from fair Elara deriv'd his birth, 


Though fed and nourith'd by prolific earth. o 


There Phryxus ſtoop'd to liſten to the ram, 
On whoſe broad back the Helleſpont he ſwam. 
The beaſt look'd ſpeaking : carneſt could you 


gaze, 4 
The lively piece would charmingly amaze. 
Long might you feaſt your eye, and lend an ear, 
With pleaſing hope the conference to hear, 
Such was the preſent of the blue-ey'd-maid— 


In his right hand a miſſile lance he ſway'd, 


Which Atalanta, to reward the brave, | 
Sure pledge of friendſhip, to the hero gave, 101 


When ou the breezy Manalus ſhe rov'd, * 


And wiſh'd the company of him the lov'd; 
But he, of ſuicors' amorous ſtrife afraid, 


{| Repreſs'd the fond intention of the maid. 


Thus robb'd, thus arm'd, he to the city went, 

Bright as a ſtar that gilds the firmament, 

Which maids aſſembled view with eager eyes 

High o'er their roof in orient beauty rife, © 

On the bright ſignal, as it darts its rays, * 

Attentive they with filent tranſport gaze. 1020 

Each, with this omen charm'd, expects, though 
late, 

Return'd from diſtant climes her deſtin'd mate. 

Thus ſhone the chief, for high atchievements 
known, 8 

Majeſtic as he mov'd to Lemnos' town. 

The noble heroines his footſteps meet, 

With courteous joy the Grecian gueſt to greet, 


Whoſe downcaft eye ne'er wander'd, till he 
came -* 
| To the proud palace of the royal dame; 


Obſequious damſels at the portal wait, 

And quick unbar the double-folding gate : 1039 
Then through the various courts extending wide, 
And ſtately rooms, Iphinoa was his guide; 

On a bright throne, with rich embroidery grac'd, 
Fronting her ſovereign the the hero plac d. 


r' embarraſs'd queen, ber face with bluſhes 


ſpread, 
In courteous terms addrefs'd the prince, and ſaid : 


* Why, gentle ſtranger, ſhould your warlike train 


At diſtance far, without the walls remain? 
The men who till'd theſe ample fields before, 


Now turn with furrows on the Thracian ſhore, 


© But hear, while 1 our matchleſs woes relate; 
So ſhall you know the ſtory of our fate. 1042 


c 
* When o'er this realm my father Thoas reign'd, 
The Lemnian youth, to fraud and rapine train'd, 
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On Thracian borders ſeiz'd the trembling prey, 
And brought thoſe flocks, and lovely maids 
* away. 
This Venus plann'd, with miſchievous intent, 
And fierce among them fatal diſcord ſent. 
Their wives they loath'd, and vainly impious 
© led 1049 
* War's ſpoils, fair captives; to the lawleſs bed. 
Long we endur'd, forgiving inſults paſt, 
* And hop'd the faithleſs would reform at laſt. 
© In vain; each day but doubled our diſgrace, 
* Our children yielded to a ſpurious race. 
The widow'd mother, the diſcarded maid, 
#* Forlorn, neglected through the city ſtray'd. 
No tender pity touch'd the parent's breaſt, 
®* Tofſece his darling child abus'd, oppreſs'd 
Beneath a ſtepdame's proud, imperious ſway : 
No ſons would then maternal duty pay, 1060 
© Nor, as before, their mother's cauſe defend ; 
No ſiſter then to ſiſter prov'd a friend: 
© But the gay troops of Thracian captives fair 
* Erthrall'd the men, and challeng'd all their 
© care; 
At home, abroad, the firſt, at pleaſure's call, 
To ſhare the banquet, and conduct the ball. 
At length, but ſtrange! ſome favouring power 
_ © divine 
In female minds inſpir'd this bold deſign, 
© That, when return'd from Thracia's hateful 
© ſhore, 
Our roofs theſe traitors might protect no more; 
That, thus conſtrain'd, they might forego their 
* crimes, _. 1071 
* Or with their captives fly to diſtant climes. 
* They fail, return, the few remaining males 
* Demand, then quit us with auſpicious gales ; 
* And now the frigid fields of Thrace they 
* plough, 
And countries whiten'd with Sithonian ſnow, 
* Haſte then, conduct your comrades to the 
* town : 
Here fix your ſeat, and Lemnos is your own. 
* And if to bigh dominion you aſpire, 1079 
Reign here, and wield the ſceptre of my fire. 
* You muſt approve; for not ſc fair a coaſt, 
* Or iſle ſo fertile can the ZEgean boaſt. 
* Haſte to your friends, and make my pleaſurcs 
* known, 
Nor let them longer lodge without the town. 
- Artful ſhe ſpoke, forbearing to relate 
How in one night each woman flew her mate. 
Then Jaſon thus: Whate'er your bounty 
grants, 
« Stores for our voyage, or our preſent wants, 
« Pleas'd we accept: I to my valiant bands 
Will ſpeed to ſignify your kind commands, 1900 
* Then ſoon conduct my comrades to the town: 
„ But ſtill, O queen, ſtill wear your father's 
crown. 
* Not from diſdain [ ſhun imperial ſway, 
But great atchievements call me hence away.” 
He ſpoke, and gently preſs'd her fair right hand, 
Then tought his comrades ſcatter'd o'er the ſtrand, 
VUnnumber'd damſels round the hero wait, 
Gazing with joy, and follow to the gate; 


— 
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Then grateful preſents in ſwift cars convey 1099 
To the land's margin, where the warriors lay. 
When Jaſon now to his adventurous bands 


Had ſignified Hypſipyla's commands 
With eager joy the Minyans haſte to ſhare 
Her friendly roofs, and hoſpitable fare. - 
The queen of love Theſſalia's chiefs inſpires, 
For Vulcan's ſake, with amorous deſires ; 


That Lemnos, Vulcan's ſacred iſle, agen 
May flouriſh, peopled with a race of men. 
Great Jaſon haſtens to the regal walls; 


The reſt proceed where chance or pleaſure calls, 
Save great Alcides: with a choſen train, 
Ambitious he in Argo-to remain. 

Eager with joy the jolly crowds advance 


To ſhare the genial feaſt, or lead the dance; 


To Venus' and to Vulcan's fane they throng, 
And crown the day with victims and with ſong, 
Sunk in ſoft eaſe th' enamour'd heroes lay, | 
(Their voyage ſtill deferr'd from day to day) 
And longer itill, and longer had declin'd, 
Full loth to leave the lovely place behind, 
Had not Alcides, the fair dames apart, 
Thus ſpoke incens'd the language of his heart: 
© Miſtaken comrades, does our kindred, ſay, 
From our own country drive us far away? 
© Or are we fondly thus enamour'd grown 
© Of foreign damſels, and deſpiſe our own ? 
© Here ſhall we ſtay to till the Lemnian fields? 
small fame to heroes this baſe commerce yields. 
© No god, propitious to the ſons of Greece, I12g 
Without our toil, will grant the golden fleece. 
Our courſe purſue we; for the breeze invites; 
© And let him revel in love's ſoft delights, 
© Who here but ſtays to propagate his kind, 
And leave a memorable name behind.“ 
Alcides thus : none dar'd to lift his eye, 
To breathe a murmur, or to make reply ; 
But keenly ſtung with this ſarcaſtic ſtyle, 
They haſte to leave the lov'd Vulcanian ifle. 
Soon as the damſels their fix d purpoſe knew, 
Around the chiefs in buſy crowds they flew. 1140 
As bees from ſome deep-cavern'd rock proceed, 
Buzz o'er the lilies of the laughing mead, 
The ſweets of all ambroſial herbs devour, ' 
And ſuck the ſoul of every fragrant flow'r ; 
Thus they in ſwarms the parting Greeks addreſs, 
With hands ſalute, with ſoothing words careſs; 
Then to the pow'rs above with fervour pray, 
Safe to their arms the heroes to convey, 
Hypſipyla the hand of Jaſon preſs'd, 1149 
And thus with tears the parting chief addreſs'd: 
« Adieu !—and may you with the ſons of Greece 
Return triumphant with the golden fleece. 
Here ſhall you then my father's ſceptre ſway, 
« And his domains your ſovereign will obey. 
« The neighbouring ſtates will furniſh large ſup- 
« plies, 
« And a vaſt empire by your wiſdom riſe, 
« But if on nobler plans your thoughts are bent, 
« And vainly I preſage the wiſh'd event; | 
«* Abſent or preſent, to my memory kind, 
&« Still let Hypſipyla poſſeſs your mind. 1166 
And if withoffspring Heaven ſhould bleſs me, lay, 


| How ſhall I then wy Jaſon'y will obey ? - 


— 
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The prince beheld the queen with rapturous 


look, 
And thus with mild benevolence beſpoke : 
May theſe events, foredoom'd by heaven's 
© decree, 
© Succeſsful prove, Hypſipyla, to thee. 
© But ſtill of Jaſon nobler thoughts retain 2 
Enough for me o'er my own realms to reign; 
© May but the powers of heaven (l aſk no more) 
£ Safe reconvey me to my native ſhore. 1170 


_ © If that's denied, and you, my ſource of joy, 


* Bear, the ſoft token of our loves, a boy; 

Him, when mature, in kindneſs to your friend, 

„My parents” ſolace, to lölchos ſend; 

© If then perchance the venerable pair 

s Survive their woes, and breathe this vital air, 

There may he live, from Pelias far remov'd, 

By Grecians honour'd, who his father lov'd.” 
He ſpoke his laſt farewell then firſt aſcends 

The ſhip, and with him his illuſtrious friends. 1180 

In their due ſtations plac'd, cach ſeiz'd an oar, 

While Argus loos'd the cable from the ſhore. 

With active ſtrokes the vigorous heroes ſweep 

The ſounding boſom of the billowy deep. 

Az Orpheus counſell'd, and mild evening near, 

To Samothrace, EleQra's ifle, they ſteer, 

That there initiated in rites divine, 

Saſe might they ſail the navigable brine. 

But, muſe, preſume not of theſe rites to tell : 

Farewell, dread ifle ! dire deities, farewell! r190 

Let not my verſe theſe myſteries explain; 

To name is impions, to reveal profane. 

Thence the black main they laſl'd with all their 

might, | 

Thrace on their left, and Imbros on the right ; 

And ſafely, with the now-declining ſun, 

To far- projecting Cherſoneſus run. | 

Then ſtemm'd they, aided by the ſouthern gales, 

The ſtormy Helleſpont with ſwelling fails, 

Left the high-ſurging ſea with morning light, 

And reach'd Sigæum with approaching night. 

1201 

They ſaw Abydos on the ſtormy tide. 

Thence ſail'd they by Percote's paſture lands, 

Pityca's meadows, and Abarnis' ſands : 

And nightly, favour'd by the friendly blaſt, 

The purple-foaming Helleſpont they paſt. 

An ancient ifland in Propontis lies, 

That towering lifts its ſummit to the ſkies; 

Near Phrygia's corn-abounding coaſt it ſtands, 

And far-projeQing all the main commands; 1210 


To this fair port, with gentle-breathing gales, 


An iſland this, ſave where the iſthmus' chain 

Connects both lands, and curbs the boiſterous 
main. 2 i [roar, 

Round its rough ſides the thundering tempeſts 

And a ſafe bay is form'd on either ſhore. 

Æſepusꝰ waters near this iſthmus fall: | 

And bordering tribes the mountain Aron call. 

On 8 mountain, barbarous, fierce, and 

bold, 

Dwell mighty giants, hideous to behold; 

And, wonderful to tell! each monſter ſtands 

With ſix huge arms, and ſix rapacious hands; 1220 

Two pendent on their ſhaggy ſhoulders grow, 


| As oft they aſx'd what cities neighbouring lay, 


| The chieſs, who choſe aboard the ſhip to ſtay, 


And four deform their horrid ſides below. 
TxAN 8. II. 


From their bleak mountains ruſk into the plain, 
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The lowland iſthmus, verging to the main, 
The Dolian's till'd, and all the fertile plain. : 
O'er theſe reign'd Cyzicus, the brave, the young, 
Who from the gallant warrior, Eneus, ſprung. 
The daughter of Euforus, firſt in fame, 
Bore Cyzicus, Æneta was her name. 
Secure they liv's, and free from war's alarms, 
Though carth's huge ſons were terrible in arms. 
Sprung from the monarch of the hoary tide, 1231 
On Neptune's aid the Dolian race rely'd. 


This friendly ſhore, Theſſalian Argo fails. 
Here the rope-faſten'd ſtone they heave on ſhore, 
Which ſerv'd as anchor to the ſhip before, 
But now too light, ſo Typhis bids, they bring, 
And leave it at the pure Artacian ſpring ; 

Then chooſe another on the rocky bay, 1239 
More ponderous far, the rolling ſuip to ſtay. 
There the firſt ſtone unnumber'd years remain'd, 
Till, as Apollo's oracle ordain'd, 

Th' lonians ſound, with rites myſterious grac'd, 
And ſacred to Jaſonian Pallas plac'd. i 
Soon as the Dolians, near approaching, knew 
Theſſalian Argo, and the godlike crew, 
Led on by Cyzicus they haſte to meet 
The princely band, and amicably greet: 
Invite them down the winding bay to fall, 
And fix their cable near the city-wall. 
Thus friendly treated, the Pelaſgic train 
Strive with their oars th" interior port to gain. 
Then firſt Ecbaſian Phœbus they adore, 
And rear an altar on the ſounding ſhore. | 
To them the king diſpatch'd, with heart benign, 
Fat ſheep, and ſtrong exhilarating wine. 
For thus the ſacred oracle foretoid, 

* When here arrives a band of heroes bold, 
* With kind complacence treat the godlike crew, 
* Meet not in arms, but pay them honours due!” 


Scarce had the down the monarch's cheeks o'er- 
| 1267 


1250 


ſpread; 

No children yet had bleſe d the nuptial bed. 
Clita, his lovely queen, the young, the fair, 
Renown'd for beauty, and her golden hair, 
Sprung from Percoſian Merops, ſtill remains 
A ſtranger to Lucina's cruel pains. 

Late from her father's court the king convey'd, 
With ample dower enrich'd, the blameleſs maid ; 
Yet he neglects the genial bed, and feaſts, 
All fears far baniſhing, with foreign gueſts. 1270 
Oft he inquires of Pelias' ſtern command, 
And why the heroes left their native land. 


And in Propontis which the ſafeſt bay. 
But ſcanty knowledge could the king beſtow, 
Though it behov'd them much theſe truths to 

know, e 
When morning roſe, tlie Dindymean ſteep 
Some mount, to view the navigable deep, 
And all its winding bays; the road they came - 
They honour'd with illuſtrious Jaſon's name. 128a - 


Remov'd her from the moorings where the 
lay. 
Meanwhile the ſons of earth, a numerous train, 
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Beſiege the pervious bay, and ſtrive to block 

Its mouth with maſſy fragments from the rock; 
Intending there Theſlalia's pine to keep 

Hemm'd up, like ſome huge monſter of the deep. 
But Hercules remain'd : his bow he drew, 

And heaps of giants with his arrews flew. 1290 
The reſt enrag'd, rough, rocky fragments tore, 
Hurl'd high in air, and thunder'd from the ſhore. 
(This Jabour ſtill for Hercules remain'd, 

By Juno, Jove's imperial queen, ordain'd) 

And fiercely now the glowing battle burn'd, 
When lo! the chiefs from Dindymus return'd, 
Attack'd the deſperate giants in the rear, 

And dealt deſtruction with the dart and ſpear; 
Till earth's fierce ſons, defil'd with wounds and 


gore, 
Dropp'd dead: their bodies cover'd half the 
' ſhore. 1300 
As near the ſea's broad brink, with ſturdy ſtrokes, 
Aſſiduous woodmen fell aſpiring oaks; 
Then draw them in due order from the flood, 
And thus well drench'd they cleave with eaſe the 
wood : 
Thus at the er:trance of the hoary bay, 
The frequent corſe of many. a giant lay; 
Some, tumbled headlong, made the ſea their grave, 
While their legs rofe above the briny wave; 
Some o'er the ſands their horrid viſage ſhow, 
Their feet deep rooted in the mud below. 1310 
Thus their huge trunks afford abundant fare 
To Neptune's fiſhes, and the birds of air, 
Soon as concluded was the bloody fray, 
And favouring breezes call'd the chicts away, 
They loos'd; o'er ſwelling ocean ſouthern gales 
Breath'd all day long, and fil'd their bellying 
fails, : 
Night roſe, the favouring gales no longer laſt, 
The ſhip drives backward with the ſtormy blaſt. 
Again they harbour on the friendly coaſt, 
Where late the Dolizns entertain'd the hoſt; 1320 
And round the rock the ſteady cable bind, 
The rock ev'n now to facred fame conſign'd. 
Here through the gloom of night again they came, 
And knew not that the country was the ſame. 
Nor knew the Dolians, ſo dark night prevail'd, 
hat back to Cyzicum the Greeks had ſail'd; 
But deem'd the chiefs a band of Macrian foes : 
'to arms they call, and force to force oppoſe. 
A gleamy luſtre glanc'd along the field, 
While ſpear met ſpear, and ſhield encounter'd 
ſhield. 1330 
In ſun- ſeorch'd buſhes thus the bickering blaze 
Flames forth, and crackling on the branches 
preys. 
Dire was the conflict; on the fatal plain 
Their prince, alas! was number d with the tain. 
His queen and bridal bed beheld he ne'er again. 
For Jaſon ſpy'd the prince advancing near, 
And through his boſom plung'd the furious ſpear ; 
The ribs it broke, and circamſcrib'd his date, 
Wing'd*with th' inevitable will of fate. 
Fate, like a wall, devoted man ſurrounds, 1340 
And faſt confines him in its circling bounds. 
Himſelf he deem'd, in that diſorder'd fight, 
Vainly he deem'd protected by the night: 


The favouring night, alas! produc'd his bane, 
And chiefs unnumber'd with their prince were 
For Hercules, with his all- conquering bow, [flain, 
Difpatch'd Telecles to the ſhades below, 

And Megabrontes: by Acaſtus' hand 

Pale Sphodris lay extended on the ſtrand. 

Feleus to Pluto's dark dominions gave t 35% 
Zelys the hardy, and Gephyrus brave. 

Bold Tclamon, well-ſkill'd the lance to wield, 
Leſt Baſilcus expiring on the field. 


Next Idas vanquiſh'd Promeus by his ſide; 


By warlike Clytius Hyacinthus dy'd. 

Fair Leda's ſons, in bloody combat ſxill'd, 

Fierce Megaloſſacus and Phlogius kill'd. 

And Meleager added two to theſe, 

Itymoncus and valiant Artaces. 5 | 

Theſe all were chiefs in fighting fields approv'd, 

Deplor'd as heroes, and as brothers lov'd. 1361 

The reſt for ſafety on their flight rely 

{ As trembling doves before the falcon fly); 

Then to the city-gates tumultuous prefs, 

And raiſe the piercing cry of deep diftreſs : 

The city mourn'd ; they deem'd, return'd from 

That hoſtile Macrians had renew'd the war. [far, 

But hen the roſy morn began to wake, 

All found their irretrievable miſtake. 

Hcart-rending grief oppreſs'd the Grecian train, 

To lee the hoſpitable monarch ſlain, 1371 

A clay- cold corfe, extended on the ſhore, 

Deform'd with duſt, and all beſmear'd with gore. 

Ihe Greeks and Dolians, ſunk in deep defpair, 

Mourn three long days, and rend their gracefal 
hair. 

A tomb they rear upon the riſing ground, 

And clad in brazen arms thrice march around; 

Then for rhe monarch, on Limonia's plain, 

Of rites obſervant, funeral- games ordain. 

There ſtands the tomb, adorn'd with honours 
due, 1 368 

Which diſtant ages will with ſorrow view. 

When the fad news at Clita's car arriv'd, 

Not long the queen her monarch's fate ſurviv'd; 

But woe augmenting, round her neck ſhe tied 

Ihe nooſe diſhoneſt, and unſeemly died. 

Her mournful dirge the weeping dryads ſung, 

While Dindymus with lamentations rung; 

Aud all the tears that from their eye-lids fell, 

The gods transform'd in pity to a well; 

In cryſtal ſtreams it murmurs ſtill, and weeps, 1398 

And ſtill the name of wretched Clita keeps, 

A day fo diſmal, ſo replete with woes, 

Till this ſad. day, to Dolians never roſe. 

Deep, deep immers'd in forrow they remain'd, 

And all from life-ſupporting food abſtain'd ; 

Save ſuch poor pittance as man's needs require, 

Of corn unground, or unprepar'd by fire. 

And annual, on this day, the Dolians ſtill 

Siſt coarſeſt meal, and at the public mill. 

Thenceforth twelve days and nights dire ſtorms 

prevail, 1400 

Nor could the chiefs unfurl the ſwelling ſail. 

The following night, by fleep's ſoft power op- 

Once more in Cyzicum the heroes reſt; I preſs d, 

Mopſus alone and brave Acaſtus keep 


| The watch nocturnal, while their comrades ſleep 
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When, lo! a Halcyon, of cerulean hue, 

O'er the fair head of ſlumbering Jaſon flew, 

In airy circles, wond'rous to behold, 

And, ſcreaming loud, the ceaſing ſtorm foretold. 

The grateful ſound attentive Mopſus heard, 1410 

And mark'd the meaning of the ſea-bred bird; 

(Which gently rifing from the deck below, 

Perch'd on the ſummit of th' aerial prow) 

Then rous'd he Jaſon from his fleecy bed. 

Of theeps' ſoft ſkins compos'd, and thus he ſaid; 

0 ſon of Xſon hear be this thy care, 

* Haſte, to the fane of Dindymus repair; 

© There Cybele with ſacrifice implore, 

© So will the winds tempeſtuous ceaſe to roar. - 

© For this proclaim'd the boding Halcyon true, 

© As round thee ſunk in deep repoſe ſhe flew. 1421 

© By Cybele's dread power the vaſt profound, 

© And all the winds in harmony are bound. 

© By her ſubſiſts prolific earth below, 

© And high Olympus, ever crown'd with ſnow. 

© Jove yields when ſhe aſcends the courts of day, 

© And all the powers immortal own her ſway.” 
To Jaſon thus the venerable ſeer ; 

And welcome came the tidings to his ear. 

Inſtant the chief, exulting with a bound, 1430 

Sprung from the bed, and wak'd his comrades 

round, 
Elate with joy his looks, his words unfold 


The glad preſage which Mopſus had foretold. 


Then from the ſtalls the youths appointed drove 

Selected oxen to the heights above. 

Some from the rock unloos'd the corded ſtay, 

And with fleet oars approach'd the Thracian bay. 

From thence the top of Dindymus they gain'd; 

Few were the heroes that aboard remain'd : 1439 

By thoſe the Macrian rocks, and Thracian land 

NireQly oppeſite, appear'd at hand; 

The Thracian Boſphorus here, involv'd in ſhade, 

And Myfia's riſing mountains were ſurvey'd; 

There where his waters black Æſepus pours, 

Nep:a's plain, and Adraſteia's tow'rs, 

A vine's vaſt trunk adorn'd with branches ſtood, 

Though old, yet ſound, and long had grac'd the 
wood: 

This trunk they hew'd, and made by Argus' ſkill, 

An image of the goddeſs of the hill ; 

Which oa the rocky eminence they plac'd, 1450 

Vith the thick boughs of circling beeches grac'd. 

They rear an altar then on riſing ground, 

Of {tones that readieſt lay, and wide around 

Diſpoſe the branches of the ſacred oak, 

And Dindymus's deity invoke, 8 

The guardian power of Phrygia's hills and woods, 

The venerable mother of the gods. 

On Tityas and Cyllenus too they call, | 

Of all her prieſts moſt lov'd, and honour'd moſt 
of all: | 

For ſcill prophetic they alone are fam'd; 1460 

lacan Dactyli theſe pricſts are nam'd; X 

Both whom Anchiala in Dicte's cave 

Brought forth, where chill Oaxis roll his wave. 

While on the burning vidims Jaſon pours 

libations due, the goddeſs he implores 

To ſmile propitious on the Grecian train, 

And ſtill the tempeſts of the roaring main. 


| 
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Then Orpheus call'd, and youthful chiefs advance, 

All clad in arms, to lead the martial dance; 

With flaſhing ſwords they clatter'd on their 
ſhields, : . 1470 

And fill'd with feſtive ſounds th' atrial fields. 

Loſt in theſe ſounds was every doleful ſtrain, 

And their loud wailings for their monarch flain. - 

The Phrygians ſtill their gaddeſs' favour win, 

By the revolving wheel and timbril's din. 

Of theſe pure rites the mighty mother ſhow'd 


| Her mind approving, by theſe ſigns beſtow'd: 


Boughs bend with fruit, each from her boſom 
pours 

Herbs ever green, 2nd voluntary flow'rs. 

Fierce foreſt beaſts forſake the lonely den, 1480 

Approach with gentleneſs, ahd fawn on men, 

A pleaſing omen, and more wond'rous (till 

The goddeſs gave: the Dindymean hill, 

That ne'er knew water on its airy brow, 

Burſts into ſtreams, and founts perennial flow. 

This wonder ſtill the Phrygian ſh-pherds ſing, 

And give the name of Jafon to the fpring. 

Then on the mount the chiefs the feaſt prolang, 

And praiſe the venerable queen in ſong. 1439 

Bur when the morning roſe they plied their oars, 

And the wind cealing, left the Phrygian ſhores. 

Then fair contention fir'd the princely train, 

Who beſt the toil of rowing could ſuſtain. 

For now the howling ſturm was lull'd to ſleep; 

Ethereal mildnefs had compos'd the deep. 

On the calm ſea the labouring chiefs rely'd ; 

Fleet flew the ſhip along the yielding tide ; 

Not Neptune's ſteeds fo ſwift, with looſen'd reins, 

Skim the light level of the liquid plains. 

But when with even-tide the bluſtering breeze 

Bruſh'd the broad boſom of the ſwelling ſeas, 

The wearied chiefs their toilſome courſe repreſs'd, 

And all, fave great Alcides, ſunk to reſt. 

Swift through che waves his arm unaided drew 

The ſhip, decp-laden with the drowſy crew. 

Through all her planks the well-compaQted pine 

Shook, as his oars diſpers'd the foamy brine. 

But ſoon the heroes view'd the Myſian ſhore, 

As by the mouth of Ryndacus they bore. 

On Phrygia's fields a wiſhſul look they caſt, 1510 

And huge Ægæon's promontory pals'd, 

When great Alcides, at one lucklefs ſtroke, 

His oar, hard ſtraining, near the middle broke. 

One part was ſwallow'd in the whelming main, 

One, though he fell, his graſping hands retain ; 

Backward he fell, but ſoon his ſeat regain d, 

And lothing reſt in mute amaze remain'd. 

What time the weary labourer, wanting reſt, 

Hies to his cot with pining faſt oppreſs d; 

Ev'n in the entrance of his rural door 1520 

His tottering knees he hends, and moves no 

more ; 

His duſty limbs he views, and callous hands, 

And curſes hunger's inſolent demands : 

Then, not till then, the chiefs to Chius row, 

Chius, whoſe ſtreams around Arganthon Now. 

The friendly Myſians on their peaceful coaſt 

Receive with hoſpitality the hoſt ; 

Abundant ſtores they ſend, with hearts benign, 

Fat ſheep, and ſtrong 3 wine. 1529 
YE 9 
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Some bring dry wood, and ſome in order ſpread 
Soft leaves and herbage for a ſpacious bed : 
Some from the flint elicit living fire; 

S «me mix the wines that generous deeds inſpire : 
The feaſt they crown, and rites to Phebus pay, 
Ecbaſian Phœbus at the cloſe of day. 

But Hercules the genial feaſt declin'd, 

And ſought the wood a fitting oar to find. 

Nor long he ſought before a fir he found ; 

Few leaves adorn'd it, and few branches crown'd ; 
Yet as the poplar's ſtem aſpires on high, 1540 
"This fir, fo ſtout and tall, attracts his eye. | 
On the green graſs his bow he laid aſide, 

His arrowy quiver, and the lion's hide. 

Firſt with his club the ſolid ſoil he ſhook, 


Then in both arms, aſſur'd, the fir-tree took; 


Firm on his feet he ſtood with bended knee; 
His big broad ſhoulder lean'd againſt the tree; 
'Then heav'd it up, deep-rooted in the ground, 
Clogg'd with the ſoil's impediments around. 

As when beneath Orion's wint'ry reign, 1550 
he ſudden tempeſt ruſhes from the main, ; 
Some tall ſhip's maſt it tears, and every ſtay, 

And all the cordage, all the fails avay : 

Thus he the trunk; then took, in haſte to go, 

The hide, the club, his arrows, and his bow. 
Meanwhile, preparing for his friend's return 

A ready ſupper, with his brazen urn 

Alone rev'd Hylas o'er the ſields to bring 

"The pureſt water from the facred fpring. 

For to ſuch taſks Alcides train'd his ſquire, 1560 

Whom firſt he took an infant from his ſire 

Theodamas ; but him with ſword ſevere 

He flew, who churliſh had refu-'d a ſteer. 

For when Theodamas, oppreſs'd with care, 

Turn'd the freſh furrow with his ſhining ſhare, 

He diſobey'd, ah wretch ! the chief's command, 

Who claim'd the labouring ox that till'd the land. 

But know, Alcides fought for cauſe to bring 

War on Dryopia's kingdom and the king, 1569 

For barbarous acts, and rights neglected long. 
But rove not, Mule, digreſſive from the ſong. 

Soon faithful Hylas to the founrain came, 

Which Myſian ſhepherds cryſtal Pegæ name; 

It chanc'd the nymphs, in neighbouring ſtreams 

that dwell, 

Then kept a concert at the ſacred well, 

In Dian's praiſe they rais'd the nightly ſong, 

All who to high, acrial hills belong; 

All who in caverns hide, or devious rove 

The mouutain-foreſt, or the ſhady grove. 

When from her ſpring, unſullied with a ſtain, 15 80 

Rofe Ephydatia, to attend the train, 

The form of Hylas ruſh'd upon her ſight, 

In every grace of bluſhing beauty bright : 

For the full moon a beamy luſtre ſhed, 

And heighten'd all the honours of his head. 

Fir'd with love's ſudden flame, by Venus rais'd, 

"The frantic naiad languiſh' d as ſhe gaz'd : 

And ſoon as, ſtooping to receive the tide, 

He to the ſtream his brazen urn apply'd, 

In guſh'd the foaming waves; the nymph with joy 
Sprung ſrom the deep to kiſothe charming boy. 1591 
Her left arm round his lovely neck ſhe threw, 


AndHwith her right band go the bottom drow. 


Firſt Polyphemus heard, as wandering nigh 

This fatal ſount, the youth's diſtreſsſul cry, 

(In ſearch of Hercules he rov'd the wood) 

And hied with haſty footſteps to the flood. 

As when a lion from his cavern'd rock, 

At diſtance hears the bleatings of the flock, 

To ſeize his prey he ſprings, with hunger bold, 16cq 
But faithful ſhepherds had ſecur'd the fold; 
Defeated of his prize, he roars amain, 

Rends his hoarſe throat, and terrifies the ſwain : 
Thus Polyphemus call'd with voice profound, 
And vainly anxious rov'd the foreſt round. 

At length retreating, he the path explor'd 
Through which he came, and drew histruſty ſword, 
Leſt ſavage beaſts ſhould feize him for their prey, 
Or nightly robbers intercept his way. 

And as he brandiſh'd the bright burniſh'd blade, 
He met Alcides in the gloomy ſhade, 1611 
Unknown at firſt, but as he nearer drew, 

His friend returning to the ſhip he knew. 
Though his breath falters, and his ſpirits fail, 

He thus reveals the melancholy tale: 

% Hard is my lot, and much averſe my will, 
Jo be the firſt ſad meſſenger of ill; 

« Young Hylas went to fetch freſh water late, 
Not yet return'd ; | tremble for his fate: 

© By robbers ſeiz'd or beaſts, tis hard to gueſs; 
* T heard his cry, the ſignal of diſtreſs :”” 1621 
Thus he: the ſweat from great Alcides flow'd, 
And the black blood through all his body glow'd; 
Enrag'd, the fir-tree on the ground he threw, 
And, where his feet, or frenzy hurried, flew. 

As when a bull, whom galling gadflies wound, 
Forſakes the meadows, and the marſhy ground, 
he flowery food, the herd and herdſmen ſhuns, 
Now ſtands ſtock-ſtill, aud reſtleſs now he tuns; 
Stung by the breeze, he maddens with the pain, 
Toſles aloft his head, and roars amain : 1631 
Thus ran the raging chief with matchleſs force, 
Then ſudden ſtopp'd he, wearied with the courſe, 
Anxious in vain, he rov'd the foreſt round, 
The diſtant hills and vales his voice rebound. 
Now o'er the lofty mountains roſe in view, 

The morning-ſtar, and mildeſt breezes blew : 

That inſtant Tiphys bade the heroes ſail, 

Aſcend the veſſel, and enjoy the gale. 

The ready crew obey the pilot's word, 1646 

Their anchor weigh, and haul the cords aboard; 

Then give the ſtretching canvaſs to the wind 

And leave the Peſidean rocks behind, 

When from the roſy orient, beaming bright, 

meas touch the foot-worn paths with light ; 

And 0 viſt meads the glittering: dew-dreps 
thin'd, 

They wiſs'd thoſe friends their folly left behind. 

Then roſe contention keen, and pungent grief, 

For thus abandoning their braveſt chief. 

la filence Jaſon ſat, and long ſuppreſs'd, 1659 

Though griev'd, the labouring anguiſh of his 
breaſt. . | 

Brave Telamon, with anger kindling, ſpoke : 

„ Mute is thy tongue, and unconcern'd thy 

% look: 

«& To leave unconquer'd Hercules behind 


ö * Was a baſe project, and by thee deſigu'd; 
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« Leſt, when to Greece we ſteer the ſailing pine, 
« His brighter glories ſhould out-dazzle thine. 
« Put words avail not—-! renounce the band, 
« Whoſe ſelfiſh wiles this ſtratagem have plann'd.“ 
Thus ſpoke ZEacides, inflam'd with ire, 1660 
His eye-balls ſparkling like the burnic fire; 
On Tiphys then, by rage impell'd, he flew : 
And once more Myſia had receiv'd the crew; 
Again the heroes the ſame courſe had ſail'd, 
Though _—_ winds and raging waves pre- 
vail'd, 
Had not bold Boreas' ſons the chief addreſs'd, 
And, nobly daring, his rough rage repreſs'd. 
(Ill fated youths . for that heroic deed 
Doom'd by the hands of Hercules to bleed. 1669 
For when returning home their courſe they ſped, 
From funeral games perform'd for Pelias dead, 
In ſca-girt Tenos he the brothers flew, 
And o'er their graves in heapy hillocks threw 
The crumbling mould; then with two columns 
crown'd, 
Erected high the death-devoted ground; 
And one ſtill moves, how marvelious the tale! 
With every motion cf the northern gale— 
But theſe are facts reſerv'd for future years 
Lo! ſudden, Glaucus to their ſight appears, 
Prophet of Nereus, riſing from the main, 1680 
Mot ſxill'd of all his fate-foretelling train. 
High o'er the waves he rear'd his ſhaggy head, 
With his ſtrong hand the rudder ſeiz'd, and faid : 
« Why firive ye thus, though Jove's high will 
« withſtands, 
To bear Alcides to the Colchian lands? 
* He muſt at Argos, ſo the fates ordain, 
And fo Euryſtheus has decreed, ſuſtain 
* Twelve mighty labours, thence be rais'd above, 
To high Olympus, and the court of Jove. 
* Ccaſe for Amphytrion's ſon, your murmurs 
« ceaſe, 
* And lull the ſorrows of your ſouls to peace. 1691 
% In Myſia, where meandring Chius ſtrays, 
* Muſt Polyphemus a proud city raiſe : 
“Then, mid the Calybes, a deſperate clan, 
* Expires on Scythian plains the gallant man. 
But ſtrange is Hylas' fate: his youthful charms 
« EFntic'd a nymph, who claſp'd him in her arms. 
* Now the bleſt pair the bands of Hymen bind; 
* In ſearch of him the chiefs are left behind.” 
This ſaid, he plung'd into the gulf profound, 


The purple ocean foam'd in eddies round. 1701 
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The god deſcending with reſiſtleſo ſway, 
Impell'd the hollow veſſel on her way, 

The chiefs rejoic'd this prodigy to view, 

And inſtant Telamon to Jaſon flew 

In friendly ſort, and in his right he took 

The prince's hand, and thus embracing ſpoke : 

„ Illuſtrious chief, let not thine anger riſe 

“At aught I ſaid impetuous and unwiſe, 

« Griet tor my friend has made me indiſercet, 1710 
And utter words for Jaſon's ear unmeet ; 

« Thoſe to the winds wide ſcattering let us give, 
« And, as before, in friendly concord live.” 

| Then Jaſon thus: © Thy cenſures wound my 

« mind, : 

* Which ſay, I left the braveſt Greek behind. 
Vet though thy words reproachſul guilt ſuggeſt, 
Rage dwells not long in Jaſon's generous breaſt; 


| © Since not for flocks or riches we contend, 


“% But a bold hero, and a faithful friend. _ 
« And thou, I truſt, if reaſon calls, wilt be 1720 
« As firm and warm an advocate for me.“ 

He ſpoke ; and now, the hateful conteſt o'er, 
The chiefs reſum'd the ſeats they eld before. 
But for thoſe heroes, whom they left behind, 

By Jove's decree are various cares deſign'd. 

Nam'd from its ſtream, the boaſt of future days, 

Muſt one on Myſian plains a city raiſe : 

One (great Alcides) other toils muſt ſhare, 

And learn Euryſtheus' ſtern commands to bear. 

Long time he threaten'd, for his Hylas loſt, 1730 

Infant deſtruction to the Myſian coaſt, 

Unleſs the Myſians to his arms reftor'd, 

Alive or dead, the partner of his board. 

Of all their bands the choiceſt youths they choſe, 

And them as pledges of their faith propoſe ; 

Then ſwore they all, their ſearch weuld never end, 

Till haply they had found the hero's friend. 

Still to this day the fond Cianians ſeek 

(All who at Trachin dwell) the lovely Greek. 

For beauteous youths, to Trachin's walls con- 
vey'd, 2 1740 

Were there as pledges to Alcides paid. E 

Meanwhile all day and night riſk breezes blew, 
Fleet o'er the foaming flood the veſſel flew ; 
But when the dawn gave promiſe of the day, 
The winds expiring gently died away. 

A land projecting o'er the bay below 

The chiefs diſcover'd, and to this they row ; 
This peaceful port a while the Minyans choſe, 
And, as they reach'd it, grateful morning roſe. 


N NOTES ON BOOK I. 


Ver. I. Thus begins Homer's Batrachomya- 
chia, the 17th Id. of Theocritus, and Aratus's 
poem, 

See alſo on theſe words the Gr. Schol, and | 
Hoclzlinus's note. 


. ws For Pelias, ſon, &c. ſee the pre- 

ace. | | 32 | 

Colchos, now called Mengrelia, is bounded on 

the north by part of Sarmatia, on the weſt by ſo 

much of the Euxine ſea, as extends from the river 
R ij | 
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ry to the mouth of the river Phaſis, on the 
— by part of Cappadocia, and on the eaſt by 
ria. 


Ver. 5. 
hen Argo paſs'd 
Through Boſphorus betwixt the juſtling rocks. 
d f Milt. Par. Left. B. ii. 1017. 


Two rocks at the entrance of the Euxine ſea, 
called Symplegades by the Grecians, by Juvenal 
Concurentia ſaxa ; becauſe they were ſo near, that, 
as a ſhip varied its courſe, they ſeemed to open 

d ſhut; or, as Milton expreſſes it, to juſile one 
another. They were alſo called Cyanean, from 
their dark colour. 

Ver. 13. A river in Theſlaly, according to A- 
pollonius, Callimachus, and others. But ſome are 
of opinion, that Anaurus, as its etymolagy im- 

Plies, is the general name of any torrent. Vale- 
rius Flaccus, relating the ſame ſtory, mentions 
the river Enipeus. 

Ver. 33. The Pæonians of Thrace lived upon 
the Hebrus; and all the people of tnat region vere 
at one time great in ſcience. The Grecians ac- 
knowledged they were greatly indebted to them ; 
and the muſes are ſaid to have come from thoſe 
parts. The Pierians were as famed for poetry 
and muſic, as the Pzonians were for phyſic. Tha- 
myras, Eumolpus, Linus, Thymztes and Mu- 
{zus, were ſuppoſed to have been of this country. 
Orpheus alſo is aſcribed to Thrace; who is ſaid 
to have ſoothed the ſavage rage, and to have ani- 
miated the very rocks to harmony. Bryant's 
Myth, | 


Ver. 35. : | 
Mulcentem tigres et agentem carmine quercus. 
. | | Virg. Georg. iv. 5 10 
Ver. 42. Orpheus, in the Argonautic poem 
aſcribed to him, gives the ſame account of him- 
ſelf. | 


Kai A Exixty 194 pny ro ako i νν 
OSR xt To pilrwy Wg0xtw EAI GUY d, 
KnAtow Ii os 9noas N igniTa xai wiring. 

Orph. Arg. 71. 


Ver. 71. It is fabled that this perſon was a 
Theſſalian virgin, the daughter of Elatus, one of 
the Lapitbæ; who, having been violated by Nep- 
tune, obtained of him, as the reward of her pro- 
ſtitution, that ſhe might be transformed into a 
man, and rendered invulnerable. Thus chavging 
her ſex, ſhe changed her name into Czneus, being 
| befgre called Cenis. Sce Ovid's Metam. and 
Pirg. nu. vi. 448. 

Ver. 79. Mopſus was ſurnamed the Titareſian, 

rom Titareſus, the name of a place and river in 

efſaly. Thus Heſiod in Scut. Herc. I. 181. 


'r AuTVX/Iny TiTaghoio— 

Ver. 125. Theſeus, by the help of his friend Piri- 
thoũs, had ſtolen Helen from the l emple of Diana, 
and carried her off; in return for this ſervice, he 
afliſted Pirithoüs in the rape of Pr ſerpine. In 

order to accomplith this deſign, they went down 


to the infernal regions together : hut Pluto, hay. 
ing diſcovered their intentions, expoſed Pirithöus 
to the dog Cerberus, who devoured him, aud 
chained Theſeus to the mountain Tænarus. 
Plutarch's Life of Theſeus, 

Ver. 138. Apollonius calls him "Agyos dg, 
the ſon of Areſtor. But Banier remarks that we 
ought to read (as Meziriac has recommended) 
&Ax:x]ogiang, the ſon- uf Alector. For, Argus the fon 
of Areſtor, preceded the time of the Argonauts 
eight or nine generations: but moſt of the anci- 
ents agree, that the ſhip Argo was built by Argus 
the {on of Alector, who lived in the time of the 
Argonauts, Banier's Myth. Vol. iv. 

Ver. 147. Iphiclus had ſeized upon the oxen of 
Tyro, the mother of Neleus. "Theſe Neleus de- 
mands, but is denied by Iphiclus. Pero, the daugh- 
ter of Neleus was promiſed in marriage to him 
who recovered theſe oxen from Iphiclus. Melam- 
pus undertakes the recovery; but being vanquiſh- 
ed, is thrown into priſon. Sec Homer's Od. B. 
xi. 290. 

Ibid. He is mentioned in the ſame manner by 
Orpheus and Valerius Flaccus. 


» 


ACav]os wais vlog naubs xtgrior; INH, 

Tov & UTMUOTTEKEvN Tixty ATION Evax| 

Ae Wage Xi9uci Pronmins "AvTiGvegt, 

Toa x& Wavrooyvny i xa Fighwrov uf? 

Þ09iCos. Orph. Arg. 185. 


— Phoebus Idmon, 

Curi genitor tribuit monita prænoſcere Diviim, 
Omnia, ſeu flammas, ſeu lubrica cominũs cxta, 
Seu plenum certis interroget acra pennis. 

Fal. Flac. B. i. 228. 


Ver. 180. There were two grand diviſions ef 
the religious ceremonies of the ancients, viz. into 
$#Tv;z and Av, i. e. thoſe where fire was heap. 
ed upon the altar, and thoſe which were not ac- 
companied with fire. The o#unre u were 


| obſervations made from the victims at the time 
| they were burning; which was the province af 


the Haruſpices : the oyuarez &rver referred to the 
flight of birds, and ſuch obſervations as the augurs 


collected from them. Thus Euripides, in Bacchs, 


ver. 25 7. ; ' 
Exomiiv liger, xapaigey widys Flgny' 
Thus Ovid : | 
— cui poſſe ſiguras 
Sumere quas vellet, rurſuſque reponere ſumptas, 
Neptunus dederat, Nelei ſanguinis auctor. 
Met. X11, $55s 


And Seneca : 
Sumere innumeras ſolitum figuras. Med. 635. 


Ver. 222. The text has Polyphemus; which is 
undoubtedly a falſe reading, as Valerius Flaccus 
and Pauſanias ſeem to confirm. The annotator to 
Mr. Pope's Odyfley, not ſuſpecting this, was led 
into a pleaſant miſtake. “ If Polyphemy (ſays he, 
Od. ix. 569), had really this quality of running 
upon the waves, he might have deſtroyed Ulyſles 
without throwing this mountain : but Apollonius 
is undoubtedly bog of an abſurdity, and one 
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might rather believe that he would ſink the earth 
at every ſtep, than run upon the waters with ſuch 
lightnels as not to wet his feet.“ As this deſcrip- 
tion of the ſwiſtneſs of Euphemus is originally ta- 
ken from Homer's account of the mares of Erict- 
honius, of Virgil's deſcription of Camillus's ſwift- | 
neſs, ſeems copied from thele beautiful lines of A- 
pollonius. See Pope's 11. B. xx. 270. 


Theſelightly ſkimming, when they ſwept the plain, 
Nor ply'd the graſs, nor bent the tender grain : 
And when along the level ſeas they flew, 

Scarce on the ſurface curl'd the briny dew, 


IIla vel intactæ ſegetis per ſumma volaret 
Gramina, nec teneres curſu læſiſſet ariſtas : 

Vel mare per medium, fluctu ſuſpenſa tumenti, 
Ferret iter, celeres nec tingeret æquort plantas. 


Ver. 25 1. Our poet, in his account of this hero, 
follows Orpheus very cloſely. Valerius Flacæus | 
makes no mention of him. I 

Ver. 273. Milton's deſcription of Raphael is 
ſimilar to this: 
like Maia's ſon he ſtood, 

And ſhook his plumes, that heavenly fragrance 
fill'd 

The circuit wide ; &c. Par. Left, B. v. 28 5 

Apollonius in this beautiful deſcription, has far ex- 

ceeded his venerable maſter ; who ſays only, 


— K TExTIOUG RET 11»[0 
Zins xal Kakais, dimes A HEaYETUT. 


Orph. Arg. 219. 


Ver. 287. The Argonauts were diſtinguiſhed 
by the appellation of Minyz; a title which they 
took as being deſcended from the daughters of 
Minyas, a Bœotian prince, the ſon of Orchomenus, 
who built a city of that name in Bœotia. 

Ver. 291. A city of Theſſaly, and the birth- 
place of Jaſon. It was alſo called Lariſſa (as Pom- 
ponius Mela aſſerts) ; hence Lariſſæus Achilles. 

n Jig. 

Ver. 292. Pagaſæ is a town and promontory 
of "Theſſaly. Here Argo was built; and from 
that circumſtance, &747is veurnyla;, the bay is 
ſuppoſed to have derived its name. 

Ver, 319. For an account of Phrixus ſee the 
preface, 

Ver. 327. This aſſecting ſcene is extremely na- 
tural, and drawn by our poet in a manner the 
moſt maſterly. He is no where happier than in 
the exccution of theſe pathetic pieces. I his part- 
ing interview, the epiſode of Hypſipyla, and the 
loves of Medea and Jaſon, have bcen admired and 
imitated by the poets of ancient and modern 
times, 

Ver. 379. Thus Telemachus addrefles his mo- 

r in Homer, and Turnus in Virgil. 

Tears and apprehenſions of danger were deem- 
ed bad prefages, when the people were going to 
war, 


Ne, quzſo, ne me lacrymis, neve omine tanto 
Proſequere, in duri certamina martis euntem. 
Virg. An. xii. 72 | 


——0 royal mother, ceaſe your fears, 
Nor ſend me to the fight with boding tears. Pitt. 


Ver. 334. Virgil has manifeſtly borrowed this 


, compariſon, and appiled it to Æneas. B. iv. I43» 


As when from Lycia, bound in wint'ry froſt, 


Where Xanthus' ſtreams enrich the ſmiling coaſt, 


The beauteous Pheœbus in high pomp retires, 
And hears in Delos, &c. Pitt 


Ver. 447. It was requiſite to reſerve the beſt 
of the flocks and herds for the altar: they muſt 
be ſound and perfect in all their limbs, or they 
would be deemed a very unfit offering for the 


gods. Thus Achilles in Homer, offers up to A- 


pollo—aproy xui aonv diywnrt Tia Tois Dis ws 
A, prod yu x01 Tice, lays Euſtathius on this 
paſſage, It is the precept of Virgil, that the cat- 
tle which are deſigned for the plough, for breed- 
ing and facrifices, ſhould he diſtinguiſhed by par- 
ticular marks, and ſeparated from the reſt. 


Continuoque notas, et nomina gentis inurunt. 
Georg. iii. 158. 

Ver. 456. The poet through this whole de- 
ſcription is agaeeably circumſtantial, He paints 
the buſy ſcene before us in the livelieſt colours. 
We are preſent to all the labours of his heroes. 
We ſee them conſtructing, launching and manning 
their ſhip, chooſing their ſeats. erecting their al- 
tar, and offering ſacrifice. We feel ourſelves al- 
ready intereſted, and cannot help joining with Ja- 
fon in his prayer, that ſucceſs may crown their 
enterpriſe. 

Ver. Fog. Embaſian and Ecbaſian are epithets 
which they applied to their tutelar god at the in- 
ſtant of their embarkation, and when they were 
about to land. 

Ver. 551. This ſpeech of ſdmon is calculated 
to excite our admiration and pity. We eannot 
but admire the courage and calmneſs of the hero, 
when he diſcloſes to his comrades the purpoſe of 
Apollo. He tells them, in a prophetic ſtrain, that 
they would be expoſed to dangers, but ſucceſsful 
at laſt; that, as to himſelf, he knew his doom, 
which was, that he muſt die in a diſtant country 
long before their return. Homer repreſents his 
hero weeping at his fate, Ng 4p ien Janguxiov 3 
our poet reſerves the tears of ſorrow for them, 
{rom whom they fall with a better grace : 


the hoſt the fate, of Idmon mourn, 


Ver. 52r, This circumſtance ſeems to be bor= 
rowed from that noble one of Achilles ſwearing 
by Lis ſceptre, in Homer; which paſſage both Vir» 
gil and Valerius Flaccus have cloſely imitated. 

Ver. 599. Iphimedia, the daughter of Triopas, 
and wife of Alveus, fell in love, with Neptune, by 
whom ſhe had two ſons, Ephaltes and Otus. Pre- 
ſuming on their gigantic ſtrength, they attempted 
to dethrone Jupiter; but were ſiain (as Homer 
and Pindar relate, and after them Apollonius) by 
Apollo at Naxus, and thrown into Tartarus by 
Pluto. 

Ver. 617. The following lines, to v. 720. are 
taken fiom Mr, Weil's trauſlation of the ſong of 
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Orpheus, and the ſetting out of the Argonauts; 
but many paſſages are much altered. 


Ver. 621. 
Namque canebat, uti magnum per inane coacta 
Semina terrarumque animzque mariſque fuiſſent, 
&c. ; Virg. Ec. 


Tor a full illuſtration of the propriety and beauty 


of this ſong, which Scaliger condemns, I beg leave 
to ſubjoin Mr. Wharton's judicious criticiſm, in 
His Obſervations on Spenſer's Facry Quecne.“ Sca- 
liger finds great fault with the ſubject of this ſong, 
and prefers to it the ſubjoct of Orpheus's ſong in 
Valerius Flaccus. By this piece cf criticiſm he 
has betrayed his ignorance of the nature of an- 
cient poeſy, and of the character of Orpheus. 
But the propriety of the ſubje& of this ſong is 
eaſily to be defended, without confidering the 
character of Orpheus. The occaſion of it was a 
quarrel among the Argonauts, whom Orpheus 
endeavours to pacify with the united powers of 
muſic and verſe. Lo this it may be added, that 
a ſong, whoſe ſubjeR is religious, and which af- 
ſerts the right of Jupiter to the poſſeſſion of O- 
lympus, was even expcdient, as one of the chicts 
had but juſt before ſpoken blaſphemy againſt him. 
Nor were the auditors of ſo mean a rank as Sca- 
liger would repreſent them: he terms them wir? 
militares; but it ſhould be conſidered, that they 
were princes and demigods. There is one cir- 
cumſtance belonging to the ſong of Orpheus in 
Apollonius, which gives it a manifeſt ſuperiority 
to that of Orpheus in Valerius Flaccus, I mean 
the deſign of it, which was to expreſs the vehe- 
mence of the paſſion, at once ſo agreeable to the 
well-known 1 of Orpheus, and ſo expreſ- 
five of the irreſiſtible influence of muſic. In the 
Latin poet, Orpheus ſings upon no occaſion, and 


to no end, unleſs to make the night paſs away 


more pleaſantly.” 


Ver. 636. Milton has undoubtedly copied this 


paſſage, Par. L. B. x. 580. 


how the ſerpent whom they call'd 
Ophion with Eurynome, the wide 
Encroaching Eve perhaps, had firſt the rule 
Of high Olympus, &c. n 


Apollonius, as well as Milton, has hinted that 
Option was of the ſerpent race. the 
vaſt ſpecies of the ſerpent breed. 

The upper part of Eurynome was a perfect fi- 
gure of a woman; the lower part, from the thighs 
downward, terminated in the tail of a fiſh. 


Lucian. 


Ver. 649. The effect which the harp and voice 


of Orpheus had upon the Argonauts, is here ele- | 


gantly deſcribed, When the poet had ended his 
fong, they, intent and bending towards him, till 
liſtened, and imagined him t;!| ſinging. Milton 
follows Apollonius very cloſe : 

The angel ended, and in Adam's ear 


So charming left his voice, that he a while 
Thought him {till ſpeaking, ill ſtood fix'd to 


hear, Far. Loft, J. viii. 1. 


Ver. 657. It was the cuſtom of the ancients at 
their ſolemn feſtivals, before they went to reſt, 
to ſacrifice the tongues of the victims to Mer. 


{ cury, the god of eloquence, pouring on them a 


libation of wine. This was done, either with a 
deſign to make an expiation for any indecent lan- 
guage that had been ſpoken (as was the caſe about 
fifty lines above), or to ſignify, that what had 
been there ſpoken, ought not to be divulged or 
remembered afterward. 

Ver. 669. The ancient writers, as well hiſto- 
rians as poets, are full of theſe wonders. The 
ſpeech of Achilles's horſe to his maſter is well 
known. Among the many prodigies which are 
ſaid to have appeared at the death of Julins Cz- 
ſar, this, Virgil informs us, was one,——pecudeſque 
locute. Appian expreſsly ſays that an ox ſpoke 
with an human voice, Livy has given us the 
ſpeech of one of theſe animals on a certain occa- 
ſion : | 


Quod maxime terrebat Conſulem Cn. Domi- 
tium, bovem locutum, Roma tibi cave.“ Lib, 
xXXxv. 


This ſhip was indeed built out of ſome ſacred 
timber from the grove of Dodona, which was fa. 
cred to Jupiter lomarias; and on this account it 
was faid to have been oracular, and to have given 
verbal reſponſes. 

Ver. 670. Minerva was fo called from Itonis, 
a city of Theſſaly, where ſhe was worſhipped. 

Ver. 698. The poets are found of expreſſing the 
aQtivity of the rowers, and the velocity of the 
ſhip, by the effect which the ſtroke of their oars 
and the track of the keel produce on the waters, 


Ailxauvey ug Lig; , rnen. Od. . 172, 


Totaque remigio ſpumis incanuit undi. Catull. 
Et freta caneſcunt, ſulcam ducente carina. Mauil. 


Ver. 701. Apollonius, anxious to impreſs on 
his readers a juſt idea of the importance of his 
ſubject, has, in the true ſpirit of Homer, repre- 
ſented all the gods looking down upon Argo, as 
if inrereſted in the ſucceſs of her voyage. 

Ver. 717. Achilles was educated under Chiron, 
The circumſtance of Chariclo's raiſing up young 
Achilles in her arms, to ſhow him his father Pe- 
leus, is exceedingly beautiful and ſtriking. From 
this action we may alſo fairly con jecture, that this 
famous expedition preceded the ſiege of Troy, pro- 
bably about thirty years, viz. from the infancy of 
Achilles to his arrival at perfect manhood. 

Ver. 752. On the epithet dein, which the 
poet here applies to Theſſaly, and which ſeems 
to have perplexed the commentators, Mr. Byrant 
makes the following ingenious remark : * The 
Pelaſgi ſettled very early in Theſſaly, to which 
they gave the name Aria. This was the ancient 
name of Egypt, from whence this people came. 
They likewiſe called the ſame country Ai Monah, 
Regio Lunaris; which the poets changed to Hz» 


' monia,"” 


Ver 759. The Scholiaſt tells us, this Dolops 
was the {on of Hermes, and ſlain at Magnefia; 
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where they erected a monument near the ſhore to 
his memory, . 1 

Ver. 766. The place from which they ſet fail 
was named from that event Aphetæ. It is a town 
and port of Magneſia in Theſſaly. 

Ver. 788. Plutarch and Pliny aſſert that this 
mountain is ſo high as to project its ſliade, when 
the ſun is in the ſummer ſolſtice, on the market - 
place of the city Myrina. Univ. Hiſt, 


ingenti tellurem preximus umbra 


yeſtit Athos, nemorumque obſcurat imagine pon- 


tum. Stat. Theb. 


Ver. 793. The deſcription of Venus enrag- 
ed againſt the men of Lemnos for neglecting her 
temple, repreſents her (ſays Mr, Spence in his 
Polymetis) rather as the goddeſs of jealouſy than 
of love. There is no figure of her under this 
character, nor any deſcription in any of the Ro- 
man poets before the third age.” Had the learn- 
ed author conſulted Apollonius, he would have 
ſcen to whom Valerius was indebted for this de- 
{cription of Venus as the goddeſs of jealouſy. The 
paſſage is indiſputably borrowed from our poet, 
So true is it what Mr. Gray has obſerved of this 
writer, that had he conſulted the Greek authors, 


they would have afforded him more inſtruction 


on the very heads he profeſles to treat, than all 
the other writers put together. See Gray's 5th 
Letter to Mr. Walpole. 


Ver. $26. The Lemnian women are here re- 


preſented as ſavage as the Thyades, who de- 
lighted in bloody banquets, Upon this the Scho- 
liaſt obſerves, that the Mænades and Bacchæ uſed 
to devour the raw limbs of animals which they 
had cut or torn aſunder. In the iſland of Chios 
it was a religious cuſtom to tear 2 man limb from 
limb by way of ſacrifice to Dionuſus: the ſame in 
Tenedos. Hence we may learn one fad truth, 
that there is ſcarce any thing ſo impious and un- 
natural, as not at times to have prevailed. Bryant's 
Myth. vol. ii. p. 13. 

Ver. 852. There is a judicious note on this 
paige, inſerted in an elegant edition of our poet, 
ately publiſhed at Oxford; which 1 ſhall venture 
to give the reader: Licet Ventus Boreas Ar- 
gonautis ad curſum continuandum ſecundus eſſet, 
non tamen ſolverunt,” Mihi peripectum eſt nihil 
veri his ineſſe. Non enim ventus Aquilo ſecundus 
eſt tendentibus in Pontum ſed adverſum tenet. 
Hoc ergo Apollonius indicat. Minyas non fol- 
viſſe illo mane, ex inſul3 Lemno, quod Aquilo, 
qui ipſis in Pontum porreRuris adverſus erat, 
flaret. H/eſ#ling. Ob/erv. p. 130. 

This obſervation appears to be juſt, Yet is it 
no unuſual thing with the poets to put one wind 
for another. The moſt judicious and accurate of 
the Roman poets is not exempt from errors of this 
kind. The deſcription of the departure of 
Aineas from Carthage is not only inconſiſtent 
with truth and probability in this reſpe&, but 
contradictory to itſelf. He fails in the morning 
with a welt wind, which is very improperly 
called favourable ; but before he is out of ſight of 


Carthage, we find him purſuing his courſz with a | 


north. wind, which is ſtill more contrary to his 
intended courſe.” Ses an Eſſay . on the original 
Genius and Writings of Homer. 

Ver. 913. Dido is the Hypſipyla of Virgil. 


| The latter, as Hoelzlinus ſpeaks, is the archetype 


of the former. 
Ver. 949. This mantle, which Pallas gave to 


Jaſon, and the ſimile of the ſtar, to which he is 


compared, are beautiful ſpecimens of our poet's 
talent for deſcription. We ſball find him in the 
more deſcriptive parts of his poem, riſing greatly 
above that equal mediocrity which ſome critics 
have aſcribed to him. Þ 

Ver. 97x. The fable of Thebes being built by 


the power of muſic is not in Homer, and there- 


fore may be ſuppoſed to be of later invention. 
See Pope's Od. B. xi. 320. 

Ver. 982. The Teleboans, or Taphians (fo 
called from the iſland Taphos which they inha- 
bited) coming to Argos, ſtole the oxen of Elec. 


tryon, the father of Alemena: a battle enſued, in 


Wich hitaſelf and ſons were flain. 

Ver. 988. Hippodamia was the daughter of 
Enomaũs, king of Elis and Piſa. She was a 
princeſs of great beauty and had many admirers. 
Cnomaiis having been informed by the oracle, 


that he ſhould be flain by his ſon-in-law, endea- 


voured to deter the ſuitors from paying their ad- 
dreſſes to his daughter, by propoſing a chariot- 
race. The terms were; that he who conquered 
him in the race ſhould obtain his daughter, but 
that he who proved unſucceſsful ſhould be put to 
death. Pelops, whom Hippodamia was moſt at- 
tached to, accepted the dangerous conditions, and 
contended with Enomaüs. The plan which his 
daughter had concerted with Myrtilus, the cha» 
rioteer, of looſening the pin of the wheel, ſuc- 
ceeded to her wiſh. The pin flew out, the cha- 
riot was overthrown, and victorious Pelops claim» 
ed the lady as his prize. 

Ver. 997. Elara being pregnant by Jupiter, he, 
to avoid the jealouſy of Juno, concealed her in a 
cavern of the earth, where Tityus was born: 
who, from his being immerſed in worldly cares, 


and ſrom his centering all his affections on the 


earth, as if he had ſprung from it, is fabled to be 
the ſon of the earth. | 

Ver. 1132. This is an oblique, but very ſevere 
ſarcaſm on Jaſon. 

Ver. 1161. That there was offspring appears 
from Homer's II. B. vii. 


And now the fleet arriv'd from Lemnos' ſands, 

With Bacchus“ bleſſings cheer'd the generous 
bands. 

Of fragrant wines the rich Eunzus ſent 

A thouſand meaſures to the royal tent ; 

Eunæus, whom Hypſipyle of yore 

To Jaſon, ſhepherd of his people bore. 


Theſe verſes, ſays Mr. Pope, afford us the know. 
ledge of ſome points of hiſtory and antiquity; as 
that Jaſon had a ſon by Hypſipyle; who ſucceed - 
ed his mother in the kingdom of Lemnos : that 
Samos was anciently famous for its wines; and 
that coined money was not in uſe at the time of 
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the Trojan war; but the trade of the countries 
carried on by exchange in braſo, oxen, ſlaves, &c, 
as appears by two lines farther : 


Each, in exchange, proportion'd treaſures gave, 
Some braſs, or iron, ſome an ox, or ſlave. 


Ver. 1187. All that were initiated into the 


Cabaritic myſteries were thought effectually ſe- 


cured from ſtorms at ſea, and all other dangers : 
and the influence of the Cabirian prieſts was par- 
ticularly implored by mariners for ſucceſs in their 
voyages. Potter. Bryant. 

Ver. 1193. So named from a bay, which lies 
weſt of the Thracian Cherſoneſus; called Melas, 
from a river of that name. | 

Ver. 1207. Cyzicus, or Cyzicum, according to 
Strabo, is an iſland in the Propontis, joined by 
two bridges to the continent. The ſtrait, over 
which theſe bridges were thrown, being in a 
courſe of years filled up, an iſthmus was formed, 
and the iſland became a peninſul:. : to this iſthmus 
the poet alludes. Sirabo. Hoelz. 

Ver. 1235. It is obſervable that the name of 
an anchor does no where occur in Homer. The 
ſhips of which he ſpeaks had only a rudder and 
ballaſt. Neither was there any metal employed 
in the conſtruction of them; the timbers were 
faſtened together with pegs. 

We muſt not therefore wonder at the rude ex- 

ients to which the Argonauts had recourſe, in 
theſe ſtill earlier times, 

Ver. 1299. 

Ac veluti magni juvenum cum denſa ſecuri 

Silva labat ; cuneiſque gemit grave robur adactis; 
Jamque abies, piccæque ſuunt ; fic dura ſub ictu 
Oſſa virſim malæque ſonant, ſparſuſque cerebro 
Albet ager. Val. Flac. L. iii. 163. 


Ver. 1380. The moſt ancient tombs were very 
ſimple: they were nothing more than hillocks of 
earth heaped up over the grave. This the Ro- 
mans called Tumulus. Sometimes we find an 
oar, or pillar erected over it in honour of the de- 
ceaſed. Thus we read in Homer : 

Tito xtiuſſis, xai in! (nn ige, 
Hagau @xgorhrw Tow ie’ pe H. 


Bp. Lowth's note on Iſaiab lii. 9. 


Ver. 1384. Some nicer critics may be offended 
that Clita ſhould die in fo vulgar a manner : but 
this objection is owing to a want of conſidering 
the notions and manners of different ages and 
countries. Amata, the mother of Turnus, in the 
12th book of the ZEneid, hangs herſelf. In the 
xIth book of the Odyſſey, Jocaſta dies in like 
manner, and likewiſe in the CZdipus of Sophocles. 

Ver. 1399. It was cuſtomary for families to 
grind their own corn. For this purpoſe they 
made uſe of handmills. Wind and water mills 
were a later invention. They employed their 
faves at this work; and ſometimes it was inflict- 
ed on them as the heavieſt puniſhment. 
Molendum in piſtrind, vapulandum, habendz 
compedes. Ter, Phorm. 

See Biſhop Lowth's Iſaiab, p. 217. 


Here we find not a ſingle family, but 2 whole 
people, annually, in token of mortification and 
forrow, labouring together at one common mill, 
and partaking of the bread of affliction, which is 
of the coarſer kind, and unbaked. 


Ver. 1406. Ceyx, king of Thrace, married Al- | 


coync, the daughter of ZEolus. On a voyage te 
conſult the Delphic oracle, he was ſhipwrecked. 
His corpſe was thrown aſhore in ſight of his wife, 
who, in the agonies of love and deſpair, threw 


| herſelf into the ſea, The gods, in pity to her 


ttdelicy, changed her and her huſband into the 
birds which bear her name. The halcyons very 
ſeldom appear but in the fineſt weather : whence 
they are fabled to build their neſts on the waves, 
The female is no leſs remarkable than the turtle 
for her conjugal affection, When the halcyons 
are ſurpriſed by a tempeſt, they fly about as in the 
utmolt terrors, and with the moſt lamentable cries, 

Ver. 1418. The worſhip of Cybele was famous 
in Phrygia. Her prieſts, ſounding their tabrets, 
and ſtriking their bucklers with ſpears, danced and 
diſtorted their whole bodies. To theſe dances and 
diſtortions they add ſhrieks and howlings; whence 
they were called Corybantes. Thus it was that they 
deplored the loſs of their goddeſs's favourite Atys. 
Thus they drowned the cries of Jupiter, concealed 
among the Curetes in Crete ; and thus they ſtifled 
the grief of theſe Dolians for their flaughtered 
monarch. See Banier's Myth, 

Ver. 1422. Orpheus, in his hyma to this god- 
deſs, has aſcribed to her the ſame unlimited domi- 
nion : 
Marnę nr Srav 33% Sr x , 
Ex o& yap xai ,ẽãxk-xal pus i, U Tiobeu, 
Kal cee, ve. Orpb. Hymn 13. 

Ver. 1448. lt ſometimes happens, that the roots 
and branches of aged trees bear a faint likeneſs to 
the human fabric. The ancients ſeem to have 
taken advantage of this fancied ſimilitude, which 
they improved by a little art; and their firſt ef- 
forts towards imagery were from theſe rude and 
rotten materials. Bryant's Mythol. vol. i. 

Ver. 1461. The Dactyli were the prieſts of 
Cybele: they firſt inhabited mount Ida in Phry- 
gia ; hence they were ſtyled Idi. They were ori- 
ginally five in- number, as their name, derived 
irom the fingers of the hand, imports. 

Ver. 1463. There is a river of this name, not 
only in Meſopotamia, but in Crete. 

Thus Virgil, Ecl. 1. 
Et rapidem Cretz veniemus Oaxem. 


Ver. 1469. Called alſo the Pyrrhic dance, from 
fire with which it was accompanied. It was 
eſteemed a martial exerciſe, and was performed 
by perſons in armour, who gave it the name of 
Berarmus, from the temple of the deity, where it 
was probably firſt praiſed ; or from the regula- 
rity of their movements in dancing. Schot. Bryant. 

Ver. 1478. It was the general opinion of the 
ancients, that when they had appeaſed their deities 
by facrifice and prayer, the tokens of reconciliation 
© x6 appear by an uncommon fertility of the 
oil, 


NOTES ON BOOK I. 
The poets hade not failed to avail themſelves of 


this popular opinion, It is cuſtomary with them 
to repreſent fruits and flowers of every kind, as 
ſpringing up and coming to perſection, in a man- 
ner that ſeemed to indicate the immediate agency 
of ſome propitious deity. 

Beſides, Cybele was taken for the earth; on 
which account ſhe was called the mother of the 
gods; for the earth gives birth to all things. 
Hence her worſhip was blended with feveral cir- 
cumſtances which bore a relation to the earth. 
Its fertility, therefore, at the inſtant of the cele- 
bration of her feſtival, is ſomething more than a 

tical embelliſhment. £ | 

Ver, 150g. A river of Myſia, which empties 
itſelf into the Propontis. Near its banks, as ſome 
aſſert, ſtood the tomb of Agzus or Briareus. 

Ver. 1:25. A movntain near Cios. Cios is the 
name ef a river, and of a city in Myſia. | 
Ver. 1530. Thus Theocritus, ſpeaking of the 
mployments of the Argonauts, when they landed 
in the country of the Bebrycians, ſays, 


Eg my , X. To A. 19. 22. 


On the dry beach they rais'd the leafy bed, 
The fires they kindled, and the tables ſpread. 


+ Ver. 1556. This ſtory is told with great ſim- 
plicity and elegance by our poet's rival and con- 
temporary, Theocritus, Id. 13. Nor has his faith- 
ful imitator, Valerius Flaccus, neglected to enibel- 
liſh his poem with the ſame ſtory, The learned 
editor of Theocritus publiſhed in 2 vols. at Oxford, 
portions out to each poet his ſhare of merit in the 
following words: © Egregiè quidèm Valerius Flaccus 
Herculis vehementem & repentinam perturbatio- 
nem depingit : qui, veſperi reverſus, Hylam ad 
lociorum menſas, in littore conſtructas, non depre- 
bendit. Nihil niſi dictionem Virgilianum caſtam, 
teretem, ſimplicem, pro turgidula illa, & duriuſcu- 
la, deſidero. Conferatur & Hercules Apollonii 
Rhodii: quem credibile eſt omnes intendiſſe ner- 
vos, ut in ſimili materia poetam coæ vum ſupera- 
ret, Pulchrum profectò illud Herculis, a manu 
abietem abjicientis. At fortaſſis, ad ſummum, ſim- 
pliciora Theocriti & luculentiora fatebere, & mi- 
nus frequentata circumſtantiis & elaborata.“ 
| Net. ad V. Iv. Id. 13. 
Ver. 1568. Hercules arriving at the country of 
the Dryopians, a people of Epirus, applied to their 
prince Theodamas for refreſhment. Upon his re 
tula], he unyoked one of the oxen with which he 
was ploughing, and ſacrificed it. "Theodamas at- 
tempting to redreſs this grievance by force of 
arms, was killed, and his ſon Hylas was carried off 
by the conqueror. Some attribute this exploit to 
the rapacity of Hercules, others to his deſire of 
civilizing, an inhoſpitable people. Callimachus, 
ſpeaking of the rapacity of Hercules, ſays, 
Ov yep y Ppuyin Tip d Jovi yuic Giwdeis 
aiæar gInfaying birt of craiga vndòs intivn 
15 wo] &gergiews πνονMάẽ4tmz Oudddwasl. 
In Dian. T59, 
Ver. 1576. Thus Callimachus, in his hymn to 
Diana, celebrates her as encircled with a choig of 
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"Ayx64: v. In Dian. 170. 
Ver. 1598. Virgil has cloſely imitated this ſimile 
in the ſollowing lines, where, ſpeaking of the im- 
petuoſity of Turnus, he thus compares him; 


Ac veluti pleno lupus inſidiatus ovili, 

Cum fremit ad caulas, ventos perpeſſus et imbres, 
Nocte ſuper mediã: tuti ſub matribus agni 
Balatum exercent : ille aſper et improbus ir, 
Sa vit in abſentes : collecta fatigat edendi 
Ex longo rabies, et ſiccæ ſanguine fauces. 

s | Zu. B. ix. 59. 


Ver. 1626. Apollonius, within the compaſs of a | 


very few lines, makes uſe of two different wordsto 


expreſs the ſame animal, wiwy dos. The for- 


mer, he tells us, is the more general appellation : 

ov eg | wiwnre Bowv ν]m vourrs. A. iii. 276. 
The correipondent names in Latin are afilus and 

tabanus : afilus wulgo tabanus vocatur, ſays Servius. 


| cui nomen aſilo 
Romanum eſt, æſtron Græci vertere vocantes. 
Arcebis gravido pecori. Virg. Georg. iii. 
Homer alſo ſpeaks of this fly as being very per- 
nicious to cattle ; 
Oi & pts nur wiyaper, Bits ws hytraier, - 
Te; wivr 41205 oigpos Apen idevneey. Od. xxii. 299. 
Confus'd, diſtracted through the rooms they fling, 
Like oxen madden'd by the breeze's ſting. 


This ſimile is common to the poets : Virgil! 
Coluthus, and Tryphiodoras have made uſe of it. 
Ver 1676. It was uſual with the ancients to 


place one vaſt ſtone upon another for a religious 


memorial, The ſtones thus placed they poiſed fo 
equally, that they were effected with the leaſt ex- 
ternal force! a breath or wind would ſometimes 
make them vibrate. Theſe were called rocking 
{tones. Of ſuch an one Apollonius is here ſpeak- 
ing, as being moved by the wind, and the admi- 
ration of ſpectators. ZLryant. | 

Ver. 1746. The coaſt of Bebrycia : the ancient 
name of Bithynia, a country of Aſia Minor, near 
Troas, bounded on the north by the Euxine ſea. 

Orpheus has given us, at the beginning of his 


poem, a catalogue of the heroes that accompanied 


Jaſon to Colchis. Apollonius has followed his 
example. And he has ſhown himſelf a judicious 
imitator of Homer, by diverſiſying and eulivening 
his narration with an account of the family, cha- 
rater, and birth. place of his A: gonauts. He con- 
ſtantly inſerts ſome little hiſtory ©» anecdote, 
which may ſerve to impreſs their names on our 
nicmory, and to intereſt us in their future for- 
tunes. He has contrived to throw the utmoſt 
variety into the voyage, by deſcribing p articular- 
ly the ſituation of the coaſts, and the cuſtoms and 
manners of the inhabitarits The launching of 
Argo, the epiſode of Hypſipyla, the night- ad ven- 
ture of the Dolians, the ſtory of Hylas. the ſacti- 
fices aud ſimiles, arc ſcvcrally poſſeſſed of ſuch diſ- 
tinguiſhed merit, as cannot fail to give the reader 


aymphs ; | 


a {avourable idea of our poet's taſte and genius, 
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BOOK U. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


This book contains the combat between Amycus and Pollux; the former of whom is ſlain. A battle 
enſues between the Argonauts and Bebrycians, in which the Argonauts come off conquerors. They 
ſail to Salmydeſſus, a city of Thrace, where they conſult Phineus, a ſoothſayer, on the ſucceſs of 

7 their expedition. He promiſes, if they would deliver him from the Harpies, to direct them ſaſely 
to Colchos. His requeſt is granted, and he gives them inſtructions. The ſtory of Paræbius, Cyrene 
and Ariſtæus. They fail through the Symplegades, and thence to the iſland Thynia, where they 
land. Apollo, who here appears to them, is rendered propitious by ſacrifice. The courſe of the 
river Acheron is deſcribed. They land on the coaſt of the Mariandyni, and are hoſpitably enter. 
tained by Lycus, the king of that country. Here Idmon is killed by a wild boar, and here Tiphys 
dies. Ancæus is appointed pilot in his ſtead. They ſail by the monument of Sthenelus, whoſe 

- ghoſt is releaſed by Proſer pine, and gratified with the fight of the Argonauts. At the ifland of 
Mars they meet the ſons of Phrixus, who had juſt before been ſhipwrecked.» They are kindly re. 
ceived by the Argonauts, who take them on board. Sailing by Mount Caucaſus they come in 
fight of the cagle that preys on the entrails of Prometheus, The end of their voyage. 


Trurs o'er the beach Bebrycia's king had ſpread, 
And ſtalls erected where fat oxen fed. 

To genial Neptune a Bithynian dame 

Bore the fierce tyrant, Amycus his name, 
Proudeſt of men; who this hard law decreed, 
That from his realm no ſtranger ſhould recede, 
Till firſt with him compell'd in fight to wield 
The dreadful gauntlet in the liſted field. 


VUnnumber' d gueſts his matchleſs proweſs flew : 


Stern he accoſts ſwift Argo's valiant crew, 10 
Curious the reaſon of their courſe to ſcan, 


Who, whence they were; and ſcornſul thus began: 


© Learn what tis meet ye knew, ye vagrant hoſt; 

None that e*cr touches on Bebrycia's coaſt, 

&« Is thence by law permitted to depart, 

Till match'd with me he prove the boxer's art. 

„ Chooſe then a chief who can the gauntlet wield, 

* And let him try the fortune of the field: 

& Should ye contemptuous ſcorn my fix'd decree, 

& Know, your proud hearts ſhall yield to fate and 
"mn 20 

Thus ſpoke the chief with inſolent diſdain, 

And rous'd reſentment in the martial train; 

But Pollux moſt his vaunting words provoke, 

Who thus a champion for his fellows, ſpoke : 

& Threat not, whoe'er thou art, the bloody fray ; 

& Lo, we obſequious thy decrees obey ! 

4 Unforc'd, this inſtant, to the liſts I go, 

&« Thy rival I, thy voluntary foe.” 

Stung to the heart with this ſevere reply, 

On him he turn'd his fury-flaming eye : 30 

As the grim lion, pierc'd by ſome keen wound, 

Whom hunters on the mountain-top ſurround ; 

Though cloſe hemm'd in, his glaring eye-balls 
glance 

On him alone who threw the pointed lance, 

The Greek ſtript off his mantle richly wrought, 

Late from the Lemnian territory brought, 


Which ſome fair nymph, who had her flame avow'd, 
The pledge of hoſpitable love beſtow'd: 


His double cloak, with claſps of ſable hue, 


Bebrycia's ruler on the greenſward threw, 49 
And his rougb ſheep-hook of wild olive ſhade, 
Which lately flouriſh'd in the woodland ſpade. 
Then ſought the heroes for a place at hand 
Commodious for the fight, and on the ſtrand 
They plac'd their friends, who ſaw, with wonder- 
ing eyes, 

The chiefs how different, both in make and ſize; 
For like Typhœus“ race the tyrant ſtood 
Enormous, or that miſcreated brood 

Of mighty monſters, which parturient earth, 
Incens'd at Jove, brought forth, a hideous birth, 56 
But Pollux ſhone like that mild ſtar on high, 
Whoſe riſing ray illumes fair evening's ſky. 
Down fpread his cheek, ripe manhood's early ſign, 
And in his eye-balls beam'd the glance divine. 
But like a lion, glorying in his might, 

Stood Jove's puiſſant ſon, prepar'd for fight. 

His arms he pois'd, advancing in the ring, 

To try if ſtill they kept their priſtine ſpring ; 

If pliant ſtill, and vigorous as before, 

Nor rigid grown with labouring at the oar. 6e 
Trial like this the haughty king diſdain'd: 

Aloof and ſilent Amycus remain'd. 

Full on his foe his vengeful eyes he turn'd, 

For blood he thirſted, and for conqueſt burn'd. 
With that his ſquire Lycoreus, full in view, 

Two pair of gauntlets in the circle threw, 

Of barbarous faſhion, harden'd, rough and dry'd. 
Then thus the king with inſolence and pride: 

* Lo, two ſtout pair; the choice I leave to thee; 
% (No lot appoints them) chooſe, and blame not 

„ me. 70 

« Bind them ſecure, and after trial tell, 

« How greatly 1 in either art excel, 
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© Whether to form the ceſtus firm and good, 

« Or ſtain the cheeks of mighty men with blood.” 

He ſpoke : brave Pollux nothing deign'd to ſay, 

But ſmiling choſe the pair which neareſt lay, 

To cheer their champion, Caſtor, honour'd name ! 

And Talaiis, the fon of Bias, came; 

Firm round his arms the gloves of death they 
bind, 

And animate the vigour of his mind. 8 

Aratus, and bold Ornytus his friend, 

To Amycus their kind aſſiſtance lend: 

Fools! for they knew not, this one conflict o'er, 

'Thoſe gauntlets never ſhould be buckled more. 


Accoutred thus each ardent hero ſtands, 


And raiſes high in air his iron hands; 

With claſhing gauntlets fiercely now they cloſe, 

And mutual meditate death-dealing blows. 

Firſt Amycus a furious onſet gave 

Like the rude inſult of the battering wave, 90 

That heap'd on high by driving wind and tide, 

Burſts thundering on ſome gallant veſlel's fide ; 

The wary pilot by ſuperior kill, 

Foreſces the ſtorm, and ſhuns the menac'd ill. 

Thus threatening Amycus on Pollux preſs'd, 

Nor ſuffer'd his antagoniſt to reſt : 

But Jove's brave ſon obſerves each coming blow, 

Quick leaps aſide, and diſappoints the foe ; 

And where a weak unguarded part he ſpies, 

There all the thunder of his arms he plies. 110 

As buſy ſhipwrights ſtoutly labouring ſtrive 

Through ſturdy planks the piercing ſpikes to drive, 

From head to ſtern repeated blows go round, 

And ceaſeleſs hammers ſend a various found ; 

Thus from their batter'd cheeks loud echoes 
ſprung, [rung : 

Their daſh'd teeth crackled, and their jaw-bones 

Nor ceas'd they from the ſtrokes that threaten'd 
death, 

Till tir d with toil they faintly gaſp'd for breath : 

A while they then remit the bloody fray, 

Aud panting wipe the copious ſweat away. 100 

But adverſe ſoon they meet, with rage they glow, 

Like bulls fierce fighting for ſome fav'rite cow. 

Then Amycus, collecting all his might, 

Roſe to the ſtroke, reſolv'd his foe to ſmite, 

And by one blow the dubious war conclude ; 

The wary prince, his ruin to elude, 

Bent back his head; defeated of its aim, 

The blow impetuous on his ſhonlder came. 

Then Pollux with firm ſteps approaching near, 

Vindictive ſtruck his adverſary's ear; 120 

Th' interior bones his ponderous gauntlet broke, 

Flat fell the chief beneath his dreadful ftroke ; 

The Grecians ſhouted, with wild rapture fir'd, 

And, deeply groaning, Amycus expir'd. 

The griev'd Bebrycians faw their monarch 

flain, 

And big with vengeance ruſh'd into the plain; 

With ſeaſon'd clubs and javelins arm'd they ran, 

And aim'd their fury at the conquering man. 

Their keen-edg'd ſwords the friends of Pollux 
drew, 

And to the ſuccour of their comrade flew. 130 

Firſt Caſtor flaughter'd with victorious hand, 

A hero of the bold Bebrycian band, 


The griding ſword at once. his head divides, 

And on his ſhoulders hang the parted ſides. 

Mimans, Itymoneus of giant ſize, 

Each by the arm of conquering Pollux dies. 

On this his foot impreſs d a deadly wound 

Full on his ſide, and ftretch'd him on the ground: 

His right hand daſh'd with unreſiſted ſway, 

Mimans left eye, and tore the ball away. 140 

Orcides, Amycus's proud compeer, 

T'hen launch'd at Talaũs his brazen ſpear ; 

Juſt near his flank the point he lightly felt, 

That ras'd the ſkin beneath his broider'd belt. 

Aratus, with his club of harden'd oak, 

Aim'd at brave Iphitus a deadly ſtroke : 

Vain thought! too ſoon, alas! it is decreed, 

The hero by his brother's {word muſt bleed. 

Then ruſh'd to ſuccour the Theſſalian band, 

Anczus, with his pole-ax in his hand; 50 

O'er his broad back a bear's dark ſpoils he threw, 

And boldly mingled with the hoſtile crevv. 

The ſons of acus, renown d for might, 

And Jaſon join'd them in the fields of fight. 

As when, what time both dogs and ſhepherds 
keep 

Cloſe in warm cots, negleQed of their ſheep, 

Wolves, pinch'd with hunger and bleak winter's 
cold, 

Leap o'er the fence, and terriſy the fold, 

Withravening eyes the crowded ſheep ſurvey, 159 

And doubt where firſt to rend the trembling prey; 

Thus the bold Greeks, as near their foes they 
drew, 

Intimidate the congregated crew. 

As ſwains with ſmoke, of honey ſendious, ſtrive 
From ſome rocks cleft the ſwarming bees to drive, 
Alarm'd and trembling, with a murmuring ſound; 
They crowd to all their waxen rooms around; 
But if the ſumes prevail, their wings they ply, 
And rove uncertain through the various ſæy: 
Diſperſing thus, the wild Bebrycians fled, 169 
And loud proclaim'd that Amycus was dead. 

Ah, hapleſs race of men! they little knew, 

That ſoon far greater evils muſt enſue : 

Soon mult they ſee, their monarch now no more, 
Their lands a drear depopulated ſhore ; 

Their vineyards ſpoil'd, and waſted all their coaſt 


By Lycus, and the Mariandine hoſt : 


For 'twas their fate, with ſpear and ſteely brand, 
Hard lot! to battle for an iron land. 
The Greeks then ſciz'd their herds, an eaſy prey, 
And from the ſheep-folds drove the flocks away; 
The live proviſion to the ſhip they ſent : 181 
Then thus ſome ſailor gave his boaſting vent; 
What had theſe miſcreants done, with fears 
diſmay'd, 
Had heaven indulg'd us with Aleides aid ? 
No fierce contention then, I judge had been, 


No bloody boxing on the liſted green: 


The chief's ſtout club had tam'd the tyrant's 
+ pride, 
And ſet his execrable laws aſide. | 
© But how impell'd by ſwelling waves and wind, 
* We leave at land the matchleſs chief behind; 190 
© Whoſe loſs diſtreſs to every Greek will prove.“ 
He ſaid ;—but all things own the will of Joves 
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All night the heroes on the coaſt remain, 

To heal the bruiſes of the wounded train. 

Firſt to the gods they give the honour due, 

And next, a banquet to the princely crew. 

Nor can night's ſhades the chiefs to fleep incline, 

Or o'er the ſacrifice, or o'er the wine; 
Mirthful they fit, their brows with laurel crown'd: 
To a green laurel was the cable bound. 200 
While Orpheus ſtrikes the lyre, the hymn they 
x raiſe, 

And Jove's fam'd offspring, mighty Pollux, praiſe : 
Soft breathes the breeze, the billows ceaſe to roar, 
And feſtive joy exhilarates the ſhore. 

But when the ſun illum'd the hills and plains, 
Dank with the dew, and rous'd the ſhepherd- 
| ſwains, 

They ſent abundant flocks and herds aboard, 

And from the laurel-ſtem unloos'd the cord; 

And while the faveurable winds prevail'd, 
Through the rough rolling Boſphorus they ſail'd. 
When, lo! a wave by gathering ſurges driven, 211 
Swoln big for burſting, is up-heav'd to heaven, 
Still riſes higher, and ſtill wider ſpreads, 

And hangs a watery mountain o'er their heads; 
Like a black cloud it frowns, prepar'd to fall, 
And threatens quick deſtruction to them all. 

Yet the train'd pilot, by ſuperior il, 

Well knows to ſcape, this laſt impending ill; 
Safe through the ſtorm the veſſel Tiphys ſteer'd, 
And fav'd the heroes from the fate they fear'd. 220 

Fronting Bithynia's coaſt, next morn, they 

reach 

New land, and fix their halſers on the beach. 

There on the margin of the beating flood, 

The mournful manſions of fad Phineus ftood, 

Agenor's ſon, whom heaven ordain'd to bear 

The grievous burden of unequall'd care. 

For, taught by wiſe Apollo to deſcry 

Unborn events of dark ſuturity, 

Vain of his ſcience, the preſumptous ſeer 

Deign'd not Jove's awful ſecrets to revere; 230 

- But wantonly divulg'd to frail mankind 

The facred purpoſe of th' omnifcient mind: 

Hence Jove indignant gave him length of days, 

But dimm'd in endlefs night his viſual rays, 

Nor would the vengeful god indulge his taſte 

With the ſweet bleſſings of a pure repaſt, 

Though (for they learn'd his fate) the country 
round : 

Their prophet's board with every dainty crown'd. 

For, lo] deſcending ſudden from the ſky, 

Round the pil'd banquet ſhricking)harpies fly, 240 

Whoſe beaks rapacious, and whefe talons rear, 

Quick from his famiſh'd lips th* untaſted fare, 

Yet would ſome flender pittance oft remain, 

Life to ſupport, and to perpetuate pain. 

Such odours ſtill the nauſeous ſcraps exhal'd, 

That with the ſtench the loathing ſtomach fail'd. 

Aloof the gueſt amaz'd and hungry ſtood, 

While their fick hearts abhorr'd the putrid food. 

But now the princely crew approaching near, 

The welcome ſound invadesthe prophet's ear; 250 

Taught by almighty Jove, that now was come 

The long-wiſh'd per;0! of heaven's vengeful 
doom; N 


* 
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When, by theſe heroes' deftin'd aid reſtor d. 
Peace ſhould hereafter bleſs his feaſtful board, 
Then heaves he from his couch his haggard head, 
(Like ſome pale, lifeleſs, viſionary ſhade) 
Prop'd on his ſtaff his way explores, and crawls 
With lingering ſtep along the lonely walls, 
Diſeas'd, enfeebled, and by age unbrac'd, 
Through every limb he trembled as he paſs'd; 
Shrunk was his form, with want aduſt and thin, 
The pointed bones ſeem burſting through his 
ſkin ; 202 
But faint and breathleſs as he reach'd the gate, 
Down on the threſhold, tir'd with toil he ſate. 
In dizzy fumes involv'd, his brain runs round, 
And ſwims beneath his feet the ſolid ground; 
No more their ſunctions the frail ſenſes keep, 
But ſpeechleſs ſinks he in a deathlike fleep. 

This ſaw the chiefs amaz'd, and gather'd round; 
When from his labouring lungs a hollow ſound 
(His breath and utterance ſcarce recover'd) broke, 
And thus th' enlighten'd ſeer prophetic ſpoke : 

* Princes of Greece, attend, if ye be they 
Whom o'er the main Theſſalia's pines convey, 
And Jaſon leads to Colchos' magic land; 

Such is your cruel tyrant's ſtern command. 
Yes, ye are they, for yet my mental eye 
Undimm'd, paſt, preſent, future, can deſcry : 
Thanks to thy ſon, Latona, who beſtows 

This grace, this only ſolace of my woes. 280 
By Jove, to whom the ſuppliant's cauſe belongs, 
Whe hates the cruel, and avenges wrongs, 

By Pbœbus and by Juno, from on high 

Who marks your progreſs with compatſion's eye, 
Aid me, and, oh! a ſufferer's pangs aſſuage, 
And bid corroſive famine ceaſe to rage; 

Leave me not thus, unpitied and unbleſs'd, 
But ere you fail, ah! pity the diſtreſs'd. 

For not theſe orbs alone depriv'd of fight, 
Vindictive heaven hath veil'd in doleful night; 
But to extreme old age his cruel law 291 
Dooms me th' unwaſting thread of life to draw. 
Still weightier woes from ſorrows lengthen'd 

* chain 

Depend, and pain is ever link'd to pain, 

From ſecret haunts, aErial, unexplor'd, 

Flights of devouring harpies vex my board; 
Swift, inſtantaneous, ſudden they deſcend, 

And from my mouth the taſteful morſel rend. 
Meanwhile, my troubled foul, with woe op- 

« preſs'd, 

No means of aid, no comfort can ſuggeſt. 
For when the feaſt | purpoſe to prepare, 
* They ſee that purpoſe, and prevent my care: 
But cloy'd, and glutted with the lufcicus ſpoil, 
c 
c 
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With noiſome ordure parting they defile 
Whate'er remains, if aught perchance remain, 
That none approaching may the ſtench ſuſtain, 
Though his ſtrong heart were wrapp'd in plat- 
* ed mail, 
The filthy fragments ſuch dire ſteams exhale, 
* Yet me fell hunger's all ſubduing pain 
* Compels reluctant, lothing to remain; 
* Compells the deadly odours co endure, 
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0 pure, 


And gorge my craving may with food im- 
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t From theſe invaders (ſo hath fate decreed) 
By Boreas' offspring ſhall my board be freed. 
Nor on a ſtranger to your houle and blood, 
© O ſons of Boreas! is your aid beſtow'd. 
« Phineus behold, Agenor's hapleſs ſon, 
Once for prophetic {kill and riches known; 
© Who, while I ſway'd the Thracian ſceptre, led 
« Your portion d fitter to my ſpouſal bed, 320 
Here Phineus ceas'd, and touch'd each pitying 
| chief : 
But Boreas ſons were pierc'd with double grief; 
Compaſſion kind was kindled in their breaſt : 
Their tears abating, friendly Zetes preſs'd 
His trembling hand, and thus the ſeer addreſs'd: 
« O moſt diſaſtrous of all human kind, 
« Whence ſpring theſe evils that o'erwhelm thy 
« mind? 
« Haſt thou, intruſted with the book of fate, 
« By folly merited celeſtial hate? 
« Hence falls this indignation on thy head? 330 
« Fain would the ſons of Boreas grant thee aid; 
© Fain would they execute what heaven ordains, 
« But awful dread their willing hands reftrains. 
« To frighted mortals well thy ſufferings prove 
« How fierce the vengeance of the gods above. 
« Swear, or we dare not, as we wiſh, effay 
« To drive theſe hateful harpies far away: 
« Swear that the ſuccours, which our arms intend 
« Shall no ſuperior deity offend.” 
He ſpoke; and ſtraight to heaven diſcloſing 
wide 349 
His ſightleſs eye-balls, thus the ſeer reply'd ; 
My fon, th' injuſtice of thy tongue reſtrain, 
Nor let ſuch thoughts thy pious foul profane. 
© By Phœbus, heavenly avgur, who inſpires 
My conſcious boſom with prophetic fires; 
© By every woe fate deſtines me to bear, 
And by theſe eyes, involv'd in night, 1 ſ»ear ; 
© By the fell demons of the realms below, 
* (Whom ever unpropitious may | know, 
From their reſentment not in death ſecure, 350 
* li falſely their dread godheads I adjure): 
© That, ſhould a captive by your arms be freed, 
No god vindictive will avenge the deed.” 
Then acquieſcing in the ſolemn pray'r, 
To aid the prophet Boreas' ſons prepare. 
The youthful train a banquet ſpread; the laſt 
Which thoſe fell harpies were decreed to taſte. 
Nigh ſtand the brothers, ardent to oppoſe 
With glittering falchions their invading foes. 
But ſcarce the firſt ſweet morſe] Phineus touk, 
When from the clouds with ſwift pervention 
broke, 361 
(Swift as the lightning's glance, or ſtormy blaſt, 
Whoſe rapid fury lays the foreſt waſte) 
Shrill-clamouring for their prey, the birds obſcene; 
The watchful heroes ſhouting ruſh'd between; 
But they, with ſpecdieſt rage the cates devour'd, 
Aud round intojcrable odours pour'd ; 
Then o'er th' Ægean faraway they flew; 369 
The ſons of Boreas arm'd with ſwords purſue; 
Cloſe they purſue; for Jove, that ſignal day, 


Their ſtrength proportion'd to the deſperate fray ; 


The ſtrength he gave, had Jove, that Cay, deny'd, 
la vain their piniens had the brothers plicd. 


| 
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For when to Phineus furious they repair, 

Or quitting Phineus ſeck the fields of air, 

The light-wing'd monſters, fleeter than the wind, 

Leave the carcering zephyrs far behind. 

As whea ſwift hounds, experienc'd in the chaſe, 

Through ſome wide foreſt, o'er the ſcented graſs 

{he bounding hind, or horned goat purſue, 389 

Near, and more ncar their panting prey they view; 

And eager ſtretching, the ſhort ſpace to gain, 

They ſnap, and grind their gnaſhing fangs in vain: 
Thus ever near, the rapid chiefs purſu'd, 

The harpies thus their graſping hands elude. 

But now far off in the Sicilian main, ; 

By the wing'd brothers, ſons of Boreas, ſlain, 

The harpy-race, though every god withſtood, 

Had ſtain'd the Plotian ifles with ſacred blood; 

Their fore diſtreſs had Iris not ſurvey'd, 399 

And darting from the ſkies the heroes ſtaid ; 

O ſons of Boreas, the dread laws above 

© Permit you not to wound the dogs of Jove : 

* And, lo! my oath I pledge, that never more 

© Shall theſe fell dogs approach the Thracian 

| * ſhore.” 

This faid, adjuring the tremendous floods, 
Moſt fear'd, moſt honour'd by immortal gods; 
By the flow. dripping urn of Styx ſhe ſwore; 

The prophet's peaceful manſions on the ſhore 

For ever from thoſe ſpoilers ſhould be free; 

Such was the fatal ſiſters fix'd decree. 401 
The goddeſs ſwore, the brothers ſtraight obey, 


Aud back to Argo wing their airy way : 


The Strophades from thence derive their name, 

The Plotian iſlands ſtyl'd by ancient fame. 

Diſparting they, to different regions flew 

The maid celeſtial and the monſter- crew. 

Thoſe to the grots retir'd, the dark retreat 

Of Dicte's caverns in Minoian Crete; 

While the gay goddeſs of the watery bow 

Soar'd on fleet pinions to Olympus' brow. 
Mcauwhile the princes, with unwearied pains, ' 

Waſh from their feet the harpies' filthy ſtains : 

Next from the ſpoils, which on Bebrycia's ſhore 

From vauquiſh d Amycus brave Pollux bore, 

The fleecy victims they ſelect with care; 

And ſooth the gods with facrifice and pray'r. 

Then in the palace each heroic gueſt 

Partakes the pleaſures of the ſumptuous feaſt *: 

With them ſat Phineus, and refreſh'd his ſoul 429 

With ſavoury viauds, and the cheering bowl: 

While yet he feaſts, inſatiate till he ſeems, 

And ſhares a bliſs beyond the bliſs of dreams. 
Though now the rage of hunger was repreſe'd, 

And gencrous wine had open'd every breaſt; 

Yet ſtill the chieſs prolong the banquet late, 

And for the feather'd ſous of Boreas wait. 

Plac'd in the midſt, before the cheerful fice, 

Thus of their voyage ſpoke the ſacred ſire: 
Hear what the gods permit meto relate; 430 

For *'tis profane to publiſh all your fate. | 

+ Unnumber'd woes I felt, and feel them till, 

For erſt divulging Jove's almighty will: 

c 

c 
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To man he gives fate's dark events to ſcan 

In part, but always leaves dependent man. 
When hence your deſtin'd voyage ye purſue, 
Tus rucks wall riſe, tremendous to the view. 
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* Juſt in the entrance of the watery waſte, 
* Which never mortal yet in ſafety paſt : 
* Not firmly fix d; for oft with hideous ſhock 440 
* Adverſe they meet, and rock encounters rock : 
The boiling billows daſh their airy brow, 


Loud thundering round the ragged ſhore below. 


* Safe if ye hope to paſs, my counſel hear, 
* Be rul'd by prudence, and the gods revere ; 


Nor on your unexperienc'd youth depend, 


* The want,of caution brings you to your end. 


- © Firſt from your ſhip a nimble dove let fly, 


And on the ſure prognoſtic bird rely; 
* Safe through the rocks if ſhe purſue her way, 
No longer ye the deſtin'd courſe delay; 451 
Steer for the ſtrait, and let the rowers ſweep 
With ſtretching oars the cloſe · contracted deep: 
For not in prayers alone your ſafety ſtands; 
But ner vous vigour, and the ſtrength of hands. 
Ply then your oars, and ſtrain at every ſtroke; 
But firſt with prayer the deities invoke. 
The dove's ſad fate ſhould yon deſponding view, 
Cruſh'd by the cloſing fragments as ſhe flew, 
Steer back, leſt you againſt thoſe rocks be driv'n, 
Steer back; tis ſafeſt to ſubmit to Heav'n. 461 
Twere death through them to force the foam. 
ing keel, | [teel. 
Though heav'n-built Argo were compos'd of 
O friends, be warn'd by me, nor raſhly dare 
© To venture farther than my words declare; 
Me though ye deem the righteous gods purſue 
With direful vengeance, threefold more than 
due; ſtrait, 
© Tempt not ' without the dove this dangerous 
* For man muſt ſuffer what's ordain'd by fate. 


* But if with active oars ye ſaſely gain, 470 
© Through thele tremendous rocks, the diſtant 
main; 


s Cloſe to Bithynia let your veſſel run, 

And on the left the dangerous ſhallows ſhun ; 

Till Rhebas, rapid-rolling ſtream, ye reach, 

The gloomy ſhore, and Thynia's ſheltering 
beach. ſtrand, 

* Thence o'er the billows fronting I hy nia's 

© Soon will ye gain the Mariandine land. 

© Here lies the path to Pluto's dreary caves, 

Here Acheruſia frowns above the waves, 

© Whoſe ſkirts the gulfy Acheron divides, 480 

And from deep whirlpools diſembogues his 
* rides. 


- © Thence, not far diſtant, with the weſtern gale, 


© Near Paphlagonia's towering heights ye ſail, 
© The hardy ſons of which inclement coaſt 
© Enetean Pelops for their founder boaſt. 

© Full to the north a promontory fam'd 
© Lifts the high head in air, Carambis nam'd ; 
© The northern winds below its ſummit ſweep, 
© So loſtily it riſes o'er the deep 
© This point once doubled, x new coaſt expands 
6 Its ample plains, and on the limit ſtands 
A cape ſar- jutting, from whoſe rocky ſhores 
© [he rapid Halys in old ocean roars. . 
Near him clear Iris draws his humbler train, 
© In fiiver torrents foaming to the main. 
© Beyond projects an headland tall and ſteep, 
* And forms « peaceful harbour in the deep. 

1 


* Here o'er extenſive fields Thermodon pours, 

* Near Themiſcyria's heights, his watery ſores, 

© Next lie the ſpacious Dœan plains, and near 509 

Three cities of the Amazons appear : 

And next the Chalybes, inur'd to toil, 

Work at the forge, and turn the ſtubborn ſoil, 

Near theſe the wealthy Tiberenians till, 

Sacred to Jove, the Genetzan hill. 

The Moſſynccians, next, the country round 

Poſſeſs, with mountains and with foreſts crown'd. 

In towers they live of ſolid timber fram'd, 

Moſſynes call'd, and thence the nation nam'd. 

When theſe are paſt, an iſland bleak and bare 

Lies full in view, there guide your ſhip with 
* care, 511 

And thence with care thoſe noxious birds expel, 

Which on the deſert ſnore unnumber'd dwell. 

Here form'd of ſolid ſtone, and ſeen from far, 

Stands the rough temple of the God of war. - 

Two Amazonian queens, renown'd for arms, 

Had rais'd the fane, when ſtunn'd with war's 
* alarms. 

Steer to this iſland through the ſtormy main, 

And, all that mariners can with, ye gain. 519 

But why ſhould I each circumſtance diſcloſe, 

And make again the powers of heaven my foes! 

Beyond that iſle, but on the fronting ſhores, 

The Philyreans feed their fleecy ſtores : | 

The brave Macronians till the neighbouring 
* coat; 

Next theſe the numerous Bechirian hoſt : 

Near them Sapirians and Byzerians dwell, 

And next the Colchians, who in arms excel, 

But ye, your ſteady courſe in Argo keep, 

Shun the ſalſe ſhores, and plough ſecure the 
* deep, 

Till that rich coaſt ye reach, where Phaſis leads 

From Amarantine hills o'er Colchian meads 331 

His liquid ſtores, and through ſam'd Circe's 

lain; 

Then eds his widening current to the main. 

To this fam'd ſtream purſue your watery way, 

Soon will your eyes ZEeta's towers ſurvey, 

And Mars's grove, where, wondrous to behold! 

Hangs on a ſpreading oak the fleecy gold. 

A hideous dragon of enormous ſize 

Turns all around his circumſpective eyes: 

O'er the bright ſpoil the ſtricteſt watch he 
© keeps; $40 

* He never * and he never ſleeps.” 

He ſpoke, and terror curdled all their blood; 

Deep ſix'd in ſilence long the warriors ſtood. 

At length thus Jaſon, though poſſeſs'd with fear : 

« Tell us, O tell us, venerable ſeer, 

„ Th' event of all our toils; the ſign explain 

« How ſafely we may paſs into the main ({ſay, 


5 


“ Shall we once more our native land ſurvey ? 

« Unſkill'd am I, unſcill'd our martial train; 559 

„How ſhall I act, how mcaſure back the main! 

For far as ever flying fails were fur!'d 

« Lies Colchos, on the limits of the world.“ 
Thus Jaſon ſpoke; and thus the prophet old: 

© Thoſe er. es rocks once paſs'd, my ſon, be 

bold. 


Through thoſe dire rocks: and, O! indulgent, 
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- © But, friends, to Venus be due honours paid; 


| This daily cuſtom love and reverence taught; 
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* Sorne god from a ſhall through ſeas untry'd, 
* $kirted by other coaſts, your veſſel guide, ö 
© But you, to a failing, on your crew confide. 


Still in remembrance Yeep her ſecret aid. 569 
On all your toils ſhe Findly will beſtow 
A glorious end—expft& no more to know.“ 
Scarce had he ſpokch when ſpecding back repair 
The ſons of Boreas through the ſiclds of air ; 
At the ſeer's door with nimble feet they light: 
Up roſe the chiefs, rejoicing at the fight. 
When Zetes trembling, and with toils oppreſs'd, 
While thick ſhort ſobhs inceſſant heav'd his cheſt, 
Tel!s how they drove the harpics ſar away, 
How Iris ſcreen'd them, and forbade to ſtay, 570 
And pledg'd her ſolemn oath; while they ret: eat 
To the huge caves of mountain-cover'd Crete. 
Theſe joyſul tidings cheer'd the hearts of all, 
But moſt the prophet's, in the feaſtful hall; 
V/hom Jaſon thus: “ Sure from his heavenly ſtate 
© Some god lool.'d down, and wail'd thy woeful] 
« fare, 
u And fore-decreed ſrom far our bands to ſend, 
« That Boreas' ſons might their aſſiſtance lend. 
«* Should the ſame god reſtore the long-loſt ſight, 
„My gladden'd ſul would feel as great delight, 
« As even my native country could beſtow.” 581 
Then thus ſage Phineus, with dejected brow : 
My eyes, alas! ſhall ne'cr behold the day; ray: 
* Shrunk are theſe balls, and quench'd the viſual 
Heaven round me ſoon death's gloomy ſhade 
© ſhall ſpread, 
And every honour will await me dead.” [cheer'd, 
With converle thus the fleeting hours they 
When rofy morning beaming bright appear'd. ' 
The neighbouring peaſants round, with early day, 
Flock to the ſeer, their due regards to pay: 599 


And ſome proviſion for the ſage they brought. 
All came to learn by his prophetic lore : 

He to the rich divin'd, and to the poor: 

For numerous votaries he reliev'd from dread, 
Who dearly lov'd him, and who daily fed. 

With theſe his ſtcady friend Parzbius came, 

Who faw with joy theſe gallant ſons of ſame, 

To him prophetic Phineus had foretold, 

That a young band of Grecians, brave and bold, 
Should, in their voyage to the Colchian ſhore, 601 
in T hynia* s bay their well-built veſſel moor, 

And from theſe coaſts thoſe ravenous birds of prey 

The harpies drive, though ſent by Jove away. 
The feer, well pleas'd, diſmiſs'd his friendly train, 
But bade Paræbius with the Greeks remain, 

And fetch him inſtant from his numerous ſtock 

A ſhcep, the beſt and faireſt cf the flock. 

The willing ſwain obe y' d the ſeer's requeſt, 

And Phineus thus the mariners addzefs'd ; 

We are not all unciviliz'd and rude, 

My friends, nor guilty of ingratitude, 

Tit ſhepherd to my manſion came of late, 

o learn from me the colour of his fate ; 

For the more labours and fetigues he bore, 
Pale, pining want opprefs'd him ſtill the more; 

New w oes ſucceeded to the woes that paſt, 
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And yet no crime had poor Parzbius wrought, 


« Alas! he ſuffer'd for his father's fault: 620 
© Who, when alone, and on the mountain's brow, 
With cruel axe he laid the foreſt low, 

Deaf to a doleful hamadryad's pray'r, 

The nymph neglected, and refus'd to ſpare, 

* Though oft ſhe urg'd this Jamentable Plca; 

« Pity, ah, pity my coeval tree, 

« Where 1 0 many bliſeſul ages dwelt !'? 

« But his hard heart no ſoft compaſſion felt: 628 
© The tree he feil'd; and, for this foul diſgrace, 

* The nymph ordain'd him woes, and all his rac - 
* To me Paræbius came, oppreſs'd with fear: 

© The cauſe | found, and counſe'l'd him to rear 
An altar to the goddeſs of the ſhore, 

© And pardon for his father's crimey implore. 

© thus was the guilt aton'd : e'er fince, the man 
Pays all regards that grateful mortal can: 

For ever at my fide he loves to ſtay, 

© And always goes unwillingly away. 638 
Thus Phineus ſpoke, when from, his fle cy flock 
His friend brought two, the ſaireſt of the flock, 
Then Jaſon roſe, and, urg'd by Phineus blind, 
Roſe the bold offspring of the northern wind: 
Their ſacred offerings on the ſlames they lay, 
Invoking Phœbus at the dawn of day, 

The choiceſt viands with afſicuous care 

ihe younger heroes for their friends prepare. 
Thus feaſted, ſome their velicÞ's cordage preſs'd, - 


Some in the prophet's manſion ſunk to reſt. 
Eteſiat breezes with the morning blow, 
Which, ſent by Jove, o'er every region Now, 

be nymph Cyrene, in old times, *tis ſaid, 
Her flocks befide Theſſalian Peneus fed, 
Pl-as'd with the honours of her virgin name, 
Lili day's bright god ſeduc'd the rural dame, 
Far from Hæmonia he convey'd the fair, 
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| Brought to the nymphs, and truſted to their care, 


The mountain-nymphs that in parch'd Libya keep 
Their airy manſions on Myrtoſia's ſteep. | 
Cyrene there, along the winding ſhore, 

Thee, Ariſtæus, to Apollo bore ; 
To whom rich ſxains, who in 
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{ heſſalia live, 


he names of Agreus and of Nomius give. 


With length of days the god her love repaid, 
And ſix'd her huntreſs of the woodland ſhade; 
But the young boy to Chiron's care he gave, 
To reap inſtruction in his learned cave. 

To him, when blooming in the prime of liſe, 
The muſes gave Autorce to wife; 

Ard taught their favourite pupil to excel 


in arts of healing, and divining well. 70 
To him they gave their numerous flocks to 
feed, 


Winch PEthia's athamantine paſtures breed; 
And thoſe that {tray on Othrys' lofty brow, 
Or where Apidanus' fam'd waters flow. 

But when fierce Syrius ſcorch'd the Cyclades, 
The realms of Minos, in th' ZEgean ſeas, 
Novght could the burning malady allay; 
The iſlanders implor'd the god of Gay, 
Who fent you: g Ariſtzus to their aid, 
By whom the fatal peſtilence was ſtaid. 


680 
At his ſire's call he left fair Phtbbia's land, 


Ad every day was darker than the lait: 
trans, II. 


Attended by a bold Arcatian band, 


8 
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Who from Lycaon their extraction boaſt, | 
And ſail d to Ceos with his numerous hoſt. 

He there an altar rais'd-to ſhowery Jove, 

And made oblation on the heights above 
To the red ſtar that deſolates the lind, 

And to heaven's king; at whoſe ſupreme command 
Th' Eteſian winds, while forty days they blow, 

Refreſh with balmy gales the ſoil below. 690 

Ev'n now the Cean prieſts pay rites divine 
Before the burning ſtars begin to ſhine. 

Thus fame reports; and by theſe winds detain'd, 

With Phineus {till the Argonauts remain'd. 

The grateful Thynians daily, while they ſtaid, 

To their lov'd feer abundant ſtores convey'd. 

Yet, ere they leave this hoſpitable land, 

To the twelve gods erect they on the ſtrand . 
An altar, and with ſacrifice and pray'r 

Appeaſe the powers of heaven, and to their ſhip 

repair, 709 

Eager their long neglected oars to prove; 

Vet not unmindſul of the timorous dove, 

Which ſafely faſten'd by a ſlender band 
Euphemus carry'd trembling in his hand. [cord : 
Quick from the ſtay they lopp'd the double 

Minerva ſaw the heroes haſte aboard: 

On a thin cloud ſhe lighted from above, 

(The cloud upheld the mighty ſeed of Jove) 

And ſped her voyage to the Euxine main, 

For much ſhe lov'd the delegated train. 710 

So when ſome ſhepherd quits his native home, 

{As men adventurous much delight to roam) 

No roads too diſtant or too long appear, 

In thought he ſees, and thinks his manſion near; 
O er ſea, o'er land, with keen inquiring cyes 
He views all ways, and in idea flies: | 
Thus to the Thynian ſhore, from heaven above, 
Swift flew the daughter of imperial Jove. 718 
When now the heroes through the vaſt pro- 
found [round, 
Reach the dire ſtraits with rocks encompals'd 
"Though boiling gulfs the ſailing pine detain'd, 
Still on their way the labouring Grecians gain'd, 
When the loud-juſtling rocks increas'd their fears: 
The ſhores reſounding thunder'd in their ears. 
High on the prow Euphemus took his ſtand, 
And held the dove that trembled in his hand. 
The reſt with Typhus on their ſtrength rely d, 
To ſhun the rocks, and ſtem the roaring tide. 
Soon, one ſharp angle paſt, the joyful train 
Saw the cleft crags wide opening to the main. 
Euphemus loos'd the dove, the heroes ſtood 731 

Frect to ſee her ſkim the foaming flood. 

She through the rocks a ready paſſage found : 
The dire rocks met, ard gave a dreadful ſound. 
"Che ſalt fea ſpray in clouds began to riſe; 

Old ocean thunder'd; the cerulean ſkies 
Rebellow'd loudly with the fearful din: 


The caves below remurmur'd from within. [o'er 
O'er wave-worn cliffs, the coaſt's high margin 


Boil'd the light ſoam, and whiten'd all the ſhore, 


Round whirl'd the ſhip; the rocks with rapid 


ſway 
E.opp'd from the dove her ſteering tail away; 
Yet. {till ſecurely through the ſtraits ſhe flew : 
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But Tiphys urg'd the chiefs their oars to ply, 
For the rocks yawn'd tremendous to the eye. 
Then terror ſciz'd them, when with ſudden ſhock 
The refluent billows forc'd them on the rock: 
With chilling fears was every nerve unitrung, 
While o'cr their heads impending rum hung. 758 
Before, behind, they ſaw the ſpacious deep, 
When inſtant, lv ! a billow, vaſt and ſteep, 
Still riſes higher, and (till wider ſpreads, 
And hangs a wat'ry mountain o'er their heads. 
The heroes ſtoop'd, expeRivg by its fall 
That mighty billow would o'erwhelm them all; 
But Tiphys art reliev'd the labouring oars : 
On Argo's keel the impetuous torrent pours, 
Which rais'd the ſhip above the rocks ſo high, 
She ſeem'd ſublimely failing in the (ky. 
Euphemus haſtening urg'd the valiant crew 
Their courſe with all their vigour to purſue. 
Shouting they ply'd their oars, but ply'd in vain; 
For the rough billows beat them back again. 
And as the heroes unremitting row, 
Their labouring oars were bent into a bow. 
Swift down the mountainous billows Argo glides, 
Like a huge cylinder along the tides, 
Entangled with thick, craggy rocks around, 
Her ſcams all burſting, and her planks unbound. 
In that nice moment the Tritonian maid 571 
To facred Argo lent the timely aid. 

Her left hand heav'd her from the craggy ſteep, 
Her right diſmiſs'd her gently to the deep: 
Then like an arrow from th' elaſtic yew, 

Swift o'er the foaming waves the veſſel flew. 
Yet had the claſhing rocks with adverſe ſway 
Torn the tall prow's embelliſhments away. 

When thus the Greeks had ſafcly reach'd the main, 
To heaven Minerva wing'd her flight again. 7 
The parted rocks at once concurrent ſtood, 

Fix'd on one firm foundation in the flood : 

This had been long determin'd by the fates, 

If mortal ever paſt thoſe dangerous ſtraits. 

Now freed from fears, the Greeks with eager eyes 
View the broad ocean anc ſerener ſkies : 

Their anxious doubts for Argo they diſpel, 

And deem her reſcued from the jaws of hell. 
Then Tiphys thus: Sure to this ſhip we owe 
That fearleſs ſafety we experience now. 798 
For though wiſe Argus with ingenious art 

© Form'd the fair ſhip compact in every part, 

© Vigour divine propitious Pallas gave, | 
And pow'r aſſigu'd her o'er the wind and wave, 
© All now is ſafe : fear not thy haughty lord, 

© But mark, illuſtrious chief, the prophet's word; 
© The rocks eſcap'd, no future fears remain, 

« Your toils are eaſy, and your voyage plain.“ 

Thus he; and ſteering through the ſpacious ſea, 

Near fair Bithynia plow d the liquid way. dce 
Then Jaſon mild the pilot thus addreſs'd : 

„ Why, Tiphys, this to me with grief oppreſs'd? 
« Yes | have err'd—my faults afflict my ſoul: 
„When Pelias gave command without controul, 
ewas mine to've ſhunned this wild-projected 

© plot, 

G Tbengl inflant death had been my certain lot. 
© Now fears and cares my tortur'd boſom rend; 


Loud joy inſpir'd the eircumſpective crew, 


| « F dread thoſe ills that from the deep impend, 
« x 
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« | dread the ſavage coaſt, and every place 
„ Where dwells the bloody or the barbarous race. 
No peace by day, no fleep at night | take, 811 
« Since theſe brave chicfs aſſembled for my ſake. 
« Withcoldindifference may*ſtrhou now look down, 
« For no man's ſafety anxious but thy own ; 
« But l, the leaſt ſolicitous for mine, 
« Feel for this friend's, that comrade's, and for 
« thine. 

© Much ſhall 1 feel for all this martial band, 
« Unleſs they ſafe regain their native land.” 
Thus ſpoke the prince, his gallant hoſt to try: 
With animating ſounds they rend the ſky. 820 
The loud acclaim was grateful to his cars, 
And thus he boldly hails his brave compeers : 

« Your valour, friends, encourages my ſoul : 


„Aud ſince no fears your gallant hearts controul, 
| Haply within its lone retreats to find 


« Boldly will I each coward thought repel, 

* Though doom'd to enter the abyſs of hell. 
« For theſe rocks paſt, no dangers can diſmay, 
« If we the counſel of the ſeer obey.” 


The Greeks applauding what their leader ſpoke, 


Ply their ſtout oars, and bend to every ſtroke ; 

And firſt by Rhebas rapid ſtream they fly, 831 

And where Colona's rocks invade the ſky, 

And where the black-brow'd promontory low'rs, 

And where lov'd Phillis his broad current pours. 

There Dipſacus receiv'd, in days of yore, 

Young Phryxus landing on his friendly ſhore, 

When, exil'd fram Orchomenos, he ſwam 

On the broad ſhoulders of the gold-fleec'd ram. 

For to that ſtream' a nymph of rural race 

Bore Dipſacus, who, fearful of diſgrace, 

Dwelt with his mother; and along the mead 

Choſe, near his father's ſtream, his fleecy flocks to 

' feed. 

The chiefs ſoon paſs'd his celebrated fane, 

The river Calpis, and th' extended plain; 

Aud all the night, along the tranquil tide, 

And all the day their oars inceſſant ply'd. 

As when laborious ſteers, inur'd to toil, | 

With the bright plough-ſhare turn the ſtubborn 
ſoil, 

Sweat from their ſides diſtils in foamy ſmoke ; 

Their eyes obliquely roll beneath the yoke; 850 

Their ſcorching breath heaves quick with panting 
ſound, 

While all day long they tread the weary ground: 

So toil'd the Greeks; nor yet the morning light 

Had paſs'd the doubtful confines of the night, 

But, faintly glimmering on this earthly ball, 

Produc'd what mortals morning-twilight call. 

To Thynia's neighbouring iſle their courſe they 
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bore, 
And ſaft ly landed on the deſert ſhore, 
When bright Apollo ſhow'd his radiant face, 
From Lycia haſtening to the Scythian race, 860 
His golden locks, that flow'd with grace divine, 
Hung cluſtering like the branches of the vine ; 
In his leſt hand his bow unbent he bore, 
His quiver pendent at his back he ware: 
The conſcious ifland trembled as he trod, 
And the big rolling waves confeſs'd the god. 
Nor dar'd the heroes, ſeiz d with dire diſmay, 
The ſpleudours cf his countenance ſurvey, 
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But on the ground their downward eyes they 
| calt : : 

Meanwhile Apollo o'er the watery waſte, $870 


And through thin ether on his journey flew, 

Then thus ſpoke Orpheus to the martial crew: 

« Let us, my honour'd chiefs, with joint acclaim 

This iſland ſacred to bright Phœbus name, 

„Who early here to all this hoſt appear'd; 

Here let an altar on the ſhore be rear'd, 

« And paid the rites divine : and if he deign 

% That ſafe we reach our native land again, 

« Young horned goats ſhall on his altars bleed, 

And the choice thighs to Phœhus be decreed. 

* Now, comrades, due libat:ons let us pay: 881 

« Be gracious, O be gracious, god of day!“ 
Thus he : and ſome the ſtony altar raiſe, 

And ſome explore the foreſt's devious maze ; 


A kid wild wandering, or a bounding hind : 

Latona's ſon ſoon led them to the prey ; 

Then on the altar, blazing bright, they lay 

The choiceſt parts involv'd in ſacred ſmoke, 

And fair Apollo, carly god, invoke. 890 

Around the flame in ſprightly dance they ſpring, 

And 16 Pzan, 16 Pæan ſing. | 

Then on the Thracian harp Oeager's ſon 

In ſoothing ſtrains his tuneful tale begun: 
How once beneath Parnaſfus' rocky brow 


He launch'd an arrow from his deadly bow, 


And the fell ſerpent flew; though young and 
fair, . | 

And beardleſs yet, but grac'd with golden hair: 
O prove propitious, thou whoſe radiant head 
Is deck'd with curls unclip'd, that never ſhed, 900 
Worthy thyſelf ! (Larona only knows 
With niceſt art thoſe ringlets to diſpoſe) 
Corycian nymphs their joys in rapture ſhow'd, 
And 16, 16 Pan call'd alond : 
Encomium grateful to the god of dag. 
'| hus having prais'd him in the ſolemn lay; 
They ſwear devoutly, due libations made, 
To league for ever, and lend mutual aid;  _ 
Then touch the hallow'd altar with their hands 
Concordant ; and ev'n now a temple ſtands 910 
Sacred to Concord, by the Grecians raid, 
When here that mighty deity they prais d 

Now the third morn began on earth to ſmile, 


- When with freſh gales they left the lofty iſle. 


The foaming Sangar at a diſtance ſeen, 

| he Mariaudine meads for ever green, 

And Lycu®' winding waters they forſake 

All on the right, and Anthemoifia's lake, 

So faſt before the wind the veſlel went, - 919 
Crack'd was the cordage, and the canvaſs rent: 
But the gale ceaſing with the dawning day, 
Joyful they reach the Acheruſian bay, 

Begirt with rocks ſo towering tall and ſteep, 

The frown tremerdous on Bithynia's deep; 


And yet ſo firmly founded in the main. 


The raging billows round them roar in vain 2 


| Above, upon the promontory's brow, 


Umbrageous planes in beauteous order grow. 
Thence, downward, through a deep and dreary 
dell, 


Deſcends the path-way to oy cave of hell, 920 
i | 
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With woods and ſhaggy rocks obſcure; from 
whence * 5 

Exhaling vapours, chilly, damp, and denſe, 

Scatter hoar froſt along the whitening way, 

Which melts before the ſun's meridian ray. 

On theſe rough cliffs, which many a ſtorm mo- 
leſts, 

The pleaſing power of ſilence never reſts. 

From Follow caverns through the leafy boughs, 

Above, the whiſtling wind for ever blows; 

And while mad billows laſh the founding thores, 

Below, the raging main for ever roars. 940 

There, burſting from the promontor 's ſides, 

Sad Acheron along the valley glides; | 

Deep-hollow'd beds his turbid ſtreams convey, 

As eaſtward to the main he winds his way. 

This ſable flood, in ancient ſtory fam'd, 

The Megarenſians Soönautes nam'd 

In aſter ages, when their courſe they bore 

By ocean to the Mariandine ſhere: 948 

For when the deep in deathful billows heav'd, 

This peaceful port their ſhatter'd ſhips receiv'd. 

To this the labouring Grecians bent their way, 

Row'd round the cape, and anchor'd in the bay. 

When Lycus and his Mariandine hoſt, 

Lycus, the mighty monarch of the coaſt, 

Knew theſe brave Greeks who Amycus had ſlain, 

They welcom'd Jaſon and his conquering train: 

But moſt on Pollux fix'd their wondering eyes, 

And view'd him as a hero from the ſkies : 

For long the fierce Bebrycian's rude alarms 

Had rous'd the Mariandyni to arms. 960 

That day, the Grecian band with one conſent 

To the king's hoſpitable palace went : 

Cheerful they there on choiceft dainties din'd, 

And there with converſe ſweet regal'd the mind. 

Then Jaſon to the king recounts the name 

And race of all theſe choſen ſons of ſame, 

Who lent their aid at Pelias' dire command; 

Their ſtrange adventures on the Lemnian land ; 

What griels, what woes at Cyzicus they bore ; 

And how they landed on the Myſian ſhore, 970 

Where Hercules, diſtreſs'd his friend to find, 

They left at land, unwillingly behind. 

What Glaucus ſpoke prophetic from rhe main, 

How with his ſubjects Amy cus was ſlain, 

The prince relates: what Phineus poor and old, 

Worn, out with ſufferings to the chiefs foretold ; 

How through Cyanean rocks they ſalely fteer'd, 

And in what iſle the god of day appear'd. 

The king rejoic'd his gueſts ſo well had ſped. 

But griev d that Hercules was left, and ſaid: 929 


© Think how, my friends, this hero's aid deny'd, 


© Raſhly ye tempt a length of ſeas untry d. 
Full well 1 knew that valiant fon of fame, 
When here on foot through Lydia's coaſt he 
| came 

(For here my hoſpitable ſather dwelt) 
To fetch Hippolita's embroider'd helt. 
© The hero found me then a beardlets ſwain, 
« Mourning my brother by the Myſians {lain 
(The nation dearly lov'd the blooming chief, 
© And ſtil] lament in elegies of gricf) 990 
Then at the funeral games he prov'd his might, 
And vanquiſh'd Titias in the gauutlet-fight 


* Though young and ſtout, and eager for the fray, 
From his bruis'd jaws he daſh'd the teeth away, 
* The Myſian country, and the Phrygian plains, 
The conqueror added to my fire's domains; 
And the rude nations that Bithy nia till, 
* To foaming Rhebas and Colona's hill; 
And Paphlagonia to its utmoſt b-unds, 
Which {able Billis with his waves ſufrounds, 
But now proud Amycus, and all his hoſt, 1cor 
Since Hercules has left the neighbouring coaſt, _ 
Have ſpoil'd my realms, and ſpread their hoſtile 
* bands 
Wide as where Hipias' ſtreams enrich the lands. 
At length their lawleſs inſolence they rue, 
* And by your hands have ſuffer'd vengeance due. 
* And ſure ſome god afforded his relief 
* When Pollux flew that proud Bebrycian chief. 
© 1 for this deed my due regard will ſhow; _ 
* *Tis what the meaneſt to the mighty owe. 1010 
* My ſon, your comrade, ſhall at my command 
* Attend o'er diſtant. ſeas your gallant band : 
Ober diſtant ſeas, with Daſcylus your guide, 
„Fou ſtill wich faithful friends ſhall be ſup- 
© ply'd, 
© Far as . rolls his foaming tide. 
* Meanwhile on yon bold cape that mates the 
© ſkies 
To Leda's ſons a ſacred fane ſhall riſe, 
* Admir'd by all that cruſs the boundleſs main, 
For all ſhall venerate the ſacred fane : 


To them will 1, as to the powers divine, 1020 


Some ſruitful acres near the town aſſign. 

Converſing thus, the genial feaſt they ſhare, 
And to the ſhip at early day repair: 
With his brave fon the friendly Lycus went, 
Who ſtore of viands to the ſhip had ſent. 

"Twas here the cruel deſtinies decreed 
That Idmon, fam'd for augury, ſhould bleed: 
The fate of others he had oft forcſhown, 
But fail'd, unhappy ! to prevent his own. 
Here, in a covert near the reedy flood, 1030 
A fell wild boar lay deep inimers'd in mud. 
With horrid tuſks ſo dreadful he appear'd, 
The fountain-nymphs the ſavage monſter ſear d 
No living wight in miry marſh or moor 
E'er ſaw fo fierce, ſo horrible a boar. 
On the lake's verge as luckleſs Idmon ſtood, 
From his cloſe covert, in the reedy mud, 
Up ſprung the furious beaſt with might and main, 
Tore the chief's thigh, and ſnapp'd the bone in 

twain ; ; 

He groans, he falls, and on the bank he lies, 1c 49 
His griev'd companions anſwer to his cries ; 
When Peleus inſtaptly approaching near, 
Launch'd at the boar his unavailing ſpear : 
But Idas aim'd his pointed dart fo well, 
Low in the marſh the dying monſter fell. 
The chiefs with Idmon to the ſhip rctir'd, 
Who deeply groaning in their arms expir'd. 
Immers'd in grief, they now neglect to ſail; 
For three whole days their comrade they bewail; 
But on the fourth, with penſive ſorraw, paid 1050 
The laſt ſad honours due to Idmon's ſhade. 
The king, the people juin'd ths mournfal crew, 


| And, loud lamenting, numerous victims flew ; 
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They dug the grave, and on the greenſward raiſe 

A tomb on which poſterity will gaze : 

For near the tomb a tall wild olive grows, 

Beneath the cape, and beautifully blows. 

Me would the nine commiſſion to unfold 

This truth, which Pt.cebus had long fince fore- 
told, 

This, this is he, the tutelary lord, 1060 


Henceforth to be by mighty ſtates ador'd : 


For here Beotians and Megarians join'd, 


Near the wild olive wavering in the wind, 


To build a city; though due honours they 
To Agameſtor, not ts Idmon, pay. 

Who fell beſide? for, lo! the chiefs intend 
Another tomb for ſome lamented friend. 
Ev'n now two mournful monuments appear: 
Tiphys, fame ſays, was ſtretch'd upon the bier. 
Him cruel fate ordain'd no more to roam; 1070 
He died far diſtant from his native home. 
For while to Idmon funeral rites they pay, 


Untimely ſickneſs ſnatch'd the chief away. 


Then keart-felt ſadneſs ſriz'd the penſive train, 

Who, proſtrate on the margin of the main, 

Forgetful of their neceſſary focd, 

Mourn'd in fad filence to the roaring flood, 

For they, now ſkilful Tiphys is no more, 

Deſpair'd returning to their native ſhere ; very 

And here had ſtaid, with bitter grief oppreſs'd, 

Had not Saturnia in Anczus' breaſt 

Breath'd courage: him Aſtypalæa bore, 

Near winding Imbraſus on Sames* ſhore, 

To ocean's god; a chief expert to guide 

The flying veſſel o'er the foaming tide. 

Then thus to Peleus, Neptune's valiant ſon, 

Ey heaven inſpir'd, in cheering terms begun: 

ill ſuits the brave in foreign climes to ſtay, 

And waſte, O Peleus, precious time away. 

I left not Samos leſs for ſailing fkill'd 1090 

Than fierce contention, in the fighting field. 

For Argo cheriſh not one abject fear, 

Since many ſkili'd, beſides myſelf, are here. 

And he, to whom the ftecrage we ordain, 

Will fafely guide the veſſel o'er the main. 

'Tis then to ſtimulate the fainting- crew 

With ready-oars their voyage to purſue.“ 

He ſpoke, and tranſport touch'd the Phthian's 

breaſt, * 

Inſtant he roſe, and thus the hoſt addreſs'd ; 11 
© Why are we here by ſruitle(s grief detain'd ? 

„ Two friends are dead, and this the fates or- 

« dain'd; © 

« Yet many pilots in this hoſt remain, 

„% To ſteer firm Argo o'er the watery plain, 

« To forrows unavailing bid adieu! 

* Let us, bold peers, our deftin'd courſe purſue.” 

He ſaid, and Jaſon anzious thus reply'd; 

* Where are thoſe pilots, ſay, our courle to guide? 

For thoſe whom late we boaſted as the beſt 

And ableſt chiefs, are moſt with grief oppreſe'd, 

I therefore deem a like fad fate attends 1110 

On us, as ou our late departed friends, 

neither in _ZEera's ports we moor, 

Nor through thoſe rocks regain our native ſhore. 

But here inactive and inglorious ſtay, 

Years following years, and linger life away,” 
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He ſpoke ; Anczus ſeiz'd the ſteerage, driv'n 
By power inſtinctive from the queen of heav'n.. 
Erginus next the glorious charge deſir d; 
Euphemus, Nauplius to the helm aſpir' d. 
But theſe the congregated chiefs declin' d. t 120 
And bold Ancæus to the poſt aſſign'd. 
With the twelfth riſing morn the heroes fail ; 
Favonius breath'd a favourable gale; 
And ſoon they leave ſad Acheron behind, 
Then give the ſwelling cauvaſs to the wind : 
On the ſmooth ſea the ſhip ſerenely rides, 
And light along the liquid level guides. 
Ere long with ſtretching ſails the coaſt they 
ain, 
Where 2 Callichorus augments the main. 
lo Thebes returning from his Indian fights, 1130 


Here Bacchus ſolcmniz'd myſterious rites, / 


The dance before the facred cave ordain'd, 
And here full many a dolcful night remain'd. ' 
This name the country to the river gave, 
Callichorus; and Aulion to the cave. 

Still as their courſe the daring Greeks purſe 
The monument o Sthenelus they view. 
With honours grac'd, obtain'd in realms afar, 
Returving from the Amazonian war, 
Gn the bleak ſhore (Alcides at his fide) 1110 
Pierc'd by a fatal dart tae hero died 
Slow ſail'd they on, for, eager to ſurvey 
His kindred warriors on the watery way, 
At his requeſt, from her infernal coaſt 
P!uto's grim queen releas'd the penſive ghoſt. * 
Che penſtve ghoſt beheld with eager ken 
From the tall monument the ſhip ard men. 
As arm'd for war the martial phantom ſeem'd; 
Four creſts high-towering on his helmet beam'd, 
Wirth purple rays intolerably bright; * 1130 
Then ſoon it ſunk beneath the thades of night. 
In mute amazement ſtood the Grecian Holt. 
But Mopſus counſel'd to appeaſe the ghoſt 
With offerings due; the chiefs approach the 

ſtrand, 


And round the tomb of Sthenelus they ſtand. 


They pour libations, and the victims flay, 
Abd on the fire the deſtin'd offerings lay. 
Apart, to guardian Phœbus next they raiſe 
An altar meet, and bid the victims blaze. 1759 
Here Orpheus plac'd his lyre for muſic ſam'd; 
Apollo's altar hence was Lyra nam'd. 

And now, invited by the favouring gales, 
They climb the ſhip. and fpread their ſwelling 

fails; 

Swift v'er the deep the winged veſſel flies, 
Swift as the rapid hawk that cleaves the ſkies, 
And ligbtly through rhe liquid ether ſprings, 
Nor moves, ſel!-po1z'd, his wide expanded wings. 
hence by Partkenus tail'd the focial train, 
The genmicit ſtream that mingles with the main. 
Fatigued with traverſiug the mazy grove, 1170 
Here, ere ſhe re- aſcend- the courts of Jove, 


The chaſte Diana, huaircfs of the wood, 


Lathes her faif limbs, and gambols in the flood, 
Then during night by Scfamus they fail, 

And Erythinus rifing o'er the vale; 

By Cromna and Crobrialus, ard where 


| Thy grove, Cytorus, AY green appear. 


i} 


Thence with the riſing ſun they ſtoutly row 

Near where Carambis lifts his rocky brow. 

All day, all night with unremitted oar 1180 

They coaſt along ZEzialus's ſhore. 

Then to the Syrian clime the heroes ſped, 

Where Jove, by haſty promiſes miſled 

Sinope plac'd, and, all ſhe wiſh'd to claim, 

Gave her the honours of a virgin's name. 

For, know, the god, by love's Itrong power op- 
preſs'd, 


Promis'd to grant whate'er ſhe might requeſt: 


And this requeſt th* infidious damſel made, 
That her virginity might never ade. 1189 
Hence Phœbus foil'd could no one wiſh ohtain ; 
Hence winding Alys woo'd the maid iu vain. 
No mortal force ſuch virtue could o'crcome, 
Defeat Jove's promiſe, and impair her bloom. 
Here dwelt Deimachus's offspring fam'd, 
Deileon Autolycus and Phlogius nam'd, 

What time they ceas'd with Hercules to roam, 
And at Sinope found a ſettled home. 

They, when they ſaw the bold Theſſalian band, 
Met them on ſhore and welcor'd them to land; 


And loathing longer in theſe c imes to ſtay, 1200 


Join'd the brave crew, and with: them ſail'd away. 

Bleſs'd with the zephyr's breeze t hat briſkly blew. 

Near Halys' ſtream and Iſts' ſail'd the crew; 

Near Syria's coaſt, and, e er night's ſhades abound, |} 

Near th' Amazonian cape, for many a bay re- 
nown'd. EW, 

Where Hercules ſurpris'd in days of yore, 

Bold Menalippe wandering on the ſhore ; 

A belt Hippolyta her ſiſter paid, | 

And for this ranſom he reſtor'd the 45 7400 | 

Here in Thermodon's bay firm Argo woor'd : 

For laſh'd with tempeſis the vex' d ocean roar'd. 

No river like the fam'd Thermodon leads 

Such numerous currents o'er the fertile meads: 

A hundred ſtreams to him their Waters owe; 

Yet from one ſource, one only ſource they flow. 

On Amazonian hills, that reach the ſkies, 

The great Thermodon firſt begins to riſe; 

Hence ſoon emerging many a courſe he takes, 

Sinks but to mount, and various channels makes. 

The dificrent ſtreams from different founts diſtil, 

In ſeft meanders wandering down the hill; 1221 

Some public notice and fair titles claim, 


Sc me flow obſcurely, and without a name; 


But confluent ſoon, along the winding plain, 


Le rolls his waves, and foams o'er half the main. 


Had the Greeks landed on the hoſtile coaſt, 
War would have ſoon purſu'd the gallant hoſt : 
(For the fierce Amazons regard not right, 
Strife is the'r ſport, and battles their delight: 
From Mars and harmony theſe warlike maids 1230 
Sprung where Acmonius ſpreads. his er 

| ſhades! f 1 
But ſavour'd with the ſoft Favonian wind, 
The heroes left the crooked. ſhore behind, 
Where the bold Amazons, perceiv'd from far, 
Stood ſheath'd in arms, prepar'd for ſpeedy war. 
Not in one city dwelt this martial band, 
But in three parties ſcatter'd o'er the land: 
"the firſt tribe at Themiſcyra remain'd, 
O'er this Hippolyta, their empreſs, rcign'd; 
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There dwelt the fair Lycaitian dames apart, 1240 

Here the Chadeſians, ſkill'd to lance the dart. 

Th' enſuing day the delegated band 

Approach'd with bars the rough Chalybian land; 

Whoſe ſons ne'er yoke their oxen to the plough, 

Nor healing plants, nor fruits delicious know : 

Nor aught delight they in th' irriguous mead, 

Retir'd and ſtill, their fleecy flocks to feed ; 

But they dig iron from the mountain's ſide, 

And by this ore are nature's wants ſupply'd. 

Devoid of toil ne'er beam'd Aurora'sray, 1258 

And duſt and ſmoke obſcur'd the diſmal day. 
From thence they paſs where Tibarenians till, 

Sacred to Jove, the Genetzan hill. 

Here, when the teeming wives, are brought to 


bed, 

Their groaning huſbands kang the drooping 
; head; 

Equal attendance with their wives they claim; 

The ſame their dict, and their baths the ſame. 
Next by the ſacred hill their oars icupel, 

Firm Argo, where the Moſſyncœcians dwell. 

In towers they live, of ſolid timber fram'd, 1269 

Moſſynes call'd, and thence the nation nam'd: 

Of manners ſtrange ; for they with care conceal 

Theſe deeds which others openly reveal ; 

And actions, that in ſecret ſhould be done, 

Perform in public and before the ſun : 

For like the monſters of the briſtly drove, 

In public they perform the feats of love. 

Exalted in his tower that mares the ſky, 

The monarch here diſpenſes law from high: 

But if his judgment err, this rigid fate 1279 

Condemns their chief, and ſtarving is his fate. 

theſe nations paſt, with unremitting oar 

They reach, Aretias, thy ſea-girt ſhore, 

Then ſunk the breezes with the e--fing day, 

| When down the ſky deſcending they lurvey 

A winged monſter of enormous might 

Which toward the ſhip precipitates her flight. 

Her wings ſhe ſhook, and from her pinions flung, 

A dart-likc quill, which on Oileus hung; 

Down his left ſhoulder ſwift it fell: no more, 

Faint and enfeebled, could he hold his oar. 1281 

In ſilence long the Grecian heroes gaze, 

And view the ſeathery javelin with amaze. 

But Erybctes, ſoon approaching near, 

ExtraQted from the chef the winged ſpear ; 

Then ſrom his ſide his pendent belt unbound, 

Aud wrapp'd that bandage o'er the gaping wound, 

When, lo! a ſecond bird appear'd in view, 

But ready Clytius firſt had bent his yew ; 

By his keen ſhatt the feather'd monſter ſlain 1299 

Faſt by the ſhip fell headlong in the main. 

Then thus Amphidamus: My friends, ye know, 

* And theſe obſcene voracious fiends foreſhow 

| © Aretias near: then liſt : what I ſay, 

© Fruitleſs are ſhaſtsto drive theſe peſts away ; 

* But, would you here a fit reception find, 

4 Recal th' advice of Phineus to your mind. 

For when Alcides to Arcadia went 

Well arm'd with arrows, on his toils intent, 


From the Stymphæan lake he fail'd to 
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© But when he rung a cymbal with his ſpear; 

'* The clanging cymbal hill'd the birds with fear: 

© In wild contuſion far away they fly, 

And with ſhrill clamours pierce the diſtant ſky. 

fis ours to practiſe this expulſive art; 

But hear ye firſt the counſel] I impart : 

© Let half our crew in glittering armour dreſs'd, 

© Nod, as by turns they row the high-plum'd creſt ; 

Ihe reſt bright ſpears and ſwords and fhields 
provide, 1310 

And meet diſpoſe them round the veſſel's fide. 

* Then all at once your voices raiſe on high, 

© And with loud pealing ſhouts aſſail the ſky; 

© The deafening clamours, the protended ſpears, 

And nodding creſts will fill the birds with fears. 

And when Arectia's barren iſle ye gain, 

© Ring your broad bucklers, and all ſhout amain. 

He ſpoke, the chieſs approv'd the wiſe deſign; 

High on their heads the brazen helmers ſhine, _ 


Whoſe purple creſts wav'd dicadful in the wind; 


To theſe alternate were flout oars aflign'd; 1321 
The reſt with care their veſſel's fide conceal'd 
With glittering ſpears, and many a ſhining ſhield, 
As when induſtrious builders cover o'er 
With tiles the walls their hands had rais'd before ; 
In chequer'd ſquares they decorate the roof, 
And make it fair to view, and tempeſt proof: 
Thus they with ſhields diſpos'd in order due, 
Shelter'd thcir veſſel. and adorn'd it too. 
As when embartled hoſts their foes aſſail, 1330 
Tumultuous ſhouts, and martial ſounds prevail ; 
So from the ſhip loud clamours pierc'd the ſky; 
No more the Greeks their ſeather'd foes deſcry 
Rattling their bucklers, near the land they Crew, 
And far away the winged furies flew. 
So when great Jove on cloſe-1hrony'd cities pours 
From hyperborean clouds his haily ſhowers; 
Within, the dwellers fit in peace profound, 
Nor heed the rattling ſtorms that rage around; 
In vain the hail deſcends, the tempeſts roar, 1340 
Their roofs from harm were well ſecur'd before: 
Thus on their ſhields the furies ſhot their quills, 
Then clamouring vaniſh'd to far diſtaut hills. 

Say, Muſe, why Phineus counſel'd here to land, 
On Mars's ifle, this delegated band? ' 
And what advantage could the Grecians gain 
From all the toils and perils of the main ? 

To fam'd Orchomencs, with favourite gale, « 
From JEa's walls the ſons of Phrixys ſail, 
Their grandſire's vaſt inheritance to ſhare, 
Who dying left this voyage to their care. 
Near Mar's ifland on this ſignal day 
The ſons of Phrixus plow'd the liquid way. 
But Jove ordaitl'd that Boreas blaſts ſhould blow, 
While moiſt Arcturus ſoak'd the vales below. 
Firſt on the mountains, riſing by degrees, 

All day rough Boreas ſhook the trembling trees; 
Then, night approaching, he with lidevus found 
Roll'd the big waves, and heav'd the vaſt profound, 
No ſtars appear tranſlucent through the clouds, 
But gloomy darkneſs every object ſhrouds. 1361 
The ton of Phrixus, toſt by whelming waves, 
With horror ſuudder'd at the watery graves ; 
For the fierce blaſt, impell'd with might and main, 
Tore all their canvaſs, ſplit the ſhip in twain 
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And daſh'd to pieces; but by heaven's kind aid 
On a large fragment of the wreck convey'd, _ 
The winds and waves the trembling brothers bore” 
Aghaſt, and half expiring to the ſhore. 
Inſtant in floods deſcended copious rein, 1370 
Drench'd the whole iſland, and increas'd the main ; 
( Vheſe ſhores, the neighbouring coaſt, and ſacred 
hill, v | 
The rude, the harbarous Moſſyncecians till) 
Borne on a broken plank, the forceſul blaſt 
The ſons of Phrixiis on this ifland caſt, 
Who met the Grecians with the riſing ſun 
Ceas'd was the rain, and Argus thus begun: 
* Adjur'd by Jove, whoſe circumſpective ken 
Surveys the conduct and the cares of men, 
Whate'er your name or race, our tale attend, 
And to the wretched your aſſiſtance lend. 138 
The raging ſtorms that Neptune's empire ſweep, 
Have wreck'd our luckieſ- veſſel in the deep; 
To ycu we pray, if pity touch your heart, | 
Some ſcanty raiment for our wants impart; 
The ſons of miſery for mercy call; 
To one low level ſorrow finks us all. 
© They who to proſtrate ſuppliants lend an ear, 
Ihe laws of hoſpitable Jove revere. . 
c 
4 


All- preſent he hath liſten'd to our pray'r, 1399 
And ſinking fav'd us with a parent's care.” 
Then ZEſus for (fulfilling Phineus' plan) 
Thus queſtion'd mild the miſerable man; 
« Bur firſt, of truth obſervant, frankly tell, 
„In what far region of the world ye dwell ; 
„What buſineſs call'd you from your native 
„ coalt, ſboaſt.“ 
* What race ye ſprung from, and what names ye 
Then Argus thus: * Ye, ſure, have heard the 
* fame 
Of Phrixus, who from Greece to a came. 
© To great Ææta's citadel he ſwam - 1460 
Supported on the ſhoulders of the ram, 
* Whole fleece now high- ſuſpended ye behold, 
© By Hermes metamorphos'd into gold. 
* On the tall oak's high top it hangs in view, 
© The ram to Jove, propitious, Phrixus flew. 
© The generous king receiv'd him as his gueſt, 
And with undower'd Chalciope he bleſs'd. 
* From theſe we ſprung; but Phrixus breathes ne 
© more, 
His bones lie buried on the Colchian ſhore. 
We now to ſam'd Orchomenos repair, 1418 
The wide domains of Athamas to ſhare; 
Such were the laſt injunRicns of our fire : 
Our buſineſs this—i'f ye our names require, 
This Cytiſorus, that will Phrentis claim, 
He ſurnam'd Melas, Argus is my name.” 
He ſpoke : the Argonauts with ſtill amaze, 
And ſecret tranſport en the ſtrangers gaze, 
Then Jaſon mark'd the much enduring man, 
And thus with mild benevolence began: 
« Friends as ye are, and near relations too, 1420 
“Jo us for ſuccour not in vain ye ſue. | 
« Cretheus and Athamas their fire the ſame; 
„ And Cretheus was my honour'd grandfire's 
„ name: | | Greece 
Wich theſe companions join'd, I fail'd from 
s Colchos, famous for the golden fleece 
8 ii 0 
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*© Some diſtant day, at caſe may we relate 

* Theſe ſtrange events, and all our various fate. 
„Now ſhall warm robes to clothe your limbs be 

« giv'n, 
Me mect conducted by the hand of heav'n.” 
le ſaid, and from the ſhip rich veſtments ſent; 
Then to the ſacred fane of Marsthey went. 1431 
From fleecy flocks they drain d the liie-warm 
blood, 

And all devoutly round the altar ſtood; 

This, of ſmall fiones compus'd, was plac'd before 
The lofty temple's double-tolding dour : 
(Within the fane a ftone ot ſable hue 

Stood, where the Amazons their victims flew; 
Who held it lawleſs, when they ſojourn'd here, 
To flay the ſheep, or ſacrifice the itcer; 

Inſtesd of theſe the full-fed, pamper'd ſtced 1446 
Was doem'd, a victim at this fane, to bleed.) 
'Thefe rites diſpatch d, and huuger's rage reprels'd, 
Thus LEfon's fon the littening hoſt-addref-'6 :: 

& Impartial Jove the race of man regards; 

«© The bad he puniſtcs, the juſt rewards: 

« As from a bloody fieptame's rage of yore 

% Ide ſav'd your fire, and bleſt with ample ſtore, 
« So he preſerv'd you frem the w belming decp, 
And in this veſſel will ſecurely keep ; 

« Whether for a in our ſhip ye fail, 
Or to far Pktbia court the favecing 5 gate, 
For this fan''d ſhip of Pelion's pines was made, 
« And form'd by Argus, with Minerva's aid ; 

„% But ftorms had laſh'd her, ere, with Hi deous 
« ſhock, rock. 
ct - She reach'd thoſe traits, where rock encounters 
Then lend your aid to gain the golden flecce, 

« And be our guides to brivg it back to Grecce. 
& Tove ſeems incens'd, and we this voyage take, 
« 10 footh his-anger, and for Phrixus? lake.” 

Ardent he ſpoke; but they deſpair'd to find, 
Aeta of fo tractable a mind, 1461 
10 yes the fleece : then Argus thus replies, 
. Alarm'd and troubled at their bold empriſe; 
Whate'er our powers can grant, or wiſhes 
gain. 

The ſons of Greece ſhall never aſk in vain. 

But proud Meta, cruel and ſcvere, 
'Ftothe the tyrant, and his power! ſcar; 

be jon his fire, fo fame relates, he boaſts ; 
Unnumber'd ſubjedts guard his ample coaſts ; 
For mighty fFrevoth he Bands renown'd afar, 
And voice terrific'a- the god of war, 1471 
Ihe golden prize a monſtrous dragon keeps ; 
Hard taſk to ſerze it. fr he never Deeps, 

Earth on rougl: Caucufus a being pave 

To this fierce beaſt near Typhaonia's cave, 
Where huge Typhœus, as 01d ſtorits prove, 
Was ſtruck by lightning from almighty Jove, 
When berce in arms againſt heaven's king he 

ſtood; 

From his Had ifſu'd warm corrupted blood; 

10 Nyla's hills, to Nyla's plains he flies, 1480 
And now beneath Sertonian marſhes lies. 
* » He teid; diſtreſe'd ic fad 2 tale to hear, 

On 3 cuuntenance ſet pallid fear 

When Peicus thus with confidence reply'd, 

And gave that courage wich their ſears ch d: 
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« Deſpair not, friend ; for we diſdain to yield, 
« Nor dread to meet Aeta in the field. 
« We too are ſtcill'd in war, and draw dur line 
From godlike chiefs, and origin divine. 
Incens'd ſhould he the fleecy gold detain, 1496 
He'Ji aſk, I truſt, the Colchians aid in vain.” 
Converting thus the chicts their thovghts ex- 

prese d, 

And, ſated with re paſt, reclin'd to reſt. 
With riſing morn the gently breathing gales 
Play'd round the pine, and fild the ſwelling ſails ; 
The ſwelling ſails, expanded by the wind, 
Soon left Aretias' barren ſhore behind; 
And, ſwiftly ſkimmiag o'er the watery vaſt, 
The Philyrzan ifle at eve they paſt ; 
Where Saturn firſt fair Philyra ſurvey'd, 
When on Olympus he the Titans ſway'd, 
(Nurs'd by the fierce Curetcs, yet a child, 
Young Jove was hid in Cretan caverns wild) 
Unknown to Rhea he the maid compreſ, d; 
But ſoon to Rhea was the crime coufeſs'd; 
Detected Saturn left his bed with ſpeed, 
And {pruug all- vigorcus as a mane-crown'd ſeed, 
Swift fled fair Philyra, aba{l:'d with ſhame, 
And to the hills of Theſlaly ihe came: 
Fam'd Chiron ſprung from this embrace ſo odd, 
Ambiguous, half a hurfe, and half a god, 1717 
From thence they ſail by long Macronian ſtrands, 
And where Bechira's aniple coat expands; 


10 
«c 


cc 
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| Shores where Byzerians wander far and wide, 


And ficrce Sapirians, ſtigmatiz'd for pride; 

And, favour'd by the {oft impelling wind, 

Leave numerous coaſts and lands unnam'd be- 
hind : 

Ar d, ſailing ſwiftly o'er the waves, ſurvey, 

Far on the Pontic main, an opening bay; 

Then, Caucaſus, thy hills were ſeen on high, 1520 

hat rear their rocky ſummits in the ſky ; 

Fix d to theſe rocks Prometheus ſtill remains, 

For ever bound in adamantine chains: 

On the rude cliffs a ravenous eagle breeds, 

That on the wietch's entrails ever feeds. 

The Grecians ſaw tim, ere th' approach cf night, 

Soar high in air, loud lifting in his flight: 

Around the ſhip he flew in airy rings, 

The ſails all ſniverinz as he ſhook his wings: 

Not as a light atrial bird he ſoars, I*2C 

But moves his pinions like wel- poliſh'd oars. 

The ravenous bird now ruſhing from the ſkies, 


- Suddzn they heard Pr: meth eus' piercing crics ; 


The heavens re-echoed to the doleful found, 

While the fell eagle gnaw d the recent wound. 

111} gorg'd with flefh the bird of Jove they ſpy d 

Azain deſcending from the mountain's ſide. 
Night now approaching, near the land they 

drew, 

And Argus well his native country knew; 

Fur, Pheſis, thy wide-ſpreading flood they gain, 

And the laſt limits of the Pontic main. 1541 

At length arriv'd, fo many dangers paſt, 

They furl the mainſail, and they lower the maſt : 

Their bending cars the mighty ttrezm divide; 

The ſtream receives them on his foaming tide. 

All on the left, in ancient rolls renown'd, 

Riſe Bas walls, with glittcring turrets crown'd; 


pollux is deſcribed likewiſe by Theocritus, who, 


- cricus, and Valerius, in the following words:“ A- 


THE ARGONAUTICS. | | 25 


And on the right che ficld, not diſtant far, 
And grove, both ſacred to the god of war; 
Where on an oak the fleece, ſuſpended high, 1550 
A dragon guards with ever-watchful eye. 
Then Jaſon haſtes, impatient to confign 

To the pure ſtream the unpolluted wine, 
And from a golden vaſe fulfils the rite divine, 
gacred to earth, to gods that guard the coaſts, 
And ancient heroes long-departed ghoſts: 
For their protection he preterr'd his pray'r, 
To keep the ſhip with tutelary care. 


Then thus Anczus : * Numerous perils paſt, 

© Colchos and Phaſis we behold at laſt; 1360 

+ Behoves you now your ſage advice to lend, 

© Whether to treat ZEcta as a friend., 

© With ſpeech eccordant, and compliance bland, 

© Or in rough terms the golden prize demand.” 
Thus he; but Jaſen urg'd, at Argus call, 

High vp the. ſedgy fiream the ſhip to haul ; 

Which, undiſturb'd, might there at anchor ride, 

In the calm boſom of the peaceful ride : 

There ſought the chiefs the bleſſiags of repoſe, 

And flept ſecure till grateſul moruing roſe. 


NOTES ON BOOK II. 


Ver. 16. Turs encounter between Amycus and 


in the opinion of Caſaubon, far ſurpaſſes Apollo- 
pius; but Scaliger gives the preference to our au- 
thor, who has certainly furniſhed Virgil with ma- 
ny circum{tances in his deſcription of the conteſt 
between Dares and Entellus. See Zn. B. v. 

Neither Apollonius nor Theocritus have loſt 
fight of Homer's deſcription of the combat of the 
cæſtus, II. xxiii. 683. 

Mr. Warton, in his valuable edition of Theo- 
critus, delivers his opinion of the deſcription of 
this combat, by the three poets, Apollonius, Theo- 


pol lonio ſane, auctore ſuo, Flaccum inferiorem cen- 
ſeo; quippe quod Flaccus minus ſimplex fit et om- 
nia, ſublimitatis affectato ſtudio, magnificentius 
efſerat et inflatius. Utroque præſtantior Theo- 
critus, quod utroque ſimplicior. Tantum illi cedit 
Apollonius, quantum Flaccus Apollonio.“ 

Ver. 112. This ſimile is borrowed by Virgil, 
En. xii. 715. 


With frowning front two mighty bulls engage, 
A dreadful war the bellowing rivals wage, &c. 


Pitt.” 

Ver. 163. Virgil has alſo taken this ſimile from 

Apollovius; a poet, as Catrou obſerves, very rich 

in beautiful cvinparilons. See Pitt's Virg. Tu. 
xii. 832, 

So when the ſwain invades with ſtifling ſmoke 


The bees, cloſe-cluſter'd in a cavern'd rock, 
They riſe ; &c. | 


It was the cuſtom of the ancients to force bees 
out of their hives by fumigation. To this prac- | 


tice the poets frequently allude. Thus Ovid de 
rent. amor. L. i. 185. 


Quid, cum ſupp ſitos ſugiunt examina fumos, 

Ut celevent dempti vimina curva figi? | 
n WAG © KETNG. Ariſt. in weſþ. 
Ver. 178, The land of the Chelybes, Which 
bordered upon that of the Mariancs: 


Ver. 199. Crowns and pgarionds were thought 
fo neceſſa h and 1 
eaary to the gods, aid Witt {{ ancicatly 


uſed, that ſome have derived the cuſtom of put- 
ting them on at feaſts, from the primitive enter- 
tai ments, ,t Which the gods were thought to be 
preſent. Folter. 8 | | 
Ver. 221. The ſtorm dove them to Salmydeſ- 
ſus, a city on the coaſt of Thrace, oppolite to Bi- 
thynia. | : | 
The Scholiaſt ſpeaks of more than one Bithynia. 
There is a country of that name, he tells us, bath 
on the coaſt of Europe and of Aſia. The ftorm 
drove the Argonauts to Saitnydeſſus, which is op- 
poſite to the Aſiatic Bithynia, | X 
Ver. 224. Phincus was a king of Thrace, or, 
as ſome ſay, of Arcadia, He ordered the eyes cf 
his two ſons to be torn out, to ſatisfy their mother- 
in-law. The gods puniſhed. his cruelty ; they 
ſtruck him with blindneſs, and ſent the harpies to 
him, who took the meat from his mouth: fo that 
he would have periſhed with hunger, if Zetes and 
Calais had not delivered him from them, and pur- 
ſucd chem to the Strophades, where they gave o- 
ver the chaſe. Theſe harpies were called out of 
hell, and ſeem to be ef the number of the furics. 
A permiſſion was given them to dwell upon earth 
to puniſh the wicked: by which the p»crs would 
reprefent to us the remorſe of a dad cunſciences 
Gitrow, 5 5 x 
Ver. 237. Apollonius has ſurniſned Virgil with 
many hints on this ſubject of the harpies. An. 
B. iii. 225. 2 


At ſubitzz horrifo lapſu de montibus adſunt 
Harpyiz &c. ; 
When-from the mountains, terrible to view, 
On lounding wings the monſter- harpies flew. 
: Pilk, 
The harpies were a kind of birds which had the 
ces of women, and toul long claws. When the 
table was ſurtuſhed for Phineus, they flew in, and 
either devoured or carried away the greater pare 


ot tis repaſt, or polluted what they left. Raleigh 


Ver. 256. The perlon and diurcites of this old 
man are repreſented to us in a manner the moſt 
{iriking and pathetic. V:rgii had this deicription 
in view, Mheu, ſipeaking of Achemenides, he 
| lays, 


AP FAWKES'S APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. | 


Cum ſubits e ſilvis, macie confecta ſuprema, 
Ignoti nova forma viri, miſerandaque cultu 
Procedit, ſupplexque manus ad litora tendit, 
Reſpicimus : dira illuvies, immiſſque barba, 
Conſertum tegmen ſpinis. E. iii. 590. 


Ver. 346, 347. Thus Telemachus ſwears, not 
only by Jupiter, but by the ſorrows of his fa- 
ther. 1 a 


By great Ulyſſes, and his woes I ſwear. 
See Pope's Odyſſ. xx. 406. 


Adjurations of this ſort are frequently to be 
met with in the Greek tragedians. 
Ver. 377. Virgil has cloſely copied the con- 
— of this compariſgn : the eager hound, ſays 
7 b 


Hzrat hians, jamque tenet, ſimiliſque tenenti 
Increpuit malis, morſuque cluſis inani eſt. 
ö Au. Xii. 754. 


They ſnap, and grind their gnaſhing teeth in 


Ver. 393. The ancient name of a prieſt was 
cahen, rendered miſtakenly, xuy and canis. Hence 
the harpies, who were prieſts of Ur, are ſtyled by 
Apollonius, the dogs of Jove. Iris, accoſting Ca- 
lais and Zetes, tells them, it would be a profana.. 
tion to offer any injury to thoſe perſonages. The 
ſirens and harpies were of the ſame vocation. 
Bryant's Myth. vol. ii. 

Ver. 404. The word Strophades is derived from 
a Greek verb that ſignifies to turn. Theſe iſlands 
therefore were named Strophades, becauſe near 
them the ſons of Boreas left off purſuing the har. 
Pies, and turned back to the houſe of Phineus. 


Ver. 437. This is very ſimilar to a paſſage in 


the Odyſſey, B. xii. v. 71. 


High o'er the main two rocks exalt their brow, 

The boiting billows thundering roll below; 

Through the vaſt waves the dreadful wonders 

move, 

Hence nam'd erratic by the gods above. 

Scarce the fam'd Argo paſs'd theſe rapid floods, 

The facred Argo, fill'd with demigods ! 

Ev'n ſhe had ſunk, but Jove's imperial bride 

Wing'd her fleet ſail, and puſh'd her o'er the tide. 
Pope. 


It is obſerved in the note on this paſſage, © that 
Homer, to render his poetry more marvellous, 
joins what has been related of the Symplegades 
to the deſcription of Scylla and Charybdis.—The 
ſtory of the dove being reported of the Symple- 
gades might give him the hint of applying the 
cruſhing of the doves to Scylla and Charybdis.“ 
But we muſt remember that Argo paſſed, in her 
return, through Scylla and Charybdis, and that 
Apollonius, as welt as Homer, has mentioned 
theſe rocks by the name aayzra;, erratic, which 
is ſuppoſed to be more ſtrictly applicable to the 


Symplegades. If the Cyancan rocks were called 


Symplegades from their juſtling together, and 


that appearance was occaſioned by the different 
views in which they were ſeen, ſometimes in a 
direct line, and ſometimes o tiquely, why might 
not Scylla and Charybdis. for the ſame reaſon, be 
ſaid to juſtle together, and conſequently without 
impropriety be called za»yxei, or erratic ? Mi. 
net va, according to Apollonius, guided Argo 
through the Symplegades; but her courſe through 
Scylla and Charybdis was directed by Thetis, at 
the interceſſion of Juno, agreeable to what Homer 
here mentions. 

Ver. 448. The dove which returned to Noah 
with a leaf of olive, and brought the firſt tidings 
that the waters of the deep were aſſuaged, was 
held in many nations as particularly ſacted: it 
was looked upon as a peculiar meſſenger of the 
Deity, an emblenr of peace and good fortune, 


Among mariners it was thought to be particu» 
larly auſpicious ; who, as they failed, uſed to lat a 


dove fly from their ſhips, to judge of the ſuccels 
of their voyage. The moſt favourable ſcaſon for 
ſetting fail was at the Heliacal riſiug of the ſeven 
ſtars, near the head of Taurus; and they are, in 
conſequence of jt, called Pleiades: It was at 
their appearance that the Argonautics ſet out 
upon their expedition. "Apo; I' 4v7i2.2.0/): mwikiinds;. 
— Theoc. Id. xiii. 25. When Firſt the pleaſing 
Pleiades appear. And this was thought a fortu- 
nate time for navipation in general. The Argo- 


nauts, in a time of difficulty and danger, made 


the experiment of letting a dove fly, and formed 
from it a fortunate preſage. Bryant's Mt. vol. 
it. 285. 

It is indeed the opinion of many learned men, 
that the ſcience of augury, or of predicting future 
events by the flight of birds, aroſe from the diſ- 
miſſion ol the raven and the dove from Noah's 
ark at the time of the deluge. This ſpecies of 
divination is undoubtedly very ancient: it is men- 
tioned in many places of the Old Teſtament, and 


| made a confiderabic part of the religion oi the 
heathen world. 


Ver. 479. Acberuſia.] Is a cave, through which, 
according to the fable, is a paſſage to the regions 
below. Hercules is ſaid to have deſcended through 
it to bring up Cerberus Tokens cf which exploit 


| they ſhow, ſays Xenophon, even to this day. Near 


this ſpot ſtands the priucipal city of the Merian- 
dyni, named from Hercules, Heracles. Here, as 
our poet informs us, runs the river Acheron, ſo 
called from the abovementioned lake. 

Ver. 493. This river, which riſes in Cappade 
cia, and empties itſelf into the Euxine, took its 
name from the beds of falt through which it 
runs. Strabo. Tournefort ſays, this country is 0 
full of ſoſſil ſalt, that it is to be found in che high 
roads and ploughed lands. | 

Ver. 498. Ihis river, ſays Strabo, after having 
received many others, tuns through I hemiſcyra, 
formerly inhabited by the Amazons, aud then al 
into the Euxine ſca. 

Ver. 502. It is commonly believed, that the 
ancient Chalybes were the defccudents of Fuba!; 
ſor they are celebrated by the ancients for their 
extza>rdinary Hill m working of iron, and maß. 
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ing of ſteel armour; whence they are ſaid to 


t have had their name. Univ. Hift. 

S Strabo is of opinion, that they are the ſame 
at whom Homer mentions by the name of 4 2u%%s. 
be For he joins them with the Paphlagonians, aud 
ut charaQerizes them thus, +» &e yuge is yivtOd.n. 

5 Chaly bes nudi ferrum | 
Ver, 505. A promontory, ſo named from Ge- 
at netes, a neighbouring river which ran through 
er the country of the Chalybes. A temple was erected 

here to Jupiter the Hoſpitable. 

ah Ver. 530. Pliny informs us, that the bird 
gs called the Pheaſant, derives irs name from this 
72s river, whoſe banks they frequented in great 
it abundance; and that they were firſt brought 
he over into Greece by the Argonauts 
Ne. Argivi primum ſunt tranſportata carina; 
an Ante mihi notum nil nifi nomen erat. 
ta ; Mart. 
els 


Ver. 535. Tarchon, which, according to the 


* learned and ingenious Mr. Bryant, ſignifies a hill 
9 with a tower, or temple on it, was in later times 
* rendered Trachon ; from whence the region Tra- 
Ma chonitis received its name. This word, it ſeems, 
8 was ſtill further ſophiſticated by the Grecks, and 
dis expreſſed Apaxoy, Dragon: from whence, in a 
ung great meaſure, aroſe the notion of treaſures being 
wag guarded by dragons. The gardens of the Heſpe- 
A rides, and the golden fleece at Colchis, were in- 
gee truſted to a ſleepleſs ſerpent, The dragons are 
we repreſented as fleepleſs; becauſe in towers there 


were commonly lamps burning, and a watch 
maintained. The eyes of the dragon were win- 
1 dows in the uppermoſt part of the building, 


= through which the fire appeared. /'ryant's Myth. 
dul Ver. 553. All the countries which lie on the 
ab's north and north-eaſt parts of the Euxine, the re- 
$ of gion of the Colchis, and the country at the foot 
60. of Caucaſus, were of old eſteemed Scythia, and 
pu theſe the Greeks looked upon to be the bounda- 


ri:s, northward, of the habitable world. 

Ver. 556. The region termed Az, above Col- 
rich, chis, was a name peculiarly given by the Amoni- 
ans to the places where they reſided. Among 
8. the Creeks the word grew general; and A was 


2 made to ſignify any land. But among the Egyp- 
Near tians, as well as among thoſe of Colchis Pontica, 
* it was uſed for a proper name of their country. 

e. as It was owing to this, that the name given to 
n, ſo the chief perſon of the country was Alates. Bry- 

ent: Myth. 

udo Ver. 646. It was the common opinion of the 
k its ancients, that the Hamadryads lived and died to- 
ch it gether with their trees, and therefore. were ex- 
is ſo tremely grateful to thoſe, who at any time pre- 
kiga ſerved them. The Scholiaſt tells a remarkable 
ED ftory to this purpoſe : A perſon called Rhœcus, 


8 obſerving a beautiful oak ready to fall, ordered it 
to be ſet upright and ſupported. "The nymph of 
the tree appeared to him, and bade him, in return, 
alk whatever he pleaſed. She being exceedingly 
handſome, Rhœcus deſired he might be enter- 
tamed as her lover : which ſhe promiſed, and ac- 
cording}y ſent a bee to ſummon him, But the 


* 


| 


—d 


— 


{ 


young man, happening to be playing at dice when 
the bee came, was ſo offended with its buzzing, 
that he drove it from him. The nymph, provoked 
at this uncivil treatment of her ambaſſador, in re- 
venge deprived Rhœcus of the uſe of his limbs. 
He alſo ſpeaks of another nymph, who was grate- 
iu! to the man that preſerved her oak. 
—7 poi; Vir wars. 
| Call. Hymn. in Del. v. 83. 
Ver. 662. Thus Callimachus: | 


olg xa Noprey #i%1Hoxouen, if irs ning 
Egir in” *ApFupo Cruytribes fnpity iu, 
Hi un" ipors xexuupiveg " Adprron. 

Hymn. ad Ap. 47. 

* Aypivs and Newes were undoubtedly the names 
of Apollo: but they are alſo beſtowed on his 
ſon Ariſtæus, on account of his fondneſs for a 
country life, and his many uſeful diſcoveries. 


"Avdecor x;4ope QiAois, 
"AY X15 6TL0ve Wi ov, 
Ay, Xu} Nouuy | ; 
Tois &' Agra x8:24iv. Pynd. Pb. ix. 115, 

Ver. 671. Alrnoſt all the principal perſons, 
whoſe names occur in the mythology of Greece 
and Italy, are repreſented as ſhepherds. It is re- 
ported of the muſes, that they were of ſhepherd- 
extraction, and tended flocks, which they intruſt- 
ed to their favourite Ariſtzus ; the ſame whom 
Virgil ſtyles Paſtor Ariſtæus. Bryant. 

Ver. 685. Jupiter is frequently repreſented un- 
der the character of Pluvius, or the diſpenſer of 
rain, both by poets, painters, and ſtatuaries. For 
it was his province, as chief ruler of the air, to 
direct not only the thunders and lightnings, but 
the rain. Virgil has given us a noble deſcription 
of the Jupiter Pluvius in the following deſcrip» 
tion: | | 


cum Jupiter, horridus auſtris, 
Torquet aquotam hiamem, et cœlo cava nubila 
rumpit. En. ix. 670. — Spence's Polym. 


Ver. 693. For theſe Eteſian winds, the hiſtory 
of which the poet has juſt given us; blew north. 
eaſt, and conſequently in a direQion the moſt un- 
favourable for them who were ſailing up the Eux- 
ine. | 

Ver. 735. This ſtorm ſeems to have been co- 
pied by Virgil. En. i. by Lucan, Ovid, and Va- 
lerius Flaccus. 

Ver. 813. The great outlines of Jaſon's cha. 
rater are piety, humanity, and valour. The ſen. 
timezt before us is replete with philanthropy, and 
prejudices us highly in favour of the hero of the 


poem. 


Ver. 861. Milton thus deſcribes Adam's hair: 


hyacinthine locks 
Round from his parted forclock manly hung 
Cluſt' ring. HOY. B. iv. 303, 


The circumſtance cf the hair hanging like 
bunches of grapes has been juſtly admired. But 
it is literally tranſlated from the deſcription of 
Apo:lo's hair in the Greek poet. "=" 


— 


2384 


1 
— 


velesol di p, inarepts 
Ha OTTO ENTE x g x]. 


Go The word Borpuery]is could hardly be rendered 
into Engliſh by any other word than by cluſter- 
ing. Warton's Obferv. | 

Ver. 857. Thus Heſiod in Scuto, ſpeaking of 
Hercules, 


— 4 7 


"ETA" is A iowy v . 


There was probably, in the old pictures of 
Apollo, a certain brightneſs beaming from his 
eyes, and perhaps diffuſed all over his face; in 
the ſame manner, as the body of the principal 
figure is all lominous and reſplendent in the fa- 
mous nativity of Correggio, of the transfiguration 
by Raphael. What made me then ſuſpect this, 
was the ancient poets ſpeaking ſo often of the 
brightneſs of Apolio's face, and the beaming 
ſplendours of his eyes. Virgil does not only com- 
pare his Z/Eneas (under whom is generally ſup- 
poled to be meant Auguſtus) to Apollo for beau- 
ty; but, in another place, he ſeems to call Au- 
guſtus himſelf (who was really very beautiful) by 
the name of this god. Spence's Podym. 

Ver. 771. Virgil has adopted this compariſon, 
where he repreſents Cloanthus's ſhip as moved 
forward by Portunus : 


Et pater ipſe manu Portunus euntem 
Impulit: illa noto citius volucrique ſagitta ' 

Ad terram fugit, et portu ſe condidit alto. 

* LEn. v. 241. 


Ver. geo. Nothing was deemed by the ancients 
more effential to the beauty of a young perſon 
(and Apollo was always reprefented a youth) 
than fine long hair. Hence the epithets erinitus 
and incenſus are ſo often given to Apollo. 


crinitus Apollo, 
Nube ſedens. Virg. En ix. 638. 


— ſic tibi ſint iutonſi Phœbe, capilli. Tibull. 


Ver. 946. They are called by our poet in this 
place, and by Theccritus, Id. zii 27. Nigxio: 
Miyzp3e; ; from Niſa, which, as the Scholiaſt in- 
ſorms us, was the name of their dock. It was fo 
ne med from Niſus, fon of Pandion, and king of 
this people. 

The Megarenſians, going out to plant a colony 
in Heraclea, were driven by diſtreſs: of weather 
into the river Acheron, which from the pro- 
tion it afforded them, they called Sobnautes. 


Ver. 1028. 
Sed non augurio potuit depellare peſtem. 
En- ix. 328. 
The ſate of others he had oft foreſuown, 


But fail'd, unhappy ! to prevent his own. Piti. 


Ver. toz9. This deſcription of a boar hid 
ameng the ruſhes, and the terror of the neigh- 
bourhcod, reminds us of the following beautiful 
lines of Ovid, who is deſcribing the Caledonian 
boar: 


* 
— 


FAW K ESS APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. 


Concava vallis erat, quo ſe demittere rivi 
Aſſuerant pluvialis aquze : tenet ima lacunæ 
Lenta ſalix, ulvzque leves, junciquc paluſtres, 
Viminaque, et longæ parva ſub arundine cannæ: 
Hinc aper excirus, medios violentus in hoſtes 
Featur, ut excuſſis eliſus nubibus ignis. 

Ov. Met. L. vii, 


Ver. 1167. Thisriver riſes in Paphlagonia, and 
derives its name from the cheerful mcadow; 
through which it lows, Strado. | 


Ver. 1176. 
Thy groves of box, Cytorus, ever green. 
: | Pope's II. B. iz, 
Hence things made of box were called Cyto- 
riaca. | 
Szpe Cytoriaco deducit peine crines. 


Ver. 1204. The Greeks, who would fain deduce 
every thing-from their own language, imagined, 
that by the term Amazon was ſignified a perſon 
without a breaſt, From this wrong etymology 
proceed all the abſurdities with which the hiftory 
of this extraordinary people abounds. "They were 
in general Cuthire colonies from Kgypt and Syria, 
and as they worſhipped the fun, they were called 
Azones, Amazenes, Alazones; which are names dt 
the fame import. The moſt noted were thoſe, who 
ſetrled near the river Ihermodon, in the regitn 
cf Pontus. 


Quales Theiciz, cum flumina Thermodantis 
Pullant, et pictis bellantur Amazones armis. 
| Au. xi. bi), 

Ver. 1229. The Amazons wor ſhipped the 
deity from whom they received their name; vis, 
Azon and Amazon, the. ſame as Ares, the ſun, 
They worſhipped alſo Harmon, the moon; which 
the Grecians changed to a feminine, Harmoni, 
So that by 5 ” Agtos xi "Apwoving is meant the 
children of the fun and moon. Bryant's . 

Ver. 1251. It is remarked of this people, that 
they are uncommonly addicted to laughter au 
butfoonery. Some have accounted for the abſur! 
cuſtom, here alluded to, from this cauſe. But i: 
is difficult to aſſign a reaſon for the many abluri 
cuſtoms which diſlerent nations have adopted. k 
has been recorded by grave hiſtoriaus, that ti 
ancient Spaniards and the Americans tollow th. 
practice of the Vibareneans. 

Ver. 1260. Xerophon gives us the moſt 2. 
thentic accounts of this people in the ſiſch book d 
his Anabaſis. He tells us, that they do thek 
things in private, which others do in public: thi 
they talk to themſelves, laugh by themſelves, aud 
dance alone, as if they were ſhowirſg their ſkill l 


public. Savage and indecent as the cuſtom, 4. 


luded to by our poet, may ſcem, Strabo aſcribe 
the ſame barbarities to the Iriſh, and Cæſar mak 
the ſame obſer vations on the ancient Britons, 
Ver. 1269. Ihus Pomponius Mela, I. 1. c. 1% 
Reges fuffrageo deligunt, vinculilque et arRillin 
cuſtodia tenent; atque ubi culpam prave qu. 
imperando meruecre, ined:a totius diei afliciunt, 
Ver. 13ct. This cymbal, or crutalum, vi 


made, the Scholiaſt tells us, by Vulcan; Heres 
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received it from Pallas. The deſcription of this 


inſtrument is differently given by different au- 
thors Our poet tells us it was made of braſs: 
others repreſent it as formed of a rod or reed cnt 
in two; both parts of which, when ſtruck toge- 
ther, emitted a ſound after the manner of caſta- 
nets. This latter deſcription agrees with the 
opinion of Suidas, and the Scholiaſt of Ariſto- 
phanes. 


Ver. 1386 Thus Virgil, Za. i. 784. 
Jupiter (hoſpitibus nam te dare jura loquuntur). 


Almighty Jove ! who pleads the ſtranger's cauſe; 
Great guardian god of hoſpitable laws. Pitt 


And Homer, in the words of Mr. Pope, Od. 
B. ix. 


The poor and ſtranger are Jove's conſtant care; 
To Jove their cauſe and their revenge belongs, 
He wanders with them, and he feels their wrongs. 


Ver. 1430. The tombs, of which frequent men- 
tion is made by the ancient writers, were in rea- 
lity high altars or pillars, and not, as has been 


ſuppoſed, monuments erected in honour of the 
dead. Such an one the Argonauts are ſaid to 
have found in the temple of Mars, when they 
landed upon the coaſt of Pontus. This was the 
expreſs object to which the Amazonians paid their 
adoration ; as they lived in an age whea ſtatues 
were not known. Bryant's Myth. | 

Ver. 1472. Apollonius mentions an ancient 
Typhonian Petra in the hollows of the mountain. 
lt was an Ophite temple, where the deity was 
probably worſhipped under the figure of a ſerpent. 
Hence the poet ſuppoſes the ſerpent, with which 
Jaſon engages, to have been produced in thoſe 
parts. Bryant Myth. 

Ver. 1497. Saturn, to avoid being diſcovered 
by his wife Ops, while he was engaged with Phi- 
lyra his miſtreſs, turned himſelf into a beautiful 
horſe. 1 

Chiron, the famous centaur, was the ſon of this | 
nymph Philyra. | | 

Ver. 1547. The Greek here, and at v. 1399, | 
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is Jg; but at v. 534 the word is $1070, @ beech : 
both which trees bearing maſt, they may perhaps 
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THE ARGUMENT, *© 


Jovo and Pallas intercede with Venus. They requeſt that ſhe would perſuade Cupid to inſpire Me- 
dea with love for Jaſon. Venus conſents : and the ſhafts of Cupid, at her ſuit, have their deſired 
effect. Jaſon, Augcas and Telamon, proceed to the court of eta, where they are hoſpitably en- 
tertained. But having heard the occaſion of their voyage ZEeta is incenſed, and refuſes to beſtow 
the golden fleece on Jaſon, un}-1s on ſuch terms as he preſumed he durſt not comply with. The 
paſſion of Medea for Jaſon is deſcribed with great ſimplicity and delicacy. Medea early in the 
morning repairs to the temple of Hecare : thither Jz:0n, at the ſuggeſtion of Mopſus, follows her. 
The poet dwells particularly on their interview and conſerence. Medea inſtructs him how to ſab- 
due the brazen bulls and armies of giants. With Jaſon's combat, and the ſucceſs of it, the book 


concludes. 


Cour, heavenly maid, thy timely ſuccour bring, 
And teach thy poet, Erato, to ſing, 
How Jaſon, favour'd by the Colchian maid, 
To Grecian realms the golden prize convey'd. 
Thy ſongs the rites of Cyprian bliſs procla'm, 
And in young virgins raiſe the melting flame ; 
For the foft paſſion thy beheſts approve, 
And Erato's the kindred name of love. 

Conceal'd in ſedges as the heroes lie, 
Juno and Pallas mark'd them from the ſky; 10 
Apart from all the gods their ſeats they took 
In heaven's high hall, and thus Saturnia ſpoke : 
Daughter of Jove, thy ſage advice imparr, 
* By what nice fraud, what well-diſſembled art, 
* Thele venturous chiefs ſhall gain the golden 

« fleece, | 

* And ſafe convey it to the realms of Greece. 
day, ſhall they call entreaties to their aid? 
* Will ſoſt addreſs the wayward king perſuade, 


be indiſcriminately uf; | 
. | | 


So fam'd for fierce barbarity and pride? 
No art, no effort, muſt be leſt untry'd.” 20 
She ſaid; and Pallas thus: * O queen, I find 
© The ſame ideas riſing in my mind: 
To lend aſſiſtance to the Grecian train 
My heart is willing, but my counſel vain.” 
This ſaid, their minds on various projects ran, 
On carth their eyes were fix'd, when Juno thu 
began : | 
« To Venus inſtant let us ſpeed our way, 
(Her ſoft perſuaſions Cupid will obey) | 
« Entreat her that the wily god inſpire 
« Medea's foul with love's unconquer'd fire, 30 
« Love for great ZEſon's ſon ; applauding Greece 
« Will by her aid regain the glorious fleece,” 
She ſaid Minerva patronis'd the plan, 
And thus with mild benevolence began: 
* I, who aroſe from Jove's immortal brain, 
© Stranger to love, his pleaſure or his pain, 
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Thy ſage propoſal from my ſoul approve ; 
s Do thou explain it to the queen of love.” 

This faid, with ſpeed the two immortals came, 
To the grand manſion of the Cyprian dame. 46 


Which crippled Vulcan rais'd when firſt he led 


The Paphian goddeſs to his nuptial bed. 

The gate they paſs, and to the dome retire 

Where Venus oft regales the god of fire: 

(He to his forge had gone at early day, 

A floating iſle contain'd it on the bay, 

Here wond'rous works by fire's fierce power he 
wrought, 

And on his anvil to perfection brought). 

Fronting the door, all lovely and alone, 

Sat Cytherea on a poliſh'd throne. „ 

Adown the ſhoulders of the heavenly fair, 

In eaſy ringlets flow'd her flaxen hair; 

And with a golden comb, in matchleſs grace, 

She taught each lock its moſt becoming place. 


She ſaw the deities approach her dome, 


And from her hand diſmiſs'd the golden comb; 
Then roſe reſpectſul, all with beauty grac'd, 

And on rich thrones the g eat immortals plac'cl; 
Reſum'd her ſeat, and with a ready hand 59 
Bound her looſe ringlets, andthus queſtion'd bland: 
What cauſe, ye viſitants from heaven, relate, 
Has brought ſuch gueſts to Cytherea's gate ? 

* Ye who excel in high Olympus' ſphere, 

Such mighty deities, and ſtrangers here?” 

Then thus Saturnia: Wantonly you jeſt, 

* When preſſing grief fits heavy on our breaſt. 

*& Now in the Phaſis, with his warlike train, 

10 Great Jaſon moors, the golden fleece to gain: 


„ For that fam'd chief, and for his martial hoſt, 


* Dire fears alarm us, but for Jaſon molt : 70 

1 This potent arm, whate'er our proweſs can, 

* Shall ſnatch from miſery the gallant man, 

* Though far as hell he, raſh adventurer ! go, 

4 To free Ixion, link'd in chains of woe; 

& Left Pelias proudly heaven's decrees deride, 

& Who on my altars ſacrifice deny'd. 

* Nay more, young Jaſon claims my love and 
« grace, . 

* Whom late I met returning from the chaſe, 

* Returning met, as o'er the world | ſtray'd, 

& And human kind, and human works ſurvey'd : 

* Hard by Aurarus I beheld the man, 81 

* Wide o'er its banks whoſe rapid currents ran ; 

« From ſnow-clad hills, in torrents loud and 
© ſtrong, [mong). 

* Roar'd the iwoln ſtreams the rugged rocks a- 

He on his back, though like a crone I ſtood, 

« Securely brought me o'er the foaming flood; 

* This won my love, a love for ever true, 

® Nor will the haughty-minded Pelias rue 

« His flagrant crimes, till you propitious deign 

Jo ſpeed my Jaſon to his Greece again.” 90 

She ſpoke, and Venus ſtood amaz'd to find 

"The queen of heaven to humble prayer inclin'd; 

Then thus familiar ſaid : * O wife of Jove, | 

© Baſeſt of beings call the queen of love, 


© Unleſs her every word and work confpire 


* To give you all the ſuccour you require: 
* All that my hand, my feeble hand, can do, 
Shall unrewarded be perform's for you,” 
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Then Juno thus: Not difficult the taſk ; 

* No mighty force, no ſtrength of arm | aſk. 100 
Bid gentle love the Colchian maid inſpire, _ 
And for my Jaſon fan the riling fire; 

I kind ſhe prove, he gains the golden fleece, 


And by her ſubtle aid conducts it ſafe to 


Greece.“ 
Love's queen replied : * Cupid, ye powers divine, 
Will reverence your injunctions more than mine: 
* Your looks will awe him, though, devoid of 
© ſhame, | ' 
Of me the urchin makes eternal game, 
© Oft he provokes my ſpleen, and then | vow 
* Enray'd, I'll break his arrows and his bow: 110 
* Reſtrain your ire,” exclaims the ſneering elf, 
« Left you find reaſon to upbraid yourſelf.” 
At this the powers with ſmiles each other 
view'd, 
And Venus thus her woeſul tale purſu'd : 
Others may ridicule the pains I feel, 


Nor boots it all my ſufferings to reveal. 
But ſince ye jointly importune my aid, 


* Cupid ſhall yield, and Venus be obey'd.” 

She ſaid; and Juno preſs'd her hand and ſmil'd, 

Then anſwer'd thus, benevolent and mild: 126 

O grant this boon; do inſtant as you ſay; 

“ Chide not the boy, and he will ſoon obey.” 
This ſaid, both haſten'd to the realms above, 

And left the manſions of the queen of love: 

The Cyprian goddeſs o'er Olympus flies, 

To find her ſon in every dale ſhe prles, 

Through heaven's gay meads the queen purſu'd 

her way, 

And found him there with Ganymede at play. 

Him Jove tranflated to the bleſt abodes, 129 

And, fam'd for beauty, plac'd among the gods. 

With golden dice, like boon compeers they play'd: 

Love in his hollow hand ſome cubes convey'd, 

Reſolv'd to cheat young Ganymede with thoſe, 

While on his checks the conſcious crimſon roſe, 

The Phrygian boy was vanquiſh'd to his coſt, 

Two dice alone remain'd, and thoſe he loſt. 

Silent he fat in dull dejected ſtate,” - | 

Entag'd that Cupid ſhould deride his fate ; 

His loſs increaſing with rrotracted play, 

He went a wretch with empty hands away, 149 

Nor ſaw he Venus: ſhe her Cupid took 

Faſt by the cheek, and thus upbraiding ſpoke : 

And can you laugh, you fly, deceitful elf? 

Such tricks will bring a ſcandal on yourſelf, 

But haſte, my Cupid, my commands obey, 

And a nice plaything ſhall your toils repay, 

What once to Jove dear Adraſtza gave, 

When Jove was nouriſh'd in the Cretan cave, 

A ſweet round ball; oh! keep it for my ſake, 

A finer ball not Vulcan's hands can make. 159 

Gold are the circles, beauteous to behold, 

And all the finiſh'd ſeams are wrought in 

* gold; 

But all ſo cloſe, they ſcarcely can be found: 

And the pale ivy winds its wreaths around, 

If high in air you fling this ball afar, 

It ſhines and glimmers like a radiant ſtar, 

This prize I'il give, if you propitious prove, 

And lure Medea to the toils of love; 
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e Fire all her foul for Jaſon: haſte, away; 

Ihe favour is diminiſh'd by delay.“ 160 
She ſaid, and Cupid liſtening long'd to hear, 

For her ſweet words are muſic to his car, 

He ceas'd his paſtime, and with both his hands 
Hangs on the goddeſs, and the ball demands. 

She kiſs'd her boy, and preſs'd him to her cheek, 
Aud fondly ſmiling, thus te anſwer'd meek : 
By thee, my ſon, and by myſelf I ſwear, 

© By all that's ſacred, and by all that's dear, 
This ball I'll give thee, it thy fatal dart 

© Thou fix unerring in Medea's heart,” 170 

This ſaid, he gather'd all his dice with haſte, 
And in his mother's ſplendid lap he plac'd. 

Then ſnatch'd his bow and quiver from the 
ground, 

And to his back with golden girdle bound. 

From Jove's all- fertile plains he ſwift withdrew, 

And through Oli mpus' golden portals flew, 

Thence the deſcent is caſy from the ſky, 

Where the two poles erc& their heads on high, 

Where the tail mountains their rough tops diſplay, 

And wherc the ſun firſt gives the radiant day. 

Heuce you beho'd the fertile earth below, 181 

The winding ſtreams, the cliffs“ atrial brow, 

Cities extended on the diftant plain, 

And through the vaſt expanſe the roaring main. 

On the broad Phaſis, in a ſedgy bay, 

Stretch'd on the deck the Grecian heroes lay; 
Till call'd to council roſe each godlike man, 

And Jaſon thus the conference began: 

« To you, my comrades, be my counſel known, 
is yours that counſel with ſucceſs to crown. 

« One common cauſe our great empriſe is made; 
« "The common cauſe demands the common aid. 
„% He who unutter'd can his counſel keep, 

« Stays our reſailing o'er the ſounding deep. 

« 1 to Æeta's court will ſpeed my way, 

« The reſt well- arm'd ſhall in the veſſel ſtay; . 
« With me ſhall go, the palace to explore, 

«* Phrixus' brave ſons and two aſſociates more. 

« Firſt will prove the power of ſoft addreſs 
To gain the fleece; complacence wins ſucceſs, 
« If in his arms he ſternly ſhould confide, 201 
And ſpurn our claims with inſolence and pride, 
« Conſult we whether, when ſuch powers oppreſs, 
„% By arms or arts to free us from diſtreſs. 

« Be force the laſt alternative we take, 

For ſoothing ſpeeches deep impreſſions make; 
And oft, where force and martial proweſs fail, 
The milder powers of eloquence prevail. 
Once king eta kind reception gave 

* To blameleſs Phrixus, when eſcap'd the wave 

** Hefled from Ino's unrelenting hate, 211 
And the dire altars that denounc'd his fate 

** Savage or ſocial, all alike approve 

* The lacreg rites of hoſpitable Jove.” 

He ſaid: the Greeks his ſage advice rever'd ; 
No voice diſſentient through the hoſt was heard: 
Augeas then, and Telamon attends, 

And with them Phrixus' ſons, his faithful friends; 
Jaſon they follow ; he thy peaceful wand, 
All-ſapient Hermes, brandiſh'd in his hand. 226 
Saon from the ſhip they gain the riſing ground, 
Mount every ſteep, and o'er the marſhes bound, 
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Till Circe's plain they reach; in many a row 
Here humble ſhrubs and lonely willows grow) 
On whoſe tall branches wavering o'er the fen, 
Suſpended hang the carcaſes of men. 
At Colchos {till this barbacous rite prevails : 


| They never burn the bodies of the males, 


Nor deep in earth their decent limbs compoſe, 

And with ſepulchral duſt the dead encloſe; 230 

But in raw hides they hang them high in air; 

And yet, that earth may equal portions ſhare, 

Departed females to the grave they doom, 

(Such are their rites) and cloſe them in the tomb. 
The chiefs advance; but friendly Juno ſhrouds 

Her favourite heroes in a veil of clouds, 

That none, too curious, might their ſteps delay, 

While to the regal dome they bent their way: 

Bur when unſeen they paſs'd the vulgar crowd, 

The ſame kind deity diſſolv'd the cloud. 249 

Full in the court they ſtand with fix'd amaze, 

On the proud gates, ſtrong walls and columns 

aze, 

Which Fear d in rows, erect their heads on high 

And lift the brazen cornice to the ſky, 

The portal paſt, young branching vines appear, 


| And high in air their verdant honours rear : 


Beneath whoſe boughs, by matchleſs Vulcan made, 
Four copious fountains in ſour currents play'd ; 
The firſt with milk, with wine the ſecond glow'd, 
Ambroſial oil the third, the fourth with water 
flow d; 8 

This, as by turns the Pleiads ſet or roſe, 250 
Diſſolv'd in ſummer, and in winter froze. 

Such were the wonders which the chiefs admire, 
All highly finiſh'd by the god of fire. 

With theſe were braſs-hoof'd bulls of curious 

frame, Io | 

From brazen noſtrils breathing living flame. 

And near a plough of burniſh'd ſteel was laid, 
Which for the god of day great Vulcan made, 
When Phoebus brought him in his friendly car, 
Sore haraſs'd in the fierce Phlegrean war. 268 
The midmoſt court they reach; on either fide 
Large folding doors the various rooms divide. 
Two painted porticoes ſalute their eyes, 

Aud high in air tranſverſe two turrets riſe ; 

In this, which far in ſtately beight excels, 

Meta with his royal conſort dwells : 

Abſyrtus that contains, his royal heir, 

Deſcended from Aſterode the fair, 

A Scythian nymph, cre yet Eta led, 

Idya Ocean's daughter to his bed. 270 
Him Phaeton the youthful Colchians call, 

For he in beauty far ſurpaſs'd them all. 

The proud apartments that remain'd contain 
Chalciope, Medea, and their train, 

Ordain'd a prieſteſs to the Stygian queen, 

She at the palace now was ſeldom ſeen : 

But artful Juno, on this ſignal day, 
Within the regal court decreed her ſtay. 

Here now, from room to room, the penſive maid, 

| o find Chalcione her ſiſter, ſtray'd. 280 
Son as ſhe ſpied them in the ſpacious hall, 
Aud the call'd, her ſiſter heard her call, 


And with her maidens ſallied from the door; 


| Their growing webs were ſcatter d on the floor. 


288 
Well. pleas d her ſons ſhe ſees, and raptur'd ſtands, 
ile high to heaven ſhe rears her greeting 

With equal joy to her embrace they fly. [hands ; 

Then thus Chalciope with plaintive cry : 

Here though you left me, heedleſs of my cries, 

© Sce! fate hath frown'd upon your bold empriſe; 

_ © Hath check'd your voyage o'er the diſtant main, 
And ſoon reſtor'd you to theſe arms again. 

* Wretch that I was, when, by your ſire's com- 

mand, 

Ve ſought in evil hour the Grecian land! 

Sad was the taſk your dying ſire enjoin'd, 

© Sad and diftreſsful to a mother's mind. 

© Ah! whence the wiſh Orchomenos to ſee, 

© His city viſit, and abandon me? 

* Yes, Athamae's fancied wealth to gain, 


* Ye left me ſorrowing, and ye ſought the main.“ 


© Rous'd by her cries, at length Meta came, 

And to the hall repair'd his royal dame. 

With buſy crowds the ſpacious hall is fill'd ; 

The ſteer is choſen, and the victim kill'd. 

Some heat the bath, ſome cleave the knotty wood, 

And all attentive round their monarch ſtood, 
Cupid, meantime, through liquid air ſerene, 

Speeds to the Colchian court, his flight unſeen ; 


Like that large fly, which breeze the ſhepherds | 


call, 
That haſtes to ſting the heifers in the ſtall. 310 
The nimble god unſeen the porch aſcends, 
And there his bow behind a pillar bends; 
A fatal arrow from his quiver took, 
And, quick advancing with inſidious look, 
Behind great ÆEſon's ſon, conceal'd from fight, 
He fits the arrow, fatal in its flight ; 
Bends the tough bow with all his ſtrength and art, 
And deep he hides it in Medea's heart. | 
A fudden tranſport ſeiz'd the melting maid : 
The god, exulting now, no longer ſtaid. 
The glowing ſhaft the virgin's heart inſpires, 
And in her boſom kindles amorous fires. 
On Jaſon beam'd the ſplendour of her eyes; 
Her ſwoln breaſt heav'd with unremitting ſighs : 
The frantic maid had all remembrance loſt, 
And the ſoft pain her ſickening ſoul engroſs'd. 
As ſome good houſe-wife, who, to labour born, 
Freſh to her loom muſt riſe with early morn ; 
Studious to gain what human wants require, 
In embers heap'd preſerves the ſeeds of fire; 330 
Renew'd by theſe the brand rekindling burns, 
And all the glowing heap to aſhes turns : 
Thus, kindling flow, love's ſecret flames invade, 
And torture, as they riſe, the troubled maid : 
Her changeful cheeks the heart- felt anguiſh ſhow, 
Now pale they turn, now like the ruby glow. 

The rich repaſt by ſeneſchals prepar'd, 

Freſh from their baths return'd, the ſtrangers 
ſhar'd ; 

And when the rage of hunger was ſuppreſs'd, 339 

His grandſons thus the Colchian king addrels'd ; 

* Sons of my child, and Phrixus, honour'd moſt 
© Of all the gueſts that reach'd the Colchian coaſt, 
© Say, why ſo ſoon return'd ? what, loſs conſtrains 
* This ſpeedy viſit to your native plains ? 
© In vain, with terrors for your ſafety fraught, 
I urg'd the diſtance of the climes ye ſought; 


320 


c 
c 
c 
c 
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Wars ſince of old my ſire's bright chariot 
re | 

Me and fair Circe to Heſperia's ſhore, 349 
Where now o'er Tuſcan realms my ſiſter reigns, 
A long, long diſtance from the Colchian plains, 
But what of this ? come now, the cauſe declare 
That brought you back, and who theſe herocz 

are.“ 
Then Argus, anxious for the Grecian band, 


| By birthright eldeſt, roſe and anſwer'd bland: 


Our ſhip, O king, by nightly tempeſts toſt, 
On Mars's iſle, a dreary coaſt, was loft; 
We, on the wreck by furious ſurges driv'n, 
Were ſav'd at laſt by kind protecting heav'n, 
Nor did thoſe birds then deſolate the ſhore, 
Dire harpies that infeſted it before; 360 
For theſe brave warriors the preceding day, 
Had driv'n the curit, infernal fiends away. 
Sure to our prayer ſome god inclin'd his ear; 
For when of Phrixus and your name they 
« hear, 
Food for our wants, aad raiment they convey, 
And to your city now they bend their way. 
But would you know, III tell their purpos'd 
« plan: 
Lo! ſprung from ZEolus the godlike man, 
Whom a fierce tyrant's ſtern decree conſtrains 
To quit his country and his rich domains: 370 
Nor can he ſcape Jove's rage, unleſs the fleece, 
Baſe theft of Phrixus, be reſtor'd to Greece, 
Their ſhip was faſhion'd by Minerva's aid; 
How different are the Colchian veſſels made! 
Ovrs, far the worſt that ever rear'd a maſt, 
Split with the tempeſt's deſoleting blaſt; 
Theirs, firm-compacted, and of fitteſt wood, 
Defied each ſtorm that heav'd the troubled 
„ flood: 
With equal ſpeed their nimble veſſel ſails, 
Impell'd by oars alone, or favouring gales, 3% 
In this their chief, with choſen Greeks explores 
Unnumber'd ſeas, and towns, and wide extend- 
ed ſhores, N 
And now he ſues the golden fleece to gain; 
But that as beſt your princely will ordain— 
Nor hoſtile comes he; as a friend he brings 
Large gifts proportion'd to the ſtate of kings, 
Inſorm'd the fierce Sarmatians waſte your lands, 
He vows deſtruction to their barbarous bands. 
Their names and lineage would you with to 
« hear, 
Lend to my narrative a liſtening ear, - 399 
He, in whoſe cauſe the Grecian chiefs conſpue 
Is valiant Jaſon, ZEſon is his fire, 
The ſon ot Cretheus: thus are we ally'd 
By blocd, relations on the father's ſide : 
The ſons of ZEolus were Cretheus fam'd, 
And Athemas, whoſeſheir was Phrixus nam'd. 
Mid your brave chiefs, Augeus you ſurvey, 
Illuſtrious offspring cf the god of day, 
And Telamon, who high his birth can prove, 
His fire is Zacus, his grandſire Jove : geo 
The reſt, that viſit your auguſt abodes, 
Are all the ſons or grandſons of the gods.” 
This ſaid, the king with indignation ſwell'd, 


But chief enrag'd his grandſons he beheld ; 
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Through them he deem'd the Greeks to Colchus 
came: 


His eyeballs redden'd with avenging flame, 


While thus he ſpoke: Hence from my ſight 
* away, | 

© Nor longer, traitors, in my kingdom {tay : 

© Back, back to Greece your ſpeedy courſe purſue, 

Nor idly hope the golden fleece to view. 410 

Not for that fleece (vain pretext ye muſt own) 

But for my ſceptre came ye, and my crown. 

Had ye not firlt my ſeaſt partook to-day, 

* Your tongves and hands, tora out and Jopp'd 
© away, 

Should for your hold atrocious crimes atone : 

My juſt revenge had ſpar'd your feet alone, 

© To bear you haſtily to Greece again, 

Preading to viſit more my juſt domain, 5 

And with your perjuries the gods profane.“ 

He ſaid : bold Telamon with fury burn'd, 420 


And to the king ſtern anſwer had return'd, 
But Jaſon check'd his warmth, and mild reply'd: 


« Let not Æeta falſely thus decide. 

Nor crowns, nor empires, come we here to 
„% gain; {main ? 

% Who for ſuch wealth would meaſure half the 

© But fate, and Pelias' more ſevere command, 

« Have forc'd the ſuppliant on your friendly 
« land. : 

© Aid us, and Greece your praiſes ſhall record, 

And thank you, ſovereign, with their conquer- 
ing ſword ; 5 

t Whether the fierce Sarmatians to enthrall 430 

Or realms more barbarous for your vengeance 
« call.” > 

While Jaſon thus in gentleſt terms reply'd, 

The tyrant's breaſt diſtracting thoughts divide, 

Whether with vengeance on the foe to fly, 

Or in the field of Mars his courage try. 

On this reſolv'd, * What need (he thus begun) 

With tedious tales my haraſs'd ears to ſtun ? 

For whether from immortals ye deſcend, 

* Or match'd in might ye dare with me contend, 


Soon will I prove; that proof muſt thou diſplay; 


* Then, if victorious, bear the fleece away; 441 

Nor ſhall my hand the golden prize withhoid : 

* Like your proud lord, 1 envy not the bold. 

This nervous arm ſhall now ſuſtain the fight, 

* Which calls to ſpeedy proof thy boaſted might, 

* Two bulls in Mars's ficld your wonder claim, 

Their hoofs of braſs, their noſtrils breathing 
flame. 4 65 

* Theſe oft I ſeize, and to the yoke conſtrain 

To plough four acres of the ſtubborn plain. 

No ſeeds I ſow, but ſcatter o'er the land 430 

A dragon's teeth; when, lo! an armed band 

Of chiefs ſpring up; but, ſoon as they appear, 

I ſlay th' embattled ſquadrons with my ſpear. 

* Each morn I yoke the bulls, at eve revign : 

Perform this labour, and the fleece is thine, 

* Theſe are the terms; on theſe the prize l quit: 


The weaker to the ſtronger moſt ſubmit.“ 
He ſaid; and Jaſon, ſunk in thought profound, 


Sat mute, his eyes faſt fix'd upon the ground; 

Long time he ponder'd o'er the vaſt deſign, 460 

Nor dar'd with confidence the battle join, 
Tzaxs, II. | | 


] 


| 


go hard the taſk, he ſtood embarraſs'd long, 
At laſt theſe words dropp'd cautious from his 
tongue: | 
Cruel thy terms, but juſt : my ſtrength Ill try 
in this dread conflict, though ordain'd to die. 
« For, ſay, what law ſo rigorous can there be 
% As the hard law of fix'd neceſſity ? 
„ That law which forc'd me from my native 
„ home, 
And bade me thus in ſearch of dangers roam? 
Perplex'd he ſpoke; then thus the king in 
rage : 479 
© Rejoin thy comrades, ſince thou dar'ſt engage. 
© Bur if the bulls conſtrain thy heart to yield, 
© Or the dread dangers of the martial field, 
© Be mine the toil; that hence the coward flave 
© May dread to combat with the bold and brave. 
Imperious thus the haughty king replies : 
And from their ſeats incens'd the heroes riſe. 
To warn his brothers here, at home, to wait, 
Argus ſtopp'd ſhort awhile; then ruſh'd they 
through the gate. 479 
Far o'er the reſt, in grace unmatch'd alone, 


And charms ſuperior, youthful Jaſon ſhone. 


Him through her veil the love-diſtrated maid 

With melting eyes and glance oblique ſurvey'd : 

Her mind, as in a dream, bewilder'd ran, 

And trac'd the footſteps of the godlike man. 

Sorrowing they went : to ſhun the monarch's ire, 

With fond Chalciope her ſons retire : 

Medea follow'd, but with cares oppreſs'd; 

Such cares as love had rais'd within her breaſt. 

His graceful image in her mind ſhe bore, 499 

His gait, his manner, and the robe he wore, 

His pointed words: through earth's remoteſt 
bound [crown'd : 

No prince ſhe deem'd with ſuch perfections 

His tuneful voice, till ſtill ſhe ſeems to hear, 

Still the ſweet accents charm her liſtening ear. 

The bulls and wrathful king excite her dread : 

She mourns his fate, as if already dead. 

From her bright eyes the ſhower of anguiſh breaks, 

And thus, o'erwhelm'd with woe, Medea ſpeaks : 

« Why fail the tears of ſorrow from my eyes, 

„Though he the firſt or laſt of heroes dies? 305 

« Periſh the man no, fafely let him fail ; 

« And may my prayer, kind Hecate, prevail ! 

« Safe ſail he home; but, ah! if doom d to bleed, 

« Teach him, that 1 rejoice not in the deed.” 

Thus mourn'd the maid ; meantime, to join 

their train, | | 

The chiefs purſue their courſe along the plain; 

Then Argus thus: * Though, Jaſon you may 
* blame, | 

* And ſpurn the counſel which I now proclaim ; 

vet ſure for us, with threatening dangers preſs'd, 

To try ſome ſafe expedient muſt be beſt. 51 

A maid there is whoſe. wond'rous art excels, 

* Long taught by Hecate, in magic ſpells : 

* If ſhe propitious to our wiſhes yield, 

Thou com'ſt victorious from the martial field x 

But if Chalciope decline her aid, 

Ee mine with tendereſt motives to perſuade. 

« Inſtant III go, on her for ſuccour cal; 


| For lo! one general ruin threatens all. 
| HE 
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Humane he ſpoke, and Jaſon thus rejoin'd; $520 
„Much I admire the purpoſe of thy mind. 
& Go, friend, to thy Chalciope repair, 
Sue her with ſoft entreaty and with pray'r : 
But, ah! vain hopes our vacant minds mult fill, 
% Who truſt for conqueſt to a woman's {kill.” 
He ſaid; and ſoon they join'd their ſocial train, 
Rejoic'd to meet their princely peers again, 
Then Jaſon thus began his mournful tale: 
« With proud Zeta ſoft entreaties fail 
« Our purpos'd end unable to attain, 530 
& Vain are my words, and your inquiries vain. 
& Two monſtrous bulls the tyrant big me tame ; 
* Their hoofs of braſs, their noſtrils breathing 
© flame; 
& Theſe muſt my proweſs to the yoke conſtrain, 
*& To plough four acres of the flubborn plain; 
« My ſeed a dragon's teeth; to ſow the land; 
&« When lo! up ſprings a formidable band 
&« Of bright-arm'd giants; ſoon as they appear, 
% Poiz'd by this arm, my well directed ſpear 
_ «& Muſt pierce the foe: intrepid J accede 540 
„ Ts the hard terms, nor ſuture dangers hee” 
He ſaid they deem'd it all a deſperate deed; 
Silent they ſtood, with ſad dejected look 
Each gaz'd on other, till bold Peleus ſpoke : 
© Time calls for our reſolves; our ſafety ſtands 
© No more in counſel, but in ſtrength of hands. 
© If, Jaſon, eager of the honour, thou 
* Wilt yoke theſe fiery monſters to the plough, 
* Haſte to the charge; but if thy ſoul relent, 
Sunk in {ad bodings of the dire event, 550 
Nor Gar'it thou go; then go not, nor look round, 
© If haply here ſome fitter man be found: 
* Myſelf will go, and riſk my deareſt breath; 
No greater evil can betal than death.” 
He ſpoke; and Telamon with rage inſpir'd 
Starts up, and Idas with like fury fir'd; 
Next the twin-race of Tyndarus ariſe ; 
Laſt Eneus' ſon, who with the braveſt vies; 
Though o'er his cheeks ſcarce ſpreads the callow 
down, 
His heart beats high for honour and renown, 560 
And while the reſt in mute attention ſtand, 
Argus beſpcaks the emulative band : 
1% though hard the taſk, O chiefs, I ſtill portend 
„ My parent will aſſiſt, and prove a friend. 
t Still in your ſhip a while with patience wait; 
« For ra{hne's will accelerate your fate, 
„ Know, at ÆEcta's court a maiden dwells, 
* Deep ſkill'd by Hecate in magic ſpells: [ſteep, 
« All plants ſhe knows that grow on mountains 
On vales, on meads, or in the boundleſs deep: 
« By theſe ſhe quells the fire's relentleſs force, 571 
Stops the mad torrent in its headlong courſe, 
«© Retards the planets as they roll on high, 
And draws the moon reluctant irom the ſky. 
c As from the palace o'er the plain we came 
« We mention'd oft my mother's honour'd name; 
lf ſhe perchance her ſiſter could perſuade, 
« And fix our intereſt in the magic maid. 
Back, if you bid, my ready ſteps I bend; 
« Fortune may ſmile, and fair ſucceſs attend.“ 
He ſaid; when, lo! this ſignal of their love, 
Was kindly given them by the powers above ; 
For, by the falcon chas'd,a trembling dove, 5 


Far from his foe, to Jafon's boſom flies: 
Stunn'd on the deck the felon falcon lies. 
Then Mopſus thus divin'd: The powers of 
© heav'n, 
They, they alone this gracious fign have giv'n, 
Be then the maid in mildeſt terms addreſs'd; 


She'll liſten friendly to cur joint requeſt, 5389 


I ween ſhe will; if Phincus could toreknow 
That we to Venus muſt our ſafety owe. 
For, lo! her bird eſcapes: oh! may we 
prove 
With ſafcty crown'd, like her auſpicious dove. 
Entreat we now for Citherea's aid, 
And let th' advice of Argus be obey'd.” 
Thus he; the chiefs approv'd, remembering 
well 
What Phineus deign'd prophetic to foretel : 
Idas alone with indignation buru'd, 
And with loud voice thus inſolent return'd: 
Gods! what a crew hath Argo waſted o'er | 609 
Women, not heroes throng the hoſtile ſhore, 
Women, who {till to Venus' altars fly, 
Nor dare but only on her aid rely. 
* No warlike deeds your daſtard ſouls in flame: 
* To you is Mars an unregarded name. 
c 
c 
4 
c 


As doves or. falcons but direct your flight, 
You flinch at danger, and you dread the fight, 
Go; and all manly martial teils forbear, 
Sue to weak women, and deceive the fair." 
Furious he ſpoke ; a general murmur ran 610 
Through the whole train; yet none oppos'd the 
man; 
Indignant then he ſat. Of dauntleſs breaſt 
Thus Mſon's fon the liſtening train addreſs'd: 
© This inſtant Argus to the town | fend, 
« For thus the general ſuffrages intend : 
« Meanwhile approach we ucarer to the land, 
« And fix, in light, our halſers to the ſtrand ; 
6 Illi ſuits us longer ghus to lie conceal'd ; 
% We neither ſhun, nor dread the fighting field,” 
He faid, and Argus went without delay, 629 
And to the city backward ſped his way; 
At Jaſon's call they ply the labouring oar, 
And land their beds and couches on the ſhore, 
Meantime the king a council call'd, and fat, 
(So were they wont) without the palace- gate. 
Aſſembled there, uncealing toils they plann'd, 
And wiles deſtructive to the Grecian band. 
Thus he ordain'd, that when the bulls had {lain 


And itretch'd this dauntleis hero on the plain, 


Himſelf would lay the lofty foreit low, 61% 
And for the funeral pile prepare the bough : 
Their boaſted ſhip ſhould be conſum'd with fire, 
And every traitor in the flames expire. 

No hoſpitable rites had Phrixus ſhar'd, 

Though much he wiſh'd and merited regard, 
Had not Jove haſten'd Hermes ſrom above 

To win his favour and beſpeak his love. 

Were theſe invaders of his native ſoil 

To thrive unpuniſh'd by rapacious ſpoil, | 
Soon would they make his lowing herds a prey, 
And drive the ſhepherds and their flocks away. 
But Phrixus' ſons, who join'd the lawleſs crew, 
He vow'd with double vengeance to purſue : 643 
Baſe plunderers! come to ſpoil him of his crown. 


So had the ſun, his ſapient fire, fo;eſnown; 
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Who warn'd him to ſuſpe his faithleſs race, 
And dread from them deſtruction and diſgrace. 
Therefore diſmiſs'd he, by his fire's command, 
The youths far diſtant, ev'n to Grecian land. 
His daughters gave him no perpl-xiag care, 650 
Nor young Abſyrtus, his adopted heir; 
But from Chalciope's deteſted race 
He look'd for injuries, and fear'd diſgrace. 
nus ſtern denouncing, as with rage he ſwells, 
Death on each daring ſubje ct that rebels, 
His guards he charg'd, and threaten'd vengeance 
due, | 

If either fcap'd, the veſſel or the crew. . 

Swift to the palace Argus now repairs, 
And to his pitying mother pours his pray'rs, 
That ſhe might importune Medea's aid: 660 
Nor had the queen her ſon's requeſt delay'd, 
But boding fears her willing mind reſtrain, 
Leſt all her fond entreaties ſhould be vain ; 
Aud ſhould the project be difclos'd to view, 
Her father's ire the magic maid muſt rue, 
As on her couch reclin'd the virgin lay, 
Solt lumbers chas'd her anxious cares away ; 
But frantic dreams, which love-fick maids infeſt, 
Preſent falſe terrors, and diſturb her rcit. 
Her hero ſeem'd the taſk to undertake, 670 
But not for honour or the fleece's ſake; 
For her alone he riſk'd the glorious ſtrife, 
To gain her love, and win her lor his wiſe. 
She then in dreams her utmoſt ſuccour lends, 
And with the bulls herſelf in fight contends, 
Her parents ſhe, in fancied rage, averr'd 
Falſe and regardleſs of their promis'd word, 


Who Jaſon doom'd the brazen bulls to foil, 


Bat made her not a partner of the toil. 679 

Then warm diſputes and fierce contentions reign 

Between ZEeta and the Grecian train: 

On her deciſion both the parties wait, 

And deem what ſhe determines to be fate, 

In ſpite of parents, the fond maid expreſ;'d 

Her choice in favour of her godlike gueſt. 

Rage wrung their fouls, and gricf, and dire diſmay, 

Till the loud clamour chas'd her fleep away, 

Trembling ſhe ſtarts; pale fears confus'd her 
look; 


Her ſoul reviv'd, and thus the virgin ſpoke: 689 


Alas! what fruitful dreams alarm my breaſt 
* For theſe fam'd chicfs, but moſt the royal 
* gueſt ? 
* I fear, ſome mighty miſchief will enſue 
* From this bold leader and his gallant crew. 
* Yes, let him wed far off ſome Grecian dame; 
* Be mine my parents' houſe, my virgin's fame. 
* If from my headſtrong purpole I refrain, 
My ſiſter's counſel might relieve my pain: 
Oh! for her ſons weuld ſhe my aid implore, 
My griefs would ceaſe, my ſorrows be no more! 
She ſaid, and roſe, nor longer deign'd to wait, 
But paſt the threſhold of her ſiſter's gate, 701 
Barefoot, undreſt; long time ſhe there remain'd, 
(For modeſt fears her paſſing ſtep reſtrain'd) ; 
Then back retreats; new courage ſoon acquires ; 
Again advances, and again retires : | 
Paſlions fo various ſway'd the virgin's breaſt, 
That when fierce love impell'd her, fear repreſs'd ; 


Thrice ſhe eſſay'd, and thrice retreating fled; 
Then on the pillow ſunk her drooping head: 
As ſome young damſel, whom her friend had 

jan | 710 

In marriage to the darling of her mind, 

Conceab'd in ſecret, mourns her blooming mate 

Snatch'd ſrom her arms by ſome untimely fate, 

Ere yer kind heaven indulg'd them to employ 

The golden moments in connubial joy : 

In ſilence ſhe, though ſtung with torturing grief; 

Socks on the widow'd bed the wiſh'd relief; 

Looks eager round, then ſheds the trembling tear, 

Screcn'd from the female eye, and tongue ſevere. 

Thus mourn'd Medea, not unſeen ; her pain 

Was mark'd by one, the youngeſt of her train; 

Who told Chalciope Medea's grief: 725 

And the ſad tale exceeded her belief: 

Her fons conſulting, ſhe with them effay'd 

To ſooth the forrows of the love - ſick maid. 

Inſtant ſhe roſe, and trembling with diſmay 

Came to the chamber where her ſiſter lay; 

Vein were her cheeks, the tears her grief con- 
feis ; 730 

And thus Chalciope the maid addreſs'd: 

* Say, why thoſe tears that thus inceſſant fall? 

What mighty ils your feeble mind appal; 

Say, does ſome hcaven-ient woe your grief in- 

© ſpire ? 
Or in your boſom dwells Zeta's ire, 


* 


LS 


On the worlds utmoſt limits may | roam, 

Nor ſee my parents, nor my native ſhore. 

Nor hear the kated name of Colchos more.” 

She ſaid: Medea's checks the crimſon ftain'd g 

She ſtrove to ſpeak, but ſhame her words re- 

ſtrain'd. 

Now on her lips the ready accents hung, 749 

Now ftified in her breaſt: her faultering tongue 

Long time the purpoſe of her ſoul with-held, 

Artfu! at length ſhe ſpoke, by love impelÞ'd : 
Dire ſears, Chalciope, my ſoul diſmay, [flay, 

« Leſt with theſe ' gueſts my fire thy children 

My frightſul dreams ſuch horrid ſcenes prelent ; 

« May ſome kind deity theſe woes prevent ! 

« Left for thy ſons the tears eternal flow ;*? 

Thus ſpoke the maid, inquiſitive in woe, | 

[f haply for her children's fate afraid, 950 

Chalciope might firſt ſolicit aid. 

Mix'd grict and terror all the mother ſhook, 

At laſt, impaſſion'd, thus ſhe trembling ſpoke : 

is for their ſakes I now before thee ſtand; 

Lend me, O lend thy ſalutary hand. 

But ſwear by earth and heaven what I unfold 

© Reſts in thy boſom, never to be told: 

© By the great gods, and all that's dear I call, 

© Swear thou wilt never ſee my children fall, 

c 

5 


Leſt I too periſh, and in fell deſpight 760 
Riſe a dread fury from the ſhades of night.“ 
Earneſt ſhe ſpoke, and tears inceſſant ſhed, 


Then en her ſiſter's breaſt reclin'd her head, 


And mix'd their mutual ſighs; groan anſwer d 
groan, 
And the wide palace echo'd to their moan. 
Medea thus in mournful terms replics : 
„Alas what ſuccour can my thoughts deviſes 
T ij 
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Thus with thy cruel menaces oppreſs'd ? 

% Oh, fill uninjur'd may thine offspring reft ! 

« By heaven above I ſwear, and earth below, 770 
„Earth, the great mother of the gods, I vow, 
2 avght my power can do, or words perſuade) 
« To give thee counſel, and to lend my aid.“ 
Thus ſpoke the maid ; and thus Chalciope; 

* Perhaps, in favour of my ſons and me, 

© 'Thy mind, to ſave the hero, might impart 
Some ſecret counſel, ſome myſterious art. 
From Jaſon Argus comes, imploring aid; 

* They reſt their ſafety on the magic maid.” 
Thus ſhe ; with joy exults the virgin's heart, 
And riſing bluſhes roſy charms impart ; 781 
But ſoon o'ercaſt with grief ſhe thus reply'd: 

« T9 ſerve thee, ſiſter, be no art untry'd. 
* Ne'er may I ſce with pleaſurable eyes 
* In yon bright orient cheerful morning riſe, 
« If aught on earth be half fo dear to me 
« As is the welfare of thy ſons and thee. 
« As brethren, they my fond regard engage, 
By blood related, and the ſame our age. 
* My ſiſter, moſt eſteem'd, and ever dear, 
„Thee with a daughter's love I ſtill revete. 
* For with thy children, nurs'd by thee, I ſhar'd 
« (So fame reports) a mother's fond regard. 
*© Go then, and from my prying parents hide 
« The means of ſuccour which I now provide. 
« All-potent ſpells will I, at dawn of day, 
% To Hecate's myſterious ſhrine convey.” 
Pleas'd with the tale, Chalciope departs, 
And with the proffer'd aid tranſports her chil- 
dren's hearts. 
Fear mix'd with ſhame now ſeiz'd the lonely 
maid, | 800 
Who dare, her fire reluctant, lend her aid. 
Now riſing ſhades a ſolemn ſcene diſplay 
O' er the wide earth, and o'er th' ethereal way; 
All night the ſailor marks the Northern Team, 
And golden circlet of Orion's beam. 
A deep repoſe the weary watchman ſhares, 
And the faint wanderer ſleeps away his cares; 
Ev'n the fond maid, while yet all breathleſs lies 
Her child of love, in ſlumber ſeals her eyes: 
No ſound of village dog, no noiſe invades 3810 
The death-like ſilence of the midnight ſhades ; 
Alone Medea wakes : to love a prey, 
Reſtleſs ſhe rolls, and groans the night ey: 
For lovely Jaſon cares on cares ſucceed, 
Left vanquiſn'd by the bulls her hero bleed; 
In ſad review dire ſcenes of horrors riſe, 
Quick beats her heart, from thought to thought 
ſhe flies: 
As from the ſtream-ſtor'd vaſe with dubious ray 
The ſun-beams dancing from the ſurface play; 
Now here, now there the trembling radiance 
ſalls, 820 
Alternate flaſhing round th' illumin'd walls: 
Thus fluttering bounds the trembling virgin's 
_ _ Blood, 
And from her eyes deſcends a pearly flood. 
Now raving with reſiſtleſs flames ſhe glows, 
Now fick with love ſhe melts with ſofter woes: 
The tyrant god, of every thought paſſeſs'd, 
Beats in each pulſe, and tings and racks her breaſt : 
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Now ſhe reſolves the magic to betray— 

Fo tame the bulſs—now yield him up a prey. 

Again the druys diſdaining to ſupply, 

She lothes the light, and meditates to die: 

Anon, repelling with a brave diſdain 

The coward thought, ſhe nouriſhes the pain, 

Then pauſing this:“ Ah wretched me ſhe cries, 

„% Where'er 1 turn what varied ſorrows riſe ! 

„ Toſt in a giddy whirl of ſtrong defire, 

1 glow, I burn, yet bleſs the pleaſing fire: 

had this ſpirit from its priſon fled, 

* By Dian ſent to wander with the dead, 

« Ere the proud Grecians view'd the Colchian 
« ſkies, . 849 

« Fre Jaſon, lovely Jaſon, met theſe eyes! 

% Hell gave the ſhining miſchief to our coaſt, 

Medea ſaw him, and Medea's loſt— 

„ But why theſe ſorrows? if the powers on high 

* His death decree,—die. wretched Jaſon, die! 

„Shall I elude my ſire ? my art betray ? 

„ Ah me ! what words ſhall purge the guilt away! 

“ But could | yield O whither muſt I run 

© To find the chief—whom virtue bids me ſhun ? 

„ Shall I, all loſt to ſhame, to Jaſon fly? 859 

« And yet I mult if Jafon bleeds I die! 

„% Honour farewell! adieu for ever ſhame : 

© Hail black diſgrace ! and branded be my fame! 

* Live, Jaſon, live! enjoy the vital air! 

« Live through my aid! and fly where winds can 
& bear. 

„But when he flies, cords, poiſons lend your 
„ pow' rs: 

„ That day Medea treads th' infernal ſhores! 

© Yet what reproach will after death be caſt? 

* The maids of Colchos will my honour blaſt— 

1 hear them cry—the falſe Medea's dead, 860 

„ Through guilty paſſion for a ſtranger's bed; 

Medea, careiet> of her virgin fame, 

« Preferr'd a ſtranger to a father's name! 

* O may l rather yield this vital breath, 

* Than bear that baſe diſhonour worſe than 
„ death!“ 

Thus wail'd the fair, and ſeiz'd, with horrid | joy, 

Drugs foes to liſe, and potent to deſtroy; 

A magazine of death! again ſhe pours 

From her ſwoln eye: lids tears in ſhining ſhow'rs. 

With grief inſatiate, comfortleſs ſhe ſtands, 870 

And opes the caſket, but with trembling hands. 

A ſudden fear her labouring ſoul invades, 

Struck with the horrors of th' infernal ſhades : 

She ſtands deep-muſing with a faded brow, 

Ahſorb'd in thought. a monument of wee! 

While all the comforts that on life attend, 

The cheerful converſe, and the faithful friend, 

By thought deep-imag'd in her boſom play, 

Endearing life, and charm deſpair away. 

Enlivening ſuns with ſweeter light ariſe, 

And-every objc brightens to her eyes. 

Then from her hand the baneful drugs ſhe throws, 


880 


Conſents to live, recover'd from her woes; 


Reſolv'd the magic virtue to betray, 

She weits the dawn, and calls the lazy day: 

Time ſeems to ſtand, or backward drive his 
wheels; 


The hours ſhe chides, and eyes the eaſtern hills: 
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At length the morn diſplays her roſy light, 

And the whole town ſtands pictur'd to her fight. 

Back to the ſhip (his brothers left behind 699 

To mark the motions of Medea's mind) 

Argus return'd ; meanwhile her golden hair, 

That flow'd difſufive in rhe wanton air, 

The virgin binds, then wipes the tears away, 

And from her eyes bids living lightring play; 

On every limb retreſhing unguents pours, 

Urguents that breathe of keaven, in copious 

ſhow'rs. » | 

Her robe the next aſſumes, bright claſps of gold 

Clule to the leſſening waiſt the robe in fold: 899 

Down frum her ſwelling loins the reſt unbound 

Floats in rich waves redundant o'er the ground: 

Then takes her veil, and ſtately treads the room 

With graceful eaſe, regardleſs of her doom. 
Thus forward moves the faireſt of her kind, 

Blind to the future, to the preſent blind. 

Twelve maids, attendants on her virgin bow'r, 

Alice unconſcious of the bridal hour, 

Join to the car her mules; dire rites to pay, 


Jo Hecate's fair fave ſhe bends her way. 


A juice ſhe bears, whoſe magic virtu«s tames 910 

(Tarough fell Perſephone) the rage of flames; 

For ene whole day it gives the hero might, 

To ſtand ſecure of harms in mortal fight ; 

It mocks the ſword; the ſword without a wound 

Leaps as from marble ſhiver'd to the ground. 

This — which rough Caucaſcan mountains 

ore, 

Spruvg from the venom of Prometheus? gore, 

(While on the wretch the ſavage eagle ſtorm'd) 

ln colour like Corycian crocus form'd: | 

On two tall ſtems up-ſprings the flowery ſhoot, 

A cubit high; like red raw fleſh its root. 921 

From this root's juice, as black as that diſtill'd 

From mountain beeches, the fair maid had fill'd 

A Caſpian conch ; but firſt, as beſt belcems, 

Array'd in black ſeven times in living ſtreams 

She bath'd; and call'd ſeven times on Brimo's 
name; 

At midnight hour, the ghoſt-compelling dame. 

She pluck'd the root, earth murmur'd from below, 

Aud fad Prometheus groan'd with agonizing 


woe, 

This root the Colchian maid ſele King plac'd 930 

In the rich zone that bound her flender waiſt ; 

Then iſſuing mounts the car, but nor alone, 

On either ſide two lovely damſels ſhone : 

Her hand with ſkill th' embroider'd rein con- 
trouls, | 

Back fly the ſtreets as ſwift the chariot rolls. 

Along the wheel-worn road they ſpeed their way, 

The domes retreat, the ſinking towers decay: 

Bare to the knee ſuecinct a damſel- train 


| Cloſe throng behind them, haſtening to the plain. 


As when her limbs divine Diana laves 940 
In fair Parthenius, or th' Amneſian waves, 
Sublime in royal ſtate the bouncing roes 
Whirl her bright car along the mountain brows : 
Swiſt to ſome ſacred feaſt the goddeſs moves, 
The nymphs atrend that haunt the ſhady groves ; 
The Amneſian fount, or ſilver-{treaming rills 
Nymphs bf the vales, or Oreads of the hills: 


7 


ö 


| 


| The fawning beaſts before the goddeſs play, 


Or, trembling, ſavage adoration pay : 949 

Thus on her car ſublime the nymph appears, 

"The crowd falls back, and, as ſhe moves, reveres ; 

Swilt to the ſane aloft her courſe ſhe bends, 

The fane ſhe reaches, and on carth deſcends : 

Then to her train ——* Ah me! fear we ſtray, 

« Miſled by folly to this lonely way! | 

% Alas! ſhould Jaſon with his Greeks appear, 

« Where ſhould we fly ? 1 fear, alas, I fear! 

« No more the Colchian youths, and virgin train, 

© Haunr the cool ſhade, or tread in dance the 
plain. 959 

« But ſince alone with ſports beguile your hours, 

Collect ſweet herbs, aud pluck the faire 

« flow'rs: | 

« If due attention to my words ye pay, 

With richeſt ſpoils ye ſhall return to-day. 

% For Argus and Chalciope require, 

* (Bur ſacred keep this.ſecret lrom my fire) 

That for large preſents, for my ſuccour paid, 


| © To this raſh ſtranger I ſhould lend my aid. 


„I paſs'd my word, and ſoon without his train 
« The Grecian will atter.d me at the fane : 
In <qual portions we the ſpoil will ſhare— 970 


For him a doſe more fatal I prepare— 


« But when he comes, ye nymphs, retire apart.“ 
She ſpoke; the nymphs approv'd the virgin's art, 
When Argus beard the maid with early day 

To Hecate's fair fane would ſpeed her way, 

He beckon'd Jaſon from his hold compeers 

Apart, and Mopſus moſt renown's of ſeers; 

For preſcient Mopſus every omen knew 

Of birds that parting or approaching flew. 

No mortal ever. of the firft-born race 98 

Diſplay'd like Jaſon ſuch ſuperior grace, 

Whether from demigods he trac'd his line, 

Or Jove himſelf immortal and divine, 

As grac'd by Juno, Jeve's imperial queen, 

With ſoft addreſs, and dignity of mien. 

His comrades gaz'd with wonder as he went; 

Mopſus foreſaw, and hail'd the bleſt event. 

Hard by the path, and near the temple, ſtands 

A poplar tall, that wide its arms expands; 

Here frequent rooks their airy paſtime take, 990 

And on the boughs their ſpray-form'd manſions 
make : 

One ſhook its pinions (louder than the reſt), 

And croaking, thus Saturnia's mind expreſs'd : 

© Vain ſcer ! whoſe divinations fail to tell 

© Thoſe plain events which children know ſo well; 


© That maids will not, with comrades in the train, 


Tell the ſoft love-talc to their favour'd ſwain, 


© Falſe prophet, hence! for thee nor love inſpires, 


Nor Venus gratifies with ſoft deſir 999 
Then Mopſus laugh'd, as ſcoffing thus ſhe ſpoke, 
To hear the bird her dark predictions croak ; 
And thus: Hence, Jaſon, to the fane and find 
« The maiden to thy warmeſt wiſhes kind; 

« Venus approves, and fortune will enſue, 

« If what prophetic Phineus ſaid prove true. 

„ Myſclf and Argus here will wait apart, 

© Go and unfold the ſecrets of thy heart; 

Be every mode of ſoft perſuaſion try'd.” 

He counſel'd wiſely, and the chief comply d. 
| FT nj 
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Meanwhile the maid her ſecret thoughts en- 
joy'd, ; 1010 
And one dear object all her ſoul employ'd: 
Her train's gay ſports no pleaſure can teſtore, 
Vain was the dance, and muſic charm'd no more; 
She hates each object, every face offends, 
In every wiſh her ſoul to Jaſon ſends; 
With ſharpen'd eyes the diſtant lawn explores, 
To find the hero whum her ſoul adores; 
At every whiſper of the paſling air, 
_ She tarts, ſhe turns, and hopes her Jaſon there: 
Again ſhe fondly looks, nor looks in vain, 1020 
He comes, her Jaſon ſhines along the plain. 
As when, emerging from the watery way, 
Refulgent Sirius lifts his golden ray, 
He ſhines terrific, for his burning breath, 
Taints the red air with fevers, plagues, and death; 
Such to the nymph approaching Jaſon ſhows, 
Bright author of unutterable woes ; 
Before her eyes a ſwimming darkneſs ſpread, 
Her fluſh'd checks glow'd, her very heart was 
dead: f 1029 
No more her knees their wonted office knew, 
Fix'd, without motion, as to earth they grew, 
Her train recedes— the meeting lovers gaze 
In filent wonder, ard in ſtill amaze. 
As two ſair cedars on the mountain's brow, 
Pride of the groves, with roots adjoining grow; 
ErcQ and motionleſs the ſtately trees ' 
Short time remain, while flceps each ſanning 
breeze, 
Till from th XAolian caves a-blaſt unbound 
Bend their proud tops, and bids their boughs re- 
ſound: 1039 
Thus gazing they ; till by the breath of love, 
Strongly at laſt inſpir'd, they ſpeak, they move ; 
With ſmiles the love-ſick virgin be ſurvey d, 
And fondly thus addreſs'd the blooming maid : 
© Diſmiſs, my fair, my love, thy virgin fear; 
* 'Tis Jaſon ſpeaks, no enemy is here! 
* Dread not in me a haughty heart to find, 
© In Greece I bore no proud inhuman mind. 
* Whom wouldſt thou fly ? ſtay, lovely virgin, 
* ſtay! 
Speak Lage. thought! ſar hence be fears away! 
Speak ! and be truth in every accent found ! 1050 
Scorn to Ceceive ! we tread on hallow'd ground. 
By the ſtern power who guards this ſacred place, 
By the fam'd authors of thy royal race; 
By Jove, to whom the ſtranger's cauſe belongs, 
To whom the ſuppliant, and who feels their 
© wrongs: : : 
O guard me, ſave me, in the needſul hour! 
© Withuut thy ajd thy Jaſon is no more. 
4 
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To thee a ſuppliant in diſtreſs | bend, 

To thee a ftrunger, one who wants a friend! 
© Then, when betweeu us ſeas and mountains 

- S l 1060 

Medea s name ſhall ſound in diſtant ſkies; 
© All Greece to thee ſhall owe her hero's fates, 
* And bleſs Medea through her hundred Hates. 
* The mother and the wiſe who now in vain 
Roll their ſad eyes faſt ſtreaming o'er the main 
Shall Nay their tears: the mother and the wife, 


- 


* 
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* Shall bleſs thes fer a ſon's or huſband's life! | 


© Fair Ariadne, ſprung from Minos' bed, 

© Sav'd valiant Theſeus, and with Theſcur fled. 

* Forſook her father, and her native plain, 1079 

And ſtemm'd the tumults of the ſurging main; 

Vet the ſtern fire relented, and forgave 

Ihe maid, whoſe only crime it was to fave ; 

* Ev'n the juſt gods forgave : and now on high 

© A ſtar ſhe ſhines, and beautifies the ſky 2 

© What bleflings then ſhall righteous heaven de- 
e . 

For all our heroes ſav'd, and ſa#G'd by thee ? 

Heaven gave thee not to kill, {9 ſoſt an air; 

And cruelty ſure never look'd ſo fair!“ 

He ceas'd, but leſt fo charming on her ear 15025 
His voice, that liſtening ſtill the ſeem'd to hear; 
Her eyes to earth ſhe bends with modeſt grace, 
And heaven in ſmiles is open'd on her face. 

A look fhe ſteals; but roſy bluſhes ſpread 

O'er her fair cheek, and then the hargs her head, 
A thouſand words at once to ſpeak ſhe tries; 

In vain—but {peaks a thoufand with her eyes; 
Trembling the ſhining caſket ſhe expands, 

Ihen gives the magic virtue to his hands; 


* 


And had the power been granted to convey 10% 


Her heart had given her very heart away. 
For Jaſou beam'd in beauty's charms ſo bright, 
The maid admiring, languiſh'd with delighr. 
Thus, when the riſing ſun appears in view, 
On the fair roſe diffolves the radiant dew, 
Now on the ground both caſt their baſhſul eyes, 
Both view each other now with mild ſurpriſc. 
The roſy ſmiles now dimpling on their cheeks, 
The fair at length in fauirering accents ſpeaks ? 

„ Obſcrvant thou to my advice attend, 1109 
% And here what ſ:ccovr I propoſe to lend. 
Soon as my fire eta ſhall beſtow 
„The dragon's teeth in Mars's field to ſow, 
© The following night in equal ſhares divide; 
© Bathe well thy limbs in ſome perennial tide; 
Then all retir'd, thyſelf in black array, 
© Dig the round ſoſs, and there a victim ſlay, 
* A fctnale lamb ; the carcaſe place entire 
* Above the foſs, then light the ſacred pyre, 
« And Perſeus daughter, Hecate, appeaſe 1110 
„With honey, ſweeteſt labour of the bees; 
«© This done, retreat, nor while the relics burn, 
« Let howling dogs provoke thee to return. 
„ Nor human footſteps; Jeſt thou render vain 
„Tha charm, and with diſhonour join thy train. 
© Next morn, the whole enchantment to fulſil, 
« 'This magic unguent on thy limbs diftil : 
* Then thou with caſe wilt ſtrong and graceful 

„ move, | 

& Not like a mortal, but the gods above. 
% Firget not with this unguent to beſmear 1120 


« Thy ſword, thy buckler, and tren:endous ſpear: 


« No piant's ſfaulchions then can harm thy frame, 
« Nor the fell rage of bulls expiring flame. 

« One days nor longer, wilt thou keep the field; 
« Nor thou to perils, nor to labour yield. 


% Bur mark my words; when thou with ceaſelcſs 


> i 

« toil, [foil ; 

c Haſt yok'd the bulls and plough'd the ſtubbqn 

And ſezl{t rp-ſpringing on the teeth-fown land 
« Of giant ſors # formionble band, 
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© Hur! ſlily midſt their ranks a rough hard ſtone, 

« And they, like dogs contending for a bone, 1131 

« Will ſlay each other: thou with ſpeed renew 

« The glowing fight, and conqueſt will enſue, 

« Thus ſhalt thou bear from WTa's realms to 

„% Greece, 

© If ſuch thy ſix'd reſolve, the golden fleece.“ 

This ſaid, her eyes were fix'd upon the ground, 


And her fair cheeks with ſircaming forrows 


drown'd; 
Deſpending anguiſh ſeiz'd her gentle mind, 
Leſt he ſhouid leave her comfortleſe behind. 
Emboiden'd thus, him by the hand ſhe preſs'd, 


And in the language of her foul addreſs'd: 1141” 


« If ſafely hence thou fail'ft, O, think of nic! 
© As I for ever ſhall remember thee ! * 
© And freely tell me, to relieve my pain, 


© Where lies thy home . the boundleſs | 


« main! 

« Say, is Orchamenos thy native ſoil ? 

„ Or dwell'ſt thou uearer on th AExan iſle ? 

© Let me that far-fam'd virgin's name inquire, 

« Who boaſts the fame high lincage with my 
« fire.” 

She ſaid ; her tears his ſoft: compaſſion won, 1150 

And thus the chief, by love inſpir'd, begun: 

« While on my fancy bright ideas play, 

© Thy image never ſrom my ſoul ſhall tray, 

© [f fafe 1 fail, preſerv'd by thee, to Greece, 

Nor heavicr labours interrupt my peace. 

© But if the diſtant country where | dwell 

© Thy will demands, my ready tongue ſhall tell. 

© Aland there is which loſty hills turround, 

© For fertile paſtures and rich herds renown'd 

© Where ſrom Prometheus good Deucalion eame, 

© His royal heir, Hamonia is the name, 1161 

Peucalion here the firſt foundations laid 

© Of towns, built fanes, and men by empire ſway d; 

© There my lolecos ftands, and many more 

© Fair ample cities, that adorn the ſhore. 

© What time, as rumour'd by the voice of fame, 

© ZEolian Minyas to that country came, 

* He built, cloſe bordering on the Theban ground, 

© Orchomenos, a city far renown'd, 1169 

© But why your wonder ſhould I vainly raiſe ? 

My birth-place tell, and Ariadne's praiſe ? 

For this the virgin's name you now inquire, 

A lovely maid, and Minos is her fire. 

Oh! may, like her's, your ſire propitious prove, 

5 Who honour'd Theſeus with his daughter's love! 

Complacent thus he ſooth'd her ſorrowing ſoul ; 

Yet anxious cares within her boſom roll, 

* Perchance in Greece“ (the penſive maid re- 
join'd) 

* Oaths are rever'd, and ſolemn compacts bind. 

* But Minos greatly differs from my fire, 1180 

Nor I to Ariadne's charms aſpire. 

Then mention hoſpitality no more; 

But, ſafe conducted to thy native ſhore, 

* Grant this, 'tis all I aſk, Oh! think of me, 

As I for ever ſhall. remember thee, 

In my great fire, the Colchian king's deſpite : 

But if thy pride my ardent paſſion flight, 

Fame, or ſome bird the hateful news will bring ; : 

r Then will I chaſe thee on the tempeſt's wing, 


« Brand thy falſe heart, thy 1 familiar 
«he, 119 


And prove thou ow'ſt thy life, thy all to me. 


Medea thus, and tears abundant ſhed; ; 
And mildly thus the ſon of Aſon ſaid: [ ſoar 
In vain, dear nymph, thy miſſive bird ſhall 

Through air ſublime, in vain the tempeſt rear. 

* But if towards Greece thou deign'ſt thy courſe 
© to bear, 

Immortal honours ſhall attend thee there; 

There huſbands, brothers, ſons, ſo long deplor'd, 

Safe to their native land by thee reſtor'd, 

Shall as a godd-1{s reverence thy name, 1200 

And pay thee rites which only gods can claim. 

But would'ſt thou grace my bed with Nn 
* ſtate, 

Our love can only be diTalv'sd by fate.” 

His words with raptures all her ſoul ſubdue; 

Yet gloomy objects riſe before her view, 
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. Ordain'd, ere long, Theſſalia's realms to ſee ; 


For ſuch was Juno's abſolute decrec, 
That ſoon to Greece the Colchian maid ſhould go, 
To Pelias ſource of unremitting woe. 

Meanwhile apart her anxious haudrnaids ſtay, 
In filence waiting till tne cloſe of day: 1211 
Such pleaſing tranſports in her boſom roll, 

His form, his words ſo captivate her ſoul, 

On feather'd feet the hours unheeded fled, 

Which warn'd her home: Hence (cautivus Jaſon 
* ſaid), 

Hence let us haſten unperceiv'd away, 

And here euraptur'd paſs ſome future day. 

Thus the .bleſt hours in converic ſweet they 

ſpent, | 
And both unwilling from the temple went; 
He to his comrades bordering on the main, 1220 
The fair Medea to her virgin train. 
Her train approach d, but ſtaod unnotic'd by: 


Her foul ſublime expatiates in the ſky. 
{ Her rapid car ſhe mounts; this hand ſuſtains 


The poliſh" thong, and that the nowing re ins. 
Fleet o'er the plain the nimble mules convey d 
To as walls the love-trauſported maid. 
Meanwhile Chalciope aſtoniſh d ſtands, 
And inſtant tidings of her ſons demands; 
In vain: fad cares had clos'd Medea's ears, 1239 
No anſwers gives ſhe, and no queſtions hears ; 
But on a footitool low, beſide her bed, 
All bath'd in tears ſhe fits; her hand ſuſtains her 
head. 
There ſits ſhe pondering, in a penſire ſtate, 
What dire diſtreſſes on her counſels wait. 
But Jaſon, eager to return, withdrew 
With his two frieads, and join'd his ſocial crew, 
Who throng'd impatient round, while he diſplay” d 
The ſecret ccunſels of the Colchian meid, 
And ſhow'd the potent herbs: Idas apart 1246 
Conceal'd the choler rankling in bis heart. 
Meanwhile the reſt, when glimmering day- hight 
clos'd, 

Wrapp'd in the mantle of the night repos'd. 
Next morn they ſent Ar halides the fon 
Of Mercury, and valiant Telamon, 
(For thus in council had the Greeks decreed) 
Of fierce ZEcta to demand the ſeed, 
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The ſerpent's teeth, whoſe ever · wakeful ſight 
Watch'd o'er the fountain of the god of fight. 
This baneful monſter was by Cadmus lain, 1250 
Seeking Europa o'er the Theban plain ; 
An heifer to his ſeat of regal ſway, 
So will'd prophetic Phœbus, led the way. 
"Theſe teeth Minerva from the monſter rent, 
And part to Cadmus and Aeta ſent : 
Sow'd on Bœotia's ample plains, from thoſe 
A hardy race of earth-horn giants roſe. 
To Jaſon theſe he gave, a precious ſpoil ; 
Nor, though his matchleſs aizn the bulls micht 
foil, 1259 
Deem'd he, that victory would crown his toil. 
The ſun now ſinking with a feeble ray 
To diſtant Ethiopians flop'd his way 
Night yok'd her ſteeds; the Grecian heroes ſpread 
Around the halſers and the fails their bed. 
The northern Bear was funk beneath the hills, 
And all the air a ſolemn filence fills : 
Jaſon to lonely haunts purſu'd his way ; 
(All rites adjuſted the preceding day): 
*I'was Argus' care a lambkin to provide, 
And milk, the reſt the ready ſhip ſupply'd. 1270 
A ſweet ſe queſter'd ſpot the hero found, 
Where ſilence reigns, and ſwelling ſtreams a- 
bound; 
And here, obſervant of due rites, he laves, 
His limbs immerging in the cleenfing waves: 
Then o'er his ſhoulders, pledge ot favours palt, 
The gift of fair Hypſipyia he caft, 
A fable robe: a deep round foſs he made, 
And on the kindling wood the victim laid: 
The mix'd libation pouring o'er the flame, 
Loud he invok'd infernal Brimo's name; 1280 
Then back retires: his call her ears invades, 
And up ſhe riſes from the land of ſhades : 
Snakes, wreath'd in oaken boughs, curl'd round 
her hair, 
And gleaming torches caſt a diſmal glare. 
To guard their queen the hideous dogs of hell 
Rend the dark welken with inceſſant yell ; 
The heaving ground beneath her footſteps ſhakes ; 
Loud thriek the Naiads of the neighbouring lakes, 
And all the fountain-nywphs aftoniſh'd ſtood 
Where Amaranthine Phaſis rolls his lood. 12907 
Fear iciz'd the chief, yet backward he withdrew, 
Nor till he join'd his comrades, turn'd his view. 
And now on Caucaſus with ſnow o'erſpread, 
The riſing morn her ſilver radiance ſhed, 
When proud Zeta, earlier than the reſt, 
The fencing corflet buckled to his breaſt, 
The ſpoils of Mimas of gigantic race, 
Whem Mars had vanquiſh'd on the plains of 
Thrace : | 
His golden helmet to his head he bound, 
With four fair creſts of glittering plumage crown'd, 
Bright as the ſun new. riling from the main; 1301 
His nervous arm a mighty {pcar ſuſtain ; 
From his broad ſhoulder beams his ſevenfold ſhield, 
Which not a chief of all the Greeks could wield, 
Since great Alcides, of his fricad bereft, 
Was (fad miſchance! on Myſa's borders left. 
His fon hard by with ready chariot ſtands; 
2 ne king aſcends; the reins adoru his hands; 
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Fierce to the field he haſtes in regal Nate, 
And crowds of Colchians round their monarch 
wait. 1310 
As ocean's god, when drawn by rapid ſteeds, 
To Iſthmian games, or Calaureia ſpeeds, 
To Txnarus, or rocky Petra roves, 
Gr where Gerzftus boaſts her oaken groves, 
Oncheſtus' woods, or Lerna's limpid ſpring; 
So to the combat drives the Colchian king. 
Meanwhile, inſtructed by the magic maid, 
The chief his ſhield, his ſpear and trenchant blade 
With unguents ſmear'd : the Greeks approaching 
nigh | 
In vain their efforts on his armour try ; 1320 
But chief the ſpear ſuch magic charms attend, 
No force cat: break it, and no onſet bend. 
Idas enrag'd deals many a furious wound, 
But, as hard hammers from an anvil bound, 
So from the ſpear his ſword recoiling ſprung : 
The diſtant vales with loud applauſes rung. 
Next, with the potent charm the chief anoints 
His well-turn'd limbs, and ſupples all his joints. 
And, lo! new powers invigorate his hands, 
And arm'd with {trength intrepidly he ſtands. 1330 
As the proud ſteed, exulting in his might, 
ErcQs his ears, impatient for the fight, 
And pawing ſnuffs the battle from afar ; 
So pants the hero for the promis'd war. 
Firmly he moves, incapable of fear; 
One hand his ſhield ſuitains, and one the ſpear. 
Thus, when black clouds obſcure the darken- 
ing day, 
And rains deſcend, the living lightnings play. 
And now the fight draws near; the Grecian 
train 
Sail up the Phaſis to the martial plain; 
Which from as far the towers of Za ſtand, 
As when the chieftans, who the games command 
For ſome dead king, the bounding barriers place 
For ſteeds or men contending in the race. | 
Zeta there they found, of mind elate ; 
On Phaſis“ banks his chariot rolls in ſtate. 
On the Caucaſian ſummits, that command 
The field of Mars, the crowded Colchians ſtand. 
Now Argo moor'd, the prince invades the field, 


1340 


Arm'd with his magic ſpear, and ample ſhield; 1359 


With ſerpents' teeth his brazen helm was ſtor d, 

And croſs his ſhoulder gleam'd his glittering 
ſword : 

Like Mars the chief enormous power diſplay'd, 

Or Phœbus brandiſhing his golden blade. 

O'er the rough tilth he caſt his eyes around, 

And ſoon the plough of adamant he found, 

And yokes of braſs: his helm (approaching near) 

He plac'd on earth and upright fix'd his ſpear, 

To find the bulls he farther went afield, 

And trac'd their ſteps, arm'd only with his ſhield, 

In a dark cave which ſmoky miſts ſurround, 1361 

Horrid and huge their ſafe retreat he found. 

With rage impetuous forth the monſters came, 

And from their noſtrils iſſued ſtreams of flame. 

Fear ſeiz d the Greeks, but he their fury braves; 

Firm as a rock, defies the roaring waves; 

Screen'd by his ſhield, intrepidly he ſcorns 

The bulls loud-bellowipy, and their butting horns 3 
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Collected firm he wards each threatening blow. 

As at the forge where melting metals glow, 1370 

While now the bellows heave, now ſink by turns, 

The flame ſubſides, or with freſh fury burns; 

Stirr'd to the bottom roars the raging fire : 

So roar the bulls and living flame reſpire, 

That fierce as lightning round the hero play'd, 

In vain, now ſhelter'd by the magic maid. 

One bull he ſeiz'd, that aim'd a deadly ftroke, 

Seiz'd by the horns, and dragy'd him to the yoke; 

Then hurl'd the roaring mouſter on the ground; 

An equal fate his fellow-captive found. 1380 

Loos'd from his arm he flung his ſhicld aſide, 

And the two monſters maafully he ply'd, 

Dragg'd on their knees his fiery focs o'ercame, 

And ſhifting artfully eſcap'd the flame, 

Aeta view'd him with.aftonith'd eyes; 

When lo! the ſons of Tyndarus ariſe, 

As erſt it was decreed, and from the land 

Heav'd the ſtrong yokes and gave them to his 
hand : 

Theſe o'er the bull low-bended necks he flung ; 

The brazen beams by rings ſuſpended hung. 1391 

The youths retreating from the burning field, 

The chief reſum'd his loaded helm, his ſhield 

Behind him thrown ; then graſp'd his maſly ſpear, 

(Thus arm'd the hinds of Theffaly appear, 

With long ſharp goads to prick their bullocks“ 
ſides 

And the = plough of adamant he guides. 

The reſtiff bulls with indignation fir'd, | 

From their broad noſtrils living flames expir'd, 

Loud as the blaſts when wint'ry winds prevail, 

And trembling ſailors furl the folding fail. 14c0 

Urg'd by his ſpear the bulls their taſk fulfil, 

Prove their own prowels, and the ploughman's 
{&ill. 

As the ſharp coulter cleſt the clodded ground, 

The rovghen'd ridges ſent a rattling found. 

Firm o'er the field undaunted Jaſon treads, 

And ſcattering wide the ſerpent's teeta he ſpread: 

Vet oft looks back, ſuſpeRing he ſhould find 

A legion riſing up in arms behind : 

Unwearied til! the bulls their toil purſue; 

Their brazen hoofs the ſtubborn ſoil ſubdue. 1410 

When.now three portions of the day were {pent, 

And weary hinds at evening homeward went, 

The chief had till'd four acres of the foil ; 

He then releas'd the monſters from their toil, 

Away they ſcamper'd wildly o'er the plain; 

Himſelf rejoin'd his delegated train, 

Till on the field his earth-vorn foes appear: 

The Greeks their animated hero cheer. | 

He in his helm, repleniſh'd at the ſprings, 

To flake his burning thirſt freſh water brings. 1420 

His limbs renew'd with forceful vigour play, 

His heart beats boldly and demands the fray, 


Thus the fell boar diſdains the hunter-bands, 

Foams, whets his tuſks, and in defiance ſtands, 

Now roſe th' embattled ſquadron in the field, 

la glittering helms array'd, with ſpear and ſhield, 

Bright o'er the martial train the ſplendors riſe, 

And dart in ſtreams of radiance to the ſkies, 

Thus, when thick ſnow the face of nature ſhrouds, 

And nightly winds diſpel the wint'ry clouds, 1430 

The ftars again their ſplendid beams diſplay ; 

So ſhone the warriors in the face of day. 

But Jaſon, mindful of the maid's command, 

Seiz'd a vaſt rock, and rais'd it from the land: 

Not four ſtout youths, for ſtrength of limbs re- 
nown'd, | 

Could lift a weight ſo ponderous from the ground: 

This 'midſt his focs, embattled on the field, 

He hurl'd, and fafe retir'd behind his ſhield. 

The Colchians ſhout, as when the raging main 

Roars round tremendous rocks, but roars in vain, 

In ſilence ſix'd, Meta ſtands aghaſt 144r 

Yo fee the fragment with ſuch fury caſt, 

The hott, like dogs contending ver their prey, 

With curs'd ferocity their comrades ſlay, 

Then leave on earth their mangled trunks be- 
hind, 

Like pines of oaks uprooted by the wind. 

As ſhoots ſtar from heaven's etherea} brow, 

Portending vengeance to the world below, 

Who through dark clouds deſcry its radiant light: 

Thus Jaſon ruſh'd, in glittering armour bright. 

His brandiſh'd falchion fell'd the riſing foes : 

Succinct in arms, ſome half their lengths diſcloſe, 

Some ſcarce their ſhoulders; others fecbly ſtand, 


' While others, treading firm, the fight demand. 


As on the beunds which ſeparates hoſtile 
Eternal ſource of battle and debates, (ſtates, 
The cautious hind the cruel ſpoiler fears, 

And reaps his wheat with yet unripen'd ears; 
Ere yet the ſpikes their wonted growth attain, 
Ere yet the ſun-beams have matur'd the grain: 
So Jaſon's arms the riſing ſquadrons mow'd; 1461 
Their blood profuſcly in the furrows flow'd. 
Some ſidelong fall on earth, and ſome ſupine, 
Some prone lic grovelling and their lives refign, 
Like whales incumbent on the buoyant main 
dome wounded periſh ere they tread the plain; 
As late in air they held their heads on high, 

So lowly humbled in the duſt they lie. 


| thus tender plants, by copious torrents drown'd, 


Strew their freſly leaves uprooted from the 
ground; 1470 

The tiller views with heart- corroding pain 

His foſtering care, and all his labours vain. 

Aeta thus with wild vexation burn'd, 

And with his Colchians to the tawn return'd, 

Some weightier taſk revolving in his mind : 

Thus clos'd the combat, and the day declin'd. 


NOTES ON BOOK UL 


Ver. 2. Apollonins, with great propriety, in- | fairs. For this book contains the loves of Medea 
vokes Erato, the muſe who preſided over love af- | and Jaſon, and abounds with the moſt beautiful 
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ſentiments deſcriptive of the tender paſſion. Vir- 
gil's invocation of Erato. Nunc age. qui reges. Era- 
to, c. is a tranſcript of Apoilonius, EZ 3 di vo» 
*Eparw, &c. Virgil ſeems to have copied our poct 
in this inſtance, at the expence of hi judgment; 
for it is difficult to aſſign a reaſon for his invoca- 
tion of this muſe, when he was about to fing, as 
he informs us, reges et tempora rerum. 

The fourth book of Virgil, Servius teils us, is 
borrowed from this of Apollonius Khodius Vir- 
gil's Æueid, ſays Hoelzlinus, would not have been 
Enriched with the epiſode of Dido, had not the 
amours of Hypſipyla and Medea been worked up 
ready to his hand by Apollonius. 

Ver. 10. Having conducted bis heroes to the 
banks of the Phaſis, our poet ſhifts the ſcene, and 
takes occaſion to introduce the two goddefles, Ju- 
no and Pallas, conſulting for the ſafcty of Jaſon. 
There is a neceſſity fur ſuch machinery, in order 
to preſerve the dignity of epic poetry. And the 
propriety of its introduction in this place will be 
acknowledged, if we recollect, that on the ſucceſs- 
ful application of theſe goddeſſes to Venus, the fu- 
ture fortunes of Jaſon depend. There ne<ds no 
greater proof of the beauty of this paſlage, thar 
that it has been imitated by Virgil in that part ol 
his firſt book, where Cupid is commiſſioned by 
his mother to kindle in Dido's breaſt a pallion for 
LEneas. 

Ver. 46. The Greek is Nyo9 #3.ayzrys, Ho- 
mer has a ſimilar expreſſion, IIa i: vow, Odyll. 


X. 3. - 


A floating iſle, high rais'd by toil divine. Pope. 


Ver. 50. This whole paſſage is imitated by 
Claudian, who, ſpeakiny of Venus, ſays, 


Cæſatriem tunc forte Venus ſubuixa coruſco 
Fingebat ſolis: dextra izvaque ſorores 
Stabant Idaliæ: largos hæc neQaris imbres 
Irrigat ; hac morſu numeroſi dentis eburno 
Multifidum diſcrimen arat : ſed tertia retro 
Dat varios nexus, et juſto dividit orbes 
Ordine, neglectam partem ſtudiola relinquens. 


Ver. 74. He, for making love to Juno, and 
boaſting afterwards that he had diſhonoured Ju- 
piter, was hurled headlong by him into Tartarus, 
and bound to a wheel, which he was doomed to 
turn without intermiſſion 

Ver. 79. It was the opinion of the ancients, that 
the gods frequently aſſumed the human ſhape. 
Thus Homer, Cy. xvii. v. 485. | 


They (curious oft of mortal actions) deign 

In forms like theſe to round the earth and main, 
Juſt and unjuſt recording in their mind, 
And with {ure eyes inſpecting all mankind, 
ſummo delabor Olympo, 


Et Deus humana luſtro ſub imagine terra“. 
Ov. Met. l. I. 


Ver. 131, The Greek is, 45 gadyacos. Homer 
has the ſame expreſſion, II. xx1ii. 88. but it is o- 
wirted in Pope's tran{lation, 


Pope. 
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Ver. I47. She was nurſe to Jove when an ing 
fant. Thus Callimachus: 


7% d xd Aired, 

Aizv % X97. Hym. ad Jov. Ve. 47. 
Ver. 149. It is partly from the wanton and 

playful character ot theſe little Cupids, that they 

are almoſt always given us under the figure of 

children. 


Thus Ovid : 


Et puer es, nec te quicquam niſi ludere oportet : 
Lude, decent annos mollia regna tuos. 
Ov. Rem. Am. 


In conformity to this puerile character, Venus 
promiſes to reward her favourite boy with play- 
things. 

Ver 210. See the preſace. 

Ver. 227. Theſe extraordinary rites of the Col. 
chians are mentioned by Mlian, in his fourth book. 
The earth and air are ſaid to be the principal ob- 
jects of their worſhin. Hoelz. and Schol. 

Ver. 237. Thus Pallas ſpreads a veil of air a. 
round Ulyſſes, and renders him inviſible : 


Propitious Pallas, to ſecure her care, 
Around him threw a veil of thicken'd air. 
Homer's Od uf. B. vii. 


Thus Venus conceals ZEneas and his compa. 
nions : 


At Venus obſcuro gradientes ære ſepſit. 
Virg An. I. i. 


Ver. 251. The Pleiades are ſaid to be daughters 
of Atlas by the nymph Plcione, They were ſeven 
in number. Their name is derived, either from 
their mother, or from their number; or, more 
probably, ſrom the Greek word, which ſignifies 
to fail, They are called in Latin Fergiliz, from 
the vernal ſeaſon when they riſe. They riſe about 
the vernal equinox, and ſet in autumn. See a 
further account of them in the note on ver. 448. 
B. ii. 

Ver. 260. The battle between the gods and 
giants is {uppoſed to have been fought at Phlegra, 
near Pallene, in Theſſaly. 

Ver. 299. Theſe ſons of Phrixus and Chalciope 
had ſailed from Colchis to Orchomenos, a city of 
Bœotia, to receive the inheritance of their grand- 
father Athamus. 

Ver. 327. Virgil ſeems to have copied this ſi- 
mile from Apolionius. n. viii. 408. 


What time the poor, laborious, frugal dame, 
Who plies her diſtaff, ſtirs the dying flame : 
Employs her handmaids by the winking light, 
And lengthens out their taſks with half the night; 
Thus to her children ſhe divides the bread, 

And guards the honours of her homely bed. Pitt. 


Ver. 356. One of thoſe iſlands called the Stro« 
phades, in the Ionian fea. 

Ver. 387. the Sarmatians, or Sauramatæ, were 
Scythians, who dwelt in the country that lies be- 


[nn the river Tanais and the Boryſthenes. 
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NOTES ON 


Ver. 413. The table was locked upon by the 
ancients as a ſacred thing; and a violation of the 
jaws of hoſpitality was eſtecmed the higheſt pro- 
fanation imaginable, 75 

Ver. 562. Virgi!'s deſcription of the Maſſylian 
prieſteſs is taken from this paſſage: 


Hec ſe carminibus promittit—— 

Siſtcre aquam fluviis, et vertere {idere retro! 

Nocternoſque ciet manes: mugire videbis 

Zub pedibus terram, et deſcendere montibus oros. 
Au. I. iv. 487. 


Ver. 705. The chief power ol diſpoſing of their 
daughters in marriage, even among the heatheus, 
was in their parents, without whoſe conſent it 
was not held lawful. This Hermione in Euri- 
pides 
Nauęiid wr 0% Tav *ptuxiv HET%2 Fes 
Mugipevgy ige & u igen xGj⁰, h,. -» 

Ver. 797. Here Dr. Broome's trar{lation be- 
gins, and continues to ver. 1087; but net with- 
out conſiderable omiſſions which are ſupplied. 
Virgil has copied this exquiſite deſcription frum. 
our author, Both the pocts deſcribe minutely the 
profound calm and ſtillneſs of the night, in order 
to render the agonies of the reſtleſs heroines more 
affecting by ſuch a contraſt. It is impoſſible to 
give us a more lively idea of their reſtleſs ſituation, 
than by repreſenting it in oppoſition to that ge- 
neral tranquillity which prevails through the 
whole creation, The lilence of the night, which 
diſpoles others to reſt, ſerves to increaſe but their 
anguiſh, and to ſwell the tumult of their paſſion. 


"Twas night; and weary with the toils of day, 
In {oft repoſe the whole creation lay, 

The murmurs of the groves and ſurges die, 
The ſtars roll ſolemn, through the glowing ſky ; 
Wide o'er the fields a brooding ſilence reigns, 
The flocks lie ſtretch'd along the flowery plains : 
The furicus ſavages that haunt the woods, 
The painted birds, the fiſhes of the floods ; 

All, all, beneath the general darkneſs ſhare 

In ſleep a ſweet forgetfulneſs of care; 

All but the hapleſs queen. Pitt, 


That ſudden and beautiful tranſition at the cloſe 
of the deſcription, At nen infelix animi Pheniſſa, is 
copied with the utmoſt exactneſs ſrom the curre- 
ſpondent line in our poet, 


? « \ 4 » 
AD 04), $ ue i yauxiets 2.464 Uarves, 
F 


Ver. 813. Virgil has imitated this ſimile, An. 
Vil, 22, | 


Sicut aquz tremulum, &e, 


So from a brazen vaſe the trembling ſtream 
Reflects the lunar, or the ſolar beam: 

Swift and eluſive of the dazzled eyes, 

From wall to wall the dancing glory flies: 
Thence to the cieling ſhoot the dancing rays, 
And der the roof the quivering ſplendor plays. 


Pitt. | 


Ver. 911. Caucaſus is called by Propertius, B. 
, El. 12. the Promethean mountain; becauſe the 
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Lecta Prometheis dividet her ba jugis. 
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magic herbs, for which it was famous, were faid 
to have ſprung out of the blood of Prometheus. 


An quæ 


Patler. 


Ver 935. We meet with this ſimile in the ſixth 
book of Homer's Odyfley, who applies it to Nau- 
ſicaa ſporting with her fair attendants in the 
meads, Virgil applies the ſame ſimile to Dido, 
walking in the midſt of the city, with the Tyriam 
princes. Sce Pope's note on Od. 6. ver. 117. 
Sume of the critics have thought that no paſſage 
has been more unhappily copied by Virgil from 
Homer, than this compariſon. But, it ſhould 
ſ:em from ſome circumſtances in his ſimile, that 
the Roman port rather imitated this paſſage of 
Appollonius, than that of Homer. 2 

Ver. 936. Or rather Amniſian, according to 
Callimackbs : 


"Auvioues ib, g. 


They were ſo named from Amniſus, a city and 
river of Crete. | 

Ver. 98%. Some birds were of vſe in divination 
by the warner and direction of their flight; 
others by the ſounds they uttered; theſe were 
called une, of which kind were crows. 


Oſcinem corvum prece ſuſcitabs 
Solis ab ortu. Hor. Od. xxvii. I. 3, 


Ver. 1005. No poet has ſucceeded better in 
any deſcription than Apollonius has in the ſollow- 
ing. The aoxiety with which Medea expects the 
arrival of Jaſon, exprefied by her inettention and 
averſion to every other object, by her directing 
her eyes every way in ſcarch of him, and by her 
trembling at every breeze, are admirable ſtrokes 
of nature. The appearance of Jaſon, fluſhed with 
all the bloom of youth, advancing haſtily towards 
her, like the ſtar, to which he is compared, rifing 
fron» the ocean; the embarraſſment which his 
preſence occaſions, the filent admiration in which 
they ſtand gazing at cach other, like two tall trees 
in a calm, are particulars which none but the ima- 
gination of a real poet cauid have put together, 
and can never be ſufficiently admired. 

Ver. Ie. We have here a curious account 
of the ceremonies made uſe of in their ſacrifices 
to the infernal deities. - Hecate the ſame with 
the moon or Diana, was fo called, eitker from her 
being appeaſed by hecatombs, or from the power 
ſhe poſſeſſed of obliging thoſe who were, unbu- 
ried to wander an hundred years. Virgil applies 
to her the epithet of ter geminam, and Horace that 

f triſormis, She was called in heaven Luna, or 
the Moon, on earth Diana, and in hell Profer- 
pina. Hecate, and Brimo, ſrom her terrifying ap- 
pearance. 

It ſeems extraordinary that Diana, who is the 
goddeſs of chaſtity, ſhould be repreſented as diſ- 
penſing her lavourable influence in illicit amours. 
But the mythologiſts inform us, that Diana and 
Venus are but one and the fame divinity, The 
Scholialt on 'Theocritus, Id. ii. ſays, that it was 


cuſtomary, among the. ancients, for the men te 
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implore the ſun, and women the moon in their 
amours, Cicero, ſpeaking of three Dianas, ob- 
ſerves, that the firſt was thought to be the mo- 
ther of winged Cupid. De Nat. Deer. J. 3 

Ver. 1095. Honey was a favourite ingredient 
with the ancients, in their oblations to the gods, 
whether of heaven or hell. Homer, in his bymn 
to Mercury, calls it 


— la. %. 


Bees and honey are ſubjeas which the Greek 
poets are particularly fond of introducing ; and 
their country was plentifully ſupplicd with theſe 
commodities. 

Ver. 1115 Apollonius Rhodius, according to 
the common opinion, ſuppoſes Deucalion to have 
been a native of Greece, the ſon of Prometheus, 
the ſon of Japetus: but in theſe ancient mytho- 
logical accounts, all genealogy muſt be entirely 
diſregarded, He repreſents him as the firſt of 
men, through whom. religious rites were renew- 
ed, cities built and civil polity cftzbliſhed in the 
world; none of which circumſtances are appli- 
table to any king of Greece. Wie are aſſured by 
Philo, that Deucalion was Noah. Bryant. 

Ver. 1245 Upon the report of the rape of Eu- 
ropa, her father, Agenor, ſent every where in 
ſearch of her, and ordered his ſon Cadmus not to 
return home till he had found her, Cadmus hay- 
ing traverſcd a part of Greece without gaining any 


inſormation of her, ſettled in Bœotia, where he 
built the city Thebes. Having ſent his aſſociates 
into a grove, conſecrated to Mars, to fetch water, 
a ſerpent, which guarded the place, devoured 
them. Cadmus, to revenge their death, flew the 
monſter; from whoſe teeth, which he had ſown, 
a body of armed men ſprung up. This is the fa- 
bulous account to which Apollonius alludes. 


No colony, ſays Mr. Bryant, could ſettle any 


where, and build an orphite or ſerpent temple, but 
there was ſuppoſed to have been a contention be- 
twixt a hero and a dragon. 
ſcribed in conflict with ſuch an one at Thebes, 

Ver. 1247. Tlowraics relates properly to divine 
influence, and wew7y is an oracle, An ox or cow 
was by the Amonians eſteemed very ſacred and 
oracular. Cadmus was accordingly ſaid to be di- 
rected woprn H. Bryant. 

Ver. 1285. This river is ſuppoſed to have de. 
rived its ſource from a nation of that name. The 
poet, in deſcribing the effects of this iufernal evo. 
cation, has heaped together with great judgment, 
anc. in the true ſpirit of poetry, every circum- 
ſtance that is capable of exciting terror aud aſty- 
niſhment. 

Ver. 1288, Apollonius introduces his heroes on 
the plains of Mars with the utmoſt pomp and 
magnificence, thus artfully preparing us tor the ſo- 
lemnities of the enſuing combat, on which the 
fate of Jaſon depeads. 
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THE ARGUMENT, 


Jaſon obtains the Golden Fleece by the aſliſtance of Medea. She embarks with the Argonauts for 


Greece. 
arm of that river enter the Adriatic. 


Ata purſues them. Having creſſed the Euxine fea, they ſail up the Iſter; and by an 


Ablyrtus is treacherouſly murdered by Jaſon. They fail 
into the Sardinian ſea by the way of Eridanus and the Rhone. 


The murder of Abſyrtus is ex- 


piated by Circe, at whoſe ifland they land. Thetis and her nymphs conduct the heroes through 


the ſtraits of Scylla and Charybdis. 


They fail by the iſland infeſted with the Syrens, from whole 


enchantments Orpheus delivers them. At Corcyra, once called Drepane, they meet with the Col. 
 chians that purſued them through the Symplegades; who requeſt Alcinous, king of the iſland, to 


deliver up Medca. 


He agrees to ſend her back to her father, if unmarried; but if married to 


jaſon he refuſes to ſeparate them. Upon this determination, her nuptials are immediately cele- 
rated. They again put to ſea, and are driven upon the quickſands of Africa. The tutelary deities 


of the country extricate them from their diſtreſlſes. 


They bear Argo on their ſhoulders as far 3 


the lake Tritonis. The Heſperides, who were bewailing the death of the ſerpent, flain the preced- 
ing day by Hercules, give ſome account of that hero. The death of Canthus and Mopſus, two ci 
their comrades, is related. Triton, whoſe figure is particularly deſcribed, gives them directions 
about their voyage. They fail near Crete. The ſtory of Talus. At Hippuris they ſacrifice to 
Phoebus, who, ſtanding on the top of an hill, enlightens their way. The clod of earth, given by 


Triton to Euphemus, becomes an ifland, called Calliſte. 
from thence, arrive without further interruption at Theſlaly. 


O copprss, daughter of th' eternal King, 
Medea's various cares and counſels ſing: 
Far from my mind the ſad ſuſpenſe remove, 
Whether to celebrate her lawleſs love, 


They anchor at Zgina; and loofivg 


Or whether her baſe flight from Colchis' bay, 
Beſt claims the tribute of my tuneful Jay. 
lo {ſolemn council to his faithful chieſs 


The vengeful king diſclos'd his boſom grizts: 


| 


Cadmus was de- 


t 
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gome diſconcerted at the recent fight, 

He ſpent in long debate the doleſul night; 10 
Miſtruſting ſtill, theſe ſchemes, ſo deeply laid, 
Were all conducted by his daughter's aid. 
Meanwhile the imperial queen of heaven had ſhed 
O'er the fair virgin's breaſt deſpondent dread. 
She ſtarts, ſhe trembles, as, purſu'd by hounds, 
The fawn light ſkipping o'er the meadow bounds. 
She fears the ſecrets of her ſoul betray'd, 

And her fire's vengeance for her proficr'd aid. 
Her handmaids, conſcious of her crimes, ſhe fears; 
Her eyes fierce flames emit, loud murmurs fill her 
| ears. 20 
Her death ſhe meditates in wild deſpair, 

And, ſadly fighing, tears her golden hair, 

Now fate imbibing from the poiſon'd bowl, 

Soon had ſhe freed her voluntary ſoul, 

And Juno's projects all been render'd vain, 

But, kindly pitying a lover's pain, | 

The goddeſs urg'd with Phrixus' ſons her flight, 
And eas'd her boſom of its forrow's weight. 

Forth from her caſket every drug ſhe pours, 

And to her lap conſigns the magic ſtores. 30 
Then with a parting kiſs her bed ſhe preſs'd, 
Clung round each door, and ev'n the walls ca- 

reſsꝰd. 

A lock ſhe tore of looſely- flowing hair, 

And ſafe conſign'd it to her mother's care, 

The ſacred relic of her virgin- ſame; 

And, wailing thus, invok'd Idya's name: 

© This lock, O mother, at my hand receive, 

© Which I, far-diſtant roaming, with thee leave. 
Farewell, Chalciope; far hence I roam ! 

And thou farewell, my firſt, my deareſt home 

© Oh! hadſt thou ſtranger, in deep ocean drown'd, 


© Periſh'd, and never trod on Colchian ground! 


She ſpoke, and tears her heartfelt woe be- 
tray'd; | 
Then fled ſhe inſtant. Thus the captive maid, 
When, from her friends and country baniſh'd far, 
She ſhares the miſerable fate of war, 
Difus'd to toil beneath a tyrant's ſway, 
Flies from oppreſſien's rod with [peed away. 


With ſpeed like her's the weeping fair with- 


drew: 

The doors ſpontaneous open'd as the flew, 50 
Shook by her magic ſong ; barefoot ſhe ſtrays 
Through winding paths and unſrequented ways. 
Before her face one hand her veſture holds, 

And one confines its border's flowing folds. 
Beyond the city walls with trembling haſte, 
Unſeen of all the centinels, ſhe paſs'd, 

Then by accuſtom'd paths explor'd the fane, 
Where ſpectres riſe, and plants diffuſe their bane ; 
(Thus practiſe magic maids their myſtic art) 
Fears ill portending flutter round her heart. 6c 
Her frenzy Cynthia, riſing bright, ſurvey'd, 

And this ſoliloquy in triumph made: 

© Yes, with Endymion's heavenly charms o'er- 
* come, 

© I to the cave at Latmos once could roam, 
* Of love regardful, when your potent lay 
Had from the ſtarry ſpheres ſeduc'd my ray, 
* That you, protected by the gloom of night, 
Might celebrate unſeen the myſtic rite, 
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© Your lov'd employ : now Cupid's ſhaſts ſubdue, 

Not Cynthia only, but, fair ſorcereſs you. 70 

For you his toils the wily god hath wove, 

* And all your heart inflam'd with Jaſon's love. 

Come then, thoſe pangs which love ordains en. 

dure, 

And bear with courage what you cannot cure.“ 
She ſaid: impetuous haſtening to the flood, 

Soon on its lofty banks Medea ſtood. 

A ſire, which midnight's deadly gloom diſpell'd, 

Signal of conqueſt gain'd, ſhe here beheld. 

Involv'd in ſhade, the folitary dame 

Rais'd her ſhrill voice, and call'd on Phrontis* 

name. 

Known was her voice to Phrixus' ſons, who bear 

The grateful tidings to their leader's ear. 

The truth diſcover'd, the confederate hoſt 

All filent ſtood, in wild amazement loſt. 

Loud call'd ſhe thrice; and with reſponſive cries 

His friends requeſting, Phrontis thrice replies, 

Quick at her call they ply the bending oar ; 

Nor were their halſers faſten'd to the ſhore, 

When ZEſon's ſon at one deciſive bound 

Leaps from the loſty deck upon the ground; 90 

Phrontis and Argus haſten to her aid, x 

Whole knees embracing, thus Medea pray'd : 

Oh! ſave me, friends, from my offended ſire, 

Oh ! ſave yourſelves from dread Æeta's ire. 

Known are our projects: fail we hence afar, 

Fre ZEa's monarch mounts his rapid car. 

My magic charms ſhall cloſe the dragon's eyes, 

And ſoon reward you with the golden prize. 

But thou, lov'd gueſt, continue faithful ſtill, 

And ſwear whate'er thou promis'd to fulfil ; 

Ah! leave me not to infamy a ſcorn; 101 

By all my friends abandon'd and forlorn.“ 

Plaintive ſhe ſpoke : his arms around her waiſt 

Rapturous he threw, then rais'd het and embrac'd, 


And ſolac'd thus in terms of tendereſt love: 


„By heaven's high king 1 ſwear, Olympian 
% Tove, | 
* By Juno goddeſs of the nuptial rite, 
Soon as my native land tranſports my ſight, 
% Thou, lovely virgin, ſnalt be duly led, 
„ Adorn'd with honours to my bridal bed.“ 110 
This ſaid, in her's he clos'd his plighted hand ; 
To Mars's grove Medea gave command, 
Spite of her fire, the veſlel to convey, 
And bear by night the golden fleece away. ; 
Swilt at the word they ſprung ; the Colchian maid 
Embark'd. and inſtant was their anchor weigh'd, 
Their craſhing oars reſound : ſhe oft to land 
Reverts her eye, and waves her trembling hand : 
But ZEſon's ſon his ready aid affords, | 
And ſoothes her ſorrows with conſoling words. 
Wak'd by their hounds, what time the huntſ- 
men riſe, Iar 
And ſhake the balm of lumber from their eyes, 
At twilight, ere Aurora's dreaded ray 
Efface the tracks, and waft the ſcent away : 
Jafon then landing with the fair, attains, 
With flowers diverſified, the verdant plains, 
Where firſt the tam, with Phrixus' weight op- 
preſs'd, | 
His wearicd knee inclin'd, and ſunk to reſt. 
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Hard by, an altar's ſtately ſtructure ſtands, 129 
To favouring George firſt rais'd by Phrixus' hands, 
Where he the golden monſter doom'd to blced 
So his conductor Hermes had decreed. 

Here, as by Argus taught, the chiefs withdrew, 
While their lone courſe the regal pair purſue 
Through the thick grove, impatient to behold 
The ſpreading beech that bears the fleccy gold, 
Suſpended here, it darts a beamy blaze, 

Like a cloud tipp'd with Phœbus' orient rays, 
With high arch'd neck, in front the dragon lies, 
And towards the ſtrangers turns his fleepleſs eyes; 
Aloud de hiſſes, the wide woods around. 141 
And Phaſis' banks return the doleful ſound, 
Colchians far diſtant from 'Titanus* ſhore, 

Heard ev'n to Lycus' ſtreams the hideous roar ; 
Lycus, who, ſever'd from Araxis' tides, 

A boiſterous flood with gentle Phaſis glides : 
One common courſe their ſtreams united keep, 
And roll unitedito the Caſpian deep. 

The mother, ſtarting from her bed of reſt, 

Fears for her babe reclining on her breaſt, 150 
And cloſely claſping to her fondling arms, 
Protects her trembling infant from alarms. 

As from ſome wood, involv'd in raging fires, 
Clouds following clouds aſcend in curling fpires : 
The ſmoky wreaths in long ſucceſſion climb, 
And from the bottom rife in air ſublime; 

The dragon thus his ſcaly volumes roll'd, 

Wreath'd his huge length, and gather'd fold 1 in 

fold. 

Him, winding flow, beheld the magic FO 

And ſleep invok d the monſter's rage to tame 169 

Wich potent ſong the drowſy god ſhe ſway'd 

To ſummon all his ſuccour to her aid; 

And Hecate from Pluto's coaſts ſhe drew, 

To lull the dauntleſs monſter, and ſubdue. 

Jaſon advanc'd with awe, with awe beheld 

The dreaded dragon by her magic quell'd. 

Liſcleſs he lay, each languid fold unbound, 

And his vaſt ſpine extended on the ground. 

Thus when the boiſterous wave forbears to roar, 

It ſinks recumbent on the peace ſul ſhore, 170 

Still ſtrove the monſter his huge head to heave, 

And in hisdeadiy jaws his foe receive. 

A branch of juniper the maid applics, 

Steep'd in a baneful potion to his eyes: 

Its odours ſtrong the branch diffus'd around, 

And ſunk th' enormous beaſt in ſleep profound. 

Supine he ſunk ! his jaws forgot to move, 

And his unnumber'd tolds are ſpread o'er half the 
| grove, 

Then Jaſon to the beech his hand applies, 

And graſps, at her command, the golden prize. 

Still ſhe perſiſts to ply the potent ſpell, 181 

And the laſt vigour of the monſter quell, 

Till he advis'd her to rejoin the crew; 

Then from the grove of Mars the maid withdrew. 

As ſome fair dame, when Cynthia riſes bright, 
Beholds the beamy ſplendours with delight, 
Which from her veſtment ſtrong- reflected riſe; 
Thus gloried Jaſon in the gliſtering prize. 

The flaming rays that from its ſurſacc How'd, 
Beam'd on his cheeks, and on his forehead glow'd. 
Large as the heifer's hide, or as the hind's, 191 
Which in Achaia's plains the hunter finds, 


Shone the thick, ponderous fleece, whoſe golden 
Far o'er the land diffus'd a beamy blaze. [rays 
He on his ſhoulders now the ſpoil ſuſpends, 

Low at his feet the lowing train deſcends; 
Collecting now within its ponderous folds, 

His graſping hand the coſtly capture holds. 
Fearful he moves, with circumſpeR ſurvey, 

Leſt men or gods ſhould ſnatch the prize away. 


Now as returning morn illumes the land, 207 


The royal pair rejgin the gallant hand, 

The gallant band beheld with wondering eyes, 
Fierce as Jove's fiery bolt, the radiant prize. 
Their hands extending as they flock around, 

All wiſh to heave the trophy from the ground. 
But Jaſon, interdicting, ſiagly threw 

O'er the broad fleece a covering rich and new ; 
Then in the ſhip he plac'd the virgin-gueſt, 

And thus the liſtening demigods addrefs'd : 216 
No longer doubt ye, comrades, to regain 
Far o'er a length of ſeas your lov'd domain. 
For fee, the end of all our glorions toil, 

Won by Medea's aid, this precious ſpoil ! 

Her, not reluctant, | to Greece will bear, 

And with connubial konours crown her there, 
Guard your fair patroneſs, ye gallant crew, 
Who ſav'd your country when ſhe ſuccour'd you, 
Soon will Aeta with his Colchian train 
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Some wich your oars reſume your deſtin'd ſeat; 

Some with your ſhields ſecure your wilh'd re. 
treat; 

This rampire ſorming, we their darts deſy, 

Nor home returning unreveng'd will die. 

Lo ! on our proweſs all we love depends, 

Our children, parents, country, and our friends, 

Greece, as we ſpeed, through future times ſhall 
© boaſt 

Her empire fix'd, or wail her glory loſt.” 

He ſaid, and arm'd ; the heroes ſhout applauſe : 
Then from its pendent ſheath his ſword he draws, 
Severs the halſer, and, in arms array'd, ot 
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His ſtation fixes near the magic maid, 
And where Ancæus' hand the pilot's art diſ- 
play'd. 

Keen emulation fir'd the labouring crew, 

As down the ſtream of Phaſis Argo flew. 
Medea's flight now reach'd ZEcta's ear, 

And all her crimes in all their guilt appear. 

To council call'd, in arms the Colchian train 

Ruth thick as billows on the roaring main, 

Thick as the leaves that flutter from above, 240 

When blaſting autumn ſtrips the faded grove ; 

So thick the ſhouting Colchians ruſh to war, 

Led by eta in his ſplendid car, 

Glorying in Phœbus' gifts, his rapid ſteeds, 

Whoſe ſwiftneſs far the ſpeed of winds exceeds, 

His left a buckler's wide circumference rais'd; 

In his extended right a flambeau blaz'd; 

His girded belt a mighty ſpear ſuſtains ; 


Now by tough oars impell'd and proſperous tidcs, 
The veſſel glibly down the river glides. 

Th' indignant king invok'd the powers above, 
His parent Phœbus, and almighty Jove, 


His wrongs to witneſs: and to ſudden fate 
| Doom'd in his fury the devoted ſtate, 


Preclude, I ween, our pallage to the main. 220 


His fon Abſyrtus graſps the flowing reins. 249 


© 
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Who dar'd delay the guilty maid to bring, 

From land or ocean to their injur'd king, 

On their rebellious heads his wrath ſhould fall, 

And vengeance merited 6'ertake them all. 259 
Thus menac'd he; and, lo! the Colchian train 

Launch'd on that day their veſſels in the main; 

Swift, on that day, unſurl'd their bellying fails, 

And all embarking caught the babny gates. 

Nor deem ye this a well-train'd naval hot ; 

Like flocks of birds they ſcream around the coaſt. 

Juno, propitious to her favourite crew, 

Inſpir'd the breezes that ſerenely blew, | 

That ſoon on Grecian land the fair might tread, 

And pour deſtruction down on Pelia's head. 

With the third morn, oa Paphlagonia's ſhore, 270 

Where Halys rolls hi- ſtream, the heroes moor, 

Medea here ordain'd a ſolemn rite 

To Hecate, the magic queen of night. 

But what or how ſhe form'd the potent ſpell. 

Let none inquire, nor ſhall my numbers tell : - 

Fear holds me ſilent. Here the pious band 

Ere ct a ſacred temple on the ſtrand, 

Sacred to Hecate, night awful queen ! 

And ſtill beſide the beech the holy fane is ſeen. 

And now the words of Phincus, old and blind, 

Recurr'd to Jaſon, and each hero's mind, 281 

From a he advis'd them to purſue 

A different courſe, a courle no pilot knew, { 

Which Argus thus delineates to the crew: 

* When towards Orchomenos our courſe we bent, 

Vie took that route th' inſtructive prophet meant. 

For in times paſt a different road was known, 

* Andthis thy prieſts Egyptian Thebes have ſhown. 

* Before the (tars adorn'd the ſapphire ſphere, 

* Or Danus' race had reach'd th' inquirer's ear: 

* In Greece the bold Arcadians reigu'd alone, 291 

And ere bright Cynthia deck'd her ſilver throne, 

On acorns liv'd, the food of ſavage man; 

* Before Deucalion's ſons their reign began; 

* With harveſts then was fertile Egypt crown'd, 

Mother of mighty chiefs, of old renown'd 

* Then the broad Triton, beauteous to behold, 

* His ſtream» prolific o'er the country roll'd. 

For Jove deſcends not there in beauteous rains, 

But inundations fertilize the plains. 300 

Hence roſe the matchleſs chieſ (if fame ſays true), 

Who conquer'd Europe's realms and Alia's too; 

His hardy troops embattled at his fide, 

He on his valour and thoſe troops rely'd. 

He built and peopled with ſuperior ſxill 

Unnumber'd cities, ſome remaining till. 

Ihough many ages now have paſs'd away, 

Vet Za ſtands, nor haſtens to decay | 

Peopled at firſt by his adventurous train, 309 

Whoſe long-continucd race ev'n now remain, 

With care they ſtill recording tablets keep 

Of all the limits of the land and deep, 

Wherever rivers flow, or ftorms prevail, 

Wherever men can march, or ſhips can ſail. 

A river, ſtately- winding, deep and wide, 

From far far diſtant mountains rolls its tide; © 

\\ here ſhips of burden ſure protection ciaim : 

Long is its courſe, and liter is its name. 

Far o'er Riphzan hills where Boreas reigns, 
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He undivided flows through various plains ; 320 


© But when through Thrace and Scythian clim” 
_ © he glides, 

© In two broad ſtreams his rapid flood divides 3 

© This to th' lonian fea its circuit ſweeps, 

© That wider ſtretches to Trinacria's deeps, 

© Whoſe lofty ſhores your Grecian coaſt command, 

© If Achelöus flow through Grecian land.” 

He faid; a favouring fign the goddels gave, 
Which with new courage animates the brave. 
Celeſtial fires emit a living ray, 

And beams cf glory point the certain way. 330 
Here, leaving Lycus' valiant fon behind, | 
hey ſpread with joy their canvaſs to the wind. 
Afar the Paphlagonian hills appear; 

And from Carambis' cape remote they ſteer; 

Led by the heavenly light and kindly gales, 


Till in broad Ifter's loog the veſſel ſails. 


Where the Cyancan rocks o'eriook the main, 
Paft of the Colchians ſtcer their courſe in vain; ' 
While they, whoſe counſels ſage, Abſyrtus guides, 
Cut through the mouth call'd Calon liter's tides. 
Outſailing thus yon tardy ſhips, they ſweep 34£ 
With ſkilful cars the wide Ionian deep. 

An ifle, which Iſter's branching ſtreams com- 

riſe, 

Pence, — before them lies: 

Wide o'er the beach its ample bafe extends, 

And in the flood its pointed angle ends. 

The two broad ſtreams, that round the iſland 
flow, 

They by Arecos' name and Calon know, 

Below this ifle Abſyrtus and his crew 

Through the wide Calon their ſwift courſe pur- 

ſue : 350 
Above it ſailing Jaſon's comrades ſtray, 

And through Arecos wind their diſtant way, 

Such naval force. diſmay'd the neighbouring 
ſwains; 

They left their fleecy flocks and verdant plains: 

The thips in view, with terror ſtruck they ſtood, 


And deem'd them monſters riſing from the flood: 


Never beheld they from their native ſhore 

Ships proudly ſailing on the ſeas before. 

For the fierce Scythians and Sigynnian race 

Maintain'd no commerce with the ſons of 
Thrace: 

Nor Sindians e'er, who roam the deſert plain, 

Nor c'er Graucenians eroſs'd the ſeas for gain. 

When Argo's crew the mount Angurus paſs d, 

Ard reach'd the rock Cauhacus at laſt, 

(Iſter, near which his ſtately ſtream divides 

And mingles with the deep his ſever'd tides) : 

And diltant left the wide Talaurian plain, 

Then had the Colchians plough'd the Chronian 
main, 

Here, left the veſſel ſcape, they cautious ſtay, 

And ſtrive to intercept her in her way, 370 

At length appears to their expecting view 

On Iſter's flood the enterpriſing crew. 

Two lovely ſea girt ifles their notice claim'd, 

Dear to Diana, and the Burgi nam'd. 

Superb in one a ſacred temple roſe, 

And one ſecur'd them from their Colchian foes 

Her power revering whom theſe ifles obey, 

The loc had quitted them without delay, 


304 


Each ifle beſide was throng'd with Colchian hoſts, 
Who, guarding every paſs, protect the coaſts. 380 
For troops of enemies embattled ſtood, 
Far ev'n as Neſtis and Salango's flood. 
Their numbers few, the Mynian chiefs for- 
bear 
To wage with numerous foes unequal war, 
Preventive of debate, this truce was ſeal'd ; 
That, ſince the king propos'd the fleece to yield, 
Whether by open force, or arts unknown, 
Conqueſt the daring combatant might crown, 
He, though reluQant, muft reſign his right, 389 
And the conteſted prize the victor's toil requite. 
That, from the crowd with ſecrecy convey d, 
Diana's ſane ſhould guard the magic maid, 
Till mid* the ſceptred princes one aroſe 
To fix their vague opinions, and propoſe, 
Or to reſtore her to her ſire's embrace, 
Or in Orchomenos's city place, 
Or ſreely grant her to embatk in peace, 
And with the Grecian heroes viſit Greece. 
When now long pondering, the ſuſpicious 
maid 399 
Hed learn'd, and all their ſecret counſels we'gh'd, 
Tormenting cares diſturb her mind's repoſe, 
And keen reflection added woes to woes. 
Aſide {he then, from all th' aſſembled crew, 
With cautious ſecrecy her Jaſon drew: 
Him, thus withdrawn, th' impaſſion'd maid 
addreſs'd, : | 
And told the ſecret ſorrows of her breaſt : 
Say, what the cauſe that hoſtile hoſts are 
join'd, 
* And leagues, deſtructive of my peace combin'd? 
* Say, have theſe charms, with rapture once ex- 
+ plor'd, : 
* Lull'd to forgetfulneſs my faithleſs lord? 410 
* Hath time effac'd the promiſes he made, 
When in the needful hour he aſk'd mine aid? 
© Where now thine oaths, preſerr'd to mighty 
« Jove? \ | 
* Where now thy tenders of unalter'd love ? 
£ Curs'd caths! which bade me all 1 love diſ- 
claim, (name 
© Friends, parents, country, every honour'd 
* Forlorn and vex'd leſt thou ſhould'ſt toil in vain, 
with the plaintive halcyon ſought the main, 
© I follow'd but to ſhield thee from alarms, 
* When bulls breath'd fire, and giants roſe in 
© arms. , 420 
© Now is the fleece, for which ye ſail'd, poſſoſs' d, 
And by my fooliſh ſondneſs thou art bleſs'd. 
© Blcſs'd thou; but me what ſecret ſorrows vex, 
© Whoſe deeds reſſect diſhonour on my {ex ! 
© Me as thy daughter, ſiſter, wife they brand, 
Who dare attend thee to a diſtant land. 
© But ſtay, protect me, eaſe my weight of woe, 
© Nor to my royal fire without me go. 
Oh! think on juſtice, and revere thine oath, 
Which both conſented to, which bound us 
© both: 430 
© Or inſtant, ſhould'ſt theu every tie evade, 
© In this frail boſom plunge the pointed blade. 
Thus frantic love its due deſerts ſhall fee, 
And death come grateſul to a wretch like me. 
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Think, ſhould the king exert his ſovereign ſway 
And with my brother deſtine me to ſtay, 
(That king with whom ye both with treache. 
© rous aim 
Have form'd a league, ſubverſive of my fame); 
Oh! how ſhall I behold my father's face? 439 
With courage I! not ſhrinking at diſgrace ? 
No; ſtung by conſcience, I ſoreſtall my fate, 
And feel the horrors which my crimes create, 
Back o'er the ſeas, mid' raging tempeſts borne, 
Long may'ſt thou wander joyleſs and forlorn. 
Ne'er may thy boaſted patroneſs and ſriend, 
Juno, to thee-her wonted aid extend. 
Stern fate may {till ſeverer toils ordain, 


And thou, falſe wretch, remember me in vain, 


Oh! may the fleece deceive thy raviſh'd ſight, 
And, like a viſion, vaniſh into night. 450 
Riſe may my furies, vengeance to demand, 
And diſtant drive thee from thy native land. 
From thee, their guilty ſource, my ſorrows flow; 
Share now thy part, and ſuffer woe for wee. 
Thine oaths no more a flighted maid ſhall 
© wrong, 
Nor this perfidious truce protect thee long.” 
Stung with deſpair, ſhe utter'd thus her grief, 


Thus to her angry ſpirit gave relief, 
To burn the ſhip forth ruſh'd th' impetuons 


dame, 4s 


And wrap its heaven-built ſides in ſudden flame; 
Reſolv'd in thought, as now the veſlel blaz'd, 
To periſh dauntiefs in the flame ſhe rais'd : 

But Jafon thus, with boding fears impreſs'd, 
Sooth'd the mad tumults of Medea's breaſt : [ear 


« Ceaſe, heavenly maid, ner wound a lover's 

With words unwelcome, and unfit to hear. 

The common ſafety bids us all unite 

To gain a timely reſpite from the fight. 

See, fair proteareſs, to reſtore thee loſt, 469 

What clouds of enemies ſurround the coaſt. 

The country arms thy brother's cauſe to aid, 

And bear thee to thy fire a captive maid. 

Againſt ſuch force ſhould we our arms oppoſe, 

Periſh might all our hoſt, o'erpower'd by 
« foes: 

Then, ſad to think ! if, every hero Main, 


lu Jong captivity muſt thou remain. 


Our arts perfidious will this truce conceal, 

M hoſe baneful influence muſt thy brother feel, 

Berav'd of him, the Colchians' cauſe to aid, 

And to recover thee, a captive maid, 439 

No more the neighbouring forces will unite: 

Inſtant will 1 renew the deſperate fight, 

Secure my wiſh'd return, and vindicate my 
„right.“ 

Thus ſpoke he mild: the miſchieſ-brooding 


maid a 


Told her dark purpoſe, and, * O think,” ſhe ſaid, 
© Think, Jaſon, now: oppoſe we, as beſeems, 
To their deſtructive deeds deſtructive ſchemes, 
© Urg'd firſt by love, in error's maze I ſtray'd, 
And through that god is every luſt obey'd. 


© Decline the fight, till I the youth betray, 


400 


* And to your hands conſign, an eaſy prey. 
© With preſents be the heeleſs ſtripling lur d: 


| © Heralds, of faith approv'd, by me procur d, 
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, Ere long a fecret audience ſhall obrain, 
And to my purpoſes Abſyrtus gain, 


My plan (I reck not) if it pleaſe, purſue: 


« Go, ſlay my brother, and the fight renew.” 

Such were the ſnares the treacherous lovers 
laid ; 

And by large preſents was the prince betray'd. 

The heralds with theſe ſpecious preſents bore $500 

The veil Hypſipyle ſo lately wore. 

Fach grace in Naxos ifle, with art divine, 

Wrought the rich raiment fer the god of wine; 

He gave it Thoas, his illuſtrious heir, 


And Thoas to Hypſipyle the fair; 


She gave it Jaſon; wandering you behold 

And with new tranſport trace th' embroider'd 
gold. | 

What time with large nectareous draughts op- 
prels'd, 


On the ſoft veſture Bacchus ſunk to reſt, 


Cloſe by his ſide the Cretan maid teclin'd, 510 ; 


At Naxos iſle whom Theſeus left behind; 
From that bleſe'd hour the robe, with odours 
fill'd, | 

Ambroſial fragrance wide around diſtill'd. 

Her guileful purpoſes the magic maid 
In order thus before the heralds laid: | 
That ſoon as night her ſable ſhade had ſpread, 
And to the temple was Medea led, 
Thither Abſyrtus ſhould repair and hear 
A ptoject pleaſing to a brother's car: 
How ſhe, the golden fleece in triumph borne, 
Would to eta ſpeed her wifh'd return; 521 
How Phrixus' treacherous ſons prolong'd her 

ſtay, | | 

And her x4 cruel foes conſign'd a prey. 
Then far ſhe flung her potent ſpeils in air, 
Which lur'd the diſtant ſavage from his lair, | 
Curſe of mankind ! ſrom thee contentions flow, 
Diſaſtrous love! and every heart-felt woe: 
'Thy darts the children of thy foes inteſt, 
As now they rankle in Medea's breaſt. 
How vanquiſh'd by her wiles, Ablyrtus fell, 530 
lo ſeemly order now my muſe muſt tell. 

Medea now fccur'd in Dian's fane, 
The Colchiar.s haſten to their ſhips again. 
Jaſon meanwhile lies in cloſe ambuth bent, 
Abiyrtus and his friends to cifcumvent, 
Him, yet unpractis'd in his ſiſter's guile, 
His ready ſhip had waſted to the iſle: 
Conceal'd in night they tugg'd their roiiſume bars, 
Till in the hay ſecure the veſſel moors. 
Alone, in confidence, the ſtripling came, $40 
Ard at Diana's porch approach'd the dame, 
(She like a torrent look'd, when ſwoln with rain, 
Which foaming terrifies the village-ſwain); 
To learn what ſnare her wily art could lay, 
To drive theſe bold adventurers away; 1:24 
And all was plann'd; when from his ambuſcade 
Sprung ſon's ſon, and ſhook his lifted blade. 
The conſcious ſiſter, ſtung with ſecret dread, 
Leſt her own eyes ſhould view Abſyrtus dead, 
Turn'd from the murderous ſcene aſide diſtreſs'd, 
And veil'd her guilty face beneath her veſt. 551 
As falls an ox beneath the ſtriker's blow, 
30 was Abſyrtus laid by Jaſon low, 
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built, 
He eyes his victim, and completes his guilt. 
Here ſunk he low; and to his bleeding fide, 
Compreſſiug both his hands the hero died. 
Medea's veil receiv'd the purple flood, 


And her fair veſture bluſh'd with brother's 


blood. 


Hell's blackeſt fury the dire ſcene ſurvey'd, 560 


And mark'd with fidelong eye the recking blade. 
The pious rite for blood in ſecret ſpilt, 
Jaſon fulfils, and expiates his guilt. 
he fxin he raſes from the body flain, 
Thrice licks the blood, thrice ſpits it out again. 
Then with collected earth the corſe he preſs'd ; 
And fil his bones with Abſyrteans reſt. 

When in full proſpect the bright flambeaul 

blaz'd, 

Which to conduct the chiefs Medea rais'd, 
Elate with hope the radiant guide they view, 750 
And near the Colchian veſſe] Argo drew. 
As lions fierce the timorons flocks diſmay, 


.Lezp o'er the ſolds, and drive them far away; 


As trembling doves before the kite retreat, 
50 before Argo flies the Colchian fleet, 
Furious as flame, on all the hoſt they prey'd, 


And low in death was each aſſailant laid. 


Jafon at length, to aid his valiant crew, 
Who little need his aid, appear'd in view. 


For not a fear their gallant hearts oppreſs'd, 3580 


Save what their Jaſon's ſafety might ſuggeſt. 

The chiefs aſſembled with Medea fat, 

And on their future voyage thus debate 

Pelcus began: Now, ere Aurora riſe, 

* A ſpeedy embarkation I adviſe : | 

* A different courſe with caution let us chooſe; 

© trom that far different which the foe purſues, 

For (tuch my ſanguine hope) when morning 
light : 

Yon flaughter'd heaps diſcloſes to their ſight, 

No words will win them to purſue us far, 599 

No tongue entice them to renew the war, 

Sedition ſoon, their prince Abſyrtus dead, 

Will, like a peſt, o'er all the navy ſpread : 

Secure and free ſhall we recrofs the main, 

Their forces ſcatter'd, and their ſovereign flain.* 

He ſaid; the chiefs conſented, and with hafte 

Re-enter'd Argo, and their oars embrac'd, : 


' Hard by Electris, laſt of iſles, they row, 


Near which, Eridanus, thy waters flow. 599 
Soon as their leader's fate the Colchians knew, 

They vow'd deſtruction to the Grecian crew; 

and eager to o'crtake the Mynian train, 


Had travers'd in their wrath the boundleſs main, 


But Juno, as her thunder awful roll'd, 


Preſag'd her vengeance, and their pride cons 


troul'd, | | 
Dreading eta's ire, the vanquiſh'd hoſt 
Far diſtant voyag'd from the Colchian coaſt. 


| Unnumber'd ports the ſcatter'd fleet explor d: 


Some to thoſe iſles repair'd where Jaſon moor d, 
Nam'd from Abſyrtus : ſome where ſtately flows 
The flood Illyricum, & repole; _ 
Beſide whoſe bank a lofty tower they rear d, 


Where Cadmus' and 1 "thi tomb appear d: 
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Here with the natives dwell they. Others roam 
Till midſt Ceraunian rocks they find a home; 
Ceraunian nam'd, ſince Jove's red thunder tore 
Their ſhips that anchor'd on the neighbouring 
ſhore, | 
But towards the Hyllean port the heroes bear, 
And fortune ſmiling, fix their halſers there. 
For many an iſle projected o'er the tide, 620 
Near which no veſſel could with ſafety ride. 
No hoſtile arts the Hylleans now deviſe : 
They teach the Mynians where their voyage lies; 
And for their friendly intercourſe obtain 
The largeſt tripod from Apollo's fane. 
For, doubtful of the fleece, when Jaſon came 
To hear reſponſes from the Pythian dame, 
Enrich'd and honour'd from the ſhrine he trod 
With two bright tripods given by Delphi's god. 
"Twas doom'd no power ſhould lay the country 
waſte, ; 630 
Within whoſe confines were theſe tripods plac'd. 
Hid, for this cauſe, in earth the ſumptuous prize 
Hard by the fair Hyllean city lies; 
Deep, deep it lies, with ponderous earth oppreſs'd, 
Thet there unſeen it might for ever reſt. 
King Hyllus, whom in fam'd Phœacia's ſhore 
Fair Melite to great Alcides bore, : 
To mortal view as manifeſt no more. 
Nauſithoũs, to youthful Hyllus kind, 
The heedleſs ſtripling in his courts confin'd; 640 
(For, when to Macris' iſle Alcides fled, 
That far-fam'd iſle, which infant Bacchus fed, 
To expiate his guilt, and waſh the ſtain 
Of blood yet ſtreaming from his children lain, 
Here as beſide his favourite beach he rov'd, 
'The naiad Melite he ſaw and lov'd, 
The daughter of Zgteus fair and young, 
From whoſe careſſes hopeful Hylius ſprung.) 
But he, to manhood ripening, wiſh'd co roam 
Far from his ſovereign's eye and regal home: 
The native iſlanders augment his train, 651 


And with their leader tempt the Chronian main. 


Nauſithr iis complied with each demand, 

And Hyllus ſettled on th' Illyric ſtrand : 

But as he ſtrove his ſcatter'd herd to ſhield, 

A boor's rude weapon ſtretch'd him on the field. 
How croſs theſe ſeas, how round th' Auſonian 

| ſhores, 

And the Ligurian iſles they plied their oars, 

Ye muſes tell: what tokens {till remain 

Of Argo's voyage, what her feats explain: 660 

Say, to what end, by what impelling gales 

She o'er remoteſt ſeas unfurl'd her fails, 
All- ſeeing Jove their perfidy diſcern'd, 

And for Abſyrtus ſlain with anger bura'd. 

By Circe's myſtic rites heaven's fire decreed 

I be guilt to expiate of ſo baſe a deed. 

To ſufferings dire, but what no mortal knew, 

He, ere they ſafe return'd, foredoom'd the crew. 
Beyond the Hyllean land their courſe they 
| ſteer'd : 

Remote the vaſt Liburnian iſles appcar d, 670 

Late fill'd with Colchians; Pitya fair, 

And rocky Iſſa, are the names they bear. 

Theſe iſlands paſt, Cercyra's cliffs they greet, 

Where dwelt (for here had Neptune choſe her feat) 


Cercyra ; he, by tender paſſions ſway'd. | 
From diſtant Phliuns fetch'd the black-ey'd maid, 
Melaine her admiring ſailor's name, 


As through dark groves they view the ſwarthy 


dame. 
Fleet as the veſſel ſails before the wind, 
Ceroſſus, Melite they leave behind. 680 
Soon on Nymphæa, though remote, ſhe gains, 
Where Atlas daughter, queen Calypſo, reigns. 
The crew conjectur'd, through far diſtant ſkies 
They ſaw the tall Ceraunian mountains riſe. 
And now Jove's purpoſes and vengeful rage 
Propitious Juno's anxious thoughts engage. 
That every toil with glory might be crown'd, 
And no diſaſtrous rocks their ſhip ſurround, 
She wak'd the briſker gales in Argo's aid, 
Till in Electris' iſle ſhe rode embay'd. 690 
Sudden, the veſſel, as ſhe fail'd along, 
Spoke, wondrous portent ! as with human tongue ; 
Her ſturdy keel of Dodonean oak, 
By Pallas vocal made, prophetic ſpoke. 
This ſolemn voice ſhook every heart with fear: 
They deem'd the thunderer's threaten'd vengeance 
near. 
Expect, ſays Argo, * ſtorms and wint'ry ſeas, 
* *Till Circe's rites the wrath of Jove appeaſe. 
Ve guardian twins, who aid our great deſign, 
By humble pray'r the heavenly powers incline 
© To ſteer me ſafe to each Auſonian bay, 701 
And to the haunts of Circe point my way.” 
Thus Argo ſpoke, as night her ſhades diſplay'd ; 
The ſons of Leda liſten'd and obey'd. 
Before th' immortal powers their hands they 
ſpread; [ dread, 
All, fave theſe chiefs, were ſtruck with ſilent 
The canvaſs, wide-diſtended by the gales, 
Swift down Eridanus the galley fails. 
Here Jove's dread bolt transfix'd the ftripling's 
ſide, 7c9 
Who greatly dar'd the car of Phœbus guide. 
This flood receiv'd him; and the flaming wound 
Still ſteams, and ſpreads offenſive vapours round. 
The feathery race, as o'er the flood they fly, 
Wrapp'd in ſulphureous exhalations die. 
The poplar's winding bark around them ſpread, 
Apollo's daughters wail their brother dead. 
Down their fair cheeks bright tears of amber 
run, 
Sink in the ſand, and harden by the ſun. 
When boiſterous winds the troubled waters urge, 
And o'er its bank aſcends the ſwelling ſurge, 740 
Theſe amber gems, ſwept by the tide away, 
Their pearly tribute to the river pay. 
But, down the ſtream, as Celtic legends tell, 
The tears of Phœbus floated as they fell 
in amber drops, what time from angry Jove 
The god withdrew, and left the realms above ; 
To the fair Hyperborean race he fled, 
Griev'd for his favourite, Æſculapius dead. 
From fair Coronis ſprung this gedlike ſon, 
Where Amyros' ſtreams near Lacera run. 738 
Strangers to mirth, the penſive Mynians muſe 
On their hard lot, and ſtrengthening food refuſe. 
Lothing the ſtench theſe putrid ſtreams emit, 


Sickening and ſpiritleſs whole days they fit ; 
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Whole nights they hear the ſorrowing ſiſters tell, 

How by the bolts of Jove their brother fell. 

Their mingled tears, as o'er the ſtream they weep, 

Like drops of oil float down the rapid deep. 

The Rhone's broad channel Argo's keel divides, 

Which mingles with Eridanus its tides : 740 

There, where the confluent floods unite their ſorce, 

Boiſterous they foam. The Rhone derives its 
ſource 

From caverns deep, which, far from mortal ſight, 

Lead to the portals and the realms of night. 

One ſtream its tribute to th' Tonian pays, 

One to the wide Sardinian ocean ſtrays; 

Through ſeven wide mouths it diſembogues its 
tides, * 

Where foaming to the ſea its ſtreams divides. 
This winding ſtream tranſmits th' adventurous 
train 
To lakes that delug'd all the Celtic plain. 750 

Diſaſtrous fate had here their labour foil'd, 

And of her boaſted proweſs Argo ſpoil'd, 

(For through a creek to ocean's depths convey'd, 

To ſure deſtruction had the heroes ſtray d); 

But Juno haſten'd from on high, and ſtood 

On a tall rock, and ſhouted o'er the flood. 

All heard, and all with ſudden terror ſhook :* 

For loud around them burſts of thunder broke. 

Admoniſh'd thus, ſubmiſſive they return, 

And ſteering back their better courſe diſcern, 760 

Mid” Celtz and Lugurians long they ſtray'd, 

But reach'd the ſea-beat ſhore by Juno's aid: 

O'er them each day her cloudy veil ſhe drew, 

And thus from human ſight conceal'd the crew; 

Whoſe ſhip had now the broad mid channel paſs'd, 

And rode amid the Stœchades at laſt : | vain. 

For Jove's twin ſons had pray'd, nor pray'd in 

Hence rear they altars, and due rites ordain 

To theſe kind powers, whoſe influential aid 

Not only Argo's bold adventurers ſway'd ; 

But later voyagers, by Jove's decree. 

Have ow«''d their happy influence o'er the ſea. 

The Stœchades now leſſening from their view, 

Swilt to ZEthalia's iſle the veſſel flew, [ſhore, 

With chalks, that, as they cover'd, ting'd the 

The heroes rubb'd their wearied bodies o'er. 

Here are their quoits and wend'rous armour 
fram'd, g 

Here is their port diſplay'd, Argoiis nam'd. 

Hence failing, they the Tyrrhene ſhore ſurvey, 

As through Auſonia's deeps they cleave their li- 
quid way. 

eas celebrated port they reach, 781 

And faſten here their halſers to the beach. 

Here ſaw they Circe, as in ocean's bed, 

Dilmay'd with nightly dreams, ſhe plung'd her 
head, [gore 

For thus the ſorcereſs dream'd; that blood and 

Had —_— her walls, and flow'd around her 

oor 2 | 

That all her treaſur'd ſtores were wrapp'din flame, 

With which ſhe lur'd each paſſenger that came. 

That copious ſtreams of blood her hand apply'd, 

And her fears vaniſh'd as the flames ſubſide. 690 

For this the magic dame, as morning roſe, 


Waſh'd in the cleanſing wave her locks an} clothes, 


— 


| 


Monſters, unlike the ſavage, beſtial race, 

Unlike to humankind in gait or face, 

Limbs not their own ſupport whoſe hideous frame 

As ſheep their ſhepherd follow, theſe their dame. 

Such monſters once the pregnant earth diſclos'd, 

Of heterogeneous ſhape and lin bs compos'd: 

No drying winds had then the ſoil condens'd, 

No ſolar rays their genial warmth diſpens'd ; 809 

But time perfeRion to each creature gave: 

Monſters like theſe were ſern in Circe's cave, 

All, ſtedfaſt gazing on her form and face, 

Pronounc'd the ſorcereſs of Zeta's race. 

Thoſe terrors vaniſh'd, which her dream inſpir'd, 

Back to her gloomy cell the dame retir'd. 

Cloſe in her guileful hand ſhe graſp'd-each gueſt, 

And bade them follow where her footſteps preſs'd. 

The crowd aloof at Jaſon's mandate ſtay d, 

While he accompanied the Colchian maid. 

Together thus they Circe's ſteps purſue, 

Till her enchanting cave aroſe in view. 
Their viſit's cauſe her troubled mind diſtreſs'd ; 

On downy ſeats ſhe plac'd each princely gueſt. 

They round her hearth ſat motionleſs and mute ; 

(With plaintive ſuppliants ſuch manners ſuit) 

Her folded hands her bluſhing face conceal; 

Deep in the ground he fix'd the murderous ſteel ; 

Nor dare they once, in equal ſorrow drown'd, _ 

Lift their dejected eyelids from the ground. 820 

Circe beheld their guilt ; ſhe ſaw they fled 

From vengeance hanging oer the murderer's head; 

The holy rites, approv'd of Jove, ſhe pays: 

(Jove, thus appeas'd, his haſty vengeance ſtays) 

'Theſe rites ſrom guilty ſtains the culprits clear, 

Who lowly ſuppliant at her cell appear. 

To expiate their crime in order due, 

Firſt to her ſhrine a ſucking pig the drew, 

Whoſe nipples from its birth diſtended ſtood 2 

les neck ſhe ſtruck, and bath'd' her hands in 

blood. £ vat 830 

Next with libations meet and prayer ſhe ply'd 

Jove, who acquits the ſupplant homicide 

Without her door a train of naiads ſtand, 7 

Adminiſtring whate'er her rites demand; 

Within, the flames, that round the hearth ariſe, 

Waſte, as ſhe prays, the kneaded ſacrifice : 

That thus the furies* vengeful wrath might ceaſe, 

And ſove appeas'd, diſmiſs* them both in peace, 

Whether they came to expiate the guilt 

Of ſriengs or itrangers blood by treachery ſpilt. 
Circe aroſe, her myltic rites complete, 841 

And plac'd the princes on a ſplendid ſeat. 


819 


Near them ſhe fat and urg'd them to explain 


heir plan and progreſs o'er the dangerous main 3 
Whence roſe the wiſh to viſit Circe's iſle, 
And thus beneath her roof converſe a while, 
For ſtill on every thought the viſion preſs'd, 
And its remembrance ſtill diſturb'q her reſt. _ 
Soon as the ſorcereſs ſaw Medea raiſe $49 
From earth thoſe eyes which ſhot a beamy blaze, 
Anxious ſhe wiſh'd to hear her nafive tongue, 
Conjecturing from her features whencs ſhe iprung; 
For all Sol's race are beauteous as their fire; 
Theit radiant eyes emit celeſtial fire. 
[he willing maid complied with each demand, 
And in the language of her _— land 
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308 
Her ſtory told; each ſtrange event dec lar d. 
What countries they had ſeen, what dangers ſhar'd ; 
Her ſiſter's counſels, how they ſway'd her breaſt; 
How with the ſons of Phrixus ſhe tranſgreſ.'d, 
How from her father fled, his threats diſdain'd : 
But till untold her brother's fate remain d. 862 
His my th' enchantreſs knew; no arts could 
ide 
The murderous deed: the pitied and reply'd : 
Ah! wretch, dire miſchiefs thy return awzit. 
© Hope not to ſhun thy father's vengeful hate; 
© Refolv'd on right, he to the realms of Greece 
Will cloſe purſue thee, nor his fury ceaſe, f 
Till he avenge the murder of his fon : 869 
For deeds of blackeſt darkneſs haſt thou donc. 
© But go, at once my kin and ſuppliant free, 
© Nor fear additional diſtreſs from me. | 
© Thy lover hence, far hence thyſelf remove, 
Who ſcorn'dſt a father's for a vagrant's love. 
Here ſupplicate no more: my heart diſclaims 
« Thy guilty wanderings and ſiniſter aims.” 
She ſpoke ; the maid lamented ; o'er her head 
Her veil ſhe caſt, and many a tear ſhe ſhed. 
Her trembling hand the hero rais'd with ſpeed, 
And from the cave of Circe both. recede. 880 
By watchful Iris taught, Saturnia knew 
What time from Circe's cave they both withdrew. 
To mark their ſteps commiſſion's Iris ſtaid, 
On whom theſe freſh injunctions Juno laid: 
* Haſte, Iris, now; thy pinions now expand, 
And bear once more Saturnia's dread command, 
© Go, Thetis rouſe from ocean's dark retreat; 
Her potent aid my projects will complete. 
Spread then towards Vulcan's ſhores thy ſpeedy 
© wing, 889 
Where round his anvils ceaſcleſs hammers riug. 
Bid him no more his boiſterous bellows ply, 
Till heaven- bujlt Argo ſail ſecurely by. 
© Then to the deity, whoſe ſovereign ſway 
© Contronls the winds, whom raging ſtorms obcy, 
_ © Haſte; and requeſt that every riſing gale 
© Be huſh'd, and filence o'er the ſeas prevail: 
That round the waves ſereneſt zephyrs play, 
Till Argo anchors in Phæacia's bay. 
She ſaid: and Iris, pois'd on airy wings, 
From the bright ſummit of Olympus ſprings : 900 
Deſcends impetuous down the Aigean deeps, 
Where in his watery caverns Nereus fleeps. 
To Thetis firſt repairs the winged maid 3 
_ Solicits and obtains her potent aid. 
Vulcan ſhe next in humble prayer addreis'd; 
Ihe god of fire complied with her requeſt: 
His bellows heave their windy ſides no more, 
Nor his ſhrill anvils ſhake the diſtant ſhore. 
Her wants to ZEolus ſhe next diſclos'd: 

And while her wearied limbs ſhe here repos'd, 
Thetis from all her naiad train withdrew, 917 
And from her Nereus to Olympus flew. 

Juno with tranſport hail'd her ſca- born gueſt, 
Whom near her throne ſhe ſeated, and addrets'd : 
O, hear my tale, bright goddeſs of the main: 

Thou know'ſt my care for Jaſon and his train; 
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Around whoſe ſides fierce, fiery tempeſis rave, 

Aud the huge crag is whitea'd by the wave. 920 

Now muſt they fail near Scylla's awful height, 

Aud where the rock Charbydis forms a ſtreight. 

Thee yet an infant in my arnis I preſs'd, 

And more than all thy ſiſter- uymphs carcſs'd. 

Revering me, the wife of ſovereiga Jove, 

Thu icorn'dft the tenders of his lawleſs love. 

(For him a mortal beauty now inilames, 

And now he revels with celettial dames), 

And Jove, in vengeance for his {lighted bed, 

Swore not a deity ſhould Thetis wed. 930 

Nor could the fervour of his love abate, 

Till Themis thus diſclos'd the will of fate; 

That from thy womb in future times ſhould 
* ſpring, 

Superior to his ſire, an inſant king. 

Dreading th' event, leſt in ſome future day 

This infant king ſhould claim celeſtial ſway, 

Thee Jove abandon'd to ſecute his throne, 

And reign unrivall'd ever and alone. 

But, lo | gave, thy bridal bed to grace, 

A mortal huſband worthy thy embrace ; 

I made thee mother of a happy line, 

And to thy nuptials call'd the powers divine. 

Myſelf, in honour to the godlike pair, 

Deign'd on that day the bridal torch to bear. 

Soon as thy ſon (believe the truths you hear) 

Shall in Elyſium's bliſsful plains appear, 

Whom-kindly now the foſtering naiads guard 

In Chicon's manſion, of thy milk debarr'd, 

in Hymen's ſilken chains the hero led, 

Muſt ſhare the honours of Medea's bed. 

Oh! be a mother's tendereſt care diſplay'd, 

Succour thy Peleus, and thy daughter aid, 

Hath he tranſgrefs'd ? thy riſing wrath ſubdue; 

For Ate's dire effects th' immortals rue. 

Vulcan, | ween obſequious to my will 

His fires will ſtifle, and his bellows (till ; 

His boiſterous wave will ZEolus reſtrain, 

And zephyrs only fan the curling main, 

Till Argo anchors in Phæacia's bay. 

But ſhelves and ſtormy feas obſtruct her way ; 

Theſe, theſe I dread ; but with my train expert, 

Be thine the care theſe milchiefs to avert, 963 

Safe from Charybdis' gulf the veſſel guide, 

Safe ſrom loud Scylla's all- abſorbing tide ; 

Scylla, the terror of Auſonia's ſhore, 

Whom Phorcuns to infernal Hecat bore, 

Cratæis nam'd. Oh! ſummon all thy pow'r, 

Leſt her voracious jaws my chiefs devour, 

Hope's cheerly dawn if haply thou diſcern, 

Snatch from the watery grave the ſinking ſtern, 

Ik *tis reſolv'd,” replies th' affenting queen, 
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Fear not; but in my proffer'd aid confide : 
This arm ſhall convoy Argo o'er the tide, . | 
The ſurge ſubſiding ſhall conſeſs my ſway, 
Whilelharmleſs zephyrs round the canvals play. 
Now mult | traverſe the wide fields of air, 
And to my ſiſter's cryſtal grots repair; 
Requeſt their aid, and haſten to the ſhores, 


* Where anchor'd Argo unmoleſted moors : 980 
That each brave comrade, at the dawn of day, 
With heart clato may cleave the liquid way.“ 
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* And _ the jutting rocks their ſhip im- 
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She ſpoke; and through th' atrial regions ſped, 
Then in the pools of ocean plung'd her head. 
At Thetis' call the ſiſter nereids came, 
And flock'd obedient round their oozy dame. 
Juno's commands ſhe bade the ſiſters heed, 
And to th' Auſonian deep deſcend with ſpeed. 
Swifter than lightning, or than Phœbus' beams, 
The goddeſs darted through the yielding ſtreams; 
Till, gliding ſmooth beſide the Tyrrhene ſtrand, 
Her ſpeedy footſteps preſs d th' Een land. 994 
Along the winding beach the Mynians ſtray, 
And while with quoits and darts their hours away. 
Here Thetis ſingled from the gallant band 
Peleus her ſpouſe, and prefs'd the hero's hand: 
Unſeen by all the hoſt, his hand ſhe preſ>'d; 


By all, fave Pcleus, whom ſhe thus addreſs'd: 


Liter not here; but with returning light 

© Unfurl your ſails, nor Juno's counſels light, oco 

* Safe through th* Erratic rocks your ſhip to guide, 

© Which frown tremendous o'er the toſſing ride, 

For this the ſea-green ſiſters join their force, 

And ſmooth through dangerous ſeas your deſ- 

* tin'd courſe. 

My form, what time we urge the foaming keel, 

© By you not unobſerv'd, to none reveal; 

* Leſt, as before, your folly I chaſtiſe, [riſe.” 

+ And to more deſperate heights my vengeance 
She ſaid, and vaniſh'd to the deeps below. 

The wondering chief was pierc'd with keeneſt 
| woe. 1010 

For ſince the dame, with indignation fir'd, 

Had from her Pelcns' hated bed retir'd, 

Unſeen till now ſhe Jurk'd ; the ſtrife begun 

Frem this unweeting cauſe, her infant ſon, 

For, ſoon as night diffus'd its darkeſt ſhade, 

Her young Achilles o'er the flame ſhe laid, 

And, at return of day, with ceaſeleſs toil 

Apply'd to all his limbs ambroſial oil, 

That youth might triumph o'er th' attacks of 


time, 1019 


Nor creeping age impair his vigorous prime. 

The father ſaw, as ſrom his bed he role, 

Fierce, ambient flames his infant's limbs encloſe; 

And, as he gaz'd, his ruciul cries confeis'd 

The boding ſorrows of a parent's breaſt. 

Fool! for his queen, who heard her lord deplore, 

Daſh'd in a rage her infant on the floor. 

Then fleet as air, or like a dream of night, 

She vaniſh'd ſudden from his odious ſight, 

P.ung'd in her fury down the whelming main, 

Nor cer emerg'd ſhe from the waves again. 1930 

For this he ſorrow'd: but each ſage command 

Which Thetis gave, he tald his gallant band. 

They heard, and from their ſports tctir' d in haſte; 

Then ſhar'd recumbent, in a ſhort repait. 

vated, they catch the comforts of repoſe, 

Till, every toil renewing, morn aroſe. _ » 
Soon as her radiant light illumin'd heay'n, 

And to their wiſh were n zephyrs giv'n, 

Quitting the land, they climb with nimble feet 

The lofty decks, and reaſſume their ſeat. 1040 

Each to his toil returns alert and bold: 

They tear the griping anchor from its hold; 

They hoiſt the yard, their bracing ropes unbind, 

And give the flapping canvals to the wind, 


Swift ſails the ſhip : ſaon to th' expeRing crew 
Anthemoeſſa's ifle aroſe in view. 

The ſyrens here, from Acheloũs ſprung, 

Allure the loitering ſailors with their tongue, 
Who, faſtening to the beach the corded ſtay, | 
Neglect their voyage, and attend the lay. 1050 
What time to Achelous' longing arme 

The muſe Terpſichore reſign'd her charms, 
Their mutual love theſe wily ſongſters crown'd ; 
Who lur'd, in times remote, with tempting ſound, 
Ceres' fair daughter, and fallacious ſhow 

A virgin-face, while wing'd liks fowls they flew, 


| On a bright eminence the charmers ſtand, 


And watch the veſſels as they tug to land. 


| Full many a mariner their ſongs betray, 


Who liſts and lingers till he pines away. 1060 
As Argo fail'd they rais'd their tuneful tongue ; 
And here their halſers had the heroes hung, 
But Thracian Orpheus wak'd his wonted fire, 
And ſung reſponſive to his heavenly lyre, 
That each reſounding chord might pierce their ear, 
And none the muſic of the ſyrens hear. 
Yer ſtill they ſung : Rill briſkly, with the breeze, 
Che veſſel tilted o'er the curling ſeas. 
Butes alone became an eaſy prey, 
Who all enraptur'd liſten'd to their lay. 1070 
Erect, above the rowing chicfs, he ſtood, 
And frantic ſprung into the faithleſs flood. 
His helpleſs hands he rais'd, the ſhip to gain, 
And, but for Venus? aid, had rais'd in vain : 
She Eryx' honour'd queen, the wretch deſcry'd, 
Aud ſnatch'd him flounderivg from the foaming 
tide, 
His kind protectreſs, as her courſe ſhe bends 
Where Lilybœum's amplg cape extends. | 
This dire miſhap diſhearten'd all the band, 1079 
Who row with vigour from the traiterous ſtrand. 
But other peſts, more fatal to their freight, 
Threaten their progrels to that dangerous ſtreight, 
Where Scylla's rock projects its wave-worn fide, 
And where Charybdis' gulf abſorbs the tide. ' 
Daſh'd by the driven waves the Planctæ roar'd, 
From whoſe cleft ſummits flames ſulphureous 
our'd, 7 
Thick duky clouds involve the darken'd ſkies, 
and hid are Phæœbus' ſplendours from their eyes. 
Though Vulcan ceas'd*from his aſſiduous toils, 
The fires flaſh thick, and fervid ocean boils, 1090 
Here o'er the ſailing pine the nymphs preſide, 
While Thetis' forceful hands the rudder guide. 
As oft in ſhoals the ſportive dolphins throng, 
Circling the veſſel as ſhe ſails along, 
Whoſe playful gambols round the prow and flern 
The much delighted mariners diſcern z 
Round Argo thus the toiling nymphs attend, 


| And, led by Thetis, their aſſiſtance lend. 


O'erhanging black the rock's bleak brow they ſee, 
And gird their azure veſtures to their knee. 1100 
Now here, now there, as danger warns, they glide, 
And ſtem mid” cruſhing crags the troubled tide. 
Pendent on mountain waves the veſſel hung, 
That pierc'd her ſolid planks, and foam'd the 
rocks among. 
| Above theſe rocks, here now the-nereids riſe, 


| And float on billows hid amidſt the ſkies; 
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Deſcending now to ocean's ſecret bed, 
They in his gulfy deeps conceal their head. 

As when along the beech, ſuccinct for play, 
To toſs the flying ball the nereids ſtray, 1110 
From hand to hand the ſphere unerring flies, 
or ever on the ground inglorious lies; 
he ſiſters thus, with coadjutant force, 

High o'er the ſurge impel the veſſe!'s courſe : 
From ſecret ſhelves her wave-daſh'd ſides they 


„ 


ſhove, 

Though ſturdy billows ſtrong againſt them ſtrove. 
On a tall fragment that o'erlook'd the flood, 
His ſhoulder reſting on his hammer, ſtood 
The ſooty god: and from her ſtarry ſkies 
Juno beheld the ſcene with ſtedfaſt eyes. 1120 
Her hand around Minerva's neck ſhe threw ; 
For much Saturnia trembled at the view. 

Long as the vernal ſuns protract the light, 
So long in Argo's cauſe the nymphs unite, 
Propitious to their labours ſprung the breeze, 
And the free veſſel ſhot acroſs the ſeas. 
Trinacria's verdant meads they ſoon ſurvey, 
Where graze thy herds, illuſtrious god of day. 
Juno's commands obey'd, the watery train, 
Like civing mews, explore the deeps again. 1130 
Coaſting along. the bleating flocks they hear, 
And herds loud bellowing firike their liſtening 


car, | 
Sol's youngeſt daughter, Phacthuſa, leads 
The bleating flocks along the dewy meads ; 
Propp'd on her filver crook the maid reclin'd ; 
A ſtouter ſtaff, with brazen ringlets join'd, 
Lawpetie takes; whoſe herds the heroes ſee 
Slunk to the brook, or browſing on the lea. 
Of fable hue no cattle you behold; © 
Milkwhite are all, and tipp'd their horns with 
4 gold. | 1140 
They paſs'd theſe meads by day; at day's decline 


They bruſh'd with pliant oars the yielding brine, 
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Art length Aurora's all-reviving ray 
Redder'd the waves, and ſhow their certain way. 
A fertile ifle towers o'er the Ion ian tide, 
Ceraunia vam'd ; the land two bays divide. 
ame ſays, (forgive me, muſe, whije 1 unveil, 
Rcluctant too, a legendary tale) 


A ſickle lies conceal'd within this land, | 
With which raſh Saturn's mutilatiug hand 1150 


His father caſtrated : for Ceres aid 

Others aſſert this rural ſickle made, 

For Ceres once, with love of Macris $r'd, 

To this fam'd ifle, ber favourite ſeat, retir'd. 

The Titans here ſhe taught her arms to wield, 

And crop the bearded harveſt of the field. 

This iſland hence, nurſe of Phæacian ſwains, 

Th' expreſſive name of Drepane obtains. 

From mangled Uranus's blood they trace 

The ſource inglorious cf Phzacia's race. 
Trinacria left, and numerous perils paſt, 


Her heaven-proteQed Argo moors at laſt. 


The heroes diſembark'd Alcinciis hails, 

And at their feſtive ſacrifice regales. 

Mirth unremitted through the city runs, 

As though they welcom'd home their darling ſons. 
The godlike gueſts their ſocial part ſuſtain, 
Joyous as though they preſs'd Hzmonia's plain: 


1760 
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But ere that diſtant plain delights their view, 


The chiefs muſt buckle on their arms anew. 1170 
For, lo! thoſe Colchians who adventurous ſtray'd 
Through deeps unknown, had enter d undiſmay d 


The dire Cyanean rocks, here throng the coaſt, 


And wait th' arrival of the Grecian hoſt. 

The forfeit maid ſhould Argo's crew refuſe, 
War in each ſad diſaſtrous ſhape enſues. 

Arm'd and reſolv'd they threaten inſtant fight, 
And future fleets t' aſſert their monarch's right. 
But king Alcinoũs interpos'd his aid, 

And, ere they ruſh'd to fight, their wrath allay'd, 
Arete's knee the ſuppliant virgin preſs'd, 
And thus th' aſſociate band and queen addreſs'd : 
O queen,” exclaim'd ſhe, © lend thy timely aid 
To fave from Colchian hands a ſuffering maid, 
© With ruffian rage to bear me hence they come, 
And to my wrathful fire conduct me home. 
Thou know'ſt, if one, like me, of human kind, 


| © How prone to err is man's unſtable mind. 


© Deem me no ſlave to luſt's uſurping pow'r ; 

* Prudence forſook me in the needful hour. 1199 

© Be witneſs ſun, and thou, whoſe every rite 

* Is wrapp'd, dire Hecate, in ſable night, 

How U reluQtant left my native home, 

And with rude foreigners abhorr'd to roam. 

* Fear wing'd my flight; and, having once tranſ. 
© greſs'd,. | 


| «© To flee I judg'd my laſt reſource and beſt. 


© Still have I liv'd, as with my father, chaſte, 
* My ſpotleſs zone faſt girded to my waiſt. 
Oh! may my tale, fair princeſs, claim thy tears; 
Oh! teach thy lord compaſſion as he hears. Iace 
On thee may all th' immortal gods beſtow 
* Beauty and life, exempt from age and woe; 
Cities, that need no bold invaders dread, 
And a fair progeny to crown thy bed.” 
In tears ſhe ſpoke : then to each gallant chief 
Told in theſe plaintive ſtrains her tale of grief : 
Low at your feet, ye warriors, ſuppliant view 
* A princeſs doom'd to wretchedneſs for you. 
* Yok'd were the bulls, and, deſperate as they 
© roſe, 1209 
* Cruſh'd by my aid were hoſts of giant-foes. 
© Yes, ſoon Hæmonia the rich prize will ſee, 
* And boaſt of conqueſts which ſhe owes to me, 
My country I, my parents, palace leſt, 
To pine through life, of all its joys bereſt; 
But gave to you, a baſe ungrateful train, 
© To ſee your country and your friends again. 


Spoil'd of my beauty's bloom by fate fevere, 


in endleſs exile muſt I languiſh here. 

* Revere your oaths; Erynnis' vengeance dread, 

* Who heaps her curſes on the perjur'd head: 

Dread heaven's fure wrath, if, to my fire re- 
« ſtor'd, 1221 

* My ſhame or ruin wait his deſperate word. 


No ſheltering ſhrine, no fortreſs near, I fly 


To you alone, on your defence rely. 

« Yet why on you? who, mercileſs and mute, 
Have heard my eries, nor ſeconded my ſuit; 

© Unmov'd have ſeen me lift my ſuppliant hand 
* To the kind princeſs of this foreign land. 
© Elate with hope the golden fleece to gain, 
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Each gallant man his brandiſh d ſpear diſplay'd, 


Compell'd his child Antiope to roam. 
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gut fearful now the battle to renew, 1231 
© Ye dread detachments, nor will fight with few.” 
She ſaid; and all who heard her ſuppliant 
moan, . 
Cheer'd her ſad heart, and check'd the riſing groan, 


And vow'd aſſiſtance to the ſuffering maid, 
Shook his drawn ſword, a prelude to the fight, 
Reſolv'd on vengeance, and reſolv'd on right. 
Night now diſpers'd the faint remains of day, 
And all the lumbering world confeſs'd its ſway ; 
Grateful its gloom to men with toils oppreſs'd; 
Grateful to all but her, with ſleep unbleſs'd. 1242 
She, hapleſs fair, her painful vigils kept; 
Revolving ſtill her griefs, ſhe watch'd and wept. 
As at the diſtaff toils th' induſtrious dame, 
Whoſe frequent tears her orphan children claim. 
All night ſhe toils, while clinging round they 
ſtand, 
Wail their loſt fire, and his return demand. 
Swift down her cheek deſcends the filent tear: 
So hard the lot fate deſtines her to bear ! 1250 
Like her's Medea's copious tears deſcend, 
Such agonizing griets her tortur'd boſom rend. 
The royal pair retire with wonted ſtate 
From the throng'd city to their palace-gate, 
On their ſoft couch reclin'd, at evening's cloſe, 
Long conference held they on Medea's woes. 
Thus to Alcinous the queen expreſs'd 
The kind ſuggeſtions of her pitying breaſt : 
© Oh! may the Minyans, prince, thy favours 
* ſhare: 1259 
© Oh! ſhield from Colchian ſoes an injur'd fair. 
Not diſtant far Hzmonia's plains extend, 
And near our iſland Argo's frontiers end. 
* But far remote ZEeta reigns ; his name 
* Unknown to us, or faintly known by fame. 
* She, in whoſe ſorrows now I hear a part, 
* Hath to redreſs them, open'd all my heart. 
Let no rude Colchian bear her hence away, 
* To her ſire's vengeance a devoted prey. 
Her error this: the fiery bulls to quell, 
* Fond and officious ſhe prepar'd the ſpell. 
* Augmenting then (as oft offenders will) 
Her frft with future errors, ill with ill, 
* Far from her native home, impreſs'd with dread, 
Far from her angry fire the damſel fled. 
* But bound is Jaſon by ſtrong ties, ſays fame, 
* To wed the wanderer, and retrieve from ſhame. - 
* Urge him not then, with many an added threat, 
* His faith to violate, his oaths forget; 
Nor ſtimulate ZEeta's wrath to tile : 1279 
* Their daughters parents rigorouſly chaſtiſe. 
Thus Pycteus, with parental zeal o'crcore, 


1270 


Thus Danat, by her wrathful ſire ſecur'd, 

* Toſs'd in the troubled deep diſtreſs endur'd. 

Nor long ſince Echetus, a wretch accurs'd, 

* With brazen pins his daughter's eye-halls 
* pierc'd: | 

* Pent in a dungeon's awful gloom ſhe pin'd, 

* Doom'd by her ſavage fire obdurate braſs to 
« grind.” [breaſt, 

She ſaid: ſoft pity touch'd the ſovereign's 


in me, O queen, theſe heroes ſhould deſcry, 
« For the fair ſufferer's ſake, a firm ally; 
© Soon ſhould my arms the Colchian foes remove, 
© But I revere the juſt decrees of Jove. 
« Unſafe I deem eta to deride, 
« Who ſways the ſceptre with a monarch's pride 3 
Able, though diſtant, if averſe from peace, 
« To ſcatter diſcord through the realms of Greece, 
« Hear my propoſal then ; which you, I truſt, 
« And all who hear it, will applaud as juſt : 1300 
« If ſtill a virgin's ſpotleſs name ſhe bear, | 
« Safe to her ſire's domains conduct the fair: 
*« But if one bed the wedded pair contain, 
« will not ſever Hymen's ſilken chain. 
« Forbid it, Heaven ! that I in wrath expoſe 
« Her ſinleſs offspring to inſulting foes.” 

He ſaid, and ſunk to reſt : his ſage reſolves 
Anxious and oft the wakeful queen revolves. 
She roſe : their princeſs' footitep heard, ariſe 
Her female train, and each her wants ſupplies, 
* Go,” to her page apart Arete ſaid, 
Bid ſon's valiant fon the virgin wed. 
Bid him no more Aleinöus' ears aſſail 
With long entreaties, and a well-known tale, 
Himſelf, unafk'd, his advocate will go, 
And tender theſe conditions to the foe ; 
If ſtill the fair a ſpotleſs maid remain, 
Soon ſhall ſhe view her father's courts again: 
But, if a matron's honour'd name ſhe bear, 
He will not ſeparate the wedded pair.” 1320 
She ſaid: her herald, eager to convey 
The royal meſſage, ſped without delay ; 
To AXſon's foa he told Arete's word, 
And the kind counſels of her ſovereign lord. 
Hard by their ſhip, in gliſtering arms array'd, 
Deep in the pert of Hyllicus embay'd, 
He ſpies the chiefs, his embaſſy repeats, 
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And every gallant heart with tranſport beats. 


They crown the goblets to the powers divine, 
And drag th' accuſtom'd victims to the ſhrine : 
Ihen for the penſive fair officious ſpread 1331 
In a ſequeſter'd grot the bridal bed. | 
Hither, in days vf.yore, fair Macris came, 
Daughter of Ariſtzus, honour'd name ! 
He taught mankind the virtues and the uſe 
Of the bee's labours, and the olive's juice, 
For, know, when Hermes infant Bacchus bore, 
Snatch'd from the flames, to fair Eubcea's ſhore, 
Macris embrac'd him with a mother's love, 
And there, awhile, the nurs'd the ſeed of Jove, 
And there with honey fed; till Juno's ſpite 134 
Far from Eubœa's ifle compell'd her flight. ; 
At length, of this Phzacian grot poſſeſs'd, 
She with vaſt opulence the natives bleſs'd. _ 

To deck with honours due the bridal bed, 


| Around it wide the golden fleece was ſpread. 


With ſweeteſt flowers, that deck or dale or hill, 
Th aſſiduous nymphs their ſnowy boſoms fill. 
The golden fleece emits fo bright a ray, 
They ſhone all radiant as the ſtar of day, 1350 
Inſpiring love: the prize though ſtrong deſire, 
Prompts them to touch, with reverence they 
retire, 


| Theſe are the daughters of the Zgein flood. 


Who thus his ſupplicating queen addreſs'd ; 1 290 | 


| Thoſe, Meletzum, haunt thy lofty wood. 
| as U iy | 
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From groves, from ſtreams, at Juno's call they 
To grace the nuptials of this godlike man, [ran, 
The ſacred grot, recorded ſtill by fame, 

Bears to this day Medea's honour'd name. 

For here the nymphs, their veils around them 

ſpread, x 
To nuptial joys the happy overs led: 1360 
And every chief, to guard the bliſsful ſpot, 
Clad in bright armour, ſtood before the grot, 
J.eſt hoſtile troops, with rude tumultuous noiſe, 
Should force an entrance, and diſtract their joys. 
Thus ſtation'd, they protect the hallow'd ground, 
Their ſeſtive brows with leafy chaplets crown'd. 

As Orpheus ſtruck his tuneful lyre, they ſung, 
And Hymeneals round the grotto rung. 

But in Alciuoũs' court the fair to wed, 

O'er Jaſon's anxious mind diſquiet ſpread: 1370 
Full oft he wiſh'd lolcos' coatt to gain, 

And wed the virgin in his fire's domain ; 

Such too Medea's wiſh : but fate ſevere 

Forc'd him to celebrate his nuptials here. 

For pleaſure unalloy'd we look in vain; 

Pleaſure to ſuffering man is mix'd with pain. 
Whether the Colchian foe had ſcorn'd or clos'd 
With the juſt terms Phæacia's prince propos'd, 
Of this they doubted : mid' the mirthful ſcene 
Fears, which theſe doubts ſuggeſted, intervene. 
Aurora now her orient beams diſplay'd, 1381 
And pierc'd the ſullen night's ſurrounding 

A ſhade. 

'The circling ſhores and new beſpangled ground 
Reflect her rays : the ſtreets with noiſe reſound. 
The citizens and Colchians, who poſſeſs d 

The diſtant coaſt, awake from balmy reit. 
Impatient now his purpoſe to diſcloſe, 

To plead Medea's cauſe the monarch roſe. 
His hand ſuſtain'd a ſceptre's maſſy gold, 1389 
Which kings deciding right were wont to hold. 
Around their prince, in gliſterivg arms array'd, 
Phzacia's peers a ſeemly pomp diſplay d. 

Eager on each adventurous chief to gaze, 

A female troop beyond the city ſtrays. 

In feſtive bands the diſtant ſwains unite : 

(For Juno had divulg'd the nuptial rite) 

One from his fold a ram ſelected brought, 

An heifer one, to feel the yoke untaught ; 
Flagons of wine ſome for libation bear : 


The ſmoke of victims blacken'd all the air. 1400 


As women wont, the female train ſelect 

Their coſtly veils, with gay embroidery deck's : 
Such golden 115 ſuch trinkets they provide, 

As on a nuptial day adorn the bride. 

The comely chieſs their admiration won; 

But more than all Zager's tuneful ſcn, 

As lightly to the lyte's melodious ſound 

Tripp'd the briſk dancer o'er the meaſur'd ground. 
In concert full the virgin-choir prolov | 
The happy day with Hymeneal ſong. - 1410 
Here a fair band, collected in a ring, 

Praiſes to thee, auſpicious Juno, fing. 

By thee inſpir d, diſclos'd the royal dame 

The friendly terms her prince was pleas'd to name. 
Nor are the terms Alcinous nam'd diſown'd : 
(For now their faithful loves hath Hymen 


1 crown d) | x 


True to his oath, he heard with ſix'd diſdain 
And deem'd Xcta's vengeful fury vain, 

Soon as the Colchians ſaw their purpoſe croſs'd, 
Defeated all their ſchemes, their labour loſt ; 1429 
That to the ſovercign's terms they mult accede, 
Or quit his ports, and ſail away with ſpeed ; 
Dreading the monarch's wrath, ſubmiſs they try 
To win his friendſhip, and commence ally. 
Settling at laſt, long time the Colchian hoſt 
Dwelt with the natives on Phæacia's coaſt: 

Till Bacchus? hated race from Corinth fled, 

Exil'd theſe Colchians, and the iſle o'erfpread. 

They ſought the neighbouring ſhores : in times 
to come 

Their ſons emigrating explor'd a home, 1430 

Where far and wide extends th' Illyric coaſt, 

And the Ceraunian hills in clouds are loſt. 

But theſe events, which now my muſe engage, 

Were late fulfilPd in ſome ſucceeding age. 


Vet ſtill, in Phoebus fane, uninjur'd ſtand 


The altars raised by fair Medea's hand: 
Some to the fates are pil'd with victims due, 
Some to the nymphs their annual rites renew. 
Towards the parting train the royal pair 
Their generous love by coſtly gifts declare. 1440 
Twelve fair Phaacians, at the queen's command, 
Conduct Medea to the ſea-beat ſtrand, 

On the ſeventh morn with gently breathing 

gales 
Propitious Jove expanded Argo's fails ; 
Argo decreed freſh dangers to ſuſtain, 
Ere Greece beholds her gallant ſons again. 
Ambracia's bay had open'd to their view, 
Beſides Curetes' laud the galley flew, 
The cluſtering iſles, Echidanes, they paſ-'d, 
And Pelops' diſtant realm beheld at laſt. 1450 
Nine tedious nights and days the veilel ſweeps 
The troubled ſurface of the Libyan deeps; 
Till, driven by rapid tides and ſtorms aſtray, 
She near the Syrtes' quickſands plow'd her way: 
Whirl'd in whoſe gulſy pools, their deſtin'd grave, 
Nor ſails nor oars the ſinking galleys fave. . 
Burſt from its black abyſs, the boiling flood 
Up-heaves its ſhaggy weeds, involv'd in ſhelves 
of mud, | 

With the far-ſpreading ſpray the ſands ariſe; 
But nought diſcern they here that creeps or flies. 
The tide (which now retreats into the main, 1460 
And now returns upon the beach again) ; 
Far o'er the ſhore, impell'd with fury, ſhow 
All Argo's ſlimy keel expos'd to view. 
They diſembark, and gaze with aching eyes 
On ridgy mountains loſt amid the ſkies. 
No grateful ſtreams, no beaten paths appear, 
No rural cot diſcern they far or near; 
A death-like filence reign'd : around diſmay'd 


His comrade each interrogating faid : 1470 
What country this? on what bleak clime at 
_ * laſt 


Have the rude tempeſts heaven-built Argo caſt ! 


1 © Oh! had we dar'd, devoid of vulgar fear, 


Our courſe undaunted through thoſe fragments 
* ſteer, x 

Like heroes then (though Jove ſucceſs deny'd) 

We in the bold attempt had bravely died. 
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© What can our Hill deviſe ? the leaft delay 
is fatal here; the winds forbid our ſtay. 
« How bleak and barren is the coaſt we tread! 


And what a defert waſte is wide around us 


. © ſpread? 

He ſaid; and, joining in the loud lament, 1481 
Ancæus thus ſorboded the event: 
What dire miſhaps our gallant hoſt befall ! 
© Thus by ſtern fate's decree we periſh all ! 
What woes await us on this deſert caſt, 
© If from the land awakes the furious blaſt ! 
For ſlimy feas my fight far off commands, 
© And whitening billows burſting o'er the ſands. 
© And dreadfully had Argo's yawning ſides, 1489 


Remote from ſhore, receiv'd the guſhing tides, 


© Had not the ſurge which lifted her to heav'n, 
© Full on the pebbly beach the veſſel driv'n. 
gut now the tide retiring quits the ſtrand, 
© And waves unfaithful ſrim the levell'd ſand. 
Our projects baifled, and hope's cheerly dawn 
© From our expeRing fight thus ſoon withdrawn, 
Let other hands the pilot's art diſplay, 
And they who fear not danger ſteer the way. 
But our joint labours Jove decrees to foil, 
Nor will our native home reward our toil.” 1509 
He ſaid; and all renown'd for naval ſkill, 
Cloſe with his words, and wait th' impending ill. 
From every heart the vital motion fled, 
O'er every face a deadly paleneſs ſpread. | 
As when from ſtreet to ftreet, in wild diſmay, 
Aﬀrighted mortals like pale ſpectres ſtray ; 
Fxpecting wars, or plagues, or burſting rains, 
That deluge all the harveſt of the plains : 


Or, as when ſtatues drops of bloed diſtil, 


And fancied bellowings the temples fill; 1516 
The noon-day fun eclips'd involves in night 
Th' aſtoniſh'd world, and ſtars emit their light: 
Thus on the beach they ſtalk'd, a heartleſs clan! 
Like ſweating ſtatues, or like ſpectres wan. 
His feeble arm each round his comrade caſt, 
hen ſank into the ſand to breathe his laſt, 
Reſolv'd, as now the ſtar of Heſper role, 
To ſhare the ſolace of united woes. | 
Some here, ſome there ſelec their clay-cold bed, 
And round their ſhivering limbs their garments 
ſpread ; 1520 
Reſign'd to death, in midnight's ſullen ſhade = 
Ard at mid-day, here languiſhing they laid. 


Remote, Medea's fair attendants moan, {groan. 


Cling round their queen, and groan return for 
As when a neſt, furcharg'd with callow young, 

Falls from the lofty cliff to which it clung, 

Th' unfeather*d brood by fhrilleſt cries atteſt 

Their far-flown mother, and their ruin'd neſt : 

As on the banks Pactolus' ſtreams bedew, 

Melodious ſwans their dying notes renew; 

The rivers gliding the rich vales among, 

Bear on their ſilver ſtreams the ſoothing ſong : 

Thus they, their golden locks beſmear'd with 

gore, x | 

All night in plaintive elegies deplore. 

Their toils yet incomplete the godlike band 

Had now ignobly periſh'd on the ſand, 

But the boid heroines, who guard the coaſt, 

Debeld with pitying eye che drooping hoſt: 


Thoſe nymphs, who, when in glittering arms ar- 
ray d, I 


mai 
| Ruſh'd from the thunderer's brain the martial 


In ncedful hour their kind aſſiſtance gave, 1541 
And clean+'d her infant-limbs in Triton's wave. 
'T'was noon : o'er Libya's ſands the god of day 
Darted the ſplendours of his fierceſt ray. | 
Full before Jaſon ſtood the nymphs confeſs'd, 
And gently from his head withdrew the veſt, 
Sudden he ſtarts, impreſs'd with filent dread, 
And from his fair. proteQors turns his head. 
They in compaſſion's mild addreſs began 
To free from terrors vain the hopeleſs man: 150 
« Why griev'ſt thou thus? Oh! bid thy ſorrows 
'E cenlgt _. | 
We know thy coming's cauſe, the Golden Fleece. 
We know the various toils by land you bore; 
How toſfs'd on ocean, how diſtreſs'd on ſhore. 
Terreſtrial powers, for acts of friendſhip known, 
We make the ſhepherd's rural cares our own. 
We, Libya's daughters and avengers, boaſt 
Our ſway extended o'er the Libyan coaſt. 
Ariſe, nor ſink beneath thy ſorrow's weight; 
But rouſe thy fellows from their drooping ſtate. 
When Amphitrite with officious youu | 
Unreins from Neptune's car the fiery ſteed, 
Thy mother then with duteous care repay, 
Whoſe womb hath borne thee many a toilſome 
day. | 
Diſcharge this duty, and reſail to Greece, 
Safe and triumphant with the Golden Fleece,” 
They ſpoke, and vaniſh'd: from his ſandy bed 
Jaſon aroſe, and looking round he ſaid ; | 
Ve godlike powers, the deſert plains who rove, 
Ve fair, who tend the flocks, propitious prove. 
© Thoſe dark myſterious truths your tongues fore- 
* told, 1571 
Igo, if haply can my friends unfold. 
* Conven'd, may they ſome prudent ſcheme deviſe, 


For in th' advice of numbers ſafety lies.” 


He faid : and, wading through the driven ſand, 
Rous'd with loud voice the ſad deſponding band. 
Thus while the lion his loſt mate explores, 
The forells ring, earth trenibles as he roars : 
Herdſmen and herds, o'erwhelm'd with equal fear, 
All mute and trembling deem deſtruction near. 
But grateful to the hoſt was Jaſon's call; 

No fears it cheriſh'd, but gave hope to all. 

Yet with dejected looks the heroes meet. 

Beſide the female train to each his feat 

He near the ſhore aſſign'd; in order due 

His wondrous tale relates, and cheers the penſive 


crew : 
* Attend, my friends : three virgin forms, who 
claim [ came. 


© From heaven their race, to ſooth my ſorrows 

* Their ſhoulders round were ſhaggy goat-ſkins 
© caſt, 2 1589 

Which, low deſcending, girt their lender waiſt. 

« High o'er my head they ſtood ; with gentle-hand 

« My veſture rais'd,and gave this dread command: 

« That I with ſpeed my piteous bed forſake, 

« And, riſen, haſte my comrades to awake. 

« That mindful we our mother's cares repay, 


| | « Whoſe womb ſulain'd us many a toilſome day, 
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When Amphitrite with officious ſpeed 

© Unreins from Neptune's car the fiery ſteed. 
Long have I ſought this wonder to explain, 
And till revolving I revolve in vain, 1 

© In the bold name of heroines they boaſt, 

s Daughters and guardians they of Lybia's coaſt. 
_ © Known to theſc nymphs are all the toils we bore 
© © On the rough ocean and the faithleſs ſhore. 

© Nor ſtaid they long ; but, ſudden from my view 


© Their radiant forms an ambient cloud withdrew.” 


He faid : on every face ſat boding fears; 
When, lo! a portent greater far appears. 
Fierce from the foamy deep, of wond'rous ſize, 
Springs an huge harſe; his mane expanded flics. 
From his ſtrong ſides he ſhakes th' adherent 
ſpray, 1611 
Then towards the coaſt directs his rapid way. 
Skill'd in whate'er this prodigy portends, 
With pleafure Peleus thus conſoles his friends : 
© Now by his conſort's hand releas'd I ſee 
© The car of Neptune, and his horſes free. 
© A mother's name (or I predict in vain) 
Argo may boaſt; ſhe feels a mother's pain. 
Her pregnant womb a troop of heroes bears, 
And endleſs perils for their ſafety ſhares. 1620 
Come, let us now our boaſted ſtrength diſplay, 
* And on our ſhoulders bear our ſhip away. 
Steer we through depths of ſand our dangerous 
courſe, 
Led by the ſteps of this portentous horſe. 
© His ſteps reluctant preſs the duſty plain, 
But rapid bear him to his kindred main; 
© Thither attend his flight.“ Thus ſpoke the ſeer : 
His pleaſing counſels gratify'd their car. 
* This wondrous tale the tuneful nine recite, 
And as the muſes dictate I muſt write. 1630 
This have I heard, and this as truth proclaim, 
"That you, O princely peers, of deathleſs fame, 
By the joint efforts of united hands, (ſands, 
Twelve days and nights through Lybia's burning 
High on your ſhuulders rais'd the veſſel's weight, 
All that its wemb contain'd, a mighty freight. 
What woes o'ertook them, and what toils befell, 
No verſe can celebrate, no tongue can tell. 
Such brave exploits proclaim'd their godlike line, 
For, as their lineage, were their deeds divine. 1640 
But when Tritonis* lake the chiefs attain, 
They eas'd their ſhoulders, and embark'd again. 
Doom'd to acuter griefs they now are curs'd 
With all the miſeries of burning thirſt; 
Like dogs they run its fury to aſſuage, 
And at a fountain's head ſuppreſs its rage. 
Nor wander'd they in vain ; but ſoon explor'd 
The ſacred ſpot with golden apples ſtor d, 
In Atlas” realm: the ſerpent's wakeful eyes 
Watch' d till but yeſterday the golden prize. 1650 
The fair Heſperides with kind ſurvey 
Tended the ſerpent as they tun'd their lay. 
But, lo! the monſter by Alcides ſlain, 
Beneath a branching pear-tree preſs'd the plain. 
His tail ſtill vibrates, thougH, his ghaſtly head 
And ſpine immenſe lie motionleſs and dead; 
Flies in thick ſwarms his gory ſides ſurround, 
Drink his black blood, and dry the dripping 
| wound, 7 
x 


Made by the darts, whoſe poiſon'd tips detain 
The deadly venom of the Hydra ſlain. 1660 


Their hands they wrung, their golden locks they 

Bat, ſudden as the heroes haſten'd near, 

They to the duſt deſcend and diſappear. 

Struck with the prudigy his eyes ſurvey d, 

Thus to the nymphs obſervant Orpheus pray'd : 

Ve goddeſſes, with blooming beauty bleſs' d, 

Look with benevolence on men diſtreſs'd. 

Whether ye grace the ſplendid courts of Jove, 

Or on this humble carth auſpicious move ; 1670 

Whether to flowery paſtures ye repair, 

And the lov'd name of ſhepherdeſſes bear; 

Illuſtrious nymphs, from ocean ſprung, ariſe, 

Bleſs with a recent view our longing eyes. 

Bid from the thirſty ſvil a torrent burſt, 

Or open ſome hard rock to lake our thirſt, 

Should we again our tatter'd ſails expand, 

And-greet at laſt the dear Achaian land, 

Grateful we then theſe favours will repay, 

And choiceſt offerings on your altars lay: 1689 

No goddels who frequents the court of Jove, 

Shall greafer honour ſhare, or greater love.“ 

Thus Orpheus pray'd, with feeble voice and 
tow : 
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The liſtening nymphs commiſerate their woe, 
Firſt tender grafs they bade the ſoil diſcloſe ; 
Then high above it verdant branches roſe, 
Ere ct and ſtrong, the ſpreading boughs diſplay'd 
Wide o'er the barren ſoil an ample ſhade, | 
A poplar's trunk fair Heſpera receives, 


But Erytheis in an elm remains: 

Each in her tres her proper ſhape retains; 

Stupendous ſight ! firſt Ægle filence broke, 

And kindly thus the ſuppliant band beſpoke : 

* Hither ſome lawlels plunderer came of late, 

Who will reverſe the colour of your fate, 

Yon beaſt he flew for whom we ſorrow now, 
And tere the golden apples from their bough. 

But yeſterday the deſperate giant came ; 

From his black eye-brows flath'd the livid flame: 

A lion's ſhaggy ſkin, beſmear'd with gore, 170t 

Wide o'er his ſhoulders ſpread the monſter wore. 

On his ſtout ſtaff his fearleſs ſtep rely'd, 

And by his deadly dart the ſerpent died, 

He like a ſturdy traveller ſtalk'd along, 
Seeking ſome fount to cool his fiery. tongue. 
With eager haſte he trod the duſty plain, 
And till for water look'd, but look'd in vain, 
To this tall rock, hard by Titonis' lake, 

Some god conducted him his thirſt to flake, 1710 
Struck by his heel its deep foundation ſhook, 
And from the yawning cleſts a torrent broke. 
Prone on the ground the limpid ſtre&ms he (wills; 
And, groveling like a beaſt, his belly fills.” 
Elated with the tale, they ſpeed their courſe, 

To find as Egle told, the fountain's ſource. 

As when aſſembled ants with joint eſſay 
Strive in ſome chink their liſted grain to lay : 
Or as when flies ſome liquid ſweet explore, 
They hang in cluſters round the honied tore; 
Like them the Mynians : ſuch their numbers ſeem, 
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And ſuch their haſte to gather round the ſtream. 


As Ladon's fate the penſive maids deplore, {tore; 


And in a weeping willow Egle grieves. 1690 
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GonjeRuring thus ſome grateful hero ſaid, 


As from the rill refreſh'd he rais'd his head: 


ve gods! though abſent, great Alcides gives 
* Theſe limpid ſtreams; by him each hero lives. 
Come, haſte we now the country to explore, 
And the loſt wanderer to our hoſt reſtore.” 
Inſtant to council roſe th* aſſociate band, 
Selecting heroes to explore the land, 1730 
For nightly winds diſperſing o'er the plains 
The light looſe ſands no ſtep impreſs'd remains. 
Boreas' fleet ſons, who wing their airy flight, 
Sagacious Lynceus bleſs'd with keeneſt fight, - 
Euphemus ſwift of foot, and Cantheus ſpeed : 
Him his brave ſpirit urg'd, and heaven decreed 
To aſk Alcides, on what fatal coaſt 
He left his comrade, Folyphemus loſt. 
When this bold chief had rear'd on Myſian ground, 
And fenc'd with circling walls a city round, 1740 
Wide o'er the country Argo's fate to learn, 
He roam'd, with Argo anxious to return. 
Scarce had his feet Calybian frontiers preſs'd, 
Ere fate conſign'd him to eternal reſt. 
Along the beech with ſtately poplars ſpread, 
They rear'd a tomb in honour of the dead. 
But Lynceus deems, that, o'cr the diſtant lands 
His ſight the long-loſt Hercules, commands, 
Thus ſees the clown, or thinks he can deſcry 1749 
The new moon breaking through a cloudy {ky. 
Back to his comrades haſtes the joyous chief, 
Precludes their further ſearch, and gives their 
mind relief. 
Euphemus ſoon, and Boreas' ſons his friends, 
Whoſe ſearch in empty expectation ends, 
Rejoin d the hoſt : but thee, brave Canthus, ſlain 
Stern fate foredoom'd to preſs the Libyan plain. 
To feaſt his comrades with the grateful prey, 
He forc'd through ſcatter'd flocks his deſperate 
way. 
Sudden his flock to guard the ſhepherd flew, 
And with a rock's huge fragment Canthus flew. 
This ſturdy villager, Capharus nam'd, 1761 
His lofty lineage from Apollo clain'd, 
And Acacallis: conſcious of his might, 
He fear'd no rival, nor declin'd the fight. 
Minos her fire, to Libya's coaſt remov'd 
Fair Acacallis, by the god belov'd. 
To Phebus here a hopeful ſon ſhe gave, 
Amphithemis or Garamans the brave. 
Thy love, Amphithemis, Tritonis crown'd, 
And grac'd thy bed with Naſamon renown'd, 
And bold Caphaurus ; whoſe deciſive blow 1771 
Tranſmitted Canthus to the ſhades below. 
The bloody deed divulg'd to all the hoſt, 
Not long his conqueſt could Caphaurus boaſt. 
They to its ſepulchre the corſe convey, 
Weeping ; and make the ſhepherd's flocks their 


prey. 

To Pluto's realms prophetic Mopſus fled, 
And join'd on that ſad day the mighty dead. 

ith fate's decrees muſt mortal man comply, 
And the wile ſeer in ſpite of preſcience die. 1780 
For, ſhelrer'd from the fierce meridian ray, 
Beneath a ſandy bank a ſerpeat lay. | 

nnoxious till incens'd, he ne'er annoy'd 


But ſtrove ih” affrighted traveller to avoid, 


But all whome'er the foodful earth contains, 

Who feel his darted venom in their veins, 

Nor long, nor diſtant deem the dreary road, 

That leads direct to Pluto's dark abode. - 

His fangs infix'd when once the wretches feel, 

In vain would medicine's god attempt to heal. 

For when brave Perſeus (this her godlike ſon 1791 

His mother oftener nam'd Eurymedon) 

O'er Libya flew, the Gorgon's head to bring, 

Freſh ſlain and dripping, to th' expecting king, 

From every drop that dyed the ſoil with blood, 

A ſerpent ſprung, and thus increas'd the brood. . 

The monſter's ſpiry tail raſh Mopſus preſs'd 

With his unheeding foot his tortur'd breaſt _ 

Upward he turn'd, and writh'd his ſpires around, 

Then with his venom'd fang infix'd a deadly 
wound. 1509 

Medea trembled and her female train : 

Fearleſs he bathes the wound, nor heeds the pain, 

But now, loſt wretch ! each ſenſe is clos'd and 
dead, ſpread. 

And o'er his ſinking eyes death's gloomy ſhade is 

Prone to the duſt he falls: his cold remains 

Preſs w.th unwieldy weight the deſert plains. 

His faithful friends, and Jaſon with the reſt, 

Weep o'er the corſe, with heartfelt grief im- 
preſs'd. | 

His fleſh all putrid from the taint within, 1809 

And hanging round him looſe his flabby ſxin, 

The burning ſun unable long to bear, 

His buſy comrades, with officious care, 

Deep in the ſoil conceal their delving ſpade, 

And ſoon a decent ſepulchre was made. | 

Men, matrons, all, as round the grave they flock, 

Lamenting loud ſele& the ſacred lock: 

His corſe the bright-arm'd heroes thrice ſurround, 

And raiſe in ſeemly form the hallow'd mound, 

Then haſten to their ſhip : the ſouthern breeze 

Curl'd, as it blew, the ſurface of the ſeas. 1820 

lo ſad ſuſpenſe, ſtill wiſhing to forſake, 

And croſs with favouring gales Tritonis' Ike, 

They loiter long, and waſte the uſeful day 

In idle conteſt, and in vain delay. 

A ſerpent thus, long ſcorch'd with ſummer's 

heat, 

Winds to ſome ſecret chink, his cool retreat. 

Enrag'd he hiſſes, rears his creſt on high, 

And furious darts his fire-emitting eye, 

Lill haply he the wiſh'd-for chink pervade, ' 

And in its cool receſs ſecure a ſhade. 1330 

Uncertain thus, the ſhip explor'd in vain 

The lake's wide mouth that open'd to the main. 

With pious care, as Orpheus gives command, 

They place Apollo's tripod on the ſtrand; 

That thoſe auſpicious powers the coaſt who-guard, 

Pleas'd with th' oblation, may their toils reward. 

Clad like a youth, before them ſtood confeſs'd 

The mighty Triton: in his hands he preſs'd 

The gather'd ſoil; this amicable ſign 

He to the heroes held, and ſpoke benign : 

* The hoſpitable pledge my hand extends, 
© The beſt I now can give, accept, my friends. 
Would you o'er ocean's paths your courſe diſ- 

. [learn, 


cern, 
And learn the tracks which ſtrangers wiſh to 


1840 
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Hear! from my fire, the monarch of the main, 
* I boaſt my ſcience ; o'er theſe ſeas 1 reign. 
* Perchance ev'n you, though diſtant far you 
ES... | 1847 
May recogniſe Eurypylus's name, 
© In Libya born.“ He ſaid: Euphemus tock 
The proffer d foil, and thus reſponſive ſpoke : 
„I ſuch thy knowledge, friendly chief, explain 
«© Where Atthis lies, where rolls the Cretan main, 
1 Reluctant ſail'd we towards the Libyan coaſt, 
„ By angry heaven and adverſe tempelts toſt: 
« By land, with Argo o'cr our ſhoulders caſt, 
« We toil'd, and launch'd her in this lake at laſt. 
Nor can we yet our certain courſe deviſe, 1857 
Where full in proſpect Pelops' realms will rife,” 
He ſaid : his hand out- ſtretching, Triton ſhow 
The lake's wide mouth, and ſea expos'd to view, 
* Where the lake blackens, and its waters fleep, 
Expect, he cries, * a paſlage to the deep. _ 
* Obſerve the cliffs high towering on each fide, 


And through the ſtreight they form your veſſel 


6 guide. [Kies, 
© There, above Crete, where, mingling with the 
© Yan ocean ſpreads, the land of Pelops“ lies. 
When to the right th' expanded 'ake ye leave, 
© And the fafe ſeas your mighty freight receive, 
© Still cautious ccaſt along the winding ſtrand, 

Till you the cape's projecting ſides command : 
© Your courſ?, that cape once doubled, fafe pur- 

© ſue, 4371 

© Your ſhip, uninjur'd, and undaunted you. 
Thus gladden'd, go; nor let your yigorous arms 
© Droop with fatigue, and ſhake with vain alarms.” 

Heartening he ſpoke : the decks they reafcend, 
And, rowing brilk, to croſs the lake contend. 
The proffer'd tripod friendly Triton takes, 

And hides his head beneath the dimpling Jakes. 
Thus with the coſtly prize the god withdrew, 
Inſtant inviſible to mortal view. 1880 
Inſpir'd with jay, that ſome ſuperior gueſt 

Had comfort given them, and with counte! bleſs'd, 
The choiceſt ſheep they bade their leader flay, 
And to the power benign due honours pay. 
He to the galley's poop with ſpeed convey'd 
The choiceſt ſheep, and, as he offer'd, pray d: 

© Dread deity, who late conſpicuous ſtood 
On the clear margin of this rolling flood, 
Whether great Fricon's name delight thine ear, 
© Triton, whom all the watery gods revere : 1890 
© Or occan's daughters, as they found thy fame, 

* Thee mighty Nereus, or thee Phorcuns name, 
Be bountcous {till : bid all our labours ceaſe, 
And reinſtate us in our native Greece." 

Thus pray'd the chief, as on the poop he ſtood, 
And ſunk the flaughter'd victim in the flood. 
His head above the billows Triton rear'd, 

And in his proper ſtape the god appear'd. 

As when, intent his fiery ſtced to train, 
The horſeman leads him to the duſty plain, 1900 
His floating mane firm twilted in his hand. 
He runs, yet holds him ſubje& to command: 
Superb he paces, by his maſter led, 
Curvetting ſtill. and toſſing high his head. 
His bits, all white with gather'd foam around, 
Craunch'd by his reſtleſs jaw, aloud reſound: 


q 
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Thus Triton's hands the veſſel's head ſuſtain, 
And ſafely guide her to the ſeas again, 

His every Iimb, down to his ſwelling loin, 
Proclaims his lik-nef* to the powers divine. 1976 
Below his loin his tapering tail extends; 
Arch'd like a whale's, on either ſide it bends, 
Two pointed fins, prejetting from his ſide, 
Cleave, as he ſcuds along th' oppoſing tide. 
Acute and tapering, theſe indented thorns 

A ſemblance bear to Phœbe's budding horns, 
His arm conducts her, till, from danger ſree, 
She rides emboſom'sd in the open ſea. 


! This prodigy the ſhouting warriors ſaw, 
Impreſs'd at once with gratitude and awe. 


192% 
Here ſnatter'd ſhips Argous' port receives, ' 
Here tokens of her voyage Argo leaves : 

To Triton here, high-towering o'er the ſtrand, 
And here to Neptune ſtately altars ſtand. 

For here they linger'd oat one uſeleſs day; 

But with freth breezes ſail'd at morn away. 

Far to the right they leaye the deſert land, 

And the ſtretch d canvaſs to the winds expand. 
Gaining mid ocean with returning light, 1929 
The doubled cape diminiſh'd from their ſight. 
The zephyr's ceaſing, roſe the ſouthern gale, 


And cheer'd the ſhouting heroes as they ſail. 


t The evening ſtar now lifts, as daylight fades, 

t His golden circlet in the deepening ſhades; 

+ Stretch'd at his eaſe the weary labvurer ſhares 

A ſweet forgetfulneſs of human cares: 

At once in filence fleep the ſinking wales, 

+ The maſt they drop, aud furl the flagging 
ſails; a 1939 

t All night, all day, they ply their bending oars 

Towards Carpathus, and reach the rocky ſhores; 

t Thence Crete they view, cmergiag trum the 
main; 

j The queen of ifles; but Crete they view in vain. 

ft There Tagus mountaius huris with all their 


woods; 
+} Whole ſcas roll back, and toſſing ſwell in floods, 
t Amaz'd the towering monſter they ſurvey, 
t And trembling view the interdicted bay. 
{ His birth he drew from giants ſprung from oak, 
t Or the hard entrails of the ſtubborn rock: 
t Fierce guard of Crete! who thrice each yeat 
explorcs [ ſhores, 
t The trembling ifle, and ſtrides from ſhores to 
A form of living braſs! one part beneath 1951 
t Alone he bears, a part to let in death, 
t Where o'er the ankle fwells the turgid vein, | 
t Soft to the ſtroke, and ſenſible of pain. 
Pining with want, and ſunk in deep diſmay, 
From Crete far diſtant had they ſail'd away, 
But the fair ſorcereſs their ſpeed repreſs'd, 
And thus the crew diſconſolate addreſs'd : 
Attend. This monſter, ribb'd with brals 2- 
© round, 
My art, 1 ween, will level to the ground. 1969 
© Whate'er his name, his ftrength however great, 
Still, not immortal, muſt he yield to fate. 
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© But from the far-thrown fragments ſafe retcear, 
« Till proftrate fall the giant at my feet.“ 
She ſaid : retiring at her {age command, 
They wait the movement of her magic hand, 
Wide o'er her face her purple veil the ſpread, 
And climb'd the lofty decks, by Jaſon led. 
And now her magic arts Medea tries; 
Bids the red furies, dogs of Orcus, rife, - 1970 
t That, ſtarting dreadful ſrom t internal he, 
Ride heaven in ſtorms, and all that breatics 
invade. | 
Thrice ſhe applies the power of magic pray'r, 
Thrice, heliward bencing, mutters charms in 
air; fly, 
Then, turning towards the foe, bids miſchicf 
And looks deſtruction, as ſhe points her eye. 
j Then ſpectres, riſing from Fartarean bow'rs, 
+ Howl round in air, or grin along the ſhores. } 
Father Supreme ! what fears my breaſt annoy, 
Since not diſeaſe alone can life deſtroy, 1980 
Or wounds inflicted ſate's decrees fulfil, 
But magic's ſecret arts have pow'r to kill ! 
For, by Medea's incantations plied, 
Enfeebled ſoon the brazen monſter died. 
4 While rending up the earth in wrath he throws 
Rock after rock againft th' acrial foes, 
} Lo! frantic as he ſtrides, a ſudden wound 
} Burſts the liſe-vein, and blood o'erſpreads the 
ground, X 
As from a ſurnace, in a burning flood 
t Pours melting lead, ſo pours in ſtreams his 
blood: 1990 
And now he ſtaggers, as the ſpirit flies, 
He faints, he ſinks, he tumbles, and he dies. 
} As ſome huge cedar on a mountain's brow, 
t Pierc'd by the ſtcel, expects a final blow, 
} Awhile it totters with alternate ſway, | 
t Till freſhening breezes through the branches 
(ſound, 


play; 
. | Then tumbling downward with a thundering 


$ Headlong it falls, and fpreads a length of 
ground : | 

} So, as the giant falls, the ocean roars, 

Outſtretch'd he lies, and covers halt the ſhores. + 
Crete thus deliver'd from this baneful peſt, 

The Minyans unmoleſted ſank to reſt. 2002 

Soon as Aurora's orient beams appear, 

A temple they to Cretan Pallas rear. 

With water ftor'd, once more the buſy train 

Embark, and laſh the foamy brine again. 

Aſſiduous all with equal ardour glow 

Diſtant to leave Salmonis* loſty brow, 

As o'er the Eretan deep the galley flew, 

Around them night her ſable mantle threw;' 

Pernicious night, whoſe all-inveſting ſhade 

Nor ſtars nor Phœbe's brighter rays pervade. 

Thick darkneſs, or from heaven or hell pro- 

found, 

Spread, as it roſe, its rueful ſhades around. 

Uncertain whether, on huge billows toſt, 

Sublime they ſail, or ſink to Pluto's coaſt, 

Uncertain where the burſting wave may throw, 

They to the ſea commit their weal or woe. 

Jaſon aloud, with lifted hands, addreſs' d 

ike god of day to ſuecour the diftreſs'd, 202 


2 


| 


To load Amyclæ and Ortygia's ſhore. 
Attentive to his tears and meek requeſt, 
Phabus from heaven deſcends, and ſtands con- 
te(-'d, . 

Where, frowning hideous o'er the deeps below, 
{he rocks of Melans lift their ſhaggy brow. 
Awhile on one of theſe he takes his ſtand, 
His golden bow high lifting in his hand; 
Aſſiſted by whoſe far- reflected light, 
An iſle of ſmall extent att racts their ſight, 
Amid the Sporades; againſt it ſtood 
Hippuris, circled by the rolling flood. 
Their anchors here they drop. Aurora's ray 
Glimmer'd, and ſunk before the light of day. 
A temple here o'cr-arch'd with woods, they raiſe, 
And bid an altar to Apollo blaze, | : 
On whom the name Æglete they beſtow ; 
For here the god diſplay'd his beamy bow. 2040 
Here, ſince on Argo's crew all bright he ſhone, 
By the name Anaphe the iſle is known, 
The ſcanty produce of this barren iſle 
To Phœbus they on humble altars pile. 
Each fair Phæacian in Medca's train, 
Who oft had ſeen the fatted oxen flain® 
in king Alcinoũs' court, in laughter joins 
At ſight of waters pour'd on burning pines. 
With wel; diſſ-mbled wrath the chiefs reprove 
The laughing damſels, and the mirth they love. 
A wordy altercation ſoon began, 2051 
And plcaſaut raillery through the circle ran. 
Hence, to Æglete, on this feſtive day, 
All who in Anaphe due honours pay, 
Maidens and men, a mix'd aſſembly, join 
In friendly conteſts and debates benign. 

The halfers now were looſen'd from their hold, 
And unreſtrain'd in ocean Argo roll'd, 
When thus the dream of night, yet uneffac'd, 
Revering Maia's fon, Euphemus trac'd. 2060 
How, with cloſe graſp the facred clod c eſs' d, 
Stream'd with a milky current at his breat. 
And from this clod, though ſmall, his wondering 

eyes 

Beheld a lovely female form ariſe. 
Charm'd with the beauteous fair, he ſoon refign'd 
To nuptial joys his love-devoted mind, 
Lamenting ſtill that he the maid ſhould wed, 
Whom at his foſtering breaſt with milk he fed. 

« Thy children's nurſe am I, (the fair began, 
Accoſting mild the diſconcerted man) 
© But not thy daughter: I from Triton came; 


„(Triton and Libya my parents” name) 


« He fix'd near Anaphe my watery cell, [dwell. 
« And bade me here with Nereus' daughters 
* Eut row | haſten towards the ſun's bright ray, 
Aud to thy race the choiceſt boon convey.” 
Ibis dream recurring to his mind again, 
He told the leader of the gallant train, 
Who, long revolving, thus at length reveal'd 
Thoſe myltic truths che-Pythic ſhrine conceal'd 2 
* Ye gods! what glory waits thy valorous 
© deeds, | 


| © What fame, Euphemus, to thy toil ſuceeeds! 


377 
The tears faſt trickling down his ſorrowing ſace, 


He vow'd with gifts the Delphic ſhrine to grace, 
| He vow'd with choiceſt gifts, an ample ore, 
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For, when in ocean's bed this earth you fling, 

© Thence (ſo the gods ordain) an iſle ſhall ſpring; 
© Here ſhall thy children's children late repoſe. 
Triton this hoſpitable gift beſtows : 

© He tore from Afric's coaſt the treaſur'd ſoil ; 

* To him, of all the gods, aſcribe the iſle.” 

Thus ſpoke he preſcient, nor in vain divin'd: 
Euphemus heard him with attentive mind: 2090 
Tranſported with the preſage, forth he ſprung, 
And the myſterious clod in ocean flung. 

Inſtant emerging ſrom the refluent tides, 
Calliſte's iſle diſplay'd its wave-waſh'd ſides, 
Nurſe of Euphemus' race : in days of yore, 
They dwelt on Sintian Lemnos' ſooty ſhore. 
Exil'd from Lemnos by Etrurian force, 

To Sparta's friendly walls they bent their courſe : 
EjeRed thence, Theras, Auteſion's heir, 

Bade him to fam'd Calliſte's iſle repair; 2100 
His name it took: th' events we now diſplay 
Were unaccuſtom'd in Euphemius' day. 

Vaſt tracts of ocean palſs'd, the joyous hoſt 
Steer'd towards, and anchor'd on Ægina's coaſt, 
They here propoſe a trial of their kill; 

What chief can firſt th: weighty hucket fill, 


And, ere his fellows intercept his way, 
Firſt to the ſhip the watery ſtore convey, 
For parching thirſt, and winds that briſkly blew, 
To the fleet courſe inclin'd the gallant crew. 2110 
His bucket now, repleniſh'd at the ſprings, 
Each ſtout Theſſalian on his ſhoulder brings; 
Intent the palm of conqueſt to obtain, 
He ſcours with ſpeedy foot acroſs the plain. 

Hail, happy race of heroes, and repay 
With tributary praiſe my tuneful lay ! 
With pleaſure ſtill may diſtant times rehearſe 
And added years on years exalt my verſe ! 
For here I fix the period of your woes, 2119 
And with your glorious toils my numbers cloſe. 
Your galley looſen'd from Ægina's ſhore, 
Waves diſcompos'd, and winds detain'd no more, 
Serene he ſail'd beſide th' Achaian ſtrand, 
Where Cecrops' towers the ſubject main come 

mand, | 

Where oppoſite Eubcea Aulis lies, 
And where the Locrian cities lofty riſe, 
Till Pagaſæ her friendly port diſplay'd, 
Where rode triumphant Argo ſafe embay'd, | 
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Ver. 1. Tur firſt and ſecond books contain, as | 


we have ſeen, the voyage of the Argonautsto Col- 
. chis. In the book we are now entering upon, the 
poet has given us an account of the route they 
took on their return. And, in order to throw 
the utmoſt variety into his poem, he has con- 
ducted them to Greece by a way altogether new 
and unknown. He makes them fail up the Iſter, 
and by an arm of that river, to the Eridanus, 
and from thence to the Rhone. Apollonius's geo- 
graphy is, in many inſtances, very exceptionable, 
The licence which poets are allowed, guidlibet au- 
dendi, is his beſt excuſe for inaccuracies of this 
kind. Scaliger, who ſeldom ſpares our author, 
does not ſcruple to aſſert, that, quod attinet ad 
* ſitum orbis terrarum, ſane imperitus regionum 
„ fuit Apollonius. De Iſtro, dit bonii! quas nu- 
% gas.“ But let it be remembered, that not only 
poets have trifled in their deſcriptions of this ri- 
ver, but that hiſtorians and geographers, who have 
attempted to explain its courſe, have given very 
different and inconſiſtent accounts of it. Many 
curious traditions, and entertaining pieces of an- 
cient Greek hiſtory are. interſperſed throughout 
this book. The ſpeeches of Medea can never be 
enough admired, Her ſentiments are admirably 
ſuited to her condition ; they are fimple, unaffec- 
ted, and calculated to raiſe our pity. Our poet 
has diſplayed a luxuriant fancy in his deſcription of 
the nuptials of Jaſon and Medea; and he has 
painted the diſtreſſes of his Argonauts, on the coaſt 


of Africa, in the moſt glowing colours. This book 
appears, indeed, in every view of it, equal, if not 
ſuperior, to any of the foregoing. We meet with 
ſome obſcurities. The tranſlator confeſſes his in- 
ability to aſcertain the true ſenſe of every intri- 
cate paſſage. Let it, however, be ſome allevia- 
tion of his errors, that his guides have been but 
few, and they not always the moſt intelligent; 


and that no part of this book, except only the 


ſtory of Talus, has appeared in an Engliſh dreſs, 
before the preſent verfion was publiſhed. 
Ver. 32. The cuſtom of kiſſing beds, columns, 


and doors, before they were obliged to quit them, 


occurs frequently in the Greek tragedians. 

Ver. 33. It was cuſtomary for young women, 
before the nuptial ceremony was performed, to 
preſent their hair to ſome deity, to whom they 
had particular obligations. Medea, therefore, pre- 
vious to her departure and marriage with Jaſon, 
preſents a lock of hair to her mother, to be de po- 
ſited by her in the tenple of ſome deity to whom 
it was conſecrated. 

Ver. 64. Latmos was a mountain' in Caria, in 
whoſe cave the moon was ſaid by the poets to 
viſit Endymion. Thus, in Valerius Flaccus, who 
ſcems to have had this paſſage in his eye, we 
read; | | 


Latmius zſtiva reſidet venator in umbra, 
Dignus amore deæ; velatis cornibus et jam 


Luna venit. Lib. viii, 29, 
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Ver. 92. Several parts of the body were con- 
ſidered by the ancients as the ſeats of virtues and 
vices, of good and bad qualities. Modeſty was 
aſſigned to the eyes, ſagacity and deriſion to the 
noſe, pride and diſdain to the eye-brows, and pity 
to the knees; which, it was cuſtomary for ſup- 
pliants, when they made their requeſts, to touch 
and emhrace with reverence. 

Ver. 123. Xenophon, de Venatione, makes the 
ſame obſervation, ig rows, exire diluculo, The 
ſame remark is made by Oppian and others. 

Ver. 143. This noble hyperbole was copied by 
Virgil, B. vii. v. 515. where, ſpeaking of Alecto, 
he ſays, 


With her full force a mighty horn ſhe winds; 

Th' infernal ſtrain alarms the gathering hinds, 

The dreadful ſummon the deep ſoreſt took; 

The words all thunder'd, and the mountains ſhook. 

The lake of Trivia heard the note profound; 

The Veline fountains trembled at the ſound ; 

The thick ſulphureous floods of hoary Nar 

Shook at the blaſt that blew the flames of war : 

Pale at the piercing call, the mothers preſt 

With ſhricks their f.arting infants to the breaſt. 
Pit. 


This circumſtance of the mothers claſping their 
infants to their breaſts, is a very tender and affe&- 
ing one, The poets ſeem particularly fond of it. 
We meet with it in the Troades of Euripides; 
and Camoens, in his imitation of theſe ſtriking 
pallages in Apollonius and Virgil, was too ſenſible 

of its beauty to omit it, 


Such was the tempeſt of the dread alarms, 
The babes that prattled in their nurſes) arms 
Shrick d at the ſounds : with ſudden cold impreſt, 
The mothers ſtrain'd the infants to the breaſt, 
And ſhook with horror. — 

The Luſiad, B. iv. p. 124+ 


Ver. 202. Mr. Warton is of opinion, that Vir- 
gil had this beautiful paſſage in his eye in the ſol- 
lowing lines : 

Expleri nequit, atque oculis per ſingula voluit, 
Miraturque, interque manus et brachia verſat. 
An. viii. v. 618, 


And thus Spenſer, in his Faery;Queene : 


But Triſtram then deſpoiling that dead knight 
Of all thoſe goodly ornaments of praiſe, 
Long fed his greedy eyes with the fair light 
Of the bright metal, ſhining like ſun-rays; 
Handling and turning them a thouſand ways. 
B vi. c. 2. ſt. 39. 

Ver. 292. By Selene, and Selenia, is meant the 
ark, of which the moon 'was only an emblem ; 
and from thence the Arcades, or Arkites, had the 
appellation of Selenitz. When, therefore, it is ſaid 
that the Arcades were prior to the moon, it 
means only, that they were conſtituted into a na- 
tion before the worſhip of the ark prevailed, and 
before the firſt war upon earth commenced, &ry- 
ent. This boaſt of the' Arcadians, that they were 
a nation before the moon gave light to the world, 
is alſo thus accounted for by ſome ingenious wri- 


* 


2 


ters: the Greeks generally ordered their affairs 
according to the appearance of the moon, eſpe- 
cially thoſe two of the new and full moon. The 
Spartans held it criminal to begin any great de- 
ſign till after they had confidered the moon, as 
ſhe appeared when new and at the full, The Ar- 
cadians, contrary to this general cuſtom of the 
Greeks, tranſacted all their buſineſs of importance 
before the appearance of the new moon, or that 
of the full; and were, therefore, called in deriſion, 
rp, for their neglect of this religious cere- 
mony. Which term of reproach the Arcadians 
applied to their commendation, and ſhrewdly af. 
firmed, that they were entitled to this epithet, he. 
cauſe their nation was more ancient than the 
moon. 

Ver. 301. Seſoſtris not only overran the coun» 
tries which Alexander afterwards invaded ; but 
croſſed both the Indus and the Ganges; and thence 
penetrated into the eaſtern ocean. He then turu- 
ed to the north, and attacked the nations of Scy- 
thia; till he at laſt arrived at the Tanais, which 
divides Europe and Afia, Here he founded a co- 
lony ; leaving behind him ſome of his people, as 
he had juſt before done at Colchis. He ſubdued 
Aſia Minor, and all the regions of Europe; where 
he erected pillars with hieroglyphical inſcriptions, 
denoting, that theſe parts of the world had been 
ſubdued by the great Sefoſtris or Seſooſis Diode 
res. Sic. L. i. p. 49. Apollonius Rhodius, who 
is thought to have been a native of Egypt, ſpeaks 
of the exploits of this prince, but mentions no 
name ; not knowing, perhaps, by which properly 
to diſtinguiſh him, as he was repreſented under fo 
many. He repreſents him as conquering all Aſia 


and Europe; and this in times fo remote, that 


many of the cities which he built, were in ruing 
before the era of the Argonauts. Bryant. 

Ver. 311. The Colchians, ſays the Scholiaſt, 
ſtill retain the laws and cuſtoms of their fore» 
fathers; and they have pillars of ſtone, upon which 
are engraved maps of the continent and of the 
ocean. The poet calls theſe pillars z/22z45; which, 
we are told, were of a ſquare figure, like obeliſks. 
"Theſe delineations had been made of old, and 
tranſmitted to the Colchians by their forefathers ; 
which forefathers were from Egypt. The Egyp- 
tians were very famous for geometrical knows» 
ledge. All the flat part of this country being 
overflowed, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that they 
made uſe of this ſcience to determine their lands, 
and to make out their ſeveral claims at the retreat 
of the waters. Bryant, 

Ver. 451. Thus Dido, in a fit of deſpondency 
and rage, threatens Eneas: 


Et cum frigida mors anima ſeduxerit artus, 
Omnibus umbra locis adero. En. iv. 385. 


Ver. 526. Our poet, whenever he introduces 
moral ſentences, which is but ſeldom, takes care 
to do it with the utmoſt propriety ; at a time 
when the occaſion warrants the ufe of them, and 
gives additional force and luſtre to the truths 
which they convey. Virgil has adopted this ſen» 


| timent of Apollonius on a ſimilat occalion ; 
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Improbe amor, quid non mortalia pectora cogis ! 

| An. iv. 412. 
Ver. 412. From the Greek word Eyes, in the 
original, Mr. Bryant has taken occaſion to give 
us the following curious account of Cupid and his 
emblems: Iris, the rainbow, ſeems to have been 
expreſſed Eiras, by the Egyptians. Out of Eiras 
the Greeks formed Eros, a god of love; whom 
they annexed to Venus, and made her ſon. And 
finding that the bow was his ſymbol, inſtead of 
the Iris, they gave him a material bow, with the 
addition of a quiver and arrows, Being furniſhed 
with theſe implements of miſchief, he was ſup- 
poſed to be the bane of the world. 

Ver. 350. The remorſe and concern. of Medea 
are very ſtrongly expreſſed by this ſimple action, 
of turning aſide and concealing her face from the 
ſcene of barbarity. Signs are ſometimes more 
ſignificant than words, however cloquent and pa- 
- thetic; and ſilence is often the ſureſt indication of 

| heart-felt ſorraw. | 

Ver. 613. Cadmus ſettling in Baotia, married 
Harmonia, or Hermione, the daughter of Venus 

Mars. A conſpiracy being formed againſt him, 
he was obliged to quit Bœotia, and retire with his 
wife into Illyricum. They are ſaid by the poets 
to have geen transformed into ſerpents. Of this 
transformation, and of the tomb, which the peo- 
ple of Illyricum erected to their memory, Diony- 
nus thus ſpeaks: 


301g rrenudin Thuboy, 
TupuCov, ov *Appovins Kadjord Ts n kv. 
Kiitt vag vis pi τνννẽ˖, tyeves ,v, 
o rror ar Iopned A ο,νν pert y g%⁰⁴mLœjN lr 
Ver. 649. By Megara, the daughter of Creen 
king of Thebes, Hercules had ſeveral ſons, whom 
he flew in a fit of madneſs. Soon after this 
flaughter be leſt Thebes, and received expiation 
for the murder at Athens, according to ſome; 
but accordiag to our poct, at Macris. 
Ver. 689. In the original, 


Mundo & d Teio TAGS, dci d 
Aung. 

Juno, anxious for the ſafety of her crew, and 
knowing they mult viſit Circe's iſle, raifed a 
ſtorm for that purpoſe ; which drove them back, 
up the Chronian ſea, as far as the iſland Electris. 
By thus changing their direction, ſhe ſhortened 
their voyage, and haſtened their approach to the 
iſland of Citce. | 

Ver. 727. There are ſo many inconſiſtent fa- 
bles among the ancients, reſpecting the country 
and ſituation of the Hyperboreans, that modern 
geographers have not been able to reconcile them. 
Sce Gefner de Navigationibus extra columnes Herculis, 
Prel. 2. 

Callimachus, in his hymn to Delos, ſpeaks of 
them as a people of high antiquity, Pindar places 
them near the Iles of the Bleſt, which were ſup- 
poſed to have been oppoſite to Mauritania, and 
celebrates their rites. Se Olymp. Od. iii. and Pyth. 
. 
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Ver. 728. Jupiter, incenſed that Aſculapiug 
had reſtored Hippolitus to life, deſiroyed him 
with his thunder. Apollo, willing to revenge 
the death of his ſon, direQed his darts againſt the 
Cyclops, by whoſe hands the thunder of Jupiter 


him from heaven. See Firg. Anu. vii. v. 764. 
Ver. 775. In the * 


——i Unie àπαμνau-V² re ap orTts 

e AνůAGxxgoiñ di x47 AνννÜαν Ki urreu 

Ext Ass. 

The firſt line is obſcure; for it may either mean, 
that they made uſe of the Jg as ILY YIouara, 
or frigiles, for rubbing ; or that, in rubbing, the 
ſweat dropped on the ſtones, egi, and diſcolour- 
ed them. If this ſenſe be the true one, the fol- 
lowing lines may, perhaps, be ſomewhat leſs ex- 
ceptionable than thoſe already given: 


To cleanſe their ſides from copious ſweet they 
_ toll, | 
Which, trickling down, diſtain'd the chalky ſoil, 


This paſſage will receive ſome illuſtration from 
Ariſtotle, wig] Savwariuv axwoudrin who afferts, 
that among other monuments of the Argonautic 
expedition this was one, 2d ix} Toy iEus Liyout 
voy, Wag Toy aiyrakoy v.rifeus Paviv Eva Worihas, 
TaUTE; di e "EXAnvs, oi Thy vioov oixavits, Aiyouoi, 
Thy go Aachy 47d TWY SAEYYIOKATWN, Wy Wore 
Ac ,es. 6 

Ver. 783. We have the fulleſt deſcription of 
Circe\and her habitation in the Toth Odyſſ. ef 
Homer: from which book ſucceeding pocts have 
been ſupplied with ample materiale, to aſſiſt them 
in drefling out this entertaining fiction. 

It is entertaining to obſerve, how different poets 
have written on the ſame or ſimilar ſubjects. And 
according as they have acquitted themſelves in 
working them up, we may form a judgment of 
their taſte and genius. 

Ver. 932. Others aſcribe this diſcovery to Pro- 
metheus, for which Jupiter promiſed to releaſe 
him frem his chains. | 

Ver. 946. The ſtory here alluded to, is men- 
tioned by ſeveralef the ancient mythologiſts, Me- 
dea, when in Elyſium, or the Fortunate Iſlands, 
gained the affections of Achilles, who then dwelt 
in thoſe regions and married her. Ihe ancients 
are by no means conſiſtent in their accounts of 
theſc Elyſian fields. Some affirm them to be in 
the moon, others in the milky way. But it is 
more generally ſuppoſed, that they are ſituated in 
ſome fertile and pleaſant region on earth. Se: 
Homer's Odyf. B. iv. and the note to v. 765 of Poe. 
Tranf. and Gejner de Inſulis Brat. Præl 2 

Ver. 1016. 'Thus Ceres, when ſhe undertcok 
to bring up Triptolemus, in order to render him 
immortal, fed him all day with celeſtial food, and 
covered him all night with burning embers. His 
father Eluſinus, obſerving this, expreſſed his fears 
for his child. Ceres, diſpleaſed with the beha- 
viour, ſtruck him dead, but couferred immortalit/ 
| on his fon. | 


— 


was formed. The god, for this offence, baniſhed 
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Ver. 1047. The Syrens were Cuthite and Ca- 
naanitiſh prieſts, who had founded temples, which 
were rendered more than ordinary famous on ac- 
count of the women, who officiated. With their 
muſic they enticed ſtrangers into the purlieus of 
their temples, and then put them to death. The 
female part of their choirs were maintained for a 
twofold purpoſe ; both on account of their yoices 
and their beauty. They were laid o be the chil- 
dren of the muſe Terpſichore; by which is meant 
only, that they were the daughters of harmony 
Bryant. | | 

Orpheus, in the Argonautics aſcribed to him, 
has not only mentioned theſe ſyrens, but given us 
the ſong, alluded to by Apollonius, which was fo 
efficacious as to prevent the ill effects of the ſy- 
rens' muſic, We have the moſt particular de- 
ſcription of theſe enchantreſſes in the 12th book 
of Homer's Odyſſey. 

Ver. 1054. Among others, whom Ceres ſent 
in ſearch of her daughter Proſerpine, were the ſy- 
rens. She is ſaid to have given them wings, to 
enable them to explore the country with greater 
eaſe and expedition. 

Ver. 1086. Theſe flaming billows, muſt have 
been very alarming to the ſailors, who were igno- 
rant of the cauſe of them, The poet has there- 
fore, in his deſcription of Scylla and Charybdis, 
with great judgment ſelected theſe remarkable ap- 
pearances, which could not fail to excite terror 


and aſtoniſhment. 


Ver. 1091. Virgil, in his 1ſt Æneid, has made 
uſe of the aſſiſtance of the ſea-nymphs on a ſimilar 
occaſion. 


Cymothoe ſimul et Triton adnixus, acuto 
Detrudunt naves ſcopulo. 


And Camoens, who ſeems to have been parti- 
cularly pleaſed with this deſcription, has, in imi- 
tation of it, ſummoned together a vaſt number of 
lea-nymphs to reſcue the navy from deſtruction, 
See B. ii. p. 48. 

Ver. 1151. One would not expect to ſind in ſo 
grave a writer as Heſiod any thing like that low 
kind of wit, which the double ſenſe of words gives 
riſe to. The taſte of the ancients, it has been ſaid, 
was too good for theſe fooleries. Yet his learned 
annotator is of opinion, that Heſiod has availed 
himſelf of the ambiguity of the word widos. He 
thus diſcuſſes this curious ſubject in a note on ver. 
180 in Theog. 

Omninò exiſtimo Heſiodum, et qui eum hac in 


re anteceſſerunt, aut ſequuti ſunt, luſiſſe in ambi- j 


guo. Vox Andes duo ſiguificabat, pudenda et con- 
ſilium cumque audiſſent Saturnum patri @Teripuy 
andes, data opera ita rem acceperunt, quaſi narra- 
retur ei pudenda reſecuiſſe, ut 7:9x702oyiais, quas 
hac de re habent, locus daretur, quamvis probe 
ſcirent conſilium ſeu conſiliarios intelligi, quorum 


ſuaſu Theſſalii excedere goattus fuerat Saturnus. 


Hoſce conſiliarios fugavit, et navibus in Aſiam re- 
dire coegit. | 
Ver. 1281. Thus Pycteus.] (Note, it ought to be 
NyFeus). Antiope, the daughter of Nycteus, was 
deflowered by Jupiter in the form of a ſatyr. To 
Trans, II. 
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avoid the anger of her father, ſhe fled to Sicyon, 
a city in Peloponneſus : where ſhe was protected 
by Epops. Nycteus at his death requeſted his 
brother Lycus to lay ſiege to Sicyon, but to ſhow 
no compaſſion to Antiope. He, willing to com- 
ply with the requeſt of Nycteus, beſieged the city, 
killed Epops, and took Antiope priſoner, 


ſius. Having been informed by the oracle, that 
his grandſon ſhould bereave him of his life and 
crown, he ſhut her up in a tower of braſs. But 
Jupiter, according to the fable, made his way 
through the roof in a ſhower of gold. The 
meaning of which fable is; Pretus, who was ſur- 
named Jupiter, bribed the keepers, and having 
thus gained acceſs to the priſoner, made her the 
mother of Perſeus. Acriſius being apprized of 
this illicit commerce, and the fruits of it, ordered 
the mother and her . ſon to be locked up in 3 
cheſt, and thrown into the ſea. | 
Ver. 1338. Jupiter being in love with Semele, 
Juno concerted the following ſcheme for the de- 
{truftion of her rival. She appeared to Semele 
in the ſhape of Berod, a nurſe, and inſinuated to 
her, that if her lover were really Jupiter, he 
would not diſguiſe himſelf like a mortal: and 
that the certainty of his divinity could no other- 
wiſe be aſcertained, than by his appearing before 
her with the ſame majeſty, which he aſſumed 
when he viſited Juno, Semele followed her ad- 
vice; and Jupiter having ſworn by Styx to grant 
her whatever ſhe might aſk, approached her in 
the full blaze of his glory, and Semele was con- 
ſumed by his lightning. Jupiter being deſirous 
to preſerve the infant Bacchus, of whom Semele 
had been for ſome time pregnant, commiſſioned 
Mercury to deliver him from the flames, by 
taking him out of her womb, and conveying him 
to Eubæa. Here he was committed to the care 
of Macris. But Juno's reſentment being not yet 


ſuſided, ſhe forbade her favonrite iſland Eubœæa 


to give protection to the nurſe of Bacchus; who 


now fled for refuge to Phæacia. 


Ver. 1505. * The principal image, (ſays Pope, 
fl. xiv. in a note on v. 457.) is more ſtrongly im- 
preſſed on the mind by a multitude of ſimiles, 
which are the natural product of an imagination 
labouring to expreſs ſomething very faſt : but find. 
ing no ſingle idea ſufficient to anſwer its concep- 
tion, it eudeavours, by redoubling the compari- 
ſons, to ſupply this defect“ Since then the heap- 
ing together of ſimiles, when occaſion requires, is 
conſidered as a proof of true poetical enthuſiaſm, 
it muſt be allowed that our poet, in this inſtance, 
as well as in many others, has ſhown himſelf ca- 
pable of riſing above that uniform mediocrity, 
which has, perhaps too haſtily, been aſcribed to 
him. For we have here an accumulation of com- 
pariſons the moſt elegant and appoſite. The de- 
ſpondent heroes are likened to ſpectres and ſtatues 
diſtilling drops of blood. Medea's fair attendants, 
lamenting their misfortunes, are compared te 
ſwallows bereaved of their neſts, and ſcreami 
for their mother; and, immediately after, to the 
plaintive notes of dying ſwans, | 


5 


Ver. 1283. Dana was the 3 of Acri- 


— 


322 
This ſimile of the ſwallow is copied by Virgil, 
En. xii. 473. 
Ver. 1649. In Africa, where, according to Vir- 
gil, Atlas reigns: 2 
Ultimus Æthiopum locus eſt, ubi maximus Atlas 
Ver. 1651. They were the daughters of Heſpe- 


Tus, the brother of Atlas, and ſhepherdeſſes. Her- 
cules carried off their ſheep (which, for their ex- 


— — 


quiſite beauty, were called golden), and flew the 


thepherd, Whoſe name was Draco. The Greek 
word 45az which ſignifies apples as well as ſhcep, 
is ſuppoſed to have given riſe to the fiction. 
_ Some are of opinion, that the fable of the ſer- 
pent who guarded the golden ap-les; and was 
laid to have been flain by Hercules, derives its 
origin from the Moſaic account of the fall. 
Ver. 1749. Trauſlated by Virgil, En. vi. 453. 


———-qualem primo qui ſurgere menſe 
Aut videt aut vidiſſe putat per nubila lunam. 


Ver. 1791. It has been already remarked, that 
Dana vras ericloſed in a cheſt by the command of 
her father Acriſius, and thrown into the' ſea. 
This cheit was caſt upon the iiland Seripus, one of 
the Cyclades in the /Egzan ſea. It was found by 
a fiſherman, who brought it to Polydectes, king 
of the iſland. He reccived the mother and child 
with great tenderneſs : but falling in love with 
Danae, and fearing the reſentment of Perſeus, 
now grown to manhood, he planned the follow- 
ing ſcheme for his deſtruction. Having invited 
the neighbouring prince, to an entertainment, he 
deſired each of them to bring with him ſome ra- 
ritics for the feaſt. Perſcus was required to bring 
on this occaſion the head of Meduſa, one of the 
Gorgons : an enterpriſe which the king imagined 
would prove fatal to him; but by the aſliſtance of 
Minerva, he cut off the Gorgon's head ; which, 
when he carried it to the iſland, turned its inha- 
bitants into ſtone, and among the freſt, their king, 
Polydectes, who had ſent him out on the expedi- 
ot, | See Pindar's Pyth, Od. xii. 


FAWKES'S APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. 


Ver. 1817. Virgil takes occaſion to mention 
the ſame cuſtom in the following words: 


Ter circum accenſos cincti fulgentibus armis 
Decurrere rogos: ter mæſtum funeris ignem 
Luſtravare in equis, ululatuque ore dederunt. 
An. Xi, 

Ver. 1876. It would contribute towards clear. 
ing this obſcure paſſage, if, inſtead of s, we 
read d This conjecture may the more readily 
be adnutted, as we meet with the ſame expreſſion, 
& yu ave; big wouxovros, at v. 1626. 
Vr. 1943. The following is Breome's note, 
prefixed to his tranſlation of the ſtory of Talus. 

The following verſes from Apollonius will ap- 
pear very extrav:gant, unleſs we have recourſe to 
their allegorical meaning. Plato in his Minos 
writes thus . a 

Talus and Rhadamanthus were the aſſiſtants of 
Minos in the execution of his laws. It was the 
office of Talus to viſit all parts of Crete thrice 
every year, to enforce them with the utmoſt ſe. 
verity. The poet alludes to this cuſtom in theſe 
words : « 


Fierce guard of Crete! who thrice each year ex- 
lores 
The trembling iſle, and ſtrides from ſhores to ſhores, 


Talus is fabled to be formed of braſs, becauſe 
the laws, which he carried with him in his cir- 
cuit, were engraven upon brazen tables. It is not 
improbable but the ſable of the burſting the vein 
above the ankle of Talus, by which he died, aroſe 
from the manner of puniſhment practiſed by him; 
which was, by the opening of a vein above the 
ankies of criminals, by which they bled to death. 

Ver. 2093 See on this ſubject Pindar's Pyth, 
Od. iv towards the beginning. £ 

Ver. 2096 The Sintians were originally Thra- 
cians; but ſettled afterwards at Lemnos. _ 
| Ver. 2118. It was cuſtomary with the Greeks, 
not only to ſing hymns, but to recite heroic poems 
in honour of the gods and heroes at their feſtivg 
meetings. | 
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1. nymphs of Troy, for beauty fam'd, who 
trace 5 


From Xanthus' fertile ſtreams your ancient race, 

Oft on whoſe ſandy banks your tires are laid, 

And many a trinket which your hands have made, 

What time to Ida's hallow'd mount ye throng, 

To join the feſtive choir in dance and ſong; 

No longer on your favourite banks repoſe, 

But come, the judgment of the ſwain diſcloſe. 

Say from what hills, to trackleſs deeps unknown, 

Ruſh'd with impetuous zeal the daring clown; 10 

Say to what end, with future ills replete, 

O' er diftant oceans fail'd a mighty fleet; 

What ſeas could this adventurous youth embroil, 

$ow diſcord's feeds, o'er what diſaſtrous ſoil ? 

Say from what ſource aroſe the dire debate, 

Which ſwains could end aud goddefles create. 

What his deciſion ? Of the Grecian dame 

Who to the ſhepherd's car convey'd the name ? 

Speak, for ye ſaw, on Ida's ſtill retreat, 

ſocietal Paris fill his ſhepherd's ſeat ; 
enus ye ſaw, the graces' darling queen, 

As on her judge approv'd ſhe ſmil'd ſerene. 
What time Hæmonia's lofty mountains rung 

With hymeneal ſongs for Peleus ſung, 

Officious Ganymede, at Jove's requeſt, 

Supplied with ſparkling wine each welcome gueſt ; 
And all the gods to Thetis' nuptjals came, 

Siſter of Amphitrite, honour'd dame. 

Earth-ſhaking Neptune left his azure main, 

And Jove. fupreme forſook his ſtarry plain: 

From Helicon, with odorous ſhrubs o'erſpread, 

The muſes? tuneful choir Apollo led. 

Him Juno follow'd, wife of ſovereign Jove : 

With harmony the ſmiling queen of love 

Haſten'd to join the gods of Chiron's feſtive 

grove. | 

Cupid's full quiver o'er her ſhoulder thrown, 

Perſuaſion follew'd with a bridal crown. 

Minerva, though to nuptial rites a foe, 

Came; but no helmet nodded o'er her brow. 

Diana to the Centaur's grove reſorts, 

And for one day forgets her rural ſports. 

His loofe locks ſhaking as the zephyrs play'd, 

Not long behind convivial Bacchus ſtay'd. 

War's god, as when to Vulcan's dome he ſped, 

No ſpear his hand ſuſtain d, no caſque his head, 
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4 Which of theſe goddeſſes he 


Snch now, without his helmet or his lance, 
Smiling he look'd, and led the bridal dance. 
But from theſe bliſsfut ſcenes was diſcord waru d:? 
Peleus rejected her, and Chiron ſcorn'd. 1. 
And by the gadfly ſtuag, the heifer ſtrays 50 
Far ſrom its fields, through every devious maze; 
Thus, ſtung with envy, diſcord roam'd, nor ceas d 
Her banefu! arts to interrupt the feaſt. 
Oft from her flinty bed ſhe ruſh'd amain, 
Then ſtood, then ſunk into her feat again: 
With deſperate hand ſhe tore her ſnaky head, 
And with a ſerpent-ſcourge ſhe laſu'd her flinty 
bed. 


To dart the orky lightning, and command 


From hell's abyſs the Titans' impious band, 


Jove from his throne with rebel-arm to wreſt, 60 

Were projects form'd within the fury's breaſt. 

But, though incens'd ſhe dreaded Vulcan's ire, 

Who forms Jove's bolt, and checks the raging 
fire, | | 

Her purpoſe changing, ſhe with rattling arma 

Diſſention meditates and dire alarms ; 

If haply clattering ſhields can ſtrike diſmay, 

And from the nuptials drive the gods away. 

But Mars ſhe dreaded, oft in arms array'd, 

And this new project with complacence weigh'd. 

The burniſh'd apples, rich with golden rind, 70 

Growth of Heſperian gardens truck her mind. 

Reſolv'd contention's baveful ſeeds to ſow, 

She tore the bluſhing apple from its bough, 

Graſp'd the dire fource whence future battles 
ſprung, 

And midi the gods the golden miſchief flung. 

The ſtately wife of Jove with wondering eyes 

Beheld and wiſh'd to graſp the golden prize. 

Beauty's fair queen to catch the pple ſtrove ; 

For 'tis the prize of beauty and of love. 


Jove mark'd the conteſt, and, to cruſh debate, 80 


Thus counſel'd Hermes, who beſide him fat : 
Paris, petchance, from Priam ſprung, you 


© know: 


His herds he grazes on mount Ida's brow, | 
And oft conducts them to the dewy meads, 


Through which his ſtreams the Phrygian Xans 
© thus leads: 4 
© Show him yon prize, and urge him to declare 
deems moſt fair; 
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In whom, of all his matchleſs ſkill can trace To the thick ſhrubs his tuneful reed conveys, 156 
© The cloſe arch'd eyebrow and the roundeſt face, And all unfiniſh'd leaves his warbled lays, 


On ſuch a face, where bends the circling bow, 
© The golden apple, beauty's prize, beſtow.” gr 
Thus ſpoke the ſire: the willing ſon obey d, 
And to their judge the deities convey'd, 
Each anxious fair her charms to heighten tries, 
And dart new luſtre from her ſparklivg eyes. 
Her veil aſide inſidious Venus flung ; 
Looſe from the claſp her fragrant ringlets hung ; 
She then in golden cauls each curl comprets'd, 
'Summon'd her little loves, and thus adcrefs'd : 
* Behold, my ſons, the hour of trial near! 100 
© Embrace, my loves, and bid me baniſh fear. 
This days deciſion will enhance my fame, 
Crown beauty's queen, or fink in endleſs ſhame. 
' © Doubting I ſtand, to whom the ſwain may ſay, 
Bear thou, moſt tair, the g lden prize away. 
© Nurs'd was each grace by Juno's foſtering hand; 
© And crowns and ſceptres ſhift at her com- 
mand. 
Minerva dictates in th' embattled fiel I; 
© And heroes tremble when ſhe ſhakes her ſhield. 
Of all the goddefſes that rule above, 110 
Far moſt defence leſe is the queen of love. 
© Without or ſpear or ſhield muſt Venus live; 
© And crowns and ſceptres ſhe has none to give. 
5 Yet why deſpair ? Though with no faulchion 
"PS 6 ac d, | : 


init: er 
© Love's ſilken chain ſurrounds my ſender waiſt. 


My bow this ceſtus, this the dart I fling, 
* And with this ceſtus I infix my ſting. 
© My ſting infix'd renews the lover's pain, 
© And virgins languiſh but revive again.” 
Thus to her loves the roſy-finger'd queen 120 
Told all her fears, and vented all her ſpleen: 
o every word they lent a willing ear, 


Round their fond mother clung, and ſtrove to 


cheer. 


And now they reach mount Ida's graſſy ſteep, 


Where youthful Paris feeds his father's ſheep ; 
What time he tends them in the plains below, 
Through which the waters of Anaurus flow, 
Apart he counts his cattle's numervus ſtock, 
Apart he numbers all his fleecy flock. 

A wild goat's ſkin, around his ſhoulders caſt, 130 
Looſe fell and flow'd below his girded waiſt. 
A paſtoral ſtaff, which ſwains delight to hold, 
His roving herds protected and controll'd. 
Accoutred thus, and warbling o'er his fong, | 
He to his pipe melodious pac'd along. 
Unnotted oft, while he xenews his lay, 
His flocks deſert him, and his oxen ſtray. 

Swift to his bower retires the tuneful man, 

To pipe the praiſe of Hermes and of Pan. 
Sunk is each animal in dead repoſe; 

No dog around him barks, no heifer lows: 
Echo alone rebounds through Ida's hills, 

And, all the air with ſounds imperfect fillss. 
Ihe cattle, ſtunk upon their ver dant bed, 
Cloſe by their piping lord repoſe their head. 
Beneath the ſbades which ſheltering thickets blend, 
When Paris' eye approaching Hermes ken'd, 
Back he retires, with ſudden fear impreſs'd, 
And ſliuns the preſence of the heavenly gueſt ; 


— 
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Thus winged Hermes te the ſhepherd ſaid, 
Who mark'd the gods approach with ſilent dread : 
* Diſmiſs thy fears, nor with thy flocks adide; 
* A mighty conceſt Paris muſt decide. 
* Haſte, judge announc'd; for whoſe decifion wait 
Three lovely females, of celeſtial ſtare. 
* Haſte, and the triumph of that face declare, 
© Which ſweeteſt looks, and faireſt midſt the fair: 
Let her, whoſe form thy critic eye prefers, 166 
© Claim beauty's prize, and be this apple hers, 
Thus Hermes ſpoke; the ready ſwain obey'd, 
And to decide the mighty cauſe eſſay d 
With keeneſt look he mark'd the heavenly dames; 
Their eyes, quick flaſhing as the lightning's flames, 
Their ſnowy necks, their garments ſring'd with 
old, | TAN 
And rich embroidery wrovght in every fold, 
Their gait he mark'd, as gracefully they moy'd, 
And round their feet his eye ſagacious rov'd. 
But, ere the (miling ſwain his thoughts expreſs'd, 
Gralping his hand him Pallas thus addrefs'd; 171 
* Regard not Phrygian youth, the wife of Jove, 
Nor Venus heed the queen of wedded love: 
But martial proweſs if thy wiſdom prize, 
Know, | poſleſs it; praiſe me to the ſkies. 
© Thee, fam« reports, puiſſant ſtates obey, 
And Troy's proud city ons thy ſovereign ſway; 
Her ſuffering ſons thy conquering arm ſhall 
« ſhield, wo 
* And ſtern Bellona ſhall to Paris yield. 
* Comply ; her ſuccour will Minerva lend, 186 
Teach thee war's ſcience, and in fight defend.” 
Thus Pallas ſtrove to influence the ſwain, 
Whoſe favour Juno thus attempts to gain : 
* Should'ſt thou with beauty's prize my charms 
© reward, 
All Aſia's realms ſhall own thee for their lord. 
Say, what from battles but contention ſprings ? 
Zuch conteſts ſhup ; ſor what are wars to kings? 
But him, whoſe harſds the rod of empire ſway, 
Cowards revere, and conquerors obey, 
Minerva's friends are oft Bellona's ſlaves, 199 
And the fiend flaughters whom the goddeſs 
© ſaves,” | 
Proſſers of boundlefs ſway thus Juno made; 
And Venus thus, contemptuous ſmiling, ſaid ; 
But firſt her floating veil aloft ſhe threw, . 
And all her graces to the ſhepherd ſhew; 
Looſen'd her little Joves' attractive chain, 
and tried each art to captivate the ſwain. 
Accept my boon” (thus ſpoke the ſmiling 
dame), | 
Battles forget, and dread Bellona's name. 
Beauty's rich meed at Venys' hand receive, 
And Aſia's wide domain to tyrants leave. 201 
The deathful fight, the din of arms. fears 
Can Venus” hand direct the martial ſpear ? 


> ® oa 6 & & 


Beauty, their beſt defence, their ſtrongeſt mail. 
Prefer domeitic eaſe to martial ſtrife, + 
And to exploits of war a pleaſing wife, 

To realms extenſive Helen's bed prefer, 


Ly 


© And ſcoff at kingdoms, when oppos'd to her, 
$ 
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Thy prize with envy Sparta ſhall ſurvey, 

And Troy to Paris tune the bridal lay.” 
The ſhepherd, who aſtoniſh'd ſtood and mute, 

Conſign'd to Venus the Heſperian fruit, 

The claim of beauty, and the ſource of woes; 

For dire debates from this deciſion roſe. 

Uplifting in her hand the glowing prize, 

She rallied thus the vanquiſh'd deities: 

To me, ye martial dames, the prize reſign ; ' 
© Beauty I court, and beauty's prize is mine. 
Mother of mighty Mars and Vulcan too, 220 
* Fame ſays, the choir of graces ſprung from 

you: 
© Yet diſtant far, this day, your daughters ſtray'd, 
* And no one grace appear'd to lend you aid. 
Mars too declin'd t aſſert his mother's right, 
: Tons oft his brandiſh'd ſword decides the 
fight. 
© His boaſted flames why could not Vulcan caſt, 
And at one blaze his mother's rivals blaſt ? 
Vain are thy triumphs, Pallas, vain thy ſcorn ; 
© Thou, not in wedlock, nor of woman born. 
Jove's teeming head the monſtrous birth con- 
* tains, 230 
And the barb'd iron ripp'd thee from his brains. 
* Brac'd with th' unyielding plaits of ruthleſs 
mail, | 
* She curſes Cupid and the ſi ken veil. 
* Connubial blifs and concord ſhe abhors, 
* In diſcord glories, and delights in wars, 
© Yet know, virago, not in feats of arms 
* Triumph weak women, but in beauty's charms, 
Nor men nor women are thoſe mungrels baſe, 
Like you, equivocal in form and face.” 239 
In terms like theſe the laughter-loving queen 
Rallied her rivals, and increas d their ſpleen, 
As, lifting high, ſhe view'd with ſecret joy 
Her beauty's triumphs, and the bane of Troy. 
Inſpir'd with Jove tor her, the fair unknown, 
By beauty's conquering queen pronounc'd his 
own, 
W-fated Paris to the foreſt's maze 
Men vers'd in Pallas' various arts conveys. 
At Pericles* command they give the blow, - 
And lay the glories of the foreſt low. 
He, artiſt fam'd, his frantic prince obey'd, 
And burden'd ocean with the ſhips he made. 
From Ida's ſummits ruſh'd the daring ſwain, 
And to its bowery ſhades preferr'd the boiſterous 
main. ? - 
Th' extended beach with choice oblations ſtor'd, 
And his protectreſs Venus oft implor'd, 
The billowy deep his ſurrowing keel divides, 
And in the Helleipont his veſſel rides. 
But prodigies announce approaching ill, 
And with preſages fad each boſom fill. 259 
Up-heaving waves heaven's ſtarry concave ſhroud, 
And round each Bear is cuſt a circling cloud. 
Clouds and big waves diicharge their watery 
| ſtores; | 
Full on the deck the burſting torrent pours. 
Their ſturdy oars with unabating ſweep 
Far whitening agitate the angry deep. 
Dardanus paſs'd, and llion's fertile plains, 
The mouth of Iſmarus' lake th' adventurer gains, 
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Now, far remote, they view Pangrza's height? 

Now Phillis' riſing tomb attracts their ſigbt, 

And the dull round ſhe nine times trod in vain, 

To view the faithleſs wanderer again. 271 

Hæ monia's meads remote, the Trojan ſpies 

Th* Achaian cities unexpected riſe : 

Phthia, with heroes far renown'd replete; 

Mycenæ, fam'd for many a ſpacious ſtreet, nA 

Beſide the meads, where Erymanthus glides, 

Sparta aſpires, that boaſts her beauteous brides z + + 

Sparta with joy th' expecting ſwain ſurvey'd, . 

Lav'd by Eurotas, by Atrides ſway'd. * 

Nor diſtant far, o' erſhaded by a wood, 280 

Beneath a mountain's brow Therapnz ſtood, | 

Short was their voyage now: the bending oar 

Was heard to laſh the foamy ſurge no mo 

The ſailors, ſafe emboſom'd in the bay, 

Firm to the beach confine the corded ſtay. 

In purifying waters plung'd the ſwain, 0 

And, riſing thence, pac'd ſlowly o'er the plain; 

For much he fear'd, leſt his incautious tread : 

O'er his waſh'd feet the ſpatter d mire ſhould + 
ſpread : 8 N ' 

Or leſt his hair, beneath his caſque confin'd, ago 

Shovld, if he ran, be tuffled with the wind. * 


The city's ſplendour Paris“ eye detains, —_— 
The citizen's abodes, and giiſtering fanes. Ie. 
Here Pallas“ form, in mimic gold pourtray'd, , + +» 
Here Hyacinthus image he ſurvey'd. 13 
Him wich delight the Amicleans view'd, WE 


Purſuing Phebus, and by him purſu'd ; 
But, fore diſpleas'd at jealous Zephbyr's ſpite, 
They urg'd the ſtripling to unequal fight; | 
For Phœbus' efforts ineffcRual prov'd, . 300 
Lo ſave from Zephyr's rage the youth he lov'd, 
Earth with compaſſion heard Apollo's cries, 
And from her boſom bade a flower ariſe, 5 
His favourite's name, impreſs'd upon whoſe. 
. leaf, 

S'ill, as the god contemplates, ſoothes his grief. 
Now Priam's fon before Atrides' dome 
Exulting ſtood in beauty's purple bloom. 
Not Semele, by Jove's careſſes won, 
On Jove beſtow'd ſo beautitul a ſon: 
(Forgive me, Bacchus, ſerd of Jove ſupreme) 
Such peerleſs graces round his perſon beam. 31 
Touch'd by fair Helen's hand, the bolts recede ; 
She to the ſpacious hall repair'd with ſpeed : 
Her form diſtinct th' unfolded portals ſhow; 
She lock'd, ſhe ponder'd, and again withdrew. 
Then on a radiant ſeat ſhe bade him reſt, . 
And, ſtill inſatiate, gaz'd upon her gueſt. 
Awhile ſhe likens him in graceful mien „ 
To love, attendant on the Cyprian queen. 
Bur 'tis not love, ſhe recollects again; 
Nor bow nor quiver deck this gallant ſwain. 
Tis Bacchus lure, the god of wine, ſhe ſaid; 
For o'er his cheeks a roly bloom is ſpread. 
Dariug at length her faultering voice to raiſe, 
She thus expreſs'd her wonder and her praiſe: 

Whence art thou, ſtranger * whence thy 

* comely race ? Ny OE 

© Thy country tell me, and thy natal place. 
© In thee I mark the majeſty of kings: 


4 


| But not from Greece thy lofty lineage ſpringsz 


X TH) 


328 
Not ſandy Pyle thine origin can ſhow ; 330 
I know not thee, though Neſtor's fon | know. 
* Phthia, the nurſe of heroes, train'd not thee; | 
For known are all th' Zacidz to me, 
Peleus, and Telamon renown'd in fight, 
* Patrocius' courteſy, Achilles“ might.” 
 Infpir'd by love, thus ſpoke the gentle dame; 
And he thus anſwering, fann'd the riſing flame: 
* If cer recot ding fame, illuſtrious maid, 338 
% Hath to thine ear great Ilion's name convey'd, 
* Ilion, whoſe walls on Phrygian frontiers ſtand, 
* Rear'd by Apollo's and by Neptune's hand; 
*'Him if thou know'ſt, moſt opulent of kings, 
% Who reigns o'er Ilion, and from Saturn ſprings; 
© I to hereditary worth aſpire; | : 
The wealthy Priam is my honour'd fire 
« My higl: deſcent from Dardanus I prove; 
And ancient Dardanus deſcends from Jove. 
* Th' immortals thus forſake the realms of light, 
* And mix with mortals in the ſocial rite. 
* Neptune and Phœbus thus forſook the ſphere, 
. Firm on its baſe my native Troy to rear. 351 
% But know, on three fair goddeſſes, of late, 
dentence I pals'd, and clos'd the long debate. 
„ On Venus, who with charms ſuperior ſhone, 
* 1 laviſh'd praiſes, and conferr'd my boon. 
„ The Cyprian goddeſs, pleas'd with my decree, 
% Reſerv'd this recompence, O queen, for me; 
Some faithful fair, poſſeſs'd of heavenly charms, 
* Should, ſhe proteſted, bleſs my longing arms; 
& Helen her name, to beauty's queen ally'd; 360 
&« Helen, for thee I ſtemm'd the troubled tide. 
Unite we now in Hymen's myſtic bands: 
* Thus love inſpires, and Venus thus commands. 
& Scorn not my ſuit, nor beauty's queen deſpiſe : 
& More need I add to influence the wiſe ? 
* For well thou know'ſt, how daſtardly or baſe 
* Is Menelaus's degenerate race. ' 
„ And well 1 know, that Græcia's ample coaſt 
No fair like thee, for beauty fam'd, can boaſt.” 
He ſaid : on earth her ſparkling cyes ſhe caſt, 
Embarraſs'd paus'd awhile, and ſpoke at laſt 371 
© To viſit llion, and her towers ſurvey, 
. © Rear'd by the god of ocean and of day, 
® (Stupendous lahours by celeſtials wrought) 
* Hath oft, illuſtrious gueſt, employ'd my thought, 
Oft have I wiſh'd to ſaunter o'er the vales, 
5 Whoſe flowery paſture Phœbus' flocks regales; 
© Where, beneath lion's walls, along the meads, 
The ſhepherd-god his lowing oxen feeds. 
To llion I'll attend thee : haſte, away; 380 
For beauty's queen forbids our long delay. 
No huſband's threats, no huſband's ſearch 1 
© dread, 
© Though he to Troy ſuſpect his Helen fled,” 
The - gp dame, of matchleſs charms poſ- 
| ſeſs'd, 
Proffer'd theſe terms to her conſenting gueſt. 
Night, which relieves our toils, when the bright 
_ ſun, | | 
In ocean ſunk, his daily courſe has run, 
Now gives her ſofteſt ſlumbers, ere the ray 
Of riſing morn proclaims th' approach of day. 
Two gates of airy dreams ſhe opens wide; 390 


Of polifi'd horn is this, where truths abide : 
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Voices divine through this myſterious gate 
Proclaim th” unalterable will of fate. 
But through the ivory-gate inceſſant troop 
Of vain, deluſive dreams, a faithleſs group. 
Helen, ſeduc'd from Menelaus' bed, 
Th* adventurous ſhepherd to his navy led: 
To Troy with ſpeed he bears the fatal freight; 
For Venus' proffers confidence create. 
At morning's dawp Hermione ap;ears, 486 
With treſſes diſcompos'd and bath'd in tears; 
She rous'd her menial train, and thus expreſs'd 
The boding ſorrows of her troubled breaſt : 
Where, fair attendants, is my mother fled, 
Who left me fleeping in her lonely bed? 
For yeſternight ſhe took her truſty key, 
* Turn'd the ſtrong bolt, and flept ſecure with me. 
Her hapleſs fate the penſive train deplore, 
And in thick circles gather round the door; 
Here all contend to moderate her grief, 419 
And by their kind condolence give relief: 
* Unhappy princeſs, check the riſing tcar; 
* Thy mother, abſent now, will ſoon appear. 
* Soon as thy ſorrow's bitter ſource ſhe knows, 
Her ſpcedy preſence will diſpel thy woes. 
* The virgin-check, with ſorrow's weight o'er. 
: come, 
* Sinks languid down, and loſes half its bloom, 
Deep in the head the tearful eye retires, 
There ſullen fits, nor darts its wonted fires. 419 
* Eager, perchance, the band of nymphs to meet, 
* She ſaunters devious from her favourite ſeat, 
And, of ſome flowery mead at length poſſeſs'd, 
* Sinks on the dew-beſpangled lawn to reſt. 


Or to ſ.me kindred ſtream perchance ſhe ſtrays,” 
Bathes in Eurotas' ſtreams, and round its mar. 


gin plays.” | 
* Why talk ye thus?” (the penſive maid replies, 

The tears of anguiſh trickling from her eyes) 

* She knows each roſeate bower, each vale and 

* kill, | 

* She knows the courſe of every winding rill. 

The ſtars are ſet; an rugged rocks the lies: 430 

© The ſtars are up; nor does my mother riſe. 

© What hills, what dales thy devious ſteps detain ? 

© Heth ſome relentleſs beaſt my mother ſlain ? 

Bot beaſts, which lawleſs round the foreſt rove, 


© Revere the ſacred progeny of Jove. [brow, 


Or art thou fall'n from ſome ſte:-p mountain's 

* Thy corſe conceal'd in dreary dells below? 

* But through the groves, with thickeſt foliage 
* crown'd, | ground, 

Beneath each ſhrivell'd leaf that ſtrews the 

Aſſiduous have I ſought thy corſe in vain: 449 

Why ſhould we then the guiltleſs grove arraign ? 

But have Evrotas' ſtreams, which rapid flow, 

* O*erwhelmed thee bathing in its deeps below ? 

vet in the deeps below the Naiads live, 

And they to womankind protection give.“ 

Thus ſpoke ſhe forrowing, and reclin'd her 

head, 

And ſleeping ſeem'd to mingle with the dead ; 

For ſleep his elder brother's aſpect wears, 

Lies mute like him, and undiſturb'd by cares. 


Hence the ſwoln eyes of females, deep diſtreſs'd, 


Oft, when the tear 9 trickling, fink to reſt, 45 
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In this deluſive dream the ſleeping maid 
Her mother ſaw, or thought ſhe ſaw, portray'd. 
Aloud ſhe ſhriek'd, diſtracted and amaz'd, 
And utter d thus her anguiſh as ſhe gaz d: 
© Laſt night far diſtant from your daughter fled. 
© You left me lumbering in my father's bed. 
© What dangerous ſtecps have not | ſtrove to 
gain? 
And ſtroll'd o'er hills and dales for thee in vain?” 
« Condemn me not (replied the wandering 
dame): 0 
« Pity my ſufferings, nor augment my ſhame, 
« Me yeſterday, a lawleſs gueſt beguil'd, 
« And diſtant tore me from my darlivg child, 
« At Cytherea's high command | rove; 
« And once more revel in the walks of love.” 
She ſaid : her voice the fleeping maid alarms; 
She Iprings to claſp her mother in her arms. 


460 | 


In vain : no mother meets her wiſtful exe: 

And now her tears redouble and her cries : | 
Ve feathery race, inhabitants of light, 470 

© To Crete's fam'd iſle direct your rapid flight. 

There to my fire th* unwelcome truth proclai 

How yeſterday a deſperate vagrant came, 

Tore all he dotes on from his bridal bed, 

© And with his beauteous queen abruptly fled.” 
The reſtleſs fair, her mother to regain, 

Thus to the winds bewail'd and wept in vain. 


The Thracian town diminiſh'd from their view, 


And fleet o'cr Helle's ſtrait the veſſel flew. | 
The bridegroom now his natal coaſt deſcry'd, 48 
And to the Trojan port conducts his bride. 
Caſſandra from her tower beheld them fail, 

And tore her locks, and rent her golden veil. 

But hoſpitable Troy unbars her gate, 

Receives her citizen and ſeals her fate. 


\ NOTES ON TEE RAPE OF HELEN. 


ro 


CorvTnus LycoroLiTes, a Theban poet, flou- 
riſhed in the reign of the emperor Anaſtaſius, a- 
bout five hundred years after Chriſt. He is ſaid 
to have been the author of ſeveral poems; none 
of which have come down to us except this, 
which in many paſſages is corrupt and mutilated. 
There is an excellent edition of this poem by 
Lennep. There is alſo an old tranſlation of it by 
Sir Edward Sherburne; to whom I acknowledge 
myſelf indebted for ſome of his uſcful annota- 
tions. 

Did the inſertion of this little poem ſtand in 
need of an apology, it might be made by obſerv- 
ing, that the ſubjects of the two poems are not 
wholly diſſimilar. In the one is celebrated the 
rape of Medea, in the other the rape of Helen ; 
two events of equal celebrity in ancient ſtory. 

On the title of this poem Sir Edward Sher- 
burne makes the following not unpleaſant re- 
mark : * The word rape muſt not be taken in the 
common acceptation of the expreſſion. For Paris 
was more courtly than to offer, and Helen more 
kind-hearted than to ſuffer ſuch a violence. It 
muſt be taken rather for a tranſporting of her 
with her conſent from her own country to Froy: 
which Virgil ſeems to inſinuate in the firſt book 
of his ZAEncid, where, ſpeaking of Helen, he ſays, 


« Pergama cum peteret. ” | 


The word peteret implies that the quitting of her 
country, and going along with Paris, was an act 


ſhe deſired, as well as confented to; and thus 


much the enſuing poem makes good. | 

Ver. 2. The moſt celebrated river in Troas : it 
derived its ſource from mount Ida. 

Ver. 10. The ancients eſteemed the art of huſ- 
bandry to be of all others the moſt honourable. 
The hands of princes ſuſtained at the ſame time. 
the crook aud the ſceptre. Paris the ſon of Priam, 


king of Troy, is repreſented in this poem under 
the character of a ſhepherd. In our times the 
care of flocks and herds is committed to the loweſt 
orders of the people. Shepherd and clown are 
terms with us nearly ſynonymous. But we muſt 
endeavour te ſeparate from them the ideas of 
churliſhneſs and ill- breeding, when applied, as the 
ancients applied them, to heroes and kings. 

Ver. 24. It was a fiction of the poets, that Pe- 
leus, the ſon of ZEacus, and pupil of Chiron, mar- 
ried Thetis the daughter of Nereus; and that all 
the gods attended at their nuptials on mount Pe- 
lion, except Eris or Diſcord, in whole preſence a- 
greement and harmony could not long ſubſiſt. 


See on this ſuhject, Catullus de Nupt. Pel. & T. 
and Valerius Flaceus, L. i. v. 129. 


Ver. 42. The correſpondent lines in the crigi- 


nal ought to be placed after v. 33. as _ 
rigutly obſerves: to that place (immediately 


ter the poet's mention of Diana) the tranſlator 


has reſtored them. 


Ver. 56. The conjeQural reading of Voſſius is - 


here preferred; as it ſeems to contain more ſenſg 
and more poetry than any other. He reads, © 


Ver. 79. Apples were eſteemed the ſymbol of 
love, and dedicated to Venus. They were alſo 
conſidered as allurements of love, and were diſ- 
tributed among lovers. Hence the expreſſions 
KnxoCoairy and malo petere, in Theocritus and 
Virgil. a 

Ver. 89. The ancients looked upon ſuch eye- 
brows, which our poet calls gAHρ⁴⁰Lu . evrexthy 2s 
eſſential to form a beautiful face. See Anacreon's 
deſcription of his miſtreſs, and -Thever. Id. viii. 22. 

Ver. 99. They were ſuppoſed to be very nu- 
meroys. ; 


| 
| 
| 


— 
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1 
crumque exercitus omnis amorum. 
: Val. Flacc. vi. 457. 
Ver. 116. The ceſtus of Venus, of which Ho- 
mer makes particular mention, Il. xiv. 216. de- 
rives its name ar Tz xi7iv. To which ſtimu- 


lating quality our poet alludes in the following 
line, 


And with this ceſtus I infix my ſting. 
Ver. 205. 7 

x N Nbg, 
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Ar iN d Anacr. Ode xi. 

Ver. 267, 268. Iſmarus, Pangræa.] Mountains 
in Thrace, The former is allo the name of a 
lake. | 

Ver. 269. Demophoon, ſon of Thefeus, on his 
return from Troy, paſſed through Thrace, where 
he was hoſpitably received by Phillis, its queen, 
who fell in love with and married him. He 
having expreſſed his deſire to viſit Athens, his 
native country, Phillis conſented to his departure, 
upon condition that he would return cn a certain 
day which he ſhould appoint. Demophoon pro- 
miſed to be with her on the appointed day. When 
the day came, Phillis, tortured with the pangs of 
an impatient lover, ran nine times to the ſhore, 
which from this circumſtance was called in Greek 
Enneados : but unable any longer to ſupport his 
abſence, ſhe, in a fit of deſpair, hanged herſelf. 
See Ovid's Epiſt. ii. Phillis to Demepbh. 

Ver. 274. A province and city of Theſſaly ; 
the birth-place of Achilles. But, for a more par. 
ticular account of Coluthus's geography, the read 
er may conſult Lennep's note on ver. 215, where 
he ſhows (to make uſe of his own words), © quam 
© fuerit in geographicis hoſpes Coluthus.” 

Ver. 296. Hyacinthus was a young prince of 
the city Amyclæ in Laconia, He had made ſo 
extraordinary a progreſs in literature, that he was 
conſidered as a favourite of Apollo. As he was 
playing with his ſellows, he was unfortunately 
ſtruck on the head by a quoit, and died of the 


blow. The poets have enlarged on this fimple- 


ſtory in the following manner : 

The wind which blew the quoit aſide, and gave 
it the fatal direction, they have called Zephyrus ; 
whom they have repreſented as the rival of Ayl 
Io. Tephyrus having received for his kindneſſes 
to Hyacinthus, the moſt ungrateful returns, was 
reſolved to puniſh him for his infolence ; and hav- 
ing challenged him one day to a game of quoits, 
he ſtruck the unfortunate youth a blow on the 
temples. 

The inhabitants of Amyclæ, ſays the poet, 

— i... 
ExoToprves, x. 70YTOv Evi WE 
were diſpleaſed with the conteſt prepoſed by Ze- 
phyrus, and withdrew Hyacinthus from the fight ; 
or, perhaps (ſtill better to connect this with the 


| 
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following ſentence), they brought him out, and 
ſpirited him on to the fight, preſuming that his 
favourite god would enable him to come off vic- 
torious—4ures 'AT1Awy, &c. 

This is Lennep's conjectural reading; which, 
whether the true one or not, muſt be allowed to 
afhx a tolerable meaning to a paſſage that was be- 
fore very unintelligible. 

Ver. 302. From the blood that was ſpilt on the 
ground, Apollo produced a flower, called after the 
name of his favourite youth. See Ovid. Metam. J. x, 

Ver. 331. Antilochus, mentioned frequently in 
Hom, II. f | ? 

Ver. 333. The deſcendants of Facus. He was 
the ſon of Jupiter and gina: his offspring were 
Phocus, Peleus, Teucer, and Telamon. | 

Ver. 390. The fiction to which our author in 
this place, and Virgil, in ZEneid vi. allude, is bor- 
rowed from B. xix. of Hom. Odyſſ. It is imagin- 
ed, that this ſtory of the gates of fleep may have 
had a real foundation, and have been built upon 
the cuſtoms of the Egyptians. See the note on ver. 
656. book xix. of Pope's Udyſſ. Our poet has repre- 
ſented theſe fancitul gates as opened by Night ; 
and with great propriety. ; 

„The ancients,” ſays Sir Edward Sherburne, 
painted Sleep like a man heavy with flumber; 
his under-garment white, his upper black, there- 
by expreſling day and night ; holding in his hand 
a horn; ſometimes really ſuch, ſometimes of ivo- 
ry, in the likeneſs of one; through which, they 
feigned, that he conveyed dreams; true, when the 
ſame was of horn, falſe when of ivory.“ Some have 
aſſigned, as a reaſon why true dreams paſs through 
the gate of horn, and falſe ones through the gate 
of ivory—that horn is a fit emblem of truth, as 
being tranſparent, and ivory of falſehood, as being 


| impenetrable. 


Ver. 448. Virgil, Ea. vi. 278. calls fleep con- 
ſanguineus lethi. N 

Ver. 450. Hence, i. e. by reaſon of the likeneſs 
there is betwixt theſe two affections. 

Ver. 464. The line in the original is obſcure, 

and uſually miſplaced. It is given to Hermione, 
but without the leaſt reaſon. It is here reſtored 
to its proper place; and is an obſervation which 
comes naturally enough from the mouth of Helen. 
See Lennep's note on the paſſage. 
; Ver. 482 Caſſandra was the daughter of Priam, 
and prieſteſs of Apollo. Apollo gave her the gift 
of prophecy ; but on her refuſing to comply with 
the conditions on which it was given her, he ren- 
dered it ineffectual, by ordaining that her predic- 
tions ſhould never be believed Hence it was, 
that, when Paris ſet ſail for Greece in purſuit of 
Helen, her prophecy, that he ſhould bring home 
a flame, which ſhould conſume his country, was 
not regarded. Her appearance, theretore, on the 
preſent occaſion is quite in character; and our 
poet has ſhown his judgment by the repreſents» 
tion he has given of her. : 
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"CREECH'S LUCRETIUS. 


PREFACE. 


Tur poems of the ancients, tranflated into mo- 
dern languages, are juſtly compared to flowers, of 
the growth of warmer fegions, tranſplanted thence 
into our colder climates : They often die in the 
raiſing ; but, if with difficulty they are brought 
to bear, the flowers they produce, wanting the 
indulgent warmth of their native ſun, degenerate 
from their ancient ſtock ; they impair in liveli- 
neſs of colour, and loſe their fragrancy of ſmell, 
or retain at beſt but a faint odour. Verſe, in like 
manner, when tranſplanted from the language of 
one country into that of another, participates of 
all the defects of the air and ſoil ; and when an- 
cient wit comes to be taught and confined in mo- 
dern numbers, the noble ſpirit, for want of the 
warmth with which the original was written, e- 
Eaporates in transfuſing, and often becomes little 
better than a dead and ſenſeleſs image. Hence 
we ſee, that though compoſing be indeed the no- 
bler part of poetry, yet to tranſlate well is ſcarce 
a leſs difficult taſk. The materials, I grant, are 
found to the tranſlator's hands; but then his fancy 
is bound up and confined ; for he muſt bnild ac- 
cording to his model; and though his invention 
toil the leſs, his judgment muſt labour the more; 
otherwiſe he will never copy his original, nor do 
juſtice to his author. 2 
1 will not preſume to give my opinion, either 

in praiſe or diſpraiſe, of the following tranſlation 
in general; the many teſtimonies, given in behalf 
of it, by the tranſlator's learned and ingenious 
friends, in their commendatory verſes, which, as 
they were to all the former editions of this work, 
are likewiſe prefixed to this, render all that can be 
ſaid in praiſe of it ſuperfluous, and in blame of it 
ineffectual; for who will dare to cenſure a work, 
that has deſervedly found ſo favourable a recep- 
tion, and gained ſuch a general approbation and 
applauſe? What Mr. Waller writes to Mr. Eve- 
Iyn on his tranſlation of the firſt book of Lucre- 
tius only, may with greater juſtice be applied to 
our tranſlator : 

For here Lucretius whole we find, 

His words, his muſic, and his mind: 

Thy art has to our country brought | 

All that he writ, and all he thought. Waller 


Now all tranſlated books, whatever ſubjects they 


treat of, are, or ought to be, intended for the be- 


nefit and inſtruction of ſuch as underſtand not the 
languages in which the originals are written, and 
if they fail of that end, they are always, and at 
beſt, but uſeleſs amuſements : But if they aſſert 
principles, and advance maxims and propoſitions, 
that are repugnant to the doctrine of the Chriſtian 
faith, or to the precepts of morality and good 
manners, they may prove of ill conſequence to 
ſome, particularly to the unwary or leſs intelli- 
gent readers. It were better that books of that 
nature (and moſt of the writings of the ancient 
Heathens are ſuch, in a leſs or greater degree) 
n 


' were never tranſlated at all, than that, by 


rendered into modern languages, they ſhould falf / 
into the hands of all ſorts of readers; many of 
whom, not being capable to judge of the ſtrength 

or weakneſs of the arguments they find in them, 

are often ſeduced into errors. Such books are a 

ſort of edged tools, that either ought to be kept 

from the weak, and the illiterate ; or, when they 

are put into their hands, they ought to be inſtruct- 

ed how to uſe them without danger. This being 

granted in general, is ſufficient to juſtify my un- 

dertaking, and to prove the uſefulneſs of if, in 

writing the following notes and animadverſions 

on this Engliſh Lucretius. 

I foreſee, nevertheleſs, that ſome will blame, 
and perhaps cenſure . me ſeverely, for having be- 
ſtawed ſo much time and labour on an impious 
poet : For this, will they ſay, is that very Lucretius, 
who believes, and endeavours all he can to prove, 
the human foul to be corporèal and mortal; and 
who, by ſo doing, denies a future ſtate, either of 
happineſs or miſery, and takes away all hopes of 
our ſalvation in a- bleſſed and eternal futurity : 
This is he, who flatly denies the Providence of 


God, which is the chief baſis and ſupport of the 


Chriſtian religion : And, laſtly, this is he who 
teaches, and aſſerts to be true, that Atheiſtical 
hypotheſis of Democritus and Epicurus, concern» 
ing the indiviſible principles, and the nature 


of all things. This, I confeſs, ſeems at firſt ſight 


to be a grievous accuſation ; but yet, if duly con- 
ſidered, it will appear to be of little moment: For 
not to mention that, for the ſame reaſon that we 


| ought not, as fome pretend, to read Lucreting, we 


ought likewiſe to abſtain from reading all, at leaſt 
moſt of the authors of antiquity, ſince in their 
writings are contained many impious, profane, 
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falſe, ridiculous, and fabulous aſſertions; inſomuch, 
that al! our poet-, orators, hiſtorians, and philoſo- 
phers muſt be rejected and thrown away, as de- 
bauchers of youth, and corrupters of good man- 
ners, if their writings were once to be tried by 


the ſtandard of our faith, and by the doctrine of 


Chriſtianity ; not to mention, I ſay, all this, I dare 
boldly affirm, that whatever propoſitions Lucre- 
tius advances, contrary to the Chriſtian religion, 


are ſo viſib y and notor oufly falſe, and conſequent- 


I fo eaſily anſwered, that they cannot in the leaſt 


ſtartle any one, who proſeſſes our holy belief: 


For inſtance, Lucretius, in his third book, after 
having, as he thinks, fully d-monltrated the cor- 
porality of the human ſol, brings no leſs than 
twenty-fix arguments to prove its mortality like- 
wiſe : But all of them, when they come to be ma- 
turely conſidered, are of ſo little validity, and ſo 
obvious.to be confuted, that, far from being able 
to ſtagger in the leaſt the faith of a Chriſtian, no 
man, I think, though but of mean capacity, can, 
on ſuch {lender and unconvincing proofs, believe, 
even if he would, that the ſoul dies with the bo- 
dy. Nor are his acguments, by which he labcurs 
to overthrow all beli-t of a divine Providence, and 
to wreſt the power of creation out of the hands, 
even of Omnipotence itſe'f, more cogent or per- 
ſuaſive, as will, I hope, be made appear iu the fol- 
lowing notes and animadverſions; in which | have 
made it my chicf ſtudy to ſhow the weakneſs, and 
to expoſe to my readers the inſufficiency cf them. 


How well | have ſucceeded in my attempt muſt 


be left to the judgment of the public; the defign, 
I am ſure, was well-meaning and honeſt; and if 
the performance be anſwerable, it may juſtly chal- 
lenge a favourable reception Fot what Chrittiav 
will nat be pleaſed to ſee, that not even the moſt 
penetrating wit of Lucretius has been able to ad- 
vanee any thing ſolid againſt the power of that 
infinite God whom he adores; eſpecially conſi- 
dering, that if any ſuch impieties could have been 
defended, be certainly was capable of defending 


Si pergama dextr3 
Defend: poſſent, certè hac defenſa ſuiſſent. Virg. 


Moreover, what danger can ariſe to any man, 
though but of common underſtanding, while he 
reads that ridiculous doctrine of the Epicurean 
Philoſophers concerning their atoms, or minute 


-indiviſible corpuicles, which they held to be the 


firſt principles of all things? An opinion ſo ab- 
ſurd, that even the bare mentioning of it confutes 
it. 80 far, therefore, from being of dangerous 
conſequence to us is the reading thoſe abſurdities 
of the 2ncients concerning the nature of things, 
that, on the contrary, we may gain from thence 
the great advantage of acquiring a more perfect 
knowledge of nature, and of the wonderful works 
of God : For nature has imprinted on all men an 
innate deſire of truth, and to know the falſe opi- 
nions of others, will excite and ir them up to be 
the more diligent in he inquiry and ſearch of it, 
will render them the more capable to judge and 


determine concerning it, and to retain in their | 


minds the more firmly the ednvictions it imprints 
upon them, As light is then moſt beautiful when 
it firſt riſes our of darkneſs, ſo truth is then moſt 
delightful when it firſt emerges out of errors, 
For as my lord Roſcommon finely expreſſes it, 


Truth ſtamps conviction on your raviſh'd breaſt, 
And peace and joy attend the glorious gueſt. 
EſJay on Tranſlated Verſe, 


Nor is all that Lucretius has written, impious, 
falſe, or ridiculous: on the contrary, many ex- 
cellent things are contained in his poem; many 
that well deſerve to be read and remembered even 
by Chriſtians. How excellently does he declaim 
againſt ambition, and all manner of injuſtice and 
cruelty ; againſt ſuperſtition, and the fear of death: 
a ainſt avarice, luxury, and luſt; againſt all the 
other paſſions of the mind, and diſhoneſt pleaſures 
of the body. Is he not cor:tinually exhorting his 
Memmius to ſobriety, temperance, chaſtity, mag- 
nanimity, and all the reſt of the moral virtues? 
Inſomuch that what Diogenes writes of Epicurus 
ſeems to be true; that he was falſely accuſed by 
ſome perſons of indulging himſelf too much in 
pleaſure, and that it was a mere calumny in them 
to wreſt, as they did, to a wrong ſenſe, the mean. 
ing of that philoſopher, and to interpret what he 
ſaid of the trarquillity of the mind, as if it had 
been ſpoken of the ſenſual delights of the body. 
To the fame purpoſe Caſſius, hat great general 
of the Romans, after he had embraced the Epicu- 
rean philoſophy, writing to Ciccro, explains this 
matter in the following words: They, fays he, 
whom we cal! lovers of pleaſure, are indeed lovers 
of gocdneſs and of juſtice; and men who praQtiſe 
and cultiv:te all manner of virtues : for there is 
no true pleaſure without a good and virtuous life; 
* ii, qui a4 rohis Ni,, vocantur, ſunt g- 
x U R Prachindioi ν,,]ufque virtutes et colunt 
et retineut: & % igamias dviv vd vαα, a d- 
xdun; Cv.” as the lame Caſſius there cites the ve» 
ry words of Epicrrus, who himſelt takes notice 
of this calumny, 204 complains of che malice and 
diſingenuouincſs of his accuſcrs, who, not under- 
ſanding it aright, had miſrepreſented his doc- 
trine concerning pleaſurs : When we aſſert, ſays 
he, that pleaſure is the chief good and greateſt 
felicity of man, we mean not the pleaſures of the 
luxurious and libidinous; not the pleaſures of the 
taſte, the touch, or any other ſenſual enjoyments, 
as ſome ignorant perſons, or ſuch as diſſen from 
our opinions, or as take them in a wrong ſenſe, 
maliciouſly give out but what we call plcaſure 
is, to be cxempt from pain of body, and to have 2 
mind ſerene and void of all cares and perturba- 
tions; for not the company of laſcivious boys and 
women, not luxurious cating and drinking; not to 
feed on fiſh, and other delicious meats that load the 
tables of the wealthy, nor any other fenſual delights 
can procure a happy life; but a right and found 
reafon, that ſearches into, and diſcerns the cauſes 
why tome things are to be deſired, others t. be 
avoided ; ard that chaſes and expels thoſe opini- 
ons, by means if which the mind is diſquieted, 
and vexed with paſſions and anzieticz. Thus w9 
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{ze there is nothing fo prudent, nothing ſo true, 
nothing ſo virtuous, but what, by being milre- 
preſented, may be made to appear its contrary. 
Nor indeed © it probable, that ſo many excellent 
and wiſe men, who were ſuch great ornaments 
and ſupports of the Roman commonwealth, would 
ſo aſſiduouſly have frequented the gardens of Epi- 
curus, or have engaged themſelves to one another 
in the ties of friendſhip, as even their defamers 
allow they did, had they not been fuily convinced 
of the good morals and innocence of life of that 
philoſopher who firit founded their ſect : Galen, 
in Art, Med. witneſſes of him, that he conſtantly 
exclaimed aloud againſt the uſe of all venereal ac 
tions, that he neglected the advantages of life, 
that he contemned all daintineſs and exceſs in 
eating, drinking, and apparel; and that he would 
often ſay, that bread and wafer, when taken dy 
thoſe that wanted them, afforded the greateſt 


_ pleaſure. And in his epiſtles, which Diogenes 


Laërtius had the good fortune to ſee, he teſtifies 
of himſelf, that he was content-to live on brown 
bread and water only; but ſend me, ſays he, a 
little of your Cyprian cheeſe, that I may feaſt my- 
ſelf deliciouſly, if I ſhould have a mind to do fo. 
Diocles reports of his diſciples too, that they were 
ſatisfied with the meaneſt and the pooreſt fare: 
They ſcarce, ſays he, ever taſted of wine, and wa- 
ter was their chief beverage. To confirm this, 
it is obſerved, that this abſtemiouſneſs of theirs 
was the reaſon. that they were the better able to 
undergo hardſhips, when Demetrius beſieged A- 
thens, during which ſiege, ſays Plutarch in the 
life of that prince, the philoſopher Epicurus ſup- 
ported thoſe of his ſect, ſharing with them dail 
a certain ſmall number of beans. Cicero himlſeli, 
though he was a profeſſed enemy to this ſect, yer 
ſays in many places, that the Epicureans were ge- 
nerally good men, and that none of the philoſo- 
phers were leſs addicted to vice: And Seneca too 
witneſſes of Epicurus, that he was a man emi- 
nently remarkable for his temperance and conti- 
nence, 

Thus lived Epicurus, whoſe very name never- 
theleſs has for many ages been uſed as a proverb, 
to denote an atheiſtical voluptuous wretch, ad- 
dicted to all manner of ſenfualities. Thus too 
lived his followers, who nevertheleſs are generally 
deemed to have been impious libertines, and re- 
preſented as a herd of ſwine, indulging themſelves 
in pleaſure, and wallowing in all manner of im- 
purities, How groundleſs this cenſure, how un- 
merited this reproach, the -xeader is left to judge, 
from the foregoing teſtimonies of the ancicnts, 
which, among many others that might have been 
produced, I have given in defence of the morals 
and innocence of life, boch of Epicurus and his 
followers, | 

| wiſh there were as much to be ſaid in behalf of 
their theology: Let me not, however, be thought 
to endeavour to patronize and defend their im- 
pieties; if, in a few words | give the opinion of 
Epicurus concerning the Deity; againſt whom, I 
own, be grievouſly offended, in abſolutely denying 


divine Providence, and in dethroning the Al. 


mighty from the government of the world: But 
this impicty of his proceeded from an exceſs of ſu- 
perſtition : For he apprehended that the eternal 
happineſs, which the divine eſſence enjoys, mult 
be perplexed and diſturbed with the affairs of the 
lower world; nor could he comprehend how the 
moſt perfect and happy Being, that ſtands not in 
need of any thing in the power of man, could be 
pleaſed at their good, or offended at their wicked 
deeds. For he imagined and taught, that buſi- 
neſs and cares, and anger, and joy, and gratitude, 
were inconſiſtent with perfect happineſs, and pro- 
ceeded from infirmity and weakneſs, and from 
fear and indigence. But what juſt ſentiments he 
had of the Deity we find in his epiſtle to Mence- 
ceus: God, ſays he, is an immortal and ever 
bleſſed being; and even common reaſon teaches, 
that nothing can be aſcribed to the Deity, that is 
repugnant either to immortality or beatitude : 
That there are gods we know for certain; but 
yet they are not ſuch as many believe them to be 2 
He therefore is not impious who denies the gods 
of the multitude ; but who aſcribes to the gods 
the opinions of the multicude : For thoſe opinions 
are not principles known by the light of nature; 
but merely falſe notions, that many conceive of 
the gods. Nor will I omit what Epicurus imme- 
diately ſubjoins ; The gods, ſays he, puniſh the 


wicked, and reward the good: For being, as they - 


are, all virtue and goodneſs, they take delight in 
whatever is virtuous and like themſelves. And 
in the compendium of his philoſophy, which he 
writ to Herodotus, ſpeaking of the meteors, we 
find the following paſſage : You ought not, ſays 
he, to believe, that the motion and converſion of 
the heavens, the riſing and ſetting of the pla- 
nets, their eclipſes, and the like, are the labour 
and work of any one, or effected by any other 
cauſe, but only by his will and command, 
who enjoys at once all immertality aud beati- 
tude, 

Thus, whatever impious notions Epicurus 
might once have entertained of the Deity, it is 
not unreaſonable to believe, that he was at length 
convinced of his error in that particular, and be- 
came, from an impious, a very pious philoſopher. 
He perſiſted indeed to the laſt in his erroneous 
doctrine concerning the human ſoul ; which he 
held to be corporeal, to conſiſt of minute cor- 
puſcles, and alike with the body, to be obnoxious 
to mortality. Io this, | own, he grievoully erred z 
but yet, methinks, his cenſurers might animadvert 
with leſs ſeverity againſt a poor ſhipwrecked 


heathen; ſince the Sadducees themſelves, though 


they were brought up in the boſom of the law, 
ſtruck on the ſame xock ; conſidcring beſides, that 
by the conſent, even of the beſt Chriſtians, the 


immortality of the ſoul is an ocean that cannag 


be ſoundee!, nor the danger avoided, without the 
immeaſurable plummet of faith. 


Let none be offended that I have ventured thus 


far in defence of Epicurus, contrary to the com- 
monly received opinion of that philoſopher. It 
matters not much to our preſent purpoſe, whe» 


ther he recanted his impieties or not; fince it 


| 
| 
| 
: 
1. 
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aſſerts them, and labours with all his force to in- 
culcate his errors. Aſſertions of ſuch a nature 
ought not to paſs uncontrouled in ſo corrupt an 
age as ours; when even the very arguments, by 
which Lucretius endeavours to make good his 
impieties, are revived afreſh; and alleged to 
juſtify new-broached opinions, that viſibly tend 
to the eſtabliſhment of deiſm, and conſequently 
fo the ſubverſion of all revealed religion : for 
which reaſon I have chiefly laboured in the fol- 
lowing notes, to demonſtrate the weakneſs and 
invalidity of thoſe arguments, that are brought in 
confirmation of propofitions, that are repugnant 
to our holy Chriſtian faith. 

Beſides, books that treat of ſubjects that are 
naturally fo crabbed and obſcure, as are many of 


theſe of which Lucretius argues, cannot be turned 


Into our language in ſuch a manner, as, by a bare 
tranſlation only, to make them intelligible to a 
reader merely Engliſh, and that has no knowledge 
of the languages, in which the originals were 


com poſed; for the terms, though dark and dif- 


ficult, muſt of neceſſity be retained; and yet 
they will not be underſtood by a great number 
of Engliſh readers. For example, the definition 
ef the void, which we find in the firſt book of 
Lucretius, v. 334- is tranſlated as follows: 


A void is ſpace intangible. —— 
Now I would fain know if thoſe words do not as 
much require to be explained to a reader, who 
underſtands only the Engliſh language, as to one 
who knows the Latin, the following paſſage of 
Lucretius, of which they are the tranſlation? 
——Locus eſt intactus, inane, vacanſque. 


And yet how many ſheets have been filled, and 


_ what labour has been beſtowed, to explain the 


meaning of them, by the commentators on the 
Epicurean philoſophy, is notorious to all the 
learned world. The leaſts of Epicurus, both ma- 


thematical and phyſical, the homœomery of 
Anaxagoras, the harmony of Ariſtoxenus, are, 


till they are explained, no leſs difficult to under- 
tand; and ten thouſand other inſtances of the 
like nature, that the reader will find in the fol- 
lowing tranſlation, are abundantly ſufficient to 
evince the uſcfulneſs, and even the neceſlity of 
theſe notes. For, not to underſtand what we 
read, is at beſt but loſs of time; and to take 
things in a wrong ſenſe, or to gain an imperſect 
notice of them, as they muſt neceſſarily do, who 
underſtand by halves what they read, is always 
alike dangerous, and often proves of bad conſe- 
quence, eſpecially when the weak and unwary 
amuſe themſelves in the lectures of ſuch authors 
as treat of ſubjecte like thoſe of which our poet 
diſputes. Such readers, like men who fail in un- 
known ſeas, ought to be ſhown the rocks and 
ſhelvings, otherwiſe they are in great danger of 


being loſt; for they are ever the moſt ſubject to 


take the ſtrongeſt impreſſions; and it is no caſy 


EREECH'S LUCRETIUS. 
cannot be denied but that Lucretius ſtrenucuſly - 


taſk to eradicate from the minds of the leſs intel- 
ligene part of mankind, and diſpofſeſs them of 
thoſe opinions which they have ſwallowed with 
greedy delight, and been Jong accufomed to be- 
lie ve. Such an inveterate credulity, like à diſeaſe 
of long ſtanding, and that has gained a head, is 
not eaſy to cure; and, what is yet worſe, we 
often find that the ſtiffeſt obſtinacy attends the 
moſt erroneous belief. : 

To apply what I have been ſaying to the mat. 
ter in hand, there is reaſon to ſuſpect that ſome 
have not been wanting, and, I fear. are ſtill to be 
found, who, not being capable of themſclves to 
form a true judgment of theſe arguments of Lu- 
cretius, and for want of a right diſcernment, have 
imbibed ſome of his falſe notions, and yielded too 
eaſy an aſſent to them : they have taken the ſha. 
dow for the ſnbſtance of reaſon, and thus have 
been wretchedly ſeduced into error. The follow. 
ing notes are chiefly intended, not only to unde. 
ceive ſuch perſons, but alſo to prevent others from 
falling into the like miſtakes; and, if they com. 
paſs that effeR, I ſhall have no reaſon to think my 
labour miſemployed, nor to fear the cenſure of 
the public. 

Having given this ſhort account of the reaſons 
that indnced me to compoſe theſe annotations, it 
remains only to acquaint the reader with the 
helps I have had, and with the method I have 
obſerved in this undertaking. 

As to the firſt of thoſe points, the alphabetical 
catalogue of the names of the authors cited in the 
notes and animadverſions, is a ſufficient indication 
that I haveſpared nopains,nor wanted any aſſiſtance 
that could be required to render this work as perfect 
in its kind, as any thing of this nature can be ex- 
pected to be, and that whatever defects ſhall be 
found in it, muſt be imputed to my want of 
judgment and capacity, ſince I was abundantly 
ſupplied with all the materials that were requi- 
ſite to accompliſh my undertaking. And through- 
out the whole work, | ſeldom advance any thing 
of my own, but have collected only the opinions 
of others, and left the reader to judge and de- 
termine concerning them. ws 

In the text itſelf | have taken care to ſupply all 
the verſes which Mr. Creech had not tranſlated; 
and that were never before* in any of the former 
editions of this Engliſh Lucretius. Thoſe that 
were omitted towards the end of the fourth Book, 
where the poet treats of the nature of love, are 
taken from Mr. Dryden's tranſlation of that part 
of our author. Of all the other verſes that are 
now firſt inſerted, I have given an account in 
their due places, in the notes upon them : Mean- 
while, I have included all the verſes that are thus 
ſupplied between crotchets, as a mark of diſtinc- 
tion, to let the reader know that they were not in 
any of the former editions. Beſides, I have pre- 
fixed to every book a ſeveral Argument, in which 
may be ſeen, at one view, not only the ſeveral ſub- 
jeRs treated of in each of the ſix books ; but like- 
wiſe the manner in which they are handled, the me- 
thod of the poet's diſputation, and the connection 


of the ſollowing book to that which precedes 
| 8 
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it. And each book concludes with an animadver- 
ion, briefly recapitulating the contents of it, and 
condemning or approving the maxims and argu- 
ments contained and aſſerted in it. This method 
our tranſlator himſcif has obſerved in his Latin 
edition of Lucretius; from whence the animad- 
verſion, which the reader will find at the end of 
each book, is chiefly taken, Moreover, to make 
this edition more perſect than any of the former, 
where, in many places, ſeveral of the poet's argu- 
ments and propoſitions are joined together, with- 
out any diſtinction where ohe ends or the other 
begins, I have been careful to diſtinguiſh them 
from one another, by beginning each argument 
and propoſition with a break; ſo that the reader 
will readily diſ:ern where it begins and where it 
ends : and that too the more eaſily, becauſe each 
note begins by expreſſing the number of the verſes 
that each argument or propoſition contains, 

As for the tranflator's own excellent and learn- 


-ed notes on Lucretius, which have hitherto been 
printed at the end of all the former editions, and 


all together by themſe]ves, { have now diſpoſed 
them into the ſeveral places to which he had di- 
rected them, and they properly belong: inſomuch 
that the reader will now find them, not as before, 
in a body by themſelves, but intermixed with my 
annotations, without the leaſt alteration, and in 
their proper place *. 


Each note has a number prefixed before it, 


which direQs to the number in the margin of the 
text; which laſt number, for the greater eaſe of 
the reader, marks every tenth verſe of the tranſla- 
tion, and ſhows how many verſes are contained in 
each book. 

It will be obſerved, that in the notes that are 
merely explanatory, I often differ from the ſenſe 
of my author, | mean Mr. Creech ; for I exaQtly 
follow the ſenſe of Lucretius; whoſe meaning 
that interpreter has miſtaken in many places of 
this tranſlation. This I the more confidently af- 
firm, becauſe l have his own authority to ſtrength» 
ea my aſſertion : for, in his Latin edition of Lu- 
cretius, he often gives his author an interpretation 
far different from, nay, ſometimes quite contrary 
to what he makes him ſay in this tranſlation. 
One manifeſt inſtance of this, among many others, 
may be ſeen in the note on the 547th verſe of the 
5th book, to which I refer the reader : and will 
here only obſerve, that our tranſlator's miſtakes of 
this nature have often forced me to the neceſſity 
of giving the original text of Lucretius; to the 
end, that ſuch as underſtand the Latin may be 
convinced, that | have not taken upon me to 
blame and corre& him without reaſon. And to 
exempt myſelf from all manner of imputation up- 
on that account, 1 have ſcarce through the whole 
courſe of theſe annotations, ever accuſed this tranſ- 
lator of error, except only in paſſages to which Mr. 
Creech himfſelf-in his Latin edition of our author, 
has given a different interpretation from what we 
find in this tranflation ; inſomuch, that, by point- 
ing out thoſe miltakes to the reader, 1 have not 


Eis arrangement is altered in the preſent edition, 
Trans. II. | 


only done juſtice to Lncretius; but in ſome mea- 
ſure even to his tranſlator likewiſe : of whom L 
may ſay, without any derogation to his fame, that 
he had not ſo thoroughly digeſted his author when 
he tranſlated him, as he had done afterwards when 
he came to publiſh his Latin notes upon him. And 
here, by the way, I cannot but wiſh that he had 
not been ſo ſevere on Du Fay, the editor of the 
Lucretius in Uſum Delphini, in laſhing him at the 
unmerc:ful rate he does in many places: in thoſe 
notes, for errors of which himſelf had once been 
guilty, and into which they had both been alike 
led by Lambine ; efpecially, too, ſince it is moſt 
evident that he is often indebted to that interpre- 
ter, I mean Du Fay, for the true underſtanding of 
the ſenſe of his author. This will manifeſtly ap- 
pear to any one, who will compare the notes of 
thoſe two interpreters together, and refle& on the 
difference of time in which they were publiſhed. 
But I have not taken upon me to correct our 
tranflator, only where he has palpably miſtaken 
the fenſe of his author, but in thoſe places like- 
wiſe that he has rendered obſcurely or imperſect- 
iy. One inſlance of this, among too many others, 
the reader may obſerve in the note on the g86tht 
verſe of the ſecond book, where Lucretius, enumes 
rating all the conjuncts and events, or properties 
and accidents of the Epicurean atoms, has includy 
ed them all in the following verſes; N 


Sic ipſis in rebus item jam mater:21 

Intervalla, viz, connexus, pondere, plagæ, 

Concurſus, motus, ordo, politura, figurz, 

Cum permutantur, mutari res quoque debent. 
Lib. ii. v. 1. 1027; 


To tranſlate all which, Mr. Creech employs only 
theſe two verſes and a half; 


| In bodies fo} 
As their ſeeds, order, figure, motion do, 
The things themſelves mult change and vary 0 K 


Now, how lamely and imperſectly the full ſenſe 
and meaning of the above pafage of Lucretius is 
expreſſed in this tranflation of it, appcars, at firſt 
ſight, to all that are acquzinted with the Epicu- 
rean philoſophy, and is fully made appear in the 
note on theſe verſes, to which 1 refer the reader: 
avd, in this place will only take notice, that . 
might juſtly — been blamed for diſcharging 
but ill the province I had undertaken, to explain 
Lucretius's ſyſtem of the Epicurean philoſophyy 
had I not ſupplied what I found wanting in this 
place, in order to attain the perfect underſtanding 
of the ſenſe of the original, which I ſound thus 
wretchedly mangled in the trarflation, I have 
obſerved the like method throughont this. whole 
work, having uſed my utmoſt diligence in com. 
paring the trauſlation with the original, and ſhow- 
ing all along in what it differs, from it; inſomuckt 
that the following 2anotations, in which is con- 
tained a complete ſyſtem of the Epicurean philoſo- 
phy, are rather notes on the original poem of Lu- 
cretius, than on Mr, Creech's tranſlation of it. 

To conclude : Though I have ſwelled this work 
to a great length, yet l _ made my notes and 
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ting any thing that I thought might conduce to 

the explication of the ſenſe aud meaning of the 

poct, to the right underſtanding of the hiſtorical 

and fabulous paſſages contained of him, to the ex- 
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CREECH'S LUCRETIUS. 
animadverſions as ſhort as I could without omit- | plaining of the ſeveral terms and expreſſions that 


are not known to the generality of readers: to the 


intelligence of any thing that ſeemed difficult to 
underſtand, or, in a word, to the illuſtration of the 


whole. 


THE LIFE OF LUCRETIUS. 


Tur preſent deſign does not require an exact 
ſearch into the riſe of philoſophy, nor a nice in- 
quiry, whether it began amongſt the Brachmans 
and from them, as Lucian, in Fugitivis, ranks the 
countries, viſited Ethiopia, Egypt Scythia, Thrace, 
and Greece, or whether curioſity or neceſſity was 
the parent of it. The Chaldeans were invited to 
zuſtronomy by the advantageouſnels of their wide- 
2xtended plairs; and the overflowing of the Nile 
forced the Egyptiars to be curious in the prop er- 
ties of figures; but | ſhall take it for granted, that 
philoſophy came from the eaſt. "the truth of this, 
not to mention the weak oppoſitions of Laertius, 


in his preface, the travels of Thales and Pytha- 


goras, of Democritus, Plato, and others, ſufficient- 
ly evince ; and the Egyptians aftirin, that the ſe- 
veral methods of philolophy of the abovemention. 
ed ancients, are only their notions aifguiſed, drefl. 
ed after a Greek faſhion, aud in that garb pro- 

ſed to their admirers. Thus, it # probable, 
that Democritus received his notions trom Mol- 
chus, the Phenician, or from the prietts of Egypt, 
whoſe ambition for autiquity made them embrace 
ſome of thoſe their abſurd opinions: or, if he 
travelled farther, he perhaps learned the whole 
ſyſtem of his philoſophy, the fortuitous beginning 
of the world, and the origin of man, from the 
Indians, that being now the opinion of the prin- 
cipal philoſophers in China, whither the learuing 
of all India long ago retired, 3 

This hypotheſis, though commended to men as 
the ſtrongeſt expe dient againſt cares, and as the 
eracteſt method to obtain tranquillity, found not, 
nevertheleſs, many admirers, till Epicurus by an 
almoſt infivite number of volumes which he writ 
on that ſubject, endeavoured to illuſtrate and re- 
commend it to the world. Yet, notwithſtanding 


he was fo voluminous a writer, he, as Plutarch 


' aſſures, added only one improvement to the hy- 
potheſis of Democritus, which is the declination, 


or inclining motion of an atom, 


What Epicurus was in his morals, is not eaſy 
to determine; for, ſometimes he ſezms to have 
been temperate and modeſt, otherwiſe Seneca 
would not have ſo often uſed his ſentences as or- 
naments, in his moſt ſerious epiſtles: at other 
times, he ſeems to have been a moſt looſe and 
giſſolute voluptuary, for ſuch his books declare 
him, if we may credit Tully, who, De. Fin, lib. 2, 
{cR. 7. makes a very confident appeal to man- 

nd tor the ſincerity of his quotaugns; ſo that, 


upon the whole matter, we cannot but be amaze 
at the unſettled humour of the man. | 

After his death, though in his will he had made 
great proviſion tor the-perpetuity of his ſet, his 
opiaions were but coldly received, and the ſchool 
decayed, till C. Memnius, a man of ancient no- 
bility, reſtored the garden, and, as Cicero ac- 
quaints us, deſigned to raiſe a public building for 
the advancement of Epicuriſm. His fame and 
authority drew many after him; and we find re- 
giſtered, at once as famous, Velleius, Patro, and 
our author Lucretius, of whoſe life antiquity has 
tranſmitted to us but few particulars, perhaps for 
the ſame reaſon that AÆlian with reluctance men- 
tions Diagoras, becauſe he was an enemy to the 
gods; Otros yes ix 9 Arnyocns, xai & por I 
1A wipriotai irs, ſays that author, lib. 3. 
cap. 23. What we know of him is as follows: 

His name was Titus Lucretius Carus, and no 
other : for what Lambinus pretends, that beſides 
his firſt name Titus, by the Latins called Præno- 
men, and which anſwers to what we call our 
Chriſtian name, beſides the name of his family, 
Lucretius, and his ſurname, Carus, he may have 
been called either T. Lucretius Veſpillo Carus, 
or thus, T. Lucretius Offella Carus, is mere con- 
jecture, and grounded on no authority whatſo. 
ever. Carus was a Roman ſurname, of which 
Ovid aud many others make mention; but we no 
where find how it came to be given to Lucretius. 
However, it is not improbable but that it was 
conferred upon him, either on account of his ex- 
cellent and fprightly wit, his affability and ſweet- 
nels of temper and manners, or for ſome other 
the like endearing qualities, that rendered him 
agrecable to thoſe with whom he convet ſed. 

That he was a Roman, and born at Rome, is 
agreed on all hands, and even his own teſtimony 
aſſures us of it: therefore, what Cornelius Nepos 
writes of T. Pompenius Atticus, that it was the 
gift of fortune, that, preferable to all other places, 
he was born in that city where the ſeat of the 
empire of the whole earth was eſtabliſhed, that 
he might have the ſame country and ſovereign, 
may well be applied to Lucretius, of whom we 
may ſay, that the ſame city which was his coun- 
try was miſtreſs of the world. 

His very name direRs us to the noble and an- 
cient family of the Lucretii, which, being divided 
into mauy branches, comprehended under it the 
Tricipitiui, the Cinnæ, the Veſpillones, the Tie- 
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nes, the Offellæ, and the Galli, and gave to Rome 


many conſuls, tribunes, and prætors, who were 


great ſupports and ornaments of the common- | 


wealth, ö ä 
From which of the above branches our Lucre- 


tius ſprnog is not known, there being nothing any | 
There lived, ! improved it, let this poem be witneſs, That he 
fitted himſelf for the beſt company, is evident by 


where recarded of his parentage. 
indeed, in thoſe days, one Quintus Lucretius, but 
whether he was brother of our poet Lucretius, or 
in what degree of relation they were to one ano- 
ther, is altogether uucertain. ' 
It has been obſerved by ſome, and the truth of 
it is unconteſted, that the parentage of the beſt 
poets of antiquity is almoſt unknown, as if it had 
been induſtriouſly concealed; and in this they 
are thought to have affected ſomething of divi- 
nity. 
The time of his birth is almoſt as douhtſul, ſome 
placing it in one year, ſome in another, in which, 
as in moſt things elſe, the authors who have deli. 
vered it down to us, make good that inverted 
taunt of Seneca, who, in his treatife, De Morte 
Claudii, ſays, Citius inter Forologi:. quam au- 
thores conveniet.” 
ſooner than authors. 


Euſebius, the ſon of Pamphilus, brings him | 


forth in the 171ſt Olympiad, when Ca. Domi- 
tius Ahenobarbus, and C. Caſſius Longinus were 
ronſuls, which was in the 657th year after the 
building of Rome. But Lydiat leaves it doubt- 
ful, whether theſe were conſuls in the firſt year 
cf the 171ft, or the fourth of the 170th Olym- 
piad. Voſſius makes him born in the ſecond year 
of the 171it, whilſt others place his birth in the 
172d Olympiad, when L. Lucinivs Craffus, and 
Q. Mucius Sezvolz were conſuls, that is to ſay, in 
the 658th year of Rome; ſo that the difference be. 
tween them is not great, and the age in which he 
lived is' certain. 

About this time, the Romans began to apply 
themſelves to the ſtudy of the philoſophy of the 
Greeks. Suppoling, therefore, Lucretius to be no- 
bly deſcended, and a man of ſprightly wit, it is an 
eaſy inference, that he received a ſuitable educa- 
tion, and, by his parents or other relations, was 
ſent in his youth to ſtudy at Athens. Thi: is the 
more probable to he true, becauſe it was then the 
cuſtom of the Romans to ſend their youths thi- 
ther to be inſtructed in the learning of the Greeks, 
Thus, ſome years after, Virgil too ſtudied there, 
as we learn from himſelf, when, writing to Mi- 
ſala, he ſays: | 


Etſi mi vario jactatum laudis amore, 
Irritaque expertum fallacis præ mia vula i, 
Cecropius ſuaves e piraus hortulus avras, 
Florentis viridi ſophiæ compleQicur umbta. 


And the learned Propertius too earneſtly de- 
fired 


Illic vel ſtudiis animum emendare Platonis ; 
—— aut hortis, docte Epicure, tuis. 


Jeno, together with the courteons good-natured 


Clocks wil be found to agree 


Puœdrus, as Tully calls him, was then maiter of 


835 
the gardens; and theſe were the preceptors of aur 
Lucretius, as they were likewiſe of Pomponius At- 
ticus, Memmius, Velleius, Peetus, Caſſius and ma- 
ny others, who in that age rendered themſelves 
very illuſtrious in the republic of Rome, 

How Lucretius ſpent his time, how ſtudiouſly he 


what Cornelius Nepos tells us of the great inti- 
macy between him, Pomponius Atticus, and Mem- 


| mijus; and, no doubt but he was intimate hkewile 


with Tully and his brother, who make ſuch ho- 


nourable mention of him. 


If we look into his morals, we may diſcover hint 


to be a man ſuitable to the Epicurean principles, 


diſſolved in eaſe and pleaſure, flying public em- 
ployment, as a derogation to wiſdom, and a dif. 
turber of peace and quietnefs, and avoiding thoſe 
diſtractive cares which he imagined would make 
heaven itſelf uncaſy. 

As molt of the other paets, he too ſeems to have 
had his ſhare in ſenſual pleaſures; and if the account 
which Euſebius gives of his death be true, it will 
lirengthen this opinion; but it is hard to ſay for 
certain what fort of death Lucretius died; nor is 
it much eafier to determine in what year of his 
life his death happened. Some make him die on 
the very day when Virgil was born, in the for- 
ty-third year of his age, when Pompey the Great 
was the third time conſul, and Cæcilius Metel- 
lus Pius was his colleague, in the year of the ei- 
ty 701, at which time there were great com- 
notions in the republic; for -Clodius was then 
killed by Milo; Memmius and many others being 
convicted of bribery, were baniſhed from Rome 
into Greece; and Cæſar, who was then forty» 
tour years of age, was laying waſte the provinces 
of Gaul. According to Euſebius, he died by his 
own hands, in the forty-fourth year of his age, 
being dementated by a philtre, which either hig 
miſtreſs, or his wife Lucilia, for fo ſome call her, 
though without authority, in a fit of jealouſy, had 
given him; not with defign to deprive him of 
his ſcuſes, or to take away his life, but only to 
make him love her. Donatus, or whoever was 
the author of the liſe of Virgil that goes under 
his name, writes, that he died three years before, 
when Pompey the Great and M. Licinius Craſſus 
were both of them the ſecond time conſuls. 
Others who allow that, having loſt his ſenſes, he 
laid violent hands on his own life, yet place his 
death in the twenty-fixth year of his age, and be- 
lieve that his madueſs proceeded from the cares. 
and mclarcholy that oppreſſed him on account of 
the bamiſhment of his beloved Memmius: to 
which others again add Ikewife another cauſe, 
the fatal calamitics under which bis country then 
labourcd. And indeed it is certain, that a few 
years before his death, Lucretius was an eys wits 
nels of the wild adminiſtration of affairs in the 
days of Clodius and Cataline, who gave ſuch a 
blow to the republic of Rome, as, nut long aſter 
occaſioned its total Subverſion, Of theſe commo- 
tions he himſelt complains, in the beginning of his 
brit book, where, addrefiing kimicif to Venus, be 

| | 


3⁴⁰ 
implores her to intercede with the god of war, 
to reſtore peace and quiet to his native country. 


Hunc tu diva, tua recubantem corpore ſanto 
Circumfuſa ſuper, ſuaves ex ore loquelas 
Funde, petens placidam Romanis inclyta pacem. 
Nam neque nos agere hoc patriai tempore iniquo 
Poſſumus æquo animo; neque Memmi clara 
propago 
Tallibus in rebus communi dèſſe ſaluti. 
N Lucr. lib. i. v. 39. 
There are yet ſome other aceounts given of the 
time and manner of his death; but ſince in ſo 
great a variety oſ opinions we can fix on no cer- 
tainty, nor determine which of them is true, it 
would be loſs of time to dwell any longer upon 
The only remains this great wit has left us, 
are his ſix books of the Nature of Things, which 
contain an exact ſyſtem of the Epicurean philoſo- 
phy. They were read and admired by the an- 
cients; and if Ovid could preſage, 


Carmina ſublimis tunc ſunt peritura Lucreti, 
Exitio terras cum dabit una dies. 


Lucretius' lofty ſong ſhall live in deathleſs fame, 
Till fate di ſſolves at once this univerſal frame. 


But becauſe ſome are in doubt concerning the 
number of books written by Lucretius, and be- 
lieve that he writ more than fix, it will not be 
Improper to convince them of their error, They 
ground their opinion chiefly on a paſſage in Var- 
ro, which, ſay they, make it evident that Lucre- 
tius left one and twenty books, and that this is 
not the beginning of his poem which is commonly 
taken to be ſo, ſinee Varro cites a quite different 
verſe as the beginning of it. 

The paſſage of Varro, which they allege in 
favour of their opinion, is in his fourth book, 
De lingua Latina, where we find theſe words: 
Loca ſecundum antiquam diviſionem prima duo, 
c&lum et terra: a qua bipartita diviſione Lucre- 
tius ſuorum univs et viginti librorum initium fe- 
cit hoc: | 
Etheris et terræ genitabile quærere tempus.“ 
Theſe words, indeed, are very plain and poſitive; 
nevertheleſs, I inſiſt, that unleſs there were ano- 
ther poet Lucretius among the ancients, who was 
author of the one and twenty books, ſpoken of in 
- that paſſage of Varro : and that there was I own, 
no mention is made in any of the records of an- 
tiquity, I inſiſt, I ſay, that there muſt be a fault 
in the above paſſage of that author, and believe, 


that inſtead of Lucretius, it was formerly written 


Lucilins. Whoever reflects on the following 
reaſons, will, if I miſtake not, be of my opinion. 
In the. firſt place, it is believed upon good 
grounds, that Varro writ that treatiſe of the La- 
tin tongue, about the time that Cæfar was dicta- 
tor, or rather a little before : if fo, it is highly 
probable that copies of Lucretius could not fo 
' ſoon be got abroad, for he died but in the fourth 
year before the dictatorſhip of Cæſar; and aſter 
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his death, his poem of the Nature of Things, wat 
firſt begun to be correRed by his intimate friend 
Tully, a taſk which may ſeem to require ſome 
time; and, it may be, even a longer than that 
which paſſed from the death of Lucretius to the 
writing of the treatiſe by Terentius Varro, 
Moreover, faults of the like nature were very 
frequent in the writings of the ancients, where 
Lucilius, Lucretius, and Lucullus, in like manner 
as Cælius and Cecilivs, and the like, were often 
put by miſtake one for another. Thus, for ex- 
ample, Prifcian, lib. xviii. obſerves, that in Salluſt, 
Hiſt. lib. v. there was a miſtake of this nature ; 
At Lucilius audito Marium regem proconſu- 
lem per Lycaoniam cum tribus legionibus in Ci- 
liciam tendere,” &c. which that grammarian thus 
corrects: © At Lucullus audito Marium regem 
proconſulem,”” &c.; for Salluſt there treated of the 
war that Lucullus was carrying on againſt Mi- 
thridates. In like manner, Macrobius, lib, iii. 
Saturnal, cap. xv. * M. Varro in lib, de agricul- 
turã refert M. Catonem, qui Uticz periit, cum 
heres teſtamento Lucilii eſſet relictus, &K W I 
read, ſays he, Teſtamento Luculli,“ &c. Ma- 
crobius, nevertheleſs is there miſtaken in one 
thing, for, as Plutarch witneſſes, Lucullus leſt not 
Cato his heir, but only appointed him to be 
guardian of his ſon, as being his uncle. And 
many the like inſtances might eaſily be produced, 
But to remove all manner of objections con- 
cerning the beginning of this poem, and to evince 
beyond reply the firſt book now extant to be the 
firſt book Lucretius writ, Beſides the invocation, 
with which, according to the cuſtom of all poets, 
he begins his poem, I will, in oppoſition to the 
above paſſage of Varro, produce the authority of 


old Priſcian, who, after having ſaid that words 


of the firſt declenſion form the genitive plural in 
arum, and by contraction in n, by way of ex- 
ample, adds amphorim for amphorarum, aneadim 
for eneadarum. For fo, ſays he, Lucretins has it 
in his firſt verſe: * Ita enim Lucretius in primo 
verſu:*? 
ZEneadim genitriz, hominum divümꝗ voluptas. 
Beſides, is there the leaſt ground of probability 
that Lucretius ever writ above fix books, ſince 
not one of the ancient grammarians, or other 
writers, neither Feſtus, Nonius, Diomedes, Priſ- 


| cian, Frobus, Cariſius, Donatus, Servius, 'Fertul- 


lian, Arnobius, nor Lactantius, who ſo frequently 
bring quotations from the fifth, ſixth, and all thę 
foregoing books of this poet, ever cite fo much as 
one ſingle verſe from the ſeventh, eighth, &c. 
This, morally ſpeaking, would be impoſſible, had 
Lucretius written fifteen books, of the Nature of 
Things, more than are now extant, This makes 
me the rather wonder at the poſitiveneſs with 
which ſome aſſert, that the ſeventh book of Lu- 
cretius is praiſed in Priſcian, who, nevertheleſs, 
does not ſo much as mention any ſuch book. 

Moreover, in my opinion, Lucretius himſelf 
ſufficiently determines this controverſy, for, in 
his ſixth book, reminding his reader of what he- 
had been treating of in the firſt, he ſays, 
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Nunc omnes rgpetam quam claro corpore ſint res 


Commemorare, quod in primo quoque carmine 
claret. Lucret. lib. vi. v. 936. 


This ſufficiently proves the firſt of the books now 
extant to be the 5 he writ, ſince in that he has 
endeavoured to evince, omnes quam claro 
corpore {int res,” that no bodies are ſo ſolid as 
not to contain ſome void; quod in primo quo- 
que carmine claret. See Book |. ver. 402. And 
he ſeems expreſsly to call the ſixth book his laſt, 
in theſe excellent verſes, 


Tu mihi ſupreme præſcripta ad candida calcis 
urrenti ſpatium præmonſtra, callida muſa, 
Calliope, requies hominum, divamque voluptas, 
Te duce ut iuſigni capiam cum laude coronam. 
Lueret. lib. vi. v. 91» 


From whence we may eaſily infer, that he never 
ſo much as propoſed to himſelf to write above fix 


books, ſince he tells us he is now haſtening, * ad 


przſcripta candida ſupreme calcis,” to the end of 
the race he had determined with himſelf to run; 
and therefore he invokes his muſe, | | 


To lead him on, and ſhow the path to gain 
The race and glory too, and crown his pain. 
Creech. 

Laftly, To ſtrengthen all the foregoing argu- 
ments, we may obſerve, that in theſe fix books 
only is contained the whole doctrine, and all the 
philoſephy of Epicurus, in as much as it relates 
to the explication of nature, or natural cauſes and 
effects; and there is nothing left for any one to 
ſay farcher upon that ſubject. 

Add to this the manifeſt and pertinent connec- 
tion of one book to another, the judicious method 
he has obſerved in handling the ſeveral ſubjeQs 
of which he treats, and his artfulneſs in the diſ- 
poſition of them. They ſeem naturally to follow 
one another, In the firſt book, he treats of the 
principles of things; in the laſt, of meteors and 
of the heavens. Has not this method been con- 
ſtantly practiſed by all who have treated of the 
knowledge of nature? Even Epicurus himſelf ob- 
ſerved the very ſame diſpoſition, as appears by the 
few ſurviving remains of that philoſopher, his 
three epiſtles to Herodotus, Mæœnecœus, and Py- 
thocles. . | 

But as, for the reaſons above alleged, I am 
verily perſuaded that Lucretius never writ more 


than theſe fix books of the Nature of Things; fo, 


his writings, 


LUCRETIUS. | 34k 
on the other hand, I am readily inclined to be- 
lie ve, that ſome of his verſes are, perhaps, want · 
ing; for, as with almoſt all the ancient authors, 
ſo more eſpecially with this poet, ſome have aſ- 
ſumed to themſelves too great a liberty, and al- 
tered, added, or taken away many things, as we 
have made it appear in ſeveral places in our 
notes. Servius cites this fragment from Lucre- 
tius : 


——Superi ſpoliatus luminis atr, 


which may perhaps have been his, though it be 
no where found in any of his books; nor can it 
eaſily be diſcovered where it has been left out. 
To reſtore it to its due place, would . an 
accurateneſs of judgment as great, if poſſible, as 
was their diſingenuity who frſt left it out. 

I now return to Lucretius, who, as Euſebius 
declares, wrote theſe ſix books of Epicurean phi- 
loſ-phy, in his lucid intervals, when the ſtr 
of nature had thrown off all the diſturbing par- 
ticles, and his mind, as it is obſerved of mad- 
men, was ſprightly and vigorous. Then, in a 
poetical rapture, he could fly with his Epicurus 
beyond the flaming limits of this world; frame 
and giſſolve ſeas and heavens in an inſtant; and, 
by ſSme unuſual ſallies, be the ſtrongeſt argument 
of his own opinion ; for it ſeems impoſſible that 
ſome things which he delivers ſhould proceed 
from reaſon and judgment, or from any other 
cauſe but chance, and unthinking fortune. 

After his death, as I hinted before, Cicero, as 
Euſebius witneſſes, reviſed and corrected his writ- 
inge. Lambinus contradicts this; but the argu- 
ments he brings againſt the aſſertion of Euſebius 
are but weak, and of little validity, - 

Virgil, who was eager and aſſiduous in the ſtudy 
of them, has borrowed from him in many places: 
as both Macrobius and Gellius teſtify : the laſt of 
whom calls him ©« Poetam ingenio et facundi& 
præcellentem; and Cornelius Nepos has placed 
him “ inter elegantiſſimos poeras.”” So that if ſome 
great divines have given him the ill name of Ca- 
nis, it was not for any rudeneſs in his verſe, but 
due rather to his Grecian maſter; the eternity of 
matter, and the like abſurd aſſertions, having cor. 
rupted moſt of the philoſophies of Athens. 

As a corollary to theſe few remaining memoirs 
of the life of Lucretius, I will here give the opi- 
nions of ſeveral learned men, concerning him and 
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© TESTIMONIES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN LEARNED MEN, 


CONCERNING LUCRETIUS AND HIS WRITINGS, 


AT. Cicero to bis Brother ©, Cicero, book ii. hit. It. 
Tur poems of Lucretius, as you obſerve, are 
not written with much brightneſs of wit, but 
with a great deal of art. 

D pon which paſſage of Cicero, the learned P. 
Victorius, in his Caſtigations on Tully's Epiſtles, 
makes the following remark : 

If any one, fays he, thinks it ſtrange that ſome 
have been of opimon, that the potms of the moſt 
elegant and excellent poet Lncretirs, are written 
with no great brightneſs of wit, let him blame the 
judgment of Quinctus; for we may reaſonably 
miſtruſt, that, fiice M. Cicero defends and com- 
mends him in the manner he does, he was not al- 
together of his brother's opinion, though he ſeems 
indeed, to confirm it; but that he would not thwart 
a teſty man, who, perhaps, becauſe he writ verſes 
himſelf, was blinded with envy, and did nor per- 
ceive the truth: Beſides, he might be of that o- 

Pinion, becauſe Lucrerius compoſed nut his poem 

| 10 boaſt his ſhining wit, but to explain, with his 

utmoſt art and induſtry, the whole philoſophy of 

Epicurus. e ao 

The fame Victarious Var. Lect. lib. xvii. cap. 16. 
The copiouſneſs and purity of the Latin tongue, 
appear chiefly in Lucretius. - 5 


M. V itruvius, in his Treatiſe Architecture, book ix. 
2 ö. ; 

Thoſe, whoſe minds are inſtructed with the de- 
lights of learning, cannot, but with veneration, 
carry in their breaſts, as they do the images of the 
gods, ſo, too, that of the poet Ennius. hoſe, who 
are pleaſingly diverted with the poems of Attius, 
ſeem to have prefent with them, not ouly bis vir- 
tues, but his figure aud reſemblance likewiſe, + In 
like manner, many will, in alter ages, ſ-em to 
diſpute, as it were, face to face with Lucretlus, 
concerning the Nature of Things, as they will 

with Citero, of the Art of Rhetoric, | 


Drvimilian, book X. 
For Macer and Lucretius are, indeed, worth 
the reading : but not as if they contained the 


whole body of eloquence. Ezch of them is cle- | 
gant in the ſubject he treats of ; but the ous is | 


Jow, the other crabbed and obſcure. 
Upon which paſſage of Quintilian, Gifanius thus ; 
This opinion of Quintihan is, the greateſt part 


of it, unanimouſly condemned by the ancients aud ' 


moderns, 


Barthias. 
There are many things in Lucretius, that are 
not to be found elſewhere. ; 
| The ſame Author. 
8o great is the beauty of the pure and ſimple, 


that is to ſay, of the ancient, and almoſt only La- 
tinity, that it eaſily prevails with intelligent read» 
| ers, and ſuch as are not ſuperſtitious, to contemn, 
in compariſon of it, the burrowed charms of a 
gaudy and painted diction, This comes into, my 
mind, chiefly when read the poems of Catullus 
and Lucretins; for, of all the Latin poets, who 
have ſurvived to our days, theſe two deferve the 
preference; and, therefore, no diligence can be 
miſemployed, no pain nor ſtudy ſuperfluous, that 
may tend to the right underſtanding of them, or 
to prevent their being corrupted. 


Ladtant ius. 


All the errors that Lucretius advances, were 
long before aſſerted by Epicurus. 


Petrus Crinitus. 


T. Lucretius Carus is believed to be deſcended 
of the family of the Lucretii, which, at Rome, 
was held ro be very ancient and noble. He was a 
little older than Terentius Varro, and Marcus Ci- 
cero, as ſome have written: this is the rather to 
be taken notice of, becauſe in the annals which we 
have from the Grecks, there are many things er- 
roneoufly related, and perverſcly ſet down, con- 
trary to the truth of chronology. He is repreſent- 
cd to have been a man of a vaſt and ſoaring wit, 
| in writing of verſes. He was wont to apply him- 
; ſelf to the muſes at ſeveral intervals of time; not 
without a certain fury and rupture of mind, as the 
authors of antiquity deliver. Quintilian witnel- 
| fes, that Amilius Macer, and Titus Lucretius, ex- 
cel in elegance of ſtyle; but that the poem of 
Lucretius is very difficult and obſcure: this was 
occaſioned not only by the ſubject itſelf, but by 
reaſon of the poorneſs of the tongue, and the rcw- 


| nefs of the doArine he taught, as he himſelf tele 


tifies. He writ fix bocks of the Nature of Things; 
in which he has followed the doctrine of Epicu- 
rus, and the example of the poet Empedocles, 
whoſe wit and poetry he praiſes with admiration. 
There are ſome xho write, that the poem of Lu- 


| erctius was corrected by Tully : it is not, there- 


fore, improbable, that, by reaſon of his ſudden 
death, he left it incorrect and imperfect. Quince 


tus, the brother of Cicero, held in high eſtcem d 


at length to reliſh this ſmoother diction. There- 


to be carefully retained, and religiouſly preſerved 
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poetry of Lucretius; and allows his work to have 
a great deal of artfulneſs and wit : beſides, that 
it ought not to be wondered at, that ſome of his 
verſes ſeem rough, and almoſt like proſe. This 
was peculiar to the age in which he writ, as Fu- 
rius Albinus fully witneſſes in Macrobius, whoſe 
words are as follows: No man ought to have the 
worſe eſteem for the ancient poets upon this ac- 
count, becauſe their verſes ſeem to be ſcabrous; 
for that ſtyle was then in greateſt vogue; and the 
following age had much ado to bring themſelves 


fore, even in the days of the emperors the Veſpa- 
ſans, there were not wanting ſome, who choſe to 
read Lucretius rather than Virgil, and Lucilius 
than Horace. 


Franciſcus Floridus Sabinus. 


T. Lueretius was an excellent philoſopher, and 
often gives very ſatisfactory reaſons of the things 
that ſeem to happen contrary to nature. 


Hicronymus Mercurialis. 

Lucretius was the firſt who explained the Na- 
ture of Things in the Roman tongue ; and he bor- 
rowed many things from Democritus, Epicurus, 
and Hippocrates. | : 

Julius Scaliger. | 

Lucretius was a divine man, and an incompa- 
rable poet, 

Caſaubon. | 


Lucretius is the beſt author of the Latin tongue, 


Fuflus Ligſius. 
There are ſome antiquated, and almoſt obſolete 
words to be found in Lucretius, Ennius, and other 
anczents ; but, though they are now out of uſe, 
and baniſhed from © - ,.. ſent way of ſpeaking, 
yet, out of the reſpect due to antiquity, they ought 


in the writings of the ancients. 


Melchior Junius. 


The diction of Lucretius is pure, plain, and 
elegant, though he defends the opinions of Epicu- 
rus. 


Aldus Pius, 


Lucretius, even in the judgment of the ancients, 
is both a very great poet and philoſopher, but full 
of lies; for, having foilowed the Epicurean ſect, 
his opinions concerning God, and of the creation 
of things, are quite difletent from the doctrine of 
Plato, and of the other academics; for which rea. 
fon, ſome believe that he ought not to be read by 
Chriſtians, who adore and worſhip the true God, 
But ſince truth, the more it is inquired into, ſhines 
the more bright, and appears the more venerable, | 
Lucretius, and all that are like Lucretins, even 
though they be liars, as they certainly are, ought, 
1 my opinion, to be read. | 


Adrianus Turnebus., 


Lucretius, in his pleaſing poem, has Cloned 
his verſes with a certain delightful reliſh ol anti- 
guity. | 


* 
m 


Diongſus Lambinus, in his Epifile Dedicatory to Charles 
1X. the Mai Cbriſtian King. 

If among the ſew remains of the writings of 
the ancients, which have eſcaped as from a ſhip» . 
wreck, there be any ſort of learning, from whence 
many and great advantages have accrued to us, it 
is from their poems, &c. But you will ſay, that 
Lucretius argues againſt the immortality of the 
ſoul, denies the providence of the gods, overthrows 
all religion, and places the chief good in pleaſure. 
This is not the fault of Lucretius, but of Epicuru, 
whoſe doctrines Lucretius followed. His poem, 
though he advances in it ſome opinions that are 
repugnant to our religion, is, nevertheleſs, a poem: 
nay, and a beautiful noble poem too, diſtinguiſh- 
ed, illuſtrated, and adorned with all the bright- 
neſs of wit, &c.— What though Epicurus and Lu- 
cretius were impious; are we, who read them, 
thereſore impious too? How many aflertions 
are there in this poem, that are conſcntaneous to 
the opinions and mazims of the other philoſo. 
phers! How raany probable! How many ex- 
ccllent and almoſt divine! Theſe let us lay hold 
on; theſe let us ſeize; theſe let us approve of. — 
Beſides, are we ſo credulous and eaſy of faith as to 
believe, that what aſſertions ſoever all manner of 
writers have leſt recorded in their works, are as 
true as if they had been pronounced from the o- 
racle of Apollo? And fince we daily read many 
things that are fabulous, incredible, and falle, 
either to give ſome reſpite to our minds, or to 
make us the more willingly acquieſce in, and the 
moſt conſtantly adhere to ſuch as are uncontro- 
vertibly true; what reaſon is there, that we ſhould 
contemn or negle& Lucretius, a moſt elegant 
and beautiful poet? &c.—1 return to our great 
ayd excellent poet Lucretius, the moſt polite, 
moſt ancient, and moſt elegant of all the Latin 
writers; from whom Virgil and Horace have in 
many places borrowed not half, but whole verſes. 
He, when he diſputes of the indiviſible corpuſcles, 
or firſt principles of things ; of their motion, and 
of their various figuration; of the void; of the 
images, or tenuitous membranes that fly off from 
the ſurſace of all bodies; of the nature of the 
mind and ſoul; of the rifing and fetting of the 
planers ; of the eclipfe of the fun and moon; of 
the nature of lightning; of the rainbow; of the 
Averui; of the cauſes of diſeaſes, and of many 
other things, is learned, witty, judicious, and ele- 
gant. In the introductions to his books; in his 
compariſons ; in his examples; in his diſputations 
againſt the fear of death; concerning the incon- 
venieuces and harms of love; of fleep and of 
dreams, he is cepious, diſcreet, eloquent, know- 
ing, and ſublime.— We not only read Homer, but 
even get him by heart, becauſe, under the veils * 
of fables, partly obſcene, and partly abſurd, he is 
deemed to have included the knowledge of all na- 
tural and human things. Shall we not then hear 
Lucretius, who, without the diſguiſe of fables, 
and fuch trifles, not truly indeed, nor piouſly, but 
plainly and openly, and as an Epicurean, inge 
nioully, wittily. and learnedly, and in the maſk 
correct and purelt of ſtyles, diſputts of the prine, 

| | Xii | 


ciples and cauſes of things; of the univerſe ; of the 
paris of the world; of a happy life; and of things 
celeſtial and terreſtrial. And, though in many 
places he diſſent from Plato, though he advance 
many af[-rtions that are repugnant to our religion, 
we ought not therefore to deſpiſe and ſet at nought 
thoſe opinions of his, in which not only the an- 
cient philoſophers, but we who profeſs Chriſtiani- 
ty agree with him. How admirably does he diſ- 


pute of the reſtraining of pleaſures, of the bridling 


the paſhons, and of the attaining tranquillity of 


mind ! how wittily does he rebuke and confute 


thoſe who affirm, that nothing can be perceived 
and nothing known; and who 1ay that the ſenſes 
are fallacious! How fully he defends the ſenſes ! 
&c,—How beautiful are his deſcriptions! How 
graceſul, as the Greeks call thera, his epiſodes ! 
How fine are his diſputations of colours, of mir- 
rors, of the loadſtone, and of the Averni! How 
ſerious and awſul are his exhortations to live con- 
tinently, juſtly, temperately, and innocently ! 
What hall we ſay of his diction; than which no- 
thing can be aid or imagined to be more pure, 


more correct, mere clear, or more elegant? I 


make not the leaſt ſcruple to affirm, that in all the 
Latin tongue, no author ſpeaks Latin better than 
Lueretius; and that the diction neither of Cicero 
nor of Cæſar is more pure. 


Obertus G funius in the Life of Lucretius. 


I have retained the common title, of the Nature 
of Things: for, beſides that the ancient copies have 
it ſo, and that Soſipather in the ſecond book of his 
Gram. mentions the third book of Lyucretius, of 


Natural Things; our poet himſelf confirms it in 


book v. verſe 381, where he ſays, 


Theſe truths, this riſe of things we lately know : 
Great Epicurus liv'd pot long ago : 
By wy aſſiſtance yourg Philoſophy 
In Latin words now firſt begins to cry. 
. Creech. 


Lucretjvs is in the right to ſay this of himſelf: for 


he was the firſt, who in the Latin tongue, writ of 


the Nature of Things; though afterwards many 
others followed his example; as C. Amaſinius, 
Catius, MI. Cicero Varro, and Ignatius: of the 
laſt of whom Aur. Macrobius cites the third book. 
But the ſame ſubject had, many ages before, been 
treated of in Greck by Empedocles, whom Lu- 
cretius held in great veneration, as appears by the 
following elegy, which he gives of him in his firſt 
book, where, ipeaking of Sicily, he ſays, that that 
zland, | 
Though rich with men and fruit, has rarely ſhown 
A thing more glorious than this ſingle one : 


His verſe, compos'd of nature's works, declare 


His wit was ſtrong, and his invention rare; 
His judgment deep and ſound ; whence ſome be- 


gan, | 
And juſtly too, to think him more than man. 

«<8. 4% Bo Creech, B. i. v. 748. 
Him, therefore, our poet carefully imitated : For, 


what Ariſtotle lays of Empedocles, that he writ in 
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the ſame ſtyle as Homer, and was a great maſter 
of his own language, as being full «f metaphors, 
and making uſe of all other advantages that might 
conduce to the beauty of his poetry; all theſe per- 
fections, I ſay, though they are ſcarce to be found 
in any other of the Latin poets, manifeſtly diſco- 
ver themſelves in Lucretius: for he excels all the 
reſt in purity of dition; and, if I may uſe the ex- 


preſſion, in ſublimity of eloquence : befides, he 


has adorned his whole poem with an infinite num- 
ber of excellent metaphors, as with ſo many 
badges of diſtinction and honour. Tully, who 
was well able to judge, calls him a very artful 
poet: and, would I had leifure enough to ſhow, 
not only what he has borrowed from Homer and 
others, but chiefly from Ennius, whom of all the 
Latin poets he moſt admired, and ſtudied to imi- 
tate, but what Virgil likewiſe bas taken from Lu- 
cretius : for that would make maniſeſt what I have 
often ſaid, that Ennius is the grandfather, Lucre- 
tius the father, and Virgil the ſon, they being the 
moſt illuſtrious triumvirate of the epic Latin 
ports, 5 


The ſame Gifanius in his Preface to Sambacus, 

Some there are, who will chiefly blame-me for 
beſtowing ſo much labour on an impious poet; for 
this, will they ſay, is the very Lucretius, who en- 
deavours to evince that the foul is mortal; and 
thus takes away all hope of our ſalvation, and of 
a happy futurity ; who denies the providence of 
God ! which is the main baſis and ſupport of the 
Chriſtian religicn: and, laſtly, whe aflerts in his 
poem that moſt abſurd doctrine of Democritus 
and Epicurus, concerning the indiviſible corpuſ- 
cles or principles of all things. This being a griev- 
cus accuſation, did indeed at firſt very much 
ſtartle me; but having maturely weighed this 
objection, I was perſuaded that it was not of ſuch 
moment as to make us neglect the labours of this 
moſt excellent poct, or ſuffer them to be totally 


| loſt : For, by the ſame reaſon, we ought to con- 


demn many of the writings of Cicero; ſiuce in 
them as well as in this poem, the ſame doctrine 
of the providence of God, of the nature of the 
foul; but above all of the atoms, is propoſed, and 
often ſtrenuouſly defended; nay, we muſt in that 
caſe be obliged to neglect almoſt all the writers 
of antiquity.— And, to ſay all in a word, almoſt 
all the authors of the preceding ages, the poets, 
the hiſtorians, the orators, and the philoſophers, 
muſt all be laid alide, if their writings were 
once to be tried by the ſtandard of our religion, 
and by the precepts of Chriſtianity,—The aſſer- 
tions we find in Lucretius that are contrary to 
the Chriſtian faith, are indeed of the greateſt 
moment: but then they are ſo evidently falſe, 
that they can by no means lead a Chriſtian into 
error.— What danger can accrue to us from the 
ridiculous doctrine of his atoms, ſince it is ſo eaſy 
to be refuted? On the contrary, we may from 
thence reap this great advantage, that, having diſ- 
covered the falſity of his aſſertions concerning the 
Nature of Things, we ſhall be the more diligent to 
find out the truth ; and, having found it, to retain 
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it the more ſtrongly in our memory. It cannot 
be denied but that Lucretivs is a ſage and diſcreet 
writer; nor is there in all his pocm any token or 
footſtep of intemperance : nay, there are many 


excellent things contained in it, and many that 


well deſerve to be read and remembered: for, in 
the firſt place, be tcaches that they oul are fit to be 
truſted with the adminiſtration of the government, 
who excel others in-prudence, wiſdom, and mo- 
deration. How diſcreetly and ſtrongly too does he 
argue for the reſtraint of ambition, and for avoid. 
ing the miſeries of inteſtine diviſions and civil wars; 
the calamities that in his days afflicted the repub- 
lic cf Rome! He extols. philoſophy, and the ſtu- 
dies of the wile in a ſtyle incredibly ſublime. How 
beautiful is his poetry when he treats of ſerenity of 
mind, and of the contempt of death ! In how ma- 
ny places, and in how excellent and almoſt divine 
a dition, does he confute the ſuperſtition of the 
vulgar, and their fabulous beliet of the torments 
of hell! How elegantly does he detect the ſrauds, 
and deride the vanity cf aſtrologers ! Not to men- 
tion with how great ſeverity he diſſuades frum 
avarice, and ſhows the many ills that ariſe from the 
ecdineſs of riches; nor how wholeſome are his 
inſtructions concerning temperance, frugality of 
living, and modeſty of apparel. As to what relates 
to the reſtraints of the other cupiditics of the mind, 
and ſordid pleaſures of the fleſh, ſo excellent indeed 
are the inſtructions he gives us, that what Diogenes 
writes of Epicurus ſeems to be true, that he was 
falſely accuſed by ſome for indulging himſelf too 
much in pleaſure and veluptuouſneſs; and that it 
was a downright calumny in them to wreſt his 
meaning, and interpret what he meant of the 
tranquillity of the mind, as if it had been ſpoken 
of the pleaſures of the body; of which likewiſe our 
poet moſt excellently ſings in the beginning of the 
fifth book. Concerning ſome of the phenome- 
nons of the heavens, he advances indeed ſeveral 
opinions that are falle, or rather ridiculous; but 
yet they are conſonant to the Epicurean doctrine : 
and, on the other hand, how true are many of his 
aſſertions concerning thunder, the nature, force, 
and ſwiſtneſs of lightning ; the magnitude of the 
ſea; the winds, and many other things of the 
like nature! With how wonderful a ſweetneſs 
does he ſing the firſt riſe of the world, of the 
earth, of the heavens, and of all the ſeveral kinds 
of animals. As likewiſe the origin of ſpeech, of 
government, of laws, and of all the arts, How 
full and ſatisfaRoryare his diſputationsof the flames 
of mount Etna, of the Averni, and of the cauſes 
of diſeaſes, How excellently has he deſcribed, as it 
were in a picture, that memorable and dreadful 
plague, which deſolated Athens, and the whole 
country of Attica. od 


Thomas Scauranus, 


Carus alone, of all the Auſonian bards, in ſearch 
of truth employed his painſul muſe, greedy to 
view the ſecret holds of nature, and towering, 
ſoar even to the immortal gods: but oft, alas! he 


lwerves, by thee miſled, O Epicurus, from the 
Paths of truth, | 
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, 


Quintus Serenus in bis Poem of Phyſics 


If, after many years of kind endeavours, no | 
tender off: pring bleſs the nuptial joys; whether 
the female or the male be curſed with barrenneſs, 


ſhall be unſung by me: Ihe fourth of great Lu- 


cre:ius ſolves the doubt. 


M ban Du Fay in his Epiſtle Dedicator y to the Dau- 
pbin of France, only Sen to the Moſt Chriftian Ring 
Lewis XIV, ; 


Though in the writings of Lucretius there are 
ſome opinions that diſagreg with the doctrine of 
the Chriſtian religion; yet, of all the Latin au- 
thors, he is eſteemed to be the moſt judicious and 
elegant. For, laying aſide the veil of fables, he 
diſputes, plainly, accurately, and with great ſtrength 
of wit, concerning the whole Nature of Things: his 
language is entirely correct and pure, his diction 
exceeding clegant, his ſtyle plain and eaſy, though 
at the ſame time domeſtic and iublime: his poem 
abounds with a wonderful plenty of moral ſen- 
tences; and the admirable connection obſerved 
throngh the whole, is indeed ſurpriſing ; By the 
lecture of it, not to mention the other advantages, 
we may acquire a uobler magnanimity againſt the 
blows of fortune, a greater fortitude againſt the 
fear of death, a ſtronger conſtancy againſt ſuper- 
ſlition, and a more conſtant temperance againſt the 
burning rage of luſt. Add to this, that, excepting 
a few fooliſh aſſertions and impieties, he delivers 
many things that are conſonant to truth and rea- 
ſon; more, to good manners; and that ſome of 
his diſputations are almoſt divine. As bees, there- 
fore, gather from each flower only what is uſeful 
and proper to make honey , ſo too, moſt judicious 
prince, do you accurately and diligently collect 
trom this author, only what ſeems to. conduce to 
the knowledge of things, and to the acquiring an 
elegance of ſtyle. | 


Mr. Dryden in his Preface io the ſecond Volume of 
Poetical Miſcellanies, 


I have, in the next place, to conſider the genius 
of Lucretius.——lf he was not of the beſt age of 
Roman poetry, he was at leaſt of that which pre- 
ceded it; and he himſelf refined it to that degree 
of perfection, both in thelanguageandthethoughts, 
that he left an eaſy taſk to Virgil, who, as he 
ſucceeded him in time, fo he copied his excellen- 
cies : for the method of the Georgics is plainly 
derived from him. 18 

Lucretius had choſen aſubje naturally crabbed ; 
he therefore adorned it with poetical deſcriptions, 
and precepts of morality in the beginning and 
ending of his books; which you ſee Virgil has imi. 
tated with great ſucceſs in thoſe four books, which, 
in my opinion, are more perfect in their kind 
than even his divine ZEneids. The turn of his 


verſes he has likewiſefollowed in thoſe places which 
Lucretius has moſt laboured, and ſome cf his very 


lines he has tranſplanted into his own works, with- 
out much variation, ; 
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If I am not miſtaken, the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
rater of Lucretius, I mean his ſoul and genius, 
is a certain kind of noble pride and prſitive aſſer- 


tion of his own opinions. He is every where con- 


fident of his own reaſon, and aſſuming an abſolute 
command, not only over his vulgar readers, but 
even his patron Memmius. For he is always bid- 
ding him attend, as if he had the rod over him, 
and uſing a magiſterial authority, while he in- 
ſtructs him. From his time to ours, I know none 
ſo like him, as our poet and philoſopher of Malmſ- 
bury. This is that perpetual diRatorſhip, which is 
exerciſed by Lucretius ; who, though often in the 
wrong, yet ſeems to deal bona fide with his reader, 
and tells him nothing but what he thinks; in 
which plain ſincerity, 1 believe he differs from our 
Hobbes; who could rot but be convinced, or at 
leaſt doubt of ſome eternal truths which he has 
oppoſed : but for Lucretius, he ſeems to diſdain 


all manner of replies, and is ſo confident of his 
- cauſe, that he is beforchand with his antagoniſts; 


ur ging for them whatever he imagined they could 
ſay ; ard leaving them, as he ſuppoſes, without ar. 
objection for the future, All this too with ſo much 
ſcorn and indignation, as if he were aſſured of the 
triumph, before he entered into the liſts. 

From this ſublime and daring genius of his, it 
mult of neceſſity- come to paſs, that his thoughts 
muſt be maſculine, full of argumentation, and that 
ſuſhciently warm : from the ſame fiery temper pro- 
ceeds the loſtineſs of his expreſhons, and the per- 
petual torrent of his verſe, where the barrenneſs 
of his ſubje&s does not too much conſtrain the quick- 
neſs of his fancy; for there is no doubt to be made, 
but that he could have been every where as poe- 


_ tical as he is in his. deſcriptions, and in the moral 


part of his philoſophy, if he had not aimed more 
to inſtru in his ſyſtem of nature than to delight. 
But he was bent upon making Memmius a ma- 
terialiſt, and teaching him to deſy an inviſible 
power; in ſhort, he was ſo much an Atheiſt, that 
he forgot ſometimes to be a poet. 

Theſe are the conſiderations which I had of 
that author before | attenipted to tranſlate ſome 
parts of him, and, accordingly, l laid by wy na- 
tural diſſidence and ſcepticiim for a while, to take 
up that dog matical way of his, which, as I faid, 
is lo much his character, as to make him that in- 
dividual poet. 

As for his opinions concerning the mortality of 


the ſoul, they are ſo abſurd, that I cannot, if [ 


would, believe them. I think a future ſtate de- 
monſtrable even by natural arguments: at leaſt, 


to take away rewards and puniſiments, is only a 


pleaſing proſpet to a man who reſolves before- 
hand not to live morally ; but, on the other fide, 
the thought of being nothing after death, is a 


burden infupportable to a virtuous man, even 


though a heathen. We naturally am at happi- 
neſs, and cannot bear to have it confined to the 
ſhortnets of our prelent being, eſpecially when 


we conſider that virtue is generally unhappy in 
' muſt not be ſeen, and ſomewhat I could ſay of 


this world, and vice fortunate : ſo that it is hope 
of futurity alone that makes this life tolerable in 
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all the exceſſes to which he is prompted by his 
natural inclinations, if he may do them with ſe- 
curity while he is alive, and be uncapable of pu- 
niſhment after he is dead? If he be cunning and 
ſecret enough to avoid the laws, there is no band 
of morality to reſtrain him; for fame and repu- 
tation are weak ties: Many men have not the 
leaſt ſenſe of them; powerful men are only awed 
by them, as they conduce to their intereſt, and 
that not always when a paſſion is predominant ; 
and no man will be contained within the bounds 
of duty when he may ſafely tranſgreſs them, 
Theſe are my thoughts abſtractedly, and without 
entering into the notions of our common faith, 
which is the proper bufineſs of divines. 

But there are other arguments in this poem 
which I have turned into Engliſh, not belonging 
to the mortality of the ſoul, which are ſtrong 
enough to a reaſonable man, to make him Jeſs in 
love with life, and conſequently in leſs appre- 
henſions of death. Such are the natural ſatiety 
procecding from a perpetual enjoyment of the 
ame things, the inconveniencies of old age, which 
make him. incapable of corporeal pleaſures, the 
decay of underſtanding and memory, which ren. 
der him contemptible and uſeleſs to others, 
Theſe, and many other reaſons, ſo pathetically 
urged, fo beautifully expreſſed, ſo adorned with 
examples, and ſo admirably raiſed by the proſo- 
popeia of nature, who is brought in ſpeaking to 
her children, with fo much authority and vigour, 
deſerve the pains | have taken with them. 

It is true there is {omething, and that of ſome 
moment, to be objected againſt my Engliſhing the 
nature of love, from the fourth book of Lucte- 
tius; and I can Jeſs eaſily anſwer why I tranſlated 
it, than why 1 thus tranſlated it. The objection 
ariſes from the obſcenity of the ſubject, which is 
aggravated by the too lively and alluring deli- 
cacy of the verſes. In the firſt place, without 
the leaſt formality of an excule, I own it pleaſed 
me; and let my enemies make the worſt they 
can of this confeſſion, I am not yet ſo ſecure 
from. that paſſion but that I want my author's an- 
tidote againſt it. He has given the trueſt and 
moſt philoſophical account both of the diſeaſe and 
remedy which I ever found in any. author, for 
which reaſons I tranſlated him. But it will be 
aſked why turned him into this luſcious Eng- 
liſh, ſor I will not give it a worſe word? Inſtead 
of an anſwer, 1 could aſk again of my ſupercili- 
ous adverſaries, whether I am not bound, when l 
tranſlate an author, to do him all the right I can, 
and to tranſlate him to the beſt advantage? If to 
mince his meaning, which I am fatisfied was ho- 
neſt and inſtructive, I had either omitted ſome 
part ef what he faid, or taken from the ſtrength 
of his exprefiion, 1 certainly had wronged him; 
and that freeneſs of thought and words being 
thus caſhiered in my hands, he had no longer 
been Lucretius. If nothing of this kind be to be 
read, phyſicians muſt not ſtudy nature, anatomie: 


pariicular paſſages in books, which, to avoid pro- 


cxpcQation of a better. Who would not commit | fancnels, I do not vame ; but the inteution qua. 
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lifes the act; and both mine and my author's 
were to inſtruct as well as plcaſe. It is moſt 
certain, that bare-faced bawdery is the pooreſt 
pretence to wit imaginable. But neither Lucre- 
tius nor | have uſed the groſſeſt words, but the 
cleanlieſt metaphors we could find, to palliate the 
broadneſs of the meaning; and, to conclude, have 
carried the poetical part no farther than the phi- 
loſophical exacted. 


Mr. Dryden's opinion of the following Tranſlation of 
Lucretius, by Mr. Creech, talen from bis Preface 
to the ſecond Volume of Poctical Miſeellanies. 


I now call to mind what 1 owe to the ingenious 
and learned tranflator of Lucretius, I have not 
here deſigned to rob him of any part of that 
commendation which he has fo juſtly acquired by 
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the whole author, whoſe ſrad ments only fall to 
my portion. The ways of our trauflation are 
very different; he follows him more cloſely than 
I have done, which became an interpreter of the 
whole poem. I take more liberty, becauſe it beſt 
ſuited with wy deſign, which was to make him 
as pleaſing as I could. He had been too volumi- 
nous had he uſed my method in ſo long a work, 
and I had certainly taken his, had I made it my 
bulinefs to trauflate the whole. The preference 
then is juſily his; and 1 join with Mr. Evelyn 
in the confcthon of it, with this additional ad- 
vantage to him, that his reputation is already 
eſtabliſhed in this poet, mine is to make its for- 
tune in the world. If Lhave been any where ob- 
{cure in following our common author, or if Lu- 
cretius himſelf is to be condemned, | refer myſelf 
to his excellent annotarions, Which I have often 

read, and always Wick lome new pleaſure, | 


T. LUCRETIUS CARUS. 


OF THE NATURE OF THINGS. 


B O O K I. 


THE ARGUMENT, g 


I. Tat poet invokes Venus. II. Then, from ver. 64. to ver. 191, he dedicates to Memmius his books 


of the Nature of ings, praiſes Epicurus, whoſe philoſophy he follows, - endeavours to clear his 
doc rine from the charge of impiety ; and briefly propoſes the arguments of this and the following 
books. III. He enters upon his ſubject, and, from ver. 192. to ver. 315, teaches, that nothing can be 
made of nothing, aud that nothing can be redu ed into nothing. IV. From ver. 315. to ver 380, 
that there are ſome little bodies, which though imperceptible to the eye, may be conceived by the 
mind, and of which all things are made. V. To theſe corpuſcles from ver. 380. to ver. 479, he 
ſubjoins a void or an empty ſpace. And, VI. From ver. 479. to ver. 526, he proves that there is 
nothing but body and void and that all the other things which ſeem to be, as weight, heat, po. 
verty, war, &c. are only conjuncts or events, properties or accidents, of body and void. VII From 
ver. 526. to ver. 573, he teaches, that the firſt little bodies or principles of things, are perfect ſolids, 
and conſequently, from ver. 573. to ver. 667, that they are indiviſible lcaſts (for body cannot be 
divided into infivite), and eternal. VIII. In the next place, from ver. 667. to ver. 729, he conſutes 
the opinion of Heraclitus, who held that fire is the principle of all things; and of others who be. 
lieved the like of air, water, or earth. IX. Then, from ver. 729. to ver. 840, he proves againſt 
Empedocle:, that things are not compoſed of the four elements. X. From ver. 840. to ver. 926, 
he'refotes Anaxagoras. XI. Laſtly, From ver. 926. to ver. 1049. he teaches, that the univerſe is 
infinite on all ſides ; that the corpuſcles are infinite in number, and that the void cannot be included 
in any bounds. XII. And from ver. 1049. to the end of this book, he laughs at thoſe who believe 
there is a centre in the univerſe, down to which all heavy things are continually ſtriving, while the 
light work upwards of their own accord. | 


Kind Venus, glory of the bleſt abodes. 
Parent of Rome, chief joy of men and gods; 
Delight of all, comfort of ſea and earth, [birth : 
To whoſe kind pow'rs all creatures owe their 
At thy approach, great goddeſs, ſtrait remove, 
Whatever things are rough, and foes to love. 

The clouds diſperſe, the winds moſt ſwiftly waſte, 
And rew'rently in murmurs breathe their laſt : 


The earth, with various art (for thy warm 


/pow'rs 9 
That dull maſs feels), puts forth her gaudy flow'rs: 
{For thee does ſubtle luxury prepare 
The choiceſt ſtores of earth, of ſea, and air : 
To welcome thee, ſhe comes profuſely dreſt 
With all the ſpices of the wanton eaſt : 
To pleaſure thee, ev'n lazy luxury toils) : 


The rougheſt ſea puts on ſmooth looks, and ſmiles; 


The well-pleas'd heav'n aſſumes a brighter ray 


At thy approach, and makes a double day. 


Soft wiſhes, melting thoughts, and gay deſire, 

And warm Favonius fans the amorous fire : 21 

Firſt through the birds thy active lame does move, 

Who, with their mates, ſit down, and ſing, and 
love; 

They greedily their tuneful voice employ 

At thy approach, the author of their joy. 

Each beaſt forgets his rage, and entertains 

A ſofter fury, through the flow'ry plains : 

Then rapid ſtreams, through woods, and ſilen 
groves, 

With wanton play, all run to meet their loves: 

Whole nature yields to thy ſoft charms; the 
ways 30 

Thou lead'ſt, ſhe foll'wing eagerly obeys : 

Acted by the kind principles thou doſt infuſe, 


When firſt the gentle ſpring begins t' inſpire 


Each bird and beaſt endeavours to produce 


| His kind; and the decaying werld renews. 
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OF THE NATURE OF THINGS. 


Nothing that's lovely, nothing, gay can come 
From darkſome Chaos, deep and ugly womb. 
Thee, now I ſing of nature, I muſt chooſe 

A patron to my verfe; be thou my muſe; 

Poliſh my lines, while | ro Memmius write, 40 

Thy choice, thy moſt deſerving favourite: 

Inſpire my breaſt with an unuſual flame, 
Sprightly as is bis wit, immortal as his fame : 

Let war's tumultuous noiſe and labours ceaſe, 

Let earth and ſea enjoy a folid peace: 

Peace is thy gift alone ; for furious Mars, 

The only governor and god of wars, | 
When tir'd with heat and toil, does oft reſort 
To taſte the pleaſures of the Paphian court; 
Where on thy bufom he ſupinely lies, 

And greedily drinks love at both his eyes; 

Till quite o'ercome, ſnatching an eager kiſs, 
He haſtily goes on to greater bliſs, 

Then midft his ſtrict embraces claſp thy arms 
About his neck, and call forth all thy charms; 
Careſs with all thy ſubtle arts, become 
A flatterer, and beg a peace for Rome. flow? 

For midſt rough wars how can verſe ſmoothly 
Or in ſuch ſtorms the learned laurel grow? 
How can my Memmius have time to read, 69 
Who by his anceſtors fam'd glory led 
To noble actions, muſt eſpouſe the canſe 
Of his dear cquntry's liberties and laws ? 

And you, my Memmius, free from other cares, 
Receive right reaſon's voice with well-purg'd 

ears; 

Leſt what I write, and ſend you for your good, 
Be ſcorn'd, and damn'd, before well underſtood. 
Entreat of things abſtruſe, the Deity, 
The vaſt and ſteady motions of the ſky ; 
The riſe of things: how curious nature joins 70 
The various ſeeds, and in one maſs combines 
The jarring principles: what new ſupplies 
Bring nouriſhment and ſtrength: how ſhe un- 

. "a dies: 
The Gordian knot, and the poor compound 
Of ſeeds or principles (for either name 
We uſe promiſcuouſly ; the thing's the ſame), 

Of which ſhe makes, to which ſhe breaks the 
frame. Fs ö 
For whatſoe er's divine muſt live in peace, 
In undiſturb'd and everlaſting eaſe: 
Not care for us; from fears and dangers free, 80 
Sufficient to its own felicity : 
Nought here below, nought in our pow'r it needs; 
Ne'er ſmiles at good, ne'er frowns at wicked 
deeds. 
Long time men lay oppreſs'd with flaviſh fear ; 


Thee, nature's pow'rful ruler, without whom { 


Religion's tyravny did domineer, 2 


And being plac'd in heav'n look d proudly down, 
And frighted abject ſpirits with her frown. 

At length a mighty man of Greece began 

T' aſſert the nat'ral liberty of man, 

By ſenſeleſs terrors, and vain fancies led go 
To flav'ry : ſtraight the conquer'd phantom fled ! 
Not the fam'd ſtories of the Deity, 

Not all the thunder of the threat'ning ſky, 
Could ſtop his riſing ſoul; through all the paſt 
The ſtrongeſt bounds that pow'rful nature caſt: 


-þ 


His vigorous and active mind was hurl'd 

Beyond the flaming limits of this world, 

Into the mighty ſpace, and there did fee 

How things begin, what can, what cannot be + 
How all muſt die, all yield to fatal force; 100 
What ſteady limits bound their nat'ral courſe. 

He ſaw all this, which others ſought in vain. 


Thus by his conqueſt we our right regain ; 


Religion he ſubdu'd, and we now reign. 
Leſt you ſhould ſtart at theſe bold truths, ank 
fl 


Theſe lines, as maxims of impiety 2 
Conſider that religion did, and will 
Contrive, promote, and act the greateſt ill. 
By that Diana's cruel altar flow'd 
With innocent and royal virgin's blood: 116 
Unhappy maid ! with ſacred ribbands bound, 
Religion's pride! and holy garlands crown'd; 
To meet an undeſery'd, untimely fate, 
Led by the Grecian chiefs in pomp-and ſtate z 
She ſaw her father by, whoſe tears did flow 
In. ſtreams; the only pity he could ſhow. 
She ſaw the crafty prieſt conceal the knife 
From him, bleſs'd and prepar'd againſt her life! 
She ſaw her citizens with weeping eyes 
Unwillingly attend the facrifice. 129 
Then, dumb with grief. her tears did pity crave; 
But 'twas beyond her father's power to ſave. 
In vain did inn'cence, youth, and beauty plead; 
tn vain the firſt pledge of his nuptial bed: 
She fell; ev'n now grown ripe for bridal joy, 
To bribe the gods, and buy a wind for Troy. 
So died this innocent, this royal maid : 
Such dev'liſh acts religion could perſuade ! 

But ſtil! ſome frightful tales, ſome furious 

threats, | 

By poets form'd, thoſe grave and holy cheats. 130 
May bias thee, Ev'n I could eafily find 
A thouſand ſtories to diſtract thy mind. 


Invent new fears, whoſe horrid looks ſhould 


fright, 

And damp thy thoughts when eager on delight : 
And reafon good 

But if it once appear, j 
That after death there's neither hope nor fear; 
Then men might freely triumph, then diſdain 
The poet's tales, and fcorn their fancy'd pain 
But now we muſt ſubmit, ſince pain we fear 
Eternal after death, we know not where. 140 
We know not yet the ſoul; how tis produc'd; 
Whether with hody born, or elſe infus'd: 
Whether in death breath'd out into the air, 
She mix confus'dly with't, and periſh there; 
Or through vaſt ſhades and horrid ſilence go 
To viſit brimſtone caves, and pools below; 
Or into beaſts retires. | 


As our fam'd Ennius fings, upon whoſe brow +. ? 


The firſt, and freſheſt crowns of laurel grow, | 
That ever learned Italy could ſhow : 1500 
Though he in laſting numbers does expreſs 

The ſtately Acheruſian palaces, 

Which neither ſoul nor body e'er invades; 

But certain pale and melancholy ſhades, 

From whence he ſaw old Homer's ghoſt ariſe, 


An auguſt ſhade! down from whoſe rev'rend eyes 


* 
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While his learn'd tongue nature's great ſecrete 
told, 

Whole ſtreams of tears in mighty numbers roll'd. 

Therefore I'll ſing to cure theſe wanton fears, 
Why fun and moon mete out the circling years: 
How bodies firſt began : But chiefly this, 161 
Whence comes the ſoul, and what her nature is: 
What frights her waking thoughts, what cheats 

her eyes, 

When ſleeping, or diſeas'd, ſhe thinks ſhe ſpies 
Thin ghoſts in various ſhapes about her bed: 
And ſeems to hear the voices of the dead. 

I'm ſenſible the Latin is too poor - 
To equal the vaſt riches of the Grecian ſtore : 
New matter various nature ſtill affords, 
And new conceptions ſtil] require new words. 179 
Yet, in reſpect to you, with great delight 
] meet theſe dangers; and I wake all night, 
Lab'ring fit numbers, and fit words to find, 
To make things plain, and to inſtruct your mind, 


And teach her to direct her curious eye 


Into coy nature's greateſt privacy. 
Theſe fears, that darkneſs, which o'erſpreads 
our ſouls, 
Day can't diſperſe; but thoſe eternal rules, 
Which from firm premiſes true reaſon draws, 
And a deep inſight into nature's laws. 

And now let this as the firſt rule be laid: 
Nothing was by the gods of nothing made, 
From kence proceeds all our diſtruſt and fear ; 
That many things in heaven and earth appear, 
Whoſe cauſes far remote and hidden lie, 
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Beyond the ken of vulgar reaſon's eye; 

Aud therefore men aicribe them to the Deity, 

But this once prov'd, it gives an open way 

To nature's ſecrets, and we walk in day. 

How things are made, and how preſerv'd we'll 
prove, | 190 

Without the trouble of the powers above. 

If zothing can be fertile, what law binds 

All beings {till to generate their own kinds? 

Why do not all things variouſly proceed 

From ev'ry thing? What ule of ſimilar ſeed ? 


Why do not birds, why fiſh nat riſe from earth, 


And men and trees from water take their birth? 
Why do not herds and flocks drop down from 
air? 

Wild creatures and untam'd ſpring ev'ry where. 

The ſame tree would not riſe from the ſame root, 

The cherry would not bluſh in the fame fruit : 

Nought fix'd and conſtant be; but ev'ry year 202 

Whole nature change, and all thinys all things 

bear. 

For did not proper ſeeds on all things wait, 

How then could this thing itill proceed from that? 

But now ſince conſtant nature all things breeds, 

From matter, fitly join'd with proper feeds; 

Their various ſhapes, their diff rent properties, 

Is the plain cauſe Why all from all can't riſe. 
Beſides, why is ripe corn in ſummer found ? 210 

Why not bald winter with freſh roſes crown'd * 

Why not his cups o'erflow with new preſs'd wine ? 

Why ſweaty autumn only treads the vine ? 

But becauſe ſeeds to vital union caſt, 


Spring and appear, but while the ſcaſons laſt; 
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While mother earth has warmth and ſtrength te 


bear 

And can with ſafety truſt her infant buds to the 
mild air. 

> Things made of nothing would at once appear 

At any time, and quarter of the year; 

Since there's no ſeed, whoſe nature might remit, 
And check their growth until the ſeaſon's fit. 22x 
Beſides no need of time for things to grow: 

For time would be a meaſure e'en too flow: 

But in'one inſtant, if from nought began, 

A ſhrub might be a tree, a boy a man, 

But this is falſe : Each mean obſerver ſces, 

Things grow from certain ſeeds by juſt degrees; 

And growing keep their kind : And hence we 
know, f 


That things from proper matter riſe and grow; 


By proper matter fed and nouriſh'd too. 230 
Again, the earth puts forth no gaudy flow'rs, 
Unleſs impregnated with timely ſhow'rs ! 
And living creatures too, that ſcarce receive 
Supplies of food; nor can beget, nor live. 
Wherefore, 'tis better to conclude there are 
Many firſt common bodies every where, 
Which join'd, as lerters words, do things compoſe, 
Than that from. nothing any thing aroſe. 
Beſides, why does weak nature make ſuch ſmall, 
Such puny things for men? Why nor fo tall, 
That while they wade through feas and ſwelling 
tides, 241 
Th' aſpiring waves ſhou!d hardly touch their ſides? 
Why not ſo ſtrong, that they with eaſe might tear 
The hardeſt rocks, and throw them through the 
air ? a 
Why cannot ſhe preſerve them in their prime, 
Above the pow'r of all-devouring time? 
Why wanton childhood ends in youthful rage, 
And youth falls ſwiſtly into doating age? 
But becauſe things on certain ſeeds depend, 
For their firſt rile, continuance, aud end. 250 
Therefore unfruitful nothing nothing breeds; 
Since all things owe their life to proper feeds. 
Laſtly, expericnce tells us that wild roots, 
Better'd by art and toil, bear noble fruits. 
Whence we conclude, that ſeeds of bodies lie, 
In earth's cold womb, which, ſet at liberty, 
By breaking of the clods, in which they lurk, 
Spring briſkly up, and do their proper work. 
For, were there none, though we no help afford, 
Things would be better'd of their own accord, 
Belides, as nothing nature's pow'r creates: 201 
So death diſſolves, but not annihilates. 
For could the ſubſtances of bodies die, 
They preſently would vaniſh from our eye; 
And, without force, diſſolving, periſh all; 
And filently into their nothing fall, | 
But now fince things from ſeeds eternal riſe ; 
| Their parts well join'd and fitted, nothing dies, 
Unleſs ſome force break off the nat'ral ties. 
If all things, over which long years prevail, 270 
Did wholly periſh, and their matter fail ; 
How could the pow'rs of all-kind Venus breed 
A conſtant race of an'mal to ſucceed ? 
Or how the carth etervally ſupply, 
With conſtant food, each his neceſlity 2 
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How could the ſprings and rivers flow ſo far, 
And fill a ſea? How could th' air feed each ſtar? 
For whatſoe'er could into nothing waſte, 


That infinite ſpace of time already paſs'd, 


Had quite conſum'd. 
But if thoſe bodies, which compoſe this all, 

Could for ſo many ages paſt endure : 

They are immortal, and from death ſecure ; 

And therefore cannot into nothing fall. 

Again, the ſame force ev'ry thing would break, 
Were not the union made more ſtrong or weak 
By their immortal ſeeds ; Nay, more than that, 
One ſingle touch would be the ſtroke of fate. 

For things, where no eternal ſeeds are found, 

Would ſtrait diſſolve, aud die with any wound. 

But ſince the ſeed's eternal, and the frame 291 

Of bodies, and their union not the ſame ; 

Things may ſecure, and free from danger ftand, 

Until ſome force, driv'n by an envious hand, 1 

Proportion d to the texture, break the band. 

Thus death diſſolves alone; death breaks the 
chain, 

And ſcatters things to their firſt ſeeds again. 

Laſtly, when father ether kindly pours 
On fertile mother earth his ſeminal ſhow'rs, 299 
They ſeem to periih there: But ſtrait new juice 
Ferment, and various herbs and trees produce, 
Mhoſe trunks grow itrong, and ipreading branches 

lhoot, fruit. 
Look freſh, and green, and bend beneath their 
Theſe nouriſhment to man and beaſt do prove: 
Hence our towns fill with youth; with birds each 
grove, 
Who ſit and ſing; and in a num'rous throng, 
With new-fledg'd wings clap, and applaud the 
ſong. 
Theſe fat = cattle, that diſterded lie 308 
On fertile banks, their ſpig ha: young ones by, 
Rev'ling on milk, which their ſwoln udders yield, 
Grow gay, and briſk, and wanton o'er the field. 
And therefore bodies cannot fall to nought, 
Since one thing ſtill is from another bought 
By prov'dent nature, who lets nothing riſe, 
Nor be, except from ſomething elſe that dies. 

Now fince we have by various reaſons taught, 
That nothing riſes from, or falls to nought ; 

Leſt you diflent, becauſe theſe ſeeds mutt lie 

Beyond the ken, ev'n of the ſharpeſt eye: 

Know there are bodies, which no eyes can ſee, 320 

Yet them, from their cffes, we grant to be. 

For firſt the winds diſturb the ſeas, and tear 

The ſtouteſt ſhips, and chaſe the clouds through 
air: (courſe 

Sometimes through humble plains their vi'lent 

They bend, and beat down trees with mighty 
force ; 


Sometimes they riſe ſo high, their ſtrength ſo 


great, | 

With furious ſtorms they loſty mountains beat, 

And tear the woods, 

Theſe mult be bodies, though unſeen they be, 

Which thus diſturb heav'n, earth, and air, and ſea. 

Which hardeſt rocks, and oaks, and all things 
tear ; 331 


And ſnatch them up in whirlings through the air : 


They all ruſh on as headlong rjvers flow, 
Swoln big with falling ſhow'rs, or melting ſnow z 
And rocks and trees o'erturn, and weighty beams; 
And whirl their conquer'd prey in rapid ſtreams, 
No bridge can check, no force the ſtream controulz 
It grows more wild, and fierce, and beats the mole. 
Ruin and noiſe attend where'er it flows, 
It rolls great ſtones, and breaks what dares op- 
poſe. 342 
So ruſh the blaſts of wind, which, like a flood, 
Which way fſoc'er they tend, drive rocks and 


wood, 
And all before them : Sometimes upward bear 
In rapid turns, and whirl them in the air. 
is certain then, theſe winds, that rudely fight, 
Are bodies, though too ſubtle for our ſight ; 
Since they do work as ſtrong, as furious grow, 
As rapid ſtreams, which all grant bodies do. 
The num'rous odours too, whoſe ſmells delight, 
And pleaſe the noſe, are all too thin for ſight. 350 
We view not heat, nor ſharpeſt colds, which 
wound 

The tender nerves : Nor can we ſee a ſound. 

Yet thele are bodies, for they move the ſenſe ; 

Ard ſtrait ſweet pleaſure, or quick pains com- 
metice ; 

They ſhake the nerves. Now whatſoe'er does 
touch, | | 

Or can be touch'd, is body, muſt be granted ſuch. 

Beſides, freſh clothes, expanded near the main, 
Grow wet; but by the ſun are dry'd again: 

Yet what eye ſaw when firſt the moiſture ſate ? 
Or when it roſe, and fled before the heat? 366 
Therefore we muſt conclude, the drops t* have 
been 

Diſſolv'd to parts, too ſubtle to be ſeen. 

Nay more, tis certain, ev'ry circling year, 

The rings, which grace the hands, diminiſh there: 

Drops hollow ſtones; and while we plough, the 
| ſhare 

Grows lefs : The ſtreets, by often treading, wear. 

The brazen ſtatues, that our gates adorn, 

Show their right hands duniniſh'd much, and 

worn. 

By touch of thoſe that viſit or paſs by. 369 

"Tis certain from all theſe ſome parts muſt fly; 

But when thoſe bodies part, or what they be, 

Malicious nature grants not pow'r to fee. 

Laflly, not ev'n the ſharpeſt eye eber ſees 
What parts, to make things grow by juſt degrees, 
Nature does add; nor what the takes away, 
When age ſtcals ſoftly on, and things decay. 

Nor what the ſalt, to ſet the waters free, 

Frets from the rocks, and beats into the fea : 

"Tis certain then, that much which nature does, 

She works by bodies, undiſcern'd by us. 380 
Yet bodies do not fill up every place; 


For beſide thoſe, there is an empty ſpace, 


A void. This known, this notion form'd aright, 

Will _ to wy diſcourſe new ſtrength and 
ight; 

And . you plaineſt methods to deſcry 

1 he greatelt ſecrets ef philoſophy. 

A void 15 ſpace intangible : Thus prov'd, 

Fer were there none, no body could be mov'd. 
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Becauſe where'er the preſſing motion goes, 

It ſtill muſt meet with ſtops, ſtill meet with 
foes : | 399 

*Tis natural to bodies to oppoſe. 

So that to move would be in vain to try; 

But all would fix'd, ſtubborn and moveleſs lie ; 

Becauſe no yielding body could be feund, 

Which firſt ſhould move, and give the other 
ground. 

But ev'ry one now ſees that things do move 

With various turns, in earth, and heav'n above : 

Which, were no void, not only we've not ſeen, 

But bodies too themſelves had never been, 

Ne'er generated; for matter, all ſides preſt 400 

With other matter, would forever reſt. [pear, 

Though free from pores, though ſolid things ap- 

Yet many reaſoss prove them to be rare. 

For drops diſtil, and ſubtle moiſture creeps 

Through hardeſt rocks, and ev'ry marble weeps. 

Juice, drawn from food, ev'n to the head does 
climb, 

Falls to the feet, and viſits ev'ry limb. 

Trees grow, and at due ſcaſons yield their fruit: 

Becauſe the juice, drawn by the lab'ring root, 

Does riſe into the trunk, and through the bran- 


ches ſhoot. 410 
Sounds paſs through well-clos'd rooms, and hard- 
eſt ſtones; 


And rig'rous winter's froſts affe& our bones. 
'This could not be, were there no empty ſpace, 
Through which theſe moveables might freely paſs. 
Beſides, why have not bodies equal weight 
With thoſe whoſe figure is but juſt as great ? 
For, did as many equal bodies frame ſſame. 
Both wool and lead, their weight would be the 
For ev'ry part of matter downwards tends, 
By nature heavy; but no void deſcends. 
Wherefore thoſe lighter things, of equal ſize, 
Do leſs of matter, more of void compriſe. 
But by the heavier more of ſeed's enjoy'd ; 
And theſe convincing reaſons prove a void. : 
But ſome object: The floods to fiſh give way, 
Who cut their paſſage through the yielding ſea ; 
Becauſe they leave a ſpace where'er they go, 
To which the yielding waters circling flow ; 
And hence by an analogy they prove, 
That, though the world were full, yet things may 
move. 430 
But this is weak. 
For, how could fiſh e' er ply their nat'ral oars, 
How cut the ſea, and viſit diſtant ſhores, 
Unleſs the waves gave way ? How theſe divide, 
Except the fiſh firſt part the yielding tide ? 
"Therefore fight ſenſe, deny what that will ” 
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Diſcard all motion, and the pow'r to ſhove, 

Or grant a void, whence things begin to move. 
Let two broad bodies meet, and part again, 
The air muſt fill the ſpace that's left between, 440 
And ev'n ſuppoſe it flies as ſwift as thought, 

Yet common ſenſe denies it can be brought 
O'er all at once: the neareſt firſt poſſeſs'd, 
And thence tis hurry'd on, and fills the reſt. 


But now, ſhould ſome ſuppoſe theſe marbles 


part, | 
Made firm by nature, and polite by art, 
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Becauſe the air's condens'd, they err: "tis plain 


That a wide void is made and fill'd again: 


Nor can the air condens'd be thus employ d; 

Or, if it could, yet not without a void, 459 
Could all the parts contra& to ſhorter ſpace, ' 
And be combin'd with a more cloſe embrace, 
Thus though you cavil, yet at laſt o'ercome, 

You muſt ignobly grant a vacuum. 

Nor are theſe all; ten thouſand reaſons more, 
Clear, firm, convincing, yet ne'er heard before, 
Might be produc'd ; but theſe, my curious youth, 
Will guide thy ſearching mind to farther truth. 
For as hounds, once in trace, ſtill bear about, 
Purſue the ſcent, and find the quarry out; 46s 
So you, my Memmius, may from one thing 

known '# 
Td hidden truths ſuceſsfully go on. 
Purſue coy truth with an unerring ſenſe, 
Into her cloſe receſs, and force her thence. 
Go bravely on ; and, in ſuch things as theſe, 
Ne'er doubt; I'll promiſe thee deſerv'd ſucceſs: 
And my full foul is eager to declare 
So many ſecrets, that I juſtly ſear, 
Ere I ſhall prove but one particular, 
The reaſons flow in ſuch a num'rous throng, 470 
That age or haſty death will break the ſong. 

But to go on: 8 
This all conſiſts of body and of ſpace: 

That moves, and this affords the motion place. 
That bodies are, we all from ſenſe receive; 
Whoſe notice, if in this we diſbelie ve, 

On what can reaſon fix, on what rely? 

What rule the truth of her deductions try | 
In greater ſecrets of philoſophy ? | 

Suppoſe no void, as former reaſons prove, 480 
No body could enjoy a place, or move: 

Beſides theſe two, there is no third degree 
Diſtinct from both; nought that has pow'r to be. 
For if tis tangible, and has a place, 

"Tis body; if intangible, tis ſpace. 
. 496 


Beſides, whatever is, a power muſt own, 
Or fit to act, or to be aRed on, 

Or be a place in which ſuch things are done. 

Now, bodies only ſuffer and act; and place 

Is the peculiar gift of empty ſpace : 

And thus a diff rent third in vain is fought ; 

And ne'er can be found out by fenſe or thought- 
For, whatſoe'er may ſeem of more degrees, 

Are but th' events or properties of theſe, 

Which to explain; we call thoſe properties, 

Which never part, except the ſubject dies: 

So weight to ſtones, ſo moiſture to the ſea, 

So touch to body is, and to be free 

From touching is to void; but peace and wealth, 

War, concord, flav'ry, liberty, and health, 5&9 

Whoſe preſence or whoſe abfence nor prevents 

Nor brings the ſubjeR's ruin, are events. 

Time of itſelf is nothing, but from thought 
Receives its riſe ; by lab'ring fancy wrought 
From things conſider'd, while we think on ſome 
As preſent, ſome as paſt, and ſome to come. 

No thought can think on time; that ſtill conſeſt; 
But thinks on things in motion or at reſt. 
Yet while the ſons of fame their ſongs employ 


| On Helen's rape, or mourn the fall of Troy, 510 
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Take heed, nor fancy from ſuch tales as theſe 

That actions are, that they ſubſiſt confeſs. 

Since all, of whom they were events, war's rage 

Long ſince deſtroy'd, or more devouring age. 

For action, or whate'er from action ſprings, 

Is call'd th' event of countries or of things. 
Laſtly ; ſuppoſe no frame, no ſeeds had been, 

To act theſe things, nor ſpace to act them in; 

No gentle fire had warm'd kind Paris“ breaſt, 

No flames from beauteous Helen's eyes increas'd, 


And kindled dreadful war ; no teeming horſe 52x | 


Brought forth in ene ſhert night ſo great a force 
As rein'd ſtately Troy; which plainly ſhow 
That actions not ſubſiſt as bodies do; ©. 
Neither as void, but as events alone done. 
Of places where, and things by which they're 
But farther; bodies are of diff ' rent kinds, 
Or principles, or made of thoſe combin'd. 
The principles of things no force can break; 
They are too ſolid, and all ſtrokes too weak: 530 
Though ſuch can hardly be believ'd : for voice, 
Or thunder's ſound, or ev'ry louder noiſe, - 
Breaks through our walls, which yet remain en- 
tire: . 
80 iron glov's, and rocks diſſolve in fire, 
Strong flames divide the ſtubborn gold and braſs, 
And to a liquid ſubſt ance break the maſs : 
Through filver, heat and cold: and each diſdains, 
And ſcorns a priſon, though in precious chains. 
This ſenſe perceives; for, hold a filver cup, 


And pour ſome water gently in at top, $40 
Th' impriſen'd heat or cold ſtrait break their 
bands, (hands. 


Grow fierce, fly through, and warm or chill the 
Theſe inſtances are ſtrong ; theſe ſeem t' explain 
That beings, in their va{: extent, contain 

No perfect ſolids ; creatures of the brain c 
But yet attend my muſe ; ſhe ſweetly fings, 
(Becauſe right reaſon and the frame of things 
Such ſeeds require) attend, ſhe briefly ſhows, 

And proves that things from perſect ſolids roſe. 


Two ſorts of beings reaſon's eye deſcry'd, 550 | 


And prov'd before ; their diff 'rence vaſtly wide : 
Body and void, which never could agree 
la any one eflential property. 
For body, as 'tis matter, is from place 
Diſtin& ; and void from body, as tis ſpace. 
Both theſe diſtinct ſubſiſt: and thus 'tis prov'd, 
That ſeeds are ſolid, and from ſpace remov'd. 
But farther on: ſince things of ſeeds compas'd 
Hold void, that thing by which that void's en- 
clos'd | 
Is perfect ſolid ; for what elſe employ'd 560 
Can hold a ſpace, or what contain a void? 
Now what can ſenſe, what ſearching reaſon find 
To hold this void, but ſolid ſeeds combin'd ? 
This ſolid matter muſt for ever laſt, 
Eternally endure, while compounds waſte, | 
So grant no void, no ſpaces unpoſſe ſs d, 
Then all would ſolid be, and all at reſt; 
And grant no ſolids, which fill up the place 
That they poſleſs, all would be empty ſpace. 
And thus ſeeds mix'd with void compoſe the 
whole; 30 
Nor all is empty ſpace, nor all is full. 
Tz 4x5, II. 


353 
But ſolid ſeeds exiſt, which fill their place, 
And make a diff rence betwixt full and ſpace. _ 
Theſe, as I prov'd before, no active flame, 
No ſubtle cold can pierce, and break their frame, 


Though ev'ry compound yields: no pow'rful 
blow N 


No ſubtle wedge divide, or break in two. 
For nothing can be ſtruck, no part deſtroy'd 
By pow'rful blows, or cleft without a void, 
And things that hold moſt void, when ſtrokes do 
. preſs, $580 
Or ſubtle wedges enter, yield with eaſe.” 
If ſeeds then folid are, they muſt endvre 
Eternally, from force, from ſtroke ſecure. 

Beſides, were ſeeds not eternal 
All things would riſe from nought, and all return 
To nought : nothing would be both womb and 
But fince my former reaſors clearly taught 
That nothing riſes from or ſinks to nought; 
Thoſe various things eternal ſeeds compoſe, 

And death again diſſolves them into thoſe ; 591 

And thence new things were ſram'd, new crea. 
tures roſe. - 

Then ſeeds are ſolid, elſe how could they laſt ? 

How things repair, ſo many ages paſt ? 

When nature things divides, did ſhe go on 
Dividing ſtill, and never would have done ; 


The ſeeds had been fo ſmall, ſo much refin'd, 


That nothing could have grown mature, no 
maſs combin'd; 

For things are eaſier far diffolv'd than join'd. 

Then nature, who, through all theſe ages paſt, 

Has broke the ſeeds, and ſtill goes on to waſte, 


Could ſcarce contrive, though num'rous years re- 


main, 6er.. 


To fit, unite, and join them cloſe again. | 

But now *tis plain, by ſtricteſt reaſon try'd, 

Nature does not to infinite divide, 

Since things are made, and certain years endure, 

lo which they ſpring, grow, and become mature. 

But more; though ſeeds are hard through all 

their frame, | 

A compound may be ſoſt, as water, flame, 

Whate'er it is, or whenceſoe'er it ſprings, 609 

Becauſe we grant a void, commix'd with things ; 

But were they foft, no reaſon could be ſhown 

How harden'd iron's fram'd, or harder ſtone; F 

For nature then would want fit ſeeds to work 
upon. ts 

Then ſolid ſeeds exiſt, whoſe num'rous throng, 

Cloſely combin'd, makes compounds firm and 
ſtrong. | growth 

Beſides; ſince things have time for life and 

Prefix d, and certain terms are ſet for both; 

Since bounds are plac'd, o'er which they cannot 
go, | 618 

And laws ſpeak what they can and cannot do; 

Since things not change; for all the kinds that fly 

Are cloth'd with plumes of the ſame curious dye; 

The matter muſt be firm, the ſeeds muſt be 

Unchangeable, from alteration free : 

For, — ſeeds may change, we could not 

* 


| ow 
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How great their pow'r would riſe, how far extend, 
How long they'd live, or when their actions end: 
Nor ſhould we find the ſame delights purſu'd, 
Nor parents natures in their young renew'd. 629 
| Farther : thoſe parts of things that utmoſt lie 
Are ſomething, though too ſubtle for our eye. 
And theſe are leaſts ; 'they never break the chain, 
And by themſelves ſubſift, nor ever can; 'x 
For they are parts, whoſe both extremes the ſame ; 
And ſuch like, plac'd in order, bodies irame. 
ince theſe ſubſiſt not in a ſep rate Nate, 

cir union muſt be ſtrong, too firm ſor fate: 

And ſtroke aud wedge may try their ſtrength in 


vain; | 
No force can looſe the tie, or break the chain. 
Then On og ſimple ſolids, and their parts com- 
in' 4 ” 


ds 3; | ä 640 
57 ſtrongeſt bands, but not of others join'd. 
Theſe nature keeps entire: theſe ſeeds ſupply 
For future things, repairing thoſe that die. 
Beſides ; ſuppoſe no leaſt, then feeds refin'd, 
Too ſmall for ſenſe, nay, ſcarce perceiv'd by mind, 
Would ſtill be full ſtill num'rous parts contain 
end, no bound, but infinite the train; 
And thus the greateſt and the ſmalleſt frame 648 
Would both be equal, and their bounds the ſame; 
For though the all be infinite, each ſingle grain 
And ſmalleſt ſeeds as num'rous parts contain: 
But that's abſurd, by reaſon's laws confeſ d, 
And therefore nature muſt admit a leaſt ; 
Not fram'd of others, which no parts can ſhow, 
And which is ſolid and eternal too. 53 
Beſides; did nature not reſolve to leaſt, 
Her pow'r quite ſpent, her werks had long ſince 
ces d ?: | 
Her force all gone; no beings rais'd anew, 658 
or things repair d: for no compoſures ſhow 
What ſeeds muſt have thoſe cath'lic qualities, 
Nature's great inſtruments, weight, motion, ſize. 
Laſtly; great nature infinitely divides, 
And never ceaſes: you muſt grant beſides 
That ſtill ſame ſeeds exiſt, which, never broke, 
Remalu ſecure, ſree from the pow'r of ſtroke : 
But tis abſurd frail ſceds ſhould bear the rage 
Of Rirokes unhurt, nor yield to pow'rſul age. 
They groſsly err who teach all riſe from fire; 
As Heraclitus, whom vain Greeks admire 
For dark expreſſion; but fe ſober ſew, 670 
Who ſeek for, and delight in what is trpe, 
Scorn and contemn ; for anly fools regard 
What ſcems obſcure, and intricate, and hard : 


Take that for truth, whole phraſes ſmooth appear, 


And dancing periods charm the.wanton ear. 
For how could bodies, of ſo diff rent frame, 
8o various riſe from pure and real flame. 
Nor can you clear the doubt by fond pretence 
That fire is made more rare, or elſe more denſe : 
This changes nor the fire, tis {till the ſame ; 680 
I denſe, a'ftrong; if care, a weaker flame. 
Yet this is all that can be ſaid, —— 

Who can believe that nature's various pride 
Can ſpring from flame, condens'd or rarify'd? 


Then flame, made fare, might fill a larger place, 
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But ſince they think that hard, and void oppoſe, 
Fearing the difficult, the right they loſe; 
Nor yet perceive, that baniſh void alone, 690 
All bodies would be denſe, and all be one; 
From which no ſeeds could fly, no parts retire, © 
As ſmoke, and heat, and vig'rous light from fire: 
This proves a void commir'd.—— 

But if by any means, however, ſtrange, 

The flame could periſh, and its parts could change ; 
If this could once be done, then all its heat, 

Aud its whole nature would to nought retreat, 
And therefore bodies would from nothing riſe ; 
For what is chang'd from what it was, that dies. 
But after change ſome ſeeds muſt ſtill remain, 7ot 
Left all ſhould fink to nought, and thence return 

again. 

Now, — our former reaſons clearly ſhow 
Some ſceds, and thoſe of conſtant nature too, 
Whoſe preſence, abſence, or whoſe diff rent range 
Of order makes the things themſelves to change ; 
We certainly conclude they are not flame; 

For then 'twould nought import, what newly 

came, 

What chang'd its order, or what did retire, 
Since all would be of the ſame nature, fire. 710 
But this is my opinion. 

Some ſeeds exiſt, from whoſe ſite, figure, ſize, 
Concuſſion, order, motion, flames ariſe: 

And when the order's chang'd, the parts of fire 
"Their nature loſe, and ſilently expire. 

The diſunited bodies fly from thence, 

Not flame, nor any object of the ſenſe. 

But now to think, as Heraclitus tells, 

That all that is is fire, and nothing elſe ; 

'Tis ſond ; and certainty of ſenſe o'erthrows, 726 

By which alone that flan 2 exiſts he knows. 

In this he credit gives : but fears t' afford 

The like in things as plain ; and that's abſurd : 
For what can judge, and what our ſearch ſecure 

Like ſenſe, truth's great criterion ? What ſo ſure ? 

Beſides ; why ſhould we rather all diſclaim, 
Reject all elſe, and fancy only flame, 

"Than fire deny, and all things elſe receive? 
Both which 'tis equal madneſs to believe. {birth 

Therefore all thoſe who teach things took their 
From ſimple fire, or water, air, or earth, 

Lie under palpzble miſtakes. 
| And thoſe 
That teach ſrom doubled elements they roſe, 
As air and fire, as earth and water join d, 
Or all four, earth, air, water, fire, contbin'd. 

Thus ſung Empedocles 
In freitful Sicily, whoſe crooked ſides 
Th' lonian waſhes with impetuous tides, 5 
And a ſmall frith from Italy divides. 
Here Scylla raves, and fierce Charybdis roars, 740 
Beating with boiſt'rous waves the trembling 
ſhores, 


——. 
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} Here preſs'd Enceladus with mighty loads 


Vomits revenge in flames againſt the gods: 

Through Ætua's jaws he impudently threats, 

And thund'ring heav'n with equal thunder beats 

This ite ; though with ſuch wond'rous fights as 
| theſe 


Tis true, did they admit an empty ſpace, 
Or denſe, combine with a more ſtrict embrace. 


She call forth tra v lert, and the curious pleaſe; 


OF THE NATURE OF THINGS. | $53 


Though ch with men and fruit, has rarely ſhown 
A thing more glorious than this ſingle one : 

His verſe, compos'd of nature's works, declare 
His wit was ſtrong, and his invention rare; 751 
His judgment deep and ſound, whence ſome be- 


gan 

And juſtly too, to think him more than man. 
Yet he, with all the meaner others nam'd, 
Though for ſome rare inventions juſtly fam'd, 


Which they have left as oracles, more ſure 


Than from the tripod ſpoke, and leſs obſcure 
Than thoſe, th' ancients from the Pythia heard 
In the firſt ſeeds of things has greatly err'd. 

That things may move, or may be ſoft, or rare, 
Without a void, as water, flanie, or air, 761 
They all afhrm ; l 
That nature never reſts 
In breaking bodies, and admits no leaſts: 

When yet we ſee the part that topmoſt lies 

Is leaſt, that is preſented to our eyes : 

From whence we that a leaſt may well conclude, 
Which utmolt is, too little to be view'd. 

Beſides, their ſeeds are ſoft, and can be born 
And die; then all would riſe, and all return 
To nought : nothing would he both womb and 

urn. 770 

Nay, farther : ſince they're contraries, at jars 
Among themſelves, engag'd in civil wars, 

They perith when they meet; or, ſcatter'd, waſte, 
Like m_ and ſhow'rs, croſs'd by an adverſe 
bla ' 

If all things from four elements aroſe, 

And are again by death diffolv'd to thoſe ; 

What resſon we ſhould rather fondly deem 
Them principles of things, than things of them ? 
For they alternately are chang'd, and ſhow 

Each others figure, and their nature too: 780 
And if you think that earth is join'd with fire, 
With water, air, their nature ſtill entire, 

Nothing could firſt be made; or, made, increas'd; 
Nor tree, nor man, nor tender fruit, nor beaſt : 
For each component in the various maſs 

Wovld keep its nature, and be what it was; 

And we ſhould view, confus'dly join'd and fix'd, 
Thin air with earth, and fire with water mix'd. 
But principles of things muſt be unknown, 

Of nature undiſcern'd, leſt any one | 790 
Riſing above the other ſhould appear. 

And ſhow that things not truly compounds are. 

Beſides, they all theſe four from heav'n derive ; 
And firſt, that flame is turn'd to air, believe; 
Thence water, and thence earth; and ſo retire 
From earth to water, thence to ast and fire: 
Their change ne'er ceaſes, but about they're driv'n 
From heav'n to earth, from earth again to heav'n. 
But ſeeds can never change their nat'ral ſtate ; 
They muſt endure, free from the pow'r of fate, 800 
Left all ſhould ſink to nought, and thence ariſe ; 
For what is chang'd from what it was, that dies: 
Now, ſince theſe four can die, ſince thoſe can fail, 
Of other ſeeds, o'er which no ſtrokes prevail, 
They muſt be fram'd ; leſt all ſhould riſe, and all 

return | 
To nought; and nothing be both womb and urn: 
Then rather grant ſeeds ſuch, that they did frame 
A {ingle body; as, for inſtance, flame; 


Yet take away, or add ſome new to thoſe; 

Their ſite and motion chang'd, would air com- 
poſe; | 810 

And ſo of other things 

But you'll object, and ſay, tis maniſeſt 

From earth riſe trees, are nouriſh'd and increas d; 

And if the ſeaſons prove not kind and good, 

Moiſture and ſoaking ſhow'rs corrupt the wood; 

And did not Phœbus ſhed enlivening heat, 

No fruit or beaſts could grow, look fair and great; 

And we, unleſs upheld by means, ſhould die, 

Swallow'd by treacherous mortality; ; | 

Life loos'd from nerves and bones, long fince had 
fled, 820 

And left the waſted carcaſe pale and dead. 


For we from certain things our ſtrength receive z 


And other things from certain others live ; 

For various common principles are fix'd_ 

In every thing, and all confus'd and mix'd. 

And therefore nature knows no gen'ral good; 

But diff rent things muſt have their diff rent 

food : | | | 

And thus it matters to the grand deſign, 

How, or with what, the various ſeeds combine: 

What ſite, and what poſition they maintain; 839 

What motion give, and what receive again, . 

For the ſame ſeeds compoſe both earth and ſeas, 

The ſun, the moon, all th* animals and trees; 

But their contexture, or their motion, diſagrees. 
So in my verſe are letters common found 

To many words, unlike in ſenſe and ſound $ 

Such great variety bare change affords 


Of order, in few elements of words, {may rife 


| Now, fince the ſeeds of things are more, from them 


More diff *'rent ſhapes, and more varieties, 840 
Next let's examine, with a curious eye, 

Anaxagoras* philoſophy ; [ 
By copious Greece term'd homœomery. 

For which our Latin language, poor in worde, 
Not one expreſſive ſingle voice affords ; 

Yet by an eaſy ſhort periphraſis, 

We plainly can diſcover what it is; 

For this it means: That bones of minute bones x 
That fleſh of fleſh, and ſtones of little ſtones ; 
That nerves take other little nerves for food; 850 
That blood is made of little drops of blood; 
That gold from parts of the ſame nature roſe ; 
That earths do earth, fires fire, airs air com- 

ſe; | 

And fo fn all things elſe alike. to thoſe. 

But he admits no void, he grants no leaſt; 


And therefore errs in this with all the reſt. 


If they are like the bodies they compoſe, 

And liable to death as well as thoſe; 

For which of all theſe beings cauld endure 860 
The vi'lent jaws of death, from death ſecure ? 
Could fire, could air, could water, blood, or bone? 
Which of all theſe ? In my opinion, none. 

Since all would be as liable to die, * [ 


Beſides, too weak, too feeble ſeeds he choſe, ? 


Subject to powerful mortality, 


As thoſe, which force deſtroys before our eye; 
But | by former arguments have taught, 
That things nor periſh to, nor riſe from nought, 
Beſides, ſince by our meat our bodies grow, 
Are nouriſh'd and GER we plainly know 870 
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That bones, and þlood, and veins, and nerves are 
made 
Of parts diſſimilar, in order laid. 
But if the meat in perfect form contains 
Small parts of nerves, of blood, of bones, and 
veins; 
Then meat and drink would in them ſelves preſerve 
Diſſimilar parts, as blood, bone, vein, and nerve. 
Yet more: if all thoſe things, that ſpring from 
earth, 

Before they roſe, before they ſhaw'd their birth, 
Lay hid within ; the clods muſt needs compriſe, 
As proper parts, thoſe various things that riſe 880 
Now change the fubject, keep the terms the 


ſame; 
In wood, if ſmoke lies hid, and ſparks and flame, 
It muſt conſiſt of parts of diff rent frame. 

But there's a lictle ſhift, a flight excuſe, 
Which Anaxagoras' ſcholars uſe. 
Though ſuch lie mix'd in all, that part alone 
Appears, which only to the ſenſe-i is ſhown; 
Which in the compoſition does compriſe 
The grea'eſt part, and on the ſurface lies. 
But this is falſe; or through the weighty mill, 
From broken corn v ould bloody drops diſtil; 
Or ſome ſuch parts us in our bodies grow; 
From herbs and flow'rs a milky juice would flaw ; 
In broken clods each ſearching eye might ſee 
Some lurking, ſcatter'd herb, or leaf, or tree; 
And in cleft wood, and broken ſticks, admire 
Smoke, aſhes; flame, and little ſparks of fire. 

But ſince, on ſtricteſt ſcarch, no parts appear, 
We muſt not fondly fancy they are there; 
That bodies are compos'd of ſuch combin d; 900 
But common ſeeds in various order join c. 

But you will anſwer thus: Tis often known, 
That ſtately trees, on lofty mountains grown, 
When beaten by a furious ſouthern blaſt, 

Grow warm and hot, and lo take fire at hat 

All this we gran 
Yet there's no actual fire, bot ſeeds of . 
Which, daſh'd together, all this flame beget. 

For if in wood ſuch actual flame were held, 
How could it for one moment be conceal'd ? 910 
It ſtraight would ſhow its mighty force, and burn; 
And ſhrubs, and trees, and all to aſhes turn. 

And hence, as we diſcours'd before, we find 
It matters much with what firſt ſeeds are * 
Or how, or what poſition they maintain, 

What motion give, and what receive again; 
And that the ſeeds remaining ſtill the ſame, 
Their order chang d, of wood are turn'd to flame. 
Jun as the letters little change affords, 
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gnis and Ligna, two quite different words. 920 


Beſides, if you ſuppeſe no frame could ſpring, 
Unleſs the principles were like the thing, 
The ſame in nature ſeeds are loſt; for then 
Some ſeeds would laugh, and Weep, a_ laugh 


With 2 grin diſtort their little face, 
And preſently drop briny tears apace. 
Now what remains obſerve ; diſſinctly mark; 
I know 'tis hard; tis intricate, and dark: | 
But pow'rſu] hope of praiſe ſill ſpurs me on; 
Tm eager; and tis time that I were gone. 930 
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I feel, I riſing feel poetic heats, 
Unt n yet : 'tis ſweet to viſit firſt 
Untouch'd and virgin ne and quench my 
Tis ſweet to crop freſh low rs, and get a crown 
For new and rare inventions of my own ; 
That none of all the mighty tuneful nine : 
Shall grace a head with laurels like to mine. 
And looſe men from religion's grievous chains; 
Next, though my ſubjeR's dark, my verſe is clear 
And this deſign'd : for as phyſicians uſe, 
In giving children draughts of bitter juice, 
this firſt they eager meet, 
And then drink on, and take the bitter draught; 
For, by this means, they get their health, their 
eaſe, 959 
So, fince our methods of philoſophy 
Seen harſh to ſome ; ſince moſt our maxims ſly, 
In pleaſing verſe, theſe rigid principles, 
With fancy ſweet'ning them; to bribe thy mind 
The nature of the world, the riſe of things, 
And what vaſt profit too, that knowledge brings. 
That ſeeds are ſolid, and eternal too; 961 
Let's next inquire, if infinite or no ? 1 
Or, without bound, t'immenſiry extend ? 
The all is ev'ry way immenſely wide, 
Now, what can be a bound, but that which lies 
Beyond the body, whoſe extreme it is ? 
Declares; therefore the all muſt be immenſe. 970 
Thus ſtand on any quarter of the lpace, 
But grant it finite, — 
Suppoſe a man on the extremeſt part; 
The dart would forward fly, or, hinder'd, ſtay : 
Choals' which you will the reaſow's good each 
And fone: For if ſome farther ſpage admit, 
Or ſome reſiſtance ſto OP its haſty flight, 
0 
Where'er you will, l'Il follow with the dart; 
And by this ſingle argument deface 
Thoſe feign'd extremes 1 bounds you ſet to 
ſpace. 
Suppoſe the all had bounds, ſuppoſe an end; ; 
Then bodies, which by nature muſt deſcend, 
Had long ere this time reach'd the loweſt place, 
Whence nothing could in decent order riſe ; 999 


And, now inſpir'd, trace o'er the muſes! ſeats, 
thirſt; 
So noble, great, and gen'rous the deſign, 
For, firſt, I teach great things i in lofty ſtrains, 949 
And ſweet, with fancy flowing ev'ry where; 
To make them take it, tinge the cup with ſweet, 
And ſo are harmleſely deceiv'd, not caught: 
Their vigour, ſtrength. and baffle the diſeaſe. 
I thought it was the fitteſt way to dreſs, 
To read my books, and lead it on to find 
Now, ſince my former various reaſons ſhow, 
Likewiſe, if void and ſpace do ſomewhere end ? 
Or elſe it would have bounds on ev'ry fide. 
That nought's beyond the all, ev'n common ſenſe 
That's nothing; tis immenſe from ev "ry place. 
Suppoſe him ſtand and ftrive to throw a dart; 
Way, 
That's not the end: ſo place the utmoſt part 980 
(For ſtill the void will give a farther place), 
But to proceed. 

And from eternity purſu'd the race, 

* * , not be a giitering & ſun or * 
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For all the ſeeds muſt lie confus'dly mix'd 

In a vaſt chaos, immoveable and fix'd. 

But now the ſeeds ſtill move, becauſe the ſpace 
Is boundleſs, and admits no loweſt place; 

No end, which heavy ſeeds, by nature preſt, 
Might ſeek below, and ſettle there and reſt, 
Now all, from parts of matter mov'd, ariſe, 
Which the vaſt maſs eternally ſupplies, 

But laſtly ; things to things ſtill bounds appear ; 
So air to loſty hills, and hills to air; 1001 
So earth the ſeas, and ſeas the earth controul; 
But there is nothing that can bound the whole. 
Wherefore tis ſuch, that did ſwift light' ning fly 
Through the vaſt ſpace to all eternity, 


No utmoſt part, no end would e' er be found, 


So vaſtly wide it is, and without bound. 
Again; nature's eternal laws provide, 
That the vaſt all ſhould be immenſely wide, 

Boundleſs and infinite, becauſe they place 
Body as bound to void, :0 body ſpace ; 

By mutual bounding making both immenſe : 

For did they not each other bound, but one 
Were intinite ; for inſtance, ſpace lone; 

Nor _ nor earth, nor heav'n, nor «could the 


1010 


a, 
Nor bodies of the gods one moment be ; 
For ſeeds of things, their union all deſtroy'd, 
Would fly diſſolv'd and ſcatter'd through the 
void ; 

Or rather into things had ne'er combin'd, 
Becauſe, once parted, they had never join'd, 1020 

For ſure unthinking ſeeds did ne'er diſpoſe 
Themſelves by counſel, nor their order chooſe ; 
Nor any compacts made how each ſhould move, 
But from eternal through the vacuum ſtrove, 
Variouſly mov'd and turn'd, until, at laſt, 
Moſt ſorts of motion and of union paſt, 
By chance to that convenient order hurl'd, 
Which frame the beings that compoſe the world. 
Aud theſe fame ſeeds, now orderly maintain'd, 
In the convenient moriovs they have gain'd, 1030 
I: a ſufficient cauſe why fertile earth, 5 
By ſun-beams quicken'd, gives new fruits their 

birth; | | 

Why rivers till the greedy deep ſupply ; 


Why beaſts increaſe, why ſun and moon ne'er die. 


Which could not be, unleſs ſupplies ſtill came 
From the vaſt maſs, and propp'd the ſinking fragþe. 

A: beaſts, depriv'd of food, ſo things muſt die, 
As ſoon as matter fails of juſt ſupply. 

Nor can external ſtrokes preſerve the whole 
Sometimes they may the haſty flight controul 1040 
Of ſome ſmall part, till others come and join, 
And, taking hold, into one maſs combine ; 
But very oft they muſt rebound, and then 
The principles of things may break the chain, 
And get their former liberty again. 
Nay, that theſe ſtrokes might be, this laſting fight, 
The maſs of matter muſt be infinite. | 
is certain then, that there muſt come ſupply 
From the vaſt maſs, repairing things that die. 

But ſcorn their dreams, who fondly can be- 

heve, 1050 

And teach, that all things to the middle ſtrive; 


1 
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And by that nat'ral preſſure this whole frame 

Might be maintain'd, its order ſtill the ſame, 

Without external impulſe; high and low 

Would always be as firmly join'd as now; | 

And their on ſite their diffrent place poſſeſs, 

Since all unto one common centre preſs. 

They farther teach, that pond'rous weights below 

Unto their reſting places upwards go: _ 

And as our ſhadows in ſmooth ſtreams appear, 

So feet to feet ſome animals walk there; I 

Yet can no ſooner fall into thoſe ſkies _ 

That lie beneath, than we to heav'n can riſe. 

When Phœbus climbs their caſt, the feeble light 

Of ſtars peeps forth, and beautifies our night. 
But this ridic'Jous dream, this fancy ſprings 

From ign'rance, blind in principles of things. 

For ſince the void is infinite, the ſpace 

Immenſe ; how can there be a middle place? 

Or grant there were 1070 

Why may not bodies end their tedious race, : 

/ 


And ſtop as well in any other place, 

As there? For ev'ry part o empty ſpace, 

Or midſt or not, muſt equally allow | | 

To pond'rous movents eaſy paſſage through: 

For there's no place, to which by nature preſt, 

Seeds loſe their force of weight and freely reſt ; 

Nor empty ſpace can prop the ſeeds, nor ſtay 

Their motion: *tis its nature to give way: 

In bodies then there lies no fond deſire 1080 

To ſeek the midit which keeps this frame entire. 

Beſides, they grant not all, but only thoſe 

Which heavy water and dull earth compoſe, 

Strive to the centre : but that two retire, 

Endeav'ring from it as light air and fire; 

Whence ſtars, thoſe feeble ornaments of night, 

Are nouriſh'd, and gay Phabus' fiercer light: 

Becauſe the flame which from the midſt retires, 

When got on high combines its ſcatter'd fires. _ 

But how could an'mals live, how leaves on branch» 
es bud, 1090 

If earthly parts roſe not, and gave them food ? 


| Then they contend, the higheſt heav'n, around 


All things encloſing, is of all the bound; ” 
Elſe the world's walls, like ſwiſteſt flames would 


| ahrough the vaſt ſpace ; the fabric of the ſky 


Confus'dly falling, lower buildings meet; 

Elfe faithleſs earth forſake our trembling feet; 

And all things both in heav'n and earth deſtroy'd, 

Confus'dly ſcatter through the boundleſs void ; 

And in one moment ev'ry thing deface, 1190 

But unſcen atoms, and vaſt empty ſpace : ' 

For whereloe'er the fabric does begin 

To fail, there greedy death will enter in, | 

And through the ruinous breach, the violentcourſe, - - 
Of rapid matter ruſh with mighty force. | 


This learnt, tis no uneaſy taſk to know 


The reſt : I'll lead thee on, and clearly ſhow 

The pride of nature, and philoſophy 

Her greateſt works, and pleaſe thy curious eye. 
The walk is pleaſant, 'tis an eaſy way, 1110 
All bright and clear, for things will things betray 
By mutual light and we, from one thing knows, . 


To hidden truths RO go on, 
og 4.5 | by 


CREECH'S LUCRETIUS. 


NOTES ON BOOK I. 


Locazrius begins his poem with an invocation 
Venus, a gay and beautiful goddeſs, a friend of 
lars, and, as the fables ſay, ſometimes too immo- 
deſtly familiar with him : but by whoſe power all 
animals are generated; by whoſe charms all na- 
ture is governed; and who alone can give all 
beauty and gracefulneſs. He, therefore, makes 
choice of her as the fitteſt patron for a man, who 
is going to treat of the Nature of Things: he aſks 
of her to beſtow ſmoothneſs on his verſe, and to 
re a peace for Rome, which ſhe may eaſily 
obtain from her dreadful ſervant the god of war, 
For, while the republic was engaged in arms, nei- 
ther himſelf nor bis Memmius, to whom he in- 
cribes this poem, could find leiſure to attend to 
the ſtudies of philoſophy. Now, whatever may 
de the opinion of others, he, by this invocation, 
excellently well performs the part of a poet, who 
intends to treat of nature and of an Epicurean 
philoſopher likewiſe : for he derides while he in- 
okes; and, as we ſeldom find a more beautiful, 
o We neyer can a more reproachful image of 
Venus and of Mars. But they ſeem too wittily 
pious, who believed that the poet, a profeſſed ene- 
my to Providence, was compelled by the Deity, 
as it were in ſport and deriſion, to implore the 
aid of a moſt notorious goddeſs : nor are others 
leſs trifling, who obſerve, that Venus took care of 
gardens; and, therefore, was the moſt proper pa- 
troneſs for the Epicureans, who chiefly dwelt, or 
at-leaſt ſpent moſt of their time in gardens. Nor 
ey neither, who diſcover, I know not what 
myſteries, that lie concealed under the names of 
Venus, Mars, Cœlus, &c. Such trifles are beneath 
the diſdainful and ſoaring wit of Lucretius ; for, 
Cicero tells us in-the firſt book of the Nature of 
Gods, ſect. 59. the Epicureans deſpiſed the 
myſteries of- the ancients no leſs than they did 
their religion. Hence, too, the grammarians, with 
their Venus Genetrix, unleſs they will allow Lu- 
cretius to have been inſpired with ſo divine and 
prophetic a*fury, as to have foreſeen that Venus 
would one day be honoured with that title by Ju- 
lius Cæſar. We need not then look any farther 
for a reaſon for the invocation. Lucretius was 
a poet, and therefore neglected not the rules of 
his art; an Epicurean, and therefore craftily con · 
formed with the ſuperſtition of his country : be- 
ſides, the practice of the pocts is not more obvious, 
than the wantonneſs of the Epicureans is notori- 
bus: and, therefore, both like a poet, and accord- 
ing to, the principles of his philoſophy too, he 
micht very well apply himſelf to Venus, that is, 
to the common natural appetite to procreation, 
which nevertheleſs he treats as a goddels, and 
gives her all her titles, as if he really expected 
ſome aſſiſtance irom her; yet, even here he ſhows 


his ſpite to religion, and ſcatters bitter refleQions 
on the then faſhionable devotion. | 

Ver. x. We learn from Cicero, in book iii. of 
the Nature of the Gods, that there were four of 
this name. The two chief of them were ſhe who 
was born of the froth of the ſea, and another who 
was daughter of Jupiter and Dione. They are 
often confounded one for the other, both in re- 
gard to their actions and their name: for the 
Greeks called eitker of them Aphrodite, from 
«Pe6s, froth : but the Latins, Venus, becauſe, as the 
ſame Cicero ſays, “ ad omnes veniat,”” ſhe comes 
to all; for ſhe was the goddeſs of pleaſure z © 
trahit ſua quemque voluptas.“ . 

Ver. 2. Becauſe the Romans deduced their ori 
gin from ZEncas, who was the ſon of Venus by 
Anchiſes. 

Ver. 9. Becauſe the earth produces flowers and 
fruits of all kinds and colours. | 

Ver. 10. This and the four following verſes 
are an improvement of our tranflator upon his 
author, who only ſays, | 


—-tibi ſuaveis dædala Tellus 
Submittit Flore 


Which thought is fully expreſſed in the two im- 
mediately preceding verſes. 

Ver. 14. He means Arabia Felix, a country 
that produces ſo great an abundance of aromatic 
ſpices, that when they are in bloom, their fra- 
grancy may be perceived at a great diſtance off at 
ſea. Thus Milton, in his Paradiſe Loſt, 


—— As when to them, who fail 

Beyond the Cape of Hope, and now have paſt 

Mozambic, off at ſea, north-eaſt winds bear 

Sabæan odours from the ſpicy ſhore 

Of Araby the bleſt, with ſuch delay 

Well-pleas'd they flack their courſe, and many a 
league | 

Pleas'd with the grateful ſmell old ocean ſmiles. 

And Waller in like manner: 


So we th' Arabian ceaſt do know 
At diſtance, when the ſpices blow: 
By the rich odour taught to ſteer, 
Though neither day nor ſtars appear. 
Pliny ſays, that the inhabitants of this country 
uſe no wood but what is ſweet-ſcented ; and that 
they even dreſs their meat with that of the trees 
from which they diitil the frankincenſe and myrrh. 
Nec alia ligni genera in uſu ſunt, quam odorata ; 
ciboſq. coquunt Turis ligno, & myrrhæ, lib. 12. 
cap. 17. 

Ver. 19. From this paſſage of our poet, Virgil 
has borrowed part of. his excellent deſcription of 


| the ſpring, which we find in Georg. 2. ver. 335 
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Inque novos ſoles audent fe gramina tuto 


Earth to the breath her boſom dares expoſe. 


NOTES ON BOOK 1. 


Avia tum reſonant avibus virgulta canoris, 

Et venerem certis repetunt armenta diebus. 
Parturit almus ager : Zephyriq. tepentibus auris 
Laxant arva ſinus: ſuperat tener omnibus humor : 


Credere; nec meruit ſurgentes pampinus Auſtros, 
Aut actum cœlo maguis Aquilonibus imbrem ; 
Sed rrudit gemmas, & frondes explicat omnes. 


Then joyous birds frequent the lonely grove, 
And beaſts, by nature ſtung, renew their love; 
Then fields the blades of bury'd corn diſcloſe, 
And while the balmy weſtern ſpirit blows, 5 


With kindly moiſture then the plants abound, 
The graſs ſecurely ſprings above the ground. 
The tender twig ſhoots upward to the ſkies, 
And on the faith of the new ſun relies. 
The ſwerving vines on the tall elm prevail, 
Unkurt by ſouthern ſhow'rs, or northern hail 
They ſpread their gemsthe genial warmth to ſhare, 
And boldly truſt their buds in-open air. Dryden. 
Ver. 21. The weſt wind, ſo called“ à favore, 
quia favet genicurz,” becaule it favours and helps 
forward the generation and production of things. 
Ver. 37. The confuſed and unordered heap of 
matter, of which the poets ſuppoſed all things 
were made in the beginning. Hence Milton calls 
it, ©» 
The womb of nature, and perhaps her grave, 
And Ovid, Metamorph. I. ver. 7. 
——dixere chaos; rudis indigeſtaque moles, 
Nec quicquam niſi pondus iners ; congeſtaque 
, eodem 
Non bene junctarum diſcordia ſemina rerum. 
Rude undigeſted maſs; 
A lifeleleſs lump, unfaſhion'd and unfram'd, 
Of jarring ſeeds, and juſtly Chaos nam'd. Dryden. 


Chaos was likewiſe the firſt of the gods, according 
to Heſiod, in Theogon. ver. 116, where he ſets 
up Chaos, Tellus, and Amor, for the progenitors 
of the gods. 

Ver. 46. C. Memmius Gemellus, with whom 
Lucretius had travelled to 'Athens, where they 
ſtudied philoſophy together ; and they were ever 
afterwards very intimate. He was deſcended of 
the noble family of the Memmii, who derived 
their extraction from the Trojans, as Virgil wit- 
neſſes, Zn. 5. ver. 116. | | 
Mox Italus Mneſtheus, genus à quo nomine 

Memmi. | 


Then Mneſtheus, from whom the Memmian race- 


This C. Memmins, to whom Lucretius inſcribes 
his poem, arrived to the dignity of Prætor, and 
obtained Bithynia for his province ; but was ſoon 
recalled, being accuſed by Cæſar of mal- geſt ure in 
his office. However, not many years after his re- 
turn to Rome, he came to be tribune of the peo- 
ple; and, in a little time, ſtood candidate for the 
conſulſhip : of which he not only failed, but being 
accuſed of bribery, was, even though Cicero plead- 


_ 


— 


| 359 
to Greece, where he died in exile, Whoever de- 


| fires to know more of him, may conſult Gifanias, 


iu his Diſſertation de Genti Memmia. 
Ver. 46. The ſon of Jupiter and Juno, or of 
Juno only without a father; as Minerva was of 
Jupiter only without a mother. She is ſaid to 
ve conceived him by touching a certain flower, 
which Flora ſhowed her for that ſe. - 
Ver. 49. The court of Venus, who herſelf was 


called Paphia, from Paphos a city of Cyprus, 


where ſhe had a flately temple. it is now called 


| Baffo. 


Ver. 58. Lucretius, a few years before his death, 
was an eye-witneſs of the mad adminiſtration of 
affairs in the time of Clodius and Catiline, who 
gave ſuch a blow to the republic of Rome, as oc- 
caſioned its total ſubverſion, which happened not 
long after. And this is what be ſpeaks of in theſe 
fx verſes. 

Ver. 59. Becauſe that tree was ſacred to Apol- 
lo, the god of learning. See the note on ver. t52 
of the ſixth book. * 

Ver. 66. For as Cicero ſays. Nemo bene po- 
teſt inter Belli ſtrepitus, at plebis ſeditiones, æquo 
animo philoſophari,” Tuſcul. 1. No man can 
well apply his mind to philoſophy, amidſt the 
noiſe ol war and the ſeditions of the people. 

Ver. 64. ln theſe fourteen verſes, he unfolds to 
his Memmins, whoſe attention he beſpeaks, and 
wiſhes him free from all cares and anxieties, the 
argument of his ſuture diſputation : and tells him, 
he is going to treat of the nature of the heavens, 
and of the gods; as likewiſe concerning the firſt 
principles, of which all things are made, and into 
which they are again reſolved. For, 2s to the 
gods, ſays he, they enjoy à bliſsful eaſe and idle- 
neſs, and are exempt from all cares and buſineſs; 
nor did they, as moſt philoſophers believe, either 
make the world, or do they take care of it. De 
Deorum immortalitate nemo dubitavit: quod au- 
tem æterrum beatumq. fit, id non habere ipſum 
negotii quicquam, nec cxhibere alteri; itaque ne- 
que ira neque gratia teneri, quod, quæ talia eſſent, 
imbecilia eſſent omnia.“ No man doubts of the 


immortality of the gods: but whatever is happy 


and eternal, muſt have nothing to do itſelf, nor 
find out employment for others: thus it will ex- 
empt itſelf from anger and gratitude; to either of 
which, whatever is ſubject, mult be frail and im- 
perſe, ſays Epicurus in Cicero, lib. 1. de Nat. 
Deor x 


Ver. 56. He means the atoms. And let it ſuf 
fice to give notice once for all, that he calls them 
dy ſeveral other names likewiſe : as corpulcles, 
elements, firſt matter, firſt cauſes, firſt bodies, lit 


{tle bodies, & 


Ver. 78. Here Lucretius begins his impiety. Had 
he contented himſelf with deriding only the ſuper- 
ſtitious devotion of the age he lived in; had he ſt 
ped there, and not propoſed principles of irreligion 
drawn from the happineſs of the Deity, which, 
therefore, muſt be univerſal, and againſt all reli- 
gion under whatſoever denomination : he might 
have been read with much profit and ſatisfaction as 


ed in his deſence, convicted of it, and baviſhed in- | 


an excellent ſatir iſt againſt the heathen worthip; for 
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CREECH's LUCRETIUS. 


he ſeverely ſcourges the mad zeal of men- ſacri- reprehends Plato for his d, or incorporealy- 
. ficers ; and though perchance he has not propoſed | ty, as inconſiſtent with ſenſe, prudence, and plea- 


a true inſtance in Iphigenia, yet hiſtories, both ſa- 


ered and profane, of former and preſent ages, give 


us too many fad relations of ſuch cruelties, But, 
firice he openly declares, that the defign of his 
writing is to free men from the fears of that hea- 
venly tyrant, Providence, and to induce perfect 
ſerenity, that boaſted Alagagia of Epicurus; and 
in purſuit of this, endeavours to maintain the 
great dittate of his maſter. © Nihil beautum, niſi 
quod quietum; Nothing is happy but what is 
Lupinely idle and at eaſe. I ſhall examine his vain 
pretenſions; and, in order to it, preſent you with 
a ſummary of the Epicurean religion. 
I any man conſiders the inconſiſtencies that 
are in the Epicurean notion of a Deity, how the 
attributes diſagree, and how the very being 
thwarts all their other philoſophy, he will eafily 
agree with Tully, and admit his cenſure to be true. 
% Verbis ponunt, Re tollunt Decs.” In words 
they aſſert, but in effect deny a God: which is 
ſeconded by Dionyſius in Euſebius, 4334 +370 
putv gn dr nero: Tov Lanphoys Iuvcler xaluner- 
x Amis ws wh denen d orig m Abies da, 
532%; Aνοννν αν˙οπꝗi v Hiav TIHHu|uonporc ige ſea nei 
eidg. Euſebius. lib. 15. It is evident, that after 
Socrates was put to death, being afraid of the 
Athenians, that he might not ſeem what really he 
was, an Atheiſt, he faſhioned ſome empty ſha- 
dows of fantaſtical deities : but ſince antiquitiy 
hath but three Atheiſts on record, why ſhould we 
increaſe the catalogue? he therefore aſſerts a di- 
vine nature, and proves it from the common con- 
ſent of mankind; which does not ariſe from any 
innate ideas as Gaſſendus phraſes it, thoſe being 
altogether ſtrangers to his hypotheſis: for every 
idea is a mode of thinking, and no thought can 


ariſe, according to the Epicurean principles, but 


a previous image; and therefore Lucretius 
makes the cauſe-of this general conſent to be the 
conſtant deftux of divine images, which firike the 
mind. Plutarch de Placit. Phil. lib. 1. cap 7. 
And Atticus, the Platoniſt aſſerts it to be the 
commen doctrine of the garden, ra; brarious 
&Toppoins Tv Ni ct ui d fer y aſabayTluga- 
ilias yeviedas, Eutebius: Præp. lib. 25. That the 
good cmanations from the gods bring great ad- 
vantages to thoſe that receive them : to this the 
prayer of Democritus, &ya0» &34auy wirix ov, 
that he might receive good images; and Cicero, 
de Natura, Deor lib. 1. ſect. 107. agrees, and I 
hope Gaſſendus's bare denial cannot ſtand in com- 
petition with all theſe. This divine nature is 
branched out into many, his gods are numerous, 
and even exceed the catalogue of Apollodorus; 
aud this he gathers from that irovuiz, or equabi- 
lity which muit be in the univerſe, Si enim 
« mortalium tanta multitudo, immortalium non 
«© minor, et fi quæ interimant item quæ conſer- 
« vent, infinita,” For ſince there is ſo great a 
multitude of mortal things, there is no leſs of im- 
mortal; and if the things that die are infinite, ſo 
likewiſe are thoſe that remain to all eternity. 


3 


Their ſubſtance is not immaterial, and Velleius | 


ſure, and yet he cannot allow it to be a coalition 
of atoms, for that would deſtroy their neceſſity of 
being, and infer diſcerpibility ; but they have 
gueſs corpus, and guaſi ſanguinem, as it were a body, 
and as it were blood: a fancy perchance received 
from Homer. N 


| Ob yeg ætro Dur. iᷣ E, dilorn ae, 


T' 8vix" avaipeerts d, Aﬀbanuſos xa. 


They drink no wine, they eat no common food, 


And therefore nam'd immortal, void of blood. 


They are of the figure of a man, that feeming 
the moſt beautiful, and the only receptacle of rea- 
ſon, without which the gods cannot be virtuous, 
nor happy : their knowledge infinite, and bound- 
leſs; for Velleius in Tully, to confute Pythagoras, 


- boldly inquires, * Cur quidquam ignoraret ani- 


„mus hominis, ſi eſſet Deus ?“ why the mind of 
man ſhould be ignorant of any thing, if it were a 
god ? caſy and quiet is their life; and therefore 
unconcerned with the affairs of the world ; ſor 
being full of themſelves, why ſhould they look on 
others, or trouble their minds with the confidera- 
tion of leſs perfection, when they can expect no 
advantage nor addition to their happineis: yet 
theſe glorious beings are to be reverenced for the 
excellence of their nature. Our piety and reli- 
gion muſt be heroical, not forced by fear, or raiſed 
by hope: intereſt muſt not bribe, nor terror af. 
fright us to our duty; but our devotion mult be 
free, and unbiaſſed by the ſolicitations of the one, 
or the impulſe of the other. Theſe, in ſhort, are 
the deities of Epicurus; and this is the ſum of his 
religion : a ſufficientinſtance, that men may dream 
when they are awake, and that abſurd fancies are 
not only the conſequents of ſleep. Let us look 
on the favourers of theſe opinions, and what are 
they but exact images of Timon's philoſophers ? 


"AvlewTu x, oinote; Yuri goxoge 
Men, caſks of vain opinion full. 


For, as Tully long ago obſerved, it is their 
uſual cuſtom to avoid- difficulties by propoting ab- 
ſurdities; that the leſs may not be diſcerned, 
whilſt all mens eyes are on the greater. For, firſt, 
not to require an explication of their unintelligi- 
ble gua/# corpus, and guaſe ſanguis, it is very eaſy to 
be proved, and à direct conſequence from their 
eſtabliſhed principles, that the matter of the dei- 
ties is perfectly like that of our bodies, and fo diſ- 
cerpible; nor can they find any ſecure retreat for 
their gods beyond the reach and power of trou- 
bleſome atoms, which ſcattering every where muſt 
diſturb their eaſe, deftroy their quiet, and threaten 
a diflolution. For ſince the images that flow from 


them, move the mind, which they affert material, 


thoſe muſt be body: "I 


Tangere enim et tangi fine corpore nulla poteſt 
res. Lucret. 


For nought but body can be touch ' d, or touch. 
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And fince it is the nature of body to reſiſt, the 
greater and heavier the atoms are, the ſtronger 
and the more forcible will be the ſtroke on the 
divine ſubſtance ; and conſequently in this diſſo- 
lution of worlds, in theſe mad whirls of matter, 


their deities, unleſs they remove them beyond the 


infinite ſpace, muſt be endangered : for they are 
not perfect ſolids, and above the power and force 
of impulſe, ſuch combinations being unfit for ſenſe, 
or animal motion. And thus the Epicureans muſt 
neceſſarily fall into that abſurdity, for which 
Velleius laſhes Anazimander, * Nativos eſſe Deos, 
« et longis intervallis orientes et occidentes,” 
That the gods are born, and that there is a long 
interval of time between their birth and their 
death But fince they offer as a reaſon, that im- 
materiality is inconſiſtent with ſenſe and prudence, 
I ſhall conſider that in its proper place, and now 
examine how otaniſciency can agree to their gods. 
Lucretius, in his fifth book, aſks the queſtion, how 
the gods could have thoſe ideas of man, ſun, moon, 
and ſtars, before they were formed? from whence 
it is eaſily concluded, that they imagine the di- 
vine perception ariſes from the ſame caufes that 
man's does, viz. from ſome ſubtile imayes that 
flow from the ſurfaces of things, and enter at the 
ſenſes. Now it had been an attempt worthy the 
ſoaring wit of our poet, to have deſcribed the paſ- 
ſages of theſe images; how they reach the happy 


ſcats entire, how theſe light airy things are un- 


diſturbed by the rapid whirls of matter, and how 
at laſt they ſhould all conveniently turn round, 
and enter at the eyes of the deity. For if ours 
can aſcend thither, why not the forms of theſe 


- things that lie ſcattered through the infinite 


worlds reach us? no, their gods muſt be as ſenſe- 
leſs as they are careleſs; no intruding images 
muſt diſturb their thoughts, or turn them from 
the contemplation of their happy ſelves; no doubt 
their caſe will ſcarce agree with ſuch troubleſome 
agitations, and like the ſoft Sybarite, ſhould the 
image of a man digging encroach upon them, they 
muſt neceſſarily undergo a pþ7ype. 

As for the figure they pleaſe to allow them, 
we muſt needs acknowledge it a wonderful chance, 
that man (for that is the moſt proper opivion) 
ſhould ſo much reſemble the divine nature; but I 
had ratber believe all the adulteries in the poets, 
than that man was made after the image of the 
Deity without his direction. Beſides, what need 
of all theſe members? why muſt they haye eyes, 
unleſs they have a looking-glaſs in their hands? 
why mouth and teeth which will never be em. 
ployed ? and why does not that fancied icovoulz, 
or cquability in the univerſe, require immortal 
men, and immortal beaſts! for that would make 
it more perfect. Theſe are abſurdities fit for the 
credulity of an Epicurean, beyond imagination, 
had not theſe men abetted them, and made good 
to the utmoſt, that ſevere reflection of Tully, * Ni- 
* hil eſt tam abſurdum quod non aliquis è philo- 
* ſophis aſſerat; There is nothing ſo abſurd, but 
one or other of the philoſophers has aſſerted it 

Now I come to conſider, whether Providence is 


incouſitent wich the happineſs of the Deity, Aud 


here the Epicureans are with the conſent of 
mankind, there being 28 but has ſome ſha» 
dow of piety, which muſt be founded on the be- 
lief of Providence, that being the baſis of all na- 
tural religion. The Stoics took the notion of their 
Tivsbecros your xa} „ their intelligent and 
fiery ſpirit, from the excellent order and diſpoſi- 
tion of the univerſe. The Ng, mind, of Anaxa- 
goras is ſufficiently known. Nor was Ariſtotle an 
enemy to Providence, though, as it was generally 
thought, and as Atticus the Platoniſt words it, 
p13,06 Enniions ious ©; dd Th Aur Th x08 bt 
wipryodfes hs ©# Yin Jromgons, confining Provi- 
dence within the moon's orb, he leaves nothing 
below to his dire&ion, and compares him to Epi- 
curus, #5} xa} Zange wols nuts d Th xbope 7h Joon 
eiae, xa} pundigiay mes avro i, Toe 
Tv, For it is the fame thing to us to have no 
Deity at all, as to have ſuch a one with whom we 
can have no communication. And Athenagoras 
delivers it as the doctrine of the Peripatum, &. 
Toewinre wdyra ͤ D xarwrigw v $2av%, that Provi- 
dence takes care of nothing below the ſky; and 
Origen, 5 arr. 'ETizvy &s Thy woivuay dee 
Agro. Ariſtotle's opinions concerning Pro- 
vidence were ſomewhat leſs impious than thoſe of 
Epicurus; but authority will prevail lictle with a 
— Epicurean, whoſe talent it is to ſcoff at all 

ſide his own ſe, and undervalue every man 
that is pot delighted with the weeds of his gar- 
den. 

And here it muſt be obſerved, that as Epicurus 
circumſcribed the Deity with the finite figure of a 
man, ſo he meaſured all his actions by the ſame mo- 
del, and thought an intermeddling with the affairs 
of the world would bring cares, trouble, and di- 
ſtraction; becauſe he ſometimes obſerved a neceſſa- 
ry connection betw¾ixt theſe two, in thoſe little in- 
tervals of buſineſs that diſturbed his eaſe and quiet. 
A fond opinion, directly contrary to the conſent of 
the world, and to his own principles and practice. 
For what trouble can it be for that Being, whom 


| a bare intuition (for he grants him Omniſcierſt) 


acquaints with all the ſprings.and wheels of na- 
ture; who perfectly knows the frame, and with a 
nod can direct and rule the automaton ; for ſelf- 
exiſtence neceſſarily infers Omnipotence. For what 
can determine the mode of exiftence in that Be- 
ing? what confine its power? what circumſcribe 
it? fince it depends on nothing but itſelf. And 
ſince the Deity is the moſt excellent of beings, 
how can it want that amiable attribute, bene vo- 
lence? will not an Epicurean commend it in the 
maſter of the garden? will he not be prodigal in 
his praiſes, and call the Athenian a god for his 
philoſophy, and make his numerous books (Laer- 
tius calls him T:Av/papuraſey, the moſt voluminous 
writer) an argument for his Are, deifica- 


tion? And are all theſe commendations beſtowed 
on him, becauſe he made himſelf unhappy? Or 
muſt the Deity be deprived of that perfection, 
which is ſd lovely in man, and which all deſire he 
ſhould enjoy ; becauſe when dangers preſs, they 
ſeek for relief to heaven, and paſſionately expect 
deſccuding ſuecour; Which {ufkeicntly declares 


— — —— — we 
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| that the belief of the Providence is as univerſal 


as that of the happineſs of the Deity, and founded 
on the ſame reaſon ? for, as Tully argues, fac 
% imagines eſſe quibus pulſentur animi, ſpecies 


* quzdam duntaxat objicitur, num etiam cur 
n beata fit? cur æterna?“ Grant they are images 


that ſtrike the mind, a certain ſpecies only offers 
itſelf : why then muſt it be happy ? why eternal ? 
And, conſequently, the ſame reaſon dictating that 


Providence is an attribute, requires as ſtrong an 


aſſent as when it declares happineſs to be one, 


_ ſince neither can be inferred from the bare im- 


pulſe of the images, For ſuppoſe the ſtroke con- 
t, yet what is this (as Lucretius would have it) 
to eternity. And why may not any thing we 


think upon be eſteemed immortal on the ſame ac- 


count? Suppoſe the impulſe contiffual, yet what 
connection between that and happineſs ; ſo that 
the Epicurean's argument recoils agaiuſt himſz1f, 
and he is foiled at his own weapons. 

And now who can irgagine ſuch abſurd prin- 
cipies proper to lead any rational inquirer to ſe- 
renity. Will it be a comfort to a man, to tell 
him, as Ariſtophanes ſpeaks in his Clouds, 47} 
Zrives 6 Alves Parixuve, inſtead of Jupiter a whirl- 
wind rules, when it is his- greateſt intereſt, that 
there ſhould be a merciful diſpoſer, who takes no- 
tice of, and will reward his piety. It will be an 
admirable ſecurity no doubt for his honeſty, to aſ- 


ſure his malicious enemies, that nothing is to be 


feared but their own diſcovery. And unleſs their 


dreams prove treacherous or their minds rave, 


they are ſecure in their villanies, and may be 
wicked as often as they can fortunately be ſo, 
as often as occaſion invites, or intereſt perſuades. 


When commonwealths may be preſerved by break- 
ing the very band of ſociety, v cauttoua Th; wWoa- 


o&6x;, as Polybius in his hiſtory, book vi. ch. 54. 


calls religion; when treaſons may be ſtifled by 


taking off from ſubjects all obligations to duty, 
but their own weakneſs; and when a Democles 
can fit quietly under his hanging ſword ; then the 
denial of Providence, then the belief of a world 
made and upheld by chance, will be a remedy a- 
gainſt all cares, and a neceſſary cauſe of that de- 
fired *Arepatia, ſerenity of mind. 

Ver. 84. in theſe four verſes he deſcribes the ty- 
ranny, as he calls it, of religion ; whom he places in 
heaven, looking ſternly down on mankind, and 
frighting them into a vain and empty fear of the 
gods. And here let all, who, with Cicero, find a 
want of wit in Lucretius, contemplate this image, 
and ſhow me one more beautiful if they can: In 
what a deplorable ſtate lie thoſe abject wretches, 
oppreſſed under the tyranny of religion, and how 
dreadful are the gruff and haughty looks with 
which that heavenly tyrant threatens them from 
above the devil himſclf ſeems to be laſhing his 
whips over them, 

Ver. 88. Here the poet attempts the praiſe of 
Epicurus of Athens, the ſon of Neocles; and who 
firſt, ſays he, oppoſed himſelf to all theſe terrors, 
with an undaunted ſoul, and being by the ſtrength 
of his mind carried beyond the limits of this 


world, into the infinite aLL, got a thorough in- 
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ſight into the power of all nature; deſcried her in 
her inmoſt and moſt hidden receſſes ; and by 
teaching mankind that things are made without 
the care and ' workmanſhip of the gods, totally 
overthrew all religion, as Cicero obſerves, lib. 1. 
de Natur, Deor. Quid eſt enim cur ab homini- 
„ bus colendos dicas, cum Dii, non modo homines 
„% non colant, ſed omnino nihil curent, nihil a. 
« gant?” For what reaſon is there why men 
ſhould worſhip the gods, ſince not only they take 
no care of them, but are entirely void of all care 
for any thing, and do nothing? But Gaſſendus, 
Faber, and ſome others, waſte their time to no 
purpoſe, while they endeavour to perſuade that 
the book which Epicurus writ, woicowrn]os of 
ſanctity or holineſs, and the piety of the Epicu- 
reans towards the gods, are a ſufficient evidence, 
that the word religion is uſed in this place by the 
poet, to ſignify only ſuperſtition, and an idle and 
vain fear of the gods. As if Lucretius did not 
abſolutely renounce all belief of Providence; or 
had been that ſuperſtitious man to believe that 
God did any thing, or concerned himſelf with the 
care of mankind. | | 

Ver. 93. No natural effects whatever give ſuch 
impreſſion of divine fear as thunder. This is evi- 
dent by the example of ſome wicked emperors; 
who, though they were Atheiſts, and made them. 
ſelves gods, yet by their trembling and hiding 
themſelves when they heard it, confeſſed a greater 
divine power than their own, © Czlo tonantem 
* credidimus Jovem, Horat. And, therefore, 
Lucretius in this place ſays of Epicurus, as if it 
were a thing extraordinary and peculiar to him, 
that even the ſound of thunder made not him ſu- 
perſtitious. 

Ver. 98. 76 wav. The ALL, whatever is in the 
nature of things, Epicurus and Lucretius after 
him, diſtinguiſh between the aur, and what they 
call zwndus, the world. The ALL is the whole, or 
the univerſe; the world only a part of it. The 
Epicureans held the ALL to be infinite and eternal, 
never to have had a beginning, and that it will 
never have an end, and to be incapable of in- 
creaſe or decreaſe; but the world to be finite,to 
have had a beginning, and to be liable to have an 
end. Epicurus called the ALL, ray dA gie, the 
nature of the whole; and in Plutarch d, oro 
very, the nature of beings, This is what Lu- 
cretius calls in this place, omne immenſum, the 
immenſe All; and our tranſlator, the mighty 
ſpace. 
PVer. 103. This is that conqueſt which Virgil 
celebrates, Georg. ii. ver. 490. where he ſings # 
pzan to the victor Epicurus. 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere canſas ; 
Atq. omnes metus, et inexorabile fatum 


$ubjecit pedibus, ſtrepitumꝗ . Acherontis avarĩ. 


Happy the man, alone, thrice happy he, 

Who could through groſs eſſects their cauſes ſee ; 

Whoſe courage from the deeps of knowledge 
ings, - 


ſpr | 
| Nor vainl fear ' d inevitable things: 
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But did his walk of virtue calmly go. 
hrough all th alarms of death and hell be- 


Cowl, 


Ver. 105. In thoſe twenty-four verſes, he ſeems 

to ſuſpect that Memmius will be ſtartled at this 
impious doctrine that tends to the ubverſion of 
religion and denies the Divine Providence; he 
therefore endeavours to buoy up his mind, by tell. 
ing him that the religion which acknowledges 
Providence, did often formerly perſuade men to 
commit the moſt horrid crimes. To prove this, 
he brings the example of Iphigenia, who, upon 
the account of religion, and even by command of 
the oracle, was ſacrificed to Diana upon her altar 
at Aulis, a port of Bœotia on the river Euripus, 
even her own father aſſiſting at the ſacrifice ; and 
this was done, ſays he, 


To bribe the gods, and buy a wind for Troy. 


For the ſtory goes, that Agamemnon, king of 
Mycenz and Argos, whom the Greeks made 
choice of to command in their expedition againſt 
Troy, had killed a favourite ſtag, belonging to 
Diana, who, enraged at it, ſent a tempeſt among 
their ſhips, which forced them into the port of 
Aulis; where being detained for ſome time by 
contrary winds, they at length ſent to conſult the 
oracle, who told them Diana would not be ap- 
peaſed till Iphigenia the daughter of Agamemnon, | 
was ſacrificed to that incenſed goddeſs; and this 
was accordingly done, ſays the fable, which, as 
well as what is related of ldomeneus, who, under 
pretence of a vow, would have ſacrificed his eldeſt 
ſon, took riſe, no doubt, from the ſtory of Jephtha. 
which happened not a great many years before the 
ſiege of Troy. TIRE, 
Ver. 109. She was daughter of Jupiter and La 

tona, and born at the ſame birth with Apollo. \ 
virgin goddeſs, whoſe chief delight was hunting 
of wild beaſts; for which reaſon ſhe was called 
the goddeſs of the woods, She was Luna in hea- 
ven, Diana upon earth, and Proferpina in hell, 
—— Dryden, or rather Chaucer, in the Knight's 


O goddeſs, haunter of the woodland green, 

To whom both heav'n, and earth, and ſeas are 
ſeen; * 

Queen of the nether ſkies, where half the year, 

Thy filver beams deſcend, and light the gloomy | 
ſphere ; 

Thou, goddeſs, by thy triple ſhape art ſcen, 

ln heav'n, earth, hell, and ev'ry where a queen. 


Ver. 111. It was the cuſtom to deck and trim 
up the victims with ribbarids of ſeveral colours, 
and other gauderies, as if they were to be led 
to their nuptials, not their death. 

Ver. 114 For ſhe was led to the altar by her 
own father Agamemnon, and his brother Mene- 
laus, who commanded the Greeks in the war a- 
gainſt the Trojans, 


Ver. 124. Becauſe the was the eldeſt of all A. 
þ | 
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gamemnon's children, Thus ſhe ſays to her fa. 


| ther in Euripides : | 


Ilowry e indaiou mariga, xa} od v ink, 
| | ' Tpbig. in Aul. ver. 1126, 


I was the firſt that called you father, and firſt that 
you called child, 


Ver. 129. Lucretius once more ditruſts, leſt 
Memmius giving credit to the fables of the poets 
of Acheron, Cerberus, the puniſhments after 
death, &c. to which he had been long accuſtom- 
ed, ſhould ſtill be averſe to his opinions; he there- 
fore obviates theſe ſcruples by ſuggeſting to him, 
that all thoſe and the like fables are only the 
mere inventions of poets; and that he himſelf 
could invent others altogether as dreadful, 

Ver. 135. In theſe twenty-four verſes he inſi- 
nuates, that ſince the dread of puniſhments after 
death proceeds from the belief of the immortality 
of the ſoul, if it be once proved that the ſoul is 
mortal, all that vain fear will vaniſh ; but fince 
the philoſophers have differed in opinion concern- 
ing the ſoul, ſome believing it to be born with 
the body, and to die with it; others, that it cxiſts 
before, and is infuſed into bodies at the moment 
of their birth, and that being ſeparated from the 
body by death, it goes dowr into hell; or tranſ. 
migrates into the bodies of beaſts, certainly men 
would be much in the wrong to contemn Pro- 
vidence, ſeeing eternal torments are reſerved for 
all that deſpiſe it. 

Ver. 141. The opinions concerning the ſoul 
were very different in the age of Lucretius. Some 
of the ancients believed it to exiſt from all eter- 
nity, and that it is incorporeal and immortal; 
others, that it is born with the body, and corporeal 
and mortal Plato held it to be created from all 
eternity, and that it was placed among the ſtars; 
till grown weary of celeſtial, and falling in love 
with earthly things, it infuſed itſelf te beats at 
the moment of their birth. Ariſtotle, that it was 
not created from all eternity, but at the fame time 
with the body ; that is to ſay, that it begins to 
exiſt in heaven, at the time when the body is 
born, and is the ſame. moment infuſed into the 
body, and continues in it, till it is ſeparated from 
it by death, and then returns back to heaven; 
but he held it to be incorporeal and immortal. 
Hence others fabled, that after death ſouls return 
into heaven from whence they came; others, that 
they deſcend into hell, but not all into the fame 


place; for they imagined that the ſouls of men 


who had lived wicked lives, were thrown down 
into Tartarus, which they held to be the loweſt 
deep of the infernal abodes ; but that the ſonls of 
thoſe who had lived well, were received into El- 
ſium. Others, as Ennius, held that the body re- 
turned into earth, and that the ſoul flew away 
into heaven; but that the ſhadows or ghoſts, .- 
which they held to be certain images of ſouls, go, 
into hell, Pythagoras believed the ſoul to exiſt 
from all eternity, and to be immortal and incor- 
poreal, but that after death it goes from body into 
body, as well of man as of beaſt; and this is what 


$64 
they call metemp/ycho/ir, tranſmigration of ſouls. 

But Heraclitus, Democritus, Epicurus, Hipparchus, 
Hippo, Thales, Hippocrates, Zenophanes, Parme- 
nides, Empedocles, Lucretius, and others of the 
like gang, held the ſoul to be born with the body, 
and corporeal and mortal ; but with this differ- 
ence, that Hippo and Thales believed it to con- 
fiſt of water; Heraclitus, Democritus, and Hip- 
parchus, of fire; ſome of the diſciples of Thales, of 
air; Hippocrates, of fire and water; Xenophanes, 
of water and earth; Parmenides, of earth and 
fire ; Empedocles, of all the four elements, fire, 
air, earth, and water: Critias, of blood, &c. 

Ver. 148. He was a Latin poet, who lived about 
a hundred years before Lucretius ; who calls him 
the firſt of the Latin poets, not that he lived be- 
| Core any of the others; for Livius Andronicus 
writ poems before Ennius ; but becauſe he was the 
firſt of the Latin poets, that writ an epic and he- 
Toic poem after the example of Homer. He was a 
- Pythagorean, a indeed were molt of the writers 

of hat age. 

Ver. 150. A country of Europe, very well 
known, it lies extended in the ſhape of a boot, 
between the Adriatic or Gulph of Venice, from 
the north and eaſt; and the Tyrrhene or Tuſcan 
Sea from the ſouth; to the north and weſt the 
Alps divide it from Germany and France. | 

Ver. 152. So called from Acheron, one of the 
rivers of hell, that was feigned to receive the ſouls 
of the dead. What our tranſlator calls Acheru- 
ſian palaces, his author calls Acheruſia Templa, the 
vaſt and ſpacious places of hell; for ſo the word 
Templa ſignifies ; Templa Celi in Terence is uſed to 
ſignify the immenſe tract of the air; and thus too 
in Lucretius we find © Ztheris Templa, tronitra- 
% lia Templa, in the ſame ſenſe. 

Ver. 153. Ennius, as we obſerved before, held 
the Pythagorean doctrine of the tranſmigration of 
ſouls ; and he affirmed that the ſoul of Homer 
Was in his body. But that he might not injure 
Pluto, he bequeathed to the infernal manſions, not 
the ſouls nor the bodies, but the ghoſts, ſpectres, 
images, or ſhadows of the dead, which appearing 
to us, or ſeeming to do ſo, when we are aſleep, 
awake, or in our ſickneſs, ſtrike a terror into our 
minds. This was the opinion of Ennius; which 

Lueretius hints at in this place, and by the way 
takes occaſion to deride. 

Ver. 154. He means ghoſts or ſpectres, which 
the ancients held to be a third nature, of which, 
t er with ſoul and body, the whole man con- 

8. 

Ver. 155. Homer, the Greek poet, is too well 
known to need any thing that we can ſay in his 
commendation. But Cicero in Lucullus mentions 
this dream of Ennius, Viſus Homerus adeſſe 
Poetæ, Homer ſeemed to appear to the poet 
and in the dream of Scipio, he ſays, Fit enim 
ſerè ut cogitationes ſermoneſque noſtri pariant ali- 
quid in Somno, tale, quale de Homero ſcribit En 
nius, de quo videlicet ſæpiſſimè vigilans ſolebat 
cogitare et loqui.” For it often happens that our 


thoughts and words produce in ur fl:cp, ſome- 


wing like that which Ennius writes of Homer, of 
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whom he waking was wont frequently to think 
and ſpeak. 

Ver. 158. For Ennius uſed to ſay, that the 
ghoſt of Homer came to him from hell, and bit. 
terly weeping diſcovered to him the nature of 
things: a folly for which Cicero ſufficiently laughs 
at him in his ſecond book of Academic Queſtions, 

Ver. 159. Therefore to deliver his Memmius 
from all his fears, he tells him in ver. 8. that he 
will diſpute, not only of the heavens, of the gods, 
and of the generation of things; all which he 


had before promiſed to do; but that he will ex. 


plain beſides the nature of the ſoul, and what thoſe 
things are which affect us to that degree, ſome. 
times when we are awake, ſometimes when af] 
that we think we ſee perſons long ſince dead, and 
hear them talking to us; from whence we be. 
lieve that the foul exiſts after her ſeparation from 
the body. h 

Ver. 167. Having propoſed the argument of 
the following work, the poet, in theſe ten verſes, 
weighs the difficulty of it; and declares how hard 
a taſk it is to write in Latin verſe the philoſophy 
of the Greeks, that is to ſay, of Epicurus and his 
followers; as well becauſe of the poorneſs of the 
Latin tongue, as of the newneſs of the ſubject: 
he profeſſes, however, that he is willing to under. 
go any labour for the ſake of his beloved Mem- 
mius, whom he has undertaken to jiuſtruct. 

Ver. 177. In theſe four verſes the poet declares, 
that thoſe cauſeleſs and empty fears, and that in. 
ward darkneſs which religion and ignorance have 
produced in the minds of men, cannot be diſpelled 
and chaſed away by any beams of outward ſun- 
ſhine; but by that philoſophy, that inſtructs us 
aright in the nature of things, and teaches the 
true cauſes of them. 

Ver. 181. At length in theſe eleven verſes he 
enters upon his ſubject, and totally to overthrow 
all belief of Providence, he endeavours to prove, 
that things were originally made without the help 
of the gods; and therefore are not governed and 
adminiſtered by them : And that he may go on 
the more ſucceſsfully in his argumentation, he 
firſt of all lays down this principle : That nothing 
is made of nothing, which he is going to prove at 
large ; for he had taken notice, that the belief of 
Providence ſprung from hence : That men bad 
obſerved many things upon earth, and in the hea- 
vens, and not being able to diſcover the cauſes of 
them, immediately concluded that the gods had 
made them out of nothing; the falſity of which 
he undertakes to demonſtrate. 

Thus we ſee, that Lucretius begins his philoſo- 
phy with the denial of the creation; and we ſhall 
find him very copious in his arguments to juſtify 
this abſurd opinion, but not one of them reaches 
his deſign : For though all things now rife from 
proper ſeeds, and grow by juſt degrees; though 
they ſpring only at convenient ſeaſons of the year, 
yet how does this evince that theſe ſeeds were not 
the production of the Almighty word? But to 
confute his impious opinion, and demonſtrate that 
it is impoſſible matter ſhould be ſelf-exiſtent ; that 
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Hierocles, * de Fato et Providentia,” p. 10. ſays, a greater diſpoſition in one ſeaſon of the year than 
the Platoniſts imagine, it is ſufficient to look a- in another, to produce any thing out of nothing? 


broad into the world, and ſee that ſtones and mud | This argument likewiſe holds good, taking it to 
are not beings of infinite perfection; for whatſo- extend no farther than to things within the 


ever is #vrev59, ſelf-exiſteut, as Scaliger calls the 
Deity, can have no bounds ſet to its excellency : 


For what can hinder the utmoſt perfection in that 


being which depends only on itſelf? Now if he 
could have proved, that nothing is made of no- 
thing, Providence had at once been overthrowa ; 
but the reader will eaſily diſcern, that after all 
his great labour, and the mighty buſtle he makes, 
he in effect proves no more than what no man 
denies; that is to ſay, that nothing within the 
compaſs and circumference of nature is produced 
from nothing. And, therefore, LaQantins, 2. 
Int. 10. ſpeaking of this argument of the Epicu- 


reans, had reaſon to ſay, Sin autem intra natu- ö 


rz vires contineri voluerit Epicurus, non eſſet cur 
à nobis non laudaretur. Conſtat enim ex nibilo 
nihil fieri poſſe nature viribus.“ If Epicurus 
would be contend, that this propoſition ſhould be 
interpreted to extend no farther than to things 
within the ſtrength of nature, we ſhould have no 
reaſon not to approve it: For it is moſt certain, 
that nothing is made of nething by the ſtrength 
and power of nature. There is not, therefore, 
any reaſon to fear whatever arguments can be 
brought againſt the power of God, ſince thoſe 


which the moſt penetrating wit of Lucretius has 
been able to adyaxce, are io weak; for if his im- 


pious doctrine could have been defended, be cer- 
taioly was capable of defending it: 


Si pergama dextra 
Defendi poſſent, certe hac defenſa fuiſſent. 


Ver. 192 Epicurus, in the epiſtle to Herodo- 
tus, has comprehended in a few words this firſt 
argument, which Lucretius brings to prove, that 
nothing is made of nothing, * v ix Ty Pi. 0y- 
rig, Tay yep ix Tivros iyi dv, avippiirur Bt ftv 
perbit, Which is exactly what Lucretius ſays 
more at large in theſe eighteen verſes. If things 
were produced from nothing, then every thing 
would proceed from every thing :- there would 
be no need of ſeed, but men would ſtart up out 
of the earth, beaſts and fiſh would drop out of the 
ſky, Ke. Now ſince all things do not proceed 
from all things: but certain proper ſeeds are ne- 
ceſſary, he rightly concludes, that nothing is pro- 
duced from nothing. Nor indeed can any thing 
be objected againſt this argument, inaſmuch as it 
extends only to things within the power of na- 
ture; for fo far it holds good, but no farther. 

Ver. 210. The preceding argument, to prove 
that nothing is made of nothing, was brought 
from the firſt riſe and beginning of things. He 
now in twelve verſes proves the fame pro- 
poſition by another argument, drawn from the 
conſtant and never changing effects of tne ſeaſ#ns 
in which the things are brought forth. For why 
ſhould roſes be produced only in the ſpring, why 
fruits in ſummer, and grapes in autumn, and not 
any or all of them in winter, if matter contribut- 


10 nothing to their production, fince there is not 
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ſtrength of nature. 
Ver. 216. He means in the ſpring ; the ſeaſon 


When firſt the tender blades of graſs appear, 
And buds, that yet the blaſts of Eurus fear, 


Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe 
the year. Dryden. 


Ver. 222. His third argument, contained in 
theſe nine verſes, is brought from the natural 
growth of things. For if things were made of 
nothing, what hinders them from growing bigger 
out of nothing likewiſe? And thus there would 
be no need of time for them to attain to the 
height of their perſection, and fullneſs of growth; 
at leaſt, in a moment of time, a new-born babe 
might ſtart up into a ſturdy youth, &c. For 
things grow flowly and by degrees, becaufe they 
are increaſed by a certain matter, and by certaia 
principles, which in one inſtant of time can nei- 
ther be aſſembled, diſpoſed in due order, nor join- 
ed together, Since, therefore, all things are nou- 
riſhed, and grow by the help of proper ſeed, they 
muſt of neceſſity be produced from proper ſeeds 
likewiſe. This argument too is valid, provided 
ſtill it be not extended to things above the power 
of nature. 

Ver. 231. Theſe eight verſes contain his fourth 
argument, which he has taken from the neceſſity 
of food and nunriſhment, and is no leſs cogent 
than the others. For fince the earth can bring 
forth nothing without rain; and fince animals, 
when deprived of food and nouriſhment, can nei- 
ther propagate their kinds, nor even ſupport their 
own lives; who can be fo weak as to believe, that 
either animals, or the fruits of the earth, are pro- 
daced out of nothing, it being moſt evident, that 
matter is eſſentially neceſſary for the production 
and nouriſhment of all things? Nay, we ought 
rather to conclude, that there are certain ſeeds, of 
which things are compoſed, as words are of let. 
_. g 

Ver. 239. His fifth argument, in theſe ſourteen 
verſes, is taken frem the fixed and determinate 
ſize and duration of things: For if men, for ex- 
ample, were produced of nothing, whence comes 
it to paſs, that they are conſtantly ſo weak and 
little? Whence proceeds this ſhortneſs' of life, 
and the other inconveniences and imperfections of 
mankind: But admit, that men proceed from 
certain ſeeds, and of a certain matter, and all thoſe 
things will be eaſily accounted for, and even ap- 
pear neceſſary and unavoidable. * 
This argument holds good with the ſame re- 
ſtriction as the former; but not without ſome 
diſtinction: For nature ſeems to have preſcribed 
no bounds to the ſize of ſome inanamate things. 
Fire, for example, if you continue to ſupply it 
with ſtil] more and more fuel, it ſtill grows big- 
ger and bigger: But to all things that have liſe, 
to plants as well as animals, nature has fixed cer- 


tain bounds of growth and magnitude: For things 


663 
by the ſtrength of natural heat only; which 
ſſens by degrees, when either through failure 


of ſtrength, or the oppoſition of contraries, it can 


diffuſe and ſpread itſelf no farther; beſides it de- 


cays and grows weak with age, 
Ver. 249. Lucretius ſeems to allude to the 


fable of Polyphemus, of whom Virgil, An. 3. ver. 
diturque per æquor 

Jam medium, necdum fluctus latera ardua tinxit. 
Through ſeas he ftrides, 
And ſcarce the topmoſt billows touch'd his ſides. 

| $34 Dryden. 
Ver. 243. As the giants were feigned to be; of 
whom, Virgil, Georg. i. ver. 288. 

Ter ſunt conati imponere Pelio Oſſam 


Scilicet et Oſſæ frondoſum involvere Olympum. 


Offa on Pelion they thrice ſtrove to call, 
And on them would have heap'd Olympus tos at 


But this fable of the giants fight with the gods 
was not invented by the Greeks, but came from 
the eaſtern nations, and aroſe from the true ſtory 
of the building of the Tower of Babel. ; 
Ver. 253. The poet had obſerved, that corn, 
trees, flowers, &c. are improved and bettered by 
human induſtry ; from whence he brings his ſixth 
and laſt argument, to prove that nothing is made 
of nothing, and reaſons thus in theſe eight verſes. 
All this is occaſioned by certain hidden. ſeeds 
For what would induſtry and labour avail, if thoſe 
things were produced from nothing? It would 
indeed be vain and uſcleſs : And whoſoever ſhould 
undertake to cultivate nothing, would do nothing. 
Nay, what can hinder plants, that are produced 
from nothing, from improving and growing every 
year more fair and fruitful of their own accord ? 
Ver. 261. Hitherto Lucretius has been prov. 
ing, that nothing is made of nothing. But now, 
in theſe two verſes, * 8s another principle 
which is a conſequent of the former, viz. that no- 
thing is annihilated, or reduced into nothing. 
Ver. 263. In theſe ſeven verſes, be brings his 
firſt argument againſt the annihilation of things, 
and reaſons to this purpoſe, from the common re- 
ſolution of compound bodies. For, ſays he, if 
things reſolved into nothing, or were mortal in 
all their parts, there would be no need of foree 
or violence to diſſolve any of them: But as every 
thing would be produced, and appear on a ſudden, 
without the endeavour or force ot any other thing ; 
ſo without the force or violence of any other thing 
likewiſe, every thing would periſh, not by a dif- 
| ſolution of its parts; but withdrawn from our 
eyes, would vaniſh away in a moment of time, 
and thus reſolve into nothing. For the reaſon 
why force is requiſite to diſſolve each thing is, 
becauſe it conſiſts of ſeeds that remain after its 


diſſolution. 


Ver. 270. His ſecond argument, to prove that 


nothing is reduced into nothing, is contained in 


theſe fifteen verſes, Animals, ſays be, which, as 


* 
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I have already proved, are not made out of no. 
thing, are born daily, and die daily. The faun- 
tains perpetually ſupply waters, of which rivers 
and the ſea conſiſt, &c. Now whence could all 
theſe things proceed, if there were not ſome im- 


mortal ſeeds, that remain after the diſſolution of 


the bodies? For who is ſo void of ſenſe, as not 
to grant that the firſt matter of things, if it were 
ſometimes ſubject to periſh, muſt have been to. 
tally conſumed in the infinite ſucceſſion of years, 
that has paſſed away ſince the beginning of things; 
inſomuch, that nothing of it would be now left to 
repair and renew the things that are daily dy. 
ing ? 

Ver. 277. For the Epicureans held, that the 
ſun and ſtars were fires, that required nouriſh- 
ment to feed and keep alive their flames ; and that 
they were nouriſhed by the vapours and exhala- 
tions that riſe from the earth and ſea. 
this the opinion of Epicurus only, but of the Stoics 
likewiſe. Nay, we may trace this belief even to 
before the age of Zeno. 

But to anſwer this queſtion of Lucretius, and 
give a probable reaſon of the. perpetual ſupply of 
waters to fountains and rivers, we may have re- 
courſe to the invention that Cowley found out to 
juſtify his | f 
Eternal ſountain of all waves, | 
Where there vaſt court the mother waters keep, 
And undiſturb'd by moons in ſilence fleep; 


And ſtabliſh an abyſs, or deep gulf of waters, in- 
to which the ſea diſcharges itſelf, as rivers do in- 
to the ſea; and thus there is a perpetual circula- 
tion of water, like that of the blood in human bo- 
dies; and this Lucretius himſelf owns in ſome 
meaſure, Book vi. ver. 627. For to refer the ori- 


ginal of fountains to condenſation, and afterwards 


to a diſſolution of vapours under the earth, is one 
of the moſt unphiloſophical opinions in all Ariſ- 
totle. Beſides, ſuch an abyſs of waters is very a. 

recable to the ſcriptures; for Jacob bleſſes Jo- 
eph with the bleſſings of the heaveus above, and 
with the bleſſings of the depth beneath; that is, 
with che dew and rain of heaven, and with the 
fountains and rivers that ariſe from the deep; and 
conformably to this, Eſdras aſks, What habitations 
are in the heart of the ſea, and what veins in the 
root of the abyſs? Thus too at the end of the 


.deluge, Moſes ſays, * That God ſtopped the win- 


dows of heaven, and the fountains of the abyſs.” 
Ver, 285. In theſe thirteen verſes, he urges his 
third argument, and ſays, that it is evident, that 
nothing 1s annihilated, becauſe the, ſame force is 
not ſufficient to diſſolve all things; for it is in 
vain for any man to object, that the ſame force 
cannot diſſolve all things, becauſe the principles 
of bodies are joined together by different textures, 
For what would that diſparity of texture avail, 
what even the principles themſelves, if they can 
be reduced into nothing, are not able to reſiſt, or 
hold good even againſt the ſlighteſt touch? But 
admitting there are certain principles, which are 
eternal, then indeed a reaſon may be given from 
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ther, why the ſame force is not alike ſufficient to 
diſſolve all things. ö 

Ver. 291. For the eternity of the ſeeds alone 
would ſignify nothing, unleſs there were a difli- 
militude of them likewiſe, without which there 
can be no union or connection of things; and, 
therefore, though the firſt bodies were eternal, 
yet the compounds would not, for that reaſon 
only, remain entire one moment of time. 

Ver. 298. But becauſe there are many things 
which, as they diffolve, vaniſh both from our ſight 
and touch, to that d , that they ſeem totally 
to periſh, he, in theſe eighteen verſes, obviates 
that objection, and ſhows, that even the rain, 
which, when it falls upon the earth; dries away, 
and chiefly may ſeem to vaniſh, does not, never- 
theleſs, periſh, but ſupplies matter for the growth 
of all manner of plants and trees, and to enable 
them to bring forth their ſeveral fruits in great 
abundance, for the nouriſhment and ſupport of 
men, birds, and beaſts. We cannot, therefore, be- 
lieve, that the leaſt particle of the ſhowers entire- 
ly periſhes, ſince ſo many excellent things are re- 
newed and repaired by them. Laſtly, He con- 
cludes, that nothing returns to nothing, ſince na- 
ture produces one thing out of another, and never 
any thing new; but makes uſe of the matter of 
another thing that had been diſſolved before. See 
the note on v. 957. B. ii. 4 

Ver. 314. This agrees with the maxim of Ari- 
ſtotle, lib. i. „de generat et corrupt.” N ras 
(92, AA yinou, à rd. yivirug x38 pbogh. The 
corruption of one thing is the generacion of ano- 
ther, and the generation of one thing is the cor- 
ruption of another. 

Ver. 316. But that he may not diſpute to no 
purpoſe, while his Memmius will perhaps diſtruſt 
the validity of all the arguments he has hitherto 
brought to eſtabliſh his atoms, becauſe thoſe eter- 
nal principles and ſeeds of things, in themſelves, 
and apart from the bodies which they compoſe, 
are imperceptible to the ſenſe, and, by reaſon of 
their exility, too ſmall and ſubtle not ro eſcape 
the ſight, even of the ſharpeſt and moſt piercing 
eye, he brings ſeveral inſtances of corporeal ſub. 
ſtances, to which no man denies an exiſtence, 
though they are inviſible to the eye. Firſt, of 
the wind, in thirty-three verſes, whoſe force and 
violence, ſays he, whoever thoroughly conſiders 
how it toſſes and diſturbs the ſea, with what fury 
it drives the ſhips, &c. will acknowledge it to be 
corporeal, though no eye could ever diſcover its 
particles ; and this too the more readily, if he re- 
fleQs, that winds ruſh on in the ſame manner as | 
rapid rivers do, when their waters are ſwoln with 
rain, and bear before them whatever oppoſes their 
courſe; and that tivers are bodies, the ſenſes 
themſelves,moſt plainly demonſtrate. Virgil ſeems 
to have imitated this deſcription of a ſtormy wind, 
in the firſt Aid, v. $6. and Lian, lib. v. 

Ver. 3522. Virgil, Georg. i. ver. 318. deſcribes 
the force of the wind in the like manner : | 


Omnia ventorum concurrere prælia vidi; 


| 367 

Sublime expulſam eruerent: ita turbine nigro 

Ferret hyems culmumque levem, ſtipulaſque 
lantes. £0 


Ofc have I ſeen u ſudden ſarm ariſe 
From all the warring winds that ſweep the ſkies; 
The heavy harveſt from the root is torn, 
And whirl'd aloft, the lighter ſtubble borne : 
With ſuch a force the flying rack is driv'n ; 
And ſuch a winter wears the face of heav'n. 
And Georg. III. wer. 196. 
Qualis, Hyperboreas aquilo cum denſus ab oris 
Incubuit ; ſcythizque hyemes atque arida differt 
Nubila : tum ſegetes altæ campiq. nutantes 
Lenibus horreſcuat flabris, fummzque ſonorem 


Dant ſylvz, longiq. urgent ad littora fluctus: 
Ille volat, ſimul arva fuga, ſimul zquora verrens. 


Like Boreas in his race, when ruſhing forth, | 
He ſweeps the ſkies, and clears the cloudy north ; 
he waving barveſt bends beneath his blaſt, 
The foreſt ſhakes, the groves their honours caſt ; 
He flies aloft, and with impetuous roar, 
Purſues the foaming ſurges to the ſhore. 
Ver. 333. Thus too Virgil deſcribes the rapi- 
. dity of the Po, Georg. i. v. 481. 22 
Proluit inſano contorquens vortice ſylvas 
Fluviorum rex eridanus, campoſque per omnes 
Cum ſtabulis armenta trahit— a 


Then riſing in his might the king of floods 
Ruſh'd through the foreſts, tore the lofty woods, 
And rolling onward with a ſweepy ſway, 

Bore houſes, herds, and lab' ring hinds away. 


And the violence of a Torrent, Zn. II. ver. 305. 


A Ceu rapidus montano flumine torrens 
Sternit argos, ſternit ſata læta, boumque labores, 
Præcipiteſque trahit ſylvas: ſtupet inſcius alto 
Accipiens ſonitum ſaxi de vertice paſtor. 


Thus, deluges deſcending on the plains, - 
Sweep o'er the yellow ear, deſtroy the pains 
Of lab'ring oxen and the peaſant's gains; 
Unroot the foreſt oaks, and bear away 

Flocks, folds, and trees, an undiſtioguiſh'd prey. 
The ſhepherd climbs the cliff, and ſees from far 
The waſteful ravage of the watery war. 


Ver. 349. In theſe eight verſes, he farther 
teaches, that it is but reaſonable to allow that 
there may be in nature certain corporeal prin- 
ciples imperceptible to the fight, fince all men 
confeſs that there are ſuch things as odovrs, 
ſounds, heat, and cold, no man ever ſaw 
any of them ; and yet who doubts but that all of 
them are bodies, ſince they affect and move the 
ſenſes, and conſequently touch them? for the 
Epicureans held, that whatever could touch, or 


V gravidam late ſegetem a radicibus imis 
* e 14 Fx 
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be touched, that, and that only, was truly a body. 
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Thus Ariſtotle, lib. iv. Phyſ. auſc..oSue dorbes 
eas war Ar. They believe whatever can be 
touched to be a body. Hence Epicurus in Laer- 
tius, lib. x. calls the void which is oppoſed to 
body, a nature free from touch, which opinion, 
Lucretius follows in this verſe : 


Tangere enim et tangi nifi corpus nulla poteſt res. 


| Nought but a body can be touch d, or touch. 


Ver. 357. He brings another example of an in- 
viſible body, in theſe fix verſes: Water, ſays he, is 


a body, and yet experience teaches, that it is ſome- 


times divided into partieles too ſmall to be ſeen. 
Linen or woollen clothes, ſpread abroad near the 
ſea, will grow damp, and the heat of the ſun 
will dry them again; yet no man ever ſaw thoſe 
particles of water, either riſing from the ſea, and 
fixing themſelves in the clothes, or retiring from 
them. . 
Ver. 363. In theſe ten verſes, he gives ſeveral 
other inſtances to the ſame effect: Rings grow 
thin with long wearing; drops of rain, by often 
falling on Rones, will make them hollow ; the 
pavement of the ftreets wear with treading on 
them; nay, we ſee that even braſs ſtatues will 
wear with frequent touching. Now, from all 
theſe things thus worn and diminiſhed, certain 
corporeal particles muſt fly away, though, who- 
ever ſees them muſt be ſharper ſighted than * aut 
aquila, aut ſerpens epidaurius: either an eagle 
or a ſerpent. | 

Ver. 364. Ovid ſays this admirably well in lib. 
av. de Pon. Epiſt. x. 


Guetta cavat lapidem, conſumitur armulus uſu, 


Et teritur preſſa vomer aduncus humo, 


Which he moſt certainly took from our author. 
Ver. 367. He ſpeaks of the images of the tu- 
w lar or guardian gods, whoſe right hand whoever 
came into the city or went out. of it, was wont to 
kiſs, boni ominis cauſa,” for good luck's ſake. 
Yet I know not one ſingle paſſage in any of the 
ancient authors that mentions or confirms this 
cuſtom; but it is ſo plainly deſcribed here that 
we have no room left to doubt of it. Why the 
ancients uſed to kiſs the right hand rather than 
the left, Varro teaches, in Excerpt. ex Servio in 
I. Eneid. | | 
Ver. 373. In the laſt place, he teaches, in the 
eighth verſe, that certain corporeal particles are 
added to things that grow and increaſe, and taken 
from thoſe that decreaſe and diminiſh ; but that 
thoſe particles too are inviſible even to the ſharp. 
eſt eye. Epicurus has expreſſed all this very 
briefly in the epiſtle to Herodotus : 72» 7c 
leg wh Evers wini Enos; the atoms have no 
magnitude; and, Mir yew "Arouas 3Þ0n ald 
for an atom is not viſible to the ſenſe. But De- 
mocritus believed that ſome atoms may be very 


dig. 

Ver. 381. Having thus proved that there are 
certain corporeal principles of things, he is now 
going to enter upon another ſubject, and in the 


_ fixth verſe he teaches, that, in the univerſe, there 


is another thing beſides body, that is, à void; 
which void he thus defines ; a place untouched 
and empty, that is to ſay, a ſpace that neither 
touches, nor is touched, that can neither act nor 
ſuffer. Thus in Book iii. ver. 781, he ſays: 


Or elſe becauſe, like empty ſpace, *tis ſuch 
As is ſecure from ſtroke, or free from touch, 


Laertius, lib. x. ſays, that Epicurus called the void 
an intangible nature, and a region. Empiricus, 
lib. ii. adv. Phyſ. ſays, that it is called an intan- 
gible nature, becauſe of its being exempt from all 
impulſe by touch; or, to uſe the words of Ar. 
nobius, lib. vii. adv, Gent. “quod omni tactu ſit 
incontigua,“ that is to ſay, becauſe it makes no 
reſiſtance to touch. Thus Epicurus and Lucre- 
tius call that only a void which is incorporeal in 
its nature, that is, which can act nothing, nor 
ſuffer nothing, but only yields a free paſſage 
through itſelf to all bodies. Now, Empiricus 
ſays, that they called this intangible nature a void, 
becauſe it is deſtitute of body, a ſpace, becauſe it 
contains bodies; and a region, becauſe bodies are 
moved in it. Thus Ariſtotle, 3 Phyſ. vii. defines 
the void, a place in which nothing is; that is te 
ſay, as he himſelf explains it, a piace in which 
nothing corporeal, no body is. He goes yet far- 
ther, and ſays, that it is a property of the void to 
de full and empty; full when it is; filled with 
body, empty when it is void of all budy, almoſt 
in the ſame ſenſe as we commonly ſay a veſſel is 
full when it is filled with any liquor, but empty 
when there is no liquor in it, unleſs in the empty 
veſſel, the air, which is a body, ſupplies the place 
of the liquor, by which means the veſlel is not 
entirely empty, but would be empty if neither the 
air nor any other body came into it. This being 
premiſed, will help us to underſtand the follow- 
ing arguments of Lucretius, by which he ſtrives 
to prove, that there is a void in the univerſe. 
Ver. 387 .The firſt argument to prove a void, 
is contained in theſe fifteen verſes, and, the better 
to comprehend the force of it, imagine the uni- 
verſe, if there be no void or empty ſpace inter- 
ſperſed in it, to be a vaſt heap of matter, throng- 
ed, crowded, eonſtipated, and wedged in on all 
parts to ſuch a degree, as not to be capable of re- 
ceiving into its bulk the leaſt corpuſcle whatever; 


| for, if there be nothing that is not full, then no 


Place remains to be filled ; therefore, either a new 
body will not be admitted, or it will be placed 
in the very place that is already taken up by ſome 


other body: and thus the ſame place will con- 


tain two different bodies, that muſt be penetrat- 
ing into each other on all ſides, which no man 
will pretend is poſſible to be done by the force of 
nature. By this we ſee too, whether it be poſ- 
ſible for any one of the bodies that are ſeated in 
that immenſe maſs of matter to be moved out of 
its place, and to take the place of another. 'Cer- 
taivly, if it find a place already full, it muſt of 
neceſſity drive away the body that poſſcſſcs and 
fills that place. And if all things are full, whi- 
ther ſhall that body be driven ? Shall that again 
thruſt away another? The ſame difficulty will re. 
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turn upon us, and be continued ſor ever; there- 
fore, unleſs there were a void interſperſed in all 


things, all things would he crowded to ſuch a 


degree, that not only nothing in the whole uni- 
verſe could be moved from its place, but it would 


be even impoſſible to give a reaſon, and explain 


how any thing can be generated becauſe a local 
motion is abſolutely neceſſary for the generation 
of all things : and without a void there can be no 
motion whatever: nothing could move any more 
than do thoſe flints and ſhells, that are ſometimes 
found in the very heart of huge tones, and in the 
entrails of the hardeſt rocks. Ariſtotle, in 4 Phy. 
6. offers almoſt the ſame argument, which he had 
collected from Democritus and Leucippus, whoſe 
opinions Epicurus followed. Aoxa airs, ſays 
Laertius in Democritus, ſpeaking ot that philoſo- 
pher, rad dots diver Tas ihe ArνjL,,&,’ xe] 
xiv9y He believed atoms and void to be the 

inciples of all things; but Epicurus more truly 
held, that the void affords nothing beſides place 
and diſcrimination ; and, indeed, though it be 
mixed with all bodies, yet it is in no wiſe to be 
admitted as any conſtituent part of them ; and, 
therefore, Plutarch wittily expreſſes body by v 
is, and void by Ts n, as if he had faid, body 
is ſomething, void nothing, which ſenſe we muſt 
be ſure to bear in mind, and carry about with 
us, in order to comprehend a right and true mean- 
ing of our poet. | 18 

Ver. 412. In theſe thirteen verſes is contained 
his ſecond argument, by which he proves, that 
there is a void, becauſe ſome bodies penetrate into, 
and diſtil through the things that ſeem to be 
moſt ſolid. Thus water ſoaks through ſtones ; 
nouriſhment conveys itſelf into all the members 
of animals; the ſap riſes into the trunks and 
branches of trees; ſounds pierce through walls; 
and cold penetrates the fleſh and nerves, nay, 
even into the very bones; none of which could 
ever he, were there not between the particles of 
thoſe ſolid things, ſome imall void ſpaces, through 
which thoſe bodies work their way. 

Ver. 415. The third argument to. prove a 
void takes up theſe ten verſes, and is brought from 
the diflerent weight of things that are of the 
ſame bulk and figure. And, indeed, why ef two 
bodies of a like ſize and ſhape ſhould one weigh 
more than the other, except becauſe in one of 
them there is more of body to which weight is 
natural, and the other more of void, which has 
no weight at all. 

Ver. 425. But becauſe ſome, and among them 
Ariltotle, lib. 4. Phyſ. 7. Cic. lib. 4. Academ, et 
Seneca, lib. 2. Nat. Quæſt. 7. endeavour to clude 
the force of theſe arguments, by objecting. that 


[ 


369 
paſſage, or leave a ſpace behind them; but the 


water could not give way, unleſs there were an 
empty place for it to retire to. And therefore we 
muſt allow a void mixed with bodies, or deny the 
poſſibility of all motion whatever. 

Ver. 439. Theſe ſix verſes contain his fourth 
argument; which indeed is ſtrong and valid. For 
if two ſmooth broad bodies meet, and are parted 
on a ſudden, a void will be cauſed by their diſſi- 
lition, For all manner of matter muſt have been 
compreſſed and driven away by the meeting of 
thoſe two bodies, and therefore the ſpace that 
opens between them, as they part, will be veid of 


all body: for what can fill it up? Shall the air, or 


any ſubtle matter? Impoſſible : for how ſubtle ſo- 
ever you imagine the matter to be, you neverthe- 
leſs leave a void, becauſe that air or ſubtle matter; 
whatever it be, cannot be imagined to poſſeſs and 
fill up in one inſtant” of time all the ſpace that 
two ſuch broad and flat bod ies will diſcloſe, and 
lay open at parting. 2 | 
Ver 445. Our tranſlator has rendered this paſ- 
ſage of his author a little obſcurely : but the 
meaning of Lucretius is this. It may, ſays he, be 
objected againſt my laſt argument, that when 
theſe two flat bodies meet, the air that is inter- 
cepted between the ſurfaces of them is condenſed, 
or at leaſt lies hid in the cavities of the ſurfaces of 
thoſe bodies; for no bodies are perfectly ſmooth. 
Now when thoſe bodies ſeparate, the intercepted 
air is rarified, and poſſeſſes and fills up all the 
ſpace that is diſcloſed and laid open by the ſepara- 
tion of thoſe parting bodies. But Lucretius an- 
ſwers this objection thus, urging ſtill his former 
aſſertion ; When theſe two bodies are ſeparated, 
a void muſt of neceſſity be made, (for this cannot 
be denied, ſince they did, at leaſt in ſome places, 
touch one another), and that void muſt be filled 
up again with air; and thus the foregoing argu- 
ment holds good, and proves what it advances. 
However, he inſiſts yet farther ; at leaſt ſays he, 
that intercepted air is not totally condenſed, or 
even grant that it be ſo, yet it follows from that 
condenſation that there is a void: becauſe it is 
abſurd to pretend, that one ſame heap of matter 
can take up more room at one time than it does 
at another, unleſs there were a void. Beſides, from 
ſuch a contraction and condenſation of the air, 
this abſurdity will follow, that what was be- 
fore granted to be full, muſt now be empty : and, 
vice verſa, what was empty, full: And even let 
it be granted; that ſuch a comp» eſſion of the diſ- 
joined and looſened parts of the air could be ef. 
tected ; yet even that would even be extremely dif. 
treſſed without an interſperſion of void; for other- 
wiſe all things would be full, fulid, and mere bo- 


there is no need of a void for the motion of bo- | dies, whoſe properties no ways admitting of pe- 


dies, ſince in a full, bodies may officioully give 
way to one another; becauſe whatever body is 


| 


netration, could not poflibly ſuffer the leaſt con- 
denſation. This is the ſenſe of the text of Lucre- 


moved, leaves a ſpace to be po ſſeſſed by that bo- tius, which the Engliſh does not fully expreſs. . 
dy, which it thruſts out of its place as water 
gives way to the fiſh that ſwim: fur ward, and ſtrait | he could allege many other arguments to prove a 


flows into the place they left, But Lucretius an- 
ſwers, that unleſs the water gave way, the fiſh 


| 


Ver. 455. The poet here tells Memmius, that 


void: but he leaves it to him to gather the reſt 
out of thoſe he has mentioned: For, ſays he, it is 


gy not 8 forward, nor open themſelves a with philoſophers as with hounds; and when they 
RANS, II. 5 $1 1. | 
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have once fallen upon the ſure trial of truth, they 
eaſily find her out in her moſt ſecret receſſes. 

Theſe are the arguments Lucretius has brought 
to prove the two principles of Epicurus, body and 

oid : that the former is ſenſe ſufficiently declares; 
and the latter is here evidently proved by two ar- 
guments (for the other are eaſily eluded) : the 
. fit is drawn from motion; the ſecond, from the 
parting of two flat ſmooth bodies. 

Plutarch, in his ſecond book, de Placitis Philo- 
ſophorum, roundly tells us, oi 445 ©aaw - 
bs wins) Hd r v5 xwvoy inbyroorey. All the na- 
tural philoſophers from Thales to Plato denied a 
vacuum. But Laertius, in the life of Diogenes 
| Apolloniates, who lived in the time of Xerxes, de- 

clares that he pronounced 59 xtv9y de. Void 
ſpace is infinite. For the antiquity of that opi- 
nion I ſhall not be ſolicitous, though the reaſons 
are ſtrong, and abvious enough to make it an- 
cient; for what is more. obvious than motion ? 
And how neceſſarily this infers a vacuum, is ve- 
ry eaſily diſcovered. Motion is change of place, 
which change is impoſſible in a plenum ; for what- 
ever endeavours to change its place muſt thruſt 
out other bodies; and fo if the fall be infinite, 
the proturſion muſt He ſo; if finite, the endeavour 
_ Is in vain, and therefore all muſt be fixed in eter- 
nal reſt, and Archimedes himſelf with his engine 
would not be able to move the leaſt particle of 
matter. Cartes, in the ſecond part of his Principles, 
propoſes a ſolution, much applauded by his admi- 
rers; but a little attention will find it vain, and 
weak, and contradiQory to his own ſettled princi- 
ples. For when a body moves in a ſtraight line, it 
muſt give the body that lies before it the ſame de- 
termination with itſelf ; and how this determina- 
tion ſhould alter, and the motion prove circular, 
neither Cartes nor his followers have condeſcend- 
ed to explain. But grant (though the former 
reaſon has proved it impoſſible), that there may 
ſuch an attending circle of ambient air, yet un- 
leſs it be perfectly mathematical (a thing very 
hardly ſuppoſed), each particle will acquire ano- 
ther attending circle, and ſo not the leaſt fly ſtir 
her wing, unleſs the whole univerſe is troubled. 
To this may be added, that it is inconceivable 
how the moſt ſolid matter (for ſuch is his firſt 
element) can ſo ſoon altar its figure, or be ſo ea- 
fily diſſolved, and fitted to the different ſpaces 


that lie between the little globules. We ſee gold 


and adamant reſiſt the rougheſt ſtroke ; it is pains 
and conſtant labour that muſt diſſolve them ; how 
then can we imagine this clement will yield ? But 
indeed Cartes propoſes his ambient attending cir- 
ele, as the only way to ſolve the phenomenon of 
motion in a full, which he thought he had ſuffi - 
ciently before evinced : but his arguments are 
weak and ſophiſtical. For, in the firſt of his Me. 
_ ditations, he never takes notice of impenetrability, 
in which the very eſſence of matter conſiſts ; and 
in the ſecond part of his Principles, he miſtakes 
the notion of a void, and confounds ſubſtance and 
body. Take his own words: Vacuum acem 
philoſophico more ſumptum, h. e. in 8 nulla 
Plane fit ſubſtantia, dari non poſſe manifeſtum eſt 
ex eo quod extenſio ſpatii non diſſert ab extenſione 
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corporis: nam cùm ex eo ſolo quod corpus fit ex- 
tenſum in longum, latum, et profundum, reac 
concludamus illud eſſe ſubſtantiam, quia omni- 
no repugnat ut nihil fit aliqua extenſio : Idem 
etiam de ſpatio, quod vacuum ſupponitur, con- 
cludendum eft ; quod nempe cum in eo fit exten- 
ſio, neceſſario etiam in ipſo ſit ſubſtantio: It is 
manifeſt, that a void, taken after the manner of 
philoſophers, that is to ſay, in which there is evi- 
dently no ſubſtance, cannot be granted: becauſe 
an extenſion of ſpace, does not differ from an ex- 
tenſion of body; for ſince we rightly conclude bo- 
dy to be a ſubſtance, for this reaſon only, becauſe 
it is extended into length, breadth, and depth, it 
being abſolutely contraditory to ſenſe and rea- 
ſon that there ſhould be an extenſion of nothing. 
We muſt likewiſe conclude the ſame of ſpace, 
which is ſuppoſed a void; that is to ſay, that ſince 
there is an extenſion in it, there muſt be a ſub- 
ſtance in it likewiſe. For void doth not exclude 
all ſubſtance, but only body ; and ſubſtance and 
body, are not convertible in the full latitude of 
an univerſal propoſition. 

Secondly, It is evident, that when two ſmooth 
flat bodies are ſeparated by a perpendicular force, 
the ambient air cannot fill all the ſpace at once; 
and therefore there muſt neceſſarily be a void, and 
this Mr. Hobbes, a great pleniſt, in the ſecond of 
his Ten Dialogues, freely confeſſes would follow, if 
the bodies were infinitely hard; but fince nature 
knows no ſuch, any bodies, though perfectly 
ſmooth, may be ſeparated by «force that overcomes 
their ſolidity, and yet no vacuum enſue. A pret- 
ty invention, but extremely diſagreeable to the 
phenomenon : for in the exhauſted receiver, where 
there is no prop of under air left to ſuſtain it, 
the lower marble falls by its own weight. Mr, 
Hobbes adds another argument, which is of no 
ſorce againſt the vacuiſt, but overthrows his own 
notion of a material deity : theſe are the words. 
He that created natural bodies, is not a fancy, but 
the moſt real ſubſtance that is; who being infinite 
there can be no empty place were he is, nor full 
where he is not. ED 

Now the other reaſon of Lucretius are inſut. 
ficient ; for that drawn from the different weight 
of bodies, would infer immenſe vacuities ia 
the air, which is two thouſand- times lighter 
than gold, (ſee Gliſſon. de Subſtantia, c. 26.) 
and that from rarefaction and condenſation is 
not cogent, though it is the moſt rational opi- 
nion, and more agreeable to the mind of Ari- 
ſtotle, than that which is commonly propoſed 
as his, in Categoria Qualitatum, Husse, giv xa} Y 
r wipe owviyyvs d, &3HAUG, a i vd Jer dvr! 
&x 631i, That is denſe, between whoſe parts 
there is a cloſer; that rare between whoſe par- 
| ticles there is a looſer connection. 

Ver. 472. In theſe ſeven verſes he briefly reca- 
pitulates what he has been proving in the former 
arguments: and, to confirm them, adds, that ſenſe 
itſelf evinces the truth of them; and that nothing 
exiſts of itſelf beſides body and void. Thus, too, 
Epicurus, in the epiſtle to Herodotus, d wy ior! 
=7 wiv rape, ide xivey the ALL is partly body 


| partly void. And Cicero, in 2. de Nat, Deer: 
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« Omnia que ſecundum Naturam Corpus & Inane 


in nature are body and void. And this doctrine 
of his, though particularly deſigned againſt thoſe 
who take accidents into the number of real beings, 

tras a farther reach, and endeavours to over- 
throw the belicf of immaterial ſubſtances; for an 
Epicurean perception being nothing elſe but ima- 
gination, as ariſing from the ſtroke of a piece of 
matter, he had no way left to get a notice of any 
ſuch being, but by ſome deduction from thoſe ap- 
pearances, of which his ſenſes had aſſured him : 
thus, from motion he infers that there is fpace ; 
and that being once ſettled, he proceeds to the 


ſolidity of atoms. Now. though the very ſame | 


method, with leſs attention, had forced him to 
acknowledge ſubſtances immaterial, and to have 
made the univerſe more complete by another 
kind of beings ; yet it was hard to thwart the 
genius of his maſter, to ſtart new fears that might 
diſturb his ſoft hours, and amaze himſelf with me- 
lancholy thoughts of a future ſtate. And there- 
fore, to ſilence the clamours of his reaſon (for he 
could not but ſee ſuch plain conſequences), he ſe- 
cures motion as a property of matter neceſſarily 
reſulting from weight; and this | take to be the 
baſis of the Epicurean atheiſm, which once re- 
moved that tower of Babel, which now riſes fo 
proudly as to brave Heaven, muſt be ruined and 
overthrown. For, if matter as ſuch, is deſtitute 
of that power, the inference is eaſy, that there 


muſt be ſome other being to beſtow it. This can- 


not be ſpace : and, therefore, another kind of ſub- 
ſtance is required; and hence follows all that train 
of conſequences, of which the Epicureans are fo 
afraid, For he that firſt moves the matter, has 
no reaſon to ceaſe from his operation; and ſo muſt 
ſtill govern and direct it. And Providence is no- 
thing elſe but an orderly preſervation of that 
frame which it firſt raiſed: and, if there is ſuch a 
director, how eaſily it follows, that he would diſ- 
cover his pleaſure to man, and preſcribe rules how 
he may be happy? And this makes a fair way for 
revealed religion; and that neceſſarily infers a fu- 
ture ſtate. This, methinks, is a conſiderable ad- 
vantage of natural philoſophy, that it can proceed 
irom ſuch ſenſible things, and plainly ſhows us the 
„dig 74 Ot, the inviſible things of God, in 
theſe his viſible operations. Now, that weight is 
not a property of atoms, will be afterwards de- 
monſtrated; and ſo another ſort of bcings proved 
againſt the Epicureans. | 
Ver. 480. In theſe ſix verſes, he proves, that 
nothing exiſts of itſelf beſides body and void: be- 
cauſe, whatever is, is endowed with ſome quanti- 
ty, great or ſmall. Now, if it can be touched, and 
inders motion, it muſt be body ; if it cannot be 
touched, and does not obſtruct motion, it muſt be 
void. Therefore, there is no third nature; and 
whatever is, is body vr void. th 
Ver. 486. In theſe ſeven verſes, he again proves, 
that nothing exiſts of itſelf but body and void: 
for, whatever is, either has a power of acting on 
another; or may ſuffer from another, that is to 


Gy, it muſt be ſubject either to action or to paſ- 


ſion. And that muſt be a body (for whatever 
docet Epicurus.” Epicurus teaches that all things | 


acts or is a&ed on, touches, or is touched), or elſe 
it muſt be that in which things are contained, and 
in which they are made and moved; and that is 
the void. "Therefore, there is no third kind of 
things that can be perceived by the ſenſe, which 
teaches that body is, or comprehended by reaſon, 
which demonſtrates that void is. 

Ver. 493- But, foraſmuch as many things are 
ſaid to be, beſides body and void; as war is, peace 
is, heat is, &c. Leſt errors ſhould ſpring and get 
ſooting from this common way of ſpeaking, he 


| obſerves, in theſe ten verſes, that all ſuch things 


are either conjuncts, or events of body and void. 
Conjunct (ovum]uws, or proper accident), is what 
cannot be abſent without the deſtruction of the 
ſubje& : ſuch is heat in fire, moiſture in water, 
&c, But event ( ovut:Cyx3s, or common accident) 
is what may be abſent or preſent, without the 
ruin or deſtruction of the ſubject; as war, po- 
verty, concord, &c. 

Ver. 503. Some, who were not offended that 
poverty, war, peace, &c. ſhould be ranked among 
the rumber of events, had a nobler idea of time. 
Pythagoras, Heraclitus, and others, taught that it 
is a body; but the Stoics believed it to be incor= 
pores]. To all theſe Lucretius oppoſes the api- 
nion of Epicurus, in theſe fix verſes, which Gaſſen- 
dus thus explains : Time is an event attributed to 
things by the mind or thought only, according as 
they are conceived to perſevere in the ſtate in 
which they are, or to ceaſe from it, and to pre- 
ſerve a longer or ſhorter exiſtence, and to have it, 
to have had it, or to be to have it. Now, Epicurus, 
becauſe he ſaw that time is ſomething beſides body 
and void, aſſerted, that it does not exiſt of itſelf g; 
nor as a conjur or event, but as the chief event of 
events; as Laertius poſitively ſays, lib. 10. He 
taught, therefore, that time exiſts not in reality, 
but only in the mind; and, therefore is, as I may 
call it, a being of the underſtanding. Hence A- 
riſtotle, 7, Metaphyſ. I. defines time, Numerus, 
qui abſque ratione numerante, nullus eſt, which 
is as much as to ſay, that it has uo exiſtence but 
in the underſtanding, Naw, the reaſon why 
Epicurus heid time to be an event of events, 
or an accident of accidents, was, becauſe it de- 
pends upon days, nights, hours, paſſions, exemp- 
tion from paſſions, motions and rcſt ; for, as 
Empiricus ſays, adv. Phyſ. lib. 22. a day, & 
night, an hour, paſſions, exemption from paſ- 
ftons, motion: and reſt, are accidents to which time 
is adventitious only: for day and night are acct» 
dents of the ambient air; and day happens from 
the illumination of the ſan; but night from the 
privation or abſence of the folar light. An hour, 
ſince it is a part either of the day or of the night, 
is likewiſe an accident of the air, as day and night 
are. But time is coextended with cach day, cach 
night, and each hour. Paſſhu. too, and impati- 


bility or exemption from paſſions, that 3s to ay, 
pains or pleaſures, happen to us: and, theretore, 
are net ſubſtatices, but accidents of thoſe perſons 
who are affected with a ſenſe of them, that is to 
| ſay, either with pleaſure or pam. Now, even 
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theſe accidents happen not without time. More- 
over, motion and reſt are accidents of bodies, and 
not without time neither: for we meaſure by 
time the ſwiftueſs and ſlowneſs of motion, and the 
length and ſhortneſs of reſt. Therefore, ſince in 
common acceptation, time is divided into three 
parts, the paſt, the preſent, and the future; the 
ſenſe, that is to ſay, the reaſon or underſtanding 
of the mind, comprehends all thoſe parts of time 
from the things themſelves : that is, we know the 


paſt time by things that are paſt, the preſent by 


the preſent, and the future by things to come. 
And without the motion or reſt of things, we 
can have no notice of time, ſince it is ſomething 
that is perpetually flowing For the paſt time has 
already flowed away, the preſent is flowing, and 
the future is not yet flowed to us. Therefore, 
time exiſts not of itſelf Fhus Empiricus, whoſe 
text, for brevity's ſake, | have omitted. And hence 
we ſee why, as Cicero 1. de Invent. fays, “Dif- 
ficile eſt ſempus detinire,” it is difficult to give 
a definition of time: and ot. Auſtin, 2. Confel. 24. 
gi nemo ex me quzrat, quid fit Tempus, ſcio; 
« ſi quærenti explicare velim, neſcio.” | know what 
tim c is if no man aſk me; but when I woulJ ex- 
plain it to any man that aſks me. | know nut what 
it is. I: a word, time does but meaſure other 
things, and neither works in them any real ef- 
fects, nor is itſelf ever capable of any. 


the wiſeſt thing in the world. becauſe it produces 
all kr. owledge; and that nothing is more fooliſh 
than time, which never retains any thing long, 
whatever is learnt to-day is often forgot to mor- 
row. And again, that ſome men fee proſp:rous 
and hasvpy days, while the day of others are mi- 
ferable. In all theſe and the like expfeſſions, 
what is ſaid of time is not verified of time iriclf, 
but agrees properly to the things that happen in 
time; and which, by reaſon of ſo near a conjunc- 
tion, either lay their burden on the back, or place 
their crown on the head of time: nay, the very 
opportunities which we aſcribe to time, do in 
reality adhere to the thing» themſelves with which 
time is joined. And, as for time itſelf, it neither 
cauſes things. nor opportunities of chings, though 
it comprile and contain them both, 

Ver. 504. By ſancy he means memory; for by 
memory we comprehend things paſt, and reaſon 
of things to come. Vake 2way memory, the time 
paſt is nothing, and the ſuture is not yet. And 
the preſent too, unleſs we remember end think of 
it, neither is, nor has any more a being, than ei- 
ther of the other two. 

Ver: 509. I know not whether I ſhall be able 
to expreſs my meaning, ſo as to make myielf, or 
this paſſage of Lucretius be plainly underſtood ; 
but i wil: do the befl I can. The poorneſs of the 
Latin tongue, obliges to uſe the verb,“ Sum, es, 
eſt,” &c. 1 am. thou art, he is, &c. in relating of 
things that happened in time paſt; when we 
would tell any thing that was done. Thus if any 
one ſhould fay, © Victum eſt Ilium.“ Troy is con- 
quered : ſome quibbler might preſently anſwer, 
Is conguered ? thereſors it is In my opinion, 
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And, | 
thereiore, what is commonly ſaid, that time is 


: 
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this paſſage of our author, muſt, of neceffity, be 
underſtood in this manner. Lucretius, therefore, 
in theſe eight verſes, ſolves this captious ſophiſm, 
occaſioned by the common way of ſpeaking, when 
we ſay that things paſt are done. For example, 
ſays he, The rape of Helen, and the deſtruction 
of Troy, are not at this time, nor do exiſt in 
themſelves as body and void do, but are, as it 
were, the events of things, of perſons, or of places, 
for the time paſt has ſwept away thoſe men, of 
whom theſe actions are events; whence it follows, 
that the time paſt .is not any thing in itſelf, ab- 
ſolutely and independent from things or countries, 
nor properly an event, but an event of events, 
as Epicurus himſelf expreſsly ſays, in the tenth 
book of Laertius. But whoever is of opinion, 
that theſe are dialeQic trifles. is certainly much in 
the right: nor would Lucretius have condeſcend- 
ed to amuſe himlelf with them, had not the 
Stoics, a moſt impertinent race of men, between 
whom and the Epicureans there was a mortal en- 
mity, compelled him to it. | | 
| Veer. 510. Helena was daughter of Tyodarus, 
the huſband of Leda, who brought ſorth two eggs 
at a time : out of one of them, which ſhe had con- 
ceived by Jupiter, in the ſhape of a ſwan, were 
taken Pollux and Helena; out of the other, which 
ſhe had conceived by Tyndarus, Caſtor and Cly- 
temneſtra. But Horace, though contrary to the 
common opinion, ſays, that Caſtor and Pollux 
came out of the ſame egg. 


Caſtor gaudet Equis ; ovo prognatus eodem 
Pug his— Sat. I. I. 2. v. 26, 


Helena was very beautiful, and married to Me- 
nelaus king of Sparta. Sce the note on v. 519. 

Ver. 517. He once more falls foul upon the ſo- 
phiſm ; and in theſe ten verſes makes it appear, 
that things done in times paſt do not exiſt of 
themſelves, but are only events of body and void. 
For, if there had formerly been neither body nor 
void, thoſe things had never been done. 

Ver. 519 Pous.] He was the ſon of Priamus king 
of the I rojans; and Hecuba ; who, while ſhe was 
with child of him, dreamed that ſhe was dclivered 
of a flaming torch : and the interpreters of dreams, 
being conſulted upon this occaſion, anſwered, that 
the burden ſhe carried in her womb, would he the 
cauſe of the deſtruction of Troy: upon which 
Priam gave orders, that the child as ſoun as burn, 


. ſhould be expoſed in the woods: but his mother 


took care to have him brought up privately in 
Mount Ida At length, it being diſcovered who 
he was, by his brother Hector and his relations, he 
was ſent into Greece, where he was received at 
the court of Menelaus king of the Spartans, 
whoſe wite Helena he took away by the favour 
of Venus, and brought her to 'Troy, This was the 
cauſe of the Trojan war, and conſequently of the 
fall of that city. He was likewiſe called Alexan- 
der, by which name Lucretius here mentions him. 
He killed Achilles in the temple of Apollo the 
Thymbrxzan ; and was himſelf flain not long after 
by Philoctetes. 


Ver. 539. Helen. ] Of whom ſee the note on v. 518, 
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2 V.519, 


Invadunt Urbem Somno Venoq. ſepultam. 


in theſe twenty-three verſes, farther teaches, that 
the ſimple bodies, or the principles of the com- 


no void whatever : for which reaſon they can never 
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Ver. 521. This tory is too well known to need 
any explication: but it was in the night-time 
that the Greeks went out of the belly of that 
wooden horſe, and ſet fire to Troy, when the city 
was buried in fleep and wine, as Virgil expreſſes 
it, Eu. 2. v. 265. 


Ver. 527. Having demonſtrated the two prin- 
ciples of nature, body and void; and having ex- 
plained likewiſe the nature of the void, he comes 
now to diſpute more at large concerning bodies, 
which he divides into ſimple and compound: and 


pounds are moſt ſolid, perfectly full, and contain 


be broken, nor divided by any force or violence 
how great ſoever it be. At the ſame time he owns 
there is need of very ſtrong and convincing argu- 
ments to perſuade men to believe that any bodies 
whatever are perfectly ſolid and full; fince we 
know for certain, that gold, braſs, ſtones, and all 
the other things that are thought to be moſt of 
all ſolid, are porous, and pervious to cther bodies. 
Ver. 529. Sextns Enpiricus declares, that Epi- 
curus hated the mathematics, and we may believe 
Lucretius follows his maſter, ſince, in his diſputes 
concerning the indiviſibility of atoms, he propoſes 
the popular argument againſt the known and de- 
monſtrated property of quantity, infinite diviſibi- 
lity . for as long as mathematics can boaſt any 
certainty, that muſt be acknowledged to be ſuch, 
I ſhall not engage in this unneceſſary contro- 
verſy , though I believe thole common arguments 
agaiutt infinite diviſibility are empty ſophiſms, 
and a little attenti-n (as whoever conſiders the 
method in which they are propoſed, muit obſerve) 
will find them full of contradictions, and four:ded 
en abſurdities ; for the indiviſibility of an atom 
proceeds not from the littleneſo, but the ſolidity ; 
for ſince the atoms are of different figures, fome 
tria gular, ſome ſquare, &c. it is abſurd to ima» 
gine, that the mind, by which only atoms are per- 
ceived, cannot fancy a diagonal in the ſquare, or 
a perpendicular erected to the baſis of the tri- 
angle: yet from this mental to the phyſical diviſi- 
bility of an atom / as Cartes proceeds) is extreme- 
ly weak and deficient, That there are ſome ſo- 
lid particles Lucretius has evidently proved: 
Theſe Democritus calied Te wigady, firil mag- 
nitudes, Epicurus, Aries d. Thy dh ceppirnle. 
Atoms from their indifloluble ſolidity; but as 
Diony ſiu- in Evuf- bius Preen. lib. 14. cap, 7. ob- 


ſerv. 5, rede dis pivnony Goov 6 , Ihaxicns macns, 
24 d rd ro A iN Arporgiſs, xai uiyigns | 
624 Tivas &Topers ü , he 11 widcly wilagreed, | 
tha: tpicuris made alt his atonis to be leaſts and 
theretore inſenſible, but D-mocritus ſuppoſed ſome / 
of his to be very great: Heraclide+, Oye, tumid 
or maſly But none of all his reaſons prove them 
unchangeahle. For, if folidvy, i e. immediate 
coi.tact were a neceſſary cauſe of indiviſibiifty, it 
wovld follow, that no piece of matter could be 


uvided, becaule the parts that are to be ſepa- 


rated enjoy an immediate contact, and that con- 
tact mult be between ſurfaces as large as atoms, 
or, at leaſt, ſome of their fancied parts. Beſides, 
let two hard bodies perfectly -ſmooth be joined 
together in a common ſuperficies, parallel to the 
horizontal plain, and certain experience will af- 
fure us, that any force that is able to overcome 
the reſiſtance of the ſupporting air, will eaſily di- 
vide them. His other arguments are all uncon- 
cluding : for ſuppoſe the ſeeds not eternal, i. e. 
diviſible, it is a ſtrange inference, therefore beings 
riſe from nothing, ſince any body. and therefore 
one of theſe ſolid particles is not reduced into no- 
thing by diviſion, but only into ſmaller parts : and 
the weakneſs of the reſt is ſo obvious, that 1 ſhall 
not ſpend time in declaring it. 

Ver. 55G. He has proved before that there are 


two principles of things, body and void, and that 


they are of very different natures. Now, who can 
deny, ſays he, but that theſe entirely different 
things ſubſiſt of themſelves, wholly diſtin& and 
apart from one another. For it is abfurd to ſay, 
that where void is, there body is likewiſe, and 
ſo on the contrary : from whence he infers, in 
theſe eight verſes, that the firſt bodies are per- 
fectly ſolid and full; becauſe they ſubſiſt where 
there is no void. 3 

Ver. 558. in theſe ſix verſes he aſſerts, that in 
all compound bodies, which he here calls genita, 
begot or engendered, there are little void ſpaces 
intermixed : and then he adds, that the firſt, or 
ſimple bodies, muſt be perfect ſolids. becauſe the 
maſs of thoſe ſimple bodies contains thoſe voids z 
and what can coatain a vid but a folid, unleſs 
any one will imagine that a void can contain a 
void ? 

Ver. 564. In thefe two verſes he teaches, that 
theſe ſolids cannot be broken by any force or 
violence, and therefore are indiſſoluble and eter. 
nal | | 

Ver. 566. Here he confirms the ſolidity of his 
atoms by another argument, contained in theſe 
eight verſes, For as the whole univerſe would be 
a full, if there was no void, which he has alrcady 
proved to be ablurd ſo, on the other hand, if 
nothing were full, and conſequently perfectly ſo- 
lid, the ſame univerſe, immenſe as it is, wonld be 
all an empty ſpace ; which would be no lels in- 
congruous and abſurd. Epicurus ſpeaks to the 
ſame effect in Plutarch de Plac Philoſoph lib. x. 
cap 3 % 3 ln djoues. enfss Ts ve is) cod 
al bla, x ano To xivs Jrogizhpreve 

Ver. 574. Having demonſtrated the ſolidity of 
atoms, he, in theſe ten verſes. aſſerts their eterni- 
ty: for ſolids are perfectly full, contain no void, 
and, therefore, are not ſubject to diſſolution; be- 
cauſe every diviſible and diſſoluble body is ſuch, 
by reaſon of the void that is intermixed in the 
maſs of it, and that intercepts and breaks off the 


communication between its parts, and thus gives 


an entrance to ſome external power and force to 
ſeparate and disjoin them: hut whatever is indife 
ſoluble and indiviſible is ſuch, becaute it is perfeR. 
ly full and ſolid, and becauſe it has no void, which 


| might ſubject it to a ſeparation and diviſibility v 
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its parts. Epicurus to Herodotus, d-fines an atom, 
asien tive gien, ri tx Igurey (rn, A izws dixauvtiet]as. 

Ver. 564. To prove the eternity of his ſeeds yet 
more fully, he brings another argument from that 
common principle of the Epicureans, that nothing 
is made of nothing, and that rothing is reduced 
into nothing. This argument, contained in ten 
verſes, is to this effect: If the firſt ſeeds of things 
were diſſolved and periſhed, they would fall into 
nothing; for there are no principles prior to the 
firſt, into which they can be reſolved . and thus 
the things that are daily born would ariſe from 
nothing. it muſt, therefore, of neceſſity be grant- 
ed, either that the ſeeds are eternal, or that things 
proceed from nothing : and this the philoſophers 

eld to be the greateſt abſurdity that any man 
could advance, _ 

Ver. 592. lo theſe two verſes, he concludes to 
this purpoſe : The firſt ſeeds of things are eternal, 
becauſe they are ſolid, and are ſolid, becauſe they 
are ſimple; for, unleſs they were ſimple, they 
would not be ſolid, becauſe all compound bodies 
have a mixture of void: unleſs they were ſolid, 


=they would not be eternal, becauſe they might 


be diſſolved; and ualeſs they were eteroal, all 
things muſt have been produced from nothing, 
and would return into nothing. The impoſſibili. 
ty whereof he has already demonſtrated. 

Ver. 594. He proceeds, in thele thirteen verſes, 
to ſhow that there is a certain and. definite time 
appointed for the growth of all things; and, 


| therefore, that the feeds, by which things are in- 


creaſed, are of a certain fixed magnitude, and in- 
diſſoluble, nor can be broken to pieces: for, other- 
wiſe, having been broken and waſted for fo vaſt a 
tract of time as is already paſt, they would have 
been reduced into parts ſo extremely minute, that 
they could never in any length of years, and there. 
fore not-in a few, be reunited and made again in- 
to one maſs. And this any man will acknow- 
ledge, who reflects, that it is a much eaſier taſk 
to divide and diſſolve things, than to renew and 
rejoin them together. 5 

Ver. 607. He confirms the ſolidity of his atoms 
in theſe nine verſes. Now, becauſe it is manifeſt, 
that there are in nature hard and ſoft bodies, he 
declares, that if the principles are allowed to be 
ſolid, not only hard things may be made of them, 
as it is moſt evident they may, but ſoſt things 
likewiſe ; | becauſe whatever is compounded of 
ſuch ſeeds, may become ſoft by the intermixion of 
void : but if the principles themſelves are allow- 
ed to be ſoft, then, indeed, ſoft things may be 
made of them; but no reaſon can be given, how 
any thing ſhould be hard, becauſe there would be 
no ſolidity in their compoſition : and ſolidity alone 


is the foundation of all hardneſs. 5 


Ver. 616. In theſe fourteen verſes, Lucretius 
confirms the ſolidity of his atoms by another rea- 
fon, taken from the manifold and never-failing 
conſtancy of nature ; as well in always carrying 
on of animals to certain bounds of ſtrength, as 
in imprinting likewiſe always upon them the ſame 
diſlinguiſhing characters and marks of their re- 


ipy6ive kinds: which, indeed, ſhe could not do; 


but that ſhe makes uſe of principles, that are firm 
and conſtant, and therefore not obnoxious to diſ- 
ſolution or change; for whence can proceed this 
ſo obſtinate conſtancy in ſeeds that are daily 


changed? And were they ſo indeed, neither men, 


nor any other animals, would retain the ſame u- 
ſual ſhapes; and ſome would enjoy a vaſt ſtrength 
and length of days, while others of the ſame kind, 
would be puny and ſhort-lived; we ſhould fre- 
quently ſee white crows, and ſometimes black 
{wans, 

Ver. 639. In theſe fourteen verſes, he employs 
another argument; which is, indeed, ſomething 
refined, and not underſtood by many. Seeds or 
atoms, according to Epicurus, ace endowed with 
quantity; but all quantity has an extreme: now 
that extreme is the leaſt thing that can be con- 
ceived; nor does it ever ſubſiſt ſeparated, and diſ- 
joined from the other parts; and of theſe Jeafls 
the whole maſs of each atom is compoſed : but 
ſince the conſtituent parts cannot ſubſiſt when 
they are ſeparated from one another, they can- 
not be divided from one another ; for whatever 
body can be disjoined from another, mult be able 
to preſerve its being without the help and aſſiſt- 
anc: of the body, from which it is parted : every 
ſeed, therefore, is of neceſſity ſimple and indiſſo- 
luble; becauſe it conſiſts of parts, even the leaſt 
that can be - conceived; and which no art or 
ſtrength can disjvin, becauſe no art or ſtrength 
can reduce into uothing, For nothing goes into 
nothing. | 

To make this yet more eaſy to be underſtood, 
we mult know, that the Peripatetics and Epicu- 
reans differed in many things, but chiefly in their 
opinions concerning theſe leaſts. For the Peripa - 
tetics held, that every compound body may be 
divided into infinite parts; and that no part can 
be made ſo ſmall, but that it may ſtill be made 
ſmaller, But the Epicureans believed, that no 
compound body can be divided into ſuch minute 
parts as may always be made leſs; but may, in- 
deed, be divided into parts ſo ſmall, as cannot be 
divided any more; and conſequently no leſs parts 
can be made of them; ſo that they fix an end, ard 
preſcribe bounds to the diviſibility. Thus we ſee, 
that the Epicureans held that every body may be 
leſſened to a point that can neither be ſeen, nor 
divided any more; but that is inviſible and void of 
parts : and this is what they call a leaſt, which is 
the firſt and the Jaſt in all things; that is to 
ſay, is the firſt principle that nature reſerves for 


the creating and renewing of things, and likewiſe 


a ſomething laſt, into which they are reſolved: 
Now, becauſe the firſt principles are theſe leaſts, 
Lucretius argues, that the firſt principles are eter- 
nal, ſolid, and moſt ſimple. 

Ver. 640. This muſt not be underſtood, that 
the atoms are compoſed of leaſts, as of parts, a8 
if they were bodies compounded of an aggregation 
and connection of things, in like manner as all the 
other things of nature conſiſt of a coalition of 
atoms: but only in ſuch a wiſe, that they cannot 
by any means whatever be broken or diſſolved. 
We muſt, therefore, take care not to miſtake aur 
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's leaſt for ſuch a mathematical point, as is re , to receive all thoſe figures, to which it muſt be 
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preſented without magnitude ; which his princi- | ſubject and expoſed : for thoſe minute bodies, if 
ples enjoy, and figure likewiſe ; and that, too, as | they were connected of ſeveral parts, and con- 


infinitely variable, as the Peripatetics is diviſible. 
And theſe apices, or leaſts of things, may, per- 


haps, upon ſerious and ſpeculative diſquiſition, 


prove a notion to be hardly denied, whether phy- 
ſically or mathematically taken, as Gaſſendus de- 
monſtrates at large; where he ſpeaks, © de non 
eſle Epicuro magnitudinem infinite dividuam,” 
to. which I refer the reader, 

Ver. 644. He ſaid, in the laſt place, that ſeeds 
are compoſed of parts ſo ſmall, that they can ſcarce 
be conceived. But that ſuch leaſts are, he con- 
firms in theſe twelve verſes, by that moſt known 
argument which all the philoſophers make uſe of. 
And here we may obſerve by the way, that Gaſ- 
ſendus, in his explication of theſe verſes, performs 
the part cf a matter, rather than of an interpreter, 
and takes upon him to blame and correct the opi- 
nion of Lucretius, rather than to explain it: for 
if there be any force in this argument, if the 
words themſclves have any meaning, Lucretius 
evidently meant that theſe leuſts, of which he com. 
poſes his principles, are mathematical. For that 
the atoms of Epicurus are endowed with magni- 
tude, and, therefore, 1ave parts, none zan oppole, 
but they who are ſtrangers to his philoſophy, and 
do not know that Epicurus ever writ 9: 1s iy 7% 
&|0pcw tywviag, This, then, is the meaning of Lucre- 
tius The firſt ſeeds are indiſſoluble aud eternal, 
not becauſe they are void of parts, but becaufe 
they are endowed with folidity ; and, therefore, 
cannot be broken to pieces nor torn aſunder, or 
divided by any force whatever. If any one deſires 
to know what theſe parts are, the anſwer is, that 
theſe parts have no parts, and that they are ma- 
thematical. For unleſs ſuch leaſts be granted, 
there wouid be no inequality between the greateſt 
and the ſmalleſt thing; becauſe either of them 
would contain infinite parts alike, and thus both 
of them would be infinite : than which what can 
be more abſurd ? For this reaſon Arceſilas laughed 
at the Stoics in their ſchools, about the leg of a 
man that was cut off, putrified, and thrown into 
the ſea, which, they aſſerted, might be ſo reſolv- 
ed, and mixed with the waters of the ſea, that 
not only the fleet of Antigonus might ſail through 
that leg, but that even the twelve hundred ſhips 
of Xerxes, and the three hundred galleys of the 
Greeks might maintain an engagement in it. 
This, too, makes Plutarch deride Chryſippus, for 
believing that one drop of wine may be mingled 
with all the water of the ſea ; and that a wing of 
the leaſt fly may be coextended throughout the 
whole ſpace of the ſky. 

Ver. 656. The poet having explained the mean- 
ing of a mathematical leaſt, returns to his phyſical 
leaſt, which he imagines to be indiſſoluble and e- 
ternal; not becauſe of its exility, but by reaſon of 
its ſolidity. For if nature did not attain, ſays he, 
to the extremeſt reſolution; if ſhe did not divide 
and leſſen even to the minuteſt mites; the matter, 
of which things are compoſed, would be impro- 


Per, and unfit to undergo all thoſe mutations, and 


| 


tained any void within themſelves, could not, in 
the opinion of Epicurus, have an equal weight, 
nor an uniform motion : they would awkwardly; 
and, as it were with an ill will, obey any foreign 
and exterior ſtrokes; and, therefore, could in no 
wiſe be connected together, 

Ver. 662. In theſe ſix verſes, he concludes for 
the ſolidity of his atoms, from what he has proved 
already. For he has demonſtrated, either that 
there muſt be ſome ſeeds from all eternity undif. 
ſolved and unbroken, or that no thing whatever 
could have been produced, or at leaſt muſt have 
been produced of nothing. That things are pro- 
duced, the ſenſes themſelves evince ; and all men 
allow, that nothing comes from nothing: there. 
fore, if there be no ſolids, which cannot be bro- 


ken nor diſſolved, where can we find thoſe bo- 


dies, that have from all eternity remained undiſ- 
ſolved and unbroken? For frail atoms, which are 
obnoxious to ſuch an infinity of ſtrokes and blows, 
in ſo long a ſpace of time, muſt of neceſſity have 
been diſſolved. ths 

Ver. 668. Having hitherto laid down and eſta- 
bl ſhed the principles of Epicurus, he now attacks 
the opinions of other philoſophers; and, diſtri- 
buting all his arguments into two heads, he firſt 
falls upon thoſe, who believe and teach that but 
one of the elements only is the principle of all 
things: and, in the next place, argues againſt 
thoſe who aſſert more. Among the firſt he has 
ſingled out Heraclitus, who held fire to be the 
principle of all things, and beſtows ſixty- two verſes 
to confute his opinion: for he takes it for granted, 
that whatever arguments he brings againſt him, 
will hold good againſt the others likewiſe ; ſince 
nothing can be oppoſed againſt his doctrine of fire, 
but with what equal reaſon will be conclufive, as to 
the air, or any other of the elements. And, indecd, 
ſays Gaſſendus, whoever weighs this matter fully, 
will believe this variety of opinions to be a mere 
game; for though the authors of them aſſert diſſe- 
rent poſitions, yet they only beat about the buſh, 
uſe a great circumſtance of words, and, at length, 
fall all of them into the ſame thing : for let any 
man make choice of which of the elements he 
thinks fit; he will get neither more nor leſs, nor 
be able to make good his opinion any otherwiſe 
than any other who has pitched upon any other 
of the elements; becauſe, whoever has but one of 
them, has nothing to do, but to condenſe and ra- 
refy that; and he will preſently have all the reſt ; 
ſo that it ſignifies nothing, whether this or that 
be firſt made uſe of, 
Ver. 669. Heraclitus.] He was ſon of Blython or 
Heracion, and born at Epheſus in Ionia, 54 years 
before the birth of Jeſus Chriſt He flouriſhed about 
the 69th Olympiad, in the reign of the laſt Darius, 
Dog a[65 ruiſa is wu cue, x) dg THe dun 
xt, Laert. He taught that all things are made 
of fire, and reſolved again into fire. This was that 
philoſopher, who is reported to have wept ſo of- 
ten at the vanities of other men; which, never 

| Aa it | 
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theleſs, ſome ſay he did but diſſemble, out of an 
exceſs of pride and diſdain, being ſelf-conceited, 
and believing himſelf the only perſon in the 
world for profoundneſs of learning and wiſdom. 

Ver. 669. Vain Greeks.) For Heraclitus had 
many interprerers. and a world of followers, who 
were called 'Hgaxacireiovs, Heraclitians. Laert. in 
Fit. Herac. 

Ver. 670. He writ many things in Greek verſe, 
and is often cited by Ariſtotle : but in all his writ- 
ings he affe cted obſcurity. + * De induſtria et con- 
ſulto occn/te dixit Heraclitus.” toys Cicero, De 
Fin. lib 2 Heraclitus ſtudied and affected to ſycak 
obicurcly And, in the third book of the Nature 
of the Gods, he fays, that he would not be un- 
deritoo! : telligi noluit.“ Hence he was ſur- 
named Exercavs, ohicure And in this ſays Me- 
nagius „det Vit Heracliti, he jmitated na- 
ture : ®Þvors yas xur” "Hearachrev #euT7|i0 Ju Hit 
For natur«, acc. 104, te Herachtus, takes delight 
in being hid. Themiſt. Orat 12. 

Ver. 675. D'Avcnant, ſpeaking of the ſchool. 
men, aye, that 

With terms they charm the weak, and poſe the 

wiſe. 

Ver 676. In theſe {even verſes, he propoſes his 
firſt argument againſt Heraclitus . it cannot, ſays 
he, be conceiv+d7 how ſo great a variety of things, 
nay, how one thing only, that is endowed with 
different part ſhould be made and conſiſt of one 
ſimp'e and uniform principle: ſuppoſe it fire; 
yet, unleſs you mix ſome other things with it, you 
can make nothing of it but fire for in what man- 
ner ſoever its parts art tranſpoſed and blended 
together, it will be always the very fame thing, 
by reaſon of the ſameneſs of the nature of all its 

rts. And that none may cſca e by the tubter- 
uge of condenſation and rarefaction he confeſſes 
that it may be underſtood, how a thi g may be- 
come mere warm by the condenſation of- the hot 
parts of fire, and lets warm by their rarctaQion ; 
and that the reaſon of this i- obvious: but that 
any bing ſhould become cold nay, and moſt 
cold oo as we find many thing in nature to be, 
from fire only, how can that be underſtood ? 

Ver. 679 Heraciitus, as we find in Laertius, to 
make good his hypotheſis, pretenued that fire, by 
being condenſed, grows moiſt, and thus becomes 
air that the air, by compreſſion, becomes water; 
that te water, by condenſfati-.n, is turned into 
earth, & But all this, ſays Lucretius, ſignifies 
nothing: for the more the fire is condenſed, the 
more it is fire. 4nd the rarefaction will avail no- 


ũ—??“—k—!—U U—ñ — — 


thing; for rarefy fire as much as you will, it will 


ſtill be fire 

Ver 683. In theſe twelve verſes he inſiſts, that 
they who favour the opinion of Heraclitus, can- 
not fly ti condenſation and rarefaction, to jullify 


their belief, becauſe they admit not a void, with. 


out which notning can be made rare or denie; as 
he has proved ab ve, in ver. 450. 


Ver. 695. But eſt there ſhould ſtill remain 


ſome means o icape and elude this argument, 
by pr«te naing the: the fire is extinguiſhed, and 


changed into another body, he urges, in theſe | 
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eight verſes, that that cannot be, unleſs it be 
granted that the fire retreats into nothing ; be- 
caufe a ſimple and uncompounded thing, as that 
clement ought to be, if it is indeed the firſt and 
only matter of which all things are made, cannot 
be changed, except it totally periſh. For a com- 
pound body may be changed in ſuch a manner, 
that, cealing to be what it was, it may leave its 
remaining part; which having loſt its former 
ſtate, may take up and put on a new one; but a 
ſimple, or uncompounded body, cannot utterly 
loſe its nature ; but it entirely dies : nor is it ca- 
pable of any alteration, without a total perdition. 

Ver. 703. He concludes in theſe fifteen verſes, 
that if ary thing were to be generated out of the 
extinguiſhed fire, there muſt of neceſſity remain 
ſomething of it, which, having loſt and laid aſide 
the form of fire, may take up, and put on the 
form of that generated thing. But it is moſt evi- 
dent, that ir is the common matter, which Lucre- 
tius ſuppoſes to be uncorruptible cor puſcles, that 
by the various addition, detraction, and tranſpoſi- 
tion of themſelves, can take up, and appear now 
in the form of fire, and now of any thing elſe. 
But to prove, that theſe corpuſcles are not fiery in 
their own nature, he gives this convincing reaſon : 
becauſe if they were, neither the addition, detrac- 
tions or tranſpoſition would produce any effect: 
For if that nature of fire remain ſafe and untouch- 
ed, nothing but fire can be made of it. Then he 
explains the opinion of Epicurus, that certain cor- 
puſcles, which have no form perceptible to the 
ſenſe, are the principles of things; and that, from 
them meeting and conjoining in various manners, 
fire and all vther things proceed. 

Ver. 718. in theſe eight verſes, he appeals to 
the certainty of ſenſe, to confirm that all things 
do not conſiſb of fire, Heraclitus conſeſſes, that 
he knows fire by the heip of his ſenſes; and Lu- 
cretius urges that the ſenſes do as plainly perceive 
many other things of a quite different nature from 
fire, as they do fire itſelf, and that we ought to 
give always the ſame, or never any credit at all 
to the ſenirs. Then he briefly explains the opi- 
nion of Epicurus concerning a criterion, Of He. 
raclitus, ſee ver. 669. 

Ver. 711. Es never denied, but that 
ſome things beſides fire appear, but he never grant- 
ed them to be. This opinion Lucretius oppofes, 
and thereſore urges, that other things beſides fire 
truly are, and that even the ſenſes diſcover, and 
certainly know them to be. 

Ver. 729. For Heraclitus allowed the certainty 
of the ſenſes, and yet deſtroyed that certainty in 
teaching that all things are fire: For if that were 
true, our ſenſes would perceive fire in all things; 
and yet they perceive po ſuch thing in an apple, 
in wood. in marble, &c. 

Ver. 726. He adds in theſe four verſes, that if 
we look upon water, and many other things, and - 
handle them, we ſhall evidently diſcover in them 
another, and that too a quite different nature from 
fire; from whence ke infers, that there 1s no nore 
realon to aſſert all things to be fire, than there u 
to reject fire, and ſay they are ay thing elſe. 
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Ver. 730. In theſe three verſes, he concludes 
concerning fire, or any other ſingle element, a- 
gainſt any of which the ſame objections will pro- 
portionably hold good ; that they are horribly 
miſtaken, who hold that fire, as Heraclitus, that 
air, as Anaximenes Mileſius, that water, as Thales 
Mileſius, or that earth, as Pherecydes, is the prin- 
ciple of all things. 

Ver. 732. Among the philoſophers, who held 
more than one of the elements to be the princi- 
ples of all things, he has ſingled out Empedocles, 
and employs 108 verſes to confute his opinion. 
Now whatever he objects againſt his doctrine, in 
aſſerting the four elements to be the principles of 
things, will be concluſive likewiſe againſt thoſe 
other philoſophers, who taught that all things are 
produced from two or three of them only. For 
if four cannot be thought ſufficient, much leſs will 
afewer number ſuffice. But that four, nay nor a 
much greater number of bodies, are not ſufficient 
to produce ſo vaſt a variety of things, as are con- 
tained in the univerſe, will more evidently ap- 
pear by what ſhall be ſaid hereafter. In the mean 
while, it may be conſidered, that as from one let- 
ter you can have but one figure, as A; from two 
but two, as Am, Ma ; from three, but fix, as A- 
mo, Aom, Mao, Moa, Oam, Oma; from four, but 
24, as Amor, Amro, Mora, &c. from five 120, 
from ſix 720, from ſeven 5040, from eight 40320, 
from nine 362.880, from ten, 3,628,800, and fo on, 
till you have completed the number of the twen- 
ty-four letters, as ſhall be ſaid more at large in 
the note on book ii. ver. 643. S0 of one {imple 
body, turn it ever ſo much, you can make but one 
body ; of two bended together, but two; that is, 
to ſay, one compound; which, the more rare or 
denſe it is, or the more it has of the one, or of the 
other, the nearer it will approach the nature of 
one, than of the other: And for the like reaſon, 
of three, but ſix of four, but twenty-four, &c.; 
and change their poſitions, turn them and turn 
them again, and ſhift their places as often as you 
pleaſe, they will ſtill be the ſame figures: and 
laſtly, he concludes, that to produce ſuch an innu- 
merable variety of things, as are contained in the 
uviverſe, an innumerable variety of elements or 
principles is likewiſe neceſſary, 

Ver. 734 Water.] Thales, the Mileſian, held water 
to be the firſt principle of all natural bodies; of 
which they conſiſt, and into which they reſolve. 
He endeavoured to eftabliſh this opinion by argu- 
ments drawn from the origin and continuation of 
moſt things. Firſt, Becauſe the ſeminal and ge- 
nerating principles of all animals is humid. Se- 
condly, Becauſe all kinds of plants are nouriſhed 
by mere water; and when they want moiſture, 
wither and decay. Thirdly, Becauſe fire itſelf can- 
not live without air, which is only water rarefied ; 
and the ſun and ſtars draw up vapours for their 
own nouriſhment and ſupport. Theſe were the 


nion: and hence it is eaſy to gueſs, that he kept 
up the credit of his ſchool, rather by the riches he 
gained by his lucky conjecture of the ſcarcity of 
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ment. Some, however, have not been wanting 
to father this philoſophy on Moſes; and Hippo 
and Theophraſtus were of. the ſame faith, Nay, 
Hippocrates himſelf lays great ſtreſs upon it : and 
of later days the great Sendivogius, and generally 
the moſt learned of the Spagiriſts; who own that 
water is really a very Tz=»«vigaiz, or univerſal 
principle. 

Ver. 734. Air and Fire.) As Oenopides of Chios. 
Earth and water, as Xenophanes; but Armenides 


joined fire and earth; and Hippo of Rhegium, 


fire and water; and Onomacritus held that fire, 
water, and earth, all three together, are the priu- 
ciples of all things. | 

Ver 736. Empedecles.) He was ſon of Meton, or, 
as others will, ot Archinomus, and ſome ſay, of Exi- 
netus ; but all agree, that he was born, and lived at 
Agrigentum in Sicily, He was contemporary with 
Euripedes and Armenides. He flouriſhed in the 
84th Olympiad, about 404 years before J. C. He 
taught, that all things are made of the four ele- 
meats, fire, water, air, and earth, and are reſolved 
ivto the ſame again. To which he added two 
powers, amity and diſcord ; the one unitive, the 
other diſcretive, "Ewmidozan; Miloves Axęa v 
ri riga u Aiyu $0u;ein, Hoe, tice, vIwp y-, ua N 
&oxwks Furkpius, pi Ts xx) veres, wn 1 Win iow d- 
xn, To 3 Jig Plutarch de Placit. Phil. I. 1. 
c. 3. See like wiſe Laertius, in Vita Emped. Achilles 
Tatius, in Arat. Phænomen. et Lactantius, lib. 2. 
Which laſt ſays, he derived this opinion from Her- 
mes Triſmegiſtus. Theſe elements he called af- 
ter this manner, fire he termed Jupiter, the air 
Juno, or as Laertius ſays, but not with ſo good 
reaſon, Pluto. The water Neſtis, from ads, to 
fow. The earth Pluto, or according to Laertius, 
Juno, i. e. Veita. Conſonant to this opinion of 
Empedocles, Ovid ſings : 


Quatuor zternus genitalia corpora mundus 
Continet,——— '-  Metam. xv. ver. 259. 


For this eternal world is ſaid of old, 
But four prolific principles to hold. 


And again, ver. 244- . 
—ocaia fiunt 

Ex ipſis, et in ipſa cadunt 
All things are mix'd of theſe, which all contain, 
And into theſe are all reſolved again. s 


Ver. 737. In theſe ſeventeen verſes, he deſcribes 
Sicily, the country of Empedocles, and praiſes that 
philoſopher. Sicily is the largeſt of all the iſlands 
of the Mediterranean ſea; it has been called by 
ſeveral names, and has had ſeveral different inha- 
bitants, Firſt, The Cyclops, who, as Cluveriug 
ſays, de Sicil. lib. i. cap. 2. were the firſt who in. 
habited this iſland, which was then called Trina- 
cria ; and they dwelt chiefly about Mount Ztna, 
and in the Leontinian territory, Secondly, The 
Sicanians, a people of Spain, who dwelt on the 
banks of the river Sicanus, which, according to 
ſome, is the Segro, according to others, the Cinca ; 
from them it was called Sicanja. Thirdly, The 


. olives, than by the ſtrength of reaſon and argu- | Italians, who, under the command of Siculus, 
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drove the Sicanians into the weſt part of the, At Scyllam cacis cohibet ſpelunca latebris, 


iſland, and gave it the name of Sicilia; though 
ſome are of another opinion. Fourthly, Greeks 
and barbarians of ſeveral countries, who brought 
colonies into the iſland, and ſettled themſelves in 
it, Laſtly, it was ſubject to the Carthaginians, 
Romans, &c. 


For the iſland of Sicily has three promontories 


or forelands, Pelorus towards the north, now 
called Capo di Faro, from Pharus, a watch-tower, 
or light-houſe, that is built upon it, fo direct ſhips 
in their courſe: Pachynus, Capo. di Paſſaro to- 
wards the eaſt, and Lilybœum, Capo di Marſalia, 
towards the ſouth and weſt, which made it trian- 
gular, almoſt in the form of a A Delta. | 
Ver. 738. That part of the Mediterranean, 
which lies above the Streights of the Adriatic, and 
extends itſelf between Crete and Sicily. Whence 


the Greeks divide the Ionian Sea into the Cretan 


and Sicilian, Plin. c. 11. I. 4. It ſurrounds a great 

t of Sicily, and received its name from ſonius, 
the ſon of Dyrribachius, whom Hercules killed uu- 
awares, ard threw him into that ſea to perpetuate 

His memory : But Solinus will have it named from 
Jonia, a little country on the fartheſt ſide of Cala- 
bria : Lycophron, from lo the daughter of Ina- 
chus; and others from the Ionians, who often ſuſ- 
fered ſhipwreck in that ſea. 

Ver. 739. The ſea that divides Sicily from Ita- 
ly is not above half a league over. Thoſe two 
countries were formerly contiguous, till about the 

of Joſhua, as Faber has ſhown in his epiſtles, 
os force of the ſca divided Sicily from the reſt of 
Italy. 

Ver. 540. Lucretius mentions only Charybdis, 
not Scylla; which is a rock in the ſea, between 
Italy and Sicily, on the Italian coaſt, off the pro- 
montory of Cœnys. It continually makes a roar- 
ing noiſe, by reaſon of the rough and tempeſtu- 
ous waves of that ſea, which are always beating 
into its hollo ws and daſhing againſt it. It is now 
called Sciglia, and took its name from 9oxUa2.u, 1 
vex or diſturb. Charybdis, now called Calefaro, 
is a gulf or whirlpool, almoſt oppoſite to Scylla, 
on the coaſt of Sicily: from as, I gape, and 
o!Qiw, I ſwallow : it ſucks in the waters, and 
belches them out again with violence. Scylla is ſaid 
to be the daughter of Phorcus, and changed by 
Circe into a monſter, whoſe upper parts retained 
the form of a woman, and whoſe lower parts were 
transformed into dogs, by whoſe barking the poets 
expreſſed the roaring of the waves, and fabled that 
the monſter lay hid in the rock; and allured ſhips 
thither, which by that means were caſt away. 
Charybdis, they ſay, was a notorious harlot and 
thief together, who having ſtolen ſome oxen from 
Hercules, Jupiter ſtruck her with a bolt of his 
thunder, and threw her into the ſea, where ſhe 
was changed into a whirlpool. Virgil, An. iii. v. 
420. deſcribes them thus: 


Dextrum Scylla latus læ vum implicata Charybdis 
Obſidet; atque imo barathri ter gurgite vaſtos 
Sordet in abruptum fluctus, rurſuſq. ſub auras 
Erigit alternos, et ſydera verberat nada, 


Ora exſertantem, et naves in ſaxa trahentem : 
Prima hominis facies, et pulchro pectore virgo 
Pube tenus: poſtrema immani corpore priſtis, 
Delphinum caudas utero commiſſa luporuni. 


In the ſtreights 
Where proud Pelorus opes a wider way, 
Far on the right her dogs foul Scylla hides; } 


Charybdis, roaring on the left preſides; 

And in her greedy wirlpool ſucks the tides : 
Then ſpouts them from below ; with fury driv'a 
The waves mount up, and waſh the face of heay'n. 


But Scylla from her den, with open jaws 


The ſinking veſſels in her eddy draws, 
Then daſhes on the rocks : a human face, 
And virgin's boſom hide her tail's diſgrace :; 
Her parts obſcene below the waves deſcend, 


With dogs enclos'd, and in a dolphin end. 


Dry den. 


Thus the fables; but Cluverius, who went on pur- 
poſe to Meſſina to be ſatisfied, and learn the na- 
ture of this whirlpool, ſays and proves, lib. t. c. 
5. „de Sicilia antiqua,” that though it be ſhown 
near Meſſina, and called Califaro aud la Rema, 
yet the whole ſea is tempeſtuous and full of whirl. 
pools: and he commends Thucydides, for giving 
the name of Charybdis to all that ſea, lib, 4. where 
he ſays, that the ſtreighr between Rhegium, now 
called Rezzo, and Meſſina, where Sicily is leaſt dif. 
tant from the continent, is the fea that is called 
Charybdis, through which Ulyſſes is ſaid to have 
failed, xa} ig # yagi , vd ro, &c. And 
this is the reaſon why ſome place Charybdis near 
the Cape of Pelorus, and others near Meſſina. 
Homer deſcribes it under a rock ſhaded with wild 
fig-trees, and as a gaping gulf of whirling waters; 
but, in truth, it is only the impetuous current of 
the ſea, that flows in with greater violence from 
the north than from the ſouth ; and whoſe bil- 
lows, when adverſe winds ſtruggle with one ano- 
ther, eſpecially when the ſouth ſea rages, are driven 
into the ſtreights; and being there compreſſed in 
a narrow ſpace, and daſhing with violence againſt 
one another, and againſt the rocks and ſhores, are 
by that conflict twiſted into whirls, and cauſe that 
noiſe and roaring. 

Ver. 742. Enceladus.) He is ſaid to be the hugeſt 
ef the giants that fought againſt the gods. He 
was the ſon of Titan and Terra; Jupiter killed 
him with thunder, and threw Mount Atna upon 
him: Thus Virg. En. iii. ver. 578. 


Fama eſt, Enceladi ſemuſtum fulmine corpus 
Urgeri mole hac, ingentemq. inſuper AÆtnam 
[mpoſitam, ruptis flammam exſpirare caminis: 
Et feſſum quoties mutat latus, intremere omnem 
Mermure trinacriam, et cœlum ſubtexere fumo. 


Enceladus, they ſay, transfix'd by Jove, 

With blaſted wings came tumbling from above : 
And where he fell, th' avenging father drew 
This flaming hill, and on his body threw : 

As often as he turns his weary ſides, 


He ſhakes the ſolid iſle, and ſmoke the heaven! 
£0 
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NOTES ON BOOK 1. 


Which may ſerve to explain this paſſage of our 
tranſlator; for Lucretius makes no mention of 
Enceladus. | 

Ver. 744. Ztna.] A mountain in Sicily, of which 
Lucretius diſputes at large in book vi. ver. 675. 
Sec that place aud the notes upon it. 

Ver. 750. Ihe ancients were in doubt whether 
they ought to rank Empedocles among the philo- 
fophers, or among the poets; fo elegant was the 
poem which he writ of the Nature of Things. 
ou] Euridoxnis, nai ding Tigl gde yiſom, 
uu pigν,ð Ts du, nas Torg d Toig Fig] νονν]ᷓ- 
ia ſſauc xoupirecs, Ariltot. is TH, reel morixav. 
Laert. Ariſtotle likewiſe aſcribesMo him the in- 
vention of rhetoric. 

Ver. 754. In theſe ſix verſes, he owns Empe- 
docles to have been an excellent philoſopher, even 

eater than Heraclitus, and the others, whom he 

as already reiuted, and whom we may more ſafe- 
ly believe than the oracles of the gods; yet he is 
going to ſhow, by ſeveral arguments, that even 
Empedocles himſelf is miſtaken in the principles 
of things; and thus Lucretius includes him in the 
number of thoſe philoſophers of whom the Stagy- 
rite ſomewhert proncunces, gr]vvv|ss y=g 5 xx} h 
Menrfiay Tgaro T1 GAtfeizy xoi Thy Flow TAY dvrwy 
| Rirgannoay, which our poet interprets, 


Principiis tamen in rerum fecere ruioam, 
Et graviter magni magno cecidere ibi caſu. 


Ver. 757. Tripod.] A table, or ſtool that was ſup- 
ported by three feet, and upon which the prieſteſſes 
of Apollo were wont to ſtand or fit, when they 
pronounced the oracles, Plin. I. 34. c. 3. This 


tripod, and the prieſtefles themſelves were decked | 


and crowned with laurcl, a tree ſacred to Apollo, 
and therefore they were ſaid to ſpeak from the 
tripod and Jaurel, “ ex tripode et lauro.” T“ 

Ver. 758. Pythia.) Was the prieſteſs of Apollo 
at Delphos, who anſwered from the tripod thoſe 
that came to conſult the oracle. She was called 
Pythia, from the Greek word uν,ẽh¹, to con- 
ſult or aſk. | 

Ver. 760. His firſt objection againſt them is 
contained in theſe three verſes : That as well 
Empedocles, as the other aſſerters of ſeveral ele- 
ments, deny a void, no leſs than the philoſophers 
mentioned above, and yet they admit motion, 
rareneſs, and ſoftneſs, none of which can be with- 
out a void. | 
Ver. 762. His ſecond objection, contained in 
theſe ſix verſes, is to this purpoſe : That they held 
all bodies to be infinitely diviſible, contrary to 
what Lucretius has ſhown before, ver. 630. and 
what he now proves by the ſame argument he 
then made uſe of. 

Ver. 678. Thirdly, He objects againſt them in 
theſe three verſes, that their elements are ſoft, 
and conſequently ſubject to change, and therefore 
muſt fall into nothing; for, if the firſt bodies 
could change, they would be annihilated. But 

has proved already, that nothing proceeds from 
or returns into nothing. 

Ver. 771. Fourthly, He objects in theſe four 
Jerles, that the elements which they ſet up * 


| nually doing the like. 


379 
contrary to one ansther, and therefore will mu- 
tually deftroy cach other; at leaſt they can never 
combine, and grow into one body; for the ſtick. 
lers for theſe elements, like maſters of families, 
give to each its proper qualities: heat and dry- 
neſs to one, humidity and cold to another, humi- 
dity and heat to the third, and dryneſs and cold 
to the fourth: thus they arm theſe elements to 
deſtroy one another, and yet expect nothing from 
them but peace, concord, and alliances. 

Ver. 775. In theſe cighteen verſes, he objects, 
in the fifth place, that they ought to ſay, either 
that the elements, having firſt loſt their nature, 
are changed into things, which things are again 
changed into them: in which caſe the elements 
are not more propcrly the principles of things, 
than things are the principles of the elements; 
or that, retaining their nature, certain heaps only 
are made of them; and in this caſe, nothing of 


| one ſpecies and of one name could be produced, 


but only a certain rude and undigeſted maſs of 
fire, air, water, and earth : in like manner, as of 
the filings and duſt of gold, filver, tin, and braſs, 
you cari never make any thing but a heap of gold; 
filver, tin, and braſs. Laſtly, He concludes, that 
principles endowed with any ſenſible quality are 
altogether unfit and improper for the generation 
of things. 

Ver. 784. The meaning of this is, that in caſe / 


| the elcments preſerve their nature entire, they 


are capable of making only foie confuſed or rude 
heaps of matter, without producing any thing 
perfectly diſtinct; | 


Non animans; non exanimo cum corpore, ut ar⸗ 
bos, 5 


ſays Lucretius; and though our tranſlator takes 
no notice of “ cxanimo cum corpore, yet thoſe 
words allude to a particular doctrine of Epicurus, 
who did not admit. of any foul to reſide in plants, 
but held that they are produced and grow 5 vir- 
tue of 2 certain nature not vegetable, but proper 
to them alone; yet he affirmed that they live, 
that is, enjoy a peculiar motion; as the water of 
ſpring.,, the fire which we excite to a flame, is 
called living water, and living fire; ſomething 
analogical to that which I think is more difficult 
to expreſs than comprehend ; for ſuch is fire with- 
out light, &c. But concerning this, ſee the trof- 
tiſe written on this ſubje by the learned T. Cam- 
panella, in his book, De Senſu Rerum et Magia. 

Ver. 793. Sixthly, He objects farther in theſe 
nineteen verſes, that they who admit a mutual 
tranſmutation of the elements, ought to admit 
likewiſe a common or general and prior matter, 
that may ſucceſſively put on their various forms: 
for Empedocles and his followers taught, that the 
elements are continually preying upon one ano- 
ther; that now fire takes away ſome parts of the 
air,, and now the air robs the fire of ſome of its 
particles; and that the other elements are conti- 
But Lucretius inſiſts: Let 
the principles be changed, and they will fall into 
nothing; and, therefore, ſince they all allow that 


| the elements are changed, they are not the prin- 
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ciples of things: for nothing eomes from nothing. 
There is, therefore, an immutable matter, which, 
being variouſly m ved and diſpoſed, produces now 
air, now water, now fire, now earth. 

Ver. 794. Heiychius ſays, &yivnra gogeia rage 
E If then the gtanmarian be not mil. 
taken, Lucretius diſputes to no purpoſe ; and Plu- 
tarch will not ſuffer him to be miſtaken, ho fo 
often affirms that Empedocles acknowledged gal- 
xi Tw Foxciey, the principles of the elements, 
and Hetyclius ult be underſtood of theſe firſt 
principles. Empedocles, therefore, and Epicurus 
agree very well except that the opinion of the 
firſt of them is more abſtruſe and intricate and 
that of the latter more plain and ſimple ; for Em- 
pedocles compoſes his elements of the firſt prin- 
ciples, and of thoſe elements conſtitutes all things: 
but Epicurus will have all things proved imme- 
dia: c y from the firſt principles. 

Ver. 797 Laertius fays of Heraclitus. and the 
like way be affir ed f Emvedecles, that he held 
that fire, when it ie condenſed, humeRates and 
becomes air; that air, when compreſſed, becomes 
water; that water, contracting and growing con- 
crete, becomes earth and that this is the way 
down: On the contrary, that earth, being diſſuſ- 
ed, is changed into water and of water the reſt 
in likt manner that this is the way up. Iluzv- 
pravov T6 Tos ttvypariogu nal aign yinogu ; nov; 
% eige ] Ade Tuxvopuery T6 Yawg et; hv 
ei vide, x2) oxy nv» boy a 76 NH Haan 
3: «irn Thy yh x6olat, 14 ns To Vows tyiviola, ix di 
rab ru T% A H , A Bi ev, Thy vw . 
Which Ovid fully explains in theſe verſcs: Me- 
tam. xv. 245. | 


| Reſolutaq tellus 

In liquidas rorefcit aquas : tenuatus in auras 

Aeraque humor abit : demto qu que pondere 
rurſus 

In ſuperos aer tenuiſſimus emicat ignes : 

Inde retro redeunt, idemq. retexitur ordo: 

Ignis enim denſum ſpiſſatus in acra cravſit ; 

Hic in aquas; tellus glomerata cogitur unda. 


Which Dryden renders thus: 


Earth rarefies to dew ; expanded more 

The ſubtle dew in air begins to ſoar : 

Spreads as ſhe flies, and, weary of her name, 
Extenvates ſtill, and changes into flame. 

Thus having by degrees perfection won, 
Reſtleſs, they ſoon untwiſt the web they ſpun; 
And fire begins to loſe her radiant hue, 

Mix'd with groſs air, and air deſcends to dew ; 
And dew condenſing does her form forego, 
And ſinks a heavy lump of carth below. 


Ver. 812 In theſe twenty-three verſes, he 
ſtarts an bjection, and ſolves it. Plants and all 
animals owe their nouriſhment and growth to the 
four elements; for no man denies that all things 
grow out of the earth; but yet, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the kindly warmth of che air, of the 
heat of the ſun, and of ſeaſonable ſhowers, the 


earth will produce nothing of herſelf; therefore | 


— 


CREECH'S LUCRETIUS, 


principles of all things. To which Lueretius an. 
ſwers, that they are no more the principles than 
wine, wheat, and the other things with which we 
ſupport our life; for the things that nouriſh are 
not therefore principles, but thoſe from which 
they receive ſuch a.contexture as makes them fit 
nouriſhmen! for things. 

Ver. 816. Pbæbus.] As it were pas vd Pie, © the 
light of hfe;”” the ſame with Apollo and Sol, the 
fun. He was fon of Jupiter and Latona, born at 
the ſame birth with Diana. He invented phyſic, 
and. was the god of divination, muſic, and poetry, 
Ovid. Mctam, i. v. 517. 

Jupiter eſt genitor : per me, quod eritque, fuitque, 
El que, patet : per me concordant carmina nervis: 
Certa quidem noſtra eſt; noſtra tamen una ſagitta 
Certior, in vacuo quæ vulnera pectore fecit 
Inventum medicina meum eſt, opiferque per orbem 
Dicor; et herbarum ſubjecta potentia nobis. 


Which Dryden thus tranſlates : 


The king of gods begot me: what ſhall be, 

Or is. or ever was in fate, I ſee. 

Mine is th' invention of the charming lyre; 
Sweet notes and heav'nly number- I inſpire : 
dure is my bow, unerring is my dart; 

But, ah more deadly his who pierc'd my heart. 
M- 4'cine is mine, what herbs and ſimples grow 
in fields or foreſts; all their pow'rs I know; 
And am the great phyſician call'd below. 


Ver 835. In theſe fix verſes, he illuſtrates his 
opirion with the ſimilitude he ſo often uſes. The 
ſame letrers, by the various changes of their order, 
only comp ſe innumerable words that are very 
different both in ſcuſe and found. Why then do 
we doubt but that the ſame ſeeds, which far ex- 
ceed the letters in number, and which have dif- 
ferent figures, are able to produce fire, water, 
and, in ſhort, all the immenſe variety of things? 


For ſo it fares with them as with the different 


diipoſition and various location of theſe Miranda 
Naturz, as Vaſſius, lib 1 de Arte Grammat. calls 
the few letters the diſtinction of words; as with 
the poſition of ſix or ſeven notes in muſic the 
change of tunes; aud, as with the wonderful va- 
riety of ſums by figures, the amazing diverſity of 
numbers. Aud, if it be really fo in theſe familiar 
inſtances, what ftupenduous variety cannot then 
the changes and ſundry ſcites, orders, and ps ſi- 
tions of atoms, the &gx«} and principle» of our 
poet produce ? And, indeed. the compariſons are 
exceed:ngly juſt and appeuſite; ſince in all con- 
fuſed and tumultuous commixion of any of them, 
neither articulate words nor harmoniou concerts; 
nor proportionable numbers, can poſſioly reſult 
from them. So, neither in theſe natural things, all 
atoms are n-t in general to be th-ught fit and ca- 
pable to produce and conſtitute al! ſorts of concrete 
bodies; but only ſuch as are endued with a partt- 
cuſar and prone diſpoſition fo to do. 

Ver 838. Letters; ſo called by way of ſimili- 
tude ; for, as the elements are called the firſi prin- 
ciples of things; ſo the letters are communiy cal- 


led elements, becauſe of them are firſt formed iy. 


it muſt be allowed, that water, fire, &c. are the lables and words. 
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Ver. $41. Having refuted the opinions of Hera- 
clitus, Empedocles, and other philoſophers, con- 


cerning the principles of things, he now, in 86 


verſes, attacks Anaxagoras, who held the matter 
of which all things are produced, to be infinite, 
and that it conſiſts of very minute particles, exact- 
Iy like one another; and at firſt confuſed, bur af- 
terwards brought into order by the Divine Mind 
Cicero, Acad. Quæſt. lib. 4. he aſſerted, that all 
things are made of ſimilar parts, as bones of little 
bones, blood of ſmall drops of blood, &c. 

Ver. 842. Anaxagoras.] He was the ſon of Hegeſi- 
bulus, or of Eubulus, and born at Clazomenz in lo- 
nia, twenty years before the traject of Xerxes, as 
Laertius witneſſes. He applied himſelf to the ſtudy 


of the Nature of Things, and left his country for 


the ſake of philoſophy. He lived ſixty-two years, 
and died 286 years after the building of Rome ; 368 
before the birth of Jeſus Chriſt. He was diſciple 
of Anaximenes of Miletum, and of Pherecydes the 
Syrian. This opinion of his, which Lucretius here 
mentions, 'is thought to have been taken out of 
a book which he compoſed, of phyſiology, and 
which is much commended by Socrates in Plato, 
Ver. 843. Likeneſs of perts, from the Greek 
words dees, like, and iges part. We call ho- 
meomeries thoſe things whoſe minuteſt parts have 
the name of the whole; as ſtones, gold, bleod, 
&c. It may be called in Latin fimilaritas, ſays 
Faber; but Lucretius complains in the next verſe, 
that his language had no word to expreſs it by. 


Ver. 855. The opinion of Anaxagoras not pleaſ- 


ing Epicurus, Lucretius gives him no quarter, 
and begins to fall upon him in theſe two verſes, 
in which he makes uſe of two arguments which 
he had alleged before againſt Heraclitus, Empe- 
docles, and others. The firſt, that there is a void; 
the ſecond, that no coutinuous body is infinitely 
diviſible. | 

Ver. 877. Thirdly, He argues, in theſe twelve 
verſes, that ſeeing Anaxagoras was of opinion, 
that like things conſiſted of like; and that the 
principles are exactly of the ſame nature with the 
compounds, it follows, that they are both of them 
equally liable to periſh, And certainly no reaſun 
can be given, why a ſmal} portion of ficſh ſhould 
not be »«bnoxious to corruption as Well as a great» 
et; nor does it appear. even though it do conſiſt 
but f a leaſt; yet, ſince it is fleſh, why it ſhould 
not ſuffer from extcricr violence, and be at length 
d&liroyed. Bui, if the principles are corruptible, 
they will fall into nothing, which he has ſufficient- 
ly proved already to be abſurd and impoſſible 

Ver. 869 His fourth argument, contained in 
theſe eight verſes, is very cogent. Our bodies are 
nouriſhed with ſeveral ſorts of wood, which moſt 
evidently conſiſts of diſſimilar parts; whence it 
follows, that the parts of «vr body conſiſt of diſ- 
limilar likewiſe : for the ſeveral parts of it. the 
bones, the veins, the nerves. &c. are nouriſhed 
with different and diſſintilar aliment-. Bur, if it 
de pretended that thoſe aliments contain ſome 
particles of bi, nes, nerves, &c. it muſt of neceſſity 
de granted, that there is not in theſe bodies that 
lomeomery, which Anaxagoras imagined. Lu- 


cretius calls the different and diffimilar parts, ali- 
enigenas of another kind; but retaining the Greek 
word, we commonly call them heterogeneous, as 
we do the ſimilar homogeneous. | 
Ver. 877. In theſe ſeven verſes he propoſes his 
fifth argument againſt Anaxagoras. If every thing 


that the earth produces, lay hid in the earth, then 


even the earth muſt of neceſſity conſiſt of diſſimi. 
lar things. He argues yet farther: if flame, 
ſmoke, and aſhes, that are things very unlike one 
another, be in the wood, then wood is compoſed 
of diſſimilar things, and therefore there is no ho- 
mæœ mery. 

Ver. 844. In theſe eighteen verſes, he propoſes 
and anſwers an opinion of Anaxagoras, which A- 
riſtotle expreſſes in this manner : * Res et apparere, 
et denominare, invicem differentes aiunt, ab eo, 
quod in infinitorum miſtura maximè abundat : 
Non enim eſſe totum pure aut album, aut nigrum, 
aut dulce, aut carnem, aut os: Cujus autem am- 
plius unumquodque habet, eam talis rei naturam 
videri.” Which Gaſſendus thus interprets: Under 
the name of fleſh, for example, is rot to be un- 
derſtood a nature that is ſimple and of one ſort; 
but an united heap of many, nay, innumerable 


and different particles, which then make this ſpe- 


cies of the body which we call fleſh, when there 
is a certain greater plenty of thoſe particles which 
are fit and proper to exhibit that ſpecies, and to 
appear in it, than of all the reſt whatſoever, which 
lurking among them might give them a form and 
name, But if thoſe particles be reſolved, and tranſ- 
lated into any other maſs or body, then the fleſhy 
particles that are lurking with the others, will 
yield, and give likewiſe a name and form to thoſe 
of which there happens to be a greater plenty, and 
whoſe ſpecies is the moſt viſible. To this Luere- 


tius anſwers, that, if this opinion were true, then 


in the detrition, bruiſing and crumbling to pieces 
of corn, herbs, or any the like things, there muſt 
of neceſſity appear at ſome time or other, the ſpe- 
cies or likeneſs of blood, milk, or other things of 


the like nature; &c. 


Ver. 885. Anaxagoras.) Of him, ſee ver. 842. 

Ver. 902 The poet, in eleven verſes, propoſes 
and ſolves what Anaxagoras urged to prove, that 
all things are in all things; and conſequently that 
all things are made of all things. For inſtance, 
fire muſt lie hid in the trees that take fire by a 
vehement colliſion, which Thucydides, lib. 2. wit. 
neſſes has ſometimes happened. See Book v. ver. 
168. Lucretius anſwers, that there is not indeed 
any fire in the tree itſelf, but that the ſeeds of 


tire, or the moleculæ ot the atoms being diſpoſed 


in a cer'air and new order. and daſhing with vio- 
lence againſt one auother, exhibit and produce the 
ſpecies of fire: for otherwiſe, and if there were 
actually and indeed any fire in woods and foreſts 
of trees. it would, without doubt, ſhow its ſtrength, 
and make a widr deſtruction. 

Ver. 911. Virg. Er. x. ver. 405. has an exceh 
lent deicription of a wood et atire ; 
Ac velut optato, ventis æſtate coortis, 
Diſperia immittit ſylvis incendia paſtor ; 
Correptis ſubito mediis, extenditur una 


4 


| 
| 
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Horrida per latos acies Vulcania campos: 
Die ſedens victor flammas deſpectat ovantes. 
As when in ſummer welcome winds ariſe, 


The watchful ſhepherd to the foreſt flies, 
And fires the midmoſt plants; contagion ſpreads, 


And catching flames infeſt the neighb'ring heads ; 


Around the foreſt flies the furious blaſt, 

And all the leafy nation ſinks at laſt, 

And Vulcan rides in triumph o'er the waſte ; 

The paſtor pleas'd with his dire victory, 

Beholds the ſatiate flames in ſheets aſcend the ſky. 
Dryden. 


Ver. 913. He aſſerted above, that many ſceds 
of fire lie concealed in wood ; but that they do 
not conſume that wood, becauſe, being hindered 
by other ſeeds of a different figure, they cannot 
put on the ſpecies and form of fire ; and from 
hence, in theſe eight verſes, he takes occaſion to 
confirm the above-mentioned opinion of Epicurus, 
viz. That the common ſeeds or principles of many 
things are in many things; and that the ſame 
principles made the heavens, the earth, the ſea, in 
a word, all things: but that the things thetuſclves 
are different, becauſe ſeeds of a diferent 5gure are 
Joined to others of a different figure, and in a dif- 
ferent order, even as in the words, ligna, wood, 
and ignis, fire; the letters are common, and al- 
moſt the ſame, but the words very different in 
ſenſe and ſound. In like manner, wood is com- 

unded of a vaſt variety of corpuſcles, which 
— diſpoſed in a certain order, conſtitute the 
forms as well of wocd as of divers other things 
that are leſs concrete; inſomuch that ſome more 
ſubtle and moveable bodies that are contained in 
the wood, may ſpecify and produce fire, flame, 
ſmoke, &c. according to its compoſition, denſity, 
coherence, laxity, reſolution, &c. So that in truth 
only, this ſimple connection, diſpoſitin, and fabric 
of the parts, is at any time deſtroyed when the 
matter is fired, and to all appearance conſume, 
viz. its external form, ſpecies, and accidents which 
denominate it wood; the reſt being reſolved into 
flame, fire, ſmoke, aſhes, phlegm, ſpirits, ſalts, 
&c. all of which are only thoſe minute particles 
that lurk in it, though ever ſo imperceptible to 
our ſenſes. | 

Ver. 921. His laſt argument againſt Anaxago- 
ras is contained in theſe ſix verſes, and drawn 
from the abſurdity of the opinion. For, to evince 
that all things proceed from ſimilar things, it 
would be abſolutely neceſſary,that laughing weep- 
ing, &c. Homœomeries ſhould ſometimes be ſeen 
in the world: if becauſe men laugh, weep, &c. 
they had thoſe faculties from laughing, wecp- 
ing, &c. principles; to imagine which is altoge- 
ther ridiculous and abſurd. To afſert that the 
principles of things are joyful or lugubrous, is, in- 


Ceed, very ridiculous philoſophy : and yet ſome of 


the later philoſophers ſeem at leaſt to favour this Se me Parnaſſi deſerta per ardua dulcis 


opinion of Anaxagoras, when they aſſert that theſe 
affetions do indeed * præeſſe n Elementis,” 
though not altogether after the ſame manner as 
in man. St. Auguſtio himſelf may be a ittle ſuſ- 


pected, ſince he affirms, © Omnium rerum ſemi- | 


na occulta extare ab initio,” 


* 
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Ver. 925. Cowley in the third book of his Da- 


videis: a 


Sometimes a violent laughter ſcrew'd his face, 
And ſometimes briny tears dropp'd down apace. 


Whether he took this from Lucretins, or whether 
our tranſlator has copied him rather than his au- 
thor, may be ſeen by comparing the originals, 
Ver. 927. In theſe thirty-three verſes, he firſt 
beſpeaks the attention of his Memmius, whom he 
ſuppoſes wearied with this long diſputation con- 
cerning the principles of things; and tells him, 
he is now going to enter upon a more noble and 
ſublime ſubjet. He ſpeaks haughtily of his own 
poem; he confeſſes that the doctrine of Epicurus 
is dark, intricate, and not adapted to the vulgar 


taſte : however, he promiſes to adorn and ſprinkle 


it with his ſmooth and flowing verſes. And this 
at leaſt he will do like phyſicians, who, when they 
are to give an ill-taſted potion to ſick children, 
tinge the brims of the cup with ſweets, by whoſe 
flavour and taſte deceived, they ſwallow down the 
nauſcous draught. The taſk is indeed great; but 
the hopes of future praiſe ſpurs him on, and to 
explain to his Memmius the nature of things, he 
undertakes a difficult and painful work, unat- 
tempred hitherto by any man in Latin verſe. 
Ver. 932. Muſes.) They were daughters of Jupiter 
and Mnemoſyne, born in Pieria, a country of Ma- 
cedonia, and dwelt upon Helicon in Baotia, and 
Parvafſſus in Phocis, two hills that were near one 
another: the goddeſſes of poetry, learning, and 
muſic, and nine in number: l. Calliope, ſo called 
from x«A, good, and 3, voice; ſhe was the mo- 
ther of Orpheus, and preſided over heroic verſe. 
II. Clio, from +3.<4w», | celebrate; ſhe was believed 
to have invented hiſtory. III. Erato, from ige, 


I love; ſhe ruled over lovers. IV. Thalia, from 


$43-aw, | live, or flouriſh ; becauſe the fame of 
poets never dies. V. Melpomene, from ai, 
ſing or celebrate in verſe ; ſhe was the firſt that 
writ tragedies. VI. Terpſichore, from vigre, 1 
delight, and x25, dancing, in which ſhe took de- 
light; the invention of the harp is aſcribed to 
her. VII. Euterpe, from «, well, or pleaſantly, 
and vir, I delight: ſhe invented the flute and 
mathematics. VIII. Polyhymnia, from ves, 
many, and dvs, a hymn; ſhe preſided over pa- 
negyrice. IX. Urania, from 2 4vw iggou, con- 
templau ing the things above; ſhe is ſaid to have 
invented aſtralogy. 

Ver. 933. This is a kind of boaſt which may 
n't be charged with immodeſty, ſince almoſt all 
the poets, a well the ancient as the modern, make 
uſe of the {ame allegory. Virgil exactly imitates 
this paſſage of Lucretius, Georg iii. ver. 289. 
Nec ſum animi dubius, verbis ea vincere magnum 


Quam fit, et auguſtis hunc addere rebus hono- 
rem: 


Raptat amur: juvat ire jugis qua nulla priorum 
Caſtaliam molli divertitur orbita clivo : 

Becauſe none of the Latins had written on the 
ſubject of agriculture before him; fo Horace, 
Epiſt. 1. lib, i. ; 


rs WA 
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Libera per vacuum poſui veſtigia princeps, 
Non alieno meo preſſi pede.— 


Thus too Manilius, lib. J. ver. 4. 


Aggredior primuſque novis Helicona more 
Cantibus. 4 
Hoſpita ſacra ferens nulii memorata priorum. 


And in his ſecond book, v. 59. he uſes the ſame 
alluſion. And Nemeſianus : | 


———Ducitque per avia, qui ſola nunquam 
Trita Rotis. 


Though in this he does wrong to Grotius, who 
treated of the ſame argument before him. And 
we may obſerve the like in our own poets too: 
particularly in Milton and Cowley, The firſt of 
whom ſays his ſubject was 


Unattempted yet iu verſe or proſe, 


And the other: 


Guide my bold ſteps ——— 
In theſe untrodden paths to ſacred ſame. 


The very expreſſion Creech uſes; and indeed he 
has taken occaſion, in this tranſlation, to rifle that 
poet. ; | 

Ver. 939. Lucretius makes no mention of lau- 
rel; and indeed garlands or wreaths of ivy ſeem 
to have been the firſt ornaments of poets and other 
learned nien, and laurels of conquerors; Thus 
Horace : | 


Me duRarum hederæ præmia frontium 
Diis miſcent ſuperis — 


And Virgil: 


Atqua hanc ſine tempora circum 
later victrices hederam tibi ſerpere lauros. 


However, that poets did wear wreathes of laurel 
is moſt certain; though ivy ſeems to have been 
more proper for them, becauſe it requires the 
ſupport of ſome ſtronger tree, as learning does of 
princes and great men. Wy 

Ver. 944. This paſſage of Lucretius the in- 
comparable Taſſo has rather tranſlated than bare- 
ly imitated; and if we may give credit to his 
countryman Nardius, has ſurpaſſed his author: 
Dum emulatur, ſays he, palmam auftori eripuit; the 
verſes are in his Goffredo, and well deſerve to be 
tranſcribed x | 


Sat che la corre il mondo, ove pid verſi 

Di fue dulcezze il luſinghier Parnaſo, 

E che'l vero condito in molli verſi 

| pit ſchivi allettando ha perſuaſo: 

Coli al 'egro fanciul* porgiamo aſperſi 

Di ſoavi licor gli orli del vaſo 

zuechi amari, ingannato, in tanto ei beve, - 
E Gal inganno Luo vita riceve, 
Cant. i. St. 3. 


of which I will give likewiſe Fairfax's interpre- 
ation, which perhaps equals, if not excels this of 
ur tranflator ; 


— 


Thither thou know'ſt the world is beſt inclin'd, 
Where luring Parnaſs moſt his beams imparts ; 
And truth, convey'd in verſe of gentleſt kind, 
To read ſometimes will move the dulleſt hearts: 
So we, if chiluren young diſcas'd we find, 
Anoint with ſweets the veſſel's foremoſt parts, 
To make them taſte the potions ſharp we give, 
They drink deceiv'd, and fo deceiv'd they live. 


Ver. 960. Lucretius has proved by many argu- 
meats, that bodies are, and that they are perfectly 
ſolid and indiſſoluble; and likewiſe that there is a 
void. He has farther taught, that the univerſe 
confiſts of theſe two, body and void, and that 
there is no third kind of things. Now, in theſe, 
four verſes he ſlarts a noble queſtion, whether the 
univerſe be infinite, or included and circum- 
ſcribed in bounds? And he will now endeavour 
to evince by ſeveral arguments, that the univerſe 


is terminated on no fide, but is altogether infinite, 


as well in the multitude of bodies, as in the extent 
and magnitude of the void. 

Ver. 965. The firſt argument, by which, in 
theſe eight verſes he endeavours to prove the in- 
finiteneſs of the univerſe, is explained by Cicero, 
lib. ii. de Divinit. ſect. 154. Whatever is finite 
has an extreme; but whatever has an extreme, 
may be ſeen by what is without or beyond it. 
Now the univerſe, or the ALL, is not ſeen by any 
thing that is beyend it; therefore the univerſe 
has no extreme. Empiricus adv. Phyſ. Stobæus, 
Eclog. Phyſ. and Plutarch, i. de Placit. 3. con- 
firm this to be the doctrine of Epicurus, who 
himſelf writes thus to Herodotus : *AXas wiv v3 
way dmopey is, To vag Winryaruivey dxgvixe, os 
3: dxgov way irigey 71 HJT a, ws 70 ù ix Ager 
wigns bx ine, wigns N ox ini A reibe d An, xa x 
Wi TEI20peivoy. | 

Ver. 973. In theſe twelve verſes, Lucretius. 
ſtruggles bravely with his dart for the immenſity 
of che univerſe. Grant the univerſe to be finite, 
and let any man be placed on the extremeſt verge 
of it, and ſtrive to throw a dart, either that dart 
will fly forward, or ſomething will ſtop it; if it 


flies forward, there is a ſpace beyond the ex- 


tremeſt brink; if it be ſtopt by any thing, there 
muſt be ſomething without the utmoſt part. 
Thus wherever you fix the extremeſt bound of 
the univerſe, there Lucretius will preſs on, and 
brandiſh his dart againſt you. 

This convincing inſtance is likewiſe uſed by the 
learned and judicious Bruno, who has written an 
excellent treatiſe on purpoſe to prove not only 
the infinity of ſpace, but even that of worlds alſo: 
and in his firſt dialogue we find theſe words, 
which exactly agree with, and may ſerve to ex- 
plain this argument of our poet: Mi pare coſa 


| © ridicola,”” &c, In my opinion, ſays he, it is ex- 


tremely ridiculous to affirm, that there is nothing 
without, or exterior to the heavens, and that the 
heaven itſelf is a thing placed, as it were, per ac- 
cidens, or by its own parts; for be their meaning 
by theſe notions what they pleaſe themſelves, it is 
impoſſible, nor can they any ways clude it, but 
they muſt make two of one, ſince there will eter · 
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nally remain one and another; that is to ſay, the 
thing that contains, and the thing that is con- 
tained; and in like manner ſo another and ano- 
ther; ſo that the container muſt be incorporeal, 
the contained corporeal; the one immoveable, the 
other moveable; the one mathematical, the other 
phyſical. But whatever this ſurface be, I demand 
_ eternally what there is beyond it? If it be anſwer- 
ed that there is nothing, then it is void; and ſuch 
an inanity as has no extreme; bounded, indeed, 
on this part towards us, which is yet more dif- 
ficult to imagine, than that the univerſe ſhould 
be immenſe and infinite, becauſe we can then no 
way avoid a vacuum, if we will admit the whole 
to be finite. Thus far Bruno: and, indeed, our 
metaphyſical eyes diſcern, as they conceive, the 

bounds of two worlds, of which ſome imagine the 
ſupremeſt heaven to be the term of this, and the 
_ convexity of that to the boundary of the other; 


but how that ſhould then be habitable, as they 


likewiſe aſſert, where there is neither place, full, 
nor void, time nor motion, nor any thiag elſe : 
$rs aun, drt Toros, Urs au, rt 2505, Ariſt. 
lib. i. de Cœlo, cap. 9. for ſo they alto affirm, 
is infinitely ſtrange, and deſerves ſecond thoughts. 
But our author concludes, that as there is a 
ſpace, in which this material world of ours actu- 
ally is; ſo neither can it be denied, but that 
anvther and another, even to infinite, perpetual- 
ly equivalent to what this machine employs, 
may likewiſe ſubſiſt in that vaſt and unlimited 
ſpace. | 
Ver. 985. The poet inſiſts yet farther; and in 
fifteen verſes mentions the miſchief that would 
unavoidably enſue, if the «niverſe were finite, and 
circumſcribed wichin bounds. For in that finite 
ſpace there would be ſome loweſt place ro which 
matter, that by its natural heavineſs has been 
ſabſiding from all eternity, would have ſunk down 
and reſted. And thus it would long ago have 
happened, that the univerſal matter, having 
reached the loweſt place, would from that time 
have generated nothing: for nothing can proceed 
from ſeeds that lie quiet and at reſt ; But there 
being no loweſt place, the ſeeds are in perpetual 
motion, and thus things are produced on all ſides, 
and the infinite univerſe continualiy ſupplies the 
reſpective worlds with new principles of things. 
Ver. 993. Chaos.] See the note on ver. 37. To 
which we add, that in this place it ſignifies a vaſt 
receptacle, capable to receive all things: in which 
ſenſe Plutarch likewiſe takes it, in his Treatiſe of 
Iſis and Ofiris, where he calls it, y@gxy ri xc; 
ebToy Ts es, the place and region of univer- 
ſal matter, to which its name anſwers; chaos ſig- 
nifying only Hiatus, ſeu vaſtitas quædam.“ But 
of the ſeveral acceptations of this word, according 
to the different notions of the poets, philoſophers, 
and divines, ſee Ricciolus ou that ſubjet?, in Almageſſ. 
nov. Tom. 2. lib. 9. f 
Ver. 1000. In theſe eight verſes, he brings 
another argument, aud ſays, 'I'nat whatever is 
bounded by any thing that is exterior to it, has 
an end: thus the air bounds the mountains, and 
the mountains the air; the ſea the earth, and the 
5 


i 
| 
| 


earth the ſea : but who can pretend that there is 
any thing without, or exterior to the univerſe, 
that can be its bound, ſince the very thing that is 
exterior to it is a part of it: for the univerſe con. 
tains all that is. He therefore concludes, that the 
univerſe is immenſe, and deſcribes that immenſi- 
ty by ſo excellent a periphraſis, that I cannot for. 
bear giving it in Lucretius's own words : 


Uſque adeo paſſim patet ingens copia rebus, 
Finibus exemptis in cunctas undique partes. 


This argument, which is taken from the evi. 
dence of our own ſenſes, the above-cited Bruno 
thu- illuſtrates : Our very eyes, ſays he, acknow- 
ledge as much, becauſe we ſtill ſee, that one thing 
ever comprehends another; © et mai ſentiamo ne 
con eſterno, ne con interno ſenſo, coſa non com- 
preſa da altra o ſimile: And there is nothing 
which terminates itſelf : In ſhort, after no leſs 
than eight arguments, he concludes, * Che non 
ſi puo negare il ſpacio infinito, ſe non con la voce, 
come fanno gli pertiuaci, &c, That ſpace is in- 
finite, cannot be denied, except by the noiſy 
tongues of ſome obſtinate impertinents ; to con- 
fute whom, he brings twenty very cloſe and con. 
vincing arguments, but to repeat them would be 
too prolix in this place. In a word, thus: there 
is nothing which contains, or can indeed be ſaid 
to embrace and bound the univerſe, but what is 
immerſcly profound, and in a manner infinite, 
ſo that the moſt rapid rivers, and moſt exuberant 
ſtreams in the world can never arrive to the li- 
mits of it, were they to glide inceſſantly, and to 
all eternity: nor would they ever have a leſs way 
to go. Ont of thi- vaſt ſpace new and never-fail- 
ing ſupplies are brought to every thing by a per- 
petual ſucceſſion of a like number of atoms to a 
like number: „Et medeſime parti di materia con 
le medeſime ſempre ſi convertono.“ as the fame 
Bruno expreſſes it, which is exactly the opinion of 
Epicurus, and proves the univerſe to be infinite 
not only from its number of atoms, or the inde- 
finiteneſs of the void; but by both together (and 
ſo too the following verſes declare): Yet not a3 
if this univerſe were continuous, but that there 
are ſome empty interſtices diſtant from the body 
of it. 

Ver. loc. The words in Lucretius are: 


Eft igitur natura loci, ſpatiumque profundi, 
Quod neque clara ſuo percurrere flumina curſu, 
Perpetuo poſſint ævi labentia tracty : 

Nec prorſum facere, ut reſtet minus ire meando. 


The tranſlator has changed the word flumina into 

fulmina, contrary to the authority of all the edi- 
tious of our author, and to the opinion of, I think, 
all the 2nnotators, except Faber, who, in his note 
upon this place, ſays that fulmina would be bet- 
ter; though he retains /umina in the text: And 
indeed the reaſons he gives for fulmina appear weak 
and little. perſuaſive ; becauſe, ſays he, lightning 
is frequently brought as an inſtance of ſwiſtnels, 
« Ft fulminis ocior alis;'”” and becauſe the word 
clara ſuits better to the nature of that than of a 
river, The firſt is certainly true; but, on 


= & enen 


. ores ſunt Lucretiani divi gliribus abitinentibus.” 
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other hand, a river is frequently uſed as an in- 
ſtance of perpetual motion: 


Ruſticus expectat dum defluat amnis ; at ille 
Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis æ vum. Horat. 


And the words labentia, ire, meando, ſeem to agree 
better with the gliding of a river, than with the im- 
petuous ſwiftneſs of lightning. And our trafflator 
bimſelf, in his Latin edition of this author, reads 
flumina, and gives this paſſage the ſame interpre- 
tation that I have given it in the unmediately 
precediag note. 

Ver. roo8s. In theſe thirteen verſes, he proves the 
univerſe to be infinite, by an argument which 
ſeems to be levelled agatalt the Stoics ; who, as 
Flutarch witneſſes. held indeed the void to be in- 
fioite, but bodies finite : but Lucretius, following 
the doQrine of Epicurus, teaches that body and 
void mutually bound each other; and that an im- 
mevſity muſt of neceſſity proceed from that mutual 
termination, becauſe neither of them, that is, net- 
ther body nor void, can be the laſt ; but whate- 
ver has no part, that can be the laſt or extrem- 
eſt, that indeed is infinite: For, if one of the two 
(body for example), did not bound the other, 
(void) yet the void would be infinite, as he has 
proved it to be: but all finite bodies would be diſ- 
ſolved , for the finite ſeeds, their contexture being 
all at once broken, would be ſcattered through 
the immenſe void, nay, would never nave joined : 
for the finite feeds being once diſperſed in the 
mfinite void, would have continually wander- 
ed up and down in it. Fpicurns writes all this 
to Herodotus : Firs Y nv To xtviv &THgoy Th 0: 
s νενDl]ͤ u, Mt, dv tive Th Exec | n - 
eig x4]2 00 Ae xiv Jeong ive, dc iN Th 
irc. Th SEAKOVIE HATH Ths Zr ihOTH5. 

Ver. 1013. The obſcurity of theſe four verſes 
have made ſome of the commentators on Lucre- 
tins give them over as inexplicable ; and even our 
travſlator is a little dark in the interpretation he 
has given them: but the ſenſe of them evidently is 
this : If there were either an infinite ſpace, with- 
out a« infinite a number of atoms or bodies, to 
give bounds and limits to it; or an infivity of 
bodies, and not an infinite ſpace for them to act 
in) for corpus terminatur inani, et inane COr- 
pore),” it would follow, that nothing could enjoy 
the lcaſt pern. anency: For it does not appear 
that Lucretius any where poſitively aſſerts, that 
the corruption of one thing is the product of 
another, acc«rCing to the vulgar ſenſcof the ſchools, 
and perhaps too he had covlidered thoſe creatures 
that are nouriſhed ſo long by fleep and other ſo- 
litary ways; as bears, to:toiſes, dormice, ſome 
forts of ſummer birds, flies, and other inlets : 
and this made Nardius upon this place thus wit. 
tily ecclaim: „ Edaciores proinde atque infirmi-. 


The gods of Lucretius are more hungty voras 
cious, and weak than even dormice, and ſuch ab- 
temious and inconſiderable animals. His opini- 
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on was, that the portion of matter, which is ne- 
tellary ſor the daily ſupply of decay ing compounds, | 
would elſe have been loſt and utterly diſperſed | 

Taaxs. II | 


in fo vaſt, bottomleſs, and indeterminate an abyſs, 
and that nothing could ever meet again and pro- 
duce, or create, if the ſupplies were not equally 
as infinite. And to ſpeak the truth, it is not ſo 
extremely difficult to comprehend a ſpace iu a man- 
ner indeterminate, if not infinite : fince the inſi- 
nite God is able to affect things infinitely exceed» 
ing our flender and bounded ſpeculations, tHera- 
clitus lays, 72» Oimy 74 T9XAG d dr,, MH YIWE 
ved, that many ot the great and wonderful wor! 8 
of God are not khown to ſome men, becauſe of their 
ingcedulity. And Chrylippus adds, Si quid et 
quod efficiat ea, quæ homo, licet ratione ſit præ- 
ditus facere non poſſit: id prof. to eſt majus, et 
ſortius, t ſapientius homine,”” Lactant, de Ira 
Dei. If there be any created thing, which e. 
ceeds the utmoſt ſkill and comprehenſion of the 


wilett man upon earth, that was certainly made 


by one who 1s infinitely greater, more powerful, 
and more wiſe than man. 

Ver. 1916. In this verſe Lucretius ſeems to over. 
throw his own opinion concerning the nature of 
the Deity, and makes it ſubj-& to the ſame diſ. 
ſolutum with compounded hodies. 

Ver. 1021 To underſtand the true meaning of 
Lucretius in this paſſage, we muſt call to mind 
that the Stoics held the world to be a rational 
creature, and to conſiſt of heaven and earth, as of 
ſoul and body: Vhe heavens, according to them, 
being the ſ.me to the whole as reaſon is to man. 
Hence . Arnobius, lib. 3. * Advers. gentes? in 
philoſophiz memorabiles ſtudio, atq. adiftius no- 
minis columen, vobis laudatoribus elevati, uni- 
verſam iftam molem mundi, cujus omnibus am- 
plexibus ambintur,  tegiaur, ac ſuſtinemur, anis 
mans eſſe unum, ſapiens, rationale, conſultum, 
probabili afſeveratisne definiunt:“ with whom 
agrees Hilarius in Genef, 


Hzc tamen æthereo que wa ina volvitur axe, 
Nu tantum pictuta poli eſt, cd celſa voluatas, 
Mens ratioque ſubeſl.— 


Upon which verſes Rarthius, lib. 31. Adverſar. 
cup. I3. obſerves, that, “ mens et ratio cœli eſt 
aſtrorum ut vocant, wflueutia, qua; genus gu- 
bernat humanum.“ The mind and underſtanding 
vi the heaven is the influence, as they call it, of 
the flars, which governs mankind. The Stoics 
likewife, as Plutarch, “ de facie in Orbe Lune," 
tells us, held the ſtars to be the eyes of the world. 
their corporeal deity. Pythagoras, Plato, Frif- 
meziſtus, and many other of the ancient philoſo- 
phers, bel:eved the world to be endue with a 
rational foul, being perſuaded to that belief by 
the amirable order and connection of its parts, 
which they conceived could not be ſuſtained, but 
by a foul intrinſica ly informing, ordering, diſ- 
polng and connecting them. Hence Virgil, a. 
6 v. 724. 5 


Principio celum, ac terras, campoſque liquentes, 
Lucentemque globum lunz, U:tan:aque aſtra 
Spiritus intus alit, totamque ivfula'per artus 
Meus agitat mole, * * le cor pore miſcet. 
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Whieh Dryden thus interprets. 
Know firſt, that heav'n and earth's compacted 


frame, | 
And flowing waters, and the ſtarry flame, 
And both the radiant lights one common foul 
Inſpires, and feeds, and animates the whole. 
This active mind, infus'd through all the ſpace, 
Unites, and mingles with the mighty mass 


And this ſoul of the world Thales imagined to be 
God himſelf. But the Platoniſts and Stoics, though 


they held the world to be a god, allowed it to be 
but a ſecondary one; for that power which they 
primarily called God, is by them termed Ratio and 
Mens, by whom they affirmed the world to be 
ercated, Thus Cicero in Timeus ; © Deus ille 


æternus (ſcilicet mens) hunc perfectè beatum 


deum (ſcilicet mundum), procreavit :” the world 


being, in their opinion, the univerſal fuſion of the 
firſt Divine Mind. For ſo Chryſippus in Cicero, 
lib. i. de Natura Deor.' deſcribes it: Vin divi- 
nam in ratione eſſe poſitam, et univerſ;s naturæ 
anitao atque mente: ipſumque mundum deum 
dici et ejus animæ fuſionem uni verſam;“ the Di- 
vine power is ſeated in reaſon, and in the mind 
of univerſal nature. and this worid is ſaid to be a 
god, and the univerſal fuſion or extenſion of that 
mind. Bur Lucretius, in theſe ſixteen verſes, 
pleaſantly rallies theſe philoſophers, and purſues 
his argument, For finite ſeeds, ſays he, dilperſed 
in the infinite ſpace, had never combined toge- 
ther, unleſs, as the Stoics held, the world were a 
huge nimal, and evidently a god, and its ſeeds 
diſpoſed and ordered with the greateſt art and 
pruc-nce, by a ſpirit that is infuſed through all 
the members and parts of it. He derides theſe 
prudent and thinking principles of the Strics, and 
teaches, from the mavims of Epicurus, that after 
a length of time all thivgs were produced by a 
fortuitous c ncurle of the infinite bodies, that had 
been flutterirg up and duwn in the infinite, void, 
and that they arc daily renewed and repaired by 
the ſeeds which the inſini:e abundance of the firſt 
bodies continually ſuppics. , 

Ver. 1027 his infinite magazine or chaos of 
atoms, being of ſo many different figures, ſhapes, 
and dimenſions, and indefatigably and reſtleſcly 
moving to and 'ro, and up aid down, in the 
boundleſs ſpace and infinite inanity. “ in quo,” 
ſays Cicero, lib 1. de finibus, “ nec ſummu , nec 
inſimum, nec medium, nec ultimum nec extre 


mum ſit.“ Theſe indiviſible bodies, I fay, juſtling, 


ſtriking, urging, and crowding one another by 
ſo inceſſant an inquietude and eſtuation upon all 
encounters imaginable, and perhaps for mapy 
myriads of ages, having thus effayed, as it were, 
all poſſible configurations, changes, poſtures ſuc- 
ceſſione, and mutual agita ions chanced at laſt to 
meet, conſent, and fall into thi- goudly fabric, this 
wonderons architecture of the univerle, which we 
daily contemplate with ſo much ecſtaſy and a- 
mazement and in this inſtant it was chat the 
groſs precipitated downwards, compelling and 
driving upwards the more light and eaſy, which 
convening in the circumference of the immenſe 
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poles, wedged each other into the form of that 
canopy which we call the heaven or firmament ; 
while, from the more cloſely compacted, reſulted 
the maſs of earth, and thoſe of a more middle na- 
ture, upem the concourſe of the condenſed par- 
ticles, rau into the humid ſubſtance, part where. 
of being afterwards fitly prepared, was exalted 
into thoſe glorious luminaries which adorn. the 
celeſtial concave, the reſidue being reſerved for 
the compoſition of other bodies Thus we have, 
in a few words, the belief of Epicurus concern- 
ing the firſt beginning of all things, upon which 
we may jultly exclaim with Lactantius, de ira 
Dei and fay, * implevit numerum perſectæ in- 


ſaniz, ut nihil ulterius adjici poſſet, while he 


denies God to have had any hand in the creation 


of the world. For, indeed, what greater madneſs 


can there be than to imagine that a. ſword or a 
book was made propter ſinem, for ſome end, 
and that the whole univerſe, the great code of 
nature, our eyes, and other members, plants, and 
a thouſand natural and wonderful curioſities, 
which infinitely ſurpaſs all things of art, ſhould 
reſult from chance only? But yet how new foever 


and very ridiculous this ſyſtem may ſeem, the hy- 


potheſis is methndical, and not of ſo vaſt difficulty 
for a rational, pious, and practical philoſopher to 
believe and rely on, as perhaps appears at the 
firſt diſcovery. It is the opinion of the learned 


Des Cartes, that though God had given no other 


form to the world than that of the chaos, and 
only eſtabliſhing laws to nature, had fo far al- 
forded his:corcurrence, that ſhe ſhould have been 
qbliged to act in the manner ſhe uſually does, we 
might ſafely believe, without violating the mi- 
racle of the creation, that by her alone all things 


which are purely material, might in time have 


rendered themſclves ſuch a- we now behold them 
to be. Beſides, the Ciflicuity of reſolving how 
this maſs of matter on which we inhabit, and of 
which we are indeed a part, ſhould be compoſed 
of ſuch principles as are before deſcribed, will 
appear to be no ſuch vaſt incongruity, if we give 
ourſelves leave but gradually to conſider, and 
imagine the earth as but one ſol:tary part of the 
univerſe, comp ſed of many ſuch congeſtions; 
and then by conſequence, we muſt be forced to 
grant, that the ball may be co-augmented of 
many ſmaller portions or maſles heaped one upon 
another. In like manner as mountains ſome- 
times from an aggregation of rocks; thoſe rocks 
r m an accumulation of ſtones; thoſe tones, 
again, from a multitude of grains of ſand; that 
lend from av «fſembly of duſt ; and laſtly, the 
duit from a mort minute, but innumerable col- 
lection of imperceptible atums or prir:ciples. But, 
indeed, few of the ancients favoured the opinion 
of the fortuitous produRion of the univerſe from 
* ſruſtis quibu dam temere concurrentibus, and, 
therefore, LaRtantins, in his treatiſe de Ira Dei, 
is in the right to break out ; © Quanto melius 
fucrat tacere, quam in uſus tan miſerabiles, tam 
inanes habere linguam !”” Yet what ſome of 
thoſe very ancients have written and confeſſed cf 
the firſt Mover is indeed very extraordinary, con- 


NOTES ON BOOK 1. 
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fidering, that they had only natural reaſon for 
their guide. Thales, Mileſius, Pythagoras, Plato, 
and others, whom the learned Grotius, in his aſ- 
ſertion of the verity of the Chriſtian religion, 
has mentioned altogether, aſcribed the creation of 
the univerſe to God alone; nay, they held that 
the Almighty was even himſelf in all things. 


— - Deum namque ire per omnes dum: 
Terraſque, tractuſque maris, cœlumque profun- 
Hinc pecudes, armenta, viros, genus omne ferarum 
Quemque ſibi tenues naſcentum arceſſere vitas. 
Vi. Georg. iv. ver. 221. 


To the ſame purpoſe too che great apoſtle him- 
ſelf truly and divinely philoſophiſes to the ſuper- 
ſtitious Athenians, Acts xvii. 28. Nay, even 
Ariſtotle, as much an Atheiſt as many take him 
to have been, held the ſame belief in his more 
mature and ſerious thoughts, as may be deduced 
from divers expreſſions in his book de Mundo. 
And, as for any other fortuitous production, ſuch 
as our Epicurus, Heraclitus, Empedocles, Parme- 
nides, Leucippus, and Ariftotle too ſeemed at firſt 
to favour, by which all things were conſtrained 
to act by certain fatal neceſſities; this ſingle ob- 
jection, how thoſe curious animals, perfect, and 


. admirable plants, &c. could, by a beginning fo 


extraordinary, be built, compoſed, and excogi- 
rated in ſo exquiſite a manner, that the mere con- 
ſideration, even of a gnat, or the eye of a paltry 
fly, the leaſt particle of the microcoſm, man's bo- 
dy, has been able to open the eyes of one of the 
world's moſt learned Atheiſts without the Divine 
Providence and ſome omnipotent cauſe, is un- 
doubtedly not to be imagined, much leſs demon- 


_ ſtrated. Well, therefore, might he thus cxclaim : 


* Compono hic profecto canticum in cxeatoris 
noſtri laudem,“ Galen. de uſu partium, lib. iii. 
and who that ſeriouſly conſiders this can abſtain 
from joining in the canticle with him ? For then 
we might with as much reaſon believe, that a 
great volume of excellent ſentences, the hiſtorical 
relation oſ ſome intricate and true affair, or an e- 
pic poem in juſt and true numbers, ſhould reſult 
from the fortuitous and accidental miſchance. of 
a printer's alphabet, the letters falling out of their 
'doxes confuſedly, and without the diſpoſition ci- 
ther of author or artiſt. 
Ver. 1035 The Stoics were of opinion, that 
the worlds had been frequently def royed, or ra- 


ther that they decayed, and were diſſolved by 


time, but that fill, phœnix-like, they were con- 
tinually reſtored, as it were, from the aſhes of the 
expiring world. Now, I picurus makes this re- 
ſtoration to proceed from the changes and fortu- 
nate encounters f his atoms, which not having, 
fince the moment of their accidental coition, 
which begot the univerſe, deviated from their 
originally deſigned, ſtated and equal motions, 
nor junk any lower to hinder and diſcompole the 
reſt, are the cauſe of the preſervation of the 
whole frame; for without this iaſinite ſupply of 
matter. rivers themſelves would have become 
channals of duſt; the ſun and ſtars have waxed 
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told, dim, and without influence: and the very 
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bodies of animals have ſunk to an utter deſtruc- 
tion both of the ſpecies and individuals. 

Ver. 1037. In theſe two verſes, he illuſtrates 
the argument he laſt propoſed, and teaches, that 
all things would ſoon be diſſolved, unleſs matter 
were continually ſupplied from the infinite plenty 
of atoms, to make goed the damage that bodies 
daily ſuffer, in like manner, as all animals would 
ſoon die, if they were not daily ſupported with 
food, 

Ver. 1039. In theſe eleven verſes, he goes on 
and ſays: But, leſt any ſhould perhaps object, 
that the atoms, officiouſly moving up and down, 
which even Lucretius owns they do, meet, and 
rudely ſhock one another, and that from that con- 
flict it proceeds, that being thus ſtopped and 
kindered in their courſe, they join together, and 
are compacted into bodies; and, therefore, though 
they be finite, yet, ſince they mucually ſtrike one- 
another, the things that are already conjoined, are 
ſo far from loſing any of their parts, that, on the 
contrary, they are more and more increaſed by 
the new atoms, that are always coming to them. 
He aſſerts, that finite atoms cannot always, and 
at every moment of time, mutually ſtrike one 
another; nay, that when they do, they mutt 
ſometimes rebound, and thus give time and room 
to the principles of the compounds, which affect 
to be in continual motion, to break the chain of 
their contexture, and to fly away from one ano- 
ther; nay more, that there could be no ſtrokes 
whatever, except the atoms were infinite, as he 
obſerved before, ver. 1019. 

Ver. 1050. Laſtly, Leit his Memmivs ſhould 
have embraced a different opinion, and believe 
that the univerſe has a centre, to which all things 
tend by their natural heavineſo, and therefore 
that there is no need of an anfinite multitude of 
atoms, that, continually meeting together, may, 
by external blows, keep this compacted frame of 
the world in good repair; he conſutes, and, at the 
fame time, derides all belief of a centre; for he 
ſyppoſes, with the Stoics, who were very zealous 
aſſerters of a centre, that there was heretofore a 
confuſed multitude of particles ſcatrered up and 
down through the whole immenſe ſpace, and that 
all thoſe particles made their way to one point, 
that is to fay, to the middle of the univerſe. That 
this is the reaſon that the earth is round, and ſuſ- 
penued in the midſt of the world, aud that all, 
even the oppoſite parts of this globe, are inhabited 
by animals, which fall not down into thoſe parts 
of the heavens that are beneath them, becauſe 
their heavineſs makes them tend to the middle; 
that, for the fame reaſon too, the {ky is vaulted 
and rolled round; and the ſun, who with never= 
ce:{iny motion runs through the arch of the hea» 


venus, alternately gives day. to the oppoſite parts 


of the earth; and that it is not to be feared that 
the higheſt and loweſt parts of the frame will 
ever be digjained from one another, ſince they all 
ſtrive to ove and the ſame centre. He has com- 
priſ-d this in ſixteen verſes, and will now endea- 
vour to prove this opinion to be weak and fooliſh, 
and that there is no middle place what: ver in the 
B bi 
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univerſe. Beſides, he ſuppoſes it an abſurdity to 
believe that any ponderous thing can ſtop and 
ſupport itſelf, or make its way upwards into the 
adverſe parts of the earth; for the Epicureans ad- 
hered to that vulgar notion; and, indeed, many 
of the ancients, and even of the firſt Chriſtians, 
did not believe the Antipodes, particularly Lac- 
tantius and St, Auguſtin were very Ciflicult of 
belief upon that matter. Virgilius, a German 
biſhop, as it is related by Aventinus, in Hiſt. Boio- 
rum, was like to have ſuffered a very ſevere pu- 
8 for favouring a little of this miſtaken 

creſy. Plutarch, de Placitis Philoſoph. lib. i. 
tells us, that Oecetes afiirmed there were two 
carths. between which, Philolaus, à diſciple of 
his, interſerted another continent of fire, which 
opinion Sandivogius, and other hermeric philoſo- 
phers, have alſo illuſtrated; but a ſounder philo- 
ſophy, and certain experience and knowledge, 
have long ſince evinced the error of all thoſe opi- 
nions, 

Ver. 1060. For if we look on the ſhadows of 
animals in the water, their feet ſcem directly up- 
wards towards our ſky. 

Ver. 1062. For one of the trifling objections 
which ſome of the ancients made againſt the An- 
tipodes was, that if there were any ſuch place, all 
weights and heavy bodies muſt there tend up- 
wards towards the centre, to which they tend 
downwards with us; nor could they comprehend 
how the creatures there did no more fall down- 
wards tu their ſkies, than our bodies here mount 
upwards, and knock their heads againſt the oppo- 
lite hemiſphere. And this fooliſh conceit, per- 
| haps, was what made Lucius, as Plutarch, de 
Mac. in Orbe Jun, reports, deride thoſe in his 
time who fancied that men crawl there with their 
backs downwards, as cats, mice, and ſpiders do up- 
on the walls and ceilinys of our houſes, We read 
likewiſe of the ſcoff which DemonaRes put upon 
a man who was diſcourſing with him concerning 
the inhabitants of the regions &rrix{iwy, when 
leading him to the mouth of a well. Numquid,” 
ſays he, © tales eilt Antipodas aſſeris? 

Ver. 1964. Plast] Of whom, ſee ver. 816. 

Ver 1066. Having#®laid down and explained 
the opinion of thoie who held a centre in the uni- 
verſe, he attacks it in theſe fzteen verles, and 
teaches,. in the firſt place, that there can be no 
middle, becauſe the void is infinite. Piutarch too, 
in like manner: The univerſe is infinite; but 
what is infinite has neither beginning nor end, 


and therefore it cannot have a middle, for the. 


middle itſelf is a ſort of extreme, and infinireneſs 
is a privation of extremes; and he argues Chry- 
ſippus to be guilty of a manifeſt contradiction, 
in giving a middle place to infinity De Stoic. 
Repugn. And Plato himfelf, in his Timæus, 
ſeems to queſtion any ſurſum or deorium at ail 
in nature; for, ſays he, the whole heaven is 
round, and therefore it would be, abſurd to call 
any place higher or lower, as in relation o the 
middle. Be ſides, ſays Lucretius, grant there be 
a centre. yet n reaſon can be given why heavy 


| tpiugs ſhould ſtop and reit in that middle part of 
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the void, rather thay in any other part of it; be- 
cauſe it is the nature of the whole void to give 
way to ponderous things; nor can any part of 
the void ſupport any thing that has but the leaſt 
weight, becauſe the void is of all things the leaft 
firm and ſolid. 

Ver. 1080. In moſt of the former editions of 
this tranſlation, theſe two, and moſt of the fol. 
lowing verſes of this haok are tranſpoſed, and the 
ſenſe of Lucretius wretchedly embroiled and cone 
fuſed. if not totally miſtaken. No doubt our 
tranſlator followed ſome of the old editions of 
Lucretius, and finding them incorrect in this paſ. 
ſage, endeavoured to mend them in his interpre. 
tation, but has ſucceeded fo ill, that we may well 
apply to his verſion, what Lambinus ſaid of the 
original text, before he had corrected and brought 
it into ſame tolerable order : © 'Totus hic locus, 
qui deinceps ſequitur, miſcrabilem in modum per. 
tut hatus et conſuſus erat ex qua ordinis pertur- 
batione ita obſcurus erat, ut nulla ex ca probabilis 
ſententia ellici poſſetꝰ I have attempted to ſet 
it to rights in this edition; and in the few altera. 
tions and additions | have mage, where the true 
meaning of Lucretius was evidently miſtaken, or 
imperfectly rendered, as well as in the difpofition 
and placing of the verſes, | have followed the in- 
terpretariun and order which Creech himſelf has 
given and obſeryed in his Latin edition of Lucrc- 
tius, and hope l have done juſtice both to our 
tranſlator and his author. 

Ver. 1982. His ſecond argument againſt thoſe 
that hold a centre, is contained in theſe twenty- 
two verſes, which are chiefly taken up in reciting 
their opinion: aud he that recites an abſurdity, 
confutes it. Now they teach, ſays he, that the 
particles of earth and water only tend to the 
centre, but that thoſe of fire and of air ſtrive up- 
wards, That of the fires which ariſe from the 
centre the planets and ſtars are made, and their 
flames preſerved and kept alive. But Lucretius 
atitwers, If ſome earthy particles did not riſe up- 
wards likewiſe, how could animals be nouriſhed? 
how could trees, and all manner of plants grow, 
become green, and flouriſh, but by help of the 
need{ul food with which the earth ſupplies them? 
lo the next place, ſays he, they pretend, that cer- 
tain ſolid heavens, which ſtop and encloſe theſe 
light particles that arile from the centre, are roll- 
ed around all things: for if theſe particles were 
not ſtopped and reſtrained in their motion, they 
would immediately fly away through the immenſe 
void; the heavens would fall to pieces, the earth 
flip away from our feet, and the contexture of the 
whole frame would be diſſolved; for whenever 
any part of the world begins to fail, the diſſolu- 
tion of the whole will follow. 

Ver. 1086. Of this opinion, ſee the note on 

ver. 277. 
Ver. 1094. The whole circuit or circumſerence 
of the heaven, with which the world is encloſed 
and ſurrounded, as with walls, Lucretius calls 18 
Mcnia Mundi; and Eunius, Virgil, Manilius, 
and others, uſe the ſame expreſſion. 


Ver. 1196. Through this whois bock be hay 


been making grievous complaints of the obſcurity 


ſo neither will | approve all his aſſertions. He 


Ehpicurus, there had not been a certain deformity, 


Their beams abroad, and bring the darkſome ſoul 
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and intricateneſs of his ſuhje&, and of the difli- 
culty of his undertaking ; and, left this ſhould 
have deterred his Memmius from giving ear to 
his argumentations, he now, in theſe eight verſes, 
encourages him to take heart, promiſing that his 
ſuture diſputatiou will be plain and eaſy, 


OO — — — — — 


ANIMAD VERSION 


— 


BY WAY OF RECAPITULATION, ON TUE FIRST | 


BOOK OF LUCKETIUS. 


Tuus | have finiſhed my notes on the firſt book: 
may the reader enjoy the benefit of my labours, 
and pardon my miſtakes. But how can | beſpeak 
the candour and favour of my jndges, who am 
going. to paſs a ſharp, and perhaps too fevere a 
cenſure on Lucretius himfelf, For, I will examine 
what he has advanced amiſs, and what with good 
reaſon. And as | will not reje& all he has ſaid, 


who denied the praiſe of wit to Lucretius, grant- 
ed him art; and who will refuſe him that honour 
which the moſt ſpiteful envy allowed him. I at- 
firm, therefore, that bis work is diſpoſed in an ex- 
cellent method. Order ſhines throughout the whole; 
and the arguments ſupport and ſtrengthen one an- 
other in ſuch a manner, that if, in the opinion of 


which no beautifying art could varniſh over and 
conceal, a certain weakneſs and deficiency which 
no ſtrength of wit, nor force of reaſoning could ſuſ- 
tain and make good, the poet would have repre- 
ſented to us a moſt beautiful, and at 'the ſame 
time, a moſt ſtrong and ſound philoſopher. 

Epicurus was of opinion, that not the leaſt part 
of happineſs conſiſts in living cxempt from fear; 
and that this happineſs can be attained only by the 
knowledge of nature ; 


——Terrores Animi, tenebraſque neceſſe 'ſt, 

Nen Radii Solis, non lucida tela diei 

Diſcutiant ; fed Nature Species, Ratioque. 
Lucret. lib. i. v. 147. 


Theſe bugbears of the mind, this inward hell, 
No rays of outward ſunſhine can diſpel; 
But nature and right reaſon mult diſplay 


to day. Dryden. 


Epicurus writes thus to Pythocles: M 45.30 71 742.65 
it re TH] , e YVWrtw; t x e Afy out. 
"ov, ert as, vide dei eivai, fig drαερ.“E‚ 
ai Wis lv HνEð',, xaburio Ti i Tay Auray, And 
Cicero ſays, that by the knowiedge of the nature 
of all things, we are eaſed of ſuperſtition, we are 
delivered from the fear of death, we are not dif. 
quieted by the ignorance of things, which alone 
is often the cauſe of our moſt horrid and amazing 
terrors, © Omnium natura cognita levamur ſu- 
perſtitione. liberamur mortis metu, non conturba- 
mur 1gnoratione rerum, è qua ipſa exiſt unt horti- 


bilcs ſxpe ſotmigines,” lib. 1. de Fin,” 


Epicurus aſſerts, that all the fears that diſt ur b 
the minds of men, proceed from the belief of 
Providence, and of puniſhments after death, which 
laſt is a neceſſary conſequenee f the former. For 
who is the man, that believing that God takes 
care of him, does not day and night fread the 
Divine Majeſty ? Sce Cicero in Lucullus. This 
was the opinion of that miſtaken man, who was 
wiſe and knowing in a mad and fooliſh philofo. 
phy: againſt whom, whoever undertakes ro diſ- 
pute, will engage himſelf in a moſt ridiculous at- 
tempt : for whoſoever favours fo abſurd an opi- 
nion, plainly wants common ſenſe, and is fit com“ 
pany only for lunatics, The care and protection 
of a graczous prince, or of a kind parent, deliver 
us from fear and forrow, nor do we dread 
the good will of courterus and charitable men. 
Whence then this horror, to think that we art 
taken care of by 4 moſt beneficent and Anughty 
Deity ? | 

Lucretius propoſes this abſurd opinion in this 
firſt book; and after having prepared his reader 
by an artful introduction, he illuſtrates and adorns 
the ſubject, of which he had unhappily made 
choice, Ver. 191. He endeavonrs to prove by 
ten arguments, that nothing is made of nothing, 
and that nothing returns inte nothing. I confeſs 
he is ingenious in the inveution, and copious in the 
explication of them, but he does by no means come 
up tothe matter: For, let us grant, I. Chat every 
thing cannot proceed from every thing, II. That 
things are produced at fixed and certain ſeaſons. 
III. That they require time to grow: And, IV. 
Matter to make them grow. V. That bounds are 
ſet to ſtrength and life. VI. That the earth be. 
comes more fertile by culture and by the induttry 
of men. VII. That nothing dies unleſs it be diſ- 
ſolved by ſome force. VIII. That animals cannot 
be born daily, unleſs they be renewed by certain 
ſeeds. IX. That one and the fame ſtrength is 


| not able. to diſſolve all things: And, X. laſtly. 


That nature does not produce any thing, unleſs 
ſhe be aſſiſted by the death of another. Let us, I 
ſay, grant all this, and what will it avail Lucreti- 


us? Will he conclade that the ſeeds themſelves 


were not made ol nothing ? Or, that nothing is 
ordered by the will and providence of the Deity ? 
He can rationally conclude neither; and thus his 
ten arguments come to nothing: not indeed for any 


want of wit or artfulneſs on his part, but through 


the weakueſs (f the cauſe itſelf, which he under» 
took to ſupport. a 

Ver. 316. He admirably well defends his ſub- 
tle and minute ſeeds zgainſe ſuch as believe their 
fenſcs only and ver. 381, he evinces that there 
is a vid, by f ur arguments, than which no man 
yet ever brought more convincing. I have never 
ſeen any thing that could he replied to the firſt 
and fourth of them; but indeed, the fecond and 
third are not of the ſame validity. 

Ver. 472. e confirms by two arguments, that 
nothing is beſide- body and void: and whatever 
elſe others alle to be things, he co: fines to the 
claſs of accidents which ſabſift, and are diſtin- 
guiſbed from body 8 the imagination 

1 


390 


only. But here he cunningly ſuppoſes what he 
ought to prove: that body only can act and ſuf- 
ſer, touch, and be touched : for the ſouls of men, 
and all immaterial ſubſtances, contradict this de- 
finition. 

Ver. 527. He, in many arguments, aſcribes per- 
fect ſolidity to his atoms; nor do I deny it. But 
there is no reaſon to believe that therefore they 
cannot be diſſolved : for the ſolidity of the ſeeds 
proceeds from the immediate contact of their 
parts. But in all concrete budies the contact of 
the parts is allowed to be at leaſt cqual to that 
which is between the parts of the ſeeds, And 
therefore concrete bodies ſhould be equally, and 
no more liable to diſſolution than the ſeeds them. 
ſelves. The other argument by which he aſſerts 
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mathematical leaſt, ver. 636. he indeed preſſes 
hard on his adverſaries, and reduces them to great 
difliculties, but is reduced to no leſs ſtraits himſelf, 
Ver. 668. He triumphs over Heraclitus, Em. 
pedocles, Anaxagoras, and others. At length, ver, 
960. he employs a long diſputation, to prove the 
univerſe, which conſiſts of body and void, to be 
infinite : and here he is very copious in his argu- 
ments againſt the Stoics, who held a centre in the 
infinite univerſe, and deſcribes the opinions of E- 
picurus with a great deal of eloquence ; but they 
being all built on falſe ſuppoſitions, fall together 
to the ground. Then he baniſhes the Antipodes, 
which a truer philoſophy and experience have 
long ſince recalled, and ſettled in their ancient 
abodes. However, he ſoothes with his arguments 


| the eternity of his atoms, are built on a falſe ſup- the imagination of man, which delights to be led 
. poſition : he aſſumes what he ought to prove; | away into an infinite, and never yet fixed any 
| and when he at length flies to what they call a bounds to ſpace, nor ever will dare to do fo. 


BOOK IL 


THF. ARGUMENT, 


I. Frox ver. 1. to 63, Lncretius exhorts his Memmius to the ſtudy of philoſophy, which alone can 
alleviate our cares and arxieties, and deliver the mind from fears. II. He diſputes concerning the 
properties or qualities of the ſeeds or atoms; the firſt of which is motion. That ſeeds move is demon- 
ſtrated from the generation of things; but their motion is downwards; for all ſeeds are heavy, 
But when ſolid ſeeds meet, they muſt of neceſſity rebound every way from one another, Thus ſome 
ſeeds happen to unite and join together, and thoſe whoſe union is molt cloſe, compoſe the things 

that are hard and denſe ; but the ſeeds whoſe connection is more looſe, make thoſe that are ſoſt 

But ſome ſeeds never combine into one, but like the motes which we ſee in the beams 


and rare. 
of the ſun, are in perpetual motion, flying to and ſro in the void, and inceſſantly ſtrike and drive | 
up and down other atoms and themſelves. "Theſe arguments end at ver. 133. III. He explains the a 
ſwiftneſs of the ſeeds that tend downwards, to ver, 160. IV. Then to ver. 177, he ſeverely, ac- 
carding to his uſual method, falls upon thoſe who acknowledge a Divine and ruling Providence. 
V. He reſumes his argument, and to ver. 209, afterts that all bodies tend downwards, VI. To ver. N 
28c,, he ſhows, that the ſeeds, as they tend downwards, decline a little from the ſtraight line; for i 
unleſs they did ſo, nothing at all, at leaſt no free agent could ever be produced. VII. Then to ver. 
318, he teaches that the ſeeds ſtill move in the fame motion in which they have moved from all — 
eternity: and that no man ought to diſtruſt this opinion becauſe he does not ſee the motion, ſince 1 
even the ſceds themſelves cannot be perceived. Figure is the ſecond property or quality of the A 
ſeeds : and he proves, VIII. to ver. 454, That all ſeeds are not of the ſame figure; but that ſome Tt 
are round, ſome ſquare, fome ſmooth, ſome rongh, ſome hooked, &c, And he ſhows at large what 5 
figures compoſe bitter bodies, what ſweer, what hard, what ſoft, IX. To ver. 5 46, that this variety w 
ö of figures is not infinite, but that the ſeeds of the ſame figure are infinite; that is to ſay, that the B 
ö round are infinite, the ſquare infinite, &c. X. lu the next place, to ver. 678, he proceeds to ſhow, * 
ö that things are not compoſed of atoms of the ſame figure; and proves by ſeveral arguments, that | wy 
compound bodies contain ſeeds of different figures. XI. Then he teaches that ſeeds have none of __ 
thoſe qualities which we call ſenſible; as colour, taſte, cold, heat, &c. XII. And that they are 2 
| not endowed with ſenſe, though coloured, ſavoury, hot, cold and ſenſible things are compoſed of WI 
' them, to ver. 983. XiM. Laſtly, That theſe infinite ſeeds, flying up and down through the infi- A 2 
nite void, compoſe infinite worlds, and that theſe worlds are ſometimes increaſed in bulk by the = 
ſeeds that drop down out of the infinite ſpace : and ſometimes diminiſhed and diſſolved, becauſe the Þ B 
ſceds get looſe, and fly away from them into the infinite ſpace likewiſe; in like manner as plants — 
and animals are born, increaſe in growth, wax old, and at length die. * 
| Ts pleaſant when the ſeas arc rough, to ſtand | Tis alſo pleaſant to behold from far | * 
| And view another's danger, ſafe at land: How troops engage, ſecure ourfelves from war. Unm 
5 Not ' cauſe he's troubled, but tis ſweet to ſee But above all, tis pleaſanteſt to get Wor: 
[4 Thoſe cares and fears from which ourſelves arc | The top of high philoſophy, and ſit F Still! 
free, ; On the calm, peaceful fleuriſhing head of it. Aud 
| 


— — 


—— 
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OF THE NATURE OF THINGS. 


Whence we may view deep, wond'rous deep below, 
How poor miſtaken mortals wand'ring go, 11 
Seeking the path to happineſs : ſome aim 
At learning, wit, nobility, or fame : | 
Others with cares and dangers vex each hour 
To reach the top of wane and fov'reign pow'r : 
Blind wretched man! in what dark paths of ſtrife 
A mind from cares and jcalouſies at peace. 20 5 

And little too is needful to maintain 
The body ſound in health, and free from pain, 
Not delicates bur ſuch as may ſupply 
Contented nature's thrifty luxury. 
She aſks nv more. What though no boys of gold 
Adorn the walls, and ſprightly tapers hold, 
Whoſe beauteous rays, ſcatt'ring the gaudy light, 
Might grace the feaſts and revels of the night : 
What though no gold adorns; no muſic's ſound 
With doubled ſweetneſs from the roofs rebeund ; 
Yet underneath a loving myrtle's ſhade, 31 
Hard by a purling ſtream ſupinely laid, [ſpread, 
When ſpring with fragrant flow'rs the earth has 
And ſweeteſt roſes grow around our head; 
Envy'd by wealth and pow'r, with ſmall expence 
We may enjoy the {vert delights of ſenſe. 
Who ever heard a fever tamer grown 
In clothes embroider'd o'er, and beds of down, 
Than in courſe rags ? 

Since then ſuch toys as theſe 


We walk this little journey of our life ! 


While ſrugal nature ſecks tor only eaſe; 
A body free from pains, tree from diſeaſe; 


Contribute nothing to the bodies eaſe, 


As honour, wealth, and nobleneſs of blood, 

"ris plain they likewiſe do the mind no good. 

If when thy fierce embattled troops at land 
Mock-fights maintain; or when the navies ſtand 
In graceful ranks, or ſweep the yielding ſeas, 

If then before ſuch martial ſights as cheſe, 
Diſperſe not all black jealouſies and cares, 

Vain dread of death, and ſuperſtitious fears 

Not leave thy mind; but if all this be vain, 

If the ſame cares and dread and fears remain, 50 
If traitor- like they ſcize thee on the throne, 


And dance within the circle of a crown ; 


If noiſe of arms, nor darts can make them fly, 
Nor the gay ſparklings of the purple dye. 

If they on emperors will rudeiy cize. 

What makes us value all ſuch things as theſe, 
But folly and dark ignorance of happineſs ? 
For we, as boys at might. by day do fear 


Shadows as vain and ſenſeleſ as thoſe are. [ ſouls, 


Wherefore that darkneſs which o'erſpreads our. 
Day can't diſperſe ; but thoſe eternal rules, 61 
Which from firm premiſes true reaſon draws, 
And a deep inſight into nature's laws 

But now I'll ſing, do you attend, how ſeed 
Proceeds to make, and to diſſolve things made: 
What drives them forward to their tedious race, 
What makes them run through all the mighty 

ſpace, 

"Tis certain now no ſeed to ſeed adheres 
Unmov'd and fix'd ; for every thing appears 
Woru out; and waſted by devouring years; 
Still waſting, ſtill it vaniſhes away, . 71 
Aud yet the maſs of things fecls no decay: 


| 
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For when thoſe bodies part, the things grow leſs, 

And old : but they do flouriſh and increaſe, 

To which they join; thence too they fly away; 

So things by turns increaſe, by turns decay: 

Like racers bear the lamp uf life an live, 

And their race done, their lamp to others give. 

And ſo the maſs renews: few years deface * 

One kind, and ſtraight another takes the place. 89 
But if you think the ſeeds can reſt, and make 

A change by reſt, how great is the miſtake 

For ſince they through the boundleſs vacuum rove, 

By their own weight, or other's ſtroke they move, 


For when they meet and ſtrike, that furious play 
| Makes each of them reflect a diff rent way: 


For both are perſe& ſolids, and nought lies 
Behind, to ſtop their motion as they riſe. [move, 
But that you may conceive how thus they 
Conſider that my former reaſons prove, go 
That ſeeds ſeek not the midſt, and that the ſpace 
ls infinite, and knows no loweſt place; 5 
And, therefore, ſeeds can never end their race, 
But always move, and in a various round. [bound 
Some when they meet, and rudely ſtrike, re- 
To a great diſtance ; others when they jar 
Will part too, and rebound, but not ſo far. 
Now theſe ſmall ſeeds that are more cloſely join'd, 
And tremble, in a little ſpace confin'd, 99 
Stopp'd by their mutual twinings, ſtones compoſe 
Iron or ſteel, or bodies like to thoſe; 
But thoſe that ſwim in a.wide void alone; 
And make their quick and la- ge mee. 
Through a large ſpace, compote the air and ſun, 
Beſides theſe two, there is another kind; 
Bodies from union ſree, and unconfin'd; { 
With others nc'ct. in friendly motion join'd. 
Of theſe there's a familiar inſtance 
For look where'er the glitt'ring ſun-beams come 
Through narrow chinks into a darken'd room; 
A thouſand little bodies ſtraigtrt appear 111 
In the ſmall ſtreams of light and wander there: 
For ever fight; reject all ſhows of peace; 
Now meet, now part again, and never ceaſe. 
Hence we may judge how th' atoms always (tro 
Through the vaſt empty ſpace, and how they 
move. 
Such knowledge from mean inſtances we get, 
And eaſily from ſmall things riſe to great. 
But mark this inſtance well, and learn from 


thence 
What motions vex the ſeeds, though hid from 
ſenſe : 120 


For here you may behold, by ſecret blows 
How bodies turn'd, their line of motion loſe : 
How beaten backward, and with wanton play, 
Now this, now that, and ev'ry other way. 
All have their motions from their ſeeds; tor thoſe 
Move of them felves, and then with ſecret blows 
Strike on the ſmall moleculz ; they receive 
The (ſwift impreſſiou, and to greater give: 
Thus they begin from the firſt ſeeds; and thence 
Go on by juſt degrees, and move our ſenſe. 130 
For look, within the little beam of light 
You ſee them ſtrike; but What blow makes 

them fight ; 
ls undiſcern's, aud hidden from our ſight. 
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And yet how ſwiſt the atoms motions are, 
This foll'wing inſtance will in ſhort declare: 
For when the morning climbs the eaſtern ſkies, 
And tuneful birds ſalute her early riſe; 
In ev'ry grov* and wood with joy appear, 
And fill with rav'ſhing ſounds the yielding air. 
How ſwift the beams of the bright riſing ſun 140 
Shoot forth ! Their race is finiſh'd when begun : 
From heav'n to earth they take their haſty flight, 
And gild the diſtant globe with gaudy light. 
But this thin vapour, and this glitt'ring ray, 
Through a mere void, make not their eaſy way; 
But with much trouble force a paſſage through 
Reſiſting air; and therefore move more flow : 
Nor are they ſeeds. but little bodies join'd; 
And adverſe motions in ſmall ſpace confin'd : 
And therefore from without reſiſting force, 150 
And inbred jars muſt ſtop their eager courſe ; 
But ſolid ſeeds, that move through empty ſpace, 
And all whoſe parts do ſeek one common place; 
Whom nothing from without reſiſts ; than light 
And beams more ſwift, muſt make their haſty 
flight; 
And in that time a larger diſtance fly. 
While the ſun's lazy beams creep through our ſky : 
For they by counſel cannot move more flow ; 
Or ſtop to make inquiry, or to know 750 
How they muſt work, on what deſign they go 
But ſome, dull ſouls! think matter cannot move 
Into fit ſhapes, without the pow'rs above : 
Nor make the various ſeaſons of the year 
So fit for men; nor fruit, nor buſhes bear, 
Nor other things, which pleaſure prompts, could 
do: 
Pleaſure, that guide of life, and miſtreſs too! 
That we ſhould ſeck love's generous embrace, 
And thence renew frail man's decaying race : 
And therefore fancy that the gods d:d make 
And rule this all. How great is that miſtake ! 
For were 1 ignorant whence things ariſe, 171 
Vet many reaſons from the earth and ſkies, 
From ev'ry thing deduc'd, will plainly prove, 
That this imperfect world 
Was never made by the wiſe pow'rs above. 
This I'll explaiu hereafter ; now go on 
To finiſh what already I've begun. 
And this I thirk a proper place to prove, 
That nothing of itſelf can upward move: 
Leſt when you ſee th' ambitious flame aſpire, 180 
You think 'tis nat'ral force bears up the tire, 
For ev'ry tree docs rear its lofty head, 
Each tender ear and ſhrub does upward foread, 
And all draw up their nour'ſhment from below, 
But yet all weights by nature downward go. 
So when the ſubtle flame, and ſhining ſtreams 


Of fire ariſe, and waſte the upper beams; 


Tis ſome force drives them up. So from a wound 
Our blood ſhoots forth, and ſprinkles all around. 
Again, who ſees not that a quiet flood 190 
Throws back with mighty force th' immerſed 
wood ? 
For when we ſtrive, in deeper Archns, to drown, 
Ard ſcarce with all our force can preſs it down, 
The waves, with double vigour, throw it up, 
And make it ſtrongly leap above the top: 
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And yet who doubts all theſe would downward 


tend, 
When plac'd in void, and nat'rally deſcend? . . 
So riſing flames by th' air are upwards borne, 
Although their nat'ral weights preſs a return : 
Be ſides, we all behold, how ev'ry night 200 


Ihe failing meteors draw long trains of light, 


Wherever nature yields a paſſage through, 

We ſee ſtars fall, and ſeek them here below: 

The ſun too from above his vigour yields 

To us below . and cheriſhes our fields. 

Therefore its fire deſcends; (wift light ning flies; 

Now here, now there, betwixt the parted ſkies : 

And fighting through the clouds, its place of birth, 

The broken ſulph'rous flame deſcends to earth. 
Now ſeeds in downward motion muſt decline, 

Though very little from th' exacteſt line: 211 

For N ſtill move ftraight, they needs muſt 

all 

Like drops of rain, diſſoly'd and ſcatter'd all ; 

Forever tumbling through the mighty ſpace, 

And never join to make one ſingle maſs. 

If any one believes, the heavier ſeed, 

In downright motions, and from hind'rance freed, 

May ſtrike the lighter ; and fit motions make, 


; Whence things may riſe, how great is the miſ- 


rake ! 
"Tis true, when weights deſcend through 1 
ing air, 
Or ſtreams; the ſwiftneſs of the fall muſt 1 
Proportion to the weights; and reaſon good; 
Becauſe the fleeting air, and yielding flood 
With equa] ſtrength reſiſt not ev'ry courſe, 
But ſooner yield unto the greater force : 
But now no void can ſtop, no ſpace can ſtay 
The feeds ; for 'tis its nature to give way; 
Therefore through void unequal weights muſt be 
Like ſwift in motion, all of like degree. 
Nor can the heavier bodies overtake 230 
The lighter falling feeds; and, ſtriking, make 
The motions various, fit for nature's uſe, 
By which all pow'rful ſhe may things produce. 
' Fis certain then and plain, that ſeeds decline, 
Though very little from th' exacteſt line, 
But not obliquely move that fond pretence 
Would fight all reaſon, nay, ev'n common ſenſe ; 
For ev'ry body ſees, a falling weight 
Makes ite deſcent by lines direct and ſtraight. 
Beſides, did all things move in a ſtraight 
line, 240 
Did ſtill one motion to another join 
In certain order, and no ſeeds decline, 
And make a motion fit to diſſipate [fate : 
The well wrought chain of cauſes, and ſtrong 
Whence comes this perſect freedom of the mind? 
Whence comes the will fo free, and unconfin'd, 
Above the pow'r of fate, by which we go 
Whene'er we pleaſe, and what we will we do? 
In animals the will moves firſt ; and thence 
The motions ſpread to the circumference, 10 
And vig'rous action through the limbs diſpenſe: 
For look, and ſee, when firſt the barrier's down, 
The horſe, though ,cager, cannot ſtart ſo ſoon 
As his own mind requires ; ; becauſe the force, 
And ſubtle matter that maintains the courſe, 


MP 


had wad 
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straight dreadful ſparklings from their arms ap- 


Muſt be ſtirr'd through the limbs, then fitly join'd, 

Obey the eager motions of his mind : 

Which proves theſe motions rife within the heart, 

Beginnivg by the will, then run through ev ry 
art. 

But 1— 'tis otherwiſe, when 'tis begun 269 
From force; for then our limbs are hurry'd on 
By violent ſtrokes, no pow'r of our own, 

Until the will, by her own nat'ral ſway, 

Shall check, or turn the force another way. ſon, 

Wherefore 'tis plain; though force may drive us 

And make us move our limbs, and make ds run; 

Yet ſomething lies within. that can oppoſe 

The vi'lent ftroke, and till refift the blows ; 

At whoſe command a ſubtle matter flies, 

And bends through all our limbs, our arms, our 
thighs; 270 

And check'd again, and all the vigour dies. 

Therefore, we muſt confeſs, as theſe things 

prove, 

There is another cauſe, by which ſeeds move, 

Beſides dull weight and ſtroke, from whence is 
wrovght 

This pow'r : for nothing can ariſe from nought, 

For weight forbids that things be only join'd 

By ſtroke, and outward force; and leſt the 
mind 

Should be by ſtrong neceſſity confin'd, 

And, overcome, endure fate's rigid laws, 

This little declination is the cauſe. 289 

Nor was this maſs of matter, the whole frame, 
Ever more looſe or cloſe, but ſtill the iame: 

For it can never fail, or greater grow ; | 

Wherefore the feeds ſtill mov'd, ev'n juſt as now: 

And the like motions ever will maintain; 

What things were made, will be produc'd again 

In the fame way; look fair, grow ſtrong, and 
great, 

And live as long as nature's laws permit, 

Nor is there any force can change this all : 

Fer there's no place. from which ſtrange ſeeds 
may fall 290 

And make diſturbance : no ſpate does here lie 

Pryond the whole, to which the ſeeds may anz 

And leave the mighty all to waſte and die. 

Beſides, *tis nothing ſtrange that ev'ry maſs 
Seews quiet, and at reſt, and keeps its place; 
Though ev'ry little part moves here and there : 
For fince the princfples too ſubtle are 
For ſight, their motion too muſt diſappear : 

Nay, objects fit for ſenſe, which diſtant lie, 

Conceal their motions too, and cheat our eye, 

For often on a hill the wanton ſheep, 301 

At diſtance plac'd, o'er flow'ry paſtures. creep, 

Where'er herbs, crown'd with pearly dew, in- 
vite, 

And kindly call their cagef appetite. 

The lambs, their bellies tull, with various turns, 

Play o'er the field, and trv their tender horns : 

Yet all theſe ſeem confus'd at diſtance ſeen, 

Aud like a ſteady white, ſpread o'er the green. 

And thus, when two embartled armies rage, 

And in a ſpacious plain at laſt engage, 310 

When all run here and there; the furious horſe 

Beat o'er the trembling fields with nimble force: 
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car, 
And fill with a ſtrange light the wond'ring air 2 
Earth groans beneath their feet ; the hills around, 
Flatt'ring the noife, reſtore the dreadful ſound : 
Yet this would ſeem, if from a mountain ſhown, 
A ſteady light, and a continu' d. one. (are, 
Now learn what manner of things firſt bodies 
What diff rent figures, ſhapes, and forms they 
bear. 329 
For though the ſhape to many is the ſame, 
Yet all agree not in one common frame: 
Nor is this ſtrange, or to be wonder'd at: 
For ſince the numbers are ſo vaſtly great, 
And know no bound, nor end, it cannot be, 
That all in the ſame figures ſhould agree. 
Beſides, conſider men, or beaſts, or trees, 
Or ſilent fiſh, that cut the yielding ſeas; 
Or birds, that either wanton o'er the floods, 
Or fill with tuneful ſounds the liſt' ning woods; 
Conſider each particular, you'll find 331 
How diff 'rent ſhapes appear in ev'ry kind, 
- Elſe how could dams their tender young, or 
how | [know ; 
The new born young their diſtant mothers 
Which all perform as well as men can do, 
For often when an iun'cent heifer dies, 
To angry gods a ſpotleſs ſacrifice ; 
When all around ſhe ſheds aroning blood, 


And ſtains the altars with a purple flood : 


Her dam beats o'er the fields in wild deſpair, 340 
And wounds with loud complaints the tender air; 
Now here, now there will run, and {till complain; 
Now leaves her ſtall, and then returns again: 
Mad for her young, ſhe ev'ry field does trace; 
With paſſionate eyes ſhe viſits ev'ry place: 
No ſtreams, no flow'rs, her former great delight, 
Can raiſe or quicken her dead appetite, 
Allay her grief, divert her pining care, 
And though a thouſand heifers ſhould appear, 
More fat, more fair than hers, ſhe paſtes by, 358 
And looks on none, or with a lighting eye: 
So plain it is, ſhe looks for ſomething known, 
And view'd before; ſhe only ſeeks her own. 
Beſides, the tender kids, and wanton lambs 
All know the voice, and bleatings of their dams + 
And all, as nat'ral inſtin& prompts them on, 
When hunger calls, to their own mothers run. 
Beſides, what various ſhapes in corn appear ? 
A diff rent ſize to ev'ry grain, and ear. | 
And fo in ſhells, where waters, waſhing o'er, 360 
With wanton kiſſes bathe th' amorous ſhore. | 
And therefore ſceds, ſince they from nature 
came, FM 
Not made by art, after one common frame, 
Muſt not be all alike, their ſhapes the ſame. 
And hence a reaſon's ſeen why light'ning flies 
With keener force, through ſtones, through 
parted ſkies. [ariſe ; 
Than thoſe blunt flames, which from our fices 
Becauſe its little parts, more looſely join'd, 
Murc ſubtle far, an eaſy paſſage find | 
Through ſuch ſmall pores, as ſtop the blunter 
flame, „ 
Which parts of heavy oil, or timber frame. 
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Throvgh horn the ſun-beams paſs, and ſtrike 

our eye þ 
But water on the furface ſtays : and why ? 
Becauſe the parts of light are leſs than thoſe 
That make up water, and dull ſtreams compoſe. 
So through the ſtrainer wines with caſe will 
flow ; 
But beavy oil, or ſtops, or runs more flow : . 
The reaſon's this; cauſe 'tis of parts combin'd, 
Far greater, and more hook'd, and cloſely twin'd, 
Which therefore cannot be disjoin'd as ſoon, 380 
And through each little paſſage ſingly run. 

From taſtef{ honey pleaſing thoughts ariſe, 
And in delightful airs look through our eyes: 
When rut, or wormwood's touch'd, flies ev'ry 

WE: * 
And violent diſtortions ſcrew the face. [ſmooth, 
Whence you may eas'ly gueſs thoſe round, and 
That with delightful touch affect the mouth: 
But thoſe which we more rough or bitter find, 
Are made of parts more hook'd, and cloſely 
twin' d; 

Which wound the organ, as they enter in, 
And ſorce a paſlage through the injur'd ſkin. 

In ſhort, what. things are good for ſenſe, what 
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d, | 
Of ſeeds of diff*rent ſhape, and ſia: are made: 
Nor muſt you fancy bodies that compoſe 
The harſhcr ſounds of ſaws, as ſmocth as thoſe 
That form the ſweeteſt airs that viols make, 
When gentle ſtrokes the ſleeping ſtrings awake. 
| Thoſe ſeeds have diff rent figures, form, and 
That from all rotting cat caſes ariſe, [fize, 
From thoſe that new-preſs'd ſaffron yields, or rear 
From incens'd altars, fweet'ning all the air. 401 
And ſo in colours too, that gaudy dye, 
That pleaſes, arid delights the curious eye, 
A diff 'rent form, and ſhape and figure bears 
From that which wounds the ſenſe, aud forces 
tears; 
Or mean and ugly to the fight appears. 
For feeds of all that pleaſe the ſenſe are ſmooth , 
Of all that hurt are rough, or hovk'd, or both. 
Bu: beſides theſe, there other bodies are, 
Not perfect ſmooth, nor hock' d, but angular: 
With little corners butting ev'ry where, 411 
Which tickle mot, than hurt the ſenſe; ſuch join 
To make the acid taſte of pailing wine. | 
IL Hy. that hat ard cold, forni's diff ent ways, 
AﬀeR the organs, ev'n ur touch betrays. 
For touch, tl.at beſt, that clueteti ſenſe is made, 
When ſtrokes, fiom things without, the nerves 
invace, 

Or ſomething from within does outward flow, 
And hurts, or tickles as it pafics through: 
As tis in venery, or when the f-c 
Remain within, and ſtrange confuſiuns breed, 
Stirr'd up by vi'lent itroke : for rike blow 
On any limb, and you will find 't ſo, 
Wherefore theſe ſeeds muſt be of A ' rent ſize, » 
Of diff 'rent ſuapes and ſigurts when ariſe 9 
In ſenſe, fo great.” ſo itrange varieties. 4 
Farther, what things ſcem hard, and thick, are 

join'd twiu'd; 


420 


Of parts more hook'd and firm, and cloſely 
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As iron, flints, braſs, ſteel, and diamonds, 


wounds, 4 
But fluids are compoſed of ſmooth and round; 
For their (mall parts, by no ſtrong union bound, 
Are very caſily disjoin'd, and move 

Or here, or there, at every little ſhove. 

Laſtly, Whatever's ſoon diſſolv'd, or broke, 
As morning miſts, or yielding flames, or ſmoke; 
If all its little bodies be not ſmooth 
And round in figure, form, or ſhape, or both, 

Yet they are not all twin'd, all have not hooks, 
And ſo may paſs through ſtunes and hardeſt rocks, 

Nor muſt you think it ſtrange the ſame ſhould 
Fluid and bitter too, as is the ſea ; 

For fluids are of ſmooth and round combin'd ; 

To theſe are little pungent bodies join'd; 

Yet there's no nced they ſhould be hook'd or 
twin'd ; 

For they may glubous be, though rough, and 
thence 

Are fitted both to move, and hurt the ſenſe, 

But to convince you with a clearer proof, 
That acid fluids have ſmooth join'd with rough 
They may be ſep'rated with eaſe enough, 450 
For when ſalt ſtreams through winding caverns 

paſs, 
They riſe up ſweet, and bubble o'er the graſs : 
Becauſe thoſe pungent parts they roll'd before, 
Now ſtay behind, and lodge in every pore. 

This being prov'd, I'll now go on to ſhow 
Theſe various ſhapes are finite, and but few; 
For grant them infinite, it follows thence 
Tha! ſome among the ſeeds muſt be immenſe ; 
And how car: numerous forts of ſhapes appear 


For think that ſome minuteſt parts compoſe 
The ſeed add two, or three, or more to thole; 
Now, when the topmoſt parts are plac'd below, 
And the right iury'd to left, you'll plainly know, 
By changing ev'ry way their former place, 
What !tgure cach poſition gives the mals, 
But if you'd make it capable of more, 
You muſt ſubjoin new parts to thoſe beſore, 
And ſo go on, if you would vary thoſe ; 469 
Thus with the ſhapes the body greater grows: 
Wherefore 'tis downright folly to admit 
Char this variety is infinite, 
Unleſs you grant ſome ſeeds immenſely grez:. 
Beſides; embroider'd ſtuff, and purple dye, 
Or gaudy peacocks plumes, that court our eye, 
Fxcell'd by finer colour» would ſeem leſs bright, 
And l ſe their wonted power to delight. 
do things more (weet than honey would appear, 
And ſounds more ioft than ſwans ſalute the ear; 
Nay, muſic's ſweeteſt airs would ceale to pleaſe, 
Bc cauſe there might be better than all theſe : 48! 
So on the contrary, we ſtill miglit fall 
From bad to worſe, but ne'er to worſt of all; 
For ſtill in nature fomething worſe may riſe, 
Stall more offenſive to our cars, our eyes, t 
Our tmell, our taite But now, fince 'tis confeſs d 
hat ſome things are in nature worſt, ſome belt. 
Aud we can fear no high'r, 'tis hkewiſe true, 
Theſe various ſhapes are finite, and but few. 


Gems free from pow'r of ſtroke, ſecure from 


In ſuch ſmall bodies as the atoms are? 4160 
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Laſtly, In fire and ſoow the heat and cold's 
intenſe, 490 
The utmoſt qualities that ſtrike our ſenſe; 
Theſe two, as bounds, the middle warniths con- 
troul, 
Which riſe by juſt degrees, and make a whole : 
"Tis certain then that theſe varieties 
Are finite, and that two extremes compriſe, þ 
On this ſide melting flames, on that fide ice. 
This prov'd, it follows, that thofe ſeeds whoſe 
frame 


1s perſectly alike, their ſhapes the ſame, 


Are infinite; for, ſince theſe reaſons teach, 

That thoſe varieties of ſhape ne'er reach 500 

To infinite, there muſt be infinite of each ; 

Or elſe, what I before ſucceſsfully oppos'd, 

The all is finite, and in bounds enclos'd. 

This taught, my lab'ring muſe next ſweetly 

ſings, 

That proper ſeeds for ev'ry kind of things 

Are infinite; that theſe preſerve the . 4 

And kinds of things, by conſtant ſtrokes in ev'ry 
place : 

For though ſome kinds of beaſts we rarely view, 

As if unfruitſul nature bore but few; 


Vet other countries may ſupply our wants : 


Thus India breeds ſuch troops of elephants, 

As fight their wars, and uſually o'ercome ; 

So num'rous are they there, fo few at Rome. 

But grant in nature ſuch a ſingle one, 

The like to which nar is, nor e'er was known: 

Yet were its proper ſeeds but finite, how 

Could that be made, or when 'twas made, how 
grow ? | 

For think the ſeeds of any ſingle maſs 

Being finite, ſcatter'd through the mighty ſpace, 

Where, how, or when, what force, or what de- 
ſign, 520 

Amid ſuch diff 'rent ſeeds, could make them 
join ? 

For 'tis not reaſon prompts them to combine. 

But as in wrecks, the ſcars; the maſts, the oars, 

Confus'dly ſcatter'd, fill the neighb'ring ſhores; 

That men might learn by ſuch fad fights as theſe 

The force, and cruel treach'ries of the ſeas; 

And ftill diſtruſt, though with perfidivus ſmile 

Pecalm'd, it tempts them on to farther toil, 

So fin ite ſeeds would in the ſpace be toſt, 

And in the whirls of diff'rent matter loſt; 530 

So chat they ne'er could join, or be at peace, 

Nor yet preſerve their union, nor increaſe : 

But now tis plain, and ev'n our ſenſes ſhow 

That things are made; and, made, increaſe and 
grow. 

Tis certain then that ſeeds of ev'ry kind 

Are infinite. | 

Nor can deſtructive motions ſtill prevail, 

And bring a uaiverſal death on all; 

Nor motions, which compoſe or elſe increaſe, 

Always preſerve things made, but ſometimes 
ceaſe : 540 

do theſe two contraries do always jar | 

Wich equal force, and ſtill maintain the war. 

Now cheſe, now thoſe prevail; and infant's moans 

Are ever mix'd with otbers' dying groaus : 


And ev'ry day and night the tender cry ' 
Of new. born babes joins with their ſigbs that die. 
Now you mult farther mark that nought's com- 
bin'd, | 
Compos'd, or made of ſeeds all of one kind; 
But things of diff*rent pow'rs and facultics 
Do equal diff *rent ſorts of ſeeds comvriſe. 550 
The earth does in itſelf ſuch parts contain, 
As make up ſprings which feed the greedy main; 
And ſuch ſeed too as ſierceſt fire can frame; 
For many parts, like Ætna, vomit flame: , 
And ſuch whence trees and tender ſhrubs de 
2 ſhoot; fruit. 
And graſs for beaſts, for man ſweet corn and 
Hence term'd the mother of the gods conſeſod 
The common parent too of man and beaſt, 
The poets ſing, that through the heav'ns above, 
She chariots, drawn by fierce yok'd lions, drove 
And riding to and fro, ſhe wanders there: 
They teach by this, that in the ſpacious air 
Hangs the vaſt mals of earth, and needs no prop 
Of any lower earth to keep it up. 
They yoke ſuch beaſts, to ſhow that ev'ry child, 
Ihough form'd by nature fierce, untam'd, and 
wild, [mild. 
Soften'd by care and love, grows tame, aud 
Her lofty head a mural garjand wears, 
Becauſe ſhe towns and ſtately caſt ies bears: 
And thus adorn'd with gaudy pomp and ſhow, 
Goes through our towns, and as ſhe paſſes 
througn, 571 
The vulgar ſear, and all with rev'rence bow. 
Concerning her fond ſuperſtition frames 
A thouſand odd conccits, a thouſand names; 5 
And gives her a large ttain of Phrygian dames: 
Becauſe in Phrygia corn at firſt took birth, 
And thence was ſcatter'd o'er the other earth, 
They eunuch all her prieſts, from whence 'tis 
| ſhown, | 
That they deſerve no children of their own, | 
Who or abuſe their ſires, or diſreſpect, 58e 
Or treat their mothers with a cold neglect; 
Their mothers, whom they ſhould adore. 
Amidſt her pomp fierce drums and cymbals beat, 
And the hoarſe horns with rattling notes do threat. 
The pipe with Phrygian airs diſturbs their ſouls, 
Till, reafon overthrown, mad paſſion rules. 
They carry arms, thoſe dreadtul figns of war, 
To raile in impious routs religious fear. { goes, 
When carry'd thus in pomp, through towns ſhe 
And health on all maſt ſilently beſtows; 590 
With offer'd money they beſtrew the plain, 
And rcſes cover her, and all her train. , 


Here ſome in arms dance round among the 


crowd, 
Look dreadful gay in their own ſparkling blood, 
heir creits {til} ſhaking with a dreadful nod. 
Theſe repreſent thoſe armed prieſts, who (trove 
To drown the tender cries of infant Jove; 
By dancing quick they made a greater ſound, 
And beat their armour as they danc'd around; 
Leſt Saturn ſhbuld have found and eat the boy, 
And Ops for ever mourn'd her prattliug joy. 60 
For this her train is arm'd ; or elle to ſhow 
They'll ſerve their country, and enlarge it too, 
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Whenever danger, or when honour calls. 
All which, though well contriv'd, is fond, and 
falſe; 
For ev'ry deity muſt live in peace, 
In undiſturb'd, and everlaſting eaſe : 
Not care for us, from fears and dangers free; 
Sufficient to his own felicity. 609 
Nought here below, noughti in our pow'r he needs ; 
Ne'er ſmiles at good, ne er frowns at wicked deeds. 
The earth wants ſenſe, and yet contains the 
» ſeeds; 
And therefore trees and living creatures breeds. 
Now thoſe that would their wanton fancies pleaſe, 
And uſe the name of Neptune for the ſeas; 
Ceres for corn, or Bacchus for the vine, 
Rather than ſpeak the plainer terms of wine, 
Such men may call, and ſtrength of fancy ſhow, 
The earth the mother of the gods below, { 
And thoſe above, although ſhe is not ſo. 62c 
The ſheep, the warlike horſe, and bull, in food 
Agree ; and all drink of the ſame cold flood : 
And yet they diff rent are; and cach delights 
In proper motions, manners, appetites : 
Such diff 'rent ſeeds in ev'ry herb do grow; 
Such diff rent ſeeds in ev'ry water flow. 
Now though bluod, humour, nerves, and vein, 
and bone, 
Are parts of animal, and make up one 
Yet what varieties their forms divide ? G2: 
How all unlike ? Their diff 'rence vaſtly wide! 
So all combuſtibles, though not the ſame ? 
In other things, have parts of ſuch a frame 
As make gay ſparkles, aſhes, light, and flame. 5 
And ſo conſider ev'ry thing, you'll find 
Each made of diff 'rent ſeeds in ſhape and kind, 
Laſtly, We all confeſs ſome object pleaſe N 


The ſmell and taſte at once. 
Now ſeeds of diff rent ſhapes muſt make up theſe, 
For taſte and ſmell do diff 'rent organs ſtrike, 
Therefore their figures cannot be alike : 640 
So that each maſs does diff *rent ſhapes encloſe, 
And ev'ry body diff rent ſeeds compoſe. 

A pregnant proof of this my ſong affords, 
For there are letters common to all words; 
Yet ſome of diff rent ſhapes and figures join, 
To make each diff rent word, each dif{*rent line. 
Not but that many are 1n ſhape the ſame, 
But all agree not in one common frame. 
And fo of other things; though things are made 
Of many common ſeeds in order laid, 650 
Yet may the compounds widely difagree, 
And we may juſtly gueſs that ſtone, and tree, 
Or an'mal kind, as bird, and beaſt, and man, 
From ſeeds of diff rent ſhapes and kinds began. 

Yet all join not with all, for thence would riſe 
- Vaſt monſtere, nature's great ablurdities ; 


Some things half-beaſt, hall- man, and ſome would 


row 
Tall trees above, and animals below; 

Some join'd of fiſh and beaſts, and ev'ry where, 
Frighttul chimeras, breathing f2mes, appear. 660 
But ſince we ſee no ſuch, and things ariſe 

From certain ſeeds, of certain ſhape and ſize, 
And keep their kind, as they increaſe and prow ; 
There's ſomes fix d reaſon why it meuld be to, 


For ſee, our limbs receive from all their food 
Agreeable parts, which, turn'd to fleſh and blood, 
Accept the vital motions : but for thoſe 
That diſagree with her, ſome nature throws 
Through open paſſages away; but more 
By ſecret impulſe fly through ev'ry pore; 670 
For they could never join, but till at ſtrife, 
Obſtruct all motions that are fit for life. 

Now theſe are cath'lic laws ; theſe rules do bind 
Not animals alone, but ev'ry kind; 

For ſince they all of 4iff 'rent natures are, 
The figures of their ſeeds can never ſquare 
Not but that many are in ſhape the ſame, 


But all agree not in one common frame. 


Now fince the ſeeds are diff rent, thence will grow 
A diff 'rence in their weight and motion too, 680 
Their ſtroke, connection, concuſs. Now by 
theſe, 

Not animals alone, but heav'n, earth, ſeas, 
Are plac'd in their own proper ſpecies. 

Now farther learn, what I with toil and pain, 
With many a careful thought, and lab'ring brain, 


Have * to teach thee ; leſt thou ſhouldit miſ- 


ta 

And think the ſeeds of black compoſures, black 
Of white things, white; or other bodies wear 
Thoſe diff rent colours that their ſeeds did bear, 
For ſeeds are colourleſs ; without a dye, 690 
Or like, or unlike thoſe that ſeem to lie 1 
On bodies ſurfaces, and ſtrike our eye. 

Now if you think ſuch ſeeds are things unfit 
To be conceiv'd, how fond is the conceat ! 


For ſince-that men born blind, whoſe nat'ral night 


Was never ſcatter'd by one beam of light, 


Know things by touch, he's fovliſh that denies,” 
That any notices of things can rile, : 
Unleſs from colours ent'ring at our eyes. 
For in the dark we feel, and form from thence 700 
Some images; yet then no colours ſtrike our ſenſc. 
Eut this poſition ſtronger reaſons ſhow; 
For feeds of things ne'er change, though co- 
lours do : 


For ſomewhat muſt ſurvive each change, and be 


Effentially immutable, and free ; 
Leſt all ſhould fink to nought, and thence ariſe, 
For what is chang'd trom what it was, that dics, 
Theretore ſeeds colourleſs, unfit for view, 
Or grant: or grant annihilation true. 

Though ſceds are colourlels, and free from 

dyes, 710 

They're ſorm'd of diff rent figures; whence ariſe 
The num'rous colours, gay varieties. 
And fince, as ve diſcours'd before, we find 
It matters much with what firſt ſeeds are join'd, 
What figure, what poſition they maintain, 
What motions give, and what receive again; 
Lis ſtrait reſols'd why things as black as night 
Can change fo ſoon, and put on virgin white; 
And ſcatter all around their vig'rous light. 
As in the fea, when the mad ocean raves, #720 


And white curls riſe upon the ſoaming waves; 


For thus it is: That which ſeem'd black before, 
By loling little parts, or taking more, 

Their number, motion, order, ſtation, fite, 
— chang'd, from black are turn'd to white, 


Which 
Uetore 
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But if the fea were ting'd with nat'ral ſky, 
What force, what art could make it change the 
dye? 
For change its frame, and change, and change 
Yet ſtill the native tincture would remain, | again, 
And never put on white; but if the ſeed, #730 
Painted with diff 'rent colours, all agreed | 
To make one white; as little parts, that bear 
Quite diff*rent figures can compoſe one ſquare ; 
Then it would follow, as in ſquares there lie 
Such diff rent figures, naked to our eye, 
Juſt ſo, in one pure whitenels, we ſhould view 
A thouſand colours mix'd, and diff rent too. 
Beſides ; look o'er thoſe diff rent ſhapes; for 
there 
No hindrance in their natures does appear, 
Why all may not agree to make one ſquare. 740 
But neither ſenſe, nor nature's laws permit, 
That diff *rent colours ſhould compole one white. 
Nay more; the only cauſe that all propoſe 
For colour*d ſeeds, this fancy overthrows ; 
For here from white, white bodies do not riſe, , 
Nor black from black, but ſeeds of various dycs, 
Now colourleſs ſeeds will ſooner make a white, 
Than black, or any othe!s oppoſite. 
B-ſides ; fince colours are alone by day, 
And owe their beings to the glict'ring ray, 750 
Bur ſeeds of things do not exiſt alone 
By day: *tis plain that they are ting'd with none; 
For how can colours be in darkeſt night, 
Since they all change, and vary with the ugh 
According as the ray's vblique or right. 
So plumes, that go around the pigeon's head, 
Sometimes look briſker, with a deeper red; 
And then in different poſition ſeen 
Show a gay ſky, all intermix'd with green: 
And fo in peacock's tails, all fill'd with light, 760 
The colour varics with the change of fire. 
Now ſiice theſe colours riſe from beams o'th' ſun 
Reflex, hey cannot be when thoſe are gone. 
And fince the eyes a diff rent ſtroke receive 
From white, from that which black, or others 
give : 
And ſince it matters not what colour's worn 
By things we touch, but what fit ſhapes are born, 
We eaſily infer ſeeds want no dyes ; 
Thoſe the variety of ſhapes ſupplies, 
And thence thoſe diff*rent ſorts of touch may 
riſe. . 7% 
Beſides; fince certain colours not agree 
To certain ſnapes; and any dye may be 
lu any ſhape, then tell me why we find 
Such colours ſtill belong to ſuch a kind? 
Why cannot crows their uſual dye forſake, 
And put on white? Why ſwans not mourn in 
black ? 
Again: break any thing, we find at laſt 
The leſs the parts, the more the colours waſte : 
For inſtance; ſhave but gold, the gaudy red, 
Which through the whole compoſure ouce was 
| ſpread, 780 
I loſt and gone, the parts unkeeded lie, 
Nor with their rempting purple court onr eye. 
Which ſhows that bodies are from colours freed, 
letote they come to be as ſmall as ſeed, 
1 


poſe; 
And yet there's neither life, nor ſenſe in thole. 


Farther; ſince ſome ne'er touch the ear or 
noſe, 
With ſound, or ſmell; we nat'rally ſuppoſe 
That neither {-und, nor ſmell belong to thoſe. 
So likewile, ſince tis nonſenſe to deny 
Some ſceds too ſmall, and ſubtle for our eye, 
Theſe freefrom colour we muſt all conceive, 790 
As well as thoſe from ſound and taſte believe, 
Whole ſound, nor taſte, our ears, nur. tongue { 
perceive. ; 
And yet the mind can comprehend as well 
Theſe void of dye, as thoſe of ſound and ſmell. 
Beſides ; not only colour is not found 
In ſeeds ; but neither ſmell, nor taſte, nor ſound 3 
They no briſk odours in effluviums fend, 
Or to delight the noſe, or to offend ; 
But void of odours all. So artiſts chooſe 
An odorous liquor to compoſe doo 
Their rich perfumes; leſt they infect and ſpoil 
Their odours, with the native ſmell of oil, 
And thus as all their former reaſons ſhow, 
The ſeeds on compound bodies ne'er beſtow 
Their ſound, their taſte or {mel] ; for they have 
none, 
No proper ſound, or odour of their own ; 
Nor heat, nor cold, nor any quality; 
For thoſe are ſubject all to change, and die: 
Euv'n ſuch as viſcous, brittle, hollow are; 
All which ariſe from putrid, ſoft, and rare. 810 
For either theſe can not to ſeeds agree, 
Or ſceds are not immortal all, and free 
From change; and therefore things may fall to 
nought : 
All which how ſond my former reaſons taught. 
Now farther; thoſe compoſures that per- 
et ive, 
Ennobled all with various ſenſe, derive 
Their beings from inſenſibles, and live. 
This every common generation ſhows, 
And rather proves this truth, than overthrows. 
For look what num'rous ſwarms of worms and 
flies 820 
From putrid and fermenting clods ariſe, 
When ſem'nal rain deſcends in ſoft'ning dew, 
And makes the weary'd earth bring forth anew. 
Beſides, leaves, water, grals, do make up beaſt, 
And man too feeds on blaſts, and is increas'd: 
Their fleſh is turn'd to ours; and fo again 


| The birds and blaſts increaſe by eating men. 


All theſe things prove, that any fort of food 
Nature can eaſily turn to fleſh and blood : 
Whence animals, thoſe things of ſenſe, ſhe frames, 
As out of wood ſhe raiſes fire and flames. 831 
And hence, as we diſcours'd before, we find 
It matters much with what firſt ſceds are join'd ; 
What ſite, and what poſition they maintain, 
What motions give, and what receive again. 
But what confirms, what prompts thee to be- 
lieve, [rive 
That things, endow'd with ſenſe, can ne'er de- 
Their beings from inſenſibles, and live? 
Perchance, as common obſervation ſhows, 
Becauſe earth, ſtone, wood, various things com- 
$40 
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But here you muſt conſider, neither I, 
Nor any maſter of philoſophy 
Aſſirm, that ev'ry being may commence 
A ſenſibie, and ſhow the acts of ſenſe ; 
But that thoſe ſeeds, whence ſenſibles ariſe, 
Muſt all have a convenient ſhape and ſize, 
Foſition, motion, order: now not one 
Of theſe avpears in earth, or wood, or ſtone : 
Yet theſe fermented by a timely rain, 850 
Grow fruitful, ar produce a num'rous train 
Of worms; becauſe the little bodies leave 
Their former,tite'and union; and receive 
New motion, into new poſition fall, 
And order, fic to make an animal. 
Beſides, they who contend that things com- 
mence 
Senſibles, from ſeeds endow'd with ſenſe, 
Muſt grant thoſe ſeeds are ſoft; for fenſe does 
To tender gut alone, or nerve, or vein: [join 
All which are ſoft and eafily diſſolv'd. 860 
But grant they could eternally endure, 
Suppoſe them all from fatal change ſecure : 
Yet other douhts occur. For further fee, 
If ail thoſe ſeeds have ſenſe, that ſen'e mult be 
Or of one ſingle member, or ot ali; 
And ſo be like a perfect animal. 
But now the parts iv a divided ſtate 
Enjoy no ſenſe: The hand, if ſeparate 
Can feel no more, nor any member live 
Divided from the body, nor perceive : - 870 
Thercfore each muſt be like an animal, 
Each ſingle ſzed contain the ſenſe of all. 
Bnt if like animals; then tell me why, 
As well as animals. my cannot die f. 
And why immortal all? 
But grant them ſo; 
Yet what cod all their con:binations do, 
But make ome animals? And what could be in- 
creas'd 
But ſenſibles? 
As man gets only man, and beaft gets beaft, 

But if the ſecds in mixture loſe their own, 820 
And take another ſenſe, when theirs is gone, 
What need of ary ? Why ſhould we ſuppoſe, 
They ever had that ſenſe, which they mult loſe ? 
And ſince, as | have urg'd before, tis true, 

That birds are made of epys; ſince ſoft'ning dew 

Ferments the clods to worms, we know from 
: thence 

That ſenfibles ariſe from ſeeds devoid of ſenſe. 

If any grants the thing, that ſenſe can rife 
From ſenſeleſs ſeeds, if he conſent to this, 

But ſays, that it is form'd and faſhion'd all 890 

By change, that's made in th* atoms, e'er the 
animal, 

Or any other things are born, and grow; 

For his conviction I ſhall only ſhow, 

That nature's fix d, and ſteady laws decreed, 

That nothing ſhould be chaug'd, that nought 
ſhould breed 

Without a comhinztion of the ſeed, 

And thus without the limbs no ſenſe can riſe. 

It cannot be, before the body is : 

Becauſe the ſeeds lie ſcatter'd ev'ry where, 

In heav'n, and earth, in water, flame and air; 900 
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Not yet combin'd to make an animal, 
Nor ſenſe, that guide, and governor of all. 
Beſides, when ſtrokes too ſtrong for nature 

fall, 

And mighty preſſure cruſh an animal, 

Its ſeeds and vital pow'rs are fcatter'd all. 

For then the little ſeeds do ſeparate, 

And all the vital pow'rs are ſtopt by fate. 

At length the motion, ſcatter'd through the whole, 

Breaking the vital ties of limbs and foul, 

Expels, and drives it out at every pore; 9to 

For what can force, for what can {troke do 
more 

Than diſunite thoſe ſeeds that join'd before ? 


But when the force is weak, more light the 


blows, 
The ſmall remains of life with caſe compoſe 
The violent motions of approaching fate, 
And call back all things to their former ſtate ; 
Expel uſurping death, that ſeem'd t'obtain 
An empire there; and ſettle ſenſe again. 
Elſe why ſhould living creatures, that arrive 
So near the gates of death, return and live, 92e 
Rather than enter in, when come ſo nigh, 
And end their almoſt finiſh'd race and die? 

Beſides, fince we feel pain, when outward force 
Diverts th' atoms from their natural courſe, 

And ſhakes them o'er the lumbs, but when th' 
obtain 

Their nat'ral mation, and their place again, 

A quiet pleaſure ſtraight ſucceeds the pain, 

It follows, that the ſeeds are things unfit, 

Or to be touch'd with pain, or with delight ; 

Becauſe they are not made of other ſeed, 929 

Whole change of motion, or of ſite may breed 

Or pain, or pleaſure, or delight; and hence 

It tollows too, that they are void of ſenſe. 

But farther till ; if we muſt needs believe, 
That feeds have ſenſe, becauſe the things perceive; 
Hat ſort of ſeeds mult form the human race? 
Can violent laughter ſcrew their little face ? t 
Or can they drop their briny tears apace ? 

Can they or laugh, or weep ? Can they — 

Ll ae greateſt ſecrets of philoſophy * ? 

Diſcourfe how things are mix'd ? Or 1 
Ou what firm principles themſelves depend? 

For all things, which enjoy the faculties, 

And pow'rs of perlect animals muſt rife 

From other ſeeds, and theſe muſt be begun 

From others: thus we endleſsly go on: 

For thus ['l] urge ; whatever can perceive, 
Diſcourſe, laugh, reaſon, flatter, weep, and grieve, 
Muſt be compounded, and muſt owe its frame 

o proper feeds, which can perform the ſame, 950 
But if this ſeems abſurd, and dull, moroſe, 

And heavy ſeeds can laughing things compoſe ; 

If wiſe and if diſcourſive things can riſe 

From ſeeds, that neither reaſon, nor are wile : 
What hinders then but that a ſenſible 

May ſpring from ſ-eds all void of ſenſe as well!? 

Laſtly, We all from ſecds celeſtial riſe, 

Which Heav'n our common parent ſtill ſup- 
plies. 

From him the earth receives enliv'ning rain, 

And ſtraight ſhe bears dirdgree, and beaſt,and man, 
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Their change in colour, ſhape, and frame; and 
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And proper food for all by which they thrive, 

Grow ſtrong, and propagate their race, and 
live : 

Thence juſtly all the name of mother give. 

And ſo each part returns, when bodies die, 

What came from earth to earth, what from the { | 


Dropt Fa aſcends again, and mounts on high. 

For death does not deſtroy, but diſunite 

The ſeeds, and change their order and their ſite: 

Then makes new combinations, whence ariſe 

in bodies all thoſe great varieties: 970 
thence 

Some for a while enjoy, then loſe their ſenſe. 

From whence, as we obſerv'd before, we find 

It matters much with what firſt ſeeds are join'd : 

What ſite, and what poliuvn they maintain, 

What motion give, and what receive again; 5 

And that the ſeeds of bodies ne er contain 

Such frail and tranſient things as ſeem to lie 

On bodies” ſurſaces, and change and die. 

t matters much, ev'n in theſe ruder lines, 

How, or with what each ſingle letter joins : 

For the ſame letters, or almoſt the ſame, 

Make words to ſignify earth, fun, and flame, 

The moon, the heay'n, corn, animals, and trees, 

And ſea : but their poſition diſagrees ; 

Their order's not alike; in bodies ſo; 


980 


As their ſeeds order, figure, motion do, (too. 
The things themſelves muſt change and vary 
But now attend, I'll teach thee ſomething new; 
Tis ſtrange, but yet tis reaſon, and tis true: 990 
Ev'n what we now with greateſt eaſe receive, 
deem'd ſtrange at firſt, and we could ſcarce believe; 
And what we wonder at, as years increaſe, 
Will ſeem more plain, and all our wonder ceaſe, 
For look, the heav'n, the ſtars, the ſun, the moon, 
H on a ſudden to us mortals ſhown, 
Piſcover'd now, and never ſeen before, [more? 
What could have rais'd the people's wonder 
What could be more admir'd at here below ? 
Ev'n you had been ſurpris'd at ſuch a ſhow. 10co 
But now, all cloy'd with theſe, ſcarce caſt an eye, 
Or think it worth the pains to view the ſky. 
Wherefore fly no opinion, *cauſe *tis 6ew ; 
But ſtrictſy ſearch, and after careful view, 
RejeR, if falſe; embrace it, if tis true. 
Now I have prov'd before, this mighty ſpace 
Is infinite, and knows no loweſt place, 
Nor uppermoſt : no bounds this all controul; 
For that's againſt the nature of the whole. 
Through this vaſt ſpace ſince ſeeds then always 
m Uve 1010 
Wh”: can imagine there ſhould on viſe 
Our ſingie earth, our air, aud but our ſkies, 
Milt all the other matter tcatter'd hes ? 
Iſpectaily, firic- held from change arole, 
Now this, vow that way mov'd, at lait were 
Into the dec 165” of this world, [hurl'd 
And made fit comumations ; whence began 
The earth the hcay'n, the ſea, and beait, and 


All like to thoſe ſurrounded by our ſkies, 


With various turns, and from cternal ſtrove ; 
When the wth nking feeds, by various blows, 
man, 1920 
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Thus then *tis prov'd, and certain, that elſewhere, 
The buſy atoms join, as well as here : 


| Such earths, ſuch ſeas, ſuch men, ſuch beaſts 


ariſe, 


Again: when there can, be no hindering cauſe, 
But place and ſeed enough; by nature's laws 
Thisgs muſt be made: Now if the ſeed ſurmount 


The utmoſt ſtretch of number's vaſt account; 

And the ſame nature can compoſe à maſs, 

As once in this, in any other place; 1030 

It plainly follows, that there muſt ariſe 

Diſtint and num'rous worlds, carths, men, 
and ſkies, | 

In places. diſtant, and remote from this. 

Now farther add: No ſpecies has but one, 

Which is begun, increas'd, and grows alone: 

But ev'ry kind does certainly contain, 

Of individuals, a num'rous train; 9 

As bird, and ſilent fiſn as beaſt and man: 

Therefore the-ſpecies of the ſun and moon, 

Of heav'n and carth, muſt needs have more than 
one. 1049 

For ev'ry one of theſe is made, and grows 

By the fame nature's cath'lic laws, with thoſe 

Whoſe ſpacious kinds do num'rous trains en- 
cloſe. 

If this you underſtand, you'll plainly ſee 

How the vaſt maſs of matter, nature, free * 

From the proud care ol any meddling deity, 

Does work by her own private ſtrength, and move 

Without the trouble of the pow'rs above. 

For how, good gods! can thoſe that live in peace, 

In undiſturb'd and everlaſting cafe, 1050 

Rule this vaſt all? Their lab'ring thoughts divide 

* F'wixt heav'n and earth, and all their motions 
guide ? 

Send heat to us, the various orbs controul, 

Or be immenſe, and ſpread ver all the whole? 


Or hide the heav'n in clouds, whence thunder 


thrown, 
Beats ev'n their own aſpiring temples down? 
Or through vaſt deſerts break th' innocent wood, 
Nor hurts the bad, but ſtrikes the juſt and good? 
Learn next, th' infinite maſs ſends new ſupplies 
Into the world already form'd, whence ſkies, 106S 


And this vaſt ball of earth, and boiſt'rous ſeas, 


and ſpacious air grow bigger, and increeſe ; 

For all to their own proper kinds retire, 

To earth the earthy, fiery parts to fire, 

To water, wat'ry ; till they grow as great 

As nature's fix d and ſteady laws permit. 

For as in animals, when ev'ry vein 

Receives no more than what flies off again, 

They can increaſe no more : ſuch means ſecure 

Thoſe things from farther growth, when once 

mature. 1070 

For that which looks ſo fair, ſo gay, and young, 

Climbs to maturity, grows great and ſtrong, 

That many parts receives, and till retains, 

and ſpends bur few; becauſe through all the veing 

The httle nour'ſhing parts, with caſe diffus'd, 

Are there in littie ſpace confin'd, and us'd 

For growth; but few fly off, and break the chain, 

And get their ſerxmer liberty again, 
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For though things loſe their parts, when they are 


one, 
Some 1 ſupplies of other ſeeds come on, 1080 
And more than they have loſt: Thus things en- 
dure, 
Look gay and young, until they grow mature. 
Thence by degrees our ſtrength melts all away, 
And treach'rous age creeps on, and things decay: 
For bodies, now grown big and large, which 
- ceaſe. 
From their continu'd growth, nor more increaſe, 
Still waſte the more, their parts diſperſe with 
eaſe. 

The nour'thing parts come flowly on, and few, 
Too ſmall decaying nature to renew; 0 
The ſtock is largely ſpent ; no new ſupply, 1090 
Sufficient to make good thoſe parts that die 
Therefore they needs muſt fall, their nature broke 
By inward waſting. or external ſtroke ; 
Becauſe the ſtock of nouriſhment decays, 
As age creeps on; and ſtill a thouſand ways 
The little enemies without oppoſe, 
And ſtrive to kill them by continual blows. 

And thus the world muſt fall, though new 

ſupply 
The maſs affords to raiſe thoſe things that die: 
Yet all in vain; for nature cannot give I100 
Supplies ſufficient, nor the world receive. 


* 
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Even now the world's grown old: th' earth 
that bore 

Such mighty bulky animals before, 

Now bears a puny inſet, and no more. 

For who can think theſe creatures, fram'd above, 

The little bus'neſs of ſome meddling Jove ? 

And thence, to people this inferior ball, 

By Hemer's golden chain let gently fall ? 

Nor did they riſe from the rough ſeas, but earth, 
To what ſhe now ſupports, at firſt gave birth. 1116 
At firſt ſhe -orn, and wine, and oil, did bear, 

And tender fruit, without the tiller's care; 

She brought forth herbs, which now the feeble 
ſoil | 

Can ſcarce afford to all our pain and toll : 

We labour, ſweat, and yet by all this ſtrife 

Can ſcarce get eorn and wine enough for life: 

Our men, our oxen groan, and never ceaſe, 

So faſt our labours grow, our fruits decreaſe ? 

Nay, oft the farmers with a ſigh complain, 

That they have labour'd all the year in vain, 

And, locking back on former ages, bleſs, 1127 

With anxious thoughts, their parents happineſs; 

Talk, toudly talk, how pious they were fill'd, 

Content with what the willing foil did yield, 

Though each man then enjoy'd a narr'wer 100 

But never think, fond fools! that age will waſte 

This mighty world, and break the frame at laſt. 
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Ver. 1. Lo cx gr had made choice of a ſub- 
ze& naturally crabbed, and therefore he adorned 
it with poetical deſcriptions and precepts of mo- 
rality, in the beginning and ending of his books : 
And thus intending in this book to treat of the 


motions and figures of his atoms, and of their 


other properties, which we call qualitics, he in- 
troduces his ſubject by the praiſe of that philoſo- 
phy which Epicurus taught, as well to give ſome 
reſpite and relaxation to the wearied mind of his 
Memmius, as by laying before his eyes, and fore- 
warning him of the dangers and calamities of 
others, to allure him to the ſtudy of that philoſo- 
phy which he calls the doctrine of the wiſe. 
Thus, the firſt twenty verſes contain two compa- 
riſons and a metaphor, in which he aſſerts, that 
the life of a wiſe man conſiſts in a perfect tran- 
quillity of mind, and indolence of body; and, at 
the ſame time, he derides and bemoans the anxie- 
ties and reſtleſs deſires of other men. But there 
are ſome who accuſe Lucretius of ill nature and 
cruelty of temper, on account af the firſt verſes 
of this book, where he ſays, 


'T'is pleaſant ſafely to behold from ſhore 
The rolling ſhip, and hear the tempeſt roar : 
Not that another's pain is our delight ; 

But pains unfelt produce the pleaſing fight.) 
*Fis pleaſant alſo to beho!d from far 

The moving legions mingled in the war ; 


To virtues heights, with wiſdom well ſupply'd, 
And all the magazines of learning fortify'd ; 
From thence to look below on human kind, 
Bewilder'd in the maze of life, and blind. 


But much more ſweet thy lab*ring ſteps to To 


2 
But their cenſure ſeems too ſevere and unjuſt. 
The poet aſſerts only the ſentiment of all man- 
kind; for who beholds another in any great af- 
fliction, or groaning under the violence of thr. 
ments, and does nat preſently think within him- 
ſelf, how happy am I not to be in that condition! 
Iſidorus Peluſ. lib. ii. Epiſt. 240. ſays, that no- 
thing is more pleaſant than iv Ayuin js an 
uti rd r £4.24! 0X06 veudyiz, to ſit in the har- 
bour, and bchold the ſhipwreck of others. Cicero 
too is of the ſame mind, in the ſecond epiſtle to 
Atticus. And our excellent Dryden, deſcribing 
the life of a happy man, ſays to the ſame purpole 
with Lucretius: 


No happineſs can be where is no reſt; 

Th' unknown, untalk'd of man, is only bleſs'd : 
He, as in fome fafe cliff, his cell does keep ; 
From thence he views the lahours of the deep: 
The gold-fraught veſſel which mad tempelts beat, 
He fees now vainly make to his retreat; 

And, when from far the tenth wave does appear, 


 Shriuks up in ſilent joy that he's not there. 
p Tyran. Love. 
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Ver. 5. In this excellent metaphor, the poet 
teaches, that the life of a wiſe man is placed in 
tranquillity of mind and indolence of body. And 


this was the doctrine of Epicurus, who, in Cicero, 


Tuſcul. 3. ſays: Ergo is, quiſquis eſt, qui modera- 
tione et conſtantia quietus eſt animo, ſibique ipſe 
placatus, ut neque tabeſcat moleſtiis, neque fragran- 
tur timore, neque ſitientur quid appetens ardeat de- 
ſiderio, nec alacritate futili geſtiens deliqueſcat, is eſt 
ſapiens quem quærimus.“ He, therefore, whoever 
he be, who by moderation and conſtancy is ſedate 
in his mind, who is at peace within himſelf, fo as 
not to pine and languiſh with ſorrow, ſo as not to 
be diſquieted with fear, nor to burn with a thirſty 
deſire for any thing, nor to be fooliſhly tranſport- 
ed with unſeemly mirth, he, I ſay, is the wiſe 
man whom we are ſeeking. And what Lucre- 
tius here propoſes to his Memmius, Epicurus had 
written long before to Mencœceus: Mir vis is 
d ανιν̈ Qraovopeiy piſs yiewy Lahor,uy KATIATY 
(0.19Pav* , v75 yup 4e d les, Je hd ggg 


eds To K oxy ovyiclvery” 6 i Ai 1 WhTw TH 


p LTthg ve wony, ojeoins Toni Tw Ayer), Woes 
lvdaiuoviey & pn Wegeiut Thy wary, 1 nril: Eves. 
Ver. 15. To be the chief in a government; 
than which ſtate of life nothing can be more un. 
happy to an Epicurean, and to a man who de- 
lights to live by the rules of nature : For to what 
end doſt thou burden thyſelf with the care of an 
untractable multitude ? Live for thyſelf : Do 
to thyſelf: 74 -A div “G s T6 19: No 
man is the happier for being at the helm : If thou 
governeſt well, thy body will ſuffer for it; be- 
cauſe a thouſand cares and buſineſſes will be al- 
ways diſturbing thy brain and quiet: if ill, thou 


wilt live in continual dread; in a word, thou 


wilt be a wretched ſlave; If thou convert any 
thing to thy private uſe, thou wilt one day per- 
haps be forced to reſtore it with intereſt ; there- 
fore fly from greatneſs, xa} A4 Bl. Thus 
fays Faber, who himſelf led a retired life. To 
which we may add what Epicurus ſays in Laer- 
tius, lib. 4. Eee, za} . EA V wing tCarnlnouy 
vic da, Thy I} av % hnfurceny dr voulCovles 
rige , &« wiv hePurnn;s 6 Tay v 


Blog, &miaaGov oo The Quoivs dyabeoy & N un dr 


ans, 8x xu & ivixcu 3; apyns Twge mo This guete 
x61, hgixbromy. 

Ver. 18. For the Epicureans did not chiefly 
follow thoſe pleaſures that affect the ſenſes with 
delight; but held the greateſt of all plealures to 
conſiſt in an exemption from grief and pain. They 
did not, ſays Cicero, lib. i. de Fin. think the chief 
happineſs to conſiſt in that pleaſure, © que ſuavi- 
tate aliqua naturam ipſam movet, et cum jucundi- 
tate quadam percipitur ſenſibus, ſed quæ percipi- 
tur omni dolore detracto.“ And when Epicurus 
writes to Menœceus, that av &yalcy xx! xaxov i 
ale gncet, the word alen mult be taken in a 
larger ſenſe, and as oppoſed to death, which is 
eigneis The ale diris. For that philoſopher dif- 
lered in opinion from the Cyrenaics, who held 
pleaſure to be the © ſummum bonum;" a} wiv yg 
* xatasnuariaiy bx iy winir d Thy by x- 
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tius in the life of Epicurus: who ſays himſelf in 
the book | alpioins* H pay ye drnpaitle ot 
&Tovia 3 J gen aden, 4 d N ot 
iopęs rn nare xivaoiy iνjð]＋ a BAiTITEL. 

Ver. 21. In theſe nineteen verſes he aſſerts, 
that but ſew things are requiſite for the eaſe and 
delight of the body, and that neither great riches, 
nor delicious eating and drinking, nor coſtly ap- 
parel, or furniture, are of any conſiderable advan- 
tage, ſince without any of them, our natu 
wants may be ſupplied, and that too with pleaſure 
enough : and even though we enjoyed all thoſe 
delights, our bodies would nevertheleſs be liable 
to diſeaſes and pain. How vain is it then to 
contend ambitiouſly for wit, for wealth, and for 
power; to bend our loſt endeavours to outſhine 
each other; and to waſte our time and our health 
in ſearch of honour and in purſuit of riches ! Lu- 
cretius was aware of this, and therefore had rea- 
ſon toexclaim : 


O wretched man! in what a miſt of life, 
Enclos'd with dangers, and with noiſy ſtrife, 
He ſpends his little ſpan ; and overfeeds 
His crarhm'd deſires with more than nature needs: 
For nature wiſely ſtints our appetites, 
And craves no more than undiſturb'd delights ; 
Which minds unmix'd with cares and ſears obtain: 
A ſoul ſerene, a body void of pain; 
So little this corporeal frame requires, 
So boutided are our natural deſires, 
That wanting all, and ſetting pain aſide; 
With bare privation ſenſe is ſatisſy'd. 
= Drgd. 

Ver. 25. He means the golden ſtatues, which 
were formerly uſed in the houſes of the rich, in- 
ſtead of ſconces and czndleſticks, in their enter- 
tainments by night; and he ſeems to blame the 
cxpenſiveneſs and prodigality of the ſuppers of 
the Romans in his age. This paſſage, which Vir- 
gil has imitated in Culice, ver. 60. and in Georg. 
ii. ver. 461. Lucretius himſelf rcok from Ho- 
mer, Odyf. vii. ver 100. 

Ver. 37. Thus Horace, in Epiſt. ii. B. 1. 


Non domus et fundus, non #ris acervus et auri 
Agroto domini deduxit corpore febres, 
Non animo curas. 


Which Dryden's tranſlation of this paſſage of Lu- 


cretius ſhall ſerve to interpret: 


Nor will the raging fevers fire abate, 

With golden canopies and beds of ſtate * 

But the poor patient will as ſoon be fourtl 
On the hard mattreſs, or che mother- ground. 


Ver. 39 In theſe twenty-five verſes, the poet 
declares, that fince even kings and princes, the 
molt potent and wealthy of men, are diſquieted 
with fears and cares, and lead not happier lives 
than others, the greedy thirſt of honour, power, 
riches, &c. muſt proceed from tie ignorance of 
true happineſs; and no wonder that this igno- 
trance is fo groſs, ſince we walk as it were in the 
dark, and lead a life not yet enlightened with 
the rays of Epicurean philoſophy. Aud he infiils 


2 0 N A οννε, U ie xa aun, fays Laer- | from the vain and groundleſs fcars and terrots of 
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men, that we all live in darkneſs. For as chil- 
dren in the dark dread every thing, and imagine 
ridiculous danyers, ſo all men are terrified with 
the belief of Providence, and puniſhments after 
death, which, according to Epicurus, are but the 
day-dreams of a crazy mind. Now Lucretius, 
to diſpel this darkneſs, and deliver his Memmius 
from all fears and diſquiet of mind, purſues his 
ſubjeR, and fully and elegantly explains the na- 
ture of things. = BY 

Ver. 46. Faber, in his note upon this paſſage 
of Lucretius, ſays, that Horace had it in bis mind 
when he writ, 


Non enim ga2#, neque conſularis 
Summovet lid or miicros tumultus 
Mentis, et curas laqueata circum 
Tecta volantes. 
Scandit æratas vitioſa na ves 
Cura; nec turmas equitum relinquit, 
Ocyor cervis, et agente nimbos 
Ocyor euro. 
Which O:way thus interprets : 
Neither can wealth, nor power, nor ſtate, 
Of courtiers, nor of guards the rout, 
Nor gilded roof, nor brazen gate, 
The troubles of the mind keep out. 
For baneful care will ſtill prevail, 
And overtake us under fail. 
- ?Twill dodge the great man's train behind, 
Outrun the doe, outfly the wind. 


To which I will add theſe excellent verſes of 


Varro the Epicurean : 

Non ſit theſauris, non auro pectu ſolutum : 
Non demunt animis curas, nec religiones 
Perſarum montes, non divitis zria creſi. 


Ver. 57. Seneca, in Epiſt. cx. ſays : Such is the 
nature of the mind, as it ſeemed to be to Lucre- 


tius, when he ſaid: 


Nam veluti pueri trepidant, atque omnia cæcis 
In tenebris metuunt; ſic nos in luce timemus, 
Interdum nihilo quæ ſunt metuenda magis, quam 


Quæ pueri in tenebris pavitant, ſinguntque futura. 


As children are ſurpris'd with dread, 
And tremble in the dark, ſo riper years 

Even in broad day-light are ſurpris'd with fears; 
And ſhake at ſhadows, fanciful and vain, 
As thoſe that in the breaſts of children reign. 


Dryd. 


And are we then, who tremble in the light, more 
fooliſh than children? *Tis falſe, Lucretius! We 
are not afraid in the light, but have made all 


things darkneſs to ourſelves: We ſee nothing | 


neither what is hurtful, nor what expedient : We 
blunder on all our life long, and ſtumble at every 
Nep; yet we ſtill continue to ſtagger forwards in 
the ſame method, and take no care to place our 
Neps with greater circumſpection: we ſee how 
dangerous it is to make haſte in the dark, and 
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nevertheleſs we perſevere in driving full ſpeed to | 


our journey's end: but if we would, we might 
bave light upon the road; though there be but 
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one way to get it, which is, by acquiring a tho- 
rough, not a ſuperficial knowledge of human and 
divine things; if we would continually contem- 
plate and ſtudy the ſame things over and over 
again, even though we know them ; and if we 


would apply them often to ourſelves; if we would 


inquire diligently into what is good, and what 
evil; if we would examine with care and ſubmiſ- 
ſion into the wonderful works of Providence; 
and laſtly, if we would learn truly to diſtinguiſh 
between what is honourable, and what baſe. 

Ver. 64. The argument of this ſecond book is 
briefly contained in theſe four verſes, He pro. 
miſes firſt to explain the motions of the ſeeds, by 
which motions things are generated and diſſolved, 
Secondly, the cauſe of thoſe motions; and, thirdly, 
the ſwiltneſs of them. When he has performed 
this, every thing will be prepared and ready for 
him to enter upon the explication of the genera- 
tion and diſſolution of things. 

Ver. 68. Being about to diſpute of the different 
motions of the atoms, and of the cauſes of thoſe 
motions, he fortifies his way beforehand, and in 
oppoſition to ſome weak and fooliſh philoſophers, 
demonſtrates in theſe thirteen verſes, from the 
growth and decreaſe of things, that there is mo. 
tion: for the reaſon why things grow is, becaufe 
ſome particles of matter fly aud adhere to them; 
and the reaſon why they diminiſh, is, becauſe ſome 
minute particles having loſt their hold, retire and 
fly away from them. And it would be abſurd to 
fay, that thoſe particles cither come or go with» 
out motion. 

Ver. 77. He alludes to the Ahr,, the 
race of torches, which were certain games ce- 
lebrated at Athens in honour of Vulcan, and 
in which the racers carried torches in their 
hands, and ſtrove who ſhould get firſt to the 
goal with his torch not extinguiſhed : Thus 


the Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes in Ranis. Theſe. 


Athenian games were called Xzurd3:rre, and 
the victor, AayTraiipnc;, a bearer of torches; 
becauſe all the torches ot thoſe that run were de- 
livered to him as the prize of his victory : from 
whence the word azarae is uſed to ſigniſy, 


| to deliyer ſucceſsfully and in order. Cafaubon, 


in Perl. Sat. 6. Thus Plato, in 6. de Legibus: 
Tiravris xa lxrgiperrit wan, vad Xeurule 
Thy Buoy TWagatidory; ,s ig AAA, begetting and 
breeding children, as it were delivering the lamp 
of life. But Pauſanias makes this more plain. In 
the academy of Prometheus, ſays he, there was an 
area, where men were wont to run in a circle, 
carrying lighted torches in their hands, and the 
main of the ſtrife conſiſted in keeping their torches 
alight during the ſwiſtneſs of their running: For 
he whoſe torch was extinguiſhed, yielded the vic- 
tory to him who came next after him, and he in 
like manner to the third. Thus Pauſanias. Now 
this cuſtom Lucretius thus applies: As the runner 
whoſe torch went out yielded the victory to the 
follower ; ſo a living thing when its light of life 
is extinguiſhed, yields and gives up to another li- 
ving thing, as it were, the lamp of life, Thus the 
remains of the vegetable life in graſs, yields iel 
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wp to the ſenſible life of an ox: thus the remains 
vf the animal life in an ox, yields itſelf up into 
the life of man: thus the life of man yields itſelf 
up to worms, And thus the viciſhtude is con- 
tinued, and a new ſtructure ever ariſes from the 
ruins of the other; the forms only periſh, the 
matter is eternal, and ſuffers no decay. 

Ver. 79. Ovid. Metam. xv. ver. 252. 


———Rerumque novatrix 
Ex aliis alias reparat natura figuras : 
Nec perit in tanto quicquam, mihi credite, mundo: 
Sed variat, faciemque novat.— 


For nature knows 
No ſtedfaſt ſtation, but or ebbs or flows: 
Ever in motion, ſhe deſtroys her old, 
And caſts new figures in another mold. 

Dryd. 

Ver. 81. He eſteems all who believe the new 
motions of things, that is to ſay, that their in- 
creaſe or decreaſe can proceed from atoms lying 
ſtill and at reſt, to be ſo void of ſenſe, as not to 
deſerve to be confuted, Then he teaches, in theſe 
eight verſes, that the ſeeds, which he has proved. 
are always wandering up and down in the void, 
owe their motion either to their own weight, or 
to the blows of others. For whatever is ſolid 
(and ſolidity is the chief property of the ſeeds) is 
heavy : but heavy things tend downwards, there- 
fore, the ſeeds muſt have a downward motion. 
But when theſe ſolid ſeeds, in their deſcending 
motion, light upon bodies that are lying ſtill, and 
without motion, or that move more ſlowly than 
themſelves, they muſt of neceſſity rebound ; for a 
ſolid body that ſtrikes againſt another ſolid body, 
does not impart all its motion to that other, and 
therefore will be borne another way by the de- 
grees of motion which it ſtill retains; and this 
proves the upward or aſcending motion, One of 
theſe motions is natural, the other violent ; and 
both of them are neceſſary to the generation and 
diſſolution of things, Epicurus taught, xwvfio9a 
7% aro XhTw, TITs a xa Fra ury, Th Jt hve 
zivgueve KAR WARY NV X44 Ep. Laert. 


Ver, 89. That Meimmins may the more fully 
comprehend this agitation and motion of the ſeeds, 
he reminds him, in theſe ſix verſes, of what he 
taught him, in the firſt book, viz. that in the iufi- 
nite ſpace there is no middle or centre, nor any 
loweſt place to which the ſeeds are tending, and 
where, when they have once reached it, they may 
reſt from motion. Since, therefore, they are 
borne downwards by their own weight, and 
ſometimes daſhing againſt one another rebound, | 
who can deny that they are toſt and agitated to 
and fro in a perpetual motion. 

Ver. 95. Since, therefore, the ſeeds are continu- | 
ally in motion, and ſince they ſtrike and rebound, 
he teaches, in theſe ten verſes, that the reſilition 
of thoſe rebounding feeds is made to uncqual di- 
ſtances, and that the difference of the blows pro- 
duces the difference of the reſilitions. Now, of 
thoſe ſeeds that rebound to the leſs diſtances, and 
that are tolled to and fro in a narrower ſpace than | 
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others, iron, ſtone, and the other hard and ſolid 
bodies are compoſed : but thoſe that rebound to a 
greater diſtance, and wander in a wider ſpace, 
produce the air, fire, and the other ſoft and rare 
bodies of the like nature. 

Ver. 105. Beſides the ſeeds whoſe motion is 
confined to a narrow ſpace, and that are compaQ» 
ed into hard and ſolid bodies, and beſides thoſe 
that reſult to a greater diſtance, and wandering in 
a wider ſpace, compoſe the bodies that are ſoft 
and rare, there are other ſeeds that are always 
in motion, and being exempt from all contexture 
and coalition, are continually daſhing againſt the 


| others, and diſturbing them. Now to repreſent, 


as it were by a ſimilitude, that careleſs and ran- 
dom agitation, with which the atoms that never 
unite with others, are, as I may ſay, exerciſed in 
the void, he, in theſe fourteen verſes, borrows a 
compariſon from Democritus and Alcippus ; Who, 
as Ariſtotle ſays, compared the atoms to thoſe 
minute corpuſcles that are called motes, which fly 
in the air, and 4.Ezivi]as iy Tai; dit Tay Ne Ex re 
cw, are very viſible in the beams ot the tun, when 
they ſtrike through the chinks of windows or 
doors into a darkened room. 

Ver. 119 In theſe fifteen verſes, he turns into 
an argument the ſimilitüde with which he has 
illuſtrated the motions of his atoms. We ſee that 
thoſe motes that are dancing up and down in the 
beams of the ſun, are driven about in various and 
different manners. Now they ſeem to be ſtriving to 
get into a line ; now they are moved to the right, 
now to the left, in ſhort, every way. But ſince all 
bodies ever keep the fame line, unleſs they are turn- 
ed out of their courſe by ſome exterior violence, or 
by the preſſure of their own interior weight; it 
muſt be granted, that ſome motions of the ſeeds, 
though inviſible to the eye, agitate thoſe motes or 
little bodies, and drive them to and fro in that 
manner; for the primary cauſe of all motion and 
agitation whatſoever, that is obſerved in things, 
is in the ſeeds themſelves. Thus we ſee that the 
Epicureans held, that the atoms were not only the 
firſt principles of things, but alſo the firſt cauſe of 
all motion. An impious belief, and condemned 
by the Chriſtian faith; which teaches us that God 
alone is the Crearor and firſt mover of all things. 

Ver. 125. When Democritus, as Plutarch tells 
us, lib. i. de Placit. Philoſoph. had given only two 
properties to atoms, bulk and figure; Epicurus 
beſtowed a third, weight: ar&yxn yap ( | va 
che,“ x,, IO 75 vi Bugs; WAnyi ine ut. 
It is neceflary that bodies thuuid be moved by 
their weight, otherwiſe they would not be moved 
at all, and beſides this, he endowed his atoms with 


other motion, xx] waziyxruuoiw, xx) xc] min of 


inclination and of ttruke, which two laſt, though 
preſt with a thouſand peculiar difficulties, yet be- 
cauſe they depend on the other motion x g- 
Ens, downwards, which proceeds from the weight, 
are likewiſe liable to all thoſe exceptions that may 
be made againſt that. Firil, then, that weight is 
not a property of atoms 15 evidently proved from 
the difference of weight in bodies : for take a cube 
of gold, and hallo it * through, and weigh it 
S 
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againſt a ſolid cube of wood of the fame dimen- ſolid bodies require, muſt leap backward ; but 
- fion; that gold, though it has loft half its matter, meeting with other deſcending atoms, their reſi. 


and conſequently half its wezght by the hollow, 
is twenty times heavier than the wood; from 
whence the conſequence is natural and eaſy. For 
if weight were a property of matter, it would be 
impoſſible that a hollow piece of gold ſhould out- 
weigh the wood, becauſe the wood cannot contain 
a ten times greater vacuity than that hollow. 
And this argument, if applied to the air, more 
| Nrongly concludes, becauſe that is lighter, eſpe- 
cially if we conſider that the air is a continuum, 
and not a congeries of particles, whirled about 
without any union and connection; for innume- 
rable experiments almoſt in all fluids evince the 
contrary, I ſhall paſs by thoſe Dr. Gliſſon hath 
propoſed, and content myſelf with one concerning 
the air, which may be deduced from the faithful 
trials of the honourable Boyle. The 38th of his 
- Continuation of his Phyſico-Mechanical Experi- 
ments ſufficiently evinces, that the exhauſted re- 
ceiver is quite void of all particles of air, which 
evidently proves (as little attention to the expe - 
riment will diſcover) that there is motus nexus, 
as Bacon calls it, in the air, which cannot be but 
in a continuum. The ſame may be proved in 
Vater from refraQtion; for why are not the rays 
diſturbed, if the parts are in motion ? When ex- 
perience tells us, that a little ſtirring with the 
finger troubles them. Not to mention, that this 
notion of fluidity, though embraced by the Ple- 
niſts, is inconſiſtent with their hypotheſis, an am- 
bient attending circle being not to be found in 
nature for each moving particle; and to paſs by 
the difficulties that preſs their opinion, who fancy 
reſt to be the cauſe of continuity, fince two ſmooth 
bodies, whoſe ſurface touch, and eternally reſt, 
will never make one continuum; my next argu- 
ment againſt the Epicureans is drawn from their 
own principles. For ſuppoſe weight a property of 
atoms, it is impoſſible the world ſhould be framed 
according to their hypotheſis ; for how could the 
higher atom deſcend, and touch the lower, when 
the moticns of both were equal? Nor can that 
little declination, that xuris au xg yxaeou 
(which the Epicureans are ſo bold to aſſume, con- 
trary to all ſenſe and reaſon, and which Plutarch, 
« de Anima Procratione, ex Timeo,“ declares as 
the great charge againſt Epicurus dg d, in- 
Ed yeuri xivnoiy be 7% per 6v70;, as alerting a new mo- 
tion without a cauſe} leſſen the diſhculty ; for, as 


Tully argues, if all atoms decline, then none of 


them will ever ſtick together; if only ſome, © hoc 
eſſet quaſi provincias atomis dare, quz rcQe, 
quz oblique ferantur,” that would be to pre- 
{cribs to atoms their particular offices, which of 
them ſhould not decline, and which move ob. 
liquely. But grant there could be a combina- 
tion, and grant that combination (which is im- 
poſſible) ſhould ſtop in ſome parts of the ſpace, 
yet from the very nature of weight, aud motion, 
it follows that the world, according to their hy- 
potheſis, could net be made in that order we 
now perceive it. For ſuppoſe this quiet frame ; 
the atoms that fall on it, as e laws of motion in 


[ 


lition is ſoon ſtopt, and fo they muſt deſcend a- 
gain, and then ſtriking, return, but not to ſo great 
a diſtance as before, becauſe the velocity of the 
deſcent was leſs ; and ſo the diſtance ſtill decreaſ- 
ing, the atoms in a little time muſt reſt, and only 
a vaſt heap of matter, cloſe, and moveleſs, muſt 
lie on that ſuppoſed quiet frame as its baſis, 

Ver. 127. Maleculæ:] This Latin word is a dimi. 
nutive of males, and ſignifies ſmall heaps or lumps 
of any matter whatever. Our tranſlator uſes it to 
expreſs no leſs than two verſes of his author; who 
ſays that the atoms firſt move of themſelves; and 


Inde ea, quz parvo ſunt corpora conciliatu, 
Et quaſi proxima ſunt ad vireis principiorum, 


then the concrete bodies, that are of the leaſt 
bulk or ſize, and that approach neareſt as it were 
to the exility of the principles (all which our in. 
terpreter has expreſſed no otherwiſe than by the 
word Molecule). | : 


ctibus illorum cæcis impulſu cientur, 


are moved by the inviſible blows they receive 
ſrom them. 

Ver. 128. The ſmalleſt bodies are moved firſt, 
and they move the greater; for the nearer any 
compound bodies approach to the unmixed ſim. 
plicity of their principles, the more eaſy they are 
to be put in motion, 

Ver. 134. To expreſs the celerity of his atoms, 
be brings an inſtance of the ſwiſtneſs of the beams 
of the ſun, and employs it in theſe twenty-ſeven 
verſes, as an argument 4 minore, The Epicureans 
believed that light conſiſts of ſmall particles that 
flow out of the ſun, who is the fountain of all 
light. Moreover, that theſe minute particles con. 
ſiſt of leeds agitated by various motions, whence 
the motion of thoſe minute particles muſt be re- 
tarded, and become more ſlow : and, laſtly, that 
they do not find an open pail.ge through the air, 
but make one, and are hindered in their flight by 
meeting with particles of the air. But that atoms 
are {imple bodies, not obſtructed by the motions 
of their own parts; and are moved through the 
free and unmoleſted void. And hence they con- 


clude, that the rays of the ſun being compoſed of 


a molt ſubtle contexture of atoms, which do not 
at all agree in the ſame motion, nor paſs through 
a ſpace entirely free and empty, ought to yield in 
ſwiftneſs to the atoms; which are wholly diſen- 
tangled from one ancther, and move through a 
ſpace altogether empty and unobſtructed by any 
matter whatever: xa} piv xa} & is vd xs (oct 
xa]% n,, &THvyT1oN Tav EvTixoNdvrwy (yevopinn, 
Wav O Wig ANTI iy @ALWNENT® , Su,. 
&c. Epicurus to Herodotus. 

Ver. 141. The very words of Cowley, in his 
hymn to the Light, Stanza 6. 
Swilt as light thoughts their empty career run, 
Thy race i; ſiniſh'd, when begun. 
Nor was he obliged to Lucretius for the thought, 
which our tranſlator has takeu wholly from him, 
not from his author, | 
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Ver. 145. 'That is to ſay, they paſs not through 
2 void that is altogether free and empty of all bo- 
dies : for the heat of the ſun paſſes through the 
air, which is full of atoms and other bodies; as 
winds, exhalations, &c. which reſiſt and retard 
the courſe of his rays; and this is what he means 
by the reſiſting force from without, ver. 150. 

Ver. 151. He means that the corpuſclesof the 
light and heat of the ſun paſs not through the 
whole air in an inſtant of time, nor ſingly one by 
one, but conglobed and entangled in one another, 
which muſt, of neceſſity, hinder the ſwiftneſs of 
their courſe. 

Ver. 158. No man will be ſo fooliſh as to pre- 
tend, that the atoms ſtop in the air to conſult and 
deliberate among themſelves which ſhall” go firſt, 
which ſecond, &c. This and the two following 
verſes, ſome of the editors of Lucretius have re- 
jected: others retain them, and interpret them as 
above, Whoever think fit to reject them, may 
give them what explication they pleaſe 

Ver. 161. In theſe ſeventeen verſcs, Lucretius, 
who is always arguing, though but very weakly 
againſt Providence, takes occaſion to deride the 
Stoics, who held matter of itſelf to be nnactive, 
and incapable to produce any thing : but that it 
is moved and diſpoſed to act, not by its own 
ſtrength and power, but by the Divine Mind. 
Theu he audaciouſly and impiouſly affirms, that 
matter, rude as it was, did make this world with. 
out any art or counſel, or deſign, and accompliſh 
all thoſe works which the ignorant and ſuperſti- 
tious vulgar aſcribe to wiſdom and providence. 
That pleaſure is the guide of the lite of man; 
that all things are ruled and governed by her di- 
reQivn, and that God neither made this world, 
nor any thing elſe for the ſake of man. And, 
laſtly, he promiſes to ſhow in another place, that 
the frame of the world is ſo artleſs, confuſed, and 
ill put together, as to evince itſelf to be a work 
altogether unworthy of the Divine Wiſdom. In 
the fifth book we ſhall ſee how he will keep his 
word with us: 


Quid dignum tanto feret hic promiſſor hiatu. 


Meanwhile, how much wiſer he. who ſaid, * Cœ- 
li enarrant gloriam Dei, et opera manuum ejus 
enunciat firmamentum,” Pial. xix. 1 When we 
ace any thing move, ſays Cicero, in fixed and re- 
gular motions, as the ſpheres, the ſeaſons, and 
many other things, do we doubt thoſe works are 
made without counſel and reaſon? When we con- 
lider with how wonderful a celerity the heavens 
are whirled around in ſo conſtant and never-fail- 
ing a manner, making and maintaining the uni- 
verſal viciſſitudes, to the preſervation and utmoſt 
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not even fire excepted, naturally aſpires, but is 
driven upwards by the force of other bodies, in 
like manner as the ſap riſes in trees, as blood guſh- 
es out of a wound, aud as a piece of timber mounts 
when it is plunged into water, , For, who doubts 
but that the ſame ſap, the ſame blood, and the 
ſame piece of timber would tend downwards in 
the void, though the ſap riſes up in the trees, the 
blood ſpouts out of the veins, and the timber e- 
merges and leaps, at leaſt half of its thickneſs, 
out of the water. Laſtly, he obſerves, that the 
rays of the ſun tend downwards, that ſtars, fiery 
meteors, and lightning, fall to the ground; and 
concludes, that fire is carried upwards, not by its 
own force, but by the impulſe of protruding bo- 
dies. And, upon this he lays the foundation of 
the double, that is to ſay, natural and violent mo- 
tion of his atoms Plutarch, t. Plac. Phil. cap. 
I2. x41 rd Fg@7% piv £73 Th Th ig i auyxgue 
usr 34gos ie. And dimplicius teaches that Epi- 
curus was of OPINION, 4T#y 04;4% Pu; Sov Ta 8 
Tz Br girige u:, Tz piigse va" ineivoy i 
N. To Gawd, 

Ver. 180. Here we may obſerve a ſilent anthy- 
pophora: for the pact anſwers beforchand the ob- 
jections that his adverſaries might urge againſt 
him. Bur it will be ſaid that fire moves upward : 
to which he anſwers: And plants and trees riſe 
upward likewiſe, by reaſon of the driving force 
ſrom beneath, which breaking out of the earth, 
compels them to grow by aſcent : and yet all 
ponderous things naturally, and as much as in 
them lies, fink downwards. 

Ver. 199. Though the weight of the flame na» 
turally ſtrives to depreſs and bring down the 
flame; yet the force and ſtrength of the ambient 
air compels and drives it upwards. Thus it yields 
to an element heavier and more denſe than itſelf, 
but is not borne upwards of its own accord. 

Ver. 203. Here ſome may be apt to think, that 
Epicurus, and Lucretius, who follows his opinion, 
are miſtaken ; for the ftars never fall. But by the 
word ſtars in this place, we are to underſtand a 
fatty, oleaginous and ſulphureous exhalation, which 
kindles in the air, and falls to the ground in a 
purple-coloured jelly. rgil has imitated this 
paſſage of Lucretius, and deſcribes the fall of theſe 
exhalations, Georg. i. v. 365. 


Sæ pe etiam Stellas, veñto impendente videbis 
P:cipites cœlo labi; noctiſque per umbram 
Flammarum longos a tergo albeſcere tractus. 


The ſeeming ſtars fall headlong from the ſkies: 
And ſhooting through the darknefs, gild the night 
With {weeping glories, and long trails of light. 


Ariſtotle iays, they are exhalations of the earth, 


benefit of all things, can we doubt that they are 
made and done without reaſon, nay, and without | 
an excellent and Divine reaſon and wiſdom too? 
de Natura Deor.“ lib. 2. | 
Ver. 178. He has already aflirmed, that all the 
ſceds tend downwards, and that all upward mo- 
won is violent. He, now, in thirty-two. verſes, 
urges the ſame again, and tcaches, that no body, | 


that are apt to take fire; and that being carried. 
up into the middle regions of the air, they kindle, 
by means of their being compreſſed by the cold of 
the circumfuſed air: and he calls this kind of ex- 
halation Eid,, and "Arg pvous, © diſcurſus et 
fluxus Steilz.” Anaxagoras held theſe meteors to 
be ſparkles that fall from the fiery region, Euna- 
pius in Aides, calls them, a r 7ivis drown, © Ef- 
| ___ - - | 
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fluentize quzdam Stellarum.” And the Arabs Sbi- 


bab, which the Commentator upon Uiugh Beigh's 
Fables, explains, © Stella quz nocte incedit ſicut 
ignis;“ and Stella Demones pellens;“ for the 
ancient Arabs and eaſtern people fancied falling 
ſtars to be fiery darts lanced from heaven, againſt 
the devils, or evil ſpirits of the air ; as the learned 
Golias has likewiſe obſerved in his notes upon 
Alfergan, p. 65. But Fromondus Meteor. lib. 2. 
cap. 3. deſcribes them, according to the ductrine 


of Ariſtotle, to be a fiery exhalation forced out of 


a cloud, and having the reſemblance of a true fal- 
ling ſtar. They are thought to come from the 
fame cauſe and origin as lightning, though they 
are not attended by thunder, at leaſt not perceiv- 
able by us : but they bear the ſame proportion to 
lightning, as the fire of a muſquet does to that of 
a cannon; for, as at a great diſtance we may ſee 
the fire of a muſquet, but ſcarce here its noiſe, 
though the fire of a cannon at the ſame diſtance is 
ſeen, and its noiſe plainly heard; fo by the rea- 
ſon of the exility of the exhalation, we hear not 
the noiſe when theſe fallen ſtars break from a 
cloud, as we do that of thunder that follows light- 
ning. Fromondus compares theſe meteors to our 
kind of fireworks. called rockets (though their 
motions be different, that of the one being forced 
upwards, the other downwards); which run in a 
train and fall in the manner of the ſtars. And, 
therefore, Pliny calls them “ Scintillas & Diſcur- 
ſus Stellarem,” and Ptolemy, *« Trajectiones:“ 
both which are expreſſed by Manilius in theſe 
verſes: 


Præcipites ſtellæ paſſimque volare videntur, 
Quum vaga per nitidum ſeintillant lumina mun- 
dum; 
Et tenuis longis jaculantur crinibus ignes, 
Exurguntque procul volucres imitata ſagittas, 
Arida quum gracili tenuatur ſcmita ſiio. 
| Lib. i. v. 845. 


Which Creech renders thus : 


And till, when wand'ring ſtars adorn the night, 
The falling meteors draw long trains of light: 
Like arrows ſhot from the celeſtial bow, 

They cut the air, and ſtrike our eyes below. 


Ver. 210 To do juſtice in this place to Lucre- 
tius, I muſt give the original text of this paſſage, 
which our interpreter has not faithfully rendered: 


Inud in his quoque te rebus cognoſcere avemus : 
Corpora cum deorſum rectum per inane feruntur 
Ponderibus propriis, incerto tempore ſerme, 
Incertiſque locis ſpacio decedere paulum, 
Tantum quod Momen mutatum dicere poſſis. 


To explain theſe five verſes, Creech beſtows but 
two: 

Now ſeeds in downward motion muſt decline, 
Though very little from th' exacteſt line. 


He has totally omitted,“ ince:-ꝰ o tempore ferme, 
Incertiſque locis ;** which words, nevertheleſs, have 
a ſignification, and that too of great importance 
in this place: for what Lucretius ſays is this, that 
the atoms, when by their own weight, they are 


— 


borne downwards through the void in a direct 
line, do at ſome time or other, but“ incerto tem- 
Pore,” at no one fixed and determinate time, and 
in ſome parts of the void likewiſe, but © incertis 
locis, not in any one certain and determinate 
place of it, decline a little from the direct line by 
their own ſtrength and power; but ſo, neverthe- 
leſs, that the direct motion can be ſaid to be 
changed the leaſt that can be imagined. Inſo- 
much that he inſinuates, that his atoms are moved 
as animals; which appears more evidently, ver. 
259. where ſpeaking of the voluntary motion of 
men, he uſes almoſt the very ſame words, 


Declinamus item motus, nec tempore certo, 
Nec regione loci certa, fed ubi ipſa tulit Mens, 


Thus this inveterate enemy of Providence, beſtows 
only not a mind, only not a will on his ſtupid and 
ſenſeleſs atoms. But, to proceed to the explica- 
tion of this declining motion. 

The poet has diſputed at large of the ſeeds na. 
tural motion downwards, and violent upwards, 
Now, from whence can that violent motion pro- 
ceed but from ſtroke ? but the ſeeds being heavy, 
and therefore deſcending through the void in a 
direct line, and with equal ſwittneſs, could never 
meet, never overtake one another, ſo that nothing 
could be generated whatever; and nothing would 
exiſt but empty ſpace, and inviſible principles. 


Deſertum præter Spatium, et Primordia cæca. 
| Lucretius. 


The opinion of Democritus laboured under this 
defect: for, as Plutarch ſays, de. Placit. Philo. 


ſoph.“ lib. i. c. 23. he acknowledged only one 


ſort of motion ; x«|/4 7any*y, for ſo it ought to be 
read, not xa 7Auyiov, as is manifeſt from Cicero, 
who, in his Book of Fate, ſays, © Quandam vim 
motus habebant, impulſionis, quam Plagam ille 
appellat, a te Epicure, gravitatus et ponderis.” 
Formerly, they {rhe atoms] -had a motion of 
impulſe, which he ( Democritus) calls ſtroke : but 
you, Epicurus, gave them a motion of heavinels 
and weight. Epicurus, therefore, held two forts 
of natural motion: one perpendicular, the other 
declining : dd cin Th; x, 70 dj 174 wnv, T1 
T9 xaTE Pughy num, © Plutarch. de Placit. Philo. 
lib. 1. cap. 23. Now, this motion of declination 
was thought neceſſary, becauſe, otherwiſe the 
atoms could never have met together; and, con- 
ſequently, there could have been no generation of 
any thing whatever. Cicero, in 1. lib. de Fin, 
Cenſet | Epicurus] © illa folida ac individua Cor. 
pora Materiæ ferri ſuo deorſum pondere ad lineam: 
hunc naturalem eſſe omnium Corporum Motum. 
Deinde ibidem homo acutus cum illud occurreret,ſi 
omnium deorſum è regione ferrentur, et ut dixi, ad 
lineam, nunquam fore ut Atomus altera alteram 
poſſet attingere : itaque attulit rem commenti- 
tiam: declinare dixit Atomum perpaulum, quo ni- 
hil poſſet ficri minus. Ita effici Copulationis, et 
Complexiones et Adhæſiones Atomorum inter fe, 


ex quo efficeretur mundus, omneſque partes mun- 


di, quæque in eo ſunt,” Epicurus was of opinion, 


| that thole indivifible and ſolid bodies are carried 
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downwards in a direct line by their own weight; 
that this is the natural motion of all bodies : but 
at the ſame time, he ſagaciouſly reflected, that if 
all the atoms deſcended by their own weight in a 
ſtraight line, they would never reach or touch one 
another. He, therefore, being put to his ſhifts 
for another invention, aſſerted that they decline 
ſome ſmall matter in their deſcent ; but ſo very 
little, that nothing can be leſs : and that from this 
declination proceed the conjunctions, unions and 
adheſions ot the atoms to one another, and among 
themſelves : by which means was made the world 
and all its ſeveral parts, and whatever things are 
contained in it. This opinion Lucretius explains 
in zo verſes; and firſt, in theſe fix verſes, teaches, 
that this declining motion mult be granted, other- 
wiſe the ſeeds would be moved like drops of rain, 
always apart and disjoined from one another. 
There would be no blows, and the atoms would 
never combine and join together : the conſequence 
of which would be, that there could be no com- 
pound bodies. 

Ver. 216. Lucretius adheres ſo obſtinately to 
this a R, wagiyzrow, motion by declination, 
that he will by no means ſuffer it to be extorted 
from him'; and, therefore, he ſharply inveighs a- 
gainſt thoſe who believe that the heavier ſeeds, as 
they deſcend through the void, can overtake and 
ſtrike the lighter ; inſomuch that there is no necd 
of his pretended declination in their deſcent ; he 
aſſerts, that all ſeeds are alike ſwiſt, and that they 
are hurried through the void with an equal velo- 
city : and, therefore, thoſe that follow; can never 
overtake thoſe that are before them. But he grants 
that the medium through which they paſs, may 
contribute to the haſtening or retarding of their 
motion; and that bodies of the ſame matter, but 
different in weight, when they fall from above 
downwards through water, or through the air, 
are not alike ſwift, which is falſe; but he will 
have the. motion to be the ſwifter, the more free 
and empty the place is, through which the bodies 
move; ſo that where the ſpace is moſt void and 
empty, there the motion muſt conſequently be 
moſt ſwiſt; and be there ever ſo many motions, 
or things moving in that ſpace, they are all of a 
like ſwiftneſs. 

Ver. 234. Having confuted the opinion he laſt 
propoſed, he concludes in theſe fix verſes, that the 
atoms decline in their motion; but ſo little, that 
nothing can be Jeſs : nay, not ſo much as that they 
can be ſaid to be moved obliquely : for the ſenſes 
themſelves teach us, that heavy things when they 
tend downwards, make not their deſcent in an 
oblique motion ; but the ſame ſenſes cannot per- 
fuade, that heavy things do not decline in the 
leaſt ; ſince the declination is ſo ſmall that it can- 
not be perceived. And. therefore, ſince the ſenſes 
are not repugnant to it, and that the generating 
of things, which could never be done at all with» 
out that motion, indiſpenſibly requires it, we muſt, 
of neceſſity, admit a declination of the feeds in 
their deſcent, Here, too, eur tranſlator has omit- 
ted theſe two verles of his guthor, 
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Sed nihil omnio reQa regione viai 
Declinare, quis eſt, qui poſſit cernere, ſeſe ? 


And yet they contain a part of the argument, as 
the reader may obſerve by the explication I have 
given of them. 

Ver. 236. It is modeſt in the poet to aſk of us 
to believe only this; and yet he might with equal 
reaſon have inſiſted on the moſt oblique motion 
that can be imagined. If he apprehends the judg- 
ment of the ſenſes, away with theſe importunate 
judges, and ſor once let them ſuffer themſelves ta 
be impoſed upon. This requeſt would be no leſs 
reaſonable than the other. Beſides, even this de- 
clination is invented at pleaſure: for as Cicero tells 
us in the firſt book de Finib. © Ait declinare Ato- 
mos fine cauſa, quo nihil rurpius eſt Phyſico : Et 
illum motum naturalem omnium ponderum & re- 
gione inferiorem locum petentium fine cauſa eri- 
puir Atomis, Nec tamen id cujus cauſi hc ſecerat 
aſſecutus eſt : Nam, five omnes Atomi declina- 
bunt, ſive alize declinabunt, aliz ſuo motu tecte fe- 
rentur ; primum erit hoc. quaſt provincias Ato- 
mis dare, quz reQe, quz oblique ferantur : deinde 
cadem illa Atomorum, in qua etiam Democritus 
hæret, turbulenta Concurſio hunc Mundi ornatum 
efficere non poterit.” Epicurus ſays, the atomg 
decline without cauſe, than which nothing is more 
unbecoming, more unworthy of a natural philoſo- 
pher ; and has, without any reaſon likewiſe, taken 
from them that motion which is natural to all 
heavy bodies, that deſcend in a ſtraight line from 
a higher to a lower place: but neither has he 
gained the point for the ſake of which he invent- 
ed all this. For either all the atoms will decline, 
and none will ever-cleave and ſtick together, or 
ſome only will decline, while the others deſcend 
perpendicularly, as they nattirally ought to do. 
And this is, in the firſt place, to preſcribe to atoms 
their ſeveral duties and offices; which of them 
ſhall deſcend in a ſtraight line, which obliquely z: 
and in the next place, ſuch a turbulent and con- 
fuſed concourſe of atoms, the ſhelf on which De- 
mocritus likewiſe run aground, could never make 
this beautiful and regular frame of the world. 

Ver. 240. In the following 4t verſes, Lucretius 
contends yet farther for the declining motion of 
his atoms, All men feel within themſelves, that 
ſome of their motions are voluntary, Every one 
perceives a liberty in himſelf, and does not, with- 
out good reaſon, conjeQure the like freedom to be 
in other animals ; for he ſees that they do not 
perform their motions at a certain time, nor in a 
certain order; but vary them as they liſt, and live 
as they pleaſe themſelves. Nay, when the barri- 
ers of the liſts are thrown open on a ſudden, we 
only not ſee the will of the courſer ſtarting to the 
race, and running even before his limbs are in 
motion. Upon hearing the firſt ſhout he pricks 
up his ears, and the inward motion of his mind is 
hurried ſorward, while the ſpirits that are to be 
conveyed through the nerves into the ſeveral joints, 
and members of his body afſemble more flowly ; 
and with greater diſſienlty obey the eager mos 
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tions of his mind. Beſides, when we are compel- 
led to act by any exterior or foreign force, ſome- 
thing, | know not what, lies hid within us, that 
reſiſts and oppoſes that compulſion. And we 

lainly perceive a difference within ourſelves, and 
ſeem to do another thing when we act of our own 
accord, than when we are compelled and moved 
to action by any exterior and foreign force, But 
from whence proceeds this liberty? Search the 
ſeeds themſelves; nothing like it is concealed in 
them. The chain of neceſſity and fate is faſt link- 
ed together by the ſtraight and direct motion of 
the principles, from their ſtriking one another, if 
they can ſtrike, unleſs they decline, the ſame ne- 
ceſſity follows. The declination therefore of the 
atoms only remains to which our liberty can be 


Plutarch, in the Treatiſe de At. Solert. teach- 
es us, that this doctrine of the declining motion 
of atoms was firſt broached by Epicurus, zs &; 
r F d TUxn vag¹,νLöj) ], xa} 767” nuiv wh ù H- 
77 I.. And that the reaſon why he ſet up this opi- 
nion, was, becauſe he feared that if no other mo- 
ticn were allowed to atoms but that which they 
naturally, and of neceſſity have, by their own 
weight, we ſhould not be free agents in any thing, 
fince our mind would be moved in ſuch a manner 
as it would be compelled to move in by the mo- 
tion of the atoms. But Cicero in his Treatiſe of 
Fate, blames Epicurus for this fooliſh opinion, in 
theſe words : © Epicurus ab Atomis petit præſi- 
dium, eaſque de via deducit, et uno tempore ſuſ- 
cipit duas res inenodabiles: unum, ut fine cauſa 
fiat aliquid, ex quo exiſtet ut de nibilo quippiam 
| fiat; quod nec ipſi, nec cuiguam Phyſico placet : 
alterum, ut cum duo individva per inanitatem fe- 
runtur, alter um, è regione moveatur, alterum de- 
elinet.“ Epicurus fled for refuge to the atoms, 
and leads them out of their way: and by ſo doing, 
ſubjects himſelf to two difficulties that can never 
be lolved. One, that any thing can be done with- 
out a cauſe : from whence it follows, that every 
thirg may proceed from nothing ; which neither 
himſelf, nor any natural philoutopher will allow: 
the other, that when two indiviſible bodies are 
moved through the void, one of them ſhould 
move in a direct line; the other by declination. 
And the ſame author farther evinces the vainneſs 
of his opinipn, by ſhowing it to be wholly need- 
leſs; and that the freedom, of will in animals 
proceeds from another cauſe. © Ad Animorum 
motus voluntarios non eſt requirenda cauſa exter- 
na; Motus enim ve luntarius eam raturam in fe 
continet, ut ſit in noſtra poteſtate, bobiſque pare- 
at: nec id fine cauſa: ejus enim cauſa. ipfa eſt 
Natura.”* We nced not ſeek an external cauſe for 
the voluntary motions of the mind ; for voluntary 
motion contains within itſelf ſuck a nature, that 
it is in our power, and is obedient to us; and this 
too not without a cauſe, for nature herſelf is the 
cauſe of it. Lib. de Fato. Thus, even in Cicero's 
opinion, any antecedent external cauſe takes away 
liberty. But freedom of will does not require an 
antecedent external cauſe to make it move; ſince 
it has the cauſe of its motion within itſelf. There- 


fore, Lucretius has no reaſon to aſcribe the voltun ; 
tary motions of men, or of irrational animals, to 
the exterior motion of atoms, ſince they proceed 
from the very nature of the free mind. It is well, 
however, that Lucretius owns that all our actions 


are not the effects of neceſſity or fate; but he was 


in the wrong to impute this freedom to the de- 
clining motion of his atoms. 
But ſince the Epicureans acknowledge the liberty 
of the will, we may take it as a ſuppoſition already 
granted, and without any farther proof, make uſe 
of it in our diſpvtes againſt them: but, becauſe it is 
of great conſcquence, and is the foundation of Se- 
neca's and Plutarch's diſcourſes, ** Cur Bonis ma- 
le, et Malis bene,” why good men are afflicted and 
why villains proſper, it deſerves ſome confirmation, 
The liberty of the will is a power to chooſe, or re- 
fuſe any thing after that the underſtanding bath 
conſidered it, and propoſed it as good or bad. This 
is that rd 3@ S of Epictetus; and, as he calls it, 
trgubiger, inwauroy, Grigiunoaicey free, not ſub. 
ject to hindrance or impediment. And Adrian 
delivers it as his doctrine, æ rg:aigtow Zeig 
mixioz 321 Our will not Jupiter himſelf can 
fetter. Epicurus calls it 75 wap 1uas: and that ſuch a 
power belongs to every man, is evident from the 
general conſent of mankind; for every man finds 
ſuch a power in himſelf, and thence proceeds this 
agreement ; it is the foundation of all laws, of all 
rewards and puniſhments. For it would be very 
ridiculous for a prince to command a ſtone not to 
fall, or break it for doing fo. Origen declares, 
pings iev pv . e, Ae wy hs x Thy 


Minos, after he had granted that all men act ac. 
cording to the determination ot fate, 4 izugw 
inirats yourdiy) v4 , Which ordains every 
man's actions as ſoon as he is burn; and the com- 
paſſionate philoſopher, who would have all cffen. 
ces forgiven, produceth this argument: & yag ix- 
aer &prerplavciy 15.3.4 Tin mate xanuſuacpivoy, tor 
none ſin willingly, but ate forced. But more, this 
may receive a particular confirmation from every 
man's experience; for let him deſcend into himiclf, 
he will find as great evidence ſor the liberty of bis 
will, as for his being, as Cartes delivers; though 
he is extremely miſtaken, when he tells us in a 
metaphyſical ecſtaſy, A quocunque ſimus, et 
quamtumvis ille fit potens, quantumvis fallax; 
hanc nibilominus in nobis libertatem eſſe experi- 
mur, ut ſemper ab 1is credendis quæ non plane 
certa ſunt et explorata, poſumus abſſ inere, atque 
ita cavere, ne unquam erremus: From whom- 
ſoe ver we have our being, and how potent or de- 
ceitful ſoever he be, yet we find within ourſelves 
this liberty, that we can abſtain from believing 
thoſe things that are not evidently certain, and cx- 
perimenta;ly tried ard proved to be ſo: and be fo 
aware of ourſelves as never to be miſtaken : for 
what does he in this but determine the extent of 
that power, of whoſe bounds he is altogether ig- 
norant? and place this cogitation beyond his 
reach, whoſe power to deceive is infinite, and 
his will equal to his ability, But let us all conſi- 


| der cut uſual actions, and we ſball find every ont 


cia and Lucian ingeniouſly makes Soſaſtrus baffle 
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s demonſtration. For let a thouſand men think Ver. 249. Here the poet takes occaſion to ex- 


on any thing, and propoſe it to my choice, I will 
embrace or reje& it according to their deſire, 
which neceſſarily proves my liberty; unleſs theſe 
thouſand, or perhaps the whole world, were de- 
termined to think on the ſame thing I was to 
act. For my part, if any one would take the bit 
and bridle of fate, I ſhall not envy him the ho- 
nour, nor be very willing to blind myſelf, to have 
the convenience of a guide, Let Velleius think 
it a commendation for Cato to be good, ** quia 
aliter eſſe non potuit,”” becauſe he could not be 
otherwiſe; and Lncan agree with him in his ſen- 
tence : I ſhould rather be freely ſo. 

This is oppoſed by thoſe who imagine the ſoul 
material, aud therefore all her actions neceſlary ; 
becauſe matter once moved will (till keep the ſame 
motion, and the ſame determination which it re- 
ceived, which muſt needs deſtroy all liberty, and 
evidently proves the Epicurean hypotheſis to be 
inconſiſtent with it. Others urge preſcience, and 
think themſelves ſecure of victory, whilſt the De- 
ity is on their ſide. The weakneſs of the ſurmer 
opinion will, hereafter, be diſcovered; 2nd Car- 
tes has ſaid enough to ſilence the latter objection, 
His difficultatibus nos expediemus, fi recurdemur 
mentem noſtram eſſe finitam, Dei autem poten- 
tiam, per quam non tantum omnia, quæ funt, aut 
eſſe poſſunt, ab æterno præſcivit, ſed etiam, voluit, 
ac præordinavit, eſſe infinitam, ideoque hanc qui- 
dem a nobis ſatis attingi, ut clare et diſtinciè per- 
cipiamus ipſam in Deo eſſe, non autem ſatis com- 
prehendi, ut videamus quo pacto liberas homi- 
num actiones indeterminatas relinquat. Liberta- 
tis autem, & indiſſerentiæ quæ in nobis eſt, nos 
ita conſcios efſe ut nihil fit quod evidentiùs & per- 
fectiùs comprehendamus. Abfurdum enim eiſct, 
propterea quod non com prehendimus unam rem, 
quam ſcimus ex natura ſua nobis debere eſſe in- 
ei mprebenſibilem, de alia dubitare quam intime 
comprehendimus, atque apud noſmet ipſos ex pe- 
rimur.” We may extricate ourſelves from theſe 
difficulties, if we reflect that our mind is ſinite; 
but that the power of God, by which he not only 
ſorekne w from all eternity all things that are, or that 
can be, but like wiſe willed and preordained them, 
is infinite; and therefore, that it is enough ſor us 
plainly and diſtindtly to perceive 2nu know that 
ſuch a power is in God: and though we cannot 
ſo fully comprehend the extent of it, as to ſee 
how and by what means he leaves the free ac- 
tions of men undetermined, yet we are ſo con- 
ſcious of the liberty and indifference that is with- 
in us, that we comprehend nothing more perfect. 
ly, nor with greater evidence. For it would be 
abſurd, becauſe we do not comprehend one thing, 
which we know ought iu its nature to be incom- 
prehenfible to us, to doubt concerning another, 
which we entirely comprehend, and experience 
within ourſelves, 

Ver. 244. For as Cicero, de Fato, ſays, fate is 
only Ag, Or ovuriory airiu Tire yin, and they 
who introduce a fixed and eternal ſuccefſion of 
Guſes, deprive the mind of man of all its free- 


com and liberty, and ſubject it to the inevitable 
vecelity of fate. 


plain the voluntary motion of animals. Firſt, the 
mind is willing, then it collects the ſpirits which 
are always abedient to its will, and conveys them 
through the nerves into the members, cheriſhes 
the languid and weak ſpirits, and ſupplies new 
and vigorous. Thus the animal is moved, and its 
motion continued. | 

Ver. 266. In theſe twelve verſes the poet illuſ- 
trates the voluntary motion of animals, which he 
has explained, and makes a compariſon between 
that and a violent or conſtrained motion. For 
when we are moved by a violent motion, we feel 
an exterior force: but when we move ef our 
own accord, we perceive no ſuch thing. Beſides, 
our will reſiſts and oppoſes an outward force, and 
lometimes even overcomes it: whence it appears, 
that there is ſome inward principle of motion en- 
tirely free, and not bound or compelled by any 
ncecſſity. : 

Ver. 262. So far are we from giving conſent to 
this violent exterior force, that on the contrary, 
the mind refiſts it, und yields with reluQtancy. 
Ariſtotle in the third of his Etbics gives this 
definition of a violent and compulſive motion: 
« Eft Notus violentus, cujus Principium extrin- 
ſecus eſt, nihil ad juvante eo, quod agit. That is 
a violent motion, whoſe principle and cauſe pro- 
ceed from without, the movent, or thing moved 
contributing nothing to it. 

Ver. 267. Something.) He. means the will that 
is ſeated in the heart. 

Ver. 270. At the command of the will a ſubtle 
matter, that 15 to fay, the ſpirits fly, &c. 

Ver. 272. ln theſe nine verſes he at length 
concludes for the motion by declination from the 
freedom of will, which cannot proceed from 
ſtroke; for motion by ſtroke is an outward force, 
which is wholly contrary to all liberty, and even 
deſtructive of it. Weight, though it be an inward 
priuciple of motion, yet fince it always 'tends 
downward, and in the fame manner, is no leſs an 
enemy to liberty, than ſtroke itſelf. Therefore 
declination only remains, which being made nei- 
ther at any certain time, nor any certain place, 
avoids that neceſſity of which both weight and 
ſtroke are the cauſe, and. vulinks the chain of 
deſtiny. 5 

Ver. 274. Whence proceeds the freedom of 
will; i.e. the deciining motion of the atoms is 
the cauſe of it. Cicero, in the firſt book of the 
Nature of the Gods; © Epicurus cum videret, ſi 
* atomi in inferiorem locum ferrentur ſuopte pot» 
dere, nihil fore in noſtro poteſtate, quod illarum 
motus eſſet certus et neceſſarius, invenit declina- 
* tionem, ut hanc neceſſitatem effugerit. When 
Epicurus ſaw, that if the atoms were moved 
downward by their own weight only, and had no 


other motion whatever, nothing would be in our 


power; becauſe their motion would then be cer- 
tain and neceſſary, he invented declination to a- 
void this neceſſity. 

Ver. 277. I take this paſſage, of which by the 
way, the interpreters ſay nothing to be very difh. 
cult, and this to be the meaning; nothing is made 


of nothing; therefore freedom of will proceeds 
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from ſomething z m_ that ſomething is, we 
muſt now inquire. 
the ſeeds; one natural, which is downwards, and 
eeds from weight; the other violent, which 
upwards, and occaſioned by ſtroke. Now it is 
' manifeſt that all things are not made by ſtroke, 
becaufe ſome motion proceeds from weight. But 
ſince the motion that proceeds from weight is na- 
tural, and keeps due on always in the ſame tenor, 
it is no more favourable or conducive to liberty, 
than the motion cauſed by ſtroke. Nothing, 
therefore, can prevent the mind, which conſiſts 
of ſeeds, from being determined by a certain in- 
ward neceſſity, that is to ſay, by the motion that 
proceeds from weight, but the declination of the 
ſeeds, which motion of theirs being made in no 
certain nor determinate place, nor at any certain 
or determinate time, can alone be the cauſe of li- 
berty, or freedom of will, 
Ver. 280. Lucretius ſays, 


Id facit exiguum clinamen principiorum 
Nec regione loci certa, nec tempore certo. 


In this diſputation for the declina: ion of his atoms, 
this is the third time that our et has repeated 
theſe words, nec regione loci certa, nec tem- 
& pore certo, and as often too has our tranſlator 
omitted them; even though they are an eſſential 

of the argument, and the main ſupport of it. 
Fer if the declination were made at a certain time, 
and in a certain place, the neceſſity would be e- 
qually inevitable. And of this he himſelf was af- 
terwards aware, as may be ſeen in his explication 
of theſe paſſages in his Latin edition of this au- 
thor; where he has given them the ſame inter- 

etation that I have done in theſe annotations. 

Ver. 281. Lucretius has already taught that 
| ſeeds are not liable to change; and now in theſe 
thirteen verſes he aſſerts, that the univerſal maſs 
of matter can never increaſe or diminiſh ; for not 
one feed dies, whereby a gap might be made in 
It, and no new ſeed is introduced, whereby it may 
become more cloſe ; but it remains always the 
fame. Then he affirms that the motions of the 
ſeeds are immutable; that they have always 
moved in the ſame manner they now do, and will 
always continue in the ſame motion to all futu- 
rity. And therefore, that whatever things have 
been produced herctofore, the like things may 
alſo be produced now. For where the ſame ſeeds, 
and the: ſame weight, always remain, and where 
no external force can be introduced, there too the 
fame motion that proceeds from that weight, muſt 
of neceſſity be alſo. 

Ver. 294. Leſt any one ſhould obje& againſt 
Lucretius, that the ſenſes themſelves overthrow 
this opinion of the perpetual motion of the a- 
toms; for if the univerſal matter be agitated, how 
comes it to paſs that the all, the v 274», ſeems 
buried in ſo profound a tranquillity. The poet 
avſwers in theſe twenty-five verſes, that this ob- 
jection is very weak; for the wotion of the ſeeds 
mult of neceſſity be imperceptible, ſince the ſeeds 
themſelves are inviſible to the ſharpeſt ſight. Then 


he adds, that the motiong even of ſenſible things | 


here is a twofold motion of 


often cannot be perceived by the eyes of ſuch ay 
behold them from afar ; which he illuſtrates by 
the example of ſheep friſking up and down on the 
ſide of a hill, and of an army moving to and fro 
in a plain, He means the whole maſs of all 
things; the univerſe. 

Ver. 296. The atoms of which all things are 
compoſed. | 

Ver. 313. We have an excellent deſcription of 
this in Sir R. Blackmore's K. Arthur: 


The various glories of their arms combine, 
And in one fearful dazzling medley join. 
The air above, and all the fields beneath 
Shine with a bright variety of death. 

The ſun ſtarts back to ſee the plains diſplay 
Their rival luſtre, and terreſtrial day, 


Ver, 319. He has diſputed at large of the ſoli- 
dity of the atoms, and of their properties, weight 
and motion, that proceed from it. He is now go- 
ing to treat of another of their properties, which 
is figure, and this relates to their ſize or magni- 
tude; for figure is the bound and manner of 
magnitude. And firſt, he aſſerts in eight verſes, 
that atoms are of different figures ; not that their 
ſhape is diſcernible to the eye any more than 
their magnitude, which is imperceptible, as has 
been ſaid already: but becauſe their different figu- 
ration may be made evident by ſeveral arguments. 
Epicurus in Plutarch teaches that atoms, D xen 


* nuale A $1494, have proper figures that are 


diſcernible to the eye cf reaſon. And in the epiſtle 
to Herodotus ; r &[ope Toy 0wpdwy xxl pig, if uy 
Ts al ouyxgioeys yivula T4 eig d dt d ν,qu 
554 Tay da põgeige TWY GxNþETWY & (yas d˙ν yivieIm 
Ta; reraiſas diapigas in Tay aviuy (perhaps 4|ouwr) 
nA ru WELD 1p par vav. 

Ver. 323. In the firſt place, he teaches that ſeeds 
are of different figures; becauſe it is not likely 
that thoſe corpuſcles, being infinite as they are, 
ſhould be all of the ſame figure. Conſider any 
things whatever, the greater their number is, the 
greater too, for the moſt part, is the variety of 
their figures; and therefore, what we ought to 
believe likewiſe of the atoms. 

Ver. 327. Secondly, in theſe fix verſes he argues 
for the different figures of his atoms, from the 
various ſhapes and figures of all natural things 
that are compoſed of them ; as men, beaſts, birds, 
fiſh, &c. : 

Ver. 328. This is certainly a very proper epi- 
thet for fiſh; though Ariſtotle, and ſome others, 
will not allow all fiſh to he mute, 

Ver. 333. Thirdly, he ſhows in twenty-five 
verſes, that this different figuration is very mani- 
feſt and viſible, not only in all kinds of things 
taken collectively, but even in the individuals of 
the ſame kind; tor among brute beaſts the dams 
know their young, and the young their dams, 
only by their different ſiguration. Then he illuſ- 
trates this argument with an elegant and lively 
deſcription of a cow paſſionately bemoaning the 
loſs of her ſacrificed calf; to which he laſtly adds 


a hint of the agnition that lambs bave of their 


mothers. 
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Ver. 349. Of the maternal affetion of beaſts 
to their young, ſee Oppian "Akavr, a. ver. 724. 
and Ovid, Faſt. 4. ' 

Ver. 358. In the four firſt of theſe ſeven verſes 
he teaches, that the ſame ſpecial, or, as they call 
it, individual difference may be diſcerned by any 
who attentively conſider them, not only in the 
ſtalks and cars, but in the very grains of corn, in 
ſhells aud the like; and in the three laſt verſes 
he concludes, that the ſeeds themſelves, ſiuce they 
are not made by any artiſt, after one and the 
ſame ſhape and form, ought no leſs than the reſt 
of things to be adorned with various and different 
figures, 

Ver. 365. He proves that this contention for 
the variety of figures is not vain and uſeleſs, but 
ever neceſſary for the explication of ſeveral phe- 
nomenons of nature; and from thoſe very phe- 
nomenons he fully proves the variety of the figures 
of his atoms. And firſt, in ſeven verſes he teaches 
why the fire of lightning penetrates things more 
eaſily, and with greater force than the fire that 
proceeds from oil, pitch, wood, &c. which is be- 
cauſe the fire of lightning conſiſts of {mall and 
ſubtle ſeeds ; but thoſe of the fire that comes from 
oil, &c. are thicker and more blunt. Thus ſome 
ſceds are leſs than others, according to the doc- 
trine of Lucretius. 

Ver. 366. He means that penetrates more ca- 
fily, for lightnipg lets out the wine, and leaves 
the veſſel unhurt ; ſpares the ſcabbard, and melts 
the ſword within it; and does ſeveral other won- 
derful things of like nature, which our fires will 
not do, 

Ver. 372. In theſe four verſes he teaches that 
this diverſity of figures is the cauſe that light 
pierces through horn, and that water tops un its 
lurface. 

Ver. 374. Here Lucretius acknowledges, that 
ſome ſeeds are leſs than others, though he aſſert- 
ed before that all ſeeds are leaſts: yet he contra- 
dicts not himſelf, for by leaſts, the Epicureans 
mean only bodies that are ſimple and ſolid, and 
therefore indiviſible. ö 

Ver. 376. In theſe ſix verſes he demonſtrates, 
that ſome ſeeds are not only bigger than others, 
but that ſome are hooked and branchy, while o- 
thers are ſinooth and round. For the reaſon why 
wine paſſes through a ſtrainer ſooner than oil, is, 
hecauſe the ſeeds of oil are full of hooks, and 
therefore the texture of the principles being more 
intricate and perplexed, they are not ſo eaſily 
looſened and disjoined, to paſs through the holes 
of the ſtrainer, 

Ver. 382. In theſe ten verſes he urges the ſame 
thing in an argument taken from the different taſte 
of things. For milk and honey are ſweet, becauſe 
they conſiſt of little bodies formed in ſuch a man- 
ner, that when they are poured upon the organ of 
the taſte, and are entering into the little pores of 
it, they are exactly fit for thoſe ſmall paſſages, 
and thus they gently and ſmoothly touch the or- 
gan, and pleaſingly affect the taſte, But worm. 
wood and centaury are bitter and ſharp, becauſe 


ks little bodies of which they are made, are form. 


ed in ſuch a manner, that when they come to en- 
ter into the little pores of the organ, they bear no 
proportion with them, and thus prick and hurt 
the particles of it, and tear and wound the organ 
itſelf, And hence it is reaſonable to conj: ure, 
that ſweet things are compoled of ſmooth and 
round principles; and bitter things of ſeeds that 
are rough and full of hooks. 

Ver. 384. Rue. | Lucretius mentions not rue. but 
centaury, which is indeed a very bitter herb : the 
French call it fiel de terre, gall of the earth: it 
had its name from Chiron the Centaur, who firſt 
diſcovered the virtues and uſe of it: for as he 
was handling the arms of Hercules, he chanced ta. 
wound himlelf in the foot with an arrow, and 
cured the wound by the application of this herb; 
of which ſee more in Pliny, lib. xxv. c. 6. 

Ver. 385. In like manner, whoever eats of the 
herb ſardon is ſaid to die of a diſtorted mouth; 
for that herb contracts the nerves of the mouth, 
and cauſes a violent grinning and laughing, fel- 
lowed by death. Hence the proverb, Riſus 
Sardonius,” is ſaid of thoſe who laugh without 
cauſe, and when they have more reaſon for ſor. 
row than for joy. 

Ver. ;92. He has hitherto been ſpeaking of 
ſweet and bitter taſtes, and now he teaches, in 
ſeventeen verſes, that things are picaſant or un- 
pleaſant to the other ſenſes likewiſe, for the ſame 
reaſon, that is, becauſe the ſeeds of which they 
are compoſed are imooth and round, or rough and 
booky, Thus in grateful and pleaſing ſounds, 
{mells, and colours, we mult acknowledge the 
ſeeds to be ſmooth and round, but in ungrateful 
and offenſive, hooky and'rough. 

Ver. 400. He alludes to the cuſtom of the an. 
cients in ſtrewing the ſtage with ſaffron and other 
flowers, when plays were to be acted. Horace 
in the epiſtle to Auguſtus : 


Recte necne crocum floreſque perambulet attz 
Fabulam ſi dubitem, &. 


. 
And this they did to delight the audience with 
the fragrancy of odours. 

Ver. 409. Becauſe there are ſome objects that are 
not altogether ſo offenſive as to wound the organs 
of the ſenſe, as bitter things do; nor ſo grateful 
as to delight and pleaſe them, as do the things 
that are ſweet, but rather tickle and affect them, 
with a ſort of inoffenſive pain, if I may ſo call it, 
we are to believe that the ſeeds of ſuch things 
are not entirely ſmooth and round, nor hooky 
and rough, but that they are ſhaped with angles 
jutting out, ſo that they may ſometimes gently 
prick and tickle; but cannot wound and tear, 
Fhis opinion the poet has included in five verſes. 

Ver. 413. Here our tranſlator has not fully ex- 


preſſed his author, whoſe words are, 


Fecula jam quo de genere ſt, inulzque Sapores. 


The fœcula and the inula were two ſauces of the 
Romans: The firſt of them, the fœcula, was an 
acid ſauce, whoſe chief ingredient was indeed the 


lees of wine, (and the word properly ſigniũies the 
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lees or dregs of any liquid), as Turnebus ſays on 
this paſſage of Horace: 


acria circum 


Rapula, lactucæ, radices: qualia laſſum 


Pervellunt ſtomachum, ciſer, halec fœcula coa. 
Lib. ii. Sat. 8. 


The other, the inula, was a ſweet ſauce, made of 
the ſweetiſh bitter root cf the herb inula, ele- 
campane; of which ſee Columella, lib. xii. cap. 
46. Horace too makes mention of it in the place 
above-cited : a 


_ Erucas virides inulis ego primus amaris 
Monſtravi incoquere. 


Now Lucretius ſays, that the reaſon why the fœ- 


Cula has an acid taſte, and the inula as it were a 


ſweetiſh bitter, is, becauſe they do not confiſt of 
atoms that are wholly rough, or wholly ſmooth, 
Þut of ſuch as are of a nature between both, and 
have minute angles whoſe points are blunted, and 
therefore rather tickle the organ of the taſte, than 
Hurt or wound it. 

Ver. 414. In the laſt place he comes to th: 
ſenſe of touch; and in thirteen verſes reackes, 
that the objects of that ſenſe are differently figur- 
el; becauſe heat and cold affect the organs in 
different manners. For Epicurus held, that ſince 
the ſeeds of fire are pungent, and prick the 
ſenſe, they muſt of neceſſity have ſome prominent 
angles; and that the ſeeds of cold have a trigo- 
nical or pyramidal ſigure; that is to ſay, their 
fGgure conſiſts of four triangular faces. This we 
find in the epiſtle to Pythocles, where giving the 
reaſon of ice, he ſays it is made x ix#aiyiv wiv rs 
rig pes x nuaſicum ix Th alot, cg d Tay oxak- 
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N h Ruby Tay TuSTuv 7250xgi7, When the orbicu- 
lar corpuſcles (that are the efficient cauſes of heat) 
are driven out of the water, and when thoſe of a 
trigonical and acutangular ſigure, that are in the 
ſame water are compreſſed together, or when ſuch 
corpuſcles come from without, and join themſelves 
to the water. Plutarch too is of the ſame opi- 
nion in the treatiſe, © De primo Frigido Then 
he deſcribes the touch; the darling ſenſe of the 
Epicureans, and the ſeveral kinds of it, not with- 
out ſome tranſport and exultation of mind. 

Ver. 421. [he ſeeds being tumultuouſly mixed 
together, confound the ſenſe, becauſe they are 
in a fort of commotian and uproar. 

Ver. 427. He has hitherto been proving the 
diverſity of the figures of his atoms from the dif. 
ferent motions which the objects excite and cauſe 
in the organs of the ſenſes: he now brings other 
arguments to the ſame purpoſe, taken frem the 
firmneſs, as well as from the fluidity of things. 
For ſome ſeeds have little hooks and claſps, by 
which they catch and hold faſt one another ; and 
the little empty ſpaces being filled up as much as 
poſſible, they have not the liberty of mutually 


_ diſentangling themſelves, and getting free from 


one another; and thus they compoſe the firm and 
hard bodies of braſs, iron, ſtones, and the like, 
Other particles are ſmooth, and approaching to en 


LUCRETIUS. 


orbicular figure, and of theſe are compoſed alt 
fluid bodies; for the ſmooth and round particles 


will not join to others, yield to the leaſt thruſt, 


are always in motion, and rolling up and down 
from place to place. 

Ver. 430. A diamond is eſteemed the hardeſt 
of all ſtones, and ſcarce any blows can break it, 
Pliny, lib. xxxvii. c. 4. ſays of it, © Incudibus de. 
prehenditur ita reſpuens ictum, ut ferrum utrim- 
que diſſiliat.“ It is fo proof to blows, that beat 
it on an anvil, and the iron on both ſides will 
give way to its hardneſs, 

Ver. 435. In theſe ſix verſes, he ſays, there are 
ſome bodies we may reckon in the number of 
fluids, as ſmoke, miſt, flame, &c. which may be 
diſſipated and diſſolved with the Alighteſt ſtroke, 
and therefore do not conſiſt of hooky ſeeds en- 
tangled with one another, Yet theſe very bodies 
hurt and prick the ſenſes ; for miſt and ſmoke of- 
fend the eyes; and flame penetrates hard things, 
and paſſes even through ſtones and rocks, there« 
fore they are not compoſed of principles entirely 


ſmooth and round, He, for this reaſon aſſerts, 


that they are made partly of acute principles, 
Our tranſlator has omitted the three laſt verſes 
of this argument, which are as follows: 


Non tamen hzrere inter ſe, quod quiſque videmus 
Sentibus eſſe datum: facile ut cognoſcere poſſis 
Non e perplexis, ſed acutis eſſe elementis. 


Lambinus rejects them likewiſe, and aſſerts them 
to be needleſs, for which Faber commends him, 
and adds, that they cannot be of Lucretius, The 
other editors, Nardius, Fayus, &c. retain them; 
and ſo too does even Creech himſelf in his Latin 
edition, but only wiſhes for another word in lieu 
of ſontibus, in which he ſeems too critical and hard 
to pleale, I take the verſes to be not only not 
uſeleſs, but even neceſſary; and am of opinion, 
that Lucretius was in the right, and ought to af. 
firm, as he does, that ſince thoſe fluid bodies af- 
fe& and penetrate into hard, they are compoſed 
of pungent, penetrating, and acute principles, no 
leſs than of ſmooth and round : for the atoms that 
are either ſmooth or round cannot prick, offend, 
nor eaſily penetrate into bodies; “nec tamen hæ- 
rere inter fe,” &c. nor do their particles nevet- 
theleſs adhere and mutually ſtick ro one another, 
as the particles of thorns do; inſomuch, that from 
thence you may rightly conjecture, that all thoſe 
things that are ſo ſyvon and caſily diſſipated, are 
not compoſed of principles that are hooked, en- 
tangled, and perplexed among themſelves ; but of 
acute, 


Non è perplexis, ſed acutis eſſe elementis : 


And this is the meaning of this paſſage, which 
has ſo much employed the interpreters. 

Ver. 441. There are other fluids that are both 
bitter and ſharp: for inſtance, the water of the 
ſea. And the poet aſſerts, in theſe fourteen verſes, 
that all ſuch things are compoſed partly of ſmooth 
and round principles, from whence they have 
their fluidity ; partly of ſharp and rough, from 
which they derive their tartueſs and bitternels. 
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Laſtly, he demonſtrates, that bodies of that na- 
ture are made of particles different in figure, be- 
cauſe they may be ſeparated. For, ſtrain ſea- 
water through ſand, it loſes its ſharp particles, 
and becomes ſweet, ſo that it retains only its 
ſmooth and round principles. 

Ver. 455. What he here undertakes to prove, 
is this: The atoms vary in their figure, and in 
their bigneſs too, as is proved already, But yet 
that variety is not infinite, though it be indefi- 
nite or incomprehenſible, This he proves, firſt 
in nineteen verſes, from the minuteneſs of the 
ſeeds, which he has before demonſtrated : for to 
make an infinite variety of figures, the maſs of 
ſome of the ſeeds muſt of neceſlity be immenſely 
great, ſince an immenſe magnitude only is capable 
of an immenſe variety of figures. If you would 
change the figure of a body, tranſpoſe its parts, 
and as many different poſitions as it can receive, 
ſo many different figures there will be. Attempt 
to do the like with an atom, turn and tranſpoſe 
every way the parts that can be conceived in it, 
and you will find only a finite variety of figures 
in ſo ſmall a body. Epicurus taught, that the 
figures of the atoms are incomprehenſible, but not 
infinite, d, 74 exnuale d. dum Grigiantia, 
is &rege, ſays Plutarch, de Placitis Philoſoph. 
lib. i. c. 3. And Epicurus himſelf writes thus to 
Herodotus ; 'ATezar Tei; himPogti; fr &TAG; 4Tage 
ien, A grovev G7Tg2ia nr], & pn WAKE Tis Th Toi 
piyidiviv & T3.4; eig A regen AY, AA d ri iv TW 
#:17 4119 α yu ame gas irn die εEν,,ud va ley, 

Ver. 462. He does not mean that you ſhould 
add two, three, or more parts; but ſuppoſe it to 
conſiſt of three or more, that is to ſay, of a de- 
finite number of parts, each ſiguration requires a 
peculiar poſition of the parts. Now the parts of 
any finite magnitude may be tranſpoſed fo many 
ways, that no new way ſhall remain to change 
the poſition from what it had becu in before, for 
otherwiſe there would be till new and new parts 
even to an infinity ; from whence the magnitude 
might at length be conceived to be infinite ; but 
nothing of this can be in an atom, which is too 
little even to be ſeen. 

Ver. 474. He brings another reaſon, in theſe 
lixteen verſes. If we grant ſtill other and other 
igures, even to an infinity, no external qualities 
of natural things would be certain and determin- 
ed, ſince they might be ſo diverſified by a new 
aguration, that at length there might ariſe'a bet- 
ter than every beſt, and a worſe than every 
worſt, Garments of the moſt precious colours, 
the ſweeteſt odours, ſounds, and taſtes, might be 
ſurpaſſed by others, and would be no longer in 
eſteem, while the things that ſeem now moſt of- 
lenſive and diſpleaſing, and to which we are moſt 
averſe, would be valucd above worſe chan might 
wile daily, 

Ver. 479. For ſwans, when they are near their 
death, are ſaid to ſing very iweetly, Thus Mar- 
tal, lib, xiii. Epig. 77. 


Dulcia deſecta modulatur carmina lingua 
Caitator Cycnus funeris ipſe ſvi. 
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The mournful ſwan, thus when his death is nigh, 
In tuneful ſtrains ſiugs his own elegy. 


But Pliny denies it, © Olerum morte narratur 
flebilis cantus falſo, ut arbitrer, aliquot experi- 
mentis,“ lib. x. cap. 20. See the note on Book iii. 
ver. g. | 

Ver. 486. Though our interpreter here men- 
tions the ſenſe of ſmelling, yet he, at the begin- 
ning of his argument, ſays, * Has et contemptus 
odor myrrh,” the odour of myrrh would be 
contemned, which Lucretius there alleges as an 
inſtance of an object of that ſenſe, 

Ver. 488. No bigber.] That is, from either ex- 
treme, either of worſt or beſt. Nor can there be 
an infinite number of things between cither ex- 
treme, becauſe every thing is incloſed within cer. 
taiu bounds, and can neither enlarge itſelf into an 
infinite magnitude, nor contract itſelf into an in- 
finite littleneſs; ſo neither can the goodneſs of 
things be improved to an infinite, nor the badneſs 
of things be impaired to an infinite. 

Ver. 490. In theſe ſeven verſes, he confirms 
his foregoing arguments, becauſe, ſays he, things 
are generally determined and bounded by their 
contrary qualities, which are ſo extreme that 
though they may indeed have middle degrees, 
yet they can have no degree whatever without 
or beyond themſelves. Lambine interprets this 
of the zones; but I rather think our tranflatar in 
the right, and that Lucretius meant to ſpeak of 
the moit intenſe power and force of fire and froſt, 
which are the extremes that bound the middle 
degrees of heat and cold. For fire is the moſt 
hot. and froſt or ice the moſt cold of all things. 

Ver. 497. Having proved the different figures 
to be finite, he now adds, in ſeven verſes, another 
of Epicurus's opinions, which is, that the ſeeds of 
a like figure are infinite in number; that the glo- 
bous are infinite, the oval infinite, the pyramidal 
incnite, and in like manner of all the other fi- 
gures. Then he adds a reaſon for this opinion, 
from the infiniteneſs of the atoms which he has 
proved before, For, ſince the different ſorts of 
the figures are finite, it is evident, that if the 
atoms contained under each fort were finite in 
number, there could be no infigity of atoms in 
the univerſe, Epicurus writes to the ſame pur- 
poſe in the epiitie to Herodotus : Rad idr 3} 
T%NUATICWV ETKY; GTEg i four, & y r Ev 
en To wntke ro dopuuwy drag, & wh GThls 4 
ien ci xxl ixz5m Ts TynmaTCNv e024. 

Ver. 504. Gaſſendus has omitted the four fir 
of theſe verſes, as being improper to the explica- 
tion of the argument: and indeed we may diſ- 
penſe with the want of them, if we take Lucre- 
tius to be diſputing ſtill concerning the figures of 
his atoms; but if we conſider the particular ar- 
gument that follows, they ſeem even neceſſary. 
For he has juſt proved the infinity of the atoms 
under each figure: but foreſeeing an objection 
hanging over his head, and that it might be the 


| better underſtood together with the anſwer, he, 


in theſe four verſes, gives notice to the reader 
what he is to expect: aud certainly our tranſla- 
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tor was in the right to retain them. But to re- others decreaſe and die? from whence it muſt 
turn to the explication of Lucretius, who, in theſe | be concluded that the ſeeds of a like figure are 
thirty-three verſes, firſt objects againſt what he | infinite in number. 


has been already arguing, that the atoms under 
certain figures may ſeem to be finite, becauſe we 


ſee that ſome animals are more ſcarce and fewer | figures; and now, in ſour verſes, he teaches, that 


in number than others: to which he anſwers, 
that the animals that are ſcarce in one country 
abound in another. For inſtance, that there are 
many elephants in India, though he ſcarce ever 
ſaw one at Rome. In the next place, that grant- 
ing there were but one only thing of one certain 
kind in the world, yet unleſs the-atoms of the 
ſame figure were infinite, that only thing could 
not be born, nor grow. And, laſtly, he brings a 
compariſon to illuſtrate this aſſertion and as it is 
difticult to find a ſimile more clegantly expreſſed, 
ſo we can never meet with one more properly 
applied. For what can better repreſent the per- 
petual motion of his atoms, than the diſturbed 
and reſtleſs agitation of the ſea, 

Ver. 511. A region of Aſia, where there is 
great plenty of elephants, as there is likewiſe in 
Africa, though none are bred in Europe. Pliny, 
Nat. Hiſt. lib. vii. cap. 10 and Polybius, lib. v. 
ſays, that in Indi: the houſes, and even the ſtalls 
of their beaſts were encloſed with the trunks of 
elephants. And who knows not that the chief 
ſtrength of the Indians conſiſted in their ele- 
phants, by the help of which they defended bath 
themſelves and their country. 

Ver. 525. Cowley in his Davideis ſeems to 
have imitated this paſſage of Lucretius : 


The ſea itſelf ſmooths her rough looks awhile, 
Flatt'ring the greedy merchant with a ſmile : 
But he whoſe ſhip-wreck'd. bark ſhe drank before, 
Sees the deceit, and knows ſhe would have more. 


Ver. 536. Lucretius ſtruggles hard for the in- 
finiteneſs of his atoms, the figures of which he 
will have to be very various, and thoſe of each 
ſhape to be infinite, which laſt aſſertion is the 
greateſt abſurdity imaginable. For infinite atoms 
muſt fill all the ſpace that is, becauſe if there be 
any place that can receive another, there may be 
conceived an addition to the former number; and 
therefore to ſay it was infinite is abſurd. And 
this proves that the infinite atoms of Epicurus 
can be nothing elſe but a vaſt heap of dull move- 
leſs matter, coextended, with the infinite ſpace. 
And how then could the world be made, how 
theſe various alterations of bodies, all which pro» 
ceed from motion, is difficult to be conceived. 
And this likewiſe preſſes the hypotheſis of Cartes 
and his indefinite matter, as a little application 
will diſcover, X 

Ver. 537. Theſe ten verſes contain an argu- 
ment that is a neceſſary conſequent of the former. 
If we grant the feeds of one ſort of figure to be 


Ver. 549. He has hitherto been proving the 
infinity of atoms; under all the ſeveral ſorts of 


things cannot be compoſed of ſeeds of one and 
the ſame tgure; and that the various qualities of 
things proceed from the variety of the ſeeds, 


which muſt neceſſarily produce a variety like- 


wiſe of contexture. And this, indeed, he ſuffi. 
ciently proves in ſeveral places. 

Ver. 551. In theſe fix verſes, he brings his firſt 
argument from the earth, which none will deny, 
conſiſts of ſeveral forts of ſeeds, if they confider 
the ſprings that bubble, and the flames that burſt 
out of its howels, together with what variety of 
trees and plants it produces, and that it ſupplies 
nouriſhment to man and beaſt. For all thoſe 
things cannot proceed from ſeeds of the ſame 
magnitude, weight, and figure. Then in fixry 
four verſes he ſubjoins many things concern» 
ing the earth : how the ancient poets feigned 
her to be the mother of the gods, and called her 
Cybele; he deſcribes the ornaments of the god- 
deſo, explains the myſteries of the whole fable, 
derides the ſuperſtition of it, and at length falls 
foul upon Providence itſelf. 

Ver. 554. As Hecla, Veſuvius, and other 
mountains, which, as well as Etna, eject flames, 
a convincing proof that there are ſubterra can 
fires, and thoſe too great and many, as appears 
likewiſe by the Vulcanian iſlands, and by the hot 
baths and fountains that break out of the earth 
in many places; and which, as Vitruvius, lib. ii, 
rightly obſerves, could not be,“ ſi non in imo 
haberent aut de ſulphure, aut de alumine, aut bi- 
tumine ardentes maximos ignes :” in which words 
he briefly declares the cauſes of them. To which, 
as a farther proof, not to mention divers others, 
may be added earthquakes, ſome of which moſt 
certainly derive their original from theſe ſubter. 
ranean fires Whoever deſires to be farther ſa- 
ti-fied touching this matter, may conſult Pliny, 
I. ii. c. 106. The Epicurean animadverſions of 
Gaſſendus, and particularly Kircher in his Mund. 
Subterran. lib. iv. 
upon this ſubjeR, in his treatiſe de Montium In- 
cend. and the accurate diſquiſition of Alphonſus 
Borellus, in Hiſtoria et Meteorologia Incendi. 
Arnai Anno 1669. Of Atna, ſee Book I. ver. 

744 and Book VI. ver. 646. . 

Ver. 557. The earth, which produces all things, 
is ſaid to be the mother of the gods, of men, and 
uf beaſts. Holy rites are inſtituted to her, which 


! Lucretius applies partly to natural, partly to mo- 
ral philoſophy. Thoſe which relate to Jupiter he 


ö 
| 


finite, then the things that are compoſed of thoſe | 
| 


| 


finite ſeeds, when they once come to be diſſolved 
ſhould never be reſtored. If the ſeeds were finite, 
we ſhould in vain expect the growth aid genera- 
tion of things. And what is more certain then 


that ſome things are born, and grow; and that 


propoſes as a ſubje& worthy of deriſion; but ſhe 
is delervedly owned as a goddeſs, for the reaſons 


he enumerates in theſe forty-nine verſes, in Which 


he tells us why men gave the earth the name of 
Magna Parens, great mother, and why ſhe was 
worſhipped as a goddeſs : and he takes occaſion 


to explain the ceremonies that were obſerved . 


in the myſteries of that great mother, 


See likewiſe Ittigius expreſsly 


* 
1 
4 


gives the reaſons of thoſe rites. The ſame cere- 
monies are likewiſe mentioned by St. Auſtin, de 
Civit. Dei, lib. vii. c. 24. and Arnobius, lib. iii. 
adv. Gent ſays, © Quidam è vobis terram, quod 
cunctis ſufficiat animantibus victum, magnum ma- 
trem eſſe dixerunt.” Some among you called the 
earth the great Mother, becauſe it ſupplies all 
animals with food and nouriſhment. 
So Virgil, En. vi. ver. 784. 


—— Qralis Berecynthia mater, 

Invehitur curru Phrygias turrita per urbes, 
Læta deſim partu, centum complexa nepotes, 
Omnes cœlicolas, omnes ſupera alta tenentes. 


n pomp ſhe makes the Phrygian round, 
With golden turrents on her temples crown'd : 
A hundred gods her ſweeping train ſupply ; 
Her offspring all, and all commagg the ſky. 
: Dryd. 
Inf palace at Rome, belonging to the family of 
Caſhnra, there is to be ſeen to this day the fol- 
lofing inſcription : 

' DOMUS ZATERNA FLAVIZ CHRYSYDIS 
LABERIA FELICIA SACERDOSs MAXIMA 
MATRIS DEUM, M. I. 


Ver. 569. Virgil ſpeaking of this great mo- 
ther, ſays, 
— inc fida ſilentia ſacris, 


Et juncti currum dominz ſubiere leones. 
An. iii. v. 112 


dhe ſecret rites and ceremonies taught, 
And to the yoke the ſavage lions brought. 
Dryden. 
Ver. 562. Macrobius Saturnal, lib. 1. cap. 21. 
« Hxc Dea leonibus vehitur, validis impetu at- 
que fervore animalibus ; quz natura cœli eſt, cujus 
ambitu aer continetur, qui vehit terram.“ This 
goddeſs is carried by lions, impetuous and fiery 
animals; of which nature is the heaven, within 
whoſe circumference is contained the air that car- 
_ ries the earth. (Ss 


Thus too Claudian : 


Et qui perpetuo terras ambitque vehitque, 
Nec premat incumbens oneri, nec ceſſerit aer. 


And Lucan: 


— Dum terra fretum, terramque levabit 
Acr—— 


To which Ariſtophanes, in Nubib. likewiſe al- 
Judes ; | 

'N diæxiſ dvaꝶ Epirou] u. 3s ies Thy n purines, 
And, indeed, if this opinion were to be examined 
into, according to the decrees of nature, rather 
than to the doArines of the poets, it would appear 
ridiculous to philoſophers. Yet Pliny, who was 
zdmitted into the ſecrets of nature, as far as any 
of the Latins, viſibly ſavours this belief: Hujus 
zris vi ſuſpenſam cum quarto aquarum Elemento 
librari medio ſpatio tellurem, ſays he, lib. i. Nat. 


Hiſt, cap. 5. And Achilles Tatius, in Arat, Phæ- 
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nomen. illuſtrates the liberation or ſuſpenſion of 
the earth in the following manner: Put,“ ſays 
he, © one ſingle ſheet of millet, or any other ſmall 
grain whatſoever into a bladder, and by blowing 
the bladder full of air, the ſeed or grain will be 
carried up and remain in the middle of it. Aſter 


| the ſame manner, the earth being on all ſides 


forced by the air, ſuſpends poiſed in the midſt of 
it.” See Turbenus, I. Adverſar. 4, c. 17. where 
he explains theſe verſes of Ovid. he, 


Et circumfuſo pendebat in acre Tellus , 
Ponderibus librata ſuis, Mata. J. 1. 


ver. 565. Thus too Ovid, 4 Faſt, 


Our huic genus acre leonum 

Præ beat inſolitas ad juga curva comas ? 
Deſicram: cœpit: feritas molita per illam 

Creditur: id curru teſtiſicata ſuo eſt. 


Ver. 578. The Romans had ſeveral ſorts of 
crowns or garlands, which it was the cuſtom to 
give as tokens or badges of honour, to ſuch as had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves in any action, or done 
any ſignal ſervice to the republic. Among the 
reſt there was the © Corona Muralis,”” the Mural 
Crown, which was given by the emperor, or 
neral of an army, to him who firſt ſcaled the walls 
of a town that was beſicged. It was made of gold, 
and had ſpikes that imitated the battlements or 
pinnacles of walls and towers. Ovid, in the place 
above cited, gives the ſame reaſon why the an- 
cients crowned the image of the carth with a 
Mural Crown: 


Turrifera caput eſt onerata figura z 
An primis turres urbibus illa dedit ? 


Ver. 574 Cybele, the mother of the gods, way 
daughter of Minos king of Crete, and wife of Sa- 
turn. The ancients called her by ſeveral names. 
|, Cybele, either from Cybelus, a hill in Phrygia, 
where, in her infancy, the was expoſed to wild 
beaſts ; or from xe, which ſignifies to throw 
and ſet upon the head, becauſe of the frequent 
turning and fantaſtic motions of their heads, which 


ner prieſts were obliged to obſerve and practiſe 


in her rites and ceremonies; and it is probable 
ſhe had this name from both; for the Greeks cal 
led her Ku3{an, and ken. II. © Ops: quod 
ipſius auxilio vita conſtet,” ſays Macrobius, be- 
cauſe the life of all things is preſerved by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the earth. III. Rhea, from zi, to 
flow, becauſe the earth abounds with all good 
things. IV. Berecynthia, from Berecynthus, a 
caſtle of Phrygia, on the banks of the river Saga- 
ris, or a hill of Phrygia, of the ſame name, near 
the river Marſyas. V.“ Veſta, à vehendo, be- 
cauſe the poets feigned her to be carried in a cha- 
riot. VI. Peſſinuntia, from Peſſinus, a city 

Phrygia where ſhe was honoured, VII.“ Fauna 
a fevendo,” becauſe the earth is beneficial to all 
animals. VIII. “ Fatua 2 fando,” becauſe, as the 
ſame Macrobius ſays, infants never ſpeak till they 
can ſet their feet to the earth. XI. Pales, be- 
cauſe ſhe was the goddeſs Paſtorum and Pabulo- 
rum, of ſhepherds and paſturage. X. Dindyme 
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& Dindymene,” from Divdymus, a mountain of 
Phrygia. Virgil. 


Alma Parens Idæa Deum, cui Dindyma cordi, 
Turrigeræque urbes, bijugique ad frzna leones. 
Zu. 10. v. 252. 


XI. „ Idza Mater, from Ida, a hill and town of 
the ſame name in Phrygia, where her rites were 
firſt inſtituted. XII. Phrygia Mater ;”* becauſe 
ſhe was generally worſhipped throughout that 
country. But Faber on this paſſage of Lucretius, 
gives another etymology to theſe two laſt names 
of the Great Mother, and diſſents from all others, 
and even from Lucretius himſelf, Theſe are his 
words , ſignifies mountainous and woody 
places, as we find in Heſychius, Euſtathius, and 


* Herodotus in Melpomene, Sect. 259. whence e, 


is uſed to ſigniſy wood or timber for building. 
Now, men firſt fed upon acorns; the oak was 
their ſtorehouſe, and ſupplied them with provi- 
ſions: from hence, therefore, the mother of the 
gods was called Idæa. But aſter the uſe of wheat 
was invented, ſhe was called Þ2vy:z, Phrygia ; for 
they were wont, geiyeu, to parch their wheat. 
We may obſerve that Lucretius ſays, theſe appella- 
tions were given her from the ancient ceremo- 
nies of her myſteries: to which I add out of Vir- 
gil and others, that thoſe ceremonies were firſt 


| brought from Crete to the ſhores of the Helle- 


Cpont : but the Cretans had all theſe cuſtoms and 
Tites from the Syrians. Thus Faber, to whoſe 
opinion many things might be objeCted, if it were 
worth the while ; but what ſhould we be the worſe, 
if we were ignorant of all the etymologies of the 
heathen gods? I will only add, that the image of 
this Idæan mother was brought out of Phrygia to 
Rome, at the time when Hannibal infeſted Italy. 
For the Romans had fourd in the books of the 
Sibyls, that they ſhould be able to drive away 
their foreign enemy, if the Idzan mother were 
brought to Rome: upon which M. Valerius Le- 
vinus, Cæcilius Galba, Cn. Tremellus Flaccus, 
and M. Valerius Falco, were ſent into Phrygia, 
and to them king Attalus gave the image of the 
Idæan mother, which they brought into the city: 
and this was only a rough unpoliſhed ſtone which 
the Phrygians worſhipped ſor the Idæan mother. 
T. Liv. Lib. 2. Ovid. Faſt. 4. 


Conſulitar Pzan : Divum que accerſite Matrem, 
Inquit; in Idæa eſt invenienda jugo: 
Mittuntur Proceres: Phrygiæ tunc Sceptra tenebat 


: Attalus, &c. 


Ver. 575. Phrygiaſque catervas—Dant Co- 
mites,” ſays Lucretius; and with our tranſlator's 
leave, he ſhould not have made them all women ; 
for, no doubt but both ſexes aſſiſted at the pro- 
ceſſion. Fayus is as much miſtaken the other 
way; for he calls them legions, as if they were 
regular and armed troops. i 

Ver: 576. Pbrygia.] i. e. Dry or burning; from 
@2vyev, torrere, or from Fhrygius, a river that 
divides it from Caria; or from Phrygia, the daugh- 


ter of Cycrops. A country in Aſia, bounded with 


Caria, Myſia, Lydia, and Bithynia : it is divided 


into the Greater and the Leſſer, which laſt called 


Troas, was of old the kingdom of the Trojans, 
Ver. 578. The prieſts of Cybele were called 
Galli, from Gallus, a river of Phrygia; of whoſe 
waters they had no ſooner taſted, than they were 
' ſeized with madneſs, and made eunuchs of them- 
ſelves. This ſtory, how ſtrange and ridiculous 
ſocver it may ſeem, is related by St Jerome, 
And Tertullian in Apologetico, Sect. 25. calls the 
! venerable and reverend high-prieſt of this goddeſ;, 


Archigallus, Archeunuch. See more of them in 
Ovid, Faſt. 4. where he calls them Semi-mares, 
half men. 

Ver. 582.. He beſtows divinity on the mothers, 
of whom we puny creatures are born; and aſſerts, 
that the children who are guilty of undutiſulneſs 
or impiety towards their parents, are unworthy 
to be parents themſelves. | 

Ver. 582. The Phrygian muſe was a ſort of 
enthuſiaſtic harmony, and very proper to excite 
the paſſions of the mind, and to ſwell the ſoul to 
rage and fury. Macrobius in his ſecond book on 
the dream of Scipio, chap. 3. ſpeaking of the 
power and force of muſic, ſays, Ita ominis habi- 
tus animæ cantibus gubernatur, ut & ad bellum 
progreſſi & item receptui canatur; cantũ & ex- 
citante & rurſus ſedante virtutem : dans ſomnis 
adimitque ; nec non curas & immittit & retrahit : 
iram ſuggerit, clementiam ſuadet, corporum quo- 
que morbis medetur. And all who are conver- 
lant among authors, meet with ſo many inſtances 
of the amazing effects of harmony, that there is no 
room to doubt of the truth of them. Timotheus, 
by muſic, inflamed Alexander to what degree he 
pleaſed, and cooled him again as eaſily; which 
Dryden deſcribing, ſays, admirably ; | 


Pleas'd with the ſound, the king grew vain, 

Fought all his battles o'er again, 

And thrice he routed all his ſoes, and thrice he 
flew the ſlain. 

The maſter ſaw the madneſs riſe, 

His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 

And while he heav'n aud earth defy'd, 

Chang'd his hand, and check'd his pride. 


A muſician in Denmark, by the ſame art, enraged 
king Ericius even to the ſtriking of all his friends 
about him. Pythagoras taught a woman to ſtop by 
the ſame means the furyof a young man, who came 
to ſet her houſe on fire; and his ſcholar Empedocles 
hindered another from murdering his father, when 
the ſword was drawn for that purpoſe. The 
fierceneſs even of the nature of Achilles was al- 
layed by playing on the harp ; for which reaſen 
Homer gives him notking elſe out of the ſpoils of 
Eetion. Damon, by mufic, reclaimed wild and 
drunken youths to ſobriety and temperance ; and 
Aſclepiades reduced even ſeditious multitudes to 
temper and reaſon, And thus, too, theſe effemi- 
nate prieſts of Cybele were animated by their 
Phrygian arts to cut and hack their own fleſl1, 38 
our poet obſerves of them, v. 594. Many more 
examples of this nature may be ſeen in Gronovils, 
Lib. II. Obſervation. cap. 1. Nor is it wonderful, 
that ſadden paſſions ſhould be raiſed and ſuppreſ- 
1 ; 
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fed by muſic; (for which reaſon, Pindar ſays to 
his harp, r @ix@z]ov x$g2v1iy oeimvrs, thou quench- 
eſt the raging thunder); but that it ſhould cure 
ſettled diſeaſes in the body, is what. we ſhould 
hardly beligve, if we had not both human and di- 
vine teſtimony for it. Plin. lib. 28. cap. t. Dix- 
it Homerus profluvium ſanguinis vuluerato ſemore 
Uiyſſem inhibuiſſe Carmine: Theophraſtus chi 


adlicos ſanari; Cato prodidit luxatis membris car- 


men auKiliari, Mar. Varro podagris“ Where the 
word carmen muſt be underſtaod as joined with 
muſical notes. For the cure of the ſciatica, The- 
ophraſtus commends the Phrygian muſic upon 
the pipe; and A. Gellius for giving eaſe to it, 
« ut memoriz proditum eſt,” ſays he, as it is re- 
ported. Apollonius in his book de Miris, ſpeak- 
to this purpoſe : it deſerves admiration, what The- 
ophraſtus writes in his treatiſe of Enthuſiaſm, that 
mulic cures many paſſions and diſeaſes both of the 
mind and body. Kzdamig rcirobupin;, gigs. xa, rH; 
nl pnugo iywuivas The oiavoins ixohreu;, Ihom yes 
rei & xalnvnou nai ixinde xai ina iny., And 
the ſame author witneſles that many in his time 
eſpecially the Thebans, uſed the pipe for the cure 
of ſeveral diſeaſes: and this Galen calls a 
#7 Tire, © ſuper loco affeRto tibia canere,” or 
« Joca dolentia decautare. So Zenocrates is ſaid 
to have cured madmen, Terpander and Arion di- 
vers other maladies. 
ample of David, (which we find in 1 Sam. xvi). 


— - Vhoſe lyre did Saul's wild rage controul, 
And tun'd the harſh diſorders of his ſoul, 


we ſhonld hardly be convinced of this phyſic, un. 
leis in the particular cure of the tarantiſm: the 
experiments of which are too notorious to be de- 
nicd or eluded; and therefore afford a probable 


argument, that other diſeaſes might naturally be 


expelled ſo too; but that we ha ve either loſt, or not 
ot found out the art. For the explication of the 
reaſon of theſe ſurpriſing eſſe ts of muſic, the ma- 


gicians fly to their Calcodea; the Platouiſts to 


their Anima Mundi; the rabbies to fables and 
prodigies too trivial to deſer ve repeating. Baptiita 
Porta, in his Natural Magic, ſeems to alcribe it to 
the magical powæ of the inſtrument, rather than 
of the muſic : for he ſays, that madneſs is to be 
cured by the harmony of a pipe made of helle- 
bure ; becauſe the juice of that plant is held good 
for the ſame purpoſe: and the ſciatica, by a mu- 
fical inſtrument made of poplar, becauſe of the 
virtue of the oil that is extracted from that tree, 
in mitigating thoſe kinds of pains. But theſe, add 
many ſympathetical experiments are ſo falſe, that 
we have reaſon to wonder at the negligence, or 


rather impudence of thoſe that report them. | 


Picus Mirand. ſays, that muſic moves the ſpirits to 
act upon the ſoul, as medicines do to operate upon 
the body; and that it cures the body by the ſoul, 
as phyfic does the foul by the body. But the 
true natural reaſon may be, that in the ſame man- 
ner as mulical ſounds move the outward air, ſo 
that does the inward, and that moves the ſpirits, 
and they the humours, which are the ſeats of diſ- 
tales, by condenſation, rarefaction, diſſipation, o 
TxANs, II. * 


But were it not for the ex- 


| 


—— — 
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expulſion of yapours, and by virtue of the ſympa · 
thy of proportion, which allies them to man. 


Thus they our fouls, thus they our bodies win, 
ot by their force, but party that « within : 

Ihus the ſtrange cure on our ſpiit blood apply'd, 
Sympathy to the diſtant wound does guide: 
Thus when two brethren itrings are ſet alike, 
Lo move them both, but one of chem we ltrike, 

| Cowley. 
But for the producing of the deſired effect Kir- 
cherus requires four conditions. I. Harmony. II. 
Number and proportion. III Efficacious au pa- 
thetical words joined with the barmony, which, 
by the way, were fully and diſtint', underſtood 
in the muſic of the ancients. Ani, 1V An adapte 
ing of all Heſe to the conſtitution, n peſit tion, and 
inclination of the patient. Of which, and all 
things on this ſubject, his book De Arte magna 
Conſoni & Diffon,”” is well worth the-dibgent 
reading. I will conclude this remaik with :nefe 
excellent verſ-s of an anznymow port, toucking 
the power of muſic on the mind of man. 


For man may juſtly tung ful trains adriires 

His foul is muſic, and his bee aſt a lyre: 

A lyre, which whillt its various n tes agree, 

Enjoys the ſweets of is own harmony. 

In'us rough batred with folt love is join'd, 

And ſprightly hu pe with growling tear com- 
bin d, 

o form the parts of our harmonious mind. 

What raviſhes the ſoul, what charms the car, 

Is muſic, though a various drefs it wear, 

Ev'n beauty muſic is, though in dilguiſe, 

Foo fine to touch the car, it ſtrikes thc eyes, 

And through them to the ſoul the ſilent ſtroke C 
conveys. 

' Fis muſic heav'n!y, ſuch as in a ſphere 

We only can admire, but cannot hear. 

Nor is the power of numbers lef> below; 

By them all humours yield, all paſſions bow, | 

And ſtubborn clouds are chang'd, yet know not 
how. ; 

Let other arts in ſenſeleſs matter reign, 

Mimic in braſs, or with mix'd juices ſtain: 

Muitc the mighty artiſt man can rule, 

As long as that has numbers, he a foul, : 

As much as man can thuſe mean arts controul. 


Ver. 587. With theſe arms they did not only 
terriſy and ſtrike a dread into the common peo- 
ple, but ſometimes flightly wonnded :Hemfelves: 
hence the poet ſays, v. 594. that they 


Look dreadful gay in their own ſparkling blood. 


Ver. 590. This verſe contains a moſt ſharp in- 
vective and deriſion. This great mother ; a rough 
ſtone, unpoliſhed by art, and not much given to 
tattie, did, no doubt, a world of- good; but even 
ſhe herſelf kept ſilent the benefits ſhe beſtowed. 
Lucretius ſays: 


Munificat tacita mortales mutua ſalute. 


Meanwhile thoſe abuſed wretches ftrewed the 
way with flowers, and gave money to her beg- 
D 4 iT : 


and ſays, * Saturnus ap pellatus eſt, quod ſaturetur 
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ging train; unmindful of Antiſthenes, who an- 
ſwered one that aſked him money for the god- 
deſs: vi Thy nige r dA, nv 6 Nie TpiQuriy. 
Ver. 590. daturu, the huſband of this great mother 
Cybele, uſed to devour his male children, either 
by agreement with his brother Titan, as ſome 
ſay, or as others, becauſe he knew that the fates 
had decreed that he ſhould be dethroned and ex 
pelled his kingdom by his ſon. But Cybele hid Jupi- 
ter, of whom ſhe was delivered in Crete, in a cave 
in the mountain Dicte, and gave command to her 
prieſts, who were called, Curctes Corybantes, and 
Dacty li, to take care of him: and if Saturn ſhould 
come to look for him, to make a noiſe near the 

lace where he was hid with their cymbals and 

razen bucklers, that the crying of the infant 
might not betray him to his father. And this is 
what Lucreti's hints at in this paſſage. 

Ver 597. Fove] Jupiter. ſo called, “ quaſi ju- 
vans pater.“ Ihe chief of the fabulous gods of 
the heathens. He was ſon of Saturn and Ops, 
and born at the ſame time with Juno, whom he 
married, See the precediny note. 

Ver. 609. Saturn] The ſon of Cœlus and Terra. 
He was caſt into priſon by his brother Titan; there 
ariſing a difference between them which of them | 
ſhould govern; but was ſet at liberty by his 
own ſon Jupiter: by whom, nevertheleſs, he 
was afterwards dethroned, having attempted to 
take away his life Being expelled the kingdom, 
he fled into Italy to king Janus, whence the coun- 
try in which he lay concealed was called Latium. 
Voſſiu-, 1. de Philoſoph. cap. 6. not improbably 
ſuppoſes, that by him is meant Adam; for who 
beſides him was the ſon of Heaven and Earth? 
Beſides, the name Saturn ſeems to be derived 
from the Hebrew word Sotar, which ſignifies to 
lie hid; and may well be applied to Adam for his 


flight, and abſconding himſelf after his fall. But 


Cicero is of another opinion concerning his name, 


annis: Ex ſe enim natos commeſſe fingitur ſoli- 

tus, quia conſumit ætas temporum ſpatia, anniſque 
præteritis inſaturabiliter expletur.” De natura 

Deorum lib 2. | 

Ver. 601. Ops] The daughter of Cœlus and 
Veſta, or. Lellus, and wife of Saturn Why ſhe 
was called Ops, ſee in the note on v. 574. 

Ver. 6c2 Here the poet gives the reaſons why 
the prieſts and attendants of this great goddeſs 
are armed. l. Says he, in remembrance of the 
Curetes, thoſe armed prieſts, by whoſe means Ju- 
Piter was preſerved from being devoured by his 
father. II. To ſignify that all men ought to be 
ready at all times to defend their country, with 
their lives and fortunes. And, III. To aſſiſt and 
protect their parents, © decorique parentibus 
eſſe; of which laſt reaſvn our tranſlator takes 
no notice. 

Ver. 605. In theſe ſixteen verſes he praiſes the 
witty invention of the poets, but rejects the thing | 
itſelf - for why ſhould the gods, who are bleſſed 
with eternal eaſe, take care of the earth or thoſe 
who cuitivate it; of the fields, or the corn that 


grows in them. The gods lie ſupi. j indulging | 


| 
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themſelves in indolence, and lulled in undiſturbed 
repoſe. They take no care of the affairs of the 
earth, and are wholly unconcerned at the good or 
ill actions of men. The word Ceres, Neptune, 
Bacchus, may be uſed for corn, for the ſea, and 
for wine; but do not therefore fondly fancy them 
to be gods. 

Ver. 606. Behold the true image of the Epicu- 
rean god! How thoughtleſs and ſupine he lies, 
indulging himſelf in eaſe and idlenefs! Epicurus 
writing to Menæceus, deſcribes him exactly in the 
ſame manner v uwxdgor, mi 4ptdgley t ni gd 
une Net Ii AA wage, dei &i ogyuls, U16 x- 
geist cu. iy eirfnon yag ma To Toy, Who 
deſpiſes not ſo 1:zy a prince, or but ſuch a private 
man. Theſe fix verſes are repeated in this place 


from book i. ver. 78. See there the note upon 


them. | | 
Ver. 615. Neptune] He was the ſon of Saturn 

and Ops, brother of Jupiter. and Pluto. In the 

diviſton of the world, the godſhip of the ſca fell 


to his lot; and therefore, the poets uſed the 


word Neptune for the ſea, He married Amphi- 


| trize, the daughter of Nereus, or Oceanus, by 
whom he had many nymphs. His name, accord- 


ing to Cicero, comes from nando, ſwimming ; 
according to Varro, * a nubendo, quia terras aquis 
obnubit & cooperit ;” becauſe he hides the earth, 
and covers it over with waters. He bore a tri- 
dent as the token of his power, becauſe of the 
three parts of the ancient world, that are fur- 
rounded by the fea, Let us hear Virgil deſcribe 
him in all his pomp; and allaying the boiſterous 
fury of the winds and waves. 


Jungit equos curru Genitor, ſpumantiaque addit 
Fræna feris, manibuſque omnes effundit habenas : 
Cœruleo per ſumma levis volat zquora curru: 
Subſidunt unde, tumidumque ſub axe tonanti 
Sternitur æquor aquis; fugiunt vaſto æthere, 
nimbi: 

Tum variæ comitum facies; immania cete, 
Et ſenior Glauci chorus, Inouſq. Palæmon, 
| ritoneſque cit, Phorcique exercitus omnis, 
Læva tenent Fhetis, & Melite, &c 

LEn. 5. 5. 817. 


And ZEneid, 1. 158. 


die cunctus pelagi cecidit fragor ; q ora poſt quam 
Proſpiciens Genitor, cœloque invectus aperto 
Flectit equos, curruque volans dat lora ſecundo. 


His finny train Saturnian Neptune joins : 

Then adds the foaming bridles to their jaws, 

And to the looſen'd reins permits the laws. 

High on the waves his azure car he guides, 

Its axles thunder, and the fea ſubſides, 5 

And the ſmooth ocean rolls her ſilent tides. 

The tempeſts fly before their father's face, 

Trains of inferior gods his triumphs grace; 

And monſter whales before their maſter play, 

And quires of tritons crowd the wat'ry way. 

The marſhall'd powers in equal troops divide 

To"right and left, the gods his better fide 

Encloſe, and on the worſe the nymphs and ne- 
reids ride. Dryden. ). 
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When thus the father of the flood appears, 
And o'er the ſeas his ſov'reign trident rears, 
Their fury falls: he ſkims the liquid plains, 
High on his chariot : and with looſen'd reins 
Majeſtic moves along, and awful peace main- 
tains. Dryden. 
Ver. 616. Ceres.] So called, “ quaſi Geres, à ge- 
rendis frugibis;* as Cicero ſays, or rather as Voſ- 
ſius  conceives, from the Hebrew word Geros, 
which ſignifies a green ſpike of corn. She was 
daughter of Saturn and Ops and mother of Pro- 
ſerpina. She invented tillage and the uſe of corn ; 
which ſhe taught to many people, as ſhe went 
ſearching vp and down the earth for her daugh- 
ter, whom Pluto had raviſhed. Whence the an- 
cient poets made her the goddeſs of corn, and uſed 
her name to expreſs it, in which the modern too 
have followed their example. 


As when a field 

Of Ceres, ripe for harveſt, waving bends 

Her bearded grove of ears, which way the wind 
Sways them, &c. Milton. 


Bacchus, the ſon of Jupiter and Semele ; called 
by the Greek Ayenrre, having two mothers : be- 
cauſe he was taken out of his mother's womb, 
who was killed with lightning, and put into Ju- 
piter's thigh . from whence, when he was grown 
ripe for birth, he again came into the world, 


Imperfectus adhue infans genetricis ab alvo 
Eripitur, patrioque tener, fi credere dignum, 
Infuitur ſemori; maternaque tempora complet. 


_ . ſays Ovid, Metamorph. iii. 310. where the whole 


fable may be ſeen at large. He travelled over all 
the earth, conquered the Indies, and was the ſirſt 
who triumphed, which he did riding on an ele- 
phant, and ſurrounded by a throng of wild and 
bawling women, who from him were called 
Bacchæ; and he himſelf had his name Bacchus, 
av) S Baxdy, © a vociferando vel ululando.“ 
He is likewife called by ſeveral other names, as 
Liber, Dionyſius, Lenæus, Bromius, &c. He is 
ſaid by the poets to have invented wine; for 
which reaſon they made him the god of wine, 
and expreſſed it by his name. 

Ver. 621. Having deſcribed the pompous cere- 
monies of the great mother of all things, he returns 
to his ſubject, and in theſe ſix verſes brmgs his ſe- 
cond argument, to prove that ſeveral ſorts of ſeeds 
are employed in the compoſition of every thing : 
for example; in the ſame herbs, and in the ſame 
water; for ſince they ſerve for food to fo many 
forts of animals, as horſes, ſheep, oxen, &c. they 
muſt, of neceſſity, contain ſeveral ſorts of princi- 
ples that may make them proper nouriſhment for 
each ſort. | 

Ver. 627. In theſe four verſes he adds another 
argument, and urges, that even the atoms that 
compoſe but one animal, muſt, of neceflity, be of 
many very different figures ; that by their variety 
they may be proper and fit to make the ſeveral 
parts of the animal; the veins, the bowels, the 
bones, &c. | 


677. 
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Ver. 631. In theſe five verſes he brings his 


fourth argument, and inſtances in wood and all 
combuſtible matter: for they are reſolved into 


| fire, light, ſmoke, and aſhes; and we ought to be- 


lieve that the diſſolution is not made into any 
thing but what was actually contained in the 
thing difſolved : and that nothing periſhes out of 
the wood but the connection and poſition of its 
parts, or the peculiar manner of exiſting, the 
form, the quality, the ſpecies, the accident, the 
event, by whoſe means it was, and was called 
wood, It muſt therefore be granted, that in 
wood and other combuſtible things, there lies 
hid thoſe different kinds of ſeeds, of which fire, 
light, ſmoke, and aſhes conſiſt. 1 

Ver. 636. His fifth argument is contained in 
theſe ſeven verſes, We find ſeveral qualities to 
be in the ſame body; that is to ſay, ſmell and 
taſte. But it is evident, that ſmell and taſts con- 
fiſt of ſeeds of different figures; for they affect 
different ſenſes : and while one of them enters 
through the noſtrils, the other affects the tongue 
and the palate. 

Ver. 643. In theſe twelve verſes he illuſtrates 
his opinion with the ſimile he often uſes, then he 
propoſes an objection, and ſolves it. And, firſt, if 
any one ſhould aſk, fince the ſame ſeedsare common' 
to many things, how come the things themſelves 
to be different ? Like ſeeds ought to make like 
things. Lucretius bids this caviller look upon his 
verſes, and he will find the ſame letters common 
to many words; yet it cannot be denied but that 
thoſe words are different from one another, nor 
that different verſes are compoſed of them. For 
the like reaſon, though the fame ſeeds are come 
mon to many things, yet the things themſelves 
that are- compoſed of thoſe like ſeeds, may be 
whol:y different from one another. See the note 
on ver. $33. book i, To which I add that if any 
one be deſirous to know. how many different 
words can be contained in any one language, that 
acknowledges but four and twenty letters, he 
may take the trouble of computing the total of 
theſe nine and thirty ſigures, 20023279003960g 
1408476186c96435200000c0; for the number 
cannot be expreſſed otherwiſe, 

Ver. 647. This muſt be referred to what he 
ſaid above, ver. $01, of the infinity of the ſeeds 
of a like figure; and likewiſe to what he ſaid on 
the contrary, ver. 456, of the finite number of 
the unlike figures. Theſe two verſes the poet re- 
peats again, a few verſes forwarder, viz. at ver, 

Ver. 655. Though many ſeeds are common to 
many things, yet each thing requires a certain 
order and diſpoſition of the atoms that compoſe 
it; and to have.them join, and, as it were, aſſo- 
ciate themſelves with ſuch as are congruous, and 
will agree with them, and paſs by and avoid to 
unite themſelves with others: from whence. it 
farther comes to paſs, that when the thing is dif- 
folved, the congruous atoms mutually withdraw 


themſelves, and get away from the incongruous. 


This Lucretius propoſes in theſe ten verſes, and 
gives this reaſon why it muſt be ſo; becauſe 6+ 
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Therwiſe monſters would be born every day; and 
we ſhould ſee chimeras, centaurs, and all the fa- 


bulous animals of the pocts. But that none of 


theſe portentous monſters are ſeen, becauſe all 
things proceed from certain, not from omnige- 
nous ſeeds; and are nouriſhed by certain feeds 
likewiſe. ; 

Ver. 658, It would indeed be a miracle that 
boughs ſhould grow out of the body of a living 
man; and perhaps what Gaſſendus, in the fifth book 
of the life of Pireiſkius, relates of a plum-tree that 
Iprouted out at the ſternum (the part of the body 
where the ribs join upon the breaſt) of a ſhepherd 
who lived near Tarragona in the kingdom of Arra- 
gon, will meet with little credit, "This ſhepherd, 
fays he, happened to fall down upon a dwarf plum - 
tree, and a ſplivter chanced to run into that part 
of his body; where it took root for the ſpace of 
two years, to ſuch a degree, that after ſeveral ſhoots 
had been cut off, ſome at length ſprung out upon 
which bloſſoms and fruit were ſeen. Pire:ſkius 
inſiſted on the truth of this fo long, that at length 
Cardinal Barberini ſent to inquire concerning it 
of the Archbiſhop of Tarragona, who certified 
to him that the thing was true; and Putea- 
nus not only received letters atteſting the truth of 
it likewiſe. but even ſome of the ſhoots were ſent 
him; and he held a correſpondence with the man 
upon whoſe body they grew. Nor was the Car- 
dinal ſo hard of belicf afterwards, having heard 
that ſomething like this had happened in Tul- 
cany, about the neck of a hen; and at Frontig- 
nan in Languedoc, about the finger of a fiſher- 
man, into which there had run a bone of a ſea- 
fiſh, called a ſcorpion z which wound came to that 
paſs, that a chirurgeon took out of it three ſmall 
fiſh of the ſcorpion kind. Yet after all, none but 
they who have been eye witneſles of theſe things, 
will readily give credit to them, 

Ver. 660. A ſort of monſter that vomits flame, 
And that has a head and breaſt like a lion, the 
belly of a goat, and the tail of a ſerpent, Ovid, 
Met. ix. ver. 646. 


Quoque chimæra jugo mediis in partibus Hircum, 
Pectus et ora lex, caudam ſerpentis habebat. 


For this fable of the poets took riſe from the 
mountain in Lycia called Chimera, that ſome- 
times belches out flames; lions haunt upon the 
top of it; about the middle, which produces a 
great quantity -of graſs, are abundance of goats ; 
and a world of ſerpents are lurking at the foot of 


it. Thus Plin. lib. xii. c. 106. 


Ver. 665. Theſe eight verſes do not ſo much 
advance any new argument as they explain the 
latter part of the former. For things that pro- 
ceed from certain and fixed feeds, theretore pre- 
ſerve their kind, as they grow and increaſe, and 
do not degenerate into another; becauſe nature 
choules out of the nouriſhment. only thoſe par- 
ticles that are proper and fit for her; for which 
reaſon boughs never grow out of a living body ; 
becauſe a human body throws out all the particles 
of the matter that is fit ro nouriſh tree-, aud ne- 


ver converts it into aliment 


| 
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Ver. 666. Specific parts; for example, a mas 
by concoction extracts from bread what is proper 
for human kind; a dog, on the contrary, what is 
agreeable to the ſpecies of dogs. 

Ver. 669. Many things that we do not ſee, are 
evacuated out of the bodies of animals by a cer. 
tain imperceptible force, 2:4 70 1 db d cavige 
bai roi; d ipmyives, which ſtatic experiments ful- 
ly centirm 

Ver. 673. In theſe eleven verſes he teaches, 
that what he has been ſaying of animals, holds 
good in all other things, which conſiſt likewiſe ef 
certain kinds of atoms, diſpoſed in a proper man. 
ner; and though in all things are contained ſome 
ſeeds that are common to all things, yet certain 
other ſeeds are mixed with them that are proper 
to each thing in particular, and theſe are the 
cauſe of the different intervals, motions, ſites, con- 
nections, &c. from whence proceeds the differ. 
ence and variety of things. He concludes excel. 
lently well; that notwithſtandirg the difference 
of the ſeeds, yet if the intervals, motions, &c, 


were not different likewiſe, the heavens, the ſeas, 


the earth, in a word, all things would be con- 
ſuſedly mingled with one another. 

Ver, 684. Cicero is miſtaken to fay, that the 
Epicureans aſcribed no quality whatever to their 
atoms, “ [ſti autem,“ ſays he, * ex corpuſculis 
non colore, non qualitate aliqua, quam 7:5, 
* Grzc1 vocant, non cenſu ptæditis, fed concur. 
« rentibus temere atque caſu mundum eſſe per- 
e fectum,“ &c. lib. ii. de Natura Deorum. Epi- 
curus himſelf writes the contrary in the epiſtle to 
Herodotus : RA x41 7&5 e- Vopr i n,Z7 
27016 ij Twv Sei go Ptoto Im, un X 
x Pages , uiyiles, x, ox if aviiynns nul; 
ru ig Tow nies yito 23404 Ciev Kowmn Ti, 
Venus [ns, wang To How Twvy Hl pwy MENECRAAET19, 21% 
x, Tul; tjouors in ivyrioxeri. Lucretius aſſerts the 
lame opinion, and firſt in theſe nine verſes teaches 
that they have no colours; and that there is no 
need of white ſeeds to make a white compound 
body, nor of black to make a black, &c, 

Ver, 691. He means that the atoms have no 
colours whatever, either any like, or any unlike 
thoſe that we diſcover on the ſurfaces of all con- 
crete bodies. 

Ver. 693. Iucretius was aware that he ſhou'd 
find it very difficult to perſuade many to believe, 
that there are no colours in the feeds, and conſe- 
quently not in the compounds. For moſt men are 
10 carried away by prejudice, that they will not 
believe that they can perceive any corporeal thing, 
that is not coloured; and therefore they cannot 
ſuffer that the ſeeds, which cannot be conceived 
by the mind as colourleſs, ſhould be obtruded 
upon them as ſuch. He therefore briefly, in theſe 
nine verſes, obviates theſe prepoſſeſſions; and ſays, 
even men who are horn blind perceive and know 
things by touching them, though they never ſaw 
their colours. Nor does all the perception of 
things ſet and go away with the ſun. Even in 
the thickeſt darkneſs we perceive no leſs the 
things we touch, than thoſe we handle at noon- 
day, and in the cleareſt light, 
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Ver. 504. In thefe eight verſes Lucretius proves, 
in the firſt place, that the ſeeds of things are not 
coloured, becauſe all colour is liable to change ; 
but the ſeeds of things are immutable ; otherwiſe 
all things would fall into nothing, Epicurus in 
the epiſtle to Herodotus. Tlowns Au bn 
ivvT4o,00% x4) (Ic ph KfjuCace, 4 ws ai ile. undi 
pi]uCn AST! ETEr[0 ber T9 UT ive iv Tay . 
c cya gl cin erigio Ti auh 6 J Tas teile b nu N 
645 70 un Oy H ai b wenig i ivorugyuan 
* nu, e compmeſt, Ts digαxĩss, is r r Hα,j m- 
2.0vTi Wh wario ir KUETUAGUTVTEL, MAN ig b 
c owunTYs aroAAora From whence Lucretius 
aſſerts, that it colour were intrinſically in the 
ſeeds, the ſceds would be mutable : - for all colour 
is mutable. 

Ver. 710 Secondly, He teaches in theſe ſixteen 
verſes, that the atoms are not imbued with any 
colours, and that it would be to no purpoſe for 


any man to pretend they are, ſince there is no 


neceſſity they ſhould be fo ; for allow them a va- 
riety of figures, and from the different order, lite 
and diſpoſition of them, colours will proceed ; for 


example, the ſca is of a cerulean colour, but grows 


white by the agitation of the waves, Thus too 
the ſeeds, which diſpoſed in one manner, look 
blue when they are placed in another order, may 
put on and exhibit a white. But if a blue co- 


| Jour were innate, and naturally in the feeds, no 


poſition or agitation whatever could make thoſe 
principles white, 

Ver. 720. Ovid. Metam. xi. ver. 499. ſpeaking 
of a tempeſtuous lea ; 


——— cm fulvas ex imo vertit arenas, 
Concolor eſt illis; Stygia modo nigrior unda : 
Sternitur interdum, ſpumiique ſonantibus albet. 


. When yellow ſands are ſifted from below, 


The glitt'ring billows give a golden thow : 

And when the fouler bottom ſpews the black, 

The Stygian dye the tainted waters take : 

Then frothy white appear the flatted ſeas, 

Aud change their colour, changing their diſeaſe. 
Dryd. 


Ver. 526. But ſome perhaps will allege that 
the water of the fea is compoſed of various co- 
loured atoms, from whence proceeds that change 
of colours in the waves, now cerulean, now white, 
in like manner as a ſquare is compoſed of two or 
four triangles included in it; which triangles with- 
in themſelves have other figures. But the poet, 
in theſe twelve verſes, tells us this is not the 
caſe; for in the ſquare you may ſce the diſſimilar 
figures, without or exterior to which it is a 
ſquare, that is to ſay, you may fee the figures, 


which the ſquare has and contains within it; but 


you can fee nothing like this in the water of the 
lea, that is, you can ſee no mixed and different 
colours. And, therefore, the obj-cion that ſome 
perhaps might make, that white things do not 
proceed trom white ſeeds, nor black from black; 

but white from black, and on the contrary, 
plack {rom white, &c. is of no weight whateve, 


This is the interpretation which Faber gives to 
this paſlage. 

Ver.-738. In theſe five verſes, be proves the 
former objection to be of no weight whatever. 
For bodies of a different figure may conſpire into 
another different figure, as triangles into a ſquare; 
but there is no reaſon therefore to conclude the 
like of colours; for different colours can never 
compoſe oue ſimple colour. 

Ver. 743. He urges this yet farther, in theſe ſix 
verſes, and aſſerts, that they who pretend that 
ene fimple colour may be made of ſceds of ſeve- 
ral colours, forlake the former opinion, and over. 
throw the only reaton of their own. For they 


{ inſiſt upon coloured ſeeds, that white bodies may 


procecd from white ſeeds, and black from black: 
but if either a black or a white colour ſhould pro- 
ceed from various coloured principles, the whole 
reaſon of the argument they before infitted on is 
loſt. Then he adds, that a white colour (and the 
fame may be ſaid of any other colour) will ſooner 
proceed from {feeds that have no colour at all, 
than from ſeeds imbued with a black or any o- 
ther colour. Thus explain this pailage, which 
none of the interpreters kitherto have rightly un- 
derſtood: and it may be oblerved, that the whole 
{eries of the diſputation confirms this interpreta» 
tion. ' 
Ver. 749. In theſe fifteen wot Lucretius 
concludes, that the atoms are colourleſs, becauſe 
colour is nothing but light refracted in a body, 
or reflected from the ſurface of an opacous body. 
The poet ſays nothing of refracted light; but if 
you put to your eyes a priſm, or common three- 
cornered piece of glaſs, you will find that the rays 
of light, that ſuffer a double refraction, prefent 
ſeveral colours to the fight. But he obſerves, 
that the feathers about a pigeon's neck, or in 
peacocks tails, as the rays of light ſtrike directly 
or obliquely upon them, put on and diffuſe now 
a yellow, now a green, now a flame, and ſeveral 
other colours. And hence he argues, that in 
dark places, where no rays of light enter, and out 
of which none are reflected, there is no ſuch 
thing as colours; and therefore that colours, 
which appear in things when the light returns, 
are produced from the light itſelf, according to 
the diſpoſitions the things have to receive, reflect, 
reftact, and convey it to the eyes. Therefore 
ſince ſceds never come into the light, or reflect 
auy ruys, they are altogether colouriels, as much 
as it they were concealed and buricd in utter 
darkneſs. Epicurus, in the ſecond book againſt 
Theophraſtus ſays: s chat 7% xoupauln oupfan 
Tos caſuacu, £2.34 v. ard s⁵ôas Tives Tate 
es, zul Yioets Woes rm oijiv. And again : u 21068 
des det Th iy" axora wit Frau: xeopair xen. 
H£lutarchus adverſ. Colorem. 

The ditpute about colours is altogether diffi- 
cult: and various are the opinions concerning - 
the cauſe and. reaſon of colour. Epicurus and 


Democritus, as Diogen. Lacrt. lib. x. lays, were 
of opinion, that colour is not actually in auy 
thing ; but the other philoſophers aflerted it to 
yet with this difference, thg 


he really in things, 
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the Pythagoreans did not diſtinguiſh colour from | 


the furface of bodies, nor the Stoics from the firſt 
figurations of matter, nor the Peripatetics from 
the perſpicuous bound of matter. Empedocles 
alone held colour to be a certain effluence from 
bodies, and Plato. would have it to be a certain 
flame. This will help us to explain more clearly 


the opinion of Epicurus, who, as Plutarch ſays, 


taught that colours are not inherent in bodies, 
and a part of them, but are produced according 
to certain orders and poſitions of the ſight. More- 
over, that by the word bodies. he did not mean 
the atoms, but the things and bodies of the things | 
compoſed of them, as the ſame Plutarch witneſſes, 
Therefore I interpret his colours not inhering to 
be colours not engendered with, or innate in 
things. For Epicurus held, that in the outmoſt 
Parts of things, or the ſurfaces of bodies, there is 
ſuch a diſpoſition and order of the atoms, of 
which- the things are compoſed, 2s makes them 
exhibit and ſhow forth certain colours, when the 


light comes to them; and that they emit out of them- 


ſelves certain atoms, which conſtituting the image 
of the thing ſeen, ſtrike the ball of the eye in 
ſuch a manner, order, and diſpoſition, that by 
certain ſtrokes of the light, they are the cauſe 
that the things are ſeen in the eye itſelf. Nor 
would he allow any colour to be in his atoms, 


Þ'it taught that colours proceed from the various 


orders and poſitions of the atoms, when the light 
comes to them. Thus too Lucretius ſays, ver. 
75. that there can be no colour in the dark; 
aud, according to this dodrine, Virgil fings, 
FEneid vi. ver. 271. 5 


-ubi cœlum condidit umbra 
Jupiter, et rebus nox ab{lulic atra colorem. 


This was the opinion of that philoſopher. But 
the moſt probable opinion is, that colour is a cer- 
tain power in bodies of affecting our organs after 
ſuch or ſuch a manner, whereby ſuch or ſuch a 
perception is excited and produced in the mind, 
This power is put into action by the intermedia- 
tion of the rays of light, and conſequently colour 
is but light reflected and modified ; for when the 
rays of light are withdrawn, no colours are per 
ceptible. Colour ſo far depends on the object 
ſcen, that, according to the different diſpoſition, 
connection, and ſituation of the parts of bodies, 
the different reflections of the rays of light are 
produced; therefore, if the diſpoſition of the ob- 
ject be altered, the colour like wiſe will vary, be- 
cauſe the rays will not then be reflected in the 
ſame manner as they were before. | hus cry- 
ſtal, when broken into ſmall pieces, loſes its per- 
ſpicuous tranſparency, and becomes bright; and 
wood, though before white, grows black with 
burning. Beſides, what reaſons could be given 
for the various colours in clouds, which are ſome- 
times red, ſometimes white; and to what can 
we attribute the gaudy diverſity of colours in 
the rainbow, but to the different modications of 
the rays of light, according to the variations of 
the figures and motions of the particles of ſuch 
bodies? Neither can any one juſtly deny theſe to 
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be colours, ſince colour is only ſuch a power 2x is 
deſcribed above; nor ought it to be alleged, 
that becaule ſome colours are tranſitory and not 
permanent, they ought not really to be called co- 


-lours, or at leaft, not without the addition of ſpu- 


rious: for it might with equal reaſon be aſſerted, 
that the ſhort duration of the cauſe deſtroys the 
effect. Thus, a child that dies as ſoon as born, 
would not deſerve the name; and the greenneſs 


of leaves might be ſaid to be no colour, becauſe 


they ſo ſoon fade and wither. 


i 


— 


If this were al. 
: lowed, there would be no colours in the world; 

| for there are not any that are everlaſting. The 
opinion of Ariſtotle and his followers concerning 
colour is unſatisfactory; for they define it thus: 
A ſecond quality, ſenſible to the fight, and pro- 
duced from the tempering of the firſt qualities: 
But this definition leaves us ſtill in the dark; 

for the queſtion ſtill remains, What this quality 
is? How it is produced? From what? When? 
Others define colour thus: “ Perſpicui extremi- 
tas in corpore determinatio, ſeu extremitas per- 
ſpicui determinati.” And the opinion of Plato, 
which I mentioned above, deſerves to be trans 
ſcribed at large. The paſſage is in his Timzus, 
p. 342. Edit. Lamarianz. and contained in theſe 
words : Tereglov Zu AoiToy ir ies du ai i 
5 zue xen, ux, tv t marin xix]n 
lalre 6 2 luis, eres i Air apes Proye Tay 
cad ran IKA g⁰ GT PpreTts, 6 Vet πεαεννẽæ b Ive 
T7205 ae nei where, in expreſs words, he calls 
colours flames, that is, light continually fi wing 
from bodies. Moreover, if it be inquired how 
one object comes to be yellow, another green, a 

third red, &c. the anſwer is, That colours being 
only the mixture of light with darkneſs in the 
ſurface of opacous bodies, yellow, for example, 
is the mixture of light with a little darkneſs, 
blue with a little more, red with more yet; ſo 
that, as we ſaid before, colours are nothing but 
light variouſly reflected and ſhadowed, Pindar, 
Ode vi, elegantly attributes to flowers, wap 
PLous txrivas, purple beams: And Cowley had 
lomething like this in his mind, when he faid : 


It caſts a duſky gloom o'er all the flowers, 
And with full beams their mingled light devours, 
David. 2. 


And in his Hymn to the Light he is entirely of this 
opinion - 


All the world's bravery that delights our eyes, 

Is but thy ſev'ral liveries: 

Thou the rich die on them beſtow'ſt ; 

Thy pencil paints this landſkip as thou go'ſt. 

A crimſon garment in the role thou wear'lt ; 

A crown of ſtudded gold thou bear'ft : 

The virgin lilies in their white, 

Are clad but with the lawn of almoſt naked light, 
The violet, ſpring's little infant, ſtands 

Girt in thy purple ſwaddling bands : 

Qn the fair tulip thou doſt doat ; 

Thou cloth'ſt it with a gay and particolour'd coat. 


Having given this ſhort account of the ſeveral 
opinions concerning the cauſe of colour, 1 will 
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ol ſalts with ſulphurs, earth, &c. and where, the 


colour, the pupil or light of the eye is ſtruck, 


ect it according to their different poſition, order, 
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only add, that colours are generally divided into 
two ſorts, ſimple and compound. The ſimple are 
only the extremes, white and black, to which 
ſome add yellow, blue, and red, which they call 
middle colours, as being of a middle conſtitution 
between white and black. The compound colour - 
are thoſe that are formed by the mixture of ſome 
of the ſimples : for example, the cinericean or aſh- 
colour is a compoſure of white and black; the 
gold colour, of yellow and red; the purple, of red 
and blue; the green, of ,ellow and blue; the li- 
vid, of red, yellow, and blue, &c. All which co- 
lours vary, according to the different mixture 


« caput mortum*” more or leſs abounds, there 
the mixture turns to a colour more or leſs 
dark, &c. 

But to return to our author : Epicurus farther 
taught, that all things are not diſpoſed and order- 
ed in a like manner, ſo as to exhibit the like co- 
Jours, when the light comes to them; but that 
one thing has a diſſerent diſpoſition from another, 
which is the reaſon that it exhibits a different co- 
Jour ; as pipes utter ſeveral and different ſounds, 
when they receive the breath of him that plays 
upon them; or as different plants that have no 
flowers, yet put forth diſſerent flowers, according 
as they have different heat or moiſture ; more- 
over, ſince it is manifeſt that the ſame thing chan. 
ges and varies its colours according to the differ- 
ent degrees of light or ſhade, as it happens in the 
feathers of pigeons. Epicurus, therefore, for this 
reaſon, believed, that none of thoſe different co- 
lours can be aſſumed or put cn, ſo as to be faid to 
be in the things themſelves; and therefore that 
no colour is inherent in bodies. 

Ver, 764. Another argument 1s contained in 
theſe ſeven verſes. In the perception of every 


But it receives one ſort of ſtroke when a white, 
another when a black, or any other colour offers 
itſelf to it. But what need have ſeeds of colours, 
that they may in various manners affect and ſtrike 
the eye? Allow only that theſe principles are of 
different figures, and diſpoſed beſides in different 
manners, and from thence will ariſe various 
images, by which they will variouſly ſtrike the 
eyes, and ſtir up diſſerent motions in the organs. 
For fight, according to Epicurus, is made 3/2 73s 
Tay A n Thy FROM! . And from 
this doctrine of his, we may gather, that he held | 
each of the ſcuſes to be a certain touch, and that 
all ſenſation is made by the incurſion of the image 
out of the object into the organ of the ſenſe, 
which is ſtruck by it; but this image is nothing 
elſe but the atoms themſelves, which come upon 
the ſenſe in a dificrent manner, according to their 
different poſition, order, figure, &c. Thus fight 
is made, when the atoms come from the object 
ſeen into the pupil of the eye, and move, and at- 


figure, &c. But ſince the perception of that 


image is different, according to the different mo- | 
tions or qualities of the atoms; hence it is that | 


the ſtrokes which the apple of the eye receives, 
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come to be different: and thĩs 1s the reaſon it per- 
ceives different colours. But Ariſtotle taught, that 
the cauſe of fight proceeds from the quality of the 
things ſeen, which quality diſcovers and makes 
manifeſt its power, and lays it open to the ſenſe 
of ſig'tt. Plato and the Stoics are of another opi- 
nion, nor do they agree among themſelves. See 
A. Gell. lib v. c. 15. 

Ver. 771. In theſe fix verſes, he adds another 
argument, taken partly from the confeſſion of 
thoſe againſt whom he diſputes, and partly from 
the conſtancy of the colours that appear in the 
different kinds of things, They, ſays he, who 
imagine that ſeeds have colours, do not aſcribe 
any certain colours to any certain figures, nor af. 
firm that ſeed- of ſuch a figure are of ſuch a co- 
lour : for inſtance, they do not pretend that all 
quadrangular ſeeds are black, nor that the round 
are white, the triangular blue, &c. Whence then 
proceeds this conſtancy of colour in ſome kinds of 
things? Why are all crows black ? Why all ſwans 
white? We ſhould certainly ſee both ſwans and 
crows of various colours, if the ſceds of which 
they are compoſed were ſtained with various 
dyes, 

Ver. 777. In theſe eight verſes, he argues yet 
farther, and ſays : Divide any coloured body, and 


the ſmaller the particles are made, the weaker 
grow the colours; nay, they will at length be 


quite loſt, and vaniſh away even while the par- 
ticles ſtill remain viſible to the eye. We are 
therefore much in the wrong to expect colour in 
the principles of things, which we cannot find in 
the minuteſt parts of bodies. 

Ver. 7856. In theſe ten verſes, he preſſes hard 
on his adverſaries. All men grant, ſays he, that 
the bodies which the noſtrils cannot ſmell, are in- 
odorous, and that they which the ear cannor hear 
have no ſuund. Then why muſt it not be grant- 
ed, in like manner, that the bodies which the eyes 
cannot perceive, are void of colours? For the 
ſenſes are the ſole judges of the qualities of things, 
nor ought we to believe that any quality can 
belong to a body which the ſenſes do not aſcribe 
to it. And ſince there are bodies that want 
ſome certain qualities, why may not the atoms 
in like manner want colour, ſenſibility, cold, dry - 
neſs, &c. ; 

Ver. 795. Enough of colours. He now de- 
monſtrates, in theſe twenty verſes, that the atoms 
are deſtitute of all other qualities likewiſe, as 
ſme]l, cold, heat, ſound, humidity, taſte, ſoftneſs, 
flexibility, rareneſs, &c. To prove which he 
brings three arguments: Firſt, If you allow ſmell . 
to the atoms, you will confound, all things: the 
moſt delightful fragrancy of the ſeeds muſt be lo& 
by the intervening of the unſavoury ſtenches of 
other ſeeds; and as when artiſts compoſe eſſences 
of rich perfumes, unleſs they make uſe of inodo- 
rous oil, that has no ſcent at all, the oil will cor- 
rupt their ſweeteſt odours; we may conclude the 
ſame likewiſe of tafte, ſound, heat, cold, &c. 
The ſceds cannot be divided, and thergdore cane 
not exhale either odours, or ſound, or heat, or 
tale, or cold, which conſiſt of particles that ate 
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emitted and flow from bodies. Third, If you 
aſcribe to atoms, ſoftneſs, flexibility, rareneſ+, 
brittleneſs, &c. you will at the ſame time make 
them mutable, therefore obnoxious to diſſolution, 
and conſequently all things mult fall into no- 
thing. 

Thus we allow that Lucretius has convincingly 
performed his deſign of freeing his atoms from 
all ſenſible qualitics : and indeed he is of late ſe- 
conded by ſo many experiments of the late phi- 
Joſopher Boyle. that it is now paſt all doubt. And 
if we can believe our ſenſes, we muſt forſake forms 
and qualities, and allow what we formerly called 
ſuch to be only phantaſms ariſing from the ſtroke 


ol external bodies un our organs. 


Ver. 815. Having proved that the ſeeds of 
thing are void of heat, cold, ſmell, taſte, colour, 
and all other ſenſible qualities, and having aſſart- 
ed, that hot, cold, ſavoury, odorous, &. things 
are nevertheleſs made of them, he now under- 
takes a greater taſk, and teaches, that things of 
ſenſe can ſpriny from ſenſeleſs ſeeds, and that 
there is no need of any ſuperior principle to mat- 
ter, but a fit combination of atoms can think, 
will, aud remember. To prove this, he appeals 
firſt to experierce : Worms, ſays he, are bred 
from a rotten dunghill, iv which it would be in 
vain to ſcarch for any life or ſenſe. ILhis argu- 
ment is contained in nine verſes. 

Ver. 820. Thus bees too are produced from 
the bowels of a ſuffocated and putrified heifer, as 
Virgil ſays, Georg iv. and Ovid. xv. Motum. & 
Faſt i. 


fervent examina putri 
De bove; mille animas una necata dedit. 


And Diodorus Siculus, in the beginning of his 
firſt books, ſays, That in the country about The- 
bes. at certain ſeaſons of the year, large mice, 
that devoured every thing, were bred out of the 
clods of the earth, Athenæus in his eighth bock, 
chap. 2. reports, that in Pœonia and Dardanium 
(now called Bulgaria), there rained down to ma- 
ry frogs from heaven (that is perhaps they were 
ſuddcnly produced after great ſhowers), that they 
filled all the public ways, and ſwarmed even in 
the private houſes, inlomuch that their domeſtic 
ſurniture was covered with them; that they 
found them even in the very pots where they | 
boiled their meat; and that, what with the 
trouble of the living, and ſtench of the dead ones, 


the inhabitants were forced 2t length to foriake | 
+ their country. Aud Pliny, in his cighth brok, 


ch. 29. reports, that a whole city in Gallia. and 
another in Afric, were driven away, the firtt by 
frogs, the other by locuſts, which had been bred 
in like manner. And many examples of thi: kind 
might be collected in profane hiſtories, not to 
miner thoſe we find in the ſacred writers. 
Oviu deſcribes this production of animals from 
putrid and fermentng ſlime of the river 


bi de ˙ujt madides ſeptemfluus agros 
er et autiquo tua uun.ina reddidit alveo, 
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; Fthereoque recens exarſit ſydere limus ; 
Plurima cultores verſis animalia glebis [ipſura 


' Inveniunt; et in his quzdam modo cæpta ſub 


Naſcendi ſpatium : quæ dam imperfecta, fuiſque 
Trunca vident numeris: et eodem in corpore 
ſzpe 
Altera pars vivit, rudis eſt pars altera tellus. 
Metam. lib. i. v. 422. 


Which Dryden thus interprets: 


Thus when the Nile from Pharian fields is fled, 
And ſeeks with ebbing tides his ancient bed: 

The fat manure with heav'nly fire is warm'd, 
And crutted creatures as in wombs are form” d: 
Theſe, when they turn the glebe the peaſants find, 
Some rude and yet unfiniſh'd in their kind: 

Short of their limbs, a lame imperfed birth, 

One half alive, and ove of lifeleſs earth. 


Ver. $24. Neither does he, to confirm this aſ- 
ſcrtion, propoſe an example only in the generation 
of worms and animals. but in thoſe already ge- 
nerated. Thus, in theſe twelve verſes he tells us, 
that the food that is taken into the body of ani. 
mals, from inanimate, as it was before, becomes 


fenſe, are nonriſhed with inſenſible food, as grals, 
leaves, &c. Mankind feeds upon birds and beaſts ; 
and thus men are at length compoled of the inſen- 
ſible particles of graſs, leaves, &c. He then illuſ- 
trates this opinion with a very proper ſimilitude. 
Dry wood is reſolved into fire and flame; but in. 
ſenſible nouriſhment is not more different from 
living and ſenſible fleſh, than dull wood from 
clear and ſhining fire and flame. And as from 
the wood mult be extricated ſome particles, which 
by ſtirring up, and diſentangling themſelves from 
their former poſition, and then diſpoſing chem- 
ſelves in a new order, may be endowed with that 
new power of ſhining and warming : fo from the 
nicat muſt be ſcparated the ſpirituous particles, 
which, by being extracted in 2 certain manner, and 


ability, For the procreation of ſenſe, or of a ſen- 
ſible thing from inſenſible principles, is owing to 
the certain and peculier magnitude, figure, poſi- 
o_ order and motion of thoſe principles. 

Ver. 836. Put leſt experience itſelf ſhould be 
thought to >contradit the arguments he has brought 
from a he owns in theſe twenty verſcs, 
that he cannot Geny that wood, ſtone, and earth 
| rrixed together, do ſumetimes remain inſenſible; 
| otherwiſe we ihould lee living houſes, and ſenſible 


| towers. He therefore confeſſes, that inſenſible 
things, unleſs they have a certain figure aud mag- 
nitude, unleſs they be agitated in a due motion, 
and difpoſed in a certain order, never compole 
"ſenſible things. But let all things neceſſary and 
| requiſite be allowed them, and then an animal 
will be produced from the moſt inſenſible of all 
things. For let wood putrify,or earth grow rot- 
ten with conſtant ſhowers, and you will ſoon be- 
Hold a numerous train cf animals ſpring from that 
putriſied wood and rotten earth. 
Ver. 856. "Chele five verſes contain another ar- 


| gument to this effect, It the principles of which 


animated, Beaſts and birds, which are things of 


diſpoſed in a new, may obtain this energy of ſen- 
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ſenſe conſiſts be ſenſible, they muſt conſequently 
be ſoft ; becauſe no hard or ſolid body is capable 
of ſenſe ; and if they are ſoft, they mutt be cor- 
ruptible likewiſe ; for unleſs they are ſolids, they 


may be divided, and therefore loſe their nature. 


But the principles of things, as is before declared, 
cught to perſevere and remain uncorrupted. Thus 
the philoſopher Gafſendus rightly explains this 
paſſage ; but the grammarian Lambinus gives it 
a different interpretation; more agreeable to the 
rules of grammar, than to the doctrine of Lucre- 
tius. Moreover, this argument is chiefly deſign- 
ed againſt Plato and Anaxagoras: the firſt of 
whom held that all things are animated and ſen- 
ſible: the latter, that all things are in all things 
iu ſuch a manner that the inſcnſible parts of things 
are mixed with the ſenſible. Thus both they 
ind their ſollowers held, that ſenſibles proceed 
from ſenſibles. a 

Ver. 861. In theſe fifteen verſes, he propoſes 
another argument. Let us ſuppoſe, ſays he, with 
Plato and Anaxagoras, that theſe ſenſible, as they 


will have them to be, and conſequently ſoft prin- 


ciples of things, can be eternal, and not ſubject 
to diſſolution; yet they cannot be ſaid to be ten- 
ſible; neither as parts, becauſe ſeparated parts 
have no ſenſe; for each part requires a union 
with the other parts to make it capable of ſenſe ; 
and without a vital conſent and accord of the 
parts, there is no ſenſe whatever; nor as wholes, 
becauſe they then would be a certain kind of ani- 
mals, and therefore mortal and cot ruptible, which 
contradicts the ſuppoſition 

Ver. 875. He goes on, in theſe five verſes; be- 
cauſe, ſays he, though they be admitted both as 
animals, and as immortal too, yet not an animal, 
at leaſt like any of thoſe we now lee, would, or 
could be generated, that is to ſay, of its own, or 
combined into one ſpecies; but only a heap or 
crowd of various animalcules. Thus Gaſſendus: 
but Faber yives it another interpretation, Let it 
be granted, ſays he, that the principles are ſen- 
lible; and fince you will have fo, not corruptible 
neither, What aftcr all could be produced of 
them ? Certainly nothing but animals: no tree, 
no metal, &c. | 

Ver. 880. In theſe eight verſes, he derides thoſe 
who eſſert, that atoms are indeed cndowed with 
ſeule, but not with that which appears afterwards 
in the animals that are made of thoſe atoms; to 
which he ſubjoius another argument, like that 
which he alleged above, at v. 820, Birds, ſays 
he, are made of eggs, and worms of rotten earth ; 
but, who ever yet pretended that the eggs were 
ſenſible, or the putrid clods alive ? 

Ver. 888. But ſome perhaps will ſay, that the 
principles of things are indecd inſenſible, but that 
Ly the power and virtue of the thing that gene- 
rates, thoſe prigciples are changed into ſenſibles, 


— — — 


and er joy ſenſe before they combine into an aui- 


mai, To this Lucretius anſwers, in theſe fifteen 
verſes, that the principles, ſeparately then are 
altogether incapable of change, that the 
lenle of no animal can be pre. 


auimal itielf be pericét, beat e irquires 


ore the 


ſuch a conſent and agreement of vital motions, as 
we ſhould in vain expect in the principles of 
things, which fly confuſedly ſcattered up and 
down in the air, the earth, the water, and fire. 
Here the poet ſcems to hint at thole philoſophers, 
who taught that all things are made of the tour 
elements. . 

Ver. geg. The poet purſucs his ſubject; and, 
in theſe ten verſes, appeals once more to the 
truth of experience. For, ſays he, a violent ſtroke 
which only diſſolves the texture and connection 
of the little bodies of which the animal conſiſts, 
takes away all manner of ſenſe; the .animal is 
ſtunned, the foul is diflipated ; and its particles 
being diſpelled through the pores and ifſucs of the 
body, death inevitably enſues. | 

Ver. 913. In theſe ten verſes, he declares, that 
if the ſtroke be ſomething weaker, all things may 
be reſtored to their former ſtate, after ſome ſmall 
diſcompoſure of the little bodies; the diſpoſition 
to vital motion (till having the upper hand; and 
not being quite broken and diſſolved. Thus the 
ſtunned ſenſes revive afreſh, the animal returns 
from the very gates of death, and recovers its 
former convaleſcency. 

Ver. 923. In the next place, he proves, in theſe 
ten verlcs, that the ſeeds-of pleaſure and pain are 
therefore void of all ſenſe ; becauſe, as pain pro- 
ceeds from the violent expulſicn of the ſeeds out 
of the ſtate in which they are; fo pleaſure ariſes 
from the reſtoring of them into the ſame ſtate 
again. But the principles of things are ſimple z 
nor can their parts be driven from the ſtate in 


which they are, nor reſtored into the ſame ſtate 


again. And, thus ſince the atoms are incapable 
of being affected with pleaſure or with pain, they 
muſt be deſtitute of all ſenſe. 

Ver: 934. In thele twenty-three verſes, he com. 
pels his adverlaries to mere abſurdities. For, if 
things, becauſe they are feuſible, mutt be made of 
leaſivles likewiſe, that is to lay, like things of 
like; men, for example, muſt, of neceflity, conſiſt 
of principles, which even themielves laugh, weep, 
diſcourſe, and reaton concerning the mixture and 


*compoſition of things, and even of their own 
ſelves, and inquire into what principles they are 


made of; for men laugh, weep, diſcourſe, and 
reaſon. But if laughing, weeping, and wiſe 
thipgs can be compoſed of principles that neither 
laugh, weep; nor are wile, why thould net ſenſi- 
ble things proceed from principles that are whol- 
ly inſenüble? He allo urges another abſurdity z 
ſor if you 2ff-nt that laughing, weeping, &c. 
things proceed {rom laughing, weeping, &c. prin. 
ciples, even thoſe ſeeds muſt be compoſed of others 
that are like them, and they again of others: and 
thus the prugr.thon would be infinite, and never 
at an end. 


Ver. 937. | have already obſerved, book i. ver. 
925, that thele rwo'verlcs are in the thicd book, 


ot Cowley's Lavideis. 

Ver. 955. He conclades, in theſe thirty-two 
verſes,” this Jong dilputation concerning the pro- 
duction of i-ufible things: he recopitulates - bis 
lormer arguments, urges them yet more home, 
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4:6 CREECH'S LUCRETIUS. 


and explains at large his opinion of the origin of 
ſenſe, When the earth, ſays he, receives the 
ſhowers that fall from heaven, ſhe becomes fruit- 
ful, and produces corn, graſs, and fruits, with 
which men and beaſts, ſenſible things, are nou- 
iſhed. But Heaven, the father of all, is inſen- 
fible; the deſcending ſhowers are inſenſible, and 
earth, the mother of all, no more ſenſible than 
they. Laſtly, When animals are diſſolved, part of 
them flies back to heaven, part returus to earth ; 
inſenſible things both of them. Thus the particles 
that at one time are wholly deſtitute of ſenſe, 
being diſpoſed in a new order and poſition, be- 
come ſenſible at another time. Thus, too, ſen- 


fible things, when that order and poſition of the 


ſeed is changed, grow ſtupid, and loſe their whole 
power of ſenſe and perception, | 


Sced celeſtial. atrial. ethereal, Thus, too, in 
the firſt book, ver. 298. 


—— = When father ether kindly pours 
On fertile mother earth his ſem'nal fhow'rs. 


For the rain that impregnates the earth, and makes 
her produce all things, comes not out of heaven, 


but falls down from the air. Some by the word 


celeſtial underſtand divine: an interpretation that 
agrees but ill with the opinion of Epicurys, who 
would not allow the gods to be the authors of 
things. Vet the other poets uſe the words Aer, 
Ether, Celum & Deus, to ſignify the ſame thing. 
Hence Clemens. Alexand, out of Æſchylus, Strom. 
S. Zeus isi al, Zivs T5 91, Zivs di gad, Zrvg To} 
W4»7e. Jupiter is the air, Jupiter is the earth, Ju- 
Piter is heaven, Jupiter is all things. Thus Ari- 
ſtotle, in the firit book, de Generat, ſays, that ſome 
aſcribe to the earth, as it were, a female nature, 
and make her a mother, but call the heavens the 
fun, and other things of like nature, a father. And 
this opinion Virgil follows, Georgic ii. ver. 325. 


Tum Pater Omnipotens fœcundis imbribus Ether 
Conjugis in gremium lætæ deſcendit, et omnes 
Magnus alit, magno commixtus corpore, ſœtus. 


For then Almighty Jove deſcends, and pours 
Into his buxom bride his fruitful ſhow'rs : | 
And mixing his large limbs with hers, he feed: 
Her births with timely juice, and foſters teeming 
ſeeds. Dryden. 


Ver. 964. Lucretius ſeems to have taken this 
from Epicharmus, who, ſpeaking of the death of I 
know not whom, ſays, Evuvixgily xa dun iç, x 
Ara Gy St, wl ya wiv is y, wrviiue o 
Eva rd yansroy, V3 iy That is, he had been 
compounded and was diſſolved, and returned to 
the place from whence he came: the earth to 
earth, the ſpirit upwards. What mighty harm is 
there in all this? None at all. Euripides too had 
been drawing out of the ſame fountain; witneſs 
theſe verſes: | 


"Of N ixags Is T9 S ùpixsro, : 
Evraud' &7726:. mvitge wiv wes ailsog 
To c di is vn 


And the following verſes are aſcribed to Ovid: 


Bis duo ſunt hominĩ: manes, earo, ſpiritus, umbra: 
Quatuor iſta, loci bis duo ſuſcipiunt. 

Terra tegit carnem, tumulum circumvolat umbra, 
Orcus habet Manes, ſpiritus aſtra petit. 


But how much they are in the right, who, con. 
trary to the doctrine of Lucretius, interpret this 
paſſage as a conceſſion of the immortality of the 
ſoul, let themſelves judge. For, let it be granted 
that our ſouls conſiſt of the matter of ether, allow 
them made of fire, it will certainly follow that 
they are of a corporeal nature; and conſequently 
thoſe expoſitors are of the ſame opinion with Lu- 
cretius. 

Ver. 980. The poet has ſeveral times already 
uſed this compariſon. See it explained, book 1, 
v. 733, and v. 835, as likewiſe v. 643 of this book, 

Ver. 986. To do juſtice to Lucretius, whom 
his interpreter in this place imperfectly renders, it 
is neceſſary to give his own words: 


Sic ipſis in rebus item jam materiai 

Intex valla, viz, connexus, pondera, plagæ, 
Concurſus, motus, ordo, poſitura, figurz 

Cum permutantur, mutari res quoque debent. 


In theſe two verſes “ intervalla, viz,” &c. upon 


which our tranſlator beſtows but theſe three words, 
order, figure, motion, are nevertheleſs contained 
all the conjuncts and events, or propertics and 
accidents of the Epicurean atoms The poet 
mentions them in general, book i. ver. 493, where 
we have explained in general, likewiſe what is 
meant by them : He alſo, as may have been ob- 
ſerved, has frequently made mention of ſome of 
them in many places of his arguments: but this 
being the ſole place where he has put them alto- 
gether, I have reſerved it to give a particular ex- 
plication of them one by one, Firit, 1ut:rvala, 
Ihe intervals, that is to ſay, the diſtance and ſpace 
that intervenes between the atoms, when they 
aſſemble or come together to produce concrete 
bodies. Second, Jie, The ways, are the regions 
and places, out of which, into which, through 
which, and in which the atoms are moved and 
continue. Third, Cannexus, The connections are 
the proximities by which the atoms are more or 
leſs cloſely joined together. Fourth, Pondera, 
Weight, is the natural motion, by which they are 
carried downwards by their own heavineſs, in a 
direct line, or decline a little from it. Fifth, Pla. 
ge, The ſtrokes or blows, which make them re- 
bound when they ſtrike one another. Sixth, Con- 
curſus, The concourſe or meeting of the atoms, by 
which they aſſemble and grow together. Seventh, 
Metus, Motion, is the lation, by which they are 
borne upwards, downwards, or any other way. 
Eighth, Ordo, The order, is the ordination, and 
diſpoſition, which they keep among themſelves 
in the procreation of tuings. Ninth, Peoſitura, 
The ſite, and poſition in which they are placed. 
Tenth, Figure, The figures, are the exterior forms 
which they exhibit in things, Now, ſome of theſe 
are called conjuncts or properties; others, events, 
or accidents, Of the conjuncts three are ſaid to 
be primary: of the events, two. The three con. 
juncts of the atoms are magnitude, figure, and 


NOTES ON BOOK I. 


weight, on which the other conjuncts depend. 


For motion, concourſe, and ſtroke, are a conſe- 
quence of weight, The two events are their ſite, | 
and order, on which the other events likewiſe | 


epend: for the intervals and connections depend 


on the ſite and poſition of the atoms; and the 


ways, places, or regions, on their order.  More- 
over, Lucretius will have all the quaiitics of con- 
crete things to proceed from all the conjuncts and 
events of the atoms; though Epicurus ſecms to 
acknowledge but three of them to be neceſſary: 
Figure. fite, and order; as may be ſeen in Laer- 
tins, lib. x. Empiricus adv. Phyſ. lib. ii. and 
Lactantius, lib. iii. cap. 17. And as to the man- 
ner how all the qualities of concrete bodies pro- 
ceed from theſe three laſt conjuncts and events of 
the at mis, you may. conſult P. Gaſſendus, I. 10. 
in Laert. pag. 218. & 317. where all thoſe mat- 
ters are at large explained. 

Ver. 989. The ſeeds being now rightly pre- 
pared and inſtructed with motion, he requires a 
work of them, than which nothing is greater, 
nothing more prudent. nothing more noble. 

He builds with them other earths, other ſuns, 
other ſtars, and in a word, innumerable worlds 
in the infinite void. He owns this opinion to be 
new and incredible, but will not have it there- 
fore rejected: And would his Memmins be at- 
tentive to his arguments, and weigh the matter 
ſeriouſly, it would daily appear leſs and lefs 
ſtrange and wonderful: for many things ſeem in- 
deed aſtonihing for a while, to which when men 
are once accuſtomed, they no longer ſuſpect the 
truth of them &Aaz rv T6 K9o7wo ET E909 Eo 4 
duct T&T%, GT vue; lays Epicurus to Hero- 
dotus. . 

Here the tranſlator has totally omitted the four 
following verles of his author: 


Quzrit enim ratione animus, cum ſumma loci fit 
Infiuita foris hac extra mania mundi; | 
Quid ſit ibi porro, quo proſpicere uſque velit mens, 
Atque auimi jactus liber quo per volet ipſe. 


And indeed the interpreters vary in opinion eon- 


cerning them; ſome retain them abſolutely, 
others as poſitively reject them. lu my opinion, 
they are neither abſurd nor uſcleſs: for they ex- 
plain the argument of the ſubſequent diſputation ; 
and the meaning of them is this: For I aſk, ſays 
Lucretius, fiance without the walls ot this world, 
theſe viſible heavens, there is an infinite ſpace, 
what is contained in that ſpace, into which the 
mind is deſirous to look, and by its own ſtrength 
can freely conſider without any hindrance or ob- 
ſtruction. This is the interpretation our trauſla- 
tor himſelf gives this paſſage in the Latin edition 
of Lucretius. | 
Ver. 1006. If you will give credit to Epicurus, 
it is certain, that there is an infinite void; and that 
an infinity of ſeeds are flying up and down in it; 
but all thoſe ſeeds did not combine into one bo- 
dy to compoſe this world of ours: Why then 
ſhould we not believe, that in other parts of the 
wfinite ſpace, ſome atoms compoſe other frames, 
Very like, cr unlike this world which we inhabit 
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and behold: eſpecially ſince the fame nature 
reigns every where, and exerciſes the ſame power 
in all the parts of the infinite void. This argu- 
ment is contained in nineteen verſes Epieu- 
rus himſelf writes thus to Herodotus: a! vt ag 
EToun Sou Qipoeni Th i rave, Ti LAAYIC A- 
A tele aeg, * are ,, ara & vaę 
xa rA T &. TOUSTEL a ri. (iC wv d, % & 
X47 (405 20705, à ik av d wont AAA tr 65 d, 
(ſo Melbamius eds it) ser &; WiTHaT urs, ür 
de Tour, u Jon did pg TErTw, Bri U To fumes 
dige ig g Thy Sregiav TW x07 pewv. We. 
Ver. 1025. In thele nine verſes, he argues fare 
ther to this purpoſe. When all things that are 
requiſite * for the production of any thing are 
ready and at hand, why ſhould not that thing be 
produced? But there is a ſufficievt ſtore of matter, 
a place beſides very proper; nor is there want. 
ing that ſtrength and power of nature, which 
compoſed this world of ours, of atoms that met 
fortuitouſly, and combined and joined together: 
Why then ſhould nor the ſame nature join to- 
gether other matter likewiſe, which is prepared 
for her, and obedient to her; and produce 
other heavens, other carths, other ſcas, men, 
animals, &c. in other places of the infinite void ? 
Metrodorus, an intimate friend of Epicurus has 
compriſed thi- and the preceding argument in 
theſe words: rere aver iy wryt)w medi ive d u 
vida, aal h,, ae, iy Ty AH,, ors d Aauges 
xu TY Tilt 37.2.0 in A Ace- 7H r var & v 
6 wiv xb, πνπ⁰ẽjẽe νννον, Th D KU Thyrs dhe 
15 wv Me x40peo; ytyo ev, s figs vai, wry 
y T% TY iy WIC, ixe x Th anoiaiouals. 
P:utarchus de Placit, Phijofoph. lib. x. cap. 5. 
Ver. 1034. Laſtiy, He propoſes his third argue 
ment in theſe ten verſes. Confider all created 
things, you will find in each kind a numeroug 
train of like avimals, which ar: called individuals; 
as in the human kind, men; in the brute, beaſts, 
&c.. Will you then pretend that there is only 
one ſun. and one earth; ſince the ſun, the earth, 
the heavens, &c, are alike ſubject to periſh, as are 
the other compound bodies. For according to the 
doctrine of thoſe philoſophers, againſt whom Lu- 
cretius here diſputes, the reaſon why the ſeveral 
kinds of animals contain many of each kind is, 


* becauſe the individuals die. 


Thus our poet ends his arguments to prove the 
plurality of worlds. But Epicurus and Lucretius 
were not the only men who held an infinite 
number of worlds. For, to ſay nothing of Plu- 
tarch, who, in the firſt de Placit. Philoſoph. ſays 
expreſoly, there are many worlds: nor of Hera. 
clitus, who, together with the Stoics, held an in- 


numerability of worlds ſucceſſively, as they call 


it, that is to ſay, that the worlds were renewed 
and made out of one another : nor of Heraclides, 
who, as well as the Pythagoreans, believed all 
the ſtars that glitter in the heavens, and light this 
globe of ours, to be fo many other worlds: not 
to mention, I ſay, any of theſe, it is certain, from 
the teſtimony of Stobæus, Eclog. Phy. lib. ix. 
that Anaximander, Anaximenes, Archelaus, Xe» 


| nophancs, Diogenes, Leucippus, admitted an in- 
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finite number of worlds, To theſe we may 
likewiſe add Anaxarchus, who, as Plutarch ſays, 
drew tears from Alexander the Great, by telling 
him, that the number of worlds was infinite. 
Democritus and Epicurus ſpoke aloud, that there 
were infinite worlds : And their diſciple Metro- 
dorus too was of the ſame opinion, and ſaid, that 
it is no leſs abſurd to imagine that there is but one 
world in the infinite univerſe, than it would be 
to affirm, that but one blade of corn is growing 
in a vaſt, ſpacious, and fruitful plain: as Plu- 
tarch witneſſes in the place above cited. Thales 
indeed aflirmed there is but one world, and that 
it was created by God. Empedocles too taught 


the ſame doctrine; but then he held it to conſiſt 


of a very ſmall particle of the univerſe. Yet 
why may there not be an actual multiplicity, 
though not an infinity of worlds: let us content 
ourſelves with the belief of a poſſibility that there 
may be more than we know, or arc aware of: 
For indefinite is not infinite; man may not find 
Let us 
ouly modeſtly remember to reſerve the infinite, 
which the divines term b untiæ, that the [pecu- 
lation may be the ſafer. The rational and acute 
Bruno has travelled far on this argument, and 
ſtrives to evince that there is a plurality of 
worlds: and for my part, fo long as the con- 
ſiderations of theſe things rather adds to, and 
heightens the adoration of that inGnite power of 
the great God, who, even by the author of the 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews, is more than once only 
faid to have created the worlds, Heb. i. 2. and 
xi. 3. | cannot ſee why we ſhould cenſure ſuch as 
have favoured and promoted theſe doctrines and 
opinions: among whom, belides the ancients be- 
fore mentioned, are many of our late and beſt a- 
ſtronomets. as Kepier, Tycho Brahe, Galileo, Des 
Cartes, Gaſſendus, Hevelivs, and divers others of 
extraordinary note and reputation: Vet we need 


not be obſtinate, or too dogmatical, 4 adeo nefas 


exiſlimandum eſt ea ſcrutari, quæ deus voluit eſſe 
celata, ſays Lactantius in his treatiſe de Origine 
Erroris. And whether or no there be more worlds 
than one, God only knows, who is both intus and 
foris ; not as in loc but as being © ens inſinitum, 
principiumque, cui omue innititur ens.” I will 
therefore conclude this infinitely confounding and 
incompreheuſibie ſubje& with theſe very perti- 
nent words of Pliny, who, ſpeaking of the globe 
of this vaſt upivcrie, ſays ; “Furor eſt, proſecto 
furor eſt egredi ex eo, et tanquam ejus cuncte 
plane jam ſint nota, ire ſcrutari extra: quaſi vero 
menſuram ullius rei poſſit agere qui ſui neſciat, 
aut mens hominis videre quæ mundus ipſe non 
capiat.“ Nat. Hilt. lib. ii. cap. 1. It is a mad- 
neſs, indeed a mere maduncſs, to go beyond the li- 
mits of this world, and to be perpetualiy ſeeking 
without it; as if we had already attained a per. 
fet knowledge cf the things that are within it: 
For how can he, who knows not his own, take 
the exact dimenſions of any thing elſe: or how 
ſaould the wit of any man pretend to perceive 
thole things, which the very world ufeif cannot 
con:prekend or contain ?  * : 


= 


CREECH'S LUCRETIUS. 


Ver. 1644. In theſe fifteen verſes, Lueretius, 
after his uſual manner, takes occaſion from the 
foregoing poſitions, to fall foul upon Providence: 
He has before given peace and quiet to his gods; 
becauſe nothing can be happy that has any thing 
to do: Bur let us now ſuppoſe, ſays he, that this 
bleſſed and happy Deity can be diſturbed and 
vexed with buſineſs or the care of any thing: 
yet what ſtrength, what power is ſufficient to 
preſide over, and to govern an infinite number of 
worlds, of ſuns, of earths, &c.? For to rule ay 
infinite number of worlds, is too great an cflice 
to be adminiſtered with eaſe, even by a god who 
would be always buſy, and allow himſelf no reſt 
at all, Thus our impious poet treats that puny 
god, whom he feigned to be like man; and at 
length he concludes the whole with a ſcoff chat 
atheiſts commonly advance, and which indeed is 
of more weight than this argument againſt Pro. 
vidence. Epicurus writes to the ſame purpoſe 
to Pythocles: Kal wnv iv Tvis Au- Poguy, x%2 
Ta071v, #21 ©x).614) 11, xa uV u, xai GUT, XL TH 
#Ur04;c2 T8015, fit Leiſuoy aries Tives vopigery x 
deratai, wire f rovTYs 1 URTLEAvTDS, x , THY 
TATE Wax nr ix. (rk GPOagoins U yoo 
CUR P, Tot YM Je. Ka ParuTibis, R, x WQUTtS itn 
XRoTHTL, AAA RINSE h a Poog, xu TRITU5HTU TH 
FAnoiwy. = 

Ihus we ſee that Lucretius was fo inveterate 
an enemy to the Divine Providence and Omnipo- 
tence, that he could vot comprehend what Virgil 
not long after him viſibly ſa and believed, when 
in his 4th Georg. verſe 221. he ſaid, 

Deum namque ire per omnes 
Terraſque, tractuſque maris, cœlumque proſun- 
dum, &c, 


But the dod tine of Epicurus would not ſuffer our 
. poet to believe, that the nature of our gods was 
lufficiently, powerful to govern the affairs of the 
univerſe; and therefore he held, that all things 
arrive by accident, and that chance is the ju- 
preme diſpoſer and governor of all. Plutarch 
tells us, that he embraced this opinion, having 
obſerved, © Malis eſſe bene, et bonis male ;” 1. c. 
to uſe the words of St. Ambroſe, * Improbos a- 
bundare bonis, et bonos egere:“ That the wicked 
abound in good things, and that the good are in 
want. An impiou> belief, which even Cicero 
himſelf condemns in the firſt book of the Nature 
of the Gods, where he fays: © Sunt philotophi, 
et fucrunt, qui omnino nullam habere cenlerent 
humanarum rerum procurationem Deos. Que- 
rum fi vera eſt ſententia, quæ poteit eſſe pietas, 
quæ religio? Hæc enim omnia pure et caſte 
tribuenda Deorum numini ita ſunt, ſi animad- 
vertuntur ab his, et ſi eſt aliquid a Diis immor- 
talibus hominum generi tributum. Sin autem 
Dii neque poſſunt nos juvare, neque volunt, nec 
curant omnino, nec, quod agamus, animadver- 
tunt, nec eſt, quod ab his ad hominum vitam per- 
manere poſlit, quid eft, quod ullos Du immor- 
ralibus cultus, honores, preces adhibeamus ? In 
ſpecie autem fictæ ſimulationis, ſicut reliquæ vir- 
tutes, ita pletas ineſle non poteſt, cum qua I 
mul ct ſanctitatem et religionem tolli neceile oY 
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Quibus ſublatis perturbatio vitz ſequitur et mag- 
na confuſio : atque haud ſeœio an pietat 'adverſus 
Deos ſublata, fides etiam et ſocietas humani gene- 
ris, et una excellentiſſima virtus juſtitiæ tollatur.“ 
Ver. 1049 Proh ſanta Deum trat quilla pec- 
tora pace! ſays Lucretius. And Epicurus is ob- 
ſerved by Dionyſius, biſhop of Alexandria, to fill | 
his books with oaths and adjurations: "Ove; 
N x6 ogziopus prugins Tois invis GC dige, 
zus v aavigans u Ain, xai va Aia *Copnay Ta; 
$9 uv;,av0vIas, xai ws us dA ννjð¼Vz m3; Thy Ota 
Euſebius, Prep. lib. 14. cap. 27. He aſſerts 
many oaths and adjurations in his books, ſwear- 
ing often, and adjuring his readers by Jupiter and 
all the gods. And we may find Lucretius too 
ſometimes of this humour, as appears by this 
paſſage, and ſome others, that may be obſerved 
here and there in this poem. | 
Ver. 1059. Having built an infinite number 
of worlds, and affirmed them to be mortal like 
animals, he now, in theſe twelve verſes, aſſerts, 
that they are nouriſhed, increaſe, and ſometimes 
diminiſh, and at length die away. For th: in- 
finite univerſe ſupplies ſeeds, which-the world re- 
ceives, and they duly joining with it, it becomes 
more ſtrong and vigorous: when it emits, and 
parts with as many ſeeds as it receives, then it 
ſtints its growth, and ſtays at a ſtand, that is, 
neither increaſes nor decreaſes: but when more 
ſeeds fly away from the world than it receives, 
and are duly conjoined to its maſs, then it waxes 
feeble, decays by degrees, and draws to an end. 
This was the opinion of Epicurus, and he 
grounded this belief on theſe reaſons: I, Be- 
cauſe the world was once made, and had its be- 
ginning in time: as Cicero ſays, 1. de Nat. 
Decor, II. Becauſe he held the world to be of a 
like nature with animals. III. Becauſe each in- 
dividual part of this world conſiſts of bodies that 
are born and die. IV. Becauſe there is a con- 
tiuuil war between all the parts that compoſe this 
whole, which are always contending with one 
another, and which contention muſt of neceſſity 
weaken, and will at length occaſion the deftruc- 
tion of the whole frame. V. Becauſe he would 
not allow any thing in nature to be not born, in- 
corruptible and eternal, except theſe three things, 
the atoms, the void, and the os wav ALL, or the 
univerſe, But theſe opinions of his concerning 
tis infinite worlds, or the decay of this, depend- 
ing on his abſurd, fortuitous concourſe, muſt of 
neceſſity have the ſame fate, and fall with it. Be- 
des, we may bid any man, who is fond of theſe 
opinions, look on the face of the world, as it is paint- 
ed in hiſtories down from the Trojan wars, (for l | 
preſs not more ancient, infallible records), about | 


— 


which time ſociety firſt began, and he will ſee it | 
look as young now, as it did then, and that its 
Vigour is ſtill as great. 

However, ſome of the fathers of the Chriſtian 
church have not diſſented from this opinion: e- 
lpecially not St. Cyprian, who writes to Demetri- 
anus in theſe words: © Scire debes jam mundum 
non illis viribus ſtare, quibus prius ſteterat: nec 
gore ac robore eo eſſe, quo ante prævalebat. 


BOOK Il. 429 


Hoc. etiam nobis tacentibus, et nulla deſcriptu- 
ris ſanctis prædicationibuſque divinis documenta 
præbentibus, mundus ipſe jam loquitur, et occa- 
ſum ſui rerum labentium probatione teſtatur. 
Non hyeme nutriendis ſeminibus tanta imbrium 
copia eſt : non frugibus æſtate torrendis ſolita 
flagrantia eſt : nec fic verna temperie ſata læta 
ſunt ; nec adeo arboreis fœtibus autumno fæcunda 
ſunt : Minus de effoſſis et fatigatis fontibus eru- 
untur marmorum cruſta : minus auri et argenti 
opes Tuggerunt : exhauſta jam meralla, et paupe- 
res venz breviantur in dies ſingulos: Decreſcit 
in arvis agricola : in mari nauta : miles in caſtris: 
innocentia in foro: juſtitia in judicio: in amici- 
tia concordia : in artibus peritia: in moribus dif- 
ciplina. Minuatur neceſſe eſt, quidque fine jam 
proxima in occidua, et in extrema devergit.“ 

Ver. 1067. Ovid. Metam. xv. ver. 214. ſays to 
the ſame purpoſe with Lucretius. 


Noſtra queque ipſcrum ſemper, requique fine 
ulla, 75 
Corpora vertuntur: nec quod ſuimiſye, ſumuſve, 
Cras crimus. 


Which Dryden thus renders: 


Thus even our bodies daily change receive; 
Some part of what was theirs before they leave : 
Nor are to-day what yeſterday they were : 

Nor the whole ſame to-morrow will appear, 


Ver. 1071. Having aſſerted that his worlds 
grow ſometimes bigger, ſometimes leſs, he ex- 
plains in theſe twenty-ſeven verſes the whole rea- 
ſon of the growth and decay of animals, and af- 
firms that the ſame reaſon holds good in other 
things likewiſe. Now animals grow, becauſe in 
the firſt part of their life, more nouriſhment is 
converted into their ſubſtance, than departs, and 
is loft from it: in the middle part of their life, 
when they are grown to maturity, as much only 
is converted into the ſubſtance, as goes away from 
it: then the age of the animal is at a ſtand ; that 
is to ſay, the animal neither grows nor decreaſes ; 
but in its declising age, more flies away from its 
ſubſtance, than is converted into it. Thus the 
animal increaſes and waſtes zway: but how it 
comes to paſs, that in the firſt part of life more 
is received and conjoined, in the middle part as 
much, and in the laſt leſs, the poet does not think 
fit to inquire :' And indeed” the reaſon of that is 
concealed, and to my knowledge ever will be fo 
from atheiſts, | | 

Ver. 107.1. Thus Cicero, in the ſecond book de 
Nat. Deor. deſcribes the manner by which the food 
is diſtributed into all the parts of the body: It 
is firſt, ſays he, received into the mouth to be 
chewed aad ground to pieces by the teeth ; when 


it is thus chewed, it is conveyed through the 


moat - pipe into the ſtomach, to be concoRed ; 
when it is there concocted, it is carried firſt to 
the liver, then to the heart, and is diſtributed 
from thence by the veins into all other parts and 
members of the body: and by this means and 
manner it is, that the whole animal grows, and 
is nouriſhed, TE. 
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Ver. 1081. Virg. Georg. 3. v. 66. 


Optima quæque dies miſeris mortalibus ævi 
Prima fugit : ſubeunt morbi, tritiſque ſenectus; 
Et labor, & durz rapit inclementia mortis. 


In youth alone unhappy mortals live; 
But ah! the mighty bliſs is fugitive : 
Diſcolour'd ſickneſs, anxious labours come, 


And age, and death's inexorable doom. Dryd. 


Ver. 1098. He concludes in theſe thirty verſes, 
that the world grows old in the ſame manner as 
animals do; that is to ſay, that the conduits and 
paſſages in the world, which anſwer to the veins 
in animals, being impaired and weakened by the 
continual blows they meet with from external bo- 
dies, receive with great difficulty the matter that 
flows down out of the infinite void, and is proper 


to ſupport and repair the world, And this mighty 


frame is extended ſo far and wide, that it parts 


with more matter out of its ſubſtance, than it re- 
ceives afreſh from the void; and, therefore, muſt 
of neceſſity diminiſh, grow feeble, and decay. The 


earth, as Epicurus held, produced formerly of her 


own accord, all kinds of animals, fruits. trees, &c. 
but we now find by experience, that ſhe is paſt 
her teeming time; and, therefore, it cannot be 
denied but ſhe now grows old. 

Ver. 1105. I aftirm, ſays the poet, that all theſe 
things did proceed from the earth: for animals 
were not let down from heaven, as the aſſerters 
of Providence pretend, by that chain, which none 

ut one Homer ever ſaw : nor were they born of 
the ſea, or from the waves that inſult the ſhores, 
But that very earth, which at this day feeds and 
nouriſhes all kinds of things, is the very ſame 
earth that formerly brought them forth. 

Ver. 1108. Homer feigned that all things were 
let down from heaven to earth by a golden chain. 
Yet, if we may take Plato's word for it, Homer 
meant only the ſun, and ſhows that to be a chain 
of gold; becauſe, while the ſan rolls round the 
univerſe and enlightens it, all things are ſafely 
preſerved, and live and flouriſh, as well as thoſe 
that are among the gods, as in our carthly abodes. 
But if the ſun ſhould ſtand till, and ceaſe from 
his revolution, as if he were bound in chains, all 
things muſt of neceſſity periſh, Macrobius on the 
dream of Scipio, will have that chain of Homer 
to be an uninterrupted connection of cauſes, that 
bind themſelves together by mutual bands, even 
from the Supreme God to the laſt dregs of matter, 
& Cumque omnia continuis ſucceſſionibus ſe ſe- 
quantur, degenerantia * ordinem ad imum me- 
andi; invenietur preſſius intuenti a ſummo Deo 
uſque ad ultimam rerum fœcem una mutuis ſe 
vinculis religans, & nuſquam interrupta connexio: 
& hæc eſt Homeri carena aurere, quam pendere 
de cœlo in terras Deum juſſiſſe commemorat.” 
Macrob. in Somn. Scip. lib. i. cap. 44. 

Ver. 1111. Thus too Ovid, Metamorph. i. ver. 
101 


Ipſa quoque, immunis raſtroque intacta, nec ullis 
Saucia vomeribus, per ſe dabat omnia Tellus. 
7 * 


And v. 197. 


Ver erat æternum, placidique tepentibus auric 
Mulcebant Zephyri natos ſine ſemine flores. 
Mox etiam fruges tellus inarata ſerebat, 

Nec renovatus ager gravidis canebat ariſtis. 
Flumina jam lactis, jam flumina Nectaris ibant, 
Flavaque de viridi ſtillabant ilice mella. 


The teeming earth, yet guiltleſs of the plough, 

And unprovok'd did fruitful ſtores allow. 

The flow'rs unſown, in fields and meadows reign'd, 

And weſtern winds immortal ſpring maintain'd. 

In foll wing years the bearded corn enſu'd 

From earth unaſk'd, nor was that earth renew'd: 

From veins of valleys milk and nectar breke, 

And honey ſweated tlirough the pores of oak. 
Dryd. 


To which I ſubjoin theſe incomparable verſes of 

the ſame poet, in his tranſlation of the fourth ec. 

logue of Virgil: 

Ur.labour'd harveſts did the fields adorn, 

And cluſter'd grapes then bluſh'd on ev'ry thorn : 

The knotted oak did ſhow'rs of honey weep, 

And through the matted graſs the liquid gold did 
creep. 


Ver. 1115. The earth is become ſo barren, that 
though we provoke her by conſtant tillage, even 
till we weary our oxen, and wear out our peaſants 
with continual labour, yet the ungratetul foil de- 
ludes the hopes of the tiller, and produces not the 
crop he had reaſon to expect from his toil and in- 
duſtry. An evident and convincing proof, that 
the earth is now grown old and worn out to that 
degree, that ſhe can no longer bring forth as ſhe 
did in her youthful years. 

Ver. 1121. The poet has ſubjoined to the ar- 
gument taken from the d«Etrine of Epicurus, the 
poetical fable of the Golden Age. But being jea- 
lous that men would aſcribe the fertility of the 


ty, and to the bounty and goodneſs of the gods to 
the pious men of that age, he ſeoffs at that opi- 
nion, and deſpiſes their ignorance, who do not yet 
know that the earth is grown feeble and barrea 
with old age. 

Ver. 1123. Becauſe in the beginning of the 
world, men had nothing to do but to worſhip the 
gods : ſince the earth then produced the fruits of 
its own accord, and they had no need to employ 
their time in tilling it, 


ANIMADVERSION, 


BY WAY OF RECAPITULATION, ON THE $ECOND 
BOOK OF LUCKETIUS. 


Iv this book are depoſited all the treaſures of Epi- 
curus ; of no great value indeed; yet many of the 
ancients were continually pillaging them, till at 
length Tully entirely rifled and laid them walte. 


| Lucretius with great labour ſtrove to renew and 


eſtabliſh them again; but has met with thre ſuc- 


earth in thoſe days to the benevolence of the Dei. - 
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tefs he deſerved : for it has fared with the doc- 
trine of Epicurus, as with a child of a ſickly race ; 
though you cram it with the moſt nouriſhing and 
healthful food, it will at beſt be puny and infirm. 
From v. 68. to v. 82. the poet teaches, that 
there is motion, nor do we difown it. And that 
the motion of all things proceeds from the mo- 
tion of the principles; and this too we grant, 
But when, v. 84. he aſcribes weight to the ſeeds, 
and aſſerts that to be the cauſe of their motion, 
he is too indulgent to himſelf and his atoms. 
Who can grant weight to all matter, and the ſame 
weight to bodies of the ſame bulk? Senſe and 
certain experience cry out againſt it. But Epicu. 
rus had obſerved, that ſtones, wo«d, in ſhort, all 
things that are contained within the bounds of 
this world tend downwards; and, therefore, be- 
lieved that all things had deſcended from all eter- 
nity; which opinion, whoever embraces, will 
indeed be © nitidifſimus de grege Epicuri Philoſo- 
phus.” He may as reaſonably pretend, that the 
wheels, ſprings, or any other of the members and 
parts of an engine, will do the ſame thing ſepa- 
rately, which they perform jointly. But, let us 
even grant this too, He preſents us in the next 
place with infinite atoms, tending downwards 
through an infinite void by juſt degrees, and with 
equal velocity, In the immenſity of the longi- 
tudes, latitudes, and altitudes, an infinity of innu- 
merable atoms are flying to and fro : and theſe 
atoms overtaking, and laying hold of one another 
in the interjected void, cling and join together, 
and thus compoſe all the forms and figures of 
things. But how came they to overtake and catch 
hold of one another, ſince they all move with equal 
ſwiſtneſs? To this he anſwers, v. 210. and ſays, 
they decline a little, even the leaſt that can be. 
But even this declination is ſeigned at pleaſure; 
for, as Cicero fays, 2 de Finib. © Ait declinare 
Atomos fine cauſa, quo nihil turpuis eſt Phyſico : 
& illum motum naturalem omnium ponderum, e 
regione inferiorem locum petentium, ſine cauſa eri- 
puit atomis: Nec tamen 1d, cujus cauſa hæc finx- 
erat, aſſecutus eſt : nam five omnes Atomi decli- 
nabunt, nullæ unquam cchereſcent ; five aliæ de- 
clinabunt, aliz ſuo motu recte ferentur : primum 
erit hoc quaſi provincias Atomis dare, quæ recte, 
quz oblique ferantur.” For he ſays that the 
atoms decline, without alleging any reaſon for 
their declination, than which nothing is more un- 
becoming of a natural philoſopher. And without 
ay reaſon likewiſe he has taken from the atoms 
that natural motion of all weights, that tend in a 
direct line to a lower place. Nor after all has he 
gained the point, for the ſake of which he invent- 
& all this; for cither all the atoms will decline, 
none will ever ſtick together ; or ſome will de- 
cline while others move, as they naturally ought 
in a right line. And this is, in a manner, to pre- 
ſcribe to atoms their proper offices, and to enjoin 
ſome to deſcend in a direct line, others obliquely. 
Lucretius himſelf is aware of this difficulty, v. 
216. where he is ſo far from ſolving it, that he 
rather yields and ſubmits to its ſtrength. But, v, 


200. he farts another difliculty, by the help of | 


which he endeavours to extricate himſelf from the 
former: or like the cuttle-fiſh, throws out clouds 
of darkneſs and obſcurity, that it may be more 
difficult ro find and take him. For he aſferty, 
thatithout this declination of the ſeeds, no rea- 
ſon can be given for the freedom of will which 
we perceive in all animals. But the ſame Cicero 
in the firſt book of the Nature of the Gods, an- 
ſwers him thus: “ Hoe perſzpe facitis, Epicurei, 
ut cum aliquid non verfimile dicatis, & repre- 
henfionem effugere velitis ; eff-ratis aliquid quod 
omnino ne fieri poſſit: at ſatius ſuerit illud ipſum, 
de quo ambigebatur, concedere, quam tam impu- 
denter reſiſtere; velit Epicurus, cum videret, if 
Atomi ferrentur in locum inferiorem ſuopte pon- 
dere, nihil fore in noſtra poteſtate, quod eſſet, ea. 
rum motus certus & neceſſarius : invenit quo mo- 
do neceſſitatem effugeret, quod viz. Democritum 
fugerat : Ait Atomum, cum pondere & gravitate 
directò deorſum feratur, declinare paulum. Hoc 
dicere turpius eſt, quam illud, quod vult, non 
poſſe defendere.“ The cuſtom of you Epicureans 
is this; when you aſſert any thing that is impro-- 
bable to be true, and are deſirous to avoid repre- 
henfion, you advance ſomething that is wholly 
impoſſible to be done; but you would act more 
ingenuoufly, if you granted the matter in doubt, 
rather than inſiſted ſo obſtinately on your own 
opinions, like Epicurus, who, when he ſaw thar if 
the atoms were moved downwards by their own 
weight, nothing would be in our power, becauſe 
their motion would be certain and neceſſary, found 
a way which Demncritus never thougit of, to 
avoid this ne ceſſity; and ſaid, that an atom, though 
by its own weight and heavinels it be carried di- 
realy downwards, yet declines a little. To ſay 
this is more weak and diſhonourable than not be- 
ing able to make good what he aſſerted. And in 
his book. De Fato, Cicero likewiſe ſays: “ Epicu- 
rus uno tempore, res duas ſuſcipit inenodabiles; 
unam, ut ſine cauſa fiat aliquid, ex quo exiſtet, ut 
de nihilo quippiam fiat; quod nec ipſi, nec cui- 
quam Phyſico placet; alteram, ut cum duo Indi- 
vidua per Inanitatem ferantur, alterum è regione 
moveatur, alterum declinet.“ Epicurus takes upon 


him at once to make good two things, for either 


of which no reaſon can be given: one, that any 
thing can be done without a cauſe; from whence 
it will follow, that any thing can be made of no. 
thing; which neither himſelf nor any natural 
philoſopher will allow : the other, that when two 
indiviſible bodies are moved through the void, 
one of them ſhould deſcend in a ſtraight line, the 
other by declination, And, in the ſame book he 
goes yet farther and ſays, Quæ ergo nova 
cauſa in natura eſt, quæ declinat Atomum ? aut 
num ſortiuntur inter ſe, quz declinet, que non? aut 
cur minimo declinet intervallo, majore non? aut 
cur declinet uno Minimo, non declinet duobus aut 
tribus? Optare hoc quidem eſt, non diſputare; 
nam neque extrinſecus impulſam Atomum loco 
moveri & declinare dicit, neque in illo Inani, per 
quod feratur Atomus, quidquam fuiſſe cauſe, cur 
ea non è regione ferretur, nec in ipſa Atomo mu- 


| tationis aliquid factum eſt, quamobrem naturalem 
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ſui ponderis motum non teneret. Ita cum attu- innumerable worlds: and this too might have 
liſſet Epicurus nullam cauſam, que iſtam Declina- been granted, if he had aſſigned any proper archi- 
tionem efficeret, tamen aliquid ſibi dicere videtur, | tet for ſo great a work, Sed quis credit ex 

uam id dicat, quod omnium mentes aſpernentur Atomorum Concurſione fortuita hujus Mundi pul- 


reſpuant.” What new cauſe is there then in 
nature that can make an atom decline ? Or have | 
they caſt lots among themſelves which ſhall de - 
cline, and which not? Or, why does an atom de- 
cline the leaſt interval of ſpace, and not a greater ? 
Or, why does it decline one leaſt, and not two or 
Three? This is to chooſe what he will ſay, not to 
diſpute : for he neither ſays, that an atom declines | 
in its motion, by reaſon of any outward impulſe, | 
Dor that in the void through which the atom is | 


cherrimum ornatum eſſe perfetum? An cum ma- 
chinatione quadam aliquid moveri videmus, ut 
Sphæram, ut Horas, ut alia permulta, non duhji. 
tamus quin ſint opera illa rationis? Cum autem 
impetum Cali cum admirabili celeritate moveri, 
vertique videamus, conſtantiſſime conficientem vi- 
ciſſitudines anniverſarias cum ſumma ſalute & 
converſatione rerum omnium, dubitamus quin ca 
non ſolum ratione fiant, ſed etiam excellenti qua- 
dam divinaque ratione ? Quod fi Mundos efficere 


moved, there is any cauſe why it does not deſcend , poteſt Concurſus Atomorum, cur Porticum, cur 


in a dire& line; nor, laſtly, that any change is | 
made in the atom itſelf that may oblige it not to 
keep and obſerve the natural motion of its own | 
weight. Thus, though Epicurus alleges no cauſe | 
of that declination, yet he ſeems to himſelf to ſay | 
ſomething, even when he ſays that which the un- 
derſtanding and reaſon of all men deſpiſe and re- 
jet. And thus Cicero has laid waſte the gardens 
of Epicurus, and overthrown all that philoſuphy 
that attacked even Providence itſelf, 

But Lucretius is more ſucceſsful in that Jong 
diſputation, from v. 319. to v. 547. concerning 
the variety of the figures of his atoms: and like- 
wiſe in that of the ſeeds of different figures that 
enter into the contexture of every compound bo- 
dy, which begins at v. 547. and ends at 683. He 
alſo adorns his arguments with fables properly in- 
troduecd and applied, and ſupports his aſſertions 
with ſeveral ſtrong and convincing reaſons. 

Nor will any adverſary of the Epicurean philo- 
ſophy ever be able to evade thoſe arguments, by 
which, from v. 684. to v. 988. he demonſtrates, 
that his atoms are void of colour, ſmell, heat, in a 
word, of every quality, and of all manner of ſenſe. 
J confeſs he docs not rightly explain the origin of 
Jenſe, but he proves, that the ſenſe of animals is 
not due to ſenſible ſeeds, which was his chief deſign 
an this book, with a ſharpneſs of wit and ſtrength 
of judgment, even worthy of Lucretius himſelf. 


— 


At length, from v. $89. to v. 4059. he builds 


Templum, cur Domum non poteſt, quæ ſunt mi- 


nus operoſa, & multo quidem faciliora.” Cicero, 
de Nat. Deor. lib. 2. Who can believe that this 
moſt beautiful frame of the world was produced 
and perfected by a fortuitous concourſe of atoms? 
When we ſce any thing move, as it were by art 
and ſkill, as the ſpheres, the ſeaſons, and many 
other things, do we doubt whether they are the 
works of reaſon? When we ſee with what won- 
derful celerity the ſun is moved and whirled a- 
round, and how he cauſes the annual changes and 
viciſſitudes to the utmoſt benefit and preſervation 
of all things, do we doubt that all theſe things are 
not the work of reaſon, nay, of an excellent and 
divine reaſon too? And if a concourſe of atoms 
can make worlds, why can it not make a portico, 
a temple, or a houſe, which requires leſs {kill and 
labour, and are much more eaſy to make? Thus 
Cicero, that moſt grateful champion of Providence, 
Laſtly, from v. 1060. to the end of this book, 
the reader may behold innumerable worlds born 
daily, and dying every day, and bleſs his own 
good fortune, that he remains ſafe and unhurt in 
the midſt of ſo many and ſo great ruins and de- 
vaſtations. Meanwhile, he cannot but ſmile to 
ſee ſome infant ſucking worlds, and others grown 
feeble and doddered with age, now dying with 
hunger, now choked up with fat. For nothing is 
more certain, than that Lucretius always loſes 
himſelf when he falls foul upon Providence. 


* — 


PREFACE TO THE READER. 


Tais is that book of Lucretius, which, above all 
the re!t, ought to be read with moſt judgment 
and diſcretion. For, fince it is in this that the 
poet endeavours to prove the ſoul to be of a cor- 
poreal nature, it may fall out that ſome will too 
credulouſly yield themſelves up to his arguments; 
while others, perſuaded that ſuch a doctrine, right 
or wrong, ought. to be condemned without mercy, 
will voluntarily deprive themſelves.of reading fo 
excellent a book. Left this ſhould happen, it will 
not be amiſs to put them in mind that many of 


the ancients were of opinion, that ſpirits are to be 


reckoned in the number of corporeal things. A- 
mong thoſe was not only Porphyrius, in his admi- 
rable Tex yuarian ri ar25,79;* but Plotinus andJam- 
blichus ; and of us Chriſtians, Tertullian, Baſil, 
and Auguſtin, not to mention the more modern. 
Now, if theſe ancients were not condemned for 
following this belief concerning ſpirits, I think 
there is no reaſon that we ſhould be ſo much oſ- 
fended at Lucretius's opinion of  corporeal ſouls, 
Hitherto is nothing but what you may read with- 
out being ſcandalized at it. And would to God 


Lueretius had ſtopped here: For others have af- 
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ſerted the immortality of the ſoul, which, never- courſe of years it is turned into corruption and 
theleſs, they believed to be of the ſame nature | duſt, and then ſcattered and diſperſed away, will, 
with ſpirits ; however, they reſerved to it its own | nevertheleſs, at length unite again; and being 
right, or what the bounty of God has beſtowed thus collected and got together out of water, air, 
upon it. But our author, when he has ſhown the and earth, will remain and perſevere for an end- 
ſoul of a man to be a corporeal ſubſtance, ſtrenn- | leſs ſucceſſion of ages. Let Lucretius then prove, 
ouſly and obſtinately aſſerts, that it is impoſſible ! if he will, the nature of the ſoul to be corporeal, 


but that it muſt likewiſe be ſubject to death and 


diſſolution ; and that the generality of men being 
aſtoniſhed, caſt down, and overawed by the tyranny 
of religion, are horribly miſtaken, to believe, that 


Xternas nigra pænas in morte timendum, 
Lucret. 


they have any reaſon to dread eternal torments 
after death. Thus you fee the rocks and ſhelves 
that you ought to avoid and fly from and you 
will do well to compare this doctrine of the Epi- 
curean ſeQ with the arguments of the Platoniſts, 
who aſſerted the immortality of the ſoul : but 
much hetter, if laying afide the diſputations and 
controverſies of this wavering and uncertain phi- 
loſophy, you apply yourſelf directly to him, who 
has demonſtrated, that the Parent and Father of 
all things is GOD OF THE LIVING, BUT 
NOT OF THE DEAD. Another thing, reader, 
you ought continually to have before your eyes, 
which is this: Be our fouls ſpiritual, or if you 
will, corporeal : yet we ought not much to trou- 
ble our heads about theſe arguments of Lucretius, 
ſince being Chriſtians, as we are, we verily and 
unſeignedly believe, that the time will come that 
this brute and ſenſeleſs maſs of the body, which 


the ſoul now informs and guides, when after a 


and therefore liable to death; he will advance 
nothing that will ſtartle a true Chriſtian; ſince 
we believe the future reſurrection and immiorta- 
lity of the body, upon ſurer grounds than any ar- 
guments of vulgar phyſiology, and of chemiſtry 
itſelf (for that wonderful experiment, of which 
Quercetanus and others make mention, concludes 
nothing for the reſurreRion of the body), though 
they are equally, nay, more difficult to prove and 
believe. Let me add one thing more. The trea- 
tiſe of Tertullian, which is intituled De Anima, 
will aſſiſt you very much in the right underſtand- 


ing of this book: if you read it, you will peruſe 


the moſt excellent work of that. great man, To 
conelude, If in this book, or in any other of my 


writings, the falſe opinions of Lucretius have drop- 


ped from me, either through haſte or inadverten- 
cy, | defire it may be remembered that I am 
the actor, not the poet; and that I here unſay 


and recant all things of that nature which may 


have ſlipped from me by either of thoſe means. 
Nor, indeed, is my courſe of life ſuch, that when 
my ſoul comes to be ſeparated from my body, 1 
ſhould willingly expect that end which nature 
has ordained for the brute animals that periſh, 
Farewell. 5 9 

TANAGuIL FARA. 
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BOOK III. 


THE ARGUMENT, 


Tur poet flatters himſelf, that, in the two former books, he has fully and rightly explained the na- 
ture, and the properties of his atoms. In the four remaining books, he applies himſelf very at- 
tentively to deſcribe the effects which thoſe atoms produce. And firſt, as he had reaſon to do, he 
brings upon the ſtage the parts of the mind, and of the ſoul : And this is the ſubject of the diſputa- 
tion of all this book, which he begins, I. With the praife of Epicurus, whom, from ver. I. to ver. 
92, he extols for having been the firſt who taught, that this world, and all things in it, were not 
made by. the Deity, but by a fo:tuitous contourſe of atoms; and far delivering, by that doctrine, 

the minds of men from the fear of the gods, of death, and of puniſhments aſter death. II. Having 
by way of preface, ſaid this of Fpicurus, he teaches, from ver. 92. to ver. 133, that the mind and 
the ſoul. are a part of man, in like manner as the feet, the hands, the arms, the head, and the other 
members; and not a vital habit of the whole body, or an accord and conſent of all the parts of the 
body, which ſome of the ancient philsſophers called harmony. But that he may diſpute diſtinctly, 
and without confuſion, becauſe he uſes promiſcuouſly the words mind and ſoul, he teaches, III. 


from ver. 133. to ver, 160. that the mind and the ſoul are but one thing; but that the mind is the 


chief part, and reſides in the heart, becauſe fear, joy, and all the other paſhons, which obey and 
depend on the mind, diſcover themſelves there, while the, ſoul, in which the locomotive faculty 1s 


ſolely placed, being diffuſed through the whole body, is moved as the mind pleaſes. IV. Then, 


from ver. 161. to 177, he endeavours to demonſtrete, that the nature of the mind and foul is cor- 
poreal, becauſe the mind touches the ſoul. and moves it, and the foul tonches the body: but where 
there is no body there can be no touch. V. From ver. 178. to 307, he teaches, that this corporeal 
mind is compoſed of atoms extremely ſubtle, minnte, and round. And particularly that this mind 
conſiſts of heat, wind, or vapour, and air, and of another thing, which conſiſting of the ſeeds the 
moſt ſubtle, the moſt minute, and the moſt ſubject to motion, is the principal and original cauſe of 
Frans, If, | E e 
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{-pſe. But how the heat, the wind, the air, aud this ſourth, nameleſs thing, are mingled, or what 
proportion of each makes up the compoſition, he ingenuoufly confeſſes he cannot tell. VI. From 
ver. 308. to 331, he aſlerts, that the ſoul and body are ſo united together, that they cannot be ſe. 
parated without the deſtruction of both of them. And, VII. from ver. 333. to 353, he aſlerts, 
that pat only the mind, but the boily too has perception, or rather the whole animal, compoſed of 
body and ſoul. VIII. After this, from ver. 353. to 396, he refutes the opinion of Democritus, who 
taught that the reſbective parts of the ſoul are fitted and joined to the reſpective parts of the 
body. And having affirmed before that the mind is the moſt excellent part of the whole compound, he 
no farther aſſerts, that the life and preſervation of the animal depends more on the mind than on the 
ſoul. IX. From ver. 396. to $09, he endeavours to prove, by fix and twenty arguments, that minds 
and ſouls are born with the bodies, and die with them, and, by the way, derides the tranſmigration 
of Pythagoras. X. In the next place, from ver. 810. to 836, he teaches, that death is nothing, be- 
cauſe the ſoul, being mortal, has nothing to fear after death; nay, that if it be granted that the 
- ſoul is immortal, as Plato held, yet death till i- nothing, ſince the ſeparated ſoul would not re. 

member that ſhe had ever been before. XI. Then to ver. 374, he laughs at the vain anxiety of 

men concerning their ſepulture and thence, to ver. 915, proves that death is not an ill, becauſe 

the dead want not thoſe good things which the living enjoy, but are exempted from thole cala. 

mities which afflict and torment us wretches that are alive. XII. That even life itſelf is not a 

thing very deſirable, becauſe it has nothing new to give us, but always the ſame waukiſh pleaſures, 

till at length we lothe them, to ver. 976. XL. But leſt the fables, which the poets feign of hell 

and of futurt puniſhments, ſhould fright us. he explains thoſe fables, and ſhows, that they are ve- 

riſied upon earth; that we feel thole torments while we are living, and have no reaſon to dread 

them aſter we are dead, to ver. 1026. XIV. Laſtly, To the end of this book, he puts us in mind, 

that it is both ſooliſh and abſurd to bemoan ourſelves that we muſt die, ſince the wiſeſt of men, 

and the moſt potent princes and emperors, have been forced to ſubmit to the inevitable power of 

death. And he teaches, that men. lead unquiet and anxious lives, becauſe they avoid the thoughts 

and contemplation of death, and are fooliſhly fond of that life which they muſt one day loſe, 

* which can fupply them with no neu delights, and is expoſed to innumerable dangers and afflictions. 


- 


And ſilently admire thy ſtrength of mind, 30 


And that, after all, by the longeſt life to which they can attain, they fave not one moment from ] 
the length of death, which is as much eternal to them who die to-day, as to thoſe who died many ] 
ages ago. Ta 
8 
Tarr who haft light from *midſt thick darkneſs | By whoſe one ſingle force to curious eyes, f 
brought, : All naked and expos'd whole nature lies. 
And firſt life's benefits and pleaſures taught; Since then I've taught what ſeeds of bodies are, 8 
Thee, chiefeſt glory of the Grecian ſtate, And how they move, what diff'rent ſhapes they \ 
I ſtrictly trace, willing to imitate, wear, | | \ 
Not contradict : For how can larks oppoſe And how from theſe, all beings firſt may ſpring : \ 
The vig'rous ſwan? They are unequal foes: _. Next of the mind, and of the foul I'll fing ; F 
Or how can tender kids, with feeble force, And chaſe that dread of hell, thoſe idle fears, 
Contend in racing with the noble horſe ? hat fpoil our lives with jealouſies and cares, If 
Thou parent of philoſophy, haſt ſhown Diſturb our joys with dread of pains beneath, A 
The way to truth by precepts of thy own. 10 | And ſully them with the black fear of death. 49 A 
For, as from ſweeteſt flow'rs the lab'ring bee For though ſome talk they ſhould leſs ſear to D 
Extracts her precious ſweets, great ſoul! from | Than live in a diſeaſe, or infamy . die, B 
thee | That they know well, the foul conſiſts in blood, In 
We all our golden ſentences derive ; And our philoſophy can do no good: U 
Golden, and fit eternally to live. Obſerve, they talk thus rather out of love 
For when | hear thy mighty reaſons prove, To empty praiſe, than what they ſay, approve: Br 
This world was made without the pow'rs above, | For theſe fame men, to chaine, or baniſhment T. 
All fears and terrors waſte, and fly apace; Condemned; to gallics, or to priſon ſent ; BI 
Through parted heav'ns, I ſee the mighty ſpace, | Though infamous by horrid crimes they're grown, Fo 
The riſe of things, the gods, and happy ſeats, Yet till to endure, and patiently live on: 30 Br 
Which ſtorm, or vi lent tempeſt never beats, 20 | Nay more, where'er theſe boaſting wretches Ar 
Nor ſnow invades, but with the pureſt air, come, Sir 
And gaudy light diffus'd look gay and fair: They ſacrifice black ſheep on every tomb, So 
There bounteous nature makes ſupplies for eaſe, | To pleaſe the manes; and of all the rout, Th 
There minds enjoy uninterrupted peace : When cares and dangers preſs, grow molt devout. 
But that which ſenſeleſs we ſo gr. ſely fear, Therefore to know mens ſouls, and what they 
No hell, no ſulph'rous lakes, no pools appear: are, La 
And through the earth I can diſtinctly view, View them beſet with dangers, and with care. Ye 
© *What underneath the buſy atoms do. For then their words will with their thought Dif 
From thoughts like theſe 1 mighty pleaſure find, agree, | 
And, all the mafk pull'd off, ſhow what they be. Is 
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Beſides, all blind ambition, and fierce luſt 
Of avarice, thoſe parents of unjuſt, 
Which make men plunge through ſins, and vex | 
each hour 
With cares and pains, to climb to wealth and 
| pow'r, h 
This ſhame, theſe great diſturbers of our breath, 
Are chiefly nouriſh'd by the fear of death : 
For infamy, contempt, and poverty, 
All ſeem ſo near the gates of death to lie, 
That while by ſenſeleſs fears, men frighted ftrive 
As far remov'd, ag poſſible, to live: 
By civil wars endeavour to get more; 
And, doubling murders, double their vaſt ſore 
Laugh o'er their brother's graves, and tim'rous 
neſts 71 
All hate, and dread their neareſt kinſmans feaſts. 
From the ſame cauſe the meagre envious riſe, 
And look on other's wealth with troubled eyes; 
Complaints they make, and paſſion'tly repine, 
That ſome with pow'r, and ſome with honour 
ſhine ; | 
While they lie mean, and low, and without {:.me ; 
And thus they die for era ves and a name. 
When ſome this dread ſtrikes deep, ev'n life they 
hate; 79 
And their own hands prevent the ſtroke of fate: 
Yet ſtill are ignorant that this vain fear | 
Breeds all their trouble, jealouſy, and care ; 
Makes men unkind, unchaſte, and break their 
truſt ; 
In ſhort, deſtroys whate'er ie good and juſt. 
$0 ſome their parents, and their country ſell, 
To free themſelves from death, and following hell. 
For we by day, as bays by night, do fear 
Shadows, as vain and ſenſeleſs as thoſe are. 
Wherefore that darkneſs that o erſpreads our ſouls, 
What can diſperſe, but thoſe eternal rules, go 
Which from firm premiſes true reaſon draws, _ 
And a deep inſight into nature's laws. 
Firſt then, the mind in which the reaſon lies, 
I; part of man; as hands, and feet, and eyes 
Are part of animals : though ſome have taught, 
And ev'n philoſophers, that ſenſe and thought 
Do no partic'lar ſeat, no part controul, 
But are a vital habit of the whole; 
In Greek call'd harmony; and that from thence 
Flows all our reaſon, life, and thought, and 
ſenſe ; Is ICO 
Dut *tis no part: ſo health and ſtrength belong 


— 


But this is falſe. 

For often when theſe vis'ble members ſmart, 

Briſc joys ſtill ſeated in ſome unſeen part: 

And ſo o' th* contrary, when minds oppreſs'd, 

Sink under cares, their bodies are at reſt. 

So often, when the hand or foot complains, 

The head is vigorous, and ſree from pains. 
Beſides, when charms of flcep have clos'd our 

110 


eyes, 

e void of ſenſe, the body lies : 

Yet even then ſome other part appears 

Diſturb'd with hope, with joy, and empty fears, 
But farther, to convince you that the foul 


I*part, and not th' harmony of the whole; 


For, though ſome limbs are loſt, life keeps her 
ſeat; 
But when few particles of vital heat, | - 
And our laſt breath goes out, life likewiſe flies, 
And the forſaken carcaſe waſtes and dies: 
Which proves, our lives not equally depend, 120 
For their firſt riſe, continuance, and end, | 
On ev'ry part ; but chiefly heat and air 
Make liſe within us, and preſerve it there : | 
Then both theſe two are there ; but ſwiftly gone, 
And leave our limbs, as treach'rous death comes 
on. * 
Now ſince the nature of the mind and ſoul 
Is fully found, and prov'd a part o' th' whole; 
Let thoſe that call it harmony, and pleaſe 
Their fancies, to derive ſuch words as theſe, 
From muſic's ſounds, or whenceſoe' er it came, 
Apply'd to that which had no proper name, 
Take back their term again; 't is here o'erthrown, 
And ufeleſs prov'd ; Let us go farther on. | 
Next, then, I muſt affirm the ſoul and mind 
Make up one ſingle nature, cloſely join'd: 30 
But yet. the mind's the head and ruling part, 
Call'd reaſon, and *tis ſeated in the heart: 


For there our paſſions live, our joy, our ſear, 


And hope, which proves the mind muſt needs be 
there : f 

But the inferior part, the ſoul, confin'd 140 

To all the limbs, obeys the ruling mind, 

And moves as that directs; for only that 

Can of itſelf rejoice, or fear, or hate, 

Paſſion and thought belong to that alone; 


For ſoul and limbs are capable of none. 


As when the hand, or eye, or head complains, 
All the whole body is not vex'd with pains : 

So often, when the lab'ring mind, oppreſs'd, 
Sinks under cares, the ſoul enjoys her reſt. 

But when the mind a violent paſſion ſhakes, 1 50 
Of that diſturbance too the ſon! partakes; 

Cold ſweats bedew the limbs, the face looks pale, 
he tongue begins to faulter, ſpeech to fail, 

The ears are fill'd with noiſe, the eyes grow dim, 
And ſceble ſhakings ſcize on ev'ry limb, i 
And thus, on ſudden frights men often ſwoon, 
A ſtrange effect from which ' tis plainly known, 
The mind and ſoul are join'd, and make but 

one. 

For here the mind's force ſtrikes the ſoul, and ſo 
The ſtroke goes on, and ſtrikes the body too, 160 
. But, to enlarge this inſtance more, this proves 
The mind material too, becauſe it moves 

Aud ſhakes the limbs, makes them look pale and 

wan ; 

In ſhort, directs and governs the whole man; 

All which is done by touch: And all that touch 
Are bodies; therefore mind and ſoul are ſuch. 

You find the ſpirit with the body dies: 


| Both pain and pleaſure ſhare but mutual ties: 


For when by manly force the bearded darts, 


Shot through the membranes, jag the tender 


parts; I70 
Though preſent death does not attend the 
wound, 1 


Yet chilling damps the ſick' ning ſoul ſurround : 
Drooping we bend towards the magnet ground 
E e ij F 
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With ſuch deſire, as ſhows an earth- born mind, 
Doubtful to take its flight, or lag behind. 
Hence the ſoul's kindred with the body's plain, 
Since by corporeal darts it ſuffers pain. 

The mid prov'd body, I'll go on to find 
What ſort of body 'tis that makes the mind. 
Firſt then, it is a ſmall and ſubtle one; 180 
Becauſe no action is ſo ſwiftly done, 

As what the mind begins. This inſtance proves 
The mind, than other things more ſwiftly moves. 
But what thus eaſy to be mov'd is found 

Of very little ſeeds, and very round 

Muft needs be fram'd ; ſo that the weakeſt ſhove 


May puſh them forward on, aud make them move. 


Water by ſlighteſt ſtrokes is mov'd, and flows, 
"Cauſe ſmall and lipp'ry parts the ſtreams com- 


oſe. i 
But 1 and thick liquors ſtubborn prove; 190 
Made dull, and heavy, and unapt to move; 
For all their parts more join'd, and cloſer fall, 
Becauſe they're not ſo round, ſo ſmooth, and 
So heaps of poppy ſeed, ſo ſand, disjoin'd, {ſmall. 
1s xcatter'd by the ſofteſt breath of wind; 
But maſly ſtones, or darts, together caſt, 
Fon firm againſt, and ſcorn the rougheſt blaſt ; 
hich proves that ſeeds ſmall, ſmooth, and round, 
are beſt . 
For vig'rous motion; rough, and great ſor reſt, 
Now ſince the nature of the mind is found 200 
So apt to move; of bodies ſmall and round 
It muſt be fram'd: Which knowledge, lovely 
youth, | 7 
Will lead thee on to undiſcover'd truth. 
For hence, by caſy inf'rence, you may gueſs 
How ſubtle all its parts | what ſmall receſs, 
If cruſh'd together, it would all poſſeſs ! 
For when the ſtroke of fate invades the heart, 
And the affrighted mind and foul depart, 
The weight and bulk remain; contented death 
Leaves all ſecure, but vital ſenſe and breath: 210 
N the ſeeds that frame this ſoul, through 
al 5 
Our limbs diffus'd, are ſubtle, thin, and ſmall: 
Becauſe when that's all gone, each limb retains 
The former bulk, the ſormer weight remains. 
So when the briſker ſpirits leap from wine, 
And parts from odours with the air combine ; 
When from our limbs a ſubtle humour ſlows, 
The body weighs the ſame, the ſame bulk 
ſhows ; 
Becauſe ſmall ſeeds all juice, all ſmells compoſe. 
*Tis certain then the ſceds that frame the mind 
Are thin, and ſmall, and ſubtle, and refin'd; 221 
For when the mind is gone, the former weight 
Each limb retains, the bulk remains as grear. 


And yet 'tis mix'd; for when life's pow'rs | 


decay, 
A gentle breeze, with vapour, flies away; 
This vapour likewiſe ſhows that air is there, 
All heat has air; for heat, by nature rare, 
Muſt ſtill be intermix'd with parts of air. 

Well then, we know the mind and ſoul com- 

priſe [riſe, 
Three things; yet from all theſe no ſenſe can 
No vig'cous thought {rom ſucli a frame as thus. 


Then we muſt add a fourth thing to this frame ; 

And yet that fourth, though ſomething, has no 
name : 233 

Its parts are ſmooth, ſmall, ſubtle, apt to move, 


When preſs'd, or troubl'd by the weakeſt ſhove ; 


From this comes ſenſe. This the firſt ſtroke re- 
| ceives, 

And then the impulſe to the vapour gives, 

Then to the unſeen wind, then to the air, 


' Thence through our limbs tis ſcatter'd ev'ry 


where. 
| The blood, with troubled motion, ſtrikes the 
heart, 240 


And a quick ſenſe runs through each in ward part: 
Then through the marrow, then through ev'ry 
bone, | 
Whether it be a ſharp, or pleaſing one : 
But vi'lent paſſions, as ſtrong grief, or ſear 
Scarce enter far, and make diſturbance there ; 
But ſtrange convulſions run our body o'er, 
And life and ſoul fly out at ev'ry pore, 
But oft the motion on the ſurface plays, 
Stops there ; and that's the reaſon that life ſtays, 
=o how theſe four are mix'd, I would re- 
hearſe, | 258 
How fitly join'd ; but now my flowing verſe 
The poorneſs of the Latin tongue does check; 
Yet briefly, and as that permits, 1'II ſpeak. 
They all contus'dly move; no diff*rent ſpace 
To each allotted, and no proper place 
Where this divides from that, and lies alone; 
But all their pow'rs conjoin'd ariſe as one. 
So gen'rally, in ev'ry peace of meat, 
Our ſenſe diſcovers odour, ſavour, heat, 259 
The fleſh the ſame : So heat, and air, and wind 
Make up one nature mix'd, and cloſely join'd 
With that quick force, which makes them move, 
and whence 
Through all the bodies parts ſprings vig'rous ſenſe, 
This nature's deeply hid; this does poſſeſs 
The inmoſt ſpace, and moſt remote receſs. 
As in our limbs, the ſoul's remov'd from view, 
| Becaule its ſeeds are thin, and ſmall, and few; 
So this fourth nameleſs force within the ſoul 
Lies hid, its chieſeſt part, and rules the whole, 
So likewiſe mult the heat, and air, and wind 
Be in convenient place, and order join'd : 
This muſt be uppermoſt, that lower fall, 
To make it ſeem one nature, fram'd of all; 
Left heat and air, plac'd ſep'rately, diſtract 
The power of ſenſe, and make it ceaſe to act. 
Heat in the mind is ſhawn, when paſſions riſe; 
When anger burns, it ſparkles through the eyes: 
And when the trembling body ſhakes for fear, 
And blood grows cold, we know that wind is 
there. - 
In thoſe the pow'r of air is chiefly ſeen, 
Whoſe heart's untroubled, and cheir looks ſerene: 
Thoſe have moſt heat, by nature moſt inclin'd 
To rage; ſuch is the lion's ſurious mind, 
Who, roaring, burſts with gen'rous diſdain, 
Nor can his breaſt his vi'lent rage contain. 
Moſt parts of wind compoſe the deer's cold ſoul; 
From whence a trembling chill runs through the 
| Whole, 
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And is not ſubject to much rage, or fear : 


The peaceful ox contains moſt parts of air; [ 
290 


A temper, midſt the lion and the deer. 


So mens minds differ too; though moral rules 
And arts can poliſh, and reform our ſouls : 
Yet ſtill ſome ſeeds remain; they till appear 
Through all the maſks and vizards we can wear; 
Some ſmall remainders of the primitive mind, 
Some evil paſſions will be left behind: 
Whente ſome are prone to rage, ſome to diſtruſt ; 
Some fearful are, and ſome more mild than juſt, 
A thouſand more varieties they ſhow ; _ 299 
Each diff*rent mind has diff rent manners too. 
Whoſe hidden cauſes I ſhall ne'er explain, 
Or names ſufficient, and expreſſive feign 
For all thoſe infinite varicties [riſe. 
Of ſhapes, whence all theſe diff 'rent manners 
Yet this, methinks, might be aftirm'd as true; 
Thoſe tracts of nature are ſo weak, ſo few, 


Which learning leaves unchas'd ; that we, in 


ſpite of theſe, 
May rival ev'n the gods in happineſs. | 
This nature through the limbs ſpreads ev'ry 


where, 
And life, and health, preſerves with prov'dent 
care: 310 


For they are goin'd, and each on them depends, 
And the leaſt ſeparation death attends. b 
As when from grains of myrrh you force away 
The rav'ſhing ſmell, their natures too decay; 
So parts the ſoul and limbs, you all deſtroy ; 

So cloſe they join, and common life enjoy! 


Nor can the ſoul and body, ſeparate, 


Perceive or think in their divided ſtate : 

For the, firſt ſtroke is by the nerves convey'd, 

And from their jointly motions ſenſe is made. 320 
Beſides, the body is not born alone, | 

Nor grows, ner lives, when mind and foul are 

one ; 

For thank the water, heated o'er the fire, 

May loſe ſome vapours, yet remain entire, 

The limbs, when mind and ſoul are fled, ſubmit 

To the ſame fate, and die, and rot wath it. 

Nay more, e'er tender infauts fee the light, 

Before they paſs the confines of the night: 

While yet within their mothers womb they lie, 

If theſe two ſeparate, they fail, and die. 330 

Whence learn, that ſince the cauſe of life's com- 

bin'd, 

And lies in both, their natures too are join'd, 
Farther, who to the limbs all ſenſe denies, 

And ſays, the ſoul, which through the body lies, 

Is ſubject of that motion we call ſenſe, 

He fights againſt the cleareſt evidence. 

What need of arguments, what need of words; 

The ſtrongeſt proof the thing itſelf affords : 

Yet ev'ry limb wants ſenſe, the ſoul once gone, 

And loſes much as feeble age comes on, * 340 
That eyes no objects ſee, to fight oppos'd; 

But that the ſoul, as through wide doors unclos'd, 

Looks through them, is plain nonſenſe: lis 

refel'd I | 

Ev'n by their ſenſe, who this wild fancy held: 

This ſeems ſo plain, 'tis brought ſo near our eyes, 

That he is blind, or ſhuts them, whe denies: 
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Chiefly when fulgid objects view'd, the ſight 
- Grows dim, and dazzled by too great a light: 
For doors unclos'd, no harm, nv danger know, 
Whatever body tis that paſſes through. 350 
Were the eycs doors through which the foul 
did look, | 
View'd all around, and her fair proſpect took, 
Our ſight would ſtronger, quicker, better prove, 
If* th' eyes pluck'd out, we all the bars remove. 
And now to ſolve theſe doubts, muſt not be 
brought, 
As learn'd Democritus's ſchool has taught, 
That ſoul and limbs are equal, oer the whole, 
To ev'ry limb an equal part of ſoul, 
For firſt, the ſeeds of ſouls are leſs than thoſe, 
Which all the bodies groſſer pore compoſe ; 360 
Neither in number, nor in bulk ſo great, | 
Aud o'er the limbs in diſtant ſpaces ſet : 
So that as few, and little as ſuffice | 
For that weak motion, whence our ſenſes riſe; 
So few, ſo little, we muſt all confeſs 
Thoſe diff 'rent ſpaces which thoſe ſeeds poſſeſs, 
For often falling duſt we ſcarce perceive ; .. 
Nor dew by night, nor what the ſpiders weave, 
When o'er our limbs the ſubtle chains are ſpread, 
Or the decaying web falls o'er our head: | 370 
Nor plumes, nor chaff, nor ſuch light things ag 
theſe; 10 
Nor the ſoſt motion of the wand' ring fleas : 
So that a ſtrong impreſſion muſt be made, 
And the quick ſtroke to many parts convey'd, 
Before the little bodies of the ſoul 
Can feel, and through thoſe diſtant ſpaces roll, 
Meet, ſtrike, and part again, and thus perceive ; 
Be pleas'd with the firſt object's ſtroke, or grieve. 
The mind's the chiefeſt part of all the whole; 
Life more depends on that, than on the ſoul: 389 
When that departs, no ſoul can longer ſtay; 
But ſervilely attends, and flies away, 
Expires, and vaniſhes in the ſame breath, 
And leaves the limbs in the cold hands of death, 
But he ſtill lives, whoſe mind remains alone; 
Although his limb's lop'd off, the ſoul is gone. 
So let ingenious tyrants malice ſtrive, ? 


Of many limbs, though not of all, deprive; 

And ſo divide the ſoul, the man will live. 

Thus leave the pupil ſound, but cut the white, 390 

We {till enjoy the nobler pow'r of ſight: 

But that onge hurt, though all the parts around 

Be left entire, and firm, and free from wound, 

The pow'r decays; apd an eternal night, 

And frightful darkneſs all o'erſpreads the fight; 

Darkneſs, where'er the wounded eye-balls roll: 

And like theſe two, in this, are mind and foul. 
And now, my lovely youth, to let thee know, 

That ſouls and minds are born, and mortal too 

I'll write ſuch verſe, as ſhall appear to be 490 

By curious labour wrought, and worthy thee : 

Do you take buth expreſs'd by either name, - 

Both words in this diſpute expreſs the ſame. 

So that, for inſtance, when the ſoul you find _ 

Prov'd mortal, think I likewiſe mean the mind: F 

Since both do make but one, two natures join'd. 
Firſt then, ſince 1 have prov'd the ſoul confiits, 


Of ſmaller parts than water, ſmoke, or miſt ; 
4 | | 
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Becauſe than all theſe three more apt to move, 
And take impreſſion from a weaker ſhove; 410 
For by the images of ſmoke and ſtreams, 
And thinneſt miſts, tis mov'd, as when in dreams 
From fancy'd altars ſmoky clouds ariſe, 
And in dark rolls are fcatter'd through the ies 
"Thoſe thoughts are rais'd by ſubtle images. 
And ſince you ſee, that when the veſſel's broke, 
The waters runs away: fince the thin ſmoke, 
By ev'ry tempeſt ſcatter'd through the air, 
Confus'dly mixes with it, and does periſſi there; 
Conclude the thin contexture of the mind, 420 
An eaſier prey to ev'ry rougher wind, 
With eaſe diſſolv'd when from the body gone ; 
"Tis toſs'd in air, all naked and alone. 
For ſince the limbs, that veſſel of tne ſoul, 
Could not contain its parts, and keep it whole, 
When bruis'd, or drain'd of blood ; how then can 
air, 
A body, than our fleſh and blood more rare. 
Beſides : tis plain that ſouls are born and grow; 
And all by age decay, as bodies do : 
To prove this truth; iu infants, minds appear 430 
Infirm, and tender as their bodies are: 
In man, the mind is {trong ; when age prevails, 
And the quick vigour of cach member fails, 
The mind's pow'rs too decreaſe, and waſte apace : 
And grave and rev*rend folly takes the place. 
Tis likely then the ſoul and mind mult dic; 
Like ſmoke in air, its ſcatter'd atoms y: 
Since all theſe proofs have ſhown, thele reaſons 
told, 
Tis with the body born, grows ſtror g. ard old. 
Farther : as vi'lent pains, and ſtrong diſcaſe 
Torment the limbs, and all the body ſeize; 441 
So grief and trouble mind and ſoul ſurpriſe ; 
"Tis likely therefore, that the ſoul tuo dies. 
Sometimes, when vi'lent fevers vex the brain, 
The mind grows mad, and raves with equal pain. 
Sometimes, when dull and death- like lethargy, 
And laſting _ ſits heavy on the eye, 
The ſoul is lull'd the man nor knows, nor hears; 
His friend's kind voice, nor fees their falling tears; 
While they with pious care about him weep, 450 
And ſtrive to rouſe him from his death of fleep. 
Since then the limb's diſeaſe affeQs the mind, 
That muſt be mortal too for ſtill we find, 
By thouſand inſtances, diſcaſes wait 
On death, as the fad meſlengers of fate. 
Beſides; when wine's quick force os pierc'd 
the brain, £ 
And the briſk heat's diffus'd throngh ev'ry vein; 
Why do the members all grow dull, and weak ? 
The tongue not. with its uſual ſwiftneſs ſpeak ? 
The eye- balls ſwim ? the legs not firm, and ftrait : 
But bend beneath the bodies nat'ral weight ? 
Unmanly quarrels, noiſe, and ſobs deface 
The pow'rs of reaſon, and uſurp their place ? 
How could this be, did not the ns, juice 
Affect the mind itſelf, and ſpoil its uſc: ? 
Now things, that can be thus diſturb'd, that 2 


From uſual actions, by ſuch lets as theſe, 
Would die. . ſuppoſe the force, or ſtrokes increaſe, 
Oftimes with vi'lent fits a patient falls, 


Talks madly, ſhakes, moves here and there, breathes 
ſhort ; 

Extends, and tires his limbs with antic ſport ; 

Becauſe the venom, ſcatter d o'er the whole, 

Makes ſuch ſtrange ſtirs, and motions through the 
ſoul; 

As boiſt'rous ſtorms, which o'er th' ocean rave, 

And raiſe white curls upon the foaming wave : 


} He groans, becauſe, when pain'd, the ſeeds of 


voice 
Break forth in a confus'd and troubled noiſe : 
He's mad, becauſe the parts of ſoul and mind 
Are by the poiton's violence dijoin'd, 48 
Diſturb'd and toſs'd: but when the cans ceaſe, 
The black malignant humours, and diſeaſe, 
in ſome convenient veſſel lurk in peace; 
His weakneſs wears, and he forgets his pain : 
His ftreogth, his life, his ſenſe return again, 
Now fince diſeaſes can this foul divide, 


Who can believe, this tender ſubſtance, mind, 
When from the body loos'd, can brave the wind ? 
Aud fince our minds as well as bodies tcel 490 
The pow'rs of medicines that change or heal, 
They mutt be mortal : for to change the ſoul, 
You muſt, or change the order of the whole, 
Take off tome old, or add ſome parts anew ; 


Now what's immortal, common ſenſe has told, 


Can gain not one new part, nor loſe one old: 
For whatſoever ſuffers change, unties 
Its union, is not what it was; but dies. 


Therefore the mind, or by diſeaſes griev'd, 


Or by the pow'r of medicines reliev'd, Soo 

Shows herlelf mortal: Such plain evidence, 

Drawn from the ſtrongeſt reaſon, ſureſt ſeal, 

Docs all their ſpecious ſophiſtry oppoſe, 

And either way confutes, and overthrows. 

Beſides, experience ſhows that patients die 

By piecemeal ; through the tocs, then legs, then 
thigh (moves, 

Creeps treach'rous death; then through the reſt it 

By flow degrees; and this one inſtance proves 

That the ſou} mortal is; ſiuce death does ſlowly 


ſpread ; 
And ſome parts are alive at once, and ſome at once 
are dead, 510 


But if you think the ſoul, by fate oppreſt, 
Can to one limb retire, and leave the reſt, 


That part, where ſo much ſoul has reſidence, 


A greater mult enjoy, and quicker ſenſe : 

But fince none ſuch appears, 'tis plain it flies 

By piecemeal through the air, and therefore dies. 
But grant what's falſe ; the foul can backward 
Ard huddled up, within one member lie ; i, 
Yet this infers the ſoul's mortality. 

For what's the diff rence, if by lateſt breath, 529 


| Expell'd, or huddled up, 'tis cruſh'd to death ? 


While from the limbs the ſenſes ſteal away, 
And by degrees the pow'rs of life decay. 
And fince the ſoul is part, and ſince it lies 
Fix'd in one certain place, as ears, or eyes ; 
So, ev'n as thoſe, when from the body gone, 
Ferceive not, nor endure, but periſh ſoon ; 
The mind can't live, divided from the whole, 


As if with thunder truck; and foams and bawls, 470 


The limbs, which ſeem the veſſel of the ſoul, 


While ſtrengthen'd by, and to the members ty'd; 


bead hs tat 
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Or ſomewhat, if you pleaſe, more nearly j-in'd ; 
Becauſe theſe two the cloſeſt ties do bind. 531 
Laſtly, both foul and body join'd perceive, 

Exert their nat'ral pos rs, endut e, and live: 

Nor can the ſoul, without the limbs, difpenſe 

Her vital pow'rs; nor limbs, without the ſoul, 
have ſenſe. ; 

For as the eye grows ſtiff, and dark, and blind, 

When torn from off her ſeat : ſo ſoul and niind 

Loſe all their pow'rs, when from the limbs 
disjoin'd - ' TS 

Becauſe tis ſpread o'er all, and there preſerves 


Her life, by vital union with the nerves. 540 


Nor could the little ſeeds of foul commence 
Thoſe ſhort vibrations, that are fit ſor ſenſe, 
Were the ſpace great; which, ſtrictly all en- 
clos'd | 

They well perform: but from the body loos'd, ( 
And to the wide inconſtant air cxpos'd, 
Could ne'er enjoy; becauſe the air and mind 
Can never, as the ſoul and limbs be join'd ; 
For could the thin inconſtant air controul, 
And keep in order too the fleeting ſoul, 
And the thoſe motions too of ſenſe maintain, 550 
Which now ſhe does through ev'ry nerve and vein, 
And all our limbs; then we might juſtly call 
The air a body, and an animal. . 6 
Thus then the ſoul, all naked and alone, 

i 


When from the body loos'd, her cov*ring gone, 
Muſt die, both ſoul and mind, for both are one. 
Beſides ; ſince when the mind and foul are fled, 
The carcaſe ſtioks, and rots as ſoon as dead; 
How can'ft thou doubt, but that, the union broke, 
The ſcatter'd ſoul flies through the limbs, like 
ſmoke ; 560 
And therefore muſt the body's fabric fall, 
Becauſe the ſoul, that did preſerve the all, 
Upheld, and ſtrengthen'd it, is now no more, 
But fled through ev'ry paſſage, ev'ry pore, 
Which ſhows the foul, as all her pow'rs decay, 
Her parts diſſolv'd, flies ſcatter'd all away. 
Nay more: whilſt in theſe limbs, as death 
comes on, 
Her parts are all diſſolv'd, before ſhe's gone; 
Nay, while ſhe's yet alive, ſome ſtrokes pre- 
vail, 1 
And ſhake the ſoul; her pow'rs begin to fail; 
The members tremble, and the face looks pale, 
As it *twere real death. This happens when we 
ſwoon; EDS | 
Ev'n then the mind and ſoul are almoſt gone; 
The ties of union almoſt all undone : 
For then the mind's aſſaulted, and would bow - 
To fate, if ſhaken by a ſtronger blow. 
Then who can think, that from the members gone, 
Expos'd to th' air, all naked, and alone, 
It can, but one ſhort moment he ſecure; _ 
Much leſs, as long as time, as endleſs years, en- 
dure; 580 
Beſides ; what patient e' er perceiv'd the ſoul 


+ Forſake the dying members, ſafe and whole? 


Or that by flow degrees it ſeems to riſe, 
Firſt through the throat, then higher jaws ; then 
flies: 


But ev'ry ſenſe in'ts proper organ dies. 
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And were the ſoul immortal, would the mind 

Complain of death ; and not rejoice to find, 

Herlelf let looſe, and leave this clay behind? 

As ſnakes, whene'er the circling year returns, 

Rejoice to caſt their fkins; or deer their horns. 590 
And why is not the ſoul produc'd in any part, 

T tH* head, or hands? Why only in the heart? 

But that ezch being has its proper ſeat ; 

And there begins; there grows mature, and great: 

Thus flames ne'cr rife from waves, nor cold from 

heat. : 

And if the ſoul's immortal; if ſhe lives 

Divided from the body; if perceives, 

She muſt enjoy five ſenſes ſtill: for who 

Can fancy how the ſoul can live below, 

Unleſs 'tis thus erdow'd ? Thus painters pleaſe, ee 

And pcets too, to draw their fouls with theſe. 

But as without the ſoul, nor eye, nor ear, 

Nor either hand can touch, or ſce, or hear, 

do neither can this ſou}, this mind perceive 


Without t'xcſe hands, theſe eyes, theſe ears; nor 


live. 

Beſides ; our vital ſenſe is ſpread o'er all; 
The whole compoſure makes one animal : 
So that if ſudden, vi'lent ſtrokes divide 
This whole, and caſt the parts on either ſide; 
The ſoul and mind too ſuffer the fame fate, 610 


And part remains in this, and part in that. 


Now what can be divided, what can lie, 
And waſte in ſeverai parts, can likewiſe die. 
So chariots arm'd on ev'ry fide, to wound, 
When fiercely driv'n, bring death td all around: 
And yet the wounded man, fo quick's the blow, 
Is ſcarce diſturb'd ; ſcarce ſeems to feel, or know ; 
His wound : and now but half a body grown, 
Still haſtes to fight, ſtill eagerly goes on; 
Nor miſſes he his arm, dragg'd o'er the field, 620 
And by the chariots torn, much leſs his ſhield; 
Others, that loſe their hands, that climb the 
wall, Is 
Reach on, or feel; and wonder at their fall: 
Others, their legs lopp'd off, attempt to riſe, 
While the poor foot lies trembling by, and dies : 
And when the. head's chopp'd off, the eyes and face 
Still keep their nat'ral, ſtill their vital grace; 
The look is vivid ſtill, nor ſeems like dead, 
Till every particle of ſoul is fled. 
So likewiſe chop a ven'mous ſerpent's train, 630 
You'll ſee each ſingle part is vex'd with pain ; 
Each turns, each bleeds, and ſprinkles all the 
ground | 
With pois'nous gore, each wriggles at the wound : 
What then? Has ev'ry part its proper ſoul ? 
This were to place a thouſand in one whole. 
Thus then the ſoul, by the ſame fatal blow, 
That chopp'd the pois'nous tail, is cut in two: 
Therefore tis mortal, ſubje& unto fate, 
Becauſe diviſible as well as that. 
Farther: were ſoul's immortal, ne'er began, 640 
But creep'd into the limbs to make up man, 
Why cannot they remember what was done 
In former times? Why all their mem'ry gone ? 
Now if the mind's frail pow'rs ſo far can waſte, 
As to forget thoſe num'rous actions paſt, 9 
'Tis almoſt dead; and ſure can die at laſt. 
Ee iii] | 
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Therefore the former ſoul muſt needs be dead; | 
And that, which now informs us, newly made. 
But when the body's made, when we begin 
To view the light, if then the ſoul creep'd in, 650 
How is it likely it ſhould ſeem to grow, 
Increaſe, and flouriſh, as the members do? 

No: ſhe would live conſin d eo her cloſe cage, 
With pow'rs, as great in infancy, as age. 

Again then and again, the ſoul is born and dies: 
For let's ſuppoſe it ſram'd without; what ties 

Could knit this foul ſo clole! ? How could tis mind, 

As ſenſe aſſut es, with ev'ry limb be twin'd ? 

For now *tis knit to ev'ry nerve, and vein, 
To ev'ry bone, that ev'n the teeth feel pain: 660 
As when with ſudden chop they grind a ſtone; 
Or when cold water thrills the heated bone. 
Since then tis join'd ſo cloſe, how can this ſoul, 
Loos'd from limbs, vanes and Nerves, tly off le. 

cue and whole ? 

But now ſuppoſe the mind was fram'd before, 
And then infus'd : Grant this, Fl] aſk no more: 
This proves tis mortal too: for while the ſoul 
Inſinuates her ſubſtance o'er the whole, 

Its parts muſt be diſſolv d; the nat tal tie 
Of union lvos'd ; Therefore the foul can die. 679 
As meats, diffus d through all the members, loſe 
Their former nature, diff rent things compote : 
So minds, though ſaſe and whole they firlt begin 
To enter, are diſſolv'd in ent'ring in, ö 
Becauſe thoſe ſubt ie parts, this ſeul contains, 
Muſt be diffus'd through all the nerves and veins: 
And that which enter'd, rules the body now, 
Is the ſame ſoul, that dy'd in paſſing through | 
And therefore fouls are born, and periſh too. 
- Beſides; from carcaſes, ſome parts alone, 680 
Or the whole ſubſtance of the ſoul is gone, 
If only part, tis dead; its ſeeds di:join'd ; 
For ſome do fly away, ſome lui k behind: 
But if all goes, why then do troops of flies, 
Why num' rous inſects from the bodies riſe, 
Swarm o'er the members ? Wie s the cauſe o 

- 7; 
But grant you can 3 a 1 ſoul 
For ev'ry worm deſceuds ſecure aud whole; 
Nor think it ſtrange, that When the ſormer's gone, 
A thouſ d little fouls ſhould come for ane ; 690 
Yet ſtill *tis doubtful, whether ev'ry mind 
Hunts carefully. for {ceds of proper kind, 
And faſhions its own cafe, or elſe docs wait 


Till all the limbs are perfect, all complete, 

Aud then goes proudly in, and takes her ſeat. 

For what ſhould prompt the ſoul to all this pains ? 

What make her work ? Since free from David 
chains I 

Of matter; . cold, no oa diſcaſe, 

'To anxious carcs her happy ſubſtance ſeize : [ 

From the united limbs ſhe ſuffers theſe. ec 

But grant it good for minds to put on clay, 

How are the bodies foru;'d, what curious way? 

How, in what manner is che action donc? 

Souls cannot, therefore do not frame their own, 

And did they enter perfect frames, what . 

Could ſubt' ly twine one ſoul with cw ry part; | 

That this ſhould act on that, ſo nearly join'd ; 


| Then tell me why: 


ho mind atic3 the nn the limbs the mind ? | 
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Beſides ; why lions fury? Why the deer 
From thcir cold fires derive their nat'ral fear? 710 
Why foxes craft? Why proper pow'rs adorn _ © 
Each diff 'rent kind, unleſs the ſouls are born? 
For were the fouls immortal, could the mind 
Fly off, and leave his former caſe behind, 
And take another of a difl*rent kind ? ' 
What change in an'mals manners muſt appear? 
The tyger-dog would fly purſuing deer; 5 
The hawk forget his rage, aud learn to fear, 
Trembling at ev'ry little dove that flies; 711 
Meu would be fooliſh all; and beaſts be wiſe. 
For *tis abſurd, that this immortal mind 
Should chatige according to the diff 'rent kind 
Of body, unto which the ſoul's confin'd. 
For things thus changeable, the nat'ral tie 
Of union broke, the ſcatter'd parts can fly 
Difpers'd, diforder'd, and themſelves can die. 


But if they ſay, that ſouls, expell'd by fate, 


To other bodies of like kind retreat; 

Why does the wiſeſt ſoul, 

When creep'd into a child, become a fool? 756 

Why cannot new. born colts perform the courlc 

Wich equal ſtraining as a full grown horſe ? 

But that the ſouls are born, increaſe, and grow, 

And riſe mature, as all their bodies do. 

Perchance they'll ſay ; weak minds, and tender 
ſenſe 

Belong to tender bodies : Poor deſence ! 

This mos the caufe ; this grants that minds are 
rail, 

Whoſe former life and pow'rs can change and fail, 

Beſides; come tell me, why a foul ſhould grow, 
And riſe mature, as all the members do? 740 


| If 'twere not born? When feeble age comes on, 


Why 3s't in haſte, and cager to be gone! 

What? does it fear, it makes ſuch haſte away, 
To be impriſou'd in the ſtinking clay? | 
What ? does it fear the aged heap's decay ? 

Or that *twill fall, and cruſh the mind beneath? 


Fond fear ! immortal beings are exempt from 


death. 

Tis fond to think, that whilſt wild beaſts beget, 
Or bear their young, a thouſand ſouls do wait, 
Expect the falling body, fight and ſtrive, #5750 
Which firſt ſhall cnter in, and make it live. 

Or is t agreed, do previous leagues declare, 

That *tis her n right, who irn comes 
there, a 

To enter in; and ſo no need of war? 

Beſides : no.trees in heav'n, no ſtars below, 
The hills no fiſh, the ſtones no moiſture know 9 
Each has its proper place to live and grow. 

So neither ſouls can live without the blood, 

Aud nerves, and veins, aud bones ; for grant they 
could, 0 | 739 

Then through one ſingle part, as arm, or head, 

Lu ould firft be ftram'd; and thence o'er th others 

{pread; 

As water, into veſſels pour'd, does fall 

Firſt to one part, then riſe, and cover all. 

But ſince 'tis certain, that a proper place 

Is ſettled for che life, and the increaſe 

Of mind and ſoul, 'tis ſolly to believe, 

They can be made without the limbs, or live. | 
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Therefore the ſoul, ſpread o er the limbs, muſt 
| * "al 


, 
And die with them, as years and death prevail. 
For that immortal beings ſhould lie confin'd 770 
To mortal, and their diff*rent pow'rs be join'd, 
And act on one another, is abſurd; ford, 
Plain nonſeuſe! What more fond can dreams at- 
Than mortal with immortal join'd in one, 
Should feel thoſe harms, 'twas free from when 
alone ? 

Beſides, what is immortal, muſt be ſo 
Becaule 'tis ſolid, *bove the pow'r of blow 
Whoſe parts no wedge divides; which knows no 

pore ; | 

And ſuch are ſeeds, as I explain'd before: 
Or elſe, becauſe like empty ſpace, tis fuca 980 
As is ſecure from ſtroke, and free from touch; 
Or elſe, becauſe it can admit no bound, 
'[is infinite, and knows nc place beyond 
To which the ſeeds may ſiak: this makes the all 
Eternal ; there's no place whence ſeeds may fall, 
And breed confuſion there: no ſpace does lie 
Without the whole, to which the parts mg y 5. 
And leave the mighty all to waſte and die. 
Now tis not 2 ſolid; ev'ry maſs 789 
Between the ſeeds contains ſome empty ſpace : 
Nor is it void untouch'd ; for ſubtle wind, 
With rapid ſtorms, can hurry on the mind, { 
Or take one part, and leave the reſt behind. 
Beſides, there's ſpace enough, to which the tie 
Of union loos'd, the ſcatter'd parts may fly. 
Thus then the mind is mortal, and can die. 

But if you think'c immortal, free from wound, 
Becauſe its ſubſtance is encompaſs'd round, 
Fene'd from deſtructive cauſes, or that ſuch 
Can very ſeldom if at all approach: 800 
Or if they ſhuuld fly off before they make 


_ Confuſion there: this is a grand miſtake : 


For, not to mention how dilcaſes vex 

The ſoul, what fears of future ills perplex ; 
Whence guilty conſcience ſhall affright the mind; 
For ſins ſtrike deep, and leave deſpair behind: 
'Tis mad, forgetful, ſumetimes lethargy, 

And deadlike fleep fit heavy on the eye. 

Then what has bugbear death to frighten man, 
Since ſoul can die as well as bodies can! 810 
For as we neither knew, nor felt thoſe harms, 
When dreadful Carthage frigbted Rome with 


arms, 
And all the world was ſhook with fierce alarms; 
Whilſt undecided yet, which part ſhould fall, 
Which nation riſe the glorious lord of all: 
So after death, when we ſhall be no more, 
What though the ſeas forſake their uſual ſhore, 
And rile to heav'n ? What though ſtars drop from 
thence ? f 
How can all this diſturb our periſh'd ſenſe ? 
But now, ſuppoſe the ſoul when ſeparate, 820 
Can live, and think in a divided ſtate ; 
Yet what 1s that to us, who are«he whole, 
A frame compos'd of body, join'd with foul ? 
Nay grant the fſcatter'd aſhes of our urn 
Be join'd again, and life and ſenſe return; 
Yet how can that concern us when tis done; 


vince all the mem'ry of paſt life is gone? - 


| moan, | 
And mourn his fate, becauſe, when life is gone, 


Now we ne'er joy, nor grieve to think that we 

Were heretofore, nor what thoſe things ſhall be, 

Which, fram'd from us, the foll'wing age ſhall 
ſee. 830 

When we revolve how num'rous years have run, 

How oft the caſt beheld the riſing ſun, ; 

Ere we began, and how the atoms move, 

How the unthinking ſeeds for ever ſtrove ; 

' [is probable, and reaſon's laws allow, | 

Theſe ſeeds of ours were once combin'd as now: 

Yet now who minds, who knows his former ſtate, 

The interim of death, the hand of fate, 

Or ſtopp'd the ſeeds, or made them all commence 

Such motious, as deſtroy d the former ſenſe ? 840 

| He that is miſerable, muſt perceive 

Whilſt he is ſo : he then mult be and live: 

But now, ſince death permits to feel no more 

Thole cares, thoſe troubles which we ſelt before 

lt follows too, that when we die again, 

We need not fear; for he muſt live who lives in 


ain. 
But = the dead, though they ſhould all return 
Jo life again, would grieve no more, nor mourn 
For evils paſt, than iſ they'd neber been born. 
Now when you hear 2 man complain, ol 
| 50 


His limbs muſt waſte, and rot in earth, or feaſt 
he greedy flames, or ſome devouring beaſt, 
All is not well: He, by ſtrong fancy led, 
imagines ſenſe remains among the dead. 
Nor can 1 think, though he himſelf denies, 
And openly declares the whole man dies, 
But that ſome ſtrong conceits he {till believes, 
Fond fool! that he himſelf himſelf ſurvives : 
For now, ev'n while he breathes, ev'in while he 
lives, - 860 
And thinks he muſt be torn, or burnt, he grieves : 
I kinks {til} his carcaſe muſt be he, and thence - 
His idle fears infer, there mult be ſenſe : 
And hence he grieves, that he was born to die, 
Subject to treacherous mortality: [death 
But never thinks, fond fool! that when kind 
Shall cloſe his eyes in night, and ſtop his breath, 
Then nothing cf this thinking thing remains 
To mourn his fate, or feel ſharp griefs and pains. 
Aud if tis miſerable to be torn 869 
By beaſts, when dead ; why is't not ſo to burn ? 
[f that's an ill, why got as great a one 
To be oppreis'd with earth, or marble ſtone ? 
Or dipp'd all o'er in honey? or be roll'd, 
O'er boiſt'rous waves, on cliffs expos'd to cold ? 
Ay, but he row is ſnatch'd from all his joys; 
No more ſhall his chaſte wife, or prattling boys 
Run to their dad with eager haſte, and ſtrive 
Which firſt ſhall have a kiſs, as when alive. 876 
Ay, but he now no more from wars ſhall come, 
Bring peace and ſafety to his friends at home. 
Wretched, O wretched man! ove fatal day 


| Has inatch'd the vaſt delights of life away: 


Thus they bewail, but go no farther on; 

Nor add, that his defires and wants are gone; 

Which if they thought, how ſoon would all give 
0 


er 
Their empty, cauſeleſs fears, and weep no more? 


* 
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"Tis true, thou fleep'ſt in death, and there ſhalt lie, | Him ſhe more fiercely chides : Forbear, thy ſighs, 
Free from all cares, to all eternity : 889 | Thou wretch, ceaſe thy complaints, and dry thy 
But we ſhall mourn thee ſtill; nd length of years eyes. | | | 
Shall overcome our grief or dry our tears. lf old, thou haſt enjoy'd the mighty ſtore 
Now | would gladly know, come tell me why, Of gay delights, and now can'ſt taſte no more ; 
Why doſt thou pine with grief, and weep, and | But yet becauſe thou ſtill did'ſt ftrive to meet 941 
figh? | The abſent, and contemn'dſt the preſent ſweet, 
Why doſt thou vex thyſelf, and beat thy breaſt, Dezth feems unwelcome, and thy race half run, 
Becauſe thou once muſt fleep in death, and reſt ? | Thy courſe of life ſeems ended, when begun; 
So when the jolly blades, with garlandscrown'd, | And unexpected haſty death deſtroys, 
Sit down to drink, while frequent hcalths go | Before thy greedy mind is full of joys. 
round, Yet leave theſe toys, that none befit thy age; | 
Some, looking grave, this obſervation make : New actors now come on; reſign the ſtage. | 
All the delighrs are ſhort we men can take: if thus ſhe chides, I think 'tis well enough ; 
Now we enjoy, but gone, we wiſh in vain, goo | I think tis nothing but a juſt reproof : 960 6 
In vain deſire to call them back again: For riſing beings ſtill the old purſue, 8 
As if the greateſt ill in graves they fear, And take their place; old die, and frame the N 
Were thirſt, or to want wine, or garlands there, new : p 
Or any ocher thing they fancy here. But nothing ſinks to hell, and ſulph'rous flames, 
Fools! ev'n in common fleep what cares moleſt? | The ſeeds remain to make the future frames: ( 
What thoughts for life, or health, diſturb our reſt? | All which ſhall yield to fate as well as thou; 4 
For men eternally might ſtill fleep on, And things fell heretofore ev'n juſt as now: ( 
Free from ſuch cares, their reſt diſturb'd with | And tis decaying things ſhall new produce; 1 
none: * For life's not giv*n to poſſeſs, but uſe. 
Yet then the mind is well, 'tis whole, it lives, Thoſe ages that in long p- ſſeſſion ran, * 
And aptly moves, nay, and almoſt perceives; And meaſur'd haſty time, ere we began; lot; V 
Small ſtrokes will make the man, and he re- What are they all to us? From this think farther H 
vives. 911 And what is time to us, when life is gone? 
Then death, if there can be a- leſs than leaſt, Beſides, what dreadful things in death appear ? K 
Is troubled leſs with anxious cares than reſt. What tolerahle cauſe for all onr fear ? 
Becaufe in death few parts of mind remain; What ſad, what diſmal thoughts do bid us weep? E. 
And he that ſleeps in death ne'er wakes again. Death is a quiet ſtate, and ſoft as fleep. H 
But now, if nature ſhould begin to ſpeak, And all, which we from poets tales receive, {\ 
And thus with loud complaints our folly check : As done below, we ſee, ev'n whilſt alive. Ti 
Fond mortal, what's the matter thou doſt ſigh ? No wretched Fantalus, as ſtories tell, A 
Why all theſe fears, becauſe thou once muſt te, Looks up, and dreads th* impending ſtone in hell ; | 
Muſt once ſubmit to ſtrong mortality? 920 But heavy weights of ſuperſtitious care 981 Ar 
For if the race thou haſt already run Oppreſs the living; they diſturb us here, Fo 
Was pleafant; if with joy thou ſaw'ſt the ſun ; And force us chance, and future ills to fear, 
If all thy pleaſures did not paſs thy mind No Tityus there is by the eagle torn; ' IV 
As through a fieve, but left ſome ſweets behind, No new ſupplies of liver ſtill are born: 
Why doſt thou not then, like a thankful gueſt, For grant him big enough, that all the nine, Th 
Riſe cheerfully'from life's abundant feaſt, { Thoſe poets acres, his vaſt limbs confine As 
And with a quiet mind go take thy reſt ? To narrow bounds ; but let him ſpread o'er all, 1 
But if all thoſe delights are loſt and gone, And let his arms claſp round the wat'ry ball; The 
Spilt idly-all, and life a burden grown ; Yet how could he endure eternal pain ? 999 Tha 
Then why, fond mortal, doſt thou aſk for And now his eaten liver grow again? Thy 
more, 930 But he's the Tityus here, that lies oppreſs'd Still 
Why till deſire t' increaſe thy wretched ſtore, With vexing love, or whom fierce cares moleſt þ The 
And wiſh for what muſt waſte like thoſe before ? Theſe are the eagles that ſtill tear his breaſt, 
Not rather free thyſelf from pains and fear, He's Sifyphus, that ſtrives with mighty pain 
And end thy life, and neceſſary care? To get ſome offices, but ſtrives in vain; = 
My pleaſures always in a circle run, Who poorly, meanly, begs the people's voice, g 
The ſame returning with the yearly fun. Bur ftill refus'd, and ne'er enjoys the choice : 
And thus, though thou doſt ſtill enjoy thy prime; | For till to ſeek, and ſtill in hopes devour, 
And though thy limbs feel nor the rage of time; | And never to enjoy the long'd-for pow'r, 1000 
Yet | can find no new, no freſh delight, What is it but to roll a weighty ſtone . 
The fame dull joys mult vex the appetite, 940 Againſt the hill, which ſtraight will tumble down? Ve 
Although thou could'ſt ' prolong thy wretched | Almoſt at top, it muſt return again, book, 
breath [death.] And with ſwift force roll through the humble Athen 
For num'rous years, much more if free from plain. Cureat 
What could we anſwer, what excuics truſt ? Laſtly, ſince nature feeds with gay delight, dirt v 
We muſt confeſs that her reproofs are juſt. And never fills the greedy appetite; ed an 
But if a wretch a man oppreſs'd by fate, Since ev'ry year, with the returning ſprings, reaſon 
Mourns coming death, and begs a longer date, | She new delights, and joys, and pleaſures brings: Ne pr 
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And yet our minds, amidit this mighty ſtore, 
Are ſtill unſarisfy*'d, and wiſh for more: IOTO 


sure this they mean, who teach that maids below 


Do idle pains, and care, and time beſtow, 
In pouring ſtreams into a leaky urn, 
Which flow as faſt again, as fait return. 

The furies, Cerberus, black hell, and flames, 
Are airy fancies all, mere empty names : 

But whilſt we live, the fear of dreadful pains 
For wicked deeds, the priſon, ſcourge, and chains, 
The wheel, the block, the fire, affright the mind, 
Strike deep, and leave a conſtant ſting behind, 1020 
Nay, thoſe not felt, the guilty foul preſents | 
Theſe dreadful ſhapes, and till herſelf torments, 
Scourges and ſtings; nor even ſeems to know 

An end of theſe, but fears more fierce below, 
Eternal all. Thus fancy'd pains we feel, 

And live as wretched here 2s if in hell. 

Bu: more to comfort thee 
Conſider, Ancus periſh'd long ago ; 
Ancus, a better man by much than thon : 
Conſider, mighty kings in pomp and ſtate 
Fall, and inglorioufly ſubmit to fate. 

Conſider. even he, that mighty he, 

Who laugh'd at all the threat ning of the ſea ; 
Who chain'd the ocean once, and proudly led 
His legions o'er the fetter'd waves, is dead. 

Scipio, that ſcourge of Carthage, now the grave 
Keeps pris'ner, like the meaneſt common flave. 

Nay, greateſt wits, and poets too, that give 
Eternity to others, ccaſe to live, 1039 
Homer, their prince, that darling of the nine 
{What Troy would at a ſecond fall repine | 
To be thus ſung) ? is nothing now but fame; 
A laſting, far-diffus'd, but empty name. 

Democritus, as feeble age came on, 

And told him it was time he ſhould be gone ; 
For then his mind's briſk pow'rs grew weak, he 
cry'd, 
I will obey thy ſummons, fate, and dy d. 
Nay, Epicurus' race of life is run; 
That man of wit, who other men outſhone, 
As far as meaner ſtars the mid-day fun. 1050 

Then how dar'ſt thou repine to die, and grieve, 
Thou meaner ſoul, thou dead, ev'n whilſt 'alive ? 
That fleep'ſt, and dream'ſt the moſt of life away; 
Thy night is full as rational as thy day ? | 
Still vex'd with cares, who never underſtood 


1030 


The principles of ill, nor ule of good; 
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Nor whence thy care, proceed: but reel'ſt about 

In vain unſettled thoughts, condemn'd to doubt. 

Did men perceive what 'tis diſturbs their reſt, 

Whence riſe their fears, and that their thought- 
ful breaſt | | 1 06 

is by the mind's own nat'ral weight oppreſs'd. 

Did they know this, as they all think they know, 

They would not lead ſuch lives as now they do; 

Not know their own deſires, but ſeek to find 

Strange places out, and leave this weight behind. 

One, tir'd at home, forſakes his ſtately ſeat, 

And ſeeks ſome melancholy cloſe retreat, 

But ſoon returns; for, preſs'd beneath his load 

Of cares, he finds no more content abroad: 

Others, with full as eager haſte, retire, 1670 

As if their father's houſe were all on fire, 

10 their (mall farm; but yet, ſ:arce enter'd 
there, | 

They grow uneaſy with their uſual care; 

Or, ſeeking to forget their grief, lie down 

To thoughtleſs reſt, or elſe return to town: 


Thus they all ſtrive to ſhun themſelves in vain, 


For troubleſome he ſticks cloſe; the cares re- 
main; 

For they ne er know the cauſe of all their pain: 

Which if they did, how ſoon would all give o'er 

Their fruitleſs toys, and ſtudy nature more? 1080 

That is a noble ſearch, and worth our care; 


On that depends eternal hope or fear: 
| That teaches how to look beyond our fate, 


And fully ſhows us all our future ſtate. 

Our life mult once have end: in vain we fly 
Purſuing fate ; ev'n now, ev'n now we die. 
Life adds no new delights to thoſe poſſeſs'd ; 
Bur ſince the abſent picaſures ſeem the belt, 
With wing'd defire and haſte we thoſe purſue; 
But thoſe enjoy'd we lothe, and call for new. 1090 
Life, life we wiſh, ſlill greedy to live on; 
And yet what fortyne with the foll'wing fun 


Will riſe, what chance will bring, is all un- 


known. 


What though a thouſand years prolong thy 


breath, 
How car: this ſhorten the long ſtate of death? 
For though thy life ſhall num'rous ages fill, 
he ſtate of death will be eternal ſtill : 
And he that dies to-day, ſhall be no more, 
As long as thole that periſh'd long before. 


NOTES ON BOOK III. 


Ver. r. In the firſt thirty-two verſes of this 
book, Lucretius addreſſes himſelf to Epicurus of 
Athens, and calls him the father of the Epi- 
curean philoſophy. Democritus, indeed, was the 
rſt who ſet it on foot; but Epicurus ſo improv- 
ed and perfeRted it, that the poet, with good 
reaſon, ſtyles him the parent and inventor of it. 
He praiſes him for the happineſs of his wit, and 


acknowledges the benefits he has conferred on 
mankind, in having explained the Nature of 
Things, overthrown all belief of Providence, and 
expelled the fears and terrors that aroſe from that 
opinion. Then he aſſerts almoſt the fame thing, 


that IL. Torquatus does, in Cicero, lib. i. de Finib. 
Ego arbitror — unum vidiſſe verum, 
| maximiſque errori 


hominum animos liberaſſe, 


vigorous: Lucretius certainly alludes to the ſing- 
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et omnia tradidiſſe, quz pertinent ad bene beate- 
que vivendum,” I am of opinion, that Epicurus 
only diſcovered the truth, that he delivered the 
minds of men from the greateſt errors, and taught 
all things that conduce to a good and happy. life. 

Ver. 3. He meaus Epicurus. See the note on 
ver. 88. Book 1. : 

Ver. 5. The words in the original are, 


—— uid enim 1 contendat hirundo 
Cicnis ?— | 
And how our tranſlator came to change the 


ſwallow to larks, I cannot well tell; nor why, in 
this place, he gives to the ſwan the epithet of 


ing of the ſwan, not to his ſtrength : Beſides, the 
lark is a tuneful bird, and perhaps ſings ſweeter 
than the ſwan ; ſor ſwans and geeſe, I believe, are 
alike melodious; though the firſt of thera have 
had the good ſortune to be celebrated by all the 
ancient poets for the ſweetneſs of their voice : 
And even Macrobius, on the dream of Scipio, 


| lib. is. cap. 3. ſays, « Aves quoque, ut luſciniz, 


\ 


ut cygni alzque id genus, cantum veluti quadam 
diſciplina artis exercent.“ See the note on ver. 
479 of Book ii. But ſwallows, on the contrary, 
are blamed for their harſh chattering. Thus 
Anacreon, Ode xii. | 


Tics YeAetg Woh Tus 3 

Ti Ari xinay ; | 

Fooliſh prater, what doſt thou 

So early at my window do, 

With thy tuneleſs ſcrenade ? Cowley, 


Yet from the fabulous, though univerſally receiv- 
ed traditions of the ſweet ſinging of ſwans before 
their death, the poets have aſſumed to themſelves 
the title of ſwans. And Horace would even be 
thought to be changed into a ſwan ; | 


Lan jam reſidunt cruribus aſperæ 


elles, et album mutor in alitem 
Superne, naſcunturque leves 
Per digitos humeroſque plumæ. 
Lib. ii. Od. 20. 


And the Anthology gives the ſame name to Pin- 
ar: 7 


O4Gng eryurying EDu,Üpiaog (54To %v%v05 
IId gos nigoPwves, 
Tuneſul Pindar, the Heliconian ſwan of ancient 


Thebes: Thus too Virgil is called“ Mantuanus 
Olor,” the Swan of Mantua: And Theocritus 


terms the poets Meri prifes, the birds of the 


rauſes, as the commentators ſay, in alluſion to 
ſwans, which Callimachus calls Meoawv ugs and 
in another place, 'ATiaxws wagis por, the aſſoci- 
ates of Apollo, which is indeed a bold expreſſion ; 
but they were conſecrated to him, and conſe- 
quently beloved by the muſes and poets. More- 


over, Gicero, in Tuſcul. i. ſays, that the ſwallow 


being an importunate, chattering bird, repreſents 
the ignorant; but the ſwan, who never ſings till 


he feels his death approaching, ſeems by that to 


—_— 
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foreſee that there is ſome good in death, ang 
therefore it is an emblem of the learned : Whence 
the Greek adage, To] d&covraur xuYx,vu, N 
ownigusr The ſwans will ſing, when the Jays 
hold their peace, is ſaid of thoſe filly tattlers, who 
ought to be ſilent in preſence of the learned. 

Ver. 11. An excellent compariſon ! Lucretius 
avouches, that, like the induſtrious bee, he gathers 
honey from the moſt fragrant flowers, while he 
colleAs and follows the wiſe doctrine and leſſons 
of Epicurus. 

Ver. 13. Faber believes he alludes in this place 
to the Xgvax En, golden verſes of Pythagoras. 

Ver. 17. For what reaſon is there that men 
ſhould fear the gods, whom they now know not 
to have been the authors of this world, nor to 
take any notice or care of the affairs of it ? 

Ver. 19. Apparet divum nomen, ſays Lu- 
cretius, looking through the gaping walls of the 
world, I plainly ſee the gods, no leſs than I do all 
things elſe; but nuſquam apparent Acheruſia 
templa,” 


No hell, no ſulph'rous Jakes, no pools appear. 
Fer. 20. 


Therefore there are none, and they are only idle 


dreams, and empty fictions. 
The words of the original are, 


0 , 


| Sedeſque quietz, | 

as neque concutiunt venti, neque nubila nimbis 
Adſpergunt, neque nix acri concreta pruina 
Cana cadens violat; ſemperque innubilus æther 
Integit, et large diffuſo lumine ridet. 


Which Lucretius tranſlated from this paſſage oi 
Homer ; ' 


OvAuurv%:, od. Ode Ge i deg de Maia 
Etetet var ar ar ν,m; Terria, s T5 wer 2 
Azvi rat, Art Nd ren j, GANG ) aid 
ialalal aviÞihcg, vga? ige aiyhr, 
Odo. Z. 


Ver. 23. That is to ſay, for the gods. Thus 
too, Book i. ver. 81. ſpeaking of the nature cl 
the gods, he aſſerts it to be 
Sufficient to its own felicity; 


And that it wants nothing that is in our power tv 
give it. 


Ipſa ſuis pollens opibus, nil indiga noſtri. 
Lucr. J. 1. 4. 61 


Ver. 26. Lucretius ſays only, 
Nuſquam apparent Acheruſia templa. 


See the note, Book i. ver. 152. And methinks 
our tranſlator, in this place, ſeems to have had i 
view, not ſo much the fabulous hell of the bes- 
thens, which Lucretius denied, and derided, 4 
that real place of eterval torment that we Chriſti 
ans juſtly believe, and tremble at; and which l 
thus exccllently painted by Milton, in all its hot! 
ror ; a 


e wo #4 i. .c 


wer tv 


1. 61 


ethinks 
had in 
je het 
ded, 4 
Chriſti 
hich i 
its hot 


| NOTFS ON 
The lake that's fraught, and burns with liquid 
7 | | 


e, | 
Unquenchable : the houſe of woe and pain! 
A dungeon horrible! which, all ſides round, 
As one vaſt furnace, flames: yet from thoſe 

flames 
No light, but rather darkneſs viſible 
Serves only to diſcover ſights of woe, 
Regions of ſorrow, doleful ſhades, where peace 
And reſt can never dwell; hope never comes 
That comes to all; but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge fed 
With ever-burning ſulphur, unconſum'd, &c. 


Ver. 32. The author of Hudibras ſeems to 
have regarded this paſſage, when he ſays, 


4 sò he profeſs'd, 
He had firſt matter ſeen undreſs d; 
He took her naked, all alone, 
Beſore one rag of form was on. 
The Chaos too he had deſcry'd, 
And ſeen quite through: or elſe he Iy'd. 


Ver. 33. Having in the ſirſt and ſecond book 
treated at large of the ſeeds themſelves, and of 
their figures and motions, he now promiſes, in 
theſe eight verſes, an accurate diſputation con- 
ceruing the ſoul, the mortality of which he will 
endeavour to evirice, to the end he may deliver 
mankind from the fear of death, and the dread of 
future puniſhment after it. 

Ver. 40. The words in Lucretius are, Om- 
nia ſuffundens mortis nigrore; and Creech, in 
his note upon them, ſays, that nothing was ever 
more elegantly expreſſed, and that there is no 
where to be found a more beautiful image. I 
wiſh I eould ſay the like of his interpretation of 
it: But to ſully with fear, is, in my opinion, not 
to paſs a more ſevere cenſure upon it, a very bold 
metaphor, 

Ver. 41. But ſome perhaps may ſay, that other 
philoſophers have done what Lucretius promiſes, 
and that not Epicurus only delivered men from 
the fear of hell, ſince many others taught, that 
the ſoul is mortal, and conſequently that we bave 
nothing to fear after death; and therefore that 
Epicurus does not de ſer ve this mighty praiſe, nor 
does Lucretius confer a greater benefit on man- 
kind than others have done before him: To 
which the poet anſwers, in theſe fourteen verſes, 
that other philoſophers did indeed talk very big, 
but when the trial came, they ſtarted, and food 
aghaſt at death, as much as any of the vulgar; 
they patiently lived on, and endured torments, 
inſamy, and all the calamities of life; and when 
dangers threatened, or ſickneſs ſeized them, they 
confeſſed, of all men, the moſt abje& fouls, and 
betrayed a mind moſt ſubject to ſuperſtition. 

Ver. 43. Some of the ancients believed the 
foul to be a ſuffuſion of blood about the heart, 
and conſequently that it is the blood itſelf; as 
Empedocles and Critias. Witneſs Ariſtotle, de 
Amma, lib. x. c. 2. Cicero, Tuſcul: 1. Macrobius, 
on the dream of Scipio, I. 1. c. 14. and Tertullian 
el the Soul, cap. 4. According to this opinion, 
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Homer gives death the epithet, purple: zrog@ugug 
gv es. lliad. v. v. 83. Virgil likewiſe alludes 
to it: Eneid, ix. v. 349. oy 


Purpuream vomit ille animam. 
And Zn. x. v. ult. 
Undantique animam diffundit in arma cruore. 


Nor are we without frequent inſtances of this in 
our Evgliſh poets. Milton ſays of Abel, 

| He fell, and deadly pale, 

Groan'd out his ſoul, with guſhing blood eſſus d- 
And Sir R. Blackmore : 


Gaſping he lay, and from the grieſly wound 
The crimfon life ebb'd out upon the ground. 


And Lee, in the tragedy of Nero: 


With many a wound ſhe made her boſom gay ; 

Her wounds, like flood gates, did themſelves 
diſplay, | 

Through which life ran in purple ſtreams away. 


And Cowley, David. 4. | 
His life for ever ſpilt, ſtain'd all the graſs around. 


And even Moſes often ſays, that the ſoul is in 
the blood: he repeats it no leſs than thrice in one 
chapter, Lev. xvii., and alleges it as a reafon for 
the precept, not to eat blood. 

Ver. 52. By the manes the ancients underſtood 
three different things: J. The ſouls of the dead: 
II. The place in hell, to which the ſouls went af - 
ter death, and where they had their abodes: and 
in this ſenſe Virgil, Georg. iv. v. 467. ſays of Or- 
pheus, that he went to the manes : 

Tænarias etiam fauces, alta oſtia Ditis, 

Et caligartem nigra formidine lucum 

Ingreſfus, Maneſque adiit, Regemque tremen- 
dum, &c. 2 

III. The infernal gods. In which ſenſe too the 

fame Virgil, Georg. iv. v. 489. ſpeaking likewiſe 

of Orpheus, ſays, ; 

—— [ncautum dementia cepit amantem, 

Ignoſcenda quidem, ſcirent {i ignoſcere manes, 


And Cicer. 2. de Leg, 37. Deorum Manium jura 
ſanQa ſunto. But of the manes, or ſouls of the 
dead, in which ſenſe our author is to be taken, 
Apuleius, lib. De Deo Socratis, gives this account: 
* Manes animz dicuntur melioris meriti, quæ in 
corpore noſtro Genii dicuntur: corpori renunci- 
antes, Demures: cum domos incurſionibus infeſ- 
tarent, Lat væ appellabantur : contra ſi bonz fu- 
erint, Lares familiares.” From whence we may 
gather, I. That, in general, they are called Le- 
mures: II. That of theſe Lemures, they who 
were at reſt, took care of the houſes of their liv- 
ing relations, and were called Lares, houſehold 
gods: III. That the ſouls of thoſe who had led 
wicked lives, had no reſting places aſter death, 
but being excluded from the infernal manſions, 
remained upon earth, puniſhed, as it were, with 


exile, aud haunting the houtecs of the living, were 
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called Larvz, hobgoblins. IV. When it was 
doubtful what fate had happened to the ſoul, i. e. 
whether it was a Lar, or a Larva, they called it 
Deus manes. They were called Manes, either 2 
manando, becauſe they glide and ſkim through the 
air: For ſo ſays Feſtus in theſe words:“ Manes 
Dii ab Auguribus vocabantur, -_ per omnia 
manare credebant : eoſq; Deos ſuperos et inferos 
dicebant: where we ſee, that they gave ſome- 

es the name of manes to the gods above, as 
well as to thoſe below; Or, as others ſay, from 
the old word manus, which ſignifies good, or 
mercifu]: But Servius ſays, that the infernal gods 
were called Manes by Antiphraſis, guia non boni, 
becauſe they are not good. Moreover, the an- 
cients were wont to ſacrifice black victims to the 
manes, to the inſernal gods, and to the dead, but 
white to the gods above. Thus Proteus, in Vir- 
gil, directing Ariſtæus how to appeaſe the manes 
of Eurydice, commands him to ſacriſice to her a 


black ſheep: 
Placatam Eurydicen vituli venerabere cad, 
Et nigram mactabis ovem, &c. 

Georg. iv. v. 546. 
And the ghoſt of Anchiſes, ſoretelling Æneas of 
his future deſcent into hell, ſays to him, 
Huc caſta Sybilla 


DE multo pecudum te ſanguine ducer. 
LEneid, v. v. 735. 


And in the ſixth Aneid, v. 233. Virgil defcrib- 
ing thoſe ſacrifices, ſays, 


Quatuor hic primum nigrantes terga juvencoe 
Conſtituit,— 
Yoce voeans Hecaten, &c. 


And again : 

— [pf atri velleris agnam 

Eneas matri Eumenidum, magnæque ſorori _ 
Enſe ſerit, e. ; V. 249. 


Of which Arnobius adv. Gentes, lib. 7. deriding 
the ſuperſtitious ceremonies of the Pagan religion, 
gives the reaſon in theſe words: Qu in colo- 
Tibus ratio eſt, ut merito his albas, illis nigras con- 
veniat, nigerrimaſque mactari? Quia ſuperis Diis, 
inquitis, atque hominum dexteritate pollentibus, 
color albus acceptus eſt, ac fœlix hilaretate can- 
doris. At vero Diis læ vis, ſedeſque habitantibus 
inferas, color ſulvus eſt gratior, ct triſtibus fuf- 
fectus E ſucis.“ 

Theſe ſacrifices to the manes were called inf-- 
ri, under which word fix things were contained; 
water, honey, milk, wine, blood, and hair : of all 
which, ſee at large, Euripid. in Oreſt. and in 
Iphig- Virg. En. iii. v. 66. and v. v. 77. Senec. 
in Oedip. &c 

Ver. 55 Having given theſe inſtances of the 
vainneſs of thoſe philoſophers, whoſe followers 
had ſet them up for rivals to Epicurus, and ſhown, 
even by their own practice, thet their doctrines 
are incapable to take away the fear of death, he 
adds in theſe four verſes, that no credit is to he 
given to men who talk big, when they are bleſſed 


LUCRETIUS. 


with the ſmiles of fortune: But if when men are 
beſet with dangers, and oppreſſed with miſery, 
they then give proofs of an unſhaken temper of 
ſoul, it muſt be granted, that philoſophy has im- 
proved their minds, and been of ufe to them. 

Ver. 59. Faber ſays, that the twenty-eight fol. 
lowing verſes caniot be ſufficiently read and con- 
ſidered, ſo many good things are contained in 
them, For it is certain that the fear of death is 
the cauſe of avarice, treachery, ambition, cruelty, 
envy, deſpair, &c. And hence ariſes the great 
glory of Epicurus, who, as Lucretius pretends, 
has chaſed away that dread of death, which is 
the. root of ſo many evils. 

Ver, 71. Macrobius Saturnal. lib. vi. cap. 2. 
obſerves, that Virgil has imitated this paſſage of 
Lucretius, in his ſecond Georgie, v. $10. in theſe 
words, 


——Gaudent perſuſi ſanguine fratrum; 
Exilioque domos et dulci limina mutant, 
Atque alio patriam quærunt ſub ſole jacentem. 


Which Dryden interprets thus : 


Some thro' ambition, or thro” thirſt of gold, 
Have ſlain their brothers, or their country fold; 
And, leaving their ſweet homes, in exile run, 
To lands that lie beneath another ſun. 


Ver. 73. How much better he, who repines 
not at the proſperity of others: but ſatisfied and 
pleaſed with what he is, acts cheerfully and well 
the part that is allotted him. Perſius, in his ſixth 
Satire, ſays very pertinently to this purpoſe, 


Heic ego ſecurus vulgi, et quid præparet auſter 
Inſcœlix pecori, ſecurus et angulus ille 

Vicine noſtro quia pinguior: et fi adeo omnes 
Diteſcant, orti pejoribus. 


Which Dryden has thus 3 paraphraſed: 


Secure, and free from bus'neſs of the ſtate, 
And more ſecure of what the vulgar prate, 
Here 1 enjoy my private thoughts, nor care 
What rot for ſheep the ſouthern winds prepare; 
Survey the neighb'ring fields, and not repine 
When I behold a larger crop than mine: 

To ſee a beggar's brat in riches flow, 

Adds not a wrinkle to my even brow. 


Ver. 79. Fannius, flying from the enemy, kill. 


| ed himſelf, for fear of falling into their hands: 


Hoſtem cum fugeret, ſe Fannius ipſe peremit: 
Hic, rogo, non furor eſt; ne moriare, mori? 
ſays Martial, I. 2. Epigram 80. To whom we 
may obſerve, by the way, that the author of 
Hudibras was beholden for his thought, when 
deſcribing the effects of fear, he ro that it 

makes men 


Do things not contrary alone 

To th' force of nature, but its own; 
The courage of the braveſt daunt, 
And turn poltroons to valiant : 

For men as reſolute appear 

With too much, as too little fear; 
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* And when they're out of hopes of flying, 


Will run away from death by dying. 


Self-murder is certainly one of the moſt unac- 
countable frenzies that ever raged in the minds of 
miſerable men And yet how frequent are the 
deplorable inſtances of ſuch wretches, as, groan- 


ing under the calamities of life, put an end to 


themſelves and their diſcontents together ; or, as 
Dryden ſomewhere elegantly expreſſes it, 


Who, when A e- d, and weary of their breath, 
Throw off the burden, and ſuborn their death. 


And the ſame poet, in his deſcription of the 
temple”, of Mars, has painted one of theſe homi- 
cides in colours ſo lively, as ſcarce any peucil but 
his own can imitate : 


The ſlayer of himſelf yet ſaw I there; 

The gore, conpgea|'d, was clotter'd in his hair: 

With eyes half-clos'd, and gaping mouth, he lay, 

And grim, as when he breath'd his ſullen e 
away. 


This is the eſſect of deſpair: But many of the 
ancients, even of thoſe who held the ſoul to be 


immortal, laid violent hands on themſelves, be- 


lieving they ſhould go directly to heaven. Of this 
number were Clearchus and Chryſippus, Zeno 
and Empedocles , the laſt of whom threw himſelf 
one night, unſeen of any, into the laming chaſm 
of Mount Etna, that, by diſappearing on a ſudden, 
it might be believed he was gone to the gods, 
Among the Latins, beſides many others, we have 
the famous example of Cato, that prince of the 
Roman wiſdom, who all his life was an exact 
imitator of the Socratic doctrine, and who before 
he killed himſelf, is ſaid to have read Plato's trea- 
tiſe of the Immortality of the Soul, and by the 


authority of that philoſopher, to have been en- 
. couraged to commit the moſt horrid of crimes. 


And Cleambrotus too killed himſclf, upon reading 
of that very book. Demoeritus, who was of an- 
other perſuaſion, yet nevertheleſs, 


ponte ſua letho caput obtulit obvius ipſe. 
Lueret. 


But as Lactantius obſerves, all theſe philoſophers 
were deteſtable homicides : For if he, who takes 


away the life of another, be gilty of murder, ſo 


too is he who takes away his own, Nay, his 
crime is the more heinous, in that it can be puniſh- 
ed by none but God alone; and as we came not 
into this life of our own accord, ſo neither may 
we leave this tenement of clay, unbidden of him, 
who placed us in it. Sic homicida neſarius eſt, 
qui hominis extinRor eſt ; eidem ſceleri obſtrictus 
elt qui ſe necat, qui hominem necat; imo vero 
majus elſe facinis exiſtimandum eſt, cujus ultio 
Dev ſoli ſubjacet : Nam ſicut in hanc vitam non 
noſtra ſponte venimus, ita rurſus ex hoc domicilio 
corporis, quod tuendum nobis aſſignatum eft, 
ejuſdem juſſu nobis recedendum eſt, qui nos in hoc 
corpus inquxit tam diu habitaturos, donec jubeat 
emitti.“ De falſa Sapient. cap. 18. And Virgil 
himſelf, all heathen as he was, has nevertheleſs 


allotted to ſuch execrable wretches that place of 
torments, to which the juſtice of God has decreed 


them : 


Proxima deinde tenent mœſti loca, qui ſibi letum 
Inſontes peperere manu, lucemque; peroſi | 
Projecere animias. Quam vellent zthere in alto 
Nunc et pauperiem, et duros perferre labores ! 
Fata obſtant, triſtique palus inamabilis unda 
Alligat, et novies Styx interfuſa coercet. 
2. od V. 434 


which Dryden renders thus: 


The next in place and pnimment a are they, 
Who prodigally throw their lives away : 
Fools, who repining at their wretched ſtate, 
And loathing anxious life, ſuborn'd their ſate: 
With late repentance now they would retrieve 


| The bodies they forſook, and wiſh to live, ; 


Their pains and poverty deſire to bear, 
To view the light of heav'n, and breathe the 
vital air. : 
But fate forbids: the Stygian pools oppoſe, | ; 
And, with nine circling ſtreams, the captive ſouls 
encloſe. 


Ver. 37. Theſe ſix verſes are repeated, from 
Book II. v. 58. and will be ſo again, Book VI. 
V. 32. 

Ver. 93, 94- Some of the ancient philoſophers 
held the mind to be a vital habit of body, as 
health in a man who is. well. Of this opinion 
Ariſtoxenus is ſaid to have been the author : He 
practiſed phyſic, and was an excellent muſician : 
He firſt was a hearer of Lamptus of Erythrza, 
then of Zenophilus the Pythagorean ; and laſtly 
of Ariſtotle, Yet Cicero does not allow him to 
have been the author, but only a favourer of this 
opinion, © Ariſtoxenus, Muſicus, idemque phi. 
loſophus, animum efle cenſet ipſius corporis in- 
tentionem quandam, velut in cantu et fidibus 
Juæ hermonio dicitur: fic ex corporis totius na- 
"tyra et figura varios motus oriri, tanquam in can- 
tu ſonos. Hic ab artificib fuo non receſſit, et 
tamen dixit aliqn1d, quod ipſum, quale eſſet, erat 
multo ante et dictum, et explanatum a Platone.“ 
Ariſtoxenus, the muſician, and philoſopher, held 
the mind to be a certain conſent and accord of 
the body, as that in muſical inſtruments, which is 
called Harmony. Thus from the nature and figure 
of the whole body proceed various motions, as 
different notes in muſic. This man ſtraggled not 
away from his employment, and yet faid a thing, 
which, ſuch as it was, Plato had both ſaid and 
explained long before, This paſſage of Plato, 
which Cicero here ſpeaks of, is in his Phzdon, 
and contained in theſe words: Ka! yao iy @ TA. 
xoa1t;, oium tyoys xa} avriv o: thro ih, , 377 
Toro Ti udAISR veau, r Wurny ea, 
ware rr Ti caualos 8 ee. * FUV.X,Operv8 uTs 
Neg. 7 woes, Ti Std. 71 ye T8 |wy TivGv aka- 
oy ua,, 25 All- aulnv TITWV Ti oxy 11e, * 
de 4 radla xakas mT wileiws xguby gs AAA. 
Vet, whoever will take the pains to conſider it, 
will find, notwithſtanding what Cicero ſays, that 
Ariſtozenus ſeems to have taught one doctrine, 


443 
and Plato another. But LaQantivs, Inſtitut. 7. 
cap. 13. explains this harmony of Ariſtoxenus in 
a few words. © Sicut in fidibus, ex intentione 
Nervorum efficitur concors ſonus atque cantus, 
quem Muſici Harmoniam vocant : ita in corpori- 
bus, ex compage viſcerum et vigore membrorum | 
vis ſentiendi exiſtit. As in muſical inſtruments, 
an accord and conſent of ſounds, which muſicians 
call harmony, is made by the due diſpoſition and 
tuning of the ſtrings ; ſo in bodies, the power and 
faculty of perception proceeds from the due con- 
nection and vigour of all the members and inte- 
rior parts of the body. Macrobins, on the dream 
of Scipio, lib. i cap. 14. aſcribes this opinion to 
Pythagoras and Philolaus. -- Now Lucretius, in 
theſe ſeventeen verſes, explains the meaning of it, 
and brings his firſt argument againſt it, ro this 
purpoſe. It often happens, ſays he, that when a 
man feels pain in his body, he rejoices in his mind; 
and often when his body enjoys a perfect it do- 
Jence, his mind is moſt miſerably tormented. The 
ſoul therefore is not an accord, not a vital habit, 
or due diſpoſition and temperament of the whole 
body; but a part of the man, diſtin from the 
body, no leſs than the hand, the foot, the head, 
&c. are parts of a human body, diſtinct from. one 
another. | 

The mind.] The chief part of the ſoul; for the 
ſoul conſiſts of the three parts: viz. the mind, the 
memory, and the will. 

Ver. 94. The poet is in the right to ſay, that 
the mind is a part of man ; for it is, indeed, the 

informing, but not an aſſiſting part, as a mariner 

in a ſhip, and a, coachman in his box, as the aca- 

demics believed. But he is groſsly miſtaken, when 

he adds, that it is as much a part of man as the feet, 

the hands, the eyes, &c. are parts of the whole ani- 

mal. For in this he makes no diſtinction between 

the integral and eſſential parts, as we term them; 

for the integral, or integrating parts, make up the 

whole compound, inaſmuch as it conſiſts of mat- 

ter : thus the head, the eyes, the hands, the feet, 
the legs, &c. conſtitute the whole body ; but the 

eſſential parta make the eſſence and exiſtence of 
the A compound. Thus matter and form, 
thus body and ſoul conſtitute the whole man; 
but Lucretius believed with Epicurus, that the 
ſoul is corporeal, and ſo held it to be an integral 
part of man. 

Ver. 96. This Lucretius calls Senſum Animi, 
the ſenſe, the operation of the mind, as we expreſs 
it, and which he pretends is in man, in like man- 
ner as the fight, the hearing, the touch, &c. Now 
the ſenſe of ſeeing is made in the eyes, the ſenſe 
of hearing in the ears, &c. And thus he would 
fix the ſenſe of the mind in a certain part of man. 

Ver. 98. A due proportion, agreement, or ac- 
cord of all its parts. 

Ver. 105. The mind, which is hid within us; 
for the body is the conſpicuous or viſible part of 
man, but the mind is concealed within us, and in- 
vilible. | =; 

Ver. 110. In theſe four verſes, he brings his ſe- 
cond argument, not unlike the former. In fleep 


— 


ö 


g is an action, not a faculty. 


che joints are relaxed, the nerves, as it were, un- 
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braced. There is then no accord of the interior 


parts, no conſent of the members; but the whole 


frame, and each part of it, is untuned and languid; 
yet, even then in dreams, ſomething that belongs 
to the man that is agitated, is grieved, rejoices, &c. 
Now, it is the mind which then perceives. The 
mind, therefore, is not the harmony of the whole 
body, ſince the body is relaxed by ſleep, in like 
manner as there is no harmony in an inſtrument 
when the ſtrings are flackened 

Ver. 114. His third argument, to prove that 
the ſoul is not the harmony of the body, is con- 
tained in theſe twelve verſes to this effect. As in 
muſical inſtruments, if you take off ſome of the 
ſtrings, the whole accord periſhes; ſo if ſome of 
the members of a body were lopped off, the whole 
body would periſh likewiſe; and thus there would 
be no life, no ſenſe remaining. But we know very 
well, that men who are mutilated, and have loſt 
ſorae of their limbs, live nevertheleſs, and enjoy 
their ſenſes. Even when a man has loſt many «f 
his limbs, his life and ſenſes will remain en. 
tire; but if ſome certain particles of heat and air 
fly away from the body, the animal drops down, 
and dies: no life or faculty of perception remains. 
From whence it appears, that life and ſenſe do not 
proceed from the harmony of all the members, 
nerves and bowels, but depend on thoſe particles 
of heat and air. 

Ver. 122, Lucretius ſays, © Eſt igitur Calor & 
Ventus vitalis in ipſo—Corpore, &c.” And our 
interpreter is in the wrong to uſe the word air 
in this place, inſtead of wind or vapour, This 
will evidently appear by and by, when the poet 
comes to treat of the different kinds of atoms that 
compole the Epicurean ſoul. 

Ver. 126. In theſe eight verſes, he. concludes 
this diſputation concerning the harmony of the 
ſoul and body : and after his uſual manner, de- 
rides and ſcoffs at that belief. Let theſe fiddlers, 
ſays he, hug themſelves in their harmony, a term 
fooliſhly invented, and more fooliſhly explained, 
[ will loſe no more time in refuting their non- 
ſenſe, | | 
Ver. 130. The poet adds not this without rea- 
ſon : for the word harmony is likewiſe taken for 
the jointing and ſetting together of words, or any 
other more ſolid matter. Thus we read in Aril- 
tophanes &omoigy Hinxarxveiny. And thus, too, 
Heſychius, on a certain paſſage of Herodotus, in- 
terprets the word Z2#»ay by T, conjunction, 
or joining together. ä | 

Ver. ZT.“ Proprio quæ tum res nomine e- 
gebat,” are the words of Lucretius. And Faber, 
in his note upon them ſeems ſurpriſed that our 
poet ſays, the ſoul had no proper name be- 
fore it was called a harmony, fince the words 
9vp3;, vis, and yorh, were in uſe long before. 
As for guns, ſays he, it may be objected againſt 
propter Iloauonuariay becauſe of its many ſig- 
nifications; and ſome perhaps will urge, that 
But what can 
be alleged againſt Nun; for, though it be ſome» 
times uſed to ſignify the blood, as in the Clouds 
of Ariltophanes, where he ſays, that the bugy, 
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which he calls Corinthian bugs, rd, Yor is- 
+i»er5, drink up the foul, yet it ought to be taken 
after the common opinion of the Oriental nations, 
who placed the ſeat of the ſoul in the blood. 
Thus far Faber; upon which Creech ſays, with 
good reaſon, that that critic might have ſpared 
his labour, if he had reflected, that Lucretivs ſays 
all this by way of ſcoff and deriſion. 

Ver. 144. Lucretius uſes the words mind and 
foul indifferently one for the other; and, indeed, 
why ſhould he not, fince both of them compoſe 
but one nature? But he places the mind, in which 
the reaſon reſides, and is the chicf and nobleſt 
part of that nature, in the heart, where all the 
paſſions have their ſeat likewiſe, and ſhow them- 
lelres; d N Aoguxey vi H, ws NA in Tt r 
bet, x 745 , ſays Diogenes Laertius. And 
Epicurus himſelſ taught, r Tatn vi 74; ale ice 
is rod TsTor0:04 Toros five, Plutarch. de Plac. Phi- 
loſoph. lib. 4. cap 4. But the ſoul, the inferior part 
of this nature, and in which the locomotive fa- 
culty is chiefly placed, is diffuſed through the 
whole body, and moved as the mind direQs : yet, 
though it obeys the mind, it partakes not of all its 
paſſions, but of thoſe alone that are violent. Hence 
the mind is often oppreſſed with grief and ſadneſs, 
when the foul is iu perfect tranquillity. But if 
the whole ſoul be affeted with any mighty grief, 
the animal falls into a ſwoon, nor is even life it- 
ſelf out of danger, Whence it is certain, that the 
mind is joined to the ſoul, becauſe it moves it ; 
and by means gf that impulſe, the ſoul too moves 
the body. This is contained in twenty-ſeven ver- 
ſes, and with this agrees what the ſame Plutarch 
{ys in the place above cited: Angeizgilos, Ex- 
#%, dcegn 9 N, To irroyiner iuony iv rw ge- 
gun neb+d20utvoy, rd d oye d 62.ny Thy ab yn 
ci 0005 V7 Tao wivey. 

Ver. 136, 137. The words in Lucretius are, 


ded Caput eſſe quaſi, & dominari in corpore toto 
Conſilium, quod nos Animum Metemque voca- 
mus, 


To which purpoſe I have ſeen an excellent expreſ- 
fon of Tertullian, where he calls the mind, © dug- 
geſtum anime,” which | know not how to ren- 
der otherwiſe than the prompter of the ſoul. The 
whole paſſage, as I find it cited, runs thus : Pro- 
inde & Animum, five Mens eſt, NOTE apud Gree 

cos, non aliud quid intelligimus, quam Suggeſtum 
animæ, ingenitum & infinitum, & nativitus pro- 
prium, quo agit, quo ſapit, &c. 

Ver. 137. Not Epicurus and Lucretius only 
ſeated the mind in the heart; for Epedocles, 
Parmenides, and Democritus placed it there like- 
wiſe, Yet Ariſtotle, Plato, Phythagoras, and Hip- 
pocratus taught, that the rational part of the mind 
is ſeated in the brain; and the iraſcible part of 
tin the heart. But of this ſee at large, Lactantius, 
de Officio Dei. c. 16. | 

Ver. x38. In theſe two verſes, he argues, that 
the ſeat of the mind is in- the heart, becauſe the 
taſtions of joy and fear exult, and ſhow themſelves 
there : for fear and joy are the chief paſſions of 


tae mind. Thereſore, where the effects of any 
Tzans II. 


% 


thing are, there. too, the thing itſelf muſt of no- 
ceſlity be. But this reaſon ſeems to be weak: for 
otherwiſe we muſt grant a mind and underſtand- 
ing in beaſts likewiſe; for even in their breaſts 
the paſſions of fear and of joy exult, and diſcover 
themſelves no leſs than in ours. 

Ver, 149. Here Lucretius ſeems to advance 
contradictions : For, I. If the mind and ſoul are 
joined together, and the mind only be ſeated in 


the heart, and no where elſe, how can the ſoul, 


that part of the mind, wander through the whole 
body? II. If the foul obeys the commands of the 
mind, ſhe either obeys always, or ſometimes re- 


ſiſts. If ſhe obeys always, ſhe underſtands of her- 


ſelf, as well as the mind, ſiace ſhe is ſo ſubſervient 
to the will of her maſter : but to what ſerves this 
obedience? That ſhe may partake with the mind, 
not in little, but in violent emotions, as if the 
mind were con{ci2us te herſelf alone of ſlight diſ- 
rg and im parted nothing of them to the 
ſoul. 
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Ver. 153. Even ſome of our Engliſh poets ſeem 


to have been obliged to Lucretius for this deſerip- 
tion of a perſon falling into a trance: and Dryden 
among the reſt. a 
A ſickly qualm his heart aſſail'd, 
His ears rung inward, and his ſenſes fail'd. 

i Pal. A Are. 
His ſight grows dim, and ev'ry object dances, 
And ſwims before him in the maze of death. 


And Otway in like manner: 
A ſudden trembling ſeiz'd on all his limbs, 
His eyes diſtorted grew, his viſage pale, 

His ſpeech forſook him, life itſelf ſeem'd fled. 
| Orpb. 
Ver. 161. In theſe fir verſes, he proves by the 

ſame argument, that the mind and ſoul are of a 


corporeal nature: for the mind muſt of neceſſity. 


touch the ſoul, becauſe it moves it, and ſince the 
ſoul drives on the body, that too muſt be done by 


rouch. 


Tangere enim & tangi, niſi corpus nulla poteſt res · 
Nothing but body can be touch'd, or touch. 


Epicurus himſelf has comprehended thi: and the 
following argument in theſe words: o Atyorris 
&rwpaly vai Thy yurny walndgery νν,ẽi]i ü- 
v T, ν waxev & fy vn d vey 3% irapyas 
&pwpoſign v Vinrouttive Ti ] rd cups 
lena e In this argument, our tranflator has 
omitted one inſtance of the effects that the mind 
works upon the body, which Lucretius has ex- 
preſſed by theſe words, * corripere ex ſomno cox- 
pus,“ that it awakes the body from ſleep. 

Ver. 167 Theſe twelve verſes contain another 
argument to prove the materiality of the ſopl. 
The mind ſuffers with the body; a wound hurts 
the one, and the other languiſhes. And whether 
the weapon, or the wounded body excite theſe 
motions, and perturbations in the mind; it is the 
ſame thing: for either of them evinces the mind 


| to be of a corporeal nature. 
Ff 


4% 
Creech had totally omitted this paſſage of his 
author, as he likewiſe has ſeveral others; and 
theſe eleven verſes are not his; nor indeed do 1 
know whoſe they are : they were ſent to me, and 
I was the rather willing to inſert them, that this 
edition might be complete, and want nothing that 
is contend in the original. I think I have in this 
note given the ſenſe of Lucretius, and from thence 
the reader may judge how rightly theſe lines ex- 
pep it. Meanwhile, he may, if he like them 

tter, inſtead of the two firſt of theſe verſes, take 
the two following : 


Beſides the mind and body bear a part, 
By mutual bands compell'd to mutual ſmart. 


Lucretius is not in this place proving the ſoul to 
be mortal, but only a fellow-fufferer with the bo- 
dy, and conſequently material; nor will he by 


| 


ary means allow it to be a ſpirit. 


Ver. 169. This paſſage, in the original, runs 
thus: oy ; 

Si minus offe-ndit vitam vis horrida Tel, 

Oſſibus ac nervis diſcluſis, intus adacti; 

Attamen inſequitur languor, terraque petitus 
Suavis, & in terra mentis qui gignitur æſtus, 
Interdumqae quaſi exſurgendi incerta voluntas. 


Theſe five verſes Lambinus ſuſpeQs to be ſuppo- 
lititious, and deems them unworthy of Lucretius. 

And the judicious Gaſſendus, whoſe opinion is 
juſtly held to be of more weight than that of a 
thouſand ſuch as Gifaneus and Parens, who admit 
of theſe verſes, approves of his ſuſpicion. But Fa- 
ber endeavourso illuftrate and correct them. 


In terra mentis qui gignitur ſtus, 
He changes into 
Jaterdum moriendi gignitur æſtus; 


then he adds: They, who through any affliction 
ef mind, have, at any time, fallen into ſwoons, 
know very well what this means: for then, we, 
faultering, ſeek the ground (“ fuccidui terram pe- 
rimus,”) not without ſome ſenſe of eaſe and plea- 
ſare. Sometimes, too, we defire to die, and ſome- 
times the wavering will fluctuates between an un- 
certain and doubtful reſolution, whether to live or 
die. Virgil deſcribes ſomething like this in the 
dying Dido, after ſhe had ſtabbed herſelf. The 
verſes are admirable. 


Ulla graves oculos conata attollere, rurfus 
Deficit : inſixum ſtridet ſub pectore vulnus. 
Ter ſeſe atcolens, cubitoque inixa, levavit ; 
Ter revoluta toro eſt : oculiſq. errantibus, alto 
Quæſivit cœlo lucem, ingemuitg. reperta. 
|; En, 4. v. 688, 


Thrice Dido try'd to raiſe her drooping head, 
And fainting thrice, fell grov'lling on the bed, 
Thrice op'd her heavy eyes, and ſought the light, 
And having found it, ſicken'd at the fight. 


_ Dryd. 
Moreover, the © ſtus moriendi,” means a full pur. 
e, a certain reſolution, &c. to die. They who 

dy nature or afflictions are inclined to be fad, will, I | 
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believe, approve of this emendation ; nor will others 
perhaps diſlike it. Thus far Faber. But Creech is 
of another opinion. I, ſays he, who, both by nature 
and through croſſes and afflictions, am more than 
a little diſpoſed to ſadneſs and melancholy, never- 
theleſs diſapprove this correction. The poet de- 
ſcribes the perturbations of the mind in a wound- 
ed body. It drops as ſoon as it receives the blow; 
while it lies on the ground it feels other emotions, 
and ſometimes it is ſeized with a deſire or will, 
but that not fully bent and determined to riſe up 
from the ground. The wounded perceive all this; 
and why may not Lucretius deſcribe what they 
experience? I therefore interpret, Mentis in 
terra, Of the mind grovelling on the ground, to- 
gether with the wounded body. Thus Creech; 
but the perſon, who tranſlated this paſſage, ſeems 
to be rather of Faber's opinion. 

Ver. 178. If we may give credit to Lucretius, 


he has ſufficiently evinced the mind to be of a cor. 


poreal nature; and in theſe twenty-ſix verſes, he 
reaches, of what ſort of body this mind conſiſts. 
The atoms, ſays he, that compoſe the mind, are 
very ſmall, ſmooth, and round. For the mind is 
molt eaſy to be moved; and whatever is ſo, muſt 
be compoſed of particles, which, by reaſon of 
their texture, as well as of their ſize and figure, 
are moſt ſubje& to motion. For let us but couſi. 
der other things, water, for example, is very ſub. 
ject to move, becauſe its parts are ſmall and volu- 
ble : but honey moves with more difficulty, be. 
cauſe its parts are more intricate, aud more cloſe. 
ly joined together, Again; a heap of the ſeeds of 
poppies, or of graſs, is ſcattered by a gentle wind; 
but a heap of darts or of ſtones reſiſts a much ſtrong. 
er blaſt: the ſtones and darts are heavy and rough 
bodies, but the ſeeds are round, ſmooth, and ſmall; 
xn ovynera iE &i “ih, Th Sony ſurdleruy, | 
(Gaſſendus inſerts this particle) zroaad v diagigu- 
o4y & wvgis. Epicurus in Laertius, lib. x. But not 
only Epicurus and Lucretius held that the mind is 
molt eaſy to be moved; and that it moves of it- 
ſelf; for Plato taught the ſame thing. And ſo too 
did the Pythagoreans, who defined the mind, 
Numerus ſejpſum movens,” a ſelf-moving num- 
ber. But Ariſtotle, I. de Anim. denies that the 
ſoul is moved in the leaſt; and affirms it to be the 
motionleſs cauſe of the motion of the body. But 
he was more in the right, who ſaid, | 


Ti Jux; 79 xivguevcy. 

Ti &\vxov v (1 XiYSperveve. = 
. Nician. apud Ga ſeg. 

Of theſe different opinions of the Platoniſts and 


Somn. Scip. lib. ii. c. 14. . 
Ver, 183. Hence, perhaps Cowley, David. iii. 
defcribing the ſwiſtneſs of Aſabel, ſays, 


Scarce could the nimble motions of his mind 
Outgo his feet; ſo ſtrangely would he run, 
That time itſelf perceiv'd not what was done. 


Ver. 204. The poet has taught, that the mind 
conſiſts of ſmall, ſmooth, and round atoms, be- 


cauſe it is very ſubje& to motion. He, now, in 


Peripatetics, you may ſce at large, Macrob. in 
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theſe twenty verſes, teaches, that the nature of 
the mind and ſoul is ſubtle, of very flight contex- 
ture, and compacted of minute bodies. For when 


an animal dies, the whole foul flies away ; and | 


yet if you meaſure the dead body, you will find 
the bulk of the limbs to be as large as when the 
animal was alive: if you weigh it, you will find 
it as heavy. Therefore, what files out of it, is 
ſomething that is extremely ſubtle and minute. 
For, take away any ſolid or large part, the ſize 
will be different, and different the weight. In a 
word, as we conclude that the ſpirits of wine, 
the fragrancy of odorous bodies, and the taſte of 
ſayoury, conſiſt of ſubtle and minute particles; 
becauſe, when the wine is become flat and vapid, 
when the odorous body has loſt its fragrancy, and 
the ſavoury is grown taſteleſs and inſipid; yet 
the bodies themſelves retain the ſame weight, 
and the ſame bulk they had before; ſo, ſor the 
ſame reaſon, we ought to conclude the like of the 
ſoul alſo. Epicurus, in the tenth book of Laer- 
tius, ſays, Nun Cape 195 Arrrefetgpis, ag 0A0y T5 
algn7uea ragte ragte. The ſoul is a body con- 
ſiting of very tenuious parts, and diffuſed through 
the whole bulk of the animal. 

Ver. 224. In theſe five verſes, he aſſerts, that 
the ſubtle atoms, of which he has compoſed the 


mind, are of different kinds: for he had obſerved, 


that a vapour exhales from dying animals, and 
that warm too, together with intermixed air; 
without which there is generally no heat. But a 
dying perſon expires, or breathes out his ſoul : 
thereſore, that ſoul conſiſts of vapour, air, and 
heat, Wuxn TAKE io} A1 g bar To Alge 
px ragicruguivon, evil pa ciclo * Tvivuuri JI; 21 
ria xg4Aαν LxovTi, R 275 pity TETW gαννi,ν,, 7h 
x rr. ſays Epicurus, in Laert lib. x. And in 
Plutarch A, verſus Colorem, the Epicvreans are 
faid r n VN bois cvurny verry; in Tives Sigus, 
x6) aviouariut, xa} rods; 

Ver. 229. This jou, that conſiſts of vapour, 
ar, and heat, is cuanifeſtly imperſect; it has not 
yet the faculty of perception or thinking ; there- 
fore ſome fourth thing, whareve: it be, muſt be 
added to the other three. This fourth thing con- 
liſts of the very ſmalleſt, ſmootheſt, and moſt ſub- 
tle atoms; becauſe it is the firſt thing that moves, 
and by its motion ſtirs up the vapour, the heat 
and the air; and according: to its different mo- 
tions, all the parts of the body feel either pleaſure 
or pain, If this motion be more violent than the 
texture of the mind can ſuſſer, if it penetrates even 
to the bones and marrow, the foul is diſſipated, 
and death follows 
and ſtop at the ſurface of the body, then the foul 
remains whole and entue; and a ſenſe ariſes ei- 


ther of pleaſure or of pain. This the poet has com- | the lower part of the diaphragma. 


priſed in twenty-one verſes, Plutarch 4. de Plac. 
Philut. c. 3 ſays, that Epicurus did not make the 
nature of the foul ſim Ie, but held it tu b: eau 
bs nircu gan, ix wo- wubelbus, iz Tos dUCjus, in Tous 


n Larise, is riecdęs 715g WXUTUYPMATING, 6 3» tenuous atoms. 


ary aiodnrixey. lometinug compoſed of four cer- 
tun things, viz. of ſomething fiery, of ſomething 
Wy, of lomething windy, and of a fourth name 


VIII. 
If the motion be leſs vehement, and Xenocrates, 


— 


leſs ſomething, from which it its faculty of 
ſenſe and perceptian. 

Ver. 237. Here our interpreter has committed 

a like fault with that we obſerved above, ver. 
255 What he here calls vapour, he ſhould have 
called heat or fire. Lucretius always uſes the 
words ventur or vapour, wind or vapour indifcri- 
minately, but never either of them to expreſs the 
heat or the air of which the ſoul is compoſed, 
His words in this place are, 


Prima cietur enim parvis perfeQa Figuris, 
Inde Calor motus, ct venti cœca poteſtas * 
Accipit; inde Aer. inde omnia mobilitantur. 


Ver. 250. Here the poet tells us, that he is 
going to undertake a difficult taſk, and that the 
Latin tongue does not fupply him with proper 
and ſignificant words to expreſs his ſubject, and to 
keep up to the dignity of it. He proceeds, how- 
ever, and in theſe twenty fix verſes, teaches, that 
theſe four things, heat, vapour or wind, air, and 
the fourth ſomething without a name, are entire» 
ly. blended with one another; inſomuch, that they 
compoſe one moſt ſubtle ſubſtance, which being 
diffuſed throuph the whole body of the animal, 
is contained by, and within the body, and is the 
cauſe of its preſervation; yet they are not all 
ſeaied in the ſame place. That part of the body, 
which is. properly called the mind, being placed 
deepeſt and moſt inwardly, or in the inmoſt re- 


ceſſes of the whole body, is, as it were, the 


foundation of the whole ſoul; but the wind, the 
heat, and the air, are ſo mingled with one ano» 
ther, that they compoſe one ſubſtance, according 
to the different nature of animals. Thus heat, 
ſavour, and odour, ate mixed together in every 
auimal, yet conſtitute but one body, 

Thus we have the compoſition of the Epicu- 
rean Hul; but how contemptivly the ancients er- 
red in explaining the nature of the mind and ſoul, 
is ſuſticiently manifeſt even from their different 
opinions concerning it. Cicero, 1.ib. i. Tuſeul. 
Queſt. reckons up no lefs than thirteen, which 
are as foll ws. 1 Some held the mind to be the 
heart itfelf, II. Others, no: the heart, but that 
it is ſeated in the heart. III, Others thought fit. 
to make it a part of the brain. IV. Others 
would not have it a part of the brain, but held 
that it is ſcuted iv the brain, V. Empedocles 
believed the ſoul to be a ſuffuſion of blood in the 
heart. VI. Others held it to be a breath, or 
gentle wind. VII. Zeno tavght that it is a fire. 
Ariſtoxenes, a harmony, IX. Pythagoras 
a number X Plato taught, 
that it couſiſts of three parts: 1. Rea n in the 
head: 2. Anger in the heart: 3. Crpidity in 
XI. Dicæ- 
archus held, that it was nothiug at all, but a mere 
empty name. XII. Ariſtotle believed it an b. 


rsd, perpetual and never-ceaſing motion. 


XIIl. Democritus and Epicurns, a contexture of 
And others had ſtiill other opi- 
nions 5 it, See book i. ver. 141. 


Ver. 254. In theie four verſes, he gives the rea- 


ſon why the manner in which theſe ſour natures 
Ff ij 


43 


— 
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combine to make up one ſoul, cannot be perceiv- 
ed: viz. becauſe the atoms, of which theſe four 
different natures conſiſt, are ſo ſubjeR to motion, 
that by reaſon of their continual and ceaſclefs ayi- 
tation, they are confounded with one another; fo 
that their ſeparate and peculiar powers cannot be 
diſtinguiſhed either in time or place. 

Ver. 262. He means the fourth nameleſs thing, 
which Lucretius himſelf calls in this place, A- 
nimæ Anima,” the ſoul of the ſoul, becauſe it 
gives motion and ſenſe to each and every of the 
members of the body; and for that it excels the 
other three natures, wind, heat, and air, in ſub- 
tlety, and in quickneſs of motion. | 

Ver. 270. In theſe ſix verſes, he gives the rea- 
ſon why thoſe three natures, vapour or wind, air, 
and heat, ought to be ſubje to the fourth nature 
that has no name; leſt, ſays he, either the air, the 
heat, or the wind, ſhould prevail ſeparately ; and 
by that means prejudice, nay, entirely deſtroy the 
ſenſes: therefore, that fourth nature ought to go- 
vern, that it may impart out of itſelf to the other 
three, the motions that are called ſenfiferous, i. e. 
that confer ſenſe. 

Ver. 276. In theſe fifteen verſes, the poet proves, 
that even the minds of irrational animals are com- 


poſed of vapour or wind, heat and air. Grant this, 


Lays he, and then it is eaſy to give a reaſon for all 
their different tempers. For why, for example, is 
a lion prone to anger and rage, but becauſe the 
heat prevails in his mind? Whence proceeds the 
timidity of deer, but from the vapours that pre- 
dominate in their ſouls? The ox owes his quict- 
neſs of temper, and evenneſs of mind, being nei- 
ther 'much inclined to fear or anger, to the calm 
and peaceful air. For the eyes of an enraged avi- 
mal glow with heat; nay, we not only ſce the 
ſparkles themſelves flaſhing out; the deer tremble 
and quake for fear, and the drudging ox is grave 
and quiet. And here, if Gaſſendus will not take 
it amiſs, I will inſert the following paſſage our of 
Stobzus: 55 wiv rvivuu . e tg gti, 76 
N hroper Thy pe dig rr Th ci, 6.5 
eg Thy iy h i atodnow The wind 
the cauſe of motion the air of reſt, the heat of the 
warmth that is ſeen in the body; and, laſtly, the 
| nameleſs thing, of the ſenſe that is within us. 
Ver. 291. In theſe eighteen verſes, he teaches, 
that one of theſe three things predominates in 
man likewiſe, for ſome are prone to anger, others 
to fear, while others are mild, ſedate, and eaſy. 
And the innumerable variety of tempers proceeds 
from the variety of the mixtures that may be 
made of theſe three things, by reaſon of the dif- 
ferent degrees of each ingredient. Yet philoſophy 
may greatly mend a vicious nature, though not ſo 
much, but that ſome ſootſteps, vhs x«x/as, of innate 
malice will ſill remain; which, nevertheleſs, will 
not hinder any man from living with leſs content 
and pleaſure; though we ſee, that they who have 
had the greateſt advantages of learning and edu- 
cation, cannot entirely ſubdue their natural paſ- 
ſions, nor put a full ſtop to their career. 
Ver. 308. Thus the poet extols the power and 


efficacy of his philoſophy, imitating therein the | 
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vain-glorious boaſt of Epicurus, gien 3 s gag is 
eHgwres* and R, yes luxe Y Cav d i 
«lavioes ayader,. 

| Ver. 309. ln theſe twelve verſes, he joins this 
ſoul, which is formed of heat, vapour air, and 
the fourth ſomething that wants a name, to the 


body, and blends them in ſuch a manner, that 


neither the body can remain whole and ſaſe wich- 
out the ſoul, nor the ſoul entire without the body, 
The Epicureans held, that the ſoul is contained in 


the body, [Epicurus, in Laertius, uſes the word 


Fty#<giefei, to hide, and in Empiricus, $,azgcrrode,, 
to keep ſafe] and that the body is mutuai.y held 


by the ſoul, that it may not precipitately ruſh to 


diſſolution. For they believed an animal to be, 
as it were a web in the loom, that the body is as 
the chain, and the ſoul the woof; ſo that the in- 
tertexture ef each with the other, compoſes the 
whole work; but if either of them be diſſolved, 
the other, and therefore both together mult be 
diſfolved likewiſe. For example, take a lump of 
ſrankincenſe, and ſeparate the odour from it, and 
neither the frankincenſe nor the odour will re- 
main entire; and we ovght to bclieve the ſame 
of the foul and body. 

This was the opinion of the Epicureans; .z 
doctrine no leſs impious than ſalle; for though 
the ſoul be the keeper and ſafeguard of the body, 
yet the body is not likewiſe the keeper and ſale- 
guard of the foul; nor are they interchangeably 
the cauſe of cach other's preſervation. The ſoul 
gives to the body vital motion, ſenſe, and life; 
nor is even the underſtanding itſelf bound to the 
body by any corporeal organ. The form, indeed, 
contains the body, but is not contained. There- 
fore his afſcrtion is falſe, that the ſoul is contaiued 
by the body, and that it cannot act without the 
orgats of the body. But the Epicureans were of 
opinion, that the ſoul is contained in the body 
almoſt in the fame manner as water is in a veſſel, 
which keeps it in, becauſe it is a thicker ſub- 
ſtance; thus they will have the ſoul to con ſiſt of 
very tenuious atoms, but the body of much thicker 
principles, This is almoſt what Lucretiu: him- 
ſelf ſays by and by, ver. 424. 


For ſince the limbs, that veſſel of the foul, 
Could not contain its parts, &c. 


Ver. 311. He means the ſoul and body which 
1 the nature he ſpeaks of two verſes be- 
ore. 

Ver. 315. That is, the ſoul, the mind, and the 
body; the whole animal, the whole man. 

Ver 316. That is to ſay, that the atoms of 
which the ſoul conſiſts, cannot exiſt apart, and fe- 
parated from thoſe that compoſe the body; nor 
on the contrary. 

Ver. 321. He again demonſtrates in theſe twelve 
verſes, this adunation of the ſoul and body. The 
body, ſays he, is ncither generated, nor grows 
without the ſoul: and when the ſoul takes its 
flight, when its particles are withdrawn, the vital 
chain is unlinked, the members putrify, and at 
length the body periſhes. Meanwhile, what be- 
comes of the ſoul? It is diſperſed into empty air 
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and variſhes away. Since, therefore, neither of the ſoul is extremely ſmall in bulk, and that ite 


them are ſafe and whole, withont the other, we 
muſt believe that their ſubſtances are moſt cloſely 
combined and united together. 

Ver. 333. Hitherto the poet has aſſerted, that 
neither the body can act or perceive apart from 
the foul; nor the ſoul when ſeparated from the 
body. ' But that fenfe is produced in all the mem- 
bers, by the common motion of both of them, act- 
ing conjointly. He now, in theſe eight verſes, op- 
poſes thoſe philoſophers, who afhrm that the foul 
only is capable of that motion which we call 
ſenſe, and appeals to experience againſt their opi- 
nion: ſor, let it be granted, that the body feels, 
we could not be more eonſcious of that ſenile than 
we now are; therefore, it muſt be granted, that 
the body does feel. But ſame may object, if the 
body have ſenſe, how cores it not to retain that 
power and faculty of perception, when the ſoul is 
gone ont of it ? Becauſe that power and faculty 
belong not to the body alone, but to the body 
conj ined and united to the ſoul. Epicurus, in 
the 10th book of Laertias, aſſerts the ſame doc- 


trine in theſe words: A (Anima) dei A. 


ran (ſentiendi facultatem) & π 579 To Auny 
609017 u@]os ied £110 795” v dt A LE virus We- 
agu i Re Toy dias cane, Eren vi abr 
roi r Cup niupnl'; mag incvns % d M α⁰,sð The 
lex ie re dien, & to nure by iE ix 
7h rh dne. AN thew dux cuyſigννννjjÜ] dιν 
abr &PLY01y πνννν t ge 

Ver 341. Now becanſe there were ſome who 
held that the whole compound body, that is to 
ſay, an animal ought not to be fail to have ſenſe, 
or to perceive, but that the ſoul by itfclf and 
alone perſorms that office, without the aſſiſtance 
or co-operation of the organs, which they pretend 
are but in the nature of doors, that being thrown 


open, the ſoul that is ſeated within, ſees all exter- 


nal objects: among whom was Epicharmus, whoſe 
ſaying v: Ge, va; Aud, the mind ſees, the mind 
hears, is very well known ; and Cicero too is of 
the fame opinion, Tuſcol. . where he fays : “ Nos 
enim ne nunc quidem cernimus ea, quæ videmus. 
Neque enim ullus ſenſus eſt in corpore, ſed, ut 
non ſolum phylici docent, verum etiam medici, 
qui iſta aperta et pateſacta viderunt, viæ quaſi 
ſunt ad oculus, ad aures, ad natures, a ſede animi 
perforatz,” Por we do not even now perceive 
thoſe things which we fee, Neither is there any 
ſenſe in the body; but as not only the natural phi- 
loſophers teach, but the phyſicians too, who have 
plainly ſeen them open and dilplayed - abroad, 
there are, as it were, ways and paſſages bored 
through to the eyes, to the ears, and noſtrils, from 
the ſcat of the ſoul. Lucretius, therefore, in theſe 
fourteen verſes, brings two arguments to evince 


the weakneſs of this opinion; for if the eyes, ſays 


he, were merely doors, how come they to feel any 
violence and pain from bright and glittering ob- 
jects? Beſides, pluck out thoſe eyes, thoſe mere 
doors as you call them, the ſoul ought then to per- 
ceive external objects much better, becauſe the proſ- 
pet would then be more free and uninterrupted. 
Ver. 355. Lucretius has before aſſerted, that 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


whole ſubſtance, if it were aſſembled apart into 
one, might be contained in a very little ſpace ; 
and he now, in theſe twenty- eight vet ſes, declares 
the ſame more at large, in oppoſition to Demo- 
critus, who held, that as many parts as there are 
of the body, ſo many parts too of the ſoul are 
contained in them, that is to ſay, in each one g 
and conſequently, that the ſoul has as many parts 
as the body. But were this true, we ſhould feel 
every thing that touched any part of the body. 
For when any particle of the body, and the part 
of the ſoul that is joined to it, come to be mov» 
ed, why ſhould not ſenſe ariſe from that mo- 
tion ? But there are many things; as he proves 
by ſeveral examples, which we do not perceive 
wh-n they touch us; they therefore are miſtaken, 
who join a part of the foul to every part of the 
body. 

Ver 356. Demecritus a philoſopher, born at 
A-odera in Thrace, about five hundred years be- 
fore ſeſus Chriſt. He learned aſtronomy of the 
Challeans, and geometry of the Perſians; at 
length he went to Athens, -and gave all he had 
to the republic, reſerving to himſelf only a little 
garden, where he might freely meditate on the 
works of nature. This is that phil»ſopher, who 
1s ſaid to have laughed at the viciſſitudes of 
fortune, and at the vain anxieties and follies of 
men; from whence he was ſirnamed Gelaſinus. 
gce more of him below, ver. 1944, and Book iv. 
ver. 335. 

Ver. 379. Lucretius, ver. 134, of this book, has 
ſeated the mind, in which the reaſon and the fa- 
culty of ſenſe reſide, in the heart but he has dif 
fuſed the ſoul, in which the locomotive faculty is 
placed throngh the whole body. Now, in theſe 
nineteen verſes, ke makes that mind the chief in- 
ſtrument in the preſervation of life. And what. 
ever others think, this is not abſurd nor diſſonant 
to the Epicurean philoſophy. The mind, ver. 270, 
which for the moſt part conſiſts of that fourth 
namelcſs ſomething of Epicurus, which alone be- 
ſows the faculty of ſenſe, is joined to the animal 
in ſuch a manner, that it is the foundation of the 
whole frame, ſoul and all together But with. 
draw the foundation, and all the ſuperſtructure 
mult of neceſſity tumble down. The mind and 
the ſoul, continues he, may properly be compared 
to the eye; the ball, the mind; the ſoul, the reſt 
of the orb: wound the ball, and blindneſs inevi- 
tably follows : wound any other part of the eye, 
the power of ſight will nevertheleſs remain. 

Ver. 389. The gladiators at Rome, when al- 
moſt all cheir limbs were wounded and hacked to 
ſuch a degree, that they had no manner of uſe of - 
them; and even when many of them were entire- 
ly cut off, yet lived a great while in that maimed 
condition. And Nardius relates, that at this day, 
at Cairo in Egypt, the robbers on the high way, 
who are cut aſunder near the naval, and then 
thrown on a heap of unſlacked lime, live for ſe- 
veral hours, talk to the ſtanders by, and anſwer 
them queſtions. | 

Ver. 390. The * part of the eye, 
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-which a vitreous humour follows inwardly - and 
outwardly an aqueous. It is commonly called the 
light, or fight of the eye. The vitreous humour 
is contained in a tunicle or little ſkin, which the 
Greeks therefore call 4#w@-PAacggor, ſurrounding. 
Ver. 398. Being now going to prove, that the 


ſoul is mortal. he promiſes, in theſe nine verſes, 


that he will ſpare no labour in this diſputation ; 
but becaufe he has diſtinguiſhed, as the ſtoics 
likewiſe do, between the ſoul and the mind, leit 
his Memmius ſhould not rightly comprehend the 
force of his reaſons, he gives notice, that all his 


arguments are bent with equal ſtrength againſt 


the mind and ſoul likewiſe ; both of which com- 
Poſe but one ſubſtance. 

Ver. 407. In theſe twenty-one verſes, he brings 
his firſt argument, to prove the mortality of the 
foul, under which name he comprehends the mind 
alſo, from the ſubtleneſs and tenuity of it, which 


he has before demonſtrated, an now confirms | 


again. For the ſoul, ſays he, is a corporeal ſome- 
thing, more ſubtle, more apt to rnove, aud more 
fubje& to diſſolution, not only than water, but 
even than miſt or ſmoke ; ſince it is ſtirred and 
moved by things more thin and ſubtle than either 
ſmoke or miſt, to wit. by the very images of 
thoſe things, which often move the ſoul in our 
dreams; and, therefore, it muſt of peceſtity be 
more eaſily diſſipated than they. And it is in 
vain for any one to object, that when it is diſſolv- 
cd from the body, it remains entire,in the air; 
for how can the ſubtle air preſerve that fafe, 
which often exhales through the pores of a thick 
body? | 

Ver 410. Becauſe the foul is moved by the 
very images of water, miſt, and ſmoke, when the 
mind thinks of thoſe things in ſleep. And the 
images of all things whatever are more tenuicus 
than the things themſelves. 


Ver. 411. For Epicurus held, that nothing can 


be ſeen, nay, not ſo much as thought upon, or 
even dreamed of, but by the means of images; as 
we learn from Cicero, x. de Finibus. 

Ver. 420. The concluſion is falſe ; as indeed is 
this whole argument, to prove the corporeality, 
and conſequently the mortality of the ſoul: and 
it is anſwered in one word, that the ſoul is a 
ſpirit. Beſides, though the mind, when the body 
is aſleep, does not think of ſmoke, water, miſt, or 
other things of the like jort, it is not ſhe that re- 
ceives the images of thoſe things, but the fancy, 
which is an interior facuity of the foul. and theſe 


| images being thus admitted into the fancy, the 


mind makes uſe of them, to know the things 
whoſe images they are. Add to this, that the 
mind knows other things whoſe images are net- 
ther received within herſelf, nor in the fancy nei- 
ther. Thus it is no proof that the foul is corpo- 


real, becauſe the mind makrs uſe of corporeal 


alive. * 
; Ver. 424. As if, becauſe the water runs out, 
when the veſſel that contains it is broken; the 
ſoul were contained in the body in ſuch a man- 
ner, that when this is deſtroyed, that too mult 
diſſolve, and vaniſh into air. But certainly Lu- 
| cretius ſtabs himſelf with his own weapon; for if 
the ſoul be diſſolved, when the body is broken to 
pieces, as the water runs out of a broken veſſel; 
then the more the body is obſtructed and cloſed 
| up, the faſter the ſoul will be detained and kept 
in it, as a well-cloſed veſſel holds the water more 
ſafely than one that is leaky ; yet, though in a 
violent death the body be not broken, nay, 
though in men that are hanged, it be in ſome 
mezſure cloſed and ſtopped up, the foul never. 
theleſs flies out of it with greater eaſe, than 
when the body is cut tv pieces limb by limb, 
It is indeed a veſſel, but made of earth, and the 
ſoul is contained in it, but proceeds from heaven; 
and when death comes, both of them return to 
the place from whence they came; the body is 
committed to the earth, and the ſoul ſeeks her 
native heaven. Let Lucretius then make the moſt 
of his weak argument, 

Ver. 428. lo theſe twelve verſes, is contained 
his ſecond argument againſt the immortality of 
the ſoul. Whatever, ſays he, is generated, grows 
up, waxes old, and-decays with the body, is mor- 
tal: But all this is true of the ſoul : For children 
are no leſs infirm in mind, than weak in body; as 
they grow vp, and the ſtrength of their body in- 
creaſes, they ſtrengthen in judgment likewiſe, 
But in old age, both mind and body decay, and 
dodder alike. 

This argument is confuted by Lactantius, lib. 
Vii, de Div. Prem. c 12. where he argues to this 
purpoſe. "This reaſon, ſays he, holds not good as 
ro the ſoul, theugh indeed it be true inaſmuch as 
it relates to the body , which, becauſe it is made 
of a periſhing clement, is corruptible : but the 
human foul. becauſe i is derived from a celeſtial 
ſubtility, neither dies nor is corruptible;z on the 
contrary, it is an eternal ſpirit, that deduces its 
origin from the ſpirit of God, Thereſore this 
common axicm, * Quicquid natum eſt, interire 
necefle eſt,” whatever is born, muſt of neccility 
Cie, can hold good only in corporeal things. The 
ſoul, indeed, is born with the body, but it pro- 
ceeds perfect from God; nor does age add any 
thing to it, or take any thing from it. The 
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. Cay, but this happens not through any imper- 

faction in the {ul itfelf, but through che defi- 
ciency of the orgaris of the body Ariſtotle too 

argues to the ſame effect, 1. de Anim. cap. 4. 

| Ver. 440. Thele ſixteen verſes contain his third 

argument, When the body is ſeized with a fl of 


images, to come at the knowledge of things. | ſickneſs, the mind is peſſefied with grief, fear, &c. 


And, therefore, the poet adds, without reaſon, . 
that when the ſoul is gone out of the body, it 
cannot ſubſiſt in ſaſety, from the very wr, which 
is mote rare than the body, by which alone the 
ſoul could be contained; for the foul is a ſpirit | 


; Nay, the mind is fomet:mes diſeaſed itlelf; for 
| the mind of a Junatic raves, and the mind of a 


lethargic perſon is ſtupid, Since, therefore, the 


and wants not air to preſerve and keep itſelf 


ſtrength of the mind does indeed increaſe and de. 


But in that difcaſe the body is waſted; and it is 
{ likely roo that the mind waſtes with forrow. 
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violence of diſeaſe and pain penetrates into the 
very mind, we ought, to believe that the mind 
is mortal. Panztius, in Cicero, Tuſcul. 1. uſes 
the ſame argument, which Cicero likewiſe there 
confutes in theſe words: Sunt hæc ignorantis, 
cum de æternitate animorum dicantur, de mente 
dici, quæ omni turbido motu ſemper vacat; non 
de partibus iis, in quibus ægritudines, ire, libidi- 
neſque verſentur; quas is, contra quem hæc di- 
cuntur, ſemotas à mente & diſcluſas putat,”” &c. 

Ver. 466. This diſeaſe, Celſus lib. v. cap. 20. 
calls a ſtupid heavineſs, and an almoſt irreſiſtible 
neceſſity of ſleep, with an alienation, of mind. 
Hence they derive it from the Greek word Audis, 
oblivion, becauſe that diſeaſe is attended with a 
forgetfulneſs of all things; occaſioned by the 
brain's being oppreſſed with too great a quantity 
of pituitous matter. 


Oldham deſcribes it thus: 


A ſleep, dull as the laſt 


On all the magazines of life did ſeize, 

No more the blood its circling courſe did run 
But in the veins, like icieles, it hung, 

No more the hcart, now void of quick'ning heat, 


The tuneful march of vital motion beat; 


Stiffneſs did into all the finews climb, 
And a ſhort death crept cold through ev'ry 
limb. 


Ver. 453. Lactantius, de Divin. Pram. lib. vii. 
cap. 12. ſhows the weaknels of this concluſion in 


theſe words: Quia anima juncta eft cum cor- 


pore, ſi virtute careat corpus, contagio ejus ægreſ- 
cet: imbecillitas de ſocictate fragilitatis reduncat 
ad mentem.” Becauſe the ſoul is united with the 


body, if the body want ſtrength or health, the 


ſoul will ſicken with the contagion of the body; a 
weakneſs redounds to the mind from its fellow- 
ſhip with frailty. Thus the mind is ſaid to be 


ſick or in pain, only by way of metaphor : for it is 


the defect of the body only, that makes the mind 
ceaſe to operate, or that cauſes it to operate a- 


miſs, Thus too Ariſtotle, de Anim. lib. i. cap. 4. 
, Elſe), may with as much reaſon pretend, that water 


teaches that hate, love, anger, ſear, gricf, and all 


the other paſſions, as we call them of the mind, | 


are not indeed defects or weakneſſes of the un- 
derſtanding, but of the body in which it reſides : 
For the underſtanding is ſomething that is more 
divine and free ſrom all paſiion, And, therefore, 
as the ſame Lactantius argues very well; © cum 
diſſociata ſuerit à corpore, vigebit ipſa per ſe ; nec 
ulla jam fragilitatis conditione tentabitur, quia in- 


dumentum fragile projecit. Loco citat.“ 


Ver. 456, Theſe thirteen verſes contain his 
fourth argument, in which he produces a drunken 
man. bawling and raving without ſenſe or reaſon, 
confounding heaven and earth together, and nei- 
ther his hands, his feet, his eyes, his cars, nor even 
his mind it ſelſ capable of performing their proper 
offices. Now what can be the cauſe of all this, 
fays he, but the b-iſk and impetuous ſpirits of the 
wine, which having diffuſed themſelves through 
the whole body, affect, diſturb, and diſtract the 
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to this degree by a lender force, may be deſtroy- 
ed by a more violent, | 

Ver. 462. Singultus, the word Lucretius here 
uſes, ſignifies not only a ſobbing, but a yexing, 
which we commonly call the hiccough, a frequent 
effect of too much drinking. a 

Ver. 465. This too is falſe ; for the mind is not 
aſſected by the ſtrength of the wine, but the 
brain and the fancy, which the fumes of the 


| wine render cloudy and confuſed ; and this is the 
reaſon that the mind cannot perceive and ak 


with the ſame clearneſs as before, lt is not there» 
fore any fault or defect of the mind, but of the 
organs of the body. In like manner, the weak - 
neſs and  heavineſs of the members that attend 


drunkenneſs, cannot be imputed to the mind, 


but to the body, which being weakened by the 
ſtrength of the wine, is become incapable of be- 
ing guided and governed by the ſoul. Thus the 
ſun is not ſaid to have contraſted a blemiſh, be- 
cauſe he Hines not into a room whoſe windows 
are cloſed up. Nor is the hand grown weak, be- 
cauſe it throws not the duſt of a pounded ſtone 
ſo far as it did the ſtone, while it was yet whole 
and unbroken, 

Ver. 469. His drunkard having made his exit, 
the poet, in theſe twenty-one verſes, for his fifth 
argument, brings in a man ſcized with an epilep- 
tic fit, and proſtrate on the ground; a horrid 
ſpectacle which none are willing to behold. How- 
ever, the elegance and livelineſs with which Lu- 
cretius deſcribes this image, make us regard it not 
without ſome pleaſure; for he extends the wretch 
in ſo moving a manner, and ſo ſtrongly paints his 
ſtrugglings and his other motions, that even 
though we ſhould be diſpleaſed at his il-placed 
wit, we cannot but forgive the artiſt. Being 
ſeized with the fit, he raves and talks wildly ; 
but that raving, ſays the poet, is a mark of the 
diſſolution of the ſubſtance of the mind, at leaſt of 
the perturbation of it, And he who can believe, 
that what may be diſſipated within the body itſelf, 
can remain entire in the open air (tor when the 
ſoul is freed from the body, it can be no where 


will ſtay in a veſſel full of holes, and leak out of 
one that is ſound, 1 

This argument being but a confirmation of the 
laſt, requires no other ſolutien than that has had 
already: nor, indecd, does that ſtrength of diſeaſe 
diſterb the mind, but diſtorts the body and all its 
members; and yet the ſoul is then ſaid to ſuffer, 
becauſe it does not act after its uſual manner. 
Thus how ſkilful ſoever be the player on a bazp, 
yet if the ſtrings of his inſtrument be out of tune, 
he can make them utter no other than diſcordant - 
and vnharmoniaus ſounds. _ | 

Ver. 490. The ſixth argument is ia theſe ſix- 
teen verſes to this effect. We ſee that this mad 
and raving mind may, by the help of phyſic, he 
recovered and reſtored to its former ſtate : and 
thus, there is ſome change made in the mind. 
Therefore, either ſome new parts are added, or 
ſome are taken away, or elſe the particles of the 


mind ? And certainly whatever can be diſordered | mind are placed in another order; for all change 
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is made either by addition, detraction, or tranſpo- 
ſition of the particles. But every thing muſt, of 
neceſſity be mortal that receives new parts, that 
loſes any of its parts, or of whoſe parts the poſi- 
tion and order is changed. Therefore, whether the 
mind grow ſick, which the foregoing arguments 
have proved, or whether it grow well again, it 
either way confeſſes its own mortality. 

Ver. cor. Not in the leaſt for the reaſon here 
alleged ; becauſe, though the raving or madneſs 
of the mind be cured by hellebore, or other re- 
medies of like nature, yet the cure is not of the 
mind, but of the brain; which being reſtored to 


its former health, the mind performs her functions 


as before, | 

Ver. 505. The ſeventh argument is included in 
theſe nineteen verſes. Men often die lirab by 
limb, and expire by degrees. Therefore, the ſoul 
too dies by degrees. For, who will pretend that 
the ſoul, that moſt lively and ſenſible thing, re- 
ſides in the dead members of the body that are 
void of all ſenſe. But if yon think that the ſoul 
retires out of the dying members into the more 
inward parts of the body; why do not thoſe parts 
to which the ſoul retreats, and where ſhe is con- 
tracted into a narrower ſpace, enjoy a more lively 
and briſker ſenſe? Has the foul, by being thus 
ſhut up in a leſs compaſs, loft the power of ſenſe ? 
Take care of granting that; for what decays and 
Joſes its nature by being thus contracted and hud- 
dled up, is as much mortal as that which flies diſ- 
perſed, and is torn to pieces in the air. 

Ver! 516, The falſchood of this concluſion may 
be evinced even from the doctrine of Lucretius 
himſelf. For ver. 137. of this book, he fixes the 
ſeat of the mind in the heart, but the tou), be- 
cauſe he believed it corporeal, he has diffuſed 
through the whole body, and yet not disjoined 
it from the mind. Therefore, it may by degrees 
contract itſelf from the extremeſt parts of the bo- 
dy to the heart, where the mind, to which it is 
joined, has its reſidence. But there is another 
anſwer to this argument: for ſince the ſoul is in- 


corporeal, it is diffuſed whole through all the bo- 


dy, and whole in every part of the body ; ſo that 
when any part of the body dies, or is cut off, the 
ſoul does not therefore die, nor is it therefore cut 
off : but remains ſafe and whole in the other 
ſound and whole parts of the body , nor does it 
go out of the body, till the body be diſſolved by 
death. Thus, for example, the intentional ſpecies, 
as they call it, is whole in all the place, and whole 
in each part of the place: For inſtance ; in what- 
ever place, or in whatever part of a place you ſet 
2 mirror, or fix your eye, there the whole image 
will every where be found. Thus too, fay the 


Romaniſts, the body of our Lord Jeſas Chriſt is | 


whole under the whole ſpecies of the bread, and 
whole under every part of the bread, in the bleſ- 
ſed ſacrament of the Euchariſt, 

Ver. 524. Theſe eight verſes contain the eighth 


abſurd and moſt falſe. 


CREECH'S LUCRETIUS. 


neither will thoſe perceive colours, nor theſe ſmell 
odours. Therefore, we muſt acknowledge the 
ſame of the ſeparated ſoul, ſince it is no leſs join- 
ed to the body than the other parts of it. 

In anſwer to this argument, we ſay, that the 
ſoul is indeed a part of man ; but not ſuch a part 
as the feet, the cyes, the arms, &c. for it is only 
an eſſential part, as they call it, and is the princi- 
ple of life to its own ſelf; but the other parts of 
man derive their vital motions,” and their ſenſes 
from the ſoul. Therefore, it is vot ſtrange, that 
the other parts, when they are disjoined from the 
whole man, have no ſenſe remaining in them, 
ſince they are ſeparated from their principle of 
vital ſenſe. Lactantius gives this argument ano. 
ther anſwer. The ſoul, ſays he, is not a part of 
the body, but in the body: in like manner, as 
what is contained in a veſſel is not part of the 
veſſel, no more than the goods in a houſe are part 
of the houſe ; ſo neither is the ſoul, becauſe the 
body is, as it were, the veſſel and receptacle of 
the ſoul, therefore a part of the body. Anima 
non eſt pars corporis, ſed in corpore eſt : Sicut id, 
quod vaſe continetur, vaſis pars non eſt; nec ea, 
quæ in domo ſunt, partes domus eſſe dieuntur: 


ita non anima pars eſt corporis, quia corpus vel 


vas animæ eſt, vel receptaculum.“ De Divin. 
Prem. Co I2. 


Ver. 529, So Cicero Tuſcul. 1. Noſce ani- 


mum tuum, nam Corpus quidem eſt quaſi vas, aut 
aliquod animi receptaculum.“ Know thy mind, 
for the body is indeed as a veſſel, or certain re- 
ceptacle of the mind, Thus Xenocrates in Anti- 
och, calls the body Jie , the tabernacle of 
the ſoul, In Cratyl. 4vx5; cih, the ſepulchre of 
the ſoul. ; 

Ver. 532. The ninth argument is in theſe twen. 
ty five verſes to this purpoſe. While the body 
and ſoul are joined together, the animal lives and 
is ſenſible ; when the ſoul is gone, the body is in- 
ſenſible, and ſo too is the ſoul when ſeparated 
from the body. The mind is as the eye of the 
body, and who expects to ſee with an eye that is 
torn out? Beſides, were not the atoms of the ſoul 
contained in the veins and nerves, they could not 


be affected by thoſe motions that are the cauſe of 


ſenſe : for all thoſe motions require a certain 
ſpace, and fixed and definite bounds. But if you 
pretend that the ſoul, after its diſſolution from 
the body can be contained or held in by the air, 
you may as well at the fame time, affirm like- 
wiſe, that the air is an animal which ſeems moſt 
Epicurns writes thus to 
Herodotus. Kai pv vi Avouiry 7% Gas 4lpiiouaes, 
mt yoxn iarceig lu, xa un xe TH; able; de 
ade xioeilu, ws Ti d ald nen xl "Ov yap die 
r o ay]o aioYevoprrvey, wn iy TH|y TH oιν]Ü] THis 
x1ivii0401 avi xeopiver, u TH erydZosle, x gi 
oa wh rod’ i, iy ors viv dea toe Tre; Th; 
Kiviges. | 

Ver. 536. This compariſon is not juſt. For, 


argument. The mind is a part of man, as is proved | though the ſoul be the principle of life to the bo- 


above, ver 93. and has a certain place allotted for 
it; as there is for the noſe, the eyes, &c. But 


Pluck out the eyes, and cut off the noſtrils, and 


dy z yet the body is not ſo to the ſoul. It is not 
therefore to be wondered at, that the body per- 
ceiyes nothing without the ſcul. But who cat 
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doubt but that the ſoul has the power of percep- 
tion without the body, ſince it is the principle of 
all ſenſe. . 

Ver. 553- This inſerence is too abſurd ; for what 
neceſſity is there, that the air into which the ſoul 
flies at its ſeparation from the body, ſhould be- 
come an animal? Has it ay of the organs or diſ- 
poſitions. that are proper for vital ſeuſe? The ſoul, 
aſter it is ſeparated from the body, always retains 
its innate propenſity to animate the body again at 
the reſurreQion. | 

Ver. 557. In theſe ten verſes, is included the 
tenth argument. When the ſoul, which is ſeated 
in the inmoſt parts of the body, as being the 
foundation of the whole animal, is fled away, the 
ruinous body putrifies, anc. moulders into duſt, 
Now, whence can proceed this. total deſtruction 
of the body, except becauſe the ſoul that propped 
it up, and, held all the members together, has for- 
ſaken them, and is fled away through all the pores 
and iſſucs of the body? And the foul too, being 
thus divided into ſo many minute parts, at her 
going out of the animal, ſeems to be prepared and 
got ready for her total d ſſipation. 

Ver. 565. This inference which the poet draws 
from this argument, is altogether ridiculous, as if 
the ſoul exhaled through the pores and paſſages 
of the body, as the ſmoke of frankincenſe does 
through the holes of a cenſer. The ſoul is wholly 
incorporeal, and therefore goes unhurt and whole 
out of the whole body, as well as out of each pore 
and paſſage of it. And the body's corruption 
when the ſoul is gone out of it, argues not any 
diviſibility of the ſoul; but proceeds from the 
want of that vital agitation, which the body has 
from the ſoul only. ' 

Ver. 567. Theſe ſovrteen verſes contain the 
eleventh argument, which is to this purpoſe : In 
what we commonly call a ſwoon, the ſtrength and 
powers of the mind and ſoul are ſhaken to ſuch a 
degree, that were the cauſe but a little more vio- 
lent, the ſoul itſelſ would be diſſolved. Since, then, 
the mind can be thus diſordered, even while the 
body hides and protects it: who can believe that 
fo ſubtle a ſubſtance, when it comes to be turned 
out from its place of ſhelter, can reſiſt and hold 
good againſt the reſtleſs violence of the winds and 
ether things that will be continually aſſaulting it. 

Thus Lucretius : but we know very well, that 
this © Deliquium animi,“ as the Latins call it, 
this fainting of the mind, does not in the leaſt ar- 
gue the mortality of the ſoul; but only a defi- 
ciency or failure in the organs of the whole body: 
to which organs, when they are thus obſtructed, 
the vital and animal ſpirits which the ſoul makes 
uſe of, as helps to the preſervation of life, cannot 
be tranſmitted. | 

Ver. 581. In theſe ten verſes, the poet brings 
his twelfth argument ; and, to leave no ſtone un- 
turned, he appeals to the dying, and aſks, Which 
of them ever perceived his ſoul riſing up from the 
txtremeſt parts of his body, and then go out whole 
* his mouth? Or whether they do not rather 
perceive it dying in each part, as every ſenſe does 


in its proper organ ? Nor is it to be doubted, ſays | 


he, but that the dying are conſcious of the diſſo- 
lution of their ſouls; otherwiſe why do they com- 
plain? They ſhould rather rejoice to lay down 
the burden of the body, as a ſnake is to caſt off 
her ſlough, or as a ſtag to drop his ponderous and 
overgrown autlers. 

Ver. 585, Neither Lucretius, nor any man elſe, 
ever experienced the truth of what he here ad. 
vances: for what dying perſon ever told the ſtand. 
ers by, that he perceived what his ſoul was doing, 
which way it was going, or how it went out of 
his body, from which part of it it firſt retired, &c, 
For his ſaying that it goes out through the jaws 
is only a vulgar way of ſpeaking. And ſince the 
ſoul is wholly ſpiritual, it may, as we ſaid before, 
go out whole through the whole body, or at any 
part of it. | 

Ver. 586. This part of the argument is wretch- 
edly weak indeed; and LaQartius, lib. 7, de Di- 
vin. Præm. cap. 13. has fully anſwered it in theſe 
words: * Equidem nunquam vidi qui quereretur 
ſe morte diſſolvi: Sed Lucrerius fortaſſe Epicure. 
um aliquem viderat, etiam dum moritur, Puloſo- 
phantem, ac de ſua diſſolutione in extremo ſpiritu 
diſlerentem. Quomodo ſciri poteſt utrum diſfolvi 
ſe ſentiat, an corpore liberari, cum in exitu lingua 
muteſcat? Nam dum fentit, et loqui poteſt, non- 
dum diſſolutus eſt ; Ubi diſſolutus eſt, nec ſentire 
jam, nec loqui poteſt : Ita queri de diſſolutione 
aut nondum poteſt, ant jam non poteſt. Et enim 
non prius quam diſſolvatur, intelligit ſe diſſolu- 
tum iri. Quid, quod videmus pleroſque morien- 
tium non diſſolvi conquerentes, ſed enim ſe, et 
proficiſci, et ambulare teſtantes ; idque aut geſtu 
ſignificant, aut, fi adhuc poſſunt, et voce pronun- 
ciant. Unde apparet non diſſolutionem ſieri, ſed 
ſeparationem, quæ declarat animam permanere.“ 
Indeed, 1 never ſaw any man who complained 
that he was diſſolved in death. But Lucretius 
perhaps had ſeen ſome Epicurean philoſophizing, 
even when he was dying, and reaſoning of his diſ- 
ſoluticn at his laſt gaſp. How can it be known, 
whether a man perceives his ſoul to die, or to be 
freed from the body, ſince the tongue is ſpeechleſs 
in the moment of death? For ſo long as a man 
perceives and ſpeaks, he is not diſſolved. When 
he is diſſolved, he can then neither perceive nor 
ſpeak ; therefore, either he cannot yet bemoan 
his diſſolution, or now he can no longer bemoan 
it. For how can he know he is diſſolved before 
he is diſſolved. Beſides, we ſee many dying per- 
ſons, not complaining of their entire diſſolution, 
but aſſirming that they are going, that they are 
departing, that the ſoul is going out of the body: 
and this they ſignify by ſigns and geſtures; or, if 
they are able, they pronounce it with their tongue. 
Whence it appears there is no diſſolution but a 
ſeparation of the ſoul from the body; which ſe- 
paration evinces the permanency of the ſoul. 

Ver. 589. Tertull. de Pall. Theophylact. in 
cap. 10. Matth. Ariſtot. Hiſt. Nat. I. 8. c. 5 et 


Plin. lib. viii. c. 27. ſays, that ſerpents, when 


they perceive themſelves growing old, caſt off 
their ſcins, and are clothed again with new, which 
Virgil confirms in theſe excellent verſes ; 
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Qualis ubi in lueem locuber, mala gramina paſtus, 

Frigida ſub terri tumidum quem bruma tegebat ; 

Nunc poſitis novus exuvius, nitiduſque juventi 

Lubrica convolvit ſublato, pectore terga, 

Arduus ad ſolem, et linguis micat ore triſulcis. 
En. 2. ver. 471. 


So ſhines renew'd in youth, the creſted ſnake, 

Who flept the winter in a thorny brake ; 

And caſting off his Nough when ſpring returns, 

Now looks aloft, and with new glory burns. 

Reſtor'd with pois'nous herbe, his ardent ſides 

Refle@ the ſun; and rais'd on ſpires he rides, 

High o'er the graſs he hiſſing rolls along, 

And brandiſbes by fits his focky tongue, Dryd. 
Ver. 590. Pliny, in the eighth book of his Na- 

tural Hiltory, chap. 32. ſpeaking of deer, ſays, 

& Cornua mares habent, ſolique animalium emni- 

bus annis ſtato veris tempore amittunt.” The 

males have horns, and are the only animals that 

Joſe them every year at à certain time in the 

ſpring. And Waller, deſcribing the head of a 
g, takes notice of the ſame thing. 

So we ſome antique hero « itzength 

Learn by his jaunce's weight and length; 

As theſe vaſt beams exprets the beaſt 

Whoſe ſhady brows alive they dreſt. 

O fertile head, which ev'ry year 

Could uch a crop of wonder bear! 

Which, might it never have been caft, 

Each year's growth added to the laſt, 

Theſe lofty hranches had tupply'd 

The earth's bold ſon's prodigious pride: 

Heav'n with thete engines had been ical'd, 

When mountains heap'd on mountains fail'd. 


Ver. £91. Theſe five verſes contain his thir. 
teenth argument. He has already ſaid, that the 
mind is ſcatcd in the heart; and now he concludes 
from thence, that it is confined toTthe heart in 
ſuch a manner, that it cannot exiſt elſewhere. He 
who looks for ſouls in the air, may as reaſonably 
expect to find flames in water, and ice in fire: for 
all natural things have certain and fixed places to 
be born and live in. 

But this argument is falſe; for birds, for ex- 
ample, are hatched in a neſt, and yet live out of 
the neſt, A nut is produced upon a tree, and a 
grain of corn in the ear, and yet they are kept in 
granaries. Then, why ſhould not the foul, if it 
were created in a certain part of the body, be able 
to live out of it. But as LaGantius, lib. 7. de 

Div. Præm. c. 12, argues admirably well, the poet 
contradicts his own doctrine ; for book ii. ver. 
964. he ſays, 

Fach part returns when bodies dies; 
What came from earth to earth, what fron the 
ſky x thigh 

Dropp'd down, aſcends again, and mounts on 


which ought not to have been ſaid by him, who 
now aſſerts, that the ſaul dies with the body. But 
to uſe the very words of Lactantius,“ Veritate 
victus eft, et imprudenti ratio vera ſurrepſit;“ he 
is convicted by a truth which happened to flip 
from him unawares. h 
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Ver. 596. In theſe ten verſes, the poet brings 
his fourreenth argument. If you imagine, ſays he, 
the ſeparated ſou] to be immortal, you muſt be. 
lieve it ſenſible too; and conſequently endowed 
with five ſenſes : but from whence can theſe ſenſes 
ariſe, ſince the organs of the ſenſes, the eyes, the 
noſtrils, the hands, the tongue, the ears, are all 
putrified in the abandoned body ? 

The anſwer to this argument is, that the ſenſes 
that are aſcribed to the ſoul after death: as hear. 
ing, ſeeing, &c. are not properly called ſenſes, 
but it is the very power and faculty of perception 
and underſtanding, which is called the ſenſes in 
each diſtinct and different ſort, and which of it- 
ſelf, for inſtance, diſcerns colours no leſs than the 
eye, hears ſounds no leſs than the ear, &c. 

Ver. 600. He derides the fables of the ancient: 
concerning the ſouls of men, which, as they feign. 


.ed, went into hell aſter death, where they enjoy. 


ed all their ſenſes, as when they were alive. 

Ver. 606, 607. His fifteenth argument takes up 
theſe thirty-four verſes. The ſoul, ſays he, being 
diffuſed through the whole body, muſt of neccſh. 
ty be divided, if the body be cut in two by a vio. 
lent and ſudden ſtroke. For example, if a limb 
of a ſoldier be cut off by an armed chariot, the 
motion of the diſſected part is a proof that the 
lou! is divided likewiſe. This the poet ele. 
gantly and at large deſcribes; and then brings a 
ſecond inſtance in the parts of a ſerpent chopped 
to pieces; and urges, that it muſt be granted, ei- 
ther that there are ſeveral fouls in the ſame ani- 
mal, that is to ſay, in a man or a ſerpent, and 
that the keenneſs of the weapon, even though the 
blow be given at random, divides the members 
of the anima] fo exquiſitely, that it leaves to each 
ſoul its proper feat; which no man in his ſenſes 
will allow, or cife it muſt be confeſſed, that the 
ſingle foul which is diffuſed through the whole 
body of the animal, is cut into many pieces, and 
conſequently is mortal. 

To this argument we anſwer, that beſides that 
the Chriſtian faith teaches, that the ſoul of man 
is incorporeal ; if the mind have choſen to itſelf 
its peculiar ſeat in the heart, as Lucretius pretends 
it has, it can never be divided, unleſs the heart be 


cut to pieces; but this we know to be falſe. Then 


as to what he inſtances in the amputated limbs of 
ſoldiers, it is not the ſoul that remains in them, 
and cauſes that palpitation; but certain warm 
ſpirits, that, by ſtirring up and down in the yet 
living nerves and muſcles, move the mangled and 
chopped off limbs; nor do they ferfake them till 
they are ſeized and benumbed with cold. As to 
the infetence he draws from ſerpents, we anſwer, 
that their rejected parts have life, becauſe the 
foul of animals is cor poreal and mortal too. 

Ver. 607. That is to ſay, the ſoul is in the 
whole animal, or in every part of the animal: ſor 
where the faculties of the ſoul are, there the ſoul 
is likewiſe ; ner can thoſe faculties exiſt where 
the foundation and cauſe of them is not; but the 
ſoul is the foundation of them. And this is what 


made Ariſtotle ſay, that if the eyes were in the 
feet, the feet would ſee. | 
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Ver. 614. Lucretius calls them“ falciferos Cur- 
rus,” ſcythe bearing chariots, alluding to the arm- 
ed chariots which the ancicats made uſe of in 
their armies, and which Xerophon, in book 6. of 
the Inſtitution of Cyrus, deſcribes in theſe words. 
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27265 Tus A v xa h r TEav. xal GXAE 
xt]u vio Tw Gow Gs nv Baixro|c, ws fatal gs[v 
&; cg hai 7075 AE,. He took care, ſays he, 


to have warlike chariots made with very ſtrong 


wheels, that they might not be eaſily broken, and 
large axle-trees, that they might not be apt to over- 
throw. The coachman's ſcat or box was made like 
a tower, of ſtrong timber, and elbow-high, that 
they might govern the horſes as they fat in their 
ſeats. he charioteers were armed from head to 
foot; to the axle trees on both ſides of the wheels 
he faſtened icythes of iron, two cubits in length, 
and others beneath the axle, turning downwards 
towards the ground, as if he meant to drive over 
and trample down his enemies with this fort of 
chariots. And Vegetius de re Milit. I. 3. c. 24. 
ſays, * Quadrigas ſalcatas in bello Rex Antiochus 
et Mithridates habuerunt, quæ vt primo magnum 
intulere terrorem, ita poſtmodum fuere deriſui.“ 
King Antiochus and Mithridates, in their wars, 
made uſe of chariots drawn by four horſes, and 
armed with hooks or bills; which at firſt were 


very dreadful in an army, but at length were 


laughed at. Lucretius mentions them again, book 
v. ver. 1392. But we have a better authority for 
this ſort ot chariot, than any of the heathens can 
give us; I Sam. xiii. and Cowley, David. iv. de- 
{cribes them thus, 


Here, with worſe noiſe, three thouſand chariots 
poſe, 

Wich plates cf iron bound, or louder braſs, 

About it forks, axes, and ſcythes, and ſpears ; 

Whole magazines of death each chariut hears; 

Where it breaks in, there a whole troop it mows, 

And with lopp'd panting limbs the field beſtrews: 

Alike the valiant, and the cowards die; 

Neither can they reſiſt, nor can theſe fly. 


Ver. 630 .'{o what Lucretius here ſays of ſer- 
pents, and which all men know to be true, | will 
add what many have experienced of viper»; the 
head of which animal will live a conſiderable 
time aſter it is cut off; if you prick in the mouth, 
u will catch faſt hold of the inſtrument that 
wounds it; and if you flea the reſt of the body, 
and take out hie bowels, and then throw it into 
water, it has been obſerved to live for an hour 
aber, and even to move with vigour. 

Ver. 634. | an{wer, it has: For, as Ariſtotle 

js, the, more ignoble animals have indiſtinct 
and unſeparated orguns, after the manner of 
plants; whereſore that part which is analogical 


to the heart is extended throughout the whole | 
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body. Hence it is, that the reſcinded parts live, 
becauſe each enjoys its proper fountain of life. 
Ver. 640. Iheſe nine verſes contain the fix» 


teenth argument. If, ſays he, the ſoul be immor- 


tal; if, as Py:hagorzs and Plato believed, it exiſt» 
e lem ire before the body was perfeAed, why does 
no man, Pythagoras only excepted, remember the 
life he led before? And if the ſoul, by going in- 
to the body, loſe all remembrance of things paſt, 


why ſhould not a thing that is vitiated to ſuch a 


degree be ſubject to farther corruption, and to 
death ? 

This argument proves nothing againſt the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, but rather condemns the 
metempſychoſis of Pythagoras For neither do 
we Chriſtians pretend that the foul pre- exiſts be- 
fort it is inſuſed into the body; but believe that 
it is created by the Almighty, at the time that it 
is inſinuated into the body. Souls, therefore, are 
not from all eternity, but created eternal, and in 
time. But Pythagoras held, that fouls are eter- 
nal, and that they paſs ſrum body to body, as 
well of man as of beaſt. Now, this doctrine of 
the tranſmigration of ſouls was originally an 
Egyptian doctrine, as Hcrodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus both affirm ; but if lying Phileſtratus may 
be believed, the Egyptians had it from the Bra- 
mins. It is agreed by all, that Pythagoras firſt 
brought it into Greece. where he had a mind to 
be thought the firſt author of it. To make the 
people believe him, and give credit to his doctrine, 
he told them an impudent lie: that his ſoul had 
been in Euphorbus at the time of the Trojan 
war, and that in the fr hur:dred years between 
that and his birth, his foul had gone through ſeve- 
ral other bodies before it came into his. He faced 
them down by a ſingular gift of remembering all 
the ſtages through which his foul had paſſed in 
its travels. O mirum,” ſays Lactantius, et 
fnguiarem Pythagorz memoriam ! O miſcram 
obliv.cnara naſtram omnium, qui neſciamus, quid 
ante fuerimus! fed fortaſſe vel errore aliquo, vel 
grztia fit efteaum, ut ille ſolus lethæum gurgi- 
tem non attigerit, nec oblivionis acquam guſtave- 
rit.” But let us hear Pythagoras tell his tale. 
Firſt, When Euphorbus was killed by Menelaus, 
which was in the year belore J. C. 1185, then 
hi- ſoul, as he faid, came into ZEthalides, the ſon 
of Mercury. Alter his death, it came into Her- 
motimus, then into ane Pyrrhus, a fiſherman of 
Delos, and at laſt to Pythagoras. This is' the 


way that Porphyrius, p. 201, tells the ſtory. But 


the Scholiaſt on the Electra of Sophocles ſays, that 
Pythagoras himſelf uſed to ſay that his ſoul was 
in Zthalides before it came into Euphorbus ; and 
this is confirmed by Diogenes Laertius, lib. viii. 
who cites Heraclides for ir, and he lived near the 
time of Pythagoras; and likewiſe by the Scholiaſt 
on Apoll. Argonaut. i. who reports it from Phe- 
recydes, an intimate friend of Pythagoras. They 
tell their ſtory with particulars well worth know- 
ing, if they were true: As that Pythagoras came 
by this wonderful memory. by the favour of Mer. 
cury, whole office it was to carry ſouls into hades, 
and who gave the ſoul of his own fon thalides, 
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in its way thither, the privilege not to taſte of 


the waters of Lethe, the drinking of which makes 


fouls forget their former eſtate and being, and 
whatever elſe has paſſed in this world. And 
thus, it is plain, how, as Pythagoras was wont to 
ſay, Euphorbus remembered that his ſou) had 
dwelt formerly in the body of Athalides; Her- 
motimns, that his had been in both thoſe; the 


fiſherman, that his had inhabited thoſe three bo- 


dies; and Pythagoras, that his had been in them 
all. They tell us farther, how it came to pals, 
that in ſix hundred years, that foul of his was 
only in the two bodies of Hermotimus and che 
fiſherman ; for, as Diogenes Laert. lib, viii. af- 
firms, Pythagoras himſelf uſed likewiſe to fay, 
that Mercury gave the foul of his ſen Athalides 
leave to reſt ſometimes in hades, and at other 
times to travel unbodied above ground; and that 
even the foul which was in him, had, after the 
fiherman's death, reſted 207 years, betore it en- 
tered into his body. But whether theſe particu- 
lars be true or not, the doctrine of the tranſmi- 


eration of ſouls is ſufficiently proved, if the foul. 


of Pythagoras had at any time formerly been in 
the body of Euphorbus. And Porphyrivs, p. 191, 
end his ſcholar Jamblichus, cap. xviii. both tells 
us, that Pythagoras himſelf afhrmed it, nay, that 
he proved it to be true beyond diſpute, But 
theſe philoſophers wiſely took care to conceal that 
part of their ware which would have diſgraced 
all the reſt. It was the Egyptian doErine, that 
fouls paſſed out of men into beaſts, fiſh, and birds. 
And this tov Heraclides in Laertius affirms, that 
Pythagoras uſed to ſay cf himſelf, and that he re- 
membered not only what men, but what animals, 
nay, what plants his foul had paſſed through ; 
and, what was a greater gift even than that which 
Mercury beſtowed on /Ethalides, Pythagoras took 
upon him to tell many others, how, and where 
their ſouls had lived before they came into their 
bodies ; particularly one who was beating a dog, 
he deſired to forbear, becauſe, in the yelping of 
that cur, he heard a friend's ſoul ſpeak to him. 
So too Empedoeles, . who lived in the next age 
after Pythagoras, and was, for a while, the oracle 
of his ſe, declared of himſelf, that he had been 
firſt a boy, then a girl, then a bird, then a fiſh. 
Apollouius too, if we may give credit to Philo- 
{tratus, had the ſame impudence; for that writer 


tells us, that he owned his foul to have been for- 


merly in the maſter of a ſhip. He ſhowed one 
young man who had in him the foul of Pala- 
medes ; another that of Telephus, who were both 
killed in the time of the Trojan war; and in a 
tame lion, that was carried about for a fight, he 
ſaid, there was the ſoul of Amaſis king of Egypt. 
How could ſuch fictions come into mens heads? 
There is more than idle fancy in them; and they 
plainly diſcover a pernicious' deſign of the devil, 
to conſound the two doctrines of the immortality 
of the ſoul, and of the reſurrection of the body; 
ſor if theſe ſict ions were true, there would be no 
difference between the ſoul ef a man and the ſoul 
of a brute, or that of a plant; and at the retur- 
zection, there Would be more bodies than ſouls to 


* 
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animate them. To tell what tricks Pythagoras 
uſed, to impoſe on men the belief of this no lets 
abſurd than impious doctrine, would make this 
digreſſion too tedious; therefore, | will only add, 
that Cicero i. Tuſcul. obſerves, that Plato too, 
who taught that the univerſal ideas of things are 
from all eternity, and eterral, held, it not a per. 
fe& remembrance, a reminiſcency at leaſt of the 
actions that paſſed in the life that preceded the 
infuſion of the ſoul into the body. And againſt 
theſe doctrines of theſe two philoſophers, Lucre. 
tius chiefly directs this argument, and ſome of the 
following. 

Ver. 649. The ferenteenth argument, in theſe 
ſixteen vertes, is to this purpoſe : If the ſoul were 
infuſed into 2 perſe& body, it ought to have been 
done in ſuch a munner, that it might be in that 
body like a bird in a cage; not as it now is, 
when it ſeems to grow, and be ſo much of 2 
piece with it, that it cannot be ſaſe and whole 


out of it, and thus betrays itſelf to have had a 


beginning, and to be liable to have an end. | 

If this argument be brought only againſt the 
Pythagoreans, we need not concern ourſelves 
about it; but if it be levelled againſt us, who af- 
ſert, that immortal ſouls are infuſed into our bo- 
dies the moment they are created, it is already 
anſwered in our note upon the fecond argument, 
ver. 425; to which we add beſides, that the foul 
is infuſed into the body, not as an aſſiſting form, 
as they call it, ſuch as is the pilot in a ſhip, and 
the coachman in a chariot ; but as an informing 
form, and as the principle of vital motion. But 
its departure from the body, to which it is ſo 
cloſely and inly joined, without any diviſion of 
its parts, but whole and free from all flain and 
blemiſh of corruption, is a priviiege due to its 
ſpirituality; for whatever is ſpiritual cannot he 
disjoined or divided. 

Ver. 665. Theſe filteen verſes include the 
eighteenth argument. Let us grant, ſays the 
poct, that the ſoul is, as they will have it, firſt 
formed, and infuſed afterwards; yet it mult of 
neceſſity ſuffer change, as it is diJuſed into all 
the different mazes and pores of the body, its ſite 
and order is changed, and the whole ſubſtance 
divided into parts. For let any thing flow into 
ſo many pipes, ſo many paſſages and holes as are 
in the body, it muſt of neceſſity be turned and 
twiſted about in many manners. For exan ple, 
the ſood we eat, while it is conveyed through the 
veins and other conduits of the body to every 
member of it, loſes its firſt form, and takes up 
one that is quite different. And we ought to be- 
lie ve, that the ſoul too undergoes a like change, 
and conſequently is mortal, 

This argument is anſwered by what we have 
ſeveral times aſſerted ; for ſince the foul is incor- 
poreal and ſpiritual, why may it not be infuſed 
whole and without any diviſion of its parts, into 
the body, and all its members? And if, for in- 
ſtance, the whiteneſs of the milk ſpreads itſelf 
thraugh the whole ſubſtance of the milk, without 
any diviſion of itſelf, how much rather may the 

| foul difluic itſclf through the bedy ? Beſides, nti- 
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ther dogs the meat that is diſtributed into the 
members of animals, dic and periſh ; but after it 
is concocted by the natural heat, it is converted 
into the nature of the body it feeds. 

Ver. 680. Theſe twenty-nine verſes includes 
the pineteenth argument. If the ſoul, ſays he, 
when it goes out of the body, leaves ſome par- 
ticles behind, they being thus ſeparated, argue 
the ſoul to be ſubject to diſſolution; if it leaves 
none, No cauſe can be alleged why fo mauy 
worms take life in the carcaſe; for to pretend 
that ſo great a number of fouls flow together 
from without to the place from whence one de- 
parted, would be very abſurd indeed; and yet it 
would be more abſurd to ſay thac each foul 
chooſes for itſelf what ſeeds are moſt proper to 
make itſelf a body, that ſhe may ſuffer all thoſe 
ills from which fhe is exempted when out of a 
body; or that ſhe enters into a body alrcady 
made, ſince it is impoſlible that ſhe can fit and 
faſhion herſelf to inform cach part of it. 

It is ſcandalous to waſte time in confuting theſe 
tries ; however, to ſolve all theſe arguments in 
a word, I ſay, that the human ſoul being incor- 
poreal, it leaves not any remains of itſelf in the 
body, nor is the generation of worms in a dead 


carcaſe made of the corruption of the ſou} that, 


animated that body, but of the corruption of that 
carcaſe only, as it likewiſe happens in cheeſe, in 
rotten earth, &c. Nor, laſtly, are the fouls of 
the worms infuſed from without, but, to uſe the 
words of Lucretius, are generated, as often as 
there happens to be in thoſe carcaſes, or in avy 
other putrified bodies, any ſceds or atoms that are 
fit and proper to generate thole inſets. 

Ver. 209. The twentieth argument is in theſe 
thirty verles, and attacks the doctrine of Pytha- 
goras and of Plato. If thele immortal ſouls, ſays 
he, had ſo often been ſhifted out of the body of 
one animal to the body cf another, the natural 
diſpoſitions of the animals would by little and 
little have been changed and altered. Thus the 
lien would not now be fierce, the deer not fear- 


ful, the fox not crefty; the dog would run from 


the ſtag, and the dove would purſue the hawk; 
beaſts would be wiſe, and men void of reaſon; 
for the ſoul of the dove would often he in the 
hawk, and the ſoul of a beaſt inform the body 
of a man, and in like manner on the contrary : 
but if it be pretended that the nature of the ſoul 
changes according to the different natures of the 
bodies, and that of whatever kinds the ſouls are, 
they put on the manners that agree with the bo- 
dies into which they enter, | alk no more; for 
whatever can be changed is mortal, ſince in every 
change there muſt be a tranſpoſition, and conſe- 
quently a diſſolution of the parts. But if it be pre- 
tended, for example, that human ſouls go ouly 
into human bodies, why does that ſoul, which, 
but now, behaved itſelf wiſcly in the body of a 
man grown up to the years of maturity, play the 
tool at the rate it does when it is infaſed into the 
body of a child ? Does the mind grow weak and 
tender in a weak and tender body? If it does, it 


u changed; and no man in his {enſcs will dare 


— 
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ce that a thing ſo often changed is immor- 
tal. ; ; 

This whole argument is bent only againſt the 
Pythagoreans, who held that ſouls paſs from body 
to body, as well as of man as of beat. But what 
he advances, that ſouls change according to the 
paſſions, diſpoſitions, and manners of the differ- 
ent bodies, and grow with them, is already an- 
ſwered in the note on ver. 429. 

Ver. 717. Lucretius calls it“ Canis Hyrcano de 
ſemine,”” a dog of the Hyrcanian breed. Hyrcania 
is a country of Afia, which has the Caſpian ſea 
or. the eaſt, Iberia on the weſt, Armenia on the 
ſouth, and Albania on the north. Now, in this 
country there are a great quantity of panthers, 
leopards, and tygers, the males of which animals, 
they ſay, ſometimes couple with birches, who 
bring forth a very ſagacious ſort of dog, and theſe 
are they of which our poet here ſpeaks. 

Ver. 730. For as Cicero ſays in Cato,“ Teme. 
ritas eſt florentis ætatis, prudentia ſeneckutis:“ 
Raſhneſs is the effect of youth, and prudence of 
old age. And Ariſtotle teaches the ſame thing 
in Ethic vi. where he ſays, that though prudence 
be requiſite in every thing, yet nothing is learned 
without expcrience and practice, therefore a child 


cannot be prudent, ſince age alone can make him 


ſo. 

Ver. 735. What Lucretius means is this: They 
cannot deny but that the mind is tender in a ten- 
der body ; for example, that the mind of a child 
of two or three years old is weak and infirm ; 
but if it be true that a mind, which was ſtrong - 
be ſote, becomes weak in a weak body, it follows 


| from thence, that the mind is mortal. But the dif 


ference of the organs in the bodies anſwers this 
part of the argument. | | 
Ver. 739. ln theſe nine verſes, is contained the 
twenty-firlt argument. Lucretius having hither. 
to fought this battle with his utmoſt ſtrength, 
with all his {kill and application of mind, and 
having beſides, as he fancies, ronted his adverſa- 
ries, he now detaches fome light-armed arguments 
in purſuit of the fugitives, and, in the firſt place, 
deſires to know why a ſoul is ſo paſſionately fond 
of an adult body? And why it lothes the mem- 
bers that are grown feeble with age, and haſlens 
to get 'out of them ? For, if it were immortal, it 
would not dread the imbecillity of infancy, nor 
the ruins of old age. | a 
This argument is of ſo little weight, that it 
ſcarce deſerves an anſwer, For who can believe 
that the ſoul retires from the body in apprehen- 
fion of being cruſhed to pieces, or in read of any 
danger that can happen to her ſrom the fall of 
her tenement of clay; ſhe leaves it becauſe its or- 
gans are ſo impaired and weakened that the can 
no longer perform in them the functions of life. 
Ver. 748. The twenty - ſecond argument is in 
thele ſeven verſes, where the poct urges, that it 
is ridiculous to belicve that a .multitude of fouls 
are waiting at the coitions and births of animals, 


and contending who ſhall get firſt into the body, 


unleſs, perhaps, it is agreed among them that the 
6:6; comer all be fis ſerved. | 


* 
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This argument, abſurd as it is, nevertheleſs, 
preſſes hard upon the Pythagoreans, though it do 
not in the leaſt affe& us, who teach and belicve, 
that God creates the ſoul the very moment it is 
infuſed into a new-formed body. 8 

Ver 755. The twenty-third argument is con- 
tained in theſe fiſteen verſes, in which ke obſcrves, 
that as all other things have a fixed and certain 
region or place allotted them, to be born, to grow, 
and to live in. ſo has the ſoul likewiſe, and there- 
fore can no more exiſt out of the body than fiſh 
can out of the water, than a tree in the air, or 
than a cloud in the ſea: Nor can it be doubted 
in the leaſt, but that the ſoul is horn, grows, lives, 
and exiſts in and with the whole body; for other- 
wiſe we ſhould feel it formed, ſometimes in the 
head, ſometimes in the ſhoulders, nay, in the 
heels, and perceive it diffuſing itſelf by little and 
little through the whole body. 

This argument is to the ſame purpoſe as the 
thirteenth, and is anſwered in the note on ver. 
593. The firſt thirteen verſes of it are repeated, 
Book v. ver. 140. 


Ver. 762. Here our tranſlator has followed the | 


emendation of Faber, which, nevertheleſs, in his 
Latin edition of Lucretius, he condemns, as not 
agreeing in the leaſt with the lection of any of 
the ancient copies; and therefore he is rather of 
opinion to reje& entirely this verle of his au- 
thor, 

Tandem in eodem homine, atque in eodem vaſe 

maneret, 


than to admit it, as corrected by Faber, who 
makes it run thus: 


Tandem in toto homine, aqua ut in toto vaſe ma- 
neret. 


He owns, however, the correction to be ingeni- 


ous, and that he is not better pleaſed with the 
eonjectures of others concerning this paſlage. 

Ver. 770. la theſe {ix verſes, which contain 
the twenty-fourth argument, he ſays, that it is 
downright folly to believe that things, ſo differ. 
ent as mortal and immortal beings, can be joined 
together, and that a moral thing (the body) 
which, when ſeparated from that immortal thing 
(the ſoul), is ſubject to nv harms nor inconve- 
niencies, ſhould, when it is united to that immor- 
tal thing, be liable to thoſe pains and afflictions 
with which men are daily oppreſſed. 

If Lucretius could not comprehend how a mor- 
tal body could be joined to an immortal ſoul, how 
came he to find out hat the void, which is in- 


corporeal and eternal, is intermixed with created om per 
nicious things, but that, on the contrary, it is mi- 


ſerably oppreſſed by them. 


things that are corporeal and mortal? But others, 
and great philoſophers too, could comprehend it 


very well; as Ariſtotle, who aſſerted immortal t 
of any defect in the ſoul, or in the mind, but ar- 


fouls in mortal bodies; and Plato, who taught 
that the Eternal Mind is infuſed through all the 
parts of this tranſitory and corruptible world : 
And Hermes, who, as Lactantius, lib. xii. de 
Divin. Peæm. witneſſes, compoſed the nature of 


man of ſomething mortal, and ſomething immor- | 


zon that joins the higheſt to the loweſt, and the 
earthly to the heavenly. Thus theſe men, and 
others too, acknowledged ſome things partly mor. 
tal, partly immortal: and indeed the extremes 
would otherwiſe have been without a middle, 
and therefore they were in the right to make 
ſome things mixed of mortal aud immortal. 

Ver. 776. The twenty-fifth argument is con. 
tained in theſe twenty-one verſes, and is to this 
effe& : Nothing is eternal and immortal, except 
either by reaſon of its ſolidity as an atom, or be- 
cauſe it is free from ſtroke, as the void, or laſtly, 
becauſe there is no place out of which, or from 
whence any bodies can come to daſh it to pieces, 
or into which its diſſolved or broken parts can 
retire, as the 2 TIay, univerſe. But the foul is 
nothing like any of choſe three things, for it is 
compoſed of ſeeds, and therefore not perfectly 
ſolid: It is not a void, becauſe it affects the body, 
and in its turn is affected by it: And no man 
will pretend that the ſoul is the 28 Nn, univerſe; 
therefore it is mortal. Theſe twenty-one verſes 
are repeated, Book v. ver. 395 

To all the objections he brings in this argu- 
ment againſt the immortality of the ſoul, we an- 
ſwer, I. That the ſoul, indeed, is not an atom, 
but that not an atom only is eternal. I. That 
the ſoul is not the void, but that not the void 
alone is eternal, III That indeed the foul is not 
the univerſe, but that not the univerſe only is 
eternal: for God is eternal and immortal, and the 


' fouls of men are eternal and immortal: thus, be- 


ſides the three that Lucretius mentions, there is a 
fourth ſort of immortal things. And Plutarch, 
de Nat. Deor. reaſoning according to the doctrine 
of Epicurus, tells us, that even he allowed four 
kinds of things to be free from corruption, and 
that under the fourth kind was included the foul 
of man. 

Ver. 797. The twenty-ſixth, and laſt argument 
againſt the immortality of the foul, is contained 
in theſe twelve verſes, If any one pretend that 
the mind is either fenced from things that are 
contrary and deſtructive to it, or that if any ſuch 
things ſhould advance againſt it, they cannot 
reach it, or if they do reach it, they cannot hurt 
it, but are repelled before. This opinion is over. 
thrown by the diſeaſes of the body, of which the 
mind too bears a part ; .to which may be added, 
the reſtleſs cares and anxieties of life, and the 
dread of puniſhments after death: but what is 


yet more, and worſe than all theſe, add con. 


ſcience, that inward hell: and, laſtly, add mad- 
neſs and lethargy: and thus you will be forced to 
confeſs, that the mind is not protected from per- 


This argument is, as we ſaid before; not a proof 
gues only the weakneſs and imperfections of the 


budy and its organs. Thus Lucretius concludes 
his diſputation concerning the mortality of the 


' ſoul: and to evince the inſufficiency of his argu- 


ments, and how much they fall ſhort of reaching 


tal, from whence is become, as it were, the hori- | his deſign to prove the foul mortal, it will not be 


5 
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amiſs to take a ſhort view of them from the be- 
ginning of this book. Firſt, then, he grants the 
ſoul to be a ſubſtance, diſtiact from theſe viſible 
members, and divides it into two parts, the ſoul, 
properly ſo called, and the mind, which is the 

yerning and ruling part, and takes the heart 
for its proper ſeat, whilſt the ſoul is diffuſed over 
the whole body; but theſe two are bur one na- 
ture, and united, becauſe the mind can act on the 
ſoul, and the ſoul on the n. ind, and therefore both 
are material, 


Tangere enim et tangi fine corpore nulla poteſt 
: res. 


For nought but body can be touch'd or touch. 


This ſubſtance of the ſoul is a congeries of round 
ſmooth atoms, and conſiſts of four parts, wind, 
heat, air, and a fourth nameleſs thing, which is 
the principle of ſenſe. This ſoul is not equal to 
the body, as Democritus imagined, but its parts 


are ſet at diſtance, and when preſſed by any exter- 


nal objects, meet, and jumble againſt one another, 
and ſo perceive. This is the deſcription of the 
Epicurean ſoul, and the manner of its acting; 
and all the arguments they propoſe againſt its 
immortality, endeavour likewiſe to evince it ma- 
terial, and that too from the mutual acting of the 
ſoul and body on one another. | 

To examine each particular, I ſhall firſt grant 
it material, and then conſider the validity of that 
conſequence ; ſecondly, prove it immaterial, and 
ſhow that an immaterial being can act on a ma- 
terial, and then diſcourſe on the validity of that 
conſequence, which ipters it to be immortal, be- 
cauſe it is immaterial. 

And here I ſhall admit the diſtinRion between 
ſoul and mind, taking one to be the principle of 
life, and the other of ſenſe, but cannot allow 
them to be one nature, becauſe of their mutual 
ating, unlefs the body teo, on the ſame account, 
be but one nature with the foul, which Lucre- 
tius himſelf denies. This mind is fcated in the 
brain, a thouſand experiments aſſuring us, that 
when there happens any obſtru&ion in the nerves, 
the animal feels not though you cut the part that 
lies below the ſtoppage, and yet the leaſt prick 
above it raiſes the uſual pains and convulſions, 
Now, ſoppoſe this mind material, and conſider, 
that it has been already proved, that matter is 
not ſelf- exiſtent, and therefore depends on ano- 
ther ſubſtance for its being; now I ſuppoſe any 
man will grant that it is as eaſy to preſerve as to 
make a thing, fur preſervation is only a continu- 
ing that being which is already given ; and there- 
fore though the ſoul were material, yet the con- 
ſequence is weak. And thus the Stoics, though 
they acknowledge nothing but body, 2b 3 (ox 
Wit ri x QIagrhy iu, u 3h; N vd c- 
n àπ-tauxu QldgirYai, 4X) ku, vg 
00s; xa cure, Thy wiv ogy gude N vn 
% rig dv, Tay rde, Th! N r àggνꝰ 
Wy%; Toryg rt x2ives. And afſirm the ſoul to 
be generated and corruptible; yet it is not de- 
ſtroyed as ſoon as divided from the limbs, but re- 
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mains ſome time in that ſtate ; yet the ſouls of the 
viſcious and ignorant ſome few years,” but thoſe 
of the wiſe and good till the general conflagra- 
tion of the world. | 

Secondly, That the ſoul is immaterial, is evi- 
dent from its operations; for when any external 
object preſſes on the organ, it can only move it; 
now, let this motion be inward, ariſing from the 
preſſure of the external object, or let it be an en- 
deavour outward, proceeding from the reſiſtance 
of the heart, as Mr. Hobbes imagines, or elſe a 
little trembling of the minute parts, as the Epi- 
cureans deliver, yet what is either of theſe mo- 
tions to ſenſe? For, ſtrike any piece of matter, 
there ariſes preſently that preſſure inward, and 
the endeavour outward ; and yet I believe no 
man accounts a workman cruel for breaking a 
ſtone, or ſtriking a piece of timber, though, ac- 
cording to this opinion, he may raiſe as quick a 
ſenſe of pain in theſe as in a man : Nor mult any 
one object the different figures and contrivanceg 
of ſtones and nerves, for thoſe only make the mo. 
tion more or leſs eaſy, but cannot alter the na- 
ture of the preſſure; beſides, let us take ſeveral 
round little balls, and ſhake them in a bag that 
they may meet, ſtrike, and reſle , who can ima» 
gine that here is any perception ? That theſe balls 
feel the motion, and know that they do ſo? And 
indeed, the Epicureans grant what we contend 
for, ig rhe flee to a fourth nameleſs thing, i. e. 
they cauhot imagine any matter under any par- 
ticular ſchematiſm fit to think and perceive. 
But grant that ſimple apprehenſion could belong 
to matter, yet how could it unite two things in a 
propoſition, and pronounce them agreeable ? How, 
after this conjunction, conſider them again, and 


collect, and form à ſyllogiſm? For there is no 


cauſe of either of thoſe two motions, and there. 
fore they cannot be in matter. For, ſuppoſe.two 
things propoſed to conſideration, and let their 
ſimple preſſure on the organs raiſe a phantaſm, 
this is the only motion that can be cauſed by the 
objects; now, let theſe be removed, and any man 
will find himſelt able to conſider the nature of 
theſe objects, compare their properties, and view 
their agreement, which mult be a diſtinct motion 
from the-former, and this too can be done feveral 
hours, months, or years, after the firſt preſſure of 
the objeRs, and after the organs have been di- 
furbed with other motions, and couſequently the 
firſt quite loſt; and, after all this, be can join 
theſe two objects thus compared, with a third, 
and compare them again, and, after that, bring 
the two extremes into aà concluſion, and all this 
by the ſtrength of his own judgment, without 
the help, the preſſure, or direction of any exter- 
nal impulſe. Beſides, the Epicureans grant they 
have a conception of atoms, void, and infinite, of 
which they could never receive any image, and 
conſequently no cauſe of their conception, matter 
being not to be moved but by material images, 
and thoſe too of equal bigneſs with the corpuſcles 
that frame the ſoul. Other reaſons may be pro- 
duced from the diſproportion of the image of the 
object to the organ, it being impoſſible that any 
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thing ſhould appear bigger than the organ, if 
ſenſe were only the motion of it, or of ſome parts 
contained in it, becauſe it would be able to re- 
ceive no more motion than what came from ſome 
part of the object of equal dimenſions to it. But 
I haſten to ſhow, that an immaterial being can 


act on a material. And here we muſt mind 
again, that the. ſublunary matter is not ſelf-ex- 
iſtent, and therefore depends or: ſomething that 
is ſo; now, this being cannot be matter, for all 
matter is diviſible, and therefore ĩnconſiſtent with 
neceſſary exiſtence; now, this ſubſtance, as he 
created, ſo he muſt move matter, for motion is 
not a neceſſary mode of it, as every man's ſenſes 
will evince; and it is the ſame thing to create 
and preſerve a being, with ſuch and ſuch a mode 
or accident, as it is barely to create it. And this 
infers, that he can act on matter as much as the 
ſoul now does; and this action is not any thing 
diſtin from his will; the ſame power that 
created moves it; and, that this may be eaſily 
conceived, every man has a fecret witneſs in him- 
ſelf, and may be convinced from his own actions. 
But let us confider a little farther, and we fall 
find motion as difficult to be conceived as this 
mode of action; for thoſe that define motion to 
be only a ſucceſſive mode of being in reſpe& to 
place, only tell us the effect of it, when we 
inquire after its nature; I ſhall therefore take it for 
a phyſical being, and diſtin from matter as its 
tranſitions out of one body into another ſufficient- 
ly evince; and any man may eaſily obſerve how 
full of contradictions Cartes is when he treats of 
this ſubject, having determined motion to be only 
a mode of matter. Now, all the definitions of 
the philoſophers prove, that we have no idea of 
this but ſrom its cflets, and therefore its manner 
of acting, of tranſition, &c. is as hard to be con- 
ceived, as the mode of action in an immaterial 
ſubſtance, and yet no man doubts it. 

Thirdly, There is a great conteſt about brutes, 
ſome allowing them perception, others aſſerting 
them to be nothing but machines, and as void 
of all ſenſe as an cngine. This latter opinion 
is irreconcileable to their actions, and to that ex- 
perience we have of their docility, and the rela- 
tions of their cunning, even from thoſe mens 
mouths, which are great ſticklers for this fancy: 
and this ariſes from a common opinion, that if 
they grant brutes immaterial ſouls, as they muſt 
do if they allow them perception, the conſequence 
will be unavoidable, therefore they are immortal. 
But to ſpeak freely, I could never perceive any 
ſtrength ip this argument; and if I had no ſtronger 
convictions, I could ſubſcribe to Seneca's opinion, 
in his epiſtle 10a. Juvabat de animæ æternita- 
te quærere, imo mehercule credere; credebam 
enim facile opinionibus magnorum virorum rem 
graviſimum promittentium, magis quam proban- 
tium.** It was delightful to inquire into the eter- 
nity of the ſoul, nay even to believe it: For l 
eaſily gave credit to the opinions of great men, 
who promiſed a thing of the higheſt importance, 
rather than proved it. For immateriality does not 


infer neceſſity of exiſtence, or put the thivg above | 
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the power of him that framed it; therefore immor- 
tality is a gift of the Creator, and might likewile 
have been beſtowed on matter; and thus beaſts 
may be allowed ſubſtances capable of perception, 
which may direct, and govern them, and die, and 
be buried in the ſame grave with their bodies, 
But we have ſuch great evidence for the immor. 
tality of the mind of man, both ſrom the diſpen. 
ſations of Providence, and infallible promiſes, 
that 1 could not give a firmer aſſent, nor have a 
ſtronger ground for my opinion, if the proofs 


ſquares, and triangles. . 

B-fides the general, he produces many particu- 
lar arguments, from the different operations of 
the ſoul in the ſeveral ſtages of our lite. He had 
oblerved (and who can be ignorant of it) that 
though both in childhood, youth, and old age, 
the notices of external objects are extremely clear 
and perſect, yet at firſt our apprehenſions and 
our memories are weak, our judgment and reaſon 
little, and very different from the accurate per- 
ception of riper years: and that decays again, and 
extreme old age {lowly leads back to our ſwad- 
ling clothes and our cradles; To theſe he adds 
the various diſtempers that are incident to man; 
how ſometimes the mind is lulled into a lethargy, 
and then waked again into a frantic fit; and how 
at laſt death ſteals in upon our life, and wins 
inch by inch, till it becomes maſter of the whole: 
And hence he infers the increaſe and decay of the 
mind, and that it is born, and dies: Now theſe 
arguments cannot ſtartle any one that conſiders 
the immortality of the ſoul is not to be inferred 
from any attribute of its own ſubſtance ; but the 
will and pleaſure of the Author of its being : and 
therefore did it really ſuffer all thoſe diſturbances 
he imagines, yet who doubts but a tormented thing 
may be kept in being, ſince the torment itſelf is 
not death: But natural philoſophy will aceount 
for theſe diſtractions, if we conſider what life is, 
and how the ſoul muſt depend on the body, as 
to its operations: If we diſtinguiſh life from ſenſe 
it is nothing elſe but a due motion and digeſtion 
of the humours; and this agrees to plants as well 
as ſenſibles; they are nouriſhed, grow, and live 
alike ; and an animal dies, becauſe ſome of theſe 
are either loſt, or depraved; for were her habita- 
tion good and convenient, the ſoul would never 
leave it, ſhe has no ſuch reluQancy to matter, 
nor is ſo afraid of its pollutions, as the Platoniſts 
fancy, that ſhe ſhould be eager to be gone; but 


| when the body fails, and is unfit for thoſe animal 


motions, over which it was her office to preſide, 
ſhe muſt retire from the lump of clay, and go to 
her appointed place : So that the ſoul ſuffers no- 
thing when the limbs grow uſeleſs, as even com- 
mon obſervation teſtifies ; for a palſy in the arm 
or leg does not impair the judgment ; and often 
when the limbs are feeble, and the body ſunk to 
an extremity of weakneſs, the mind is vigorous 
and active, and very unequal company for the 
decaying matter. And as for the pain and tor- 
ture that accompany death, and make the tragedy 


more ſolemn, it is evident, that ſuppoſe the {out 


could be reduced to figures, and propoſed in 


Rh. GO mw eine; oa” wo tianm ts ods 5 
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immortal, it is impoſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe; | was firſt created in his perfect ſtate, without any 


ſo that this can be no argument for the Epicureans, 
which, admit the contrary ſuppoſition, can be fo 
eaſily explained: And here we muſt conceive the 
mind as the ehief part of man, a judging ſubſtance, 
but free from all anticipations and ideas; a plain 
„ raſa tabula,“ but fit for any impreſſions from 
external objects, and capable to mak deductions 
from them; in order to this, ſhe is put into a 
body curiouſly contrived, fitted with nerves and 
veins, and all neceſſary inſtruments for animal 
motion; upon theſe organs external objects act 
by preſſure, and ſo the motion is continued to the 
ſeat of this ſoul, where ſhe judges according to 
the firſt impulſe, and that judgment is called 
either pain or pleaſure; ſo that the action of the 


ſoul is ſtill uniform and the ſame ; and the vari- 


ous paſſions ariſe only from the variety of the ob- 
jects ſhe contemplates : but now becauſe ſhe has 
memory, and from theſe notices once received can 
make pf a Tae ſhe is capable of all thoſe al- 


lections which are properly called paſſions, as 


grief, joy, &c. All which are acts of reaſon, 
and are compatible to brutes too, according 
io their degree of perception: and beſides, 
ſince the mind makes ule of the body in her moſt 
intellectual actions, as is evident from that weari- 
neſs that is conſequent to the moſt abſtracted ſpe- 
culations; the diſturbance ſhe receives, proceeds 
from the unfirneſs of the organs, but ſhe works 
as rationally in a madman as in a ſober, in a 
fonl as in the moſt wiſe; becauſe ſhe acts accord. 
ing to the utmoſt perfection her inſtruments will 
permit. 

But becauſe this notion of a“ rafa tabula“ will 
not agree with thofe who are fond of ſome, 1 
know not what, innate, ſpeculative, and practical 
ideas, it will be neceſſary to coniider the inſtances 
they produce. The firſt is that of many geome- 
trical figures; for inſtance a chiliagon, of which 
we can make perfe& demonſtrations, which pre- 
ſuppoſe an idea of the ſubject, though we can 
have no image or repreſentation. of it from our 
fancy: but in propoſing this inſtance they do not 
attend, that theſe properties belong to a chiliagon, 
becauſe it contains ſo mary triangles, which is a 
figure obvious enough to ſenſe : The ſecond is 
that of a deity, upon wich Cartes's whole phi- 
loſophy depends; and here he grants this to be 
imperſect, i. e. really none at all, becauſe not a- 
greeable to the object, whoſe idea it pretends to 
de: yet this is enough to guide us in our religioꝶ, 
becauſe the higheſt our minds can reach but eve 
this we have from ſenſe; from the conſideration 
of the imperfeQions of all things. with which we 
are converſant, we riſe to the knowledge of an all- 
perfect; ſo that all the attributes we can conceive, 
are juſt in oppoſition to what we diſcover here; 
and therefore according to the different apptehen- 
li ns that men have entertained of ſuch things, ſo 
various have been their notions of the. Deity, as 
evident from the heathen worid ; And this makes 
way to diſcover, haw we got all thoſe particular 
Lotions which we call the law of pature, and are 
lad to be written in our hearts; For When man 

Tzaxs, II. | 
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prejudice of infancy or education, he had as much 

knowledge as was deſigned for that order of erea- 
| tnres in the univerſe; the notions of all things 
| were clearly repreſented, and good and evil ap- 
| peared naked, and in their proper ſhapes : Theſe 

notions have been delivered down to us, and 
from theſe once made plain, the mind neceſſarily 
in fers ſuch practical rules, as are called the law of 
| Harure': And this explication will give an 2ccount 
| of the diverſity of manners and opinions amongſt 
men, and of the various interchanges of barbari. 
ty and civility throughout the world. 

Ver. $09. But grant the foul to be mortal, that 
it was once born, and that a time will come wken 
it muſt die, what advantage is this to us? Lucre- 
tius anſwers in theſe eleven verſes. We, who are 
wholly mortal, need no longer be in dread of 
death, nor of the puniſhments after death, at 
which the generality of mankind are ſo diſmayed : 
For as the battles, tumults, and Carthaginian 
wars did not moleſt us, who were not born in 
thoſe days; ſs too, fince the foul is mortal, as 
well as the body, no wars, no tumults, nor any 
other cares, or afflictions will vex us after death. 
Epicurus, in Laertius, lib. 10. ſays, Zowwliti N 
#aurds iy 75 ve ν“ gd, nas ava roy Yavelan, 
iT& Tey &yeloy, au x4x5y ty TH e193 760, gignou N ii. 
lo giſcios 5 Yavales, ibis yes iin und d es d- 
ug ro ge Accultom thyſelf to conſider that 
death is nothing to us, becauſe all good and ill are 
diſcerned by ſenſe : but death is a privation of all 
ſenſe, whence we truly know that death is nothing 
to us. This opinion Cicero, hb. 1. Tuſcul. Quzſt. 
has included in theſe words: Natura vero lic ſe 
habet, ut quomodo initium nobis rerum omuiiuny 
ortus noſter offerat, fic exitum mors; quæ ut 
nihil pertinuit ad nos ante ortum, fic nthil polt 
mortem pertinebit. In quo quid poteſt eſſe mali 
cum mors nec ad vivos pertineat, nec ad mortuoy? 
alter i nulli ſunt, alteros non att ingit. “duch is the 
nature of man, that as our bi th was to us a bes 
ginning of all things, ſo death will put an end to 
all. And as death was nothing to us before we 
were born, ſo neither will it be any thing to us 
when we are dead. What ili then can there be 
in death, ſince it belongs neither to the living, 
nor the dead. The living feel it not, dead are 
not. | ; oy 71 


For when our mortal frame ſhall be disjoĩn'd, 
The lifele's lump uncoupl<d from the mind; _ 
From ſenſe if grief and pain we ſhall be free; 
We ſlrall not feel, becauſe we ſhall not be. 

_ . e Dryd. 

Ver. 812. The chief city of Africa, and for a 
long time the rival of Rome, with whom ſhe 
thrice contended for the empire of the world. 
Scipio firſt! tock it, and made it tribatary to 
Rome; and afterwards Scipio Emilianus deſtroy- 
td it. 8 LEW 
Ver. 819. For as Cicero ſays, Qui ſaris vi- 
derit.id quod eſt luce clarius, animo ct corpore 
conſumpto, totoque animante deleto, et facto in- 


teritu univerſe, id auimal, quod fuerit faQtum 


Gs; 


36 
eſſe nihil; is plane perſpiciet, inter Hippocentau- 
rum, qui nunquam fuerit, et regem Agamemno- 
nem, qui fuit, nihil intereſſe: Nec pluris nunc 
facere M. Camillum hoc civile bellum, quam ilio 
vivo ego fecerim Romam captam.“ He who ſees 
what is clearer than the light, that if ſoul and 
bedy both periſh, if the whole animal die and be 
deſtroyed, that which was an animal is become 
nothing; he too will clearly perceive, that there 
is . no difference between a Centaur, that never 
was, and king Agamemnon, who once was: And 
that M. Camillus is no more concerned at this 
civil war, than when he was alive, I was con- 
cerned that Rome was taken. M. Tull. lib. i. 
Tuſcul. Queſt. 

Ver. 820. In theſe twenty-one verſes the poet 
continues and ſays; ſuppoſe the foul could feel, 
when ſhe is ſeparated from the body, yet what 
would that be to us, who are not ſoul only, but 
ſomething made up of ſoul and budy ? Nay, let 
us farther ſuppoſe, that we ſhall return to life 
again, and be the ſame we now are, that is to ſay, 

t after a certain revolution of time, the ſame 
atoms will by chance meet again, and, joining to- 
gether, compoſe the ſame body we now wear; 
yet all this mighty buſtle will be nothing to us 
who now are, or to us who ſhall be hereafter. In 
like manner, as while we are now living, we take 
no thought for the other ourſelves that we for- 
merly were, nor for the other ourſelves that we 
ſhall be in time to come : for when we ſhall" ſuf- 
fer death, an interrupting pauſe, a gaping ſpace 
comes between what we are, and what we ſhall 
be; after which no remembrance will remain of 
the ſtate in which we have been; as we now feel 
not before hand the ſmarts and ſorrows we ſhall 
then endure. Dryden has given another turn to 
this paſſage, and renders it thus : . 


Nay, ev'n ſuppoſe, when we have ſuffer'd fate, 
The ſoul could feel in her divided tate ; 
What's that to us? For we are only we, 
While ſouls and bodies in one frame agree. 
Nay, though our atoms ſhould revolve by 
hace, 
And matter leap into the former dance; 
Though time our life and motion could reſtore, 
And make our bodies what they were before; 
Wat gain to us would all this buſtle bring ? 
The new-made man would be another thing. 
When once an interrupting pauſe is made, 
That individual being is decay d: 
We, who are dead and gone ſhall bear no part 
In all the pleaſures, nor ſhall feel the ſmart, 
Which to that other mortal ſhall accrue, 
"Whom, of our matter, time ſhall mould anew, 
For backward if you look, on that long ſpace ' 
Of ages paſt, and view the changing face 
Of matter, toſt, and variouſly combin'd 
In ſundry ſhapes; tis eaſy for the mind 
From _ t infer, that ſeeds of things have 


In the ſame order as they now are ſcen: 
Which yet our dark remembrance cannot trace; 


Becauſe a pauſe of life, a gaping ſpace 


| 


1 
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Has come betwixt, where memory lies dead, 
And all the wand' ring motions from the ſeuſe are 
fled. 


we are not ſolicitous concerning thoſe, who for- 
merly were the very and individual beings we 
now are; mor are we ſolicitous neither for them, 
nor do we bear any part in their affliction, who 
hereafter ſhall be moulded out of the ſame mat. 
ter, which now compoſes this frame of ours. Let 
us ſuppoſe, for inſtance, that another, yet the 
ſame poet Lucretius had lived before this of ours, 
certainly this Lucretius was nothing troubled con. 
cerning him; and ſuppoſe farther, that there has 
been ſince, or will be hereafter, a third Lucretius; 
certainly our Lucretius was not in the leaſt con. 
cerned for him neither : fo that neither they who 
have been, nor they who will be, even though 
they have been, or ſhall be other ourſelves, neither 
have contributed, or will contribute, to our grief 
or joy. 

Ver. 841. In theſe nine verſes he explains the 
ſame argument more at large; he who hereafter 
ſhall live in misfortunes, muſt be, when thoſe 
misfortunes fall upon him : But the dead have 
ceaſed to be, and will never return from the 


| grave. * Veſtigia nulla retrorſum.” Therefore 


the dead can in no wiſe be miſerable. 


For whoſoc'er ſhall in misfortunes live, 
Muſt be, when thoſe misfortunes ſhall arrive; 
And ſince the man who is not, feels not woe, 
For death exempts him, and wards off the blow, 
Which we, the living only, feel and bear, 
What is there left for us in death to fear ? 
When once that pauſe of life has come between, 
Tis juſt the ſame, as we had never been. 
| D 

Ver. 850, In theſe twenty-ſix verſes he blames 
thoſe who are tos ſolicitous concerning their ſe. 
pulture, and ſays, that anxiety proceeds from the 
belief of the immortality of the ſoul: Fer why, 
ſhould a man, who believes he ſhall feel nothing 
after death, trouble himſelf about what ſhall be- 
come of his dead body ? 


And therefore, if à man bemoan his lot, 

That after death his mould'ring limbs ſhall rot: 

Or flames, or jaws of beaſts devour his maſs ; 

| Know, he's an unſincere, unthioking aſs ; 
A ſecret ſting remains within his mind; 
The fool is to his own caſt offals kind ; 

He boaſts no ſenſe can after death remain, 

Yet makes himſelf a part of life again ; 

As if ſome other uz could feel the pain. 

| | Dryd. 
But the poet ſeenis in this place to allude to 

that trite ſtory of Diogenes, who being aſked what 
he would have done with his carcaſe after he was 
dead, anſwered, He would have it thrown away 
unburied: and being put in mind that the bete, 
and birds of prey would then devour him, id 
them put a ſtick in his hand, that he might crive 


| them away: To which it being replied, That be 


Ver. 828. The meaning of theſe three verſes is; 


r eg 6——d“ WE I Ren !.. CONES I We oo 


Dryd. 


de to 
| what 
e Was 
away 
baits, 
ge bid 
rwe 


hat he 


ings of a ſoul: and ſays, 
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would not be able to do ſo; becauſe he would be 
deprived of motion as well as of ſenſe: How ? 


| aid he, ſhall I be deprived of ſenſe? What mat- 


ter then what becomes of my body ? 

Ver. 85 1. Epicurus accuſed Democritus of he- 
lieving, that there is ſenſe in the body after death. 
This we learn from Tully, in his firſt book of the 
Tuſcul. Queſt. and no doubt but Lucretius in this 

lace meant to chaſtiſe that philoſopher, 

Ver. 8 70. The poet hints at the three different 
ways of ſepulture, that were uſed by the an- 
cients: Some were burnt, ſome buried in the 
earth, and ſome were put into ſtone coflias, filled 
up with honey; of all; which you may conſult 
Salmaſius to Solinus, p. $50. But perhaps Lu- 
cretius intended to give a flight chaſtiſement to 
Heraclides of Pontus, and to Democrirus of whom 
Varro wigi refs; Quare Heraclides Ponticus 
plus ſapit, qui præcepit, ut comburerent, quam 
Democritus, qui ut in melle ſervarent : quem fi 


vulgus ſecutus eſſet, periam fi centum denartis ca- 


licem Mulſi emere pollimus.”” Heraclides, who 
adviſed to burn dead bodies, was wiſer than De- 
mocritus, who would have them be kept in ho- 
ney ; for if his advice had been generally follow- 
ed, a cup of gmetheglin would be worth a great 
deal of money. For to ſcrupulous a concern for 
their ſepulture was mean. and wholly unbecoming 
of philoſophers. Even Petronius was braver and 
more wiſe than this comes to. Attamen flucti- 
bus obruto non contingit ſepultura : tanquam in- 
terſit periturum corpus, quæ ratio couſumat, ignis, 
an fluctus, an mora : quicquid feceris hæc omnia 
codem' ventura funt : feræ tamen corpus lacera- 


bunt; tanquam melius iguis accipiat.” But a 


man, whole dead body is rolled up and down in 
the waves, is deprived of ſepulture: As if it were 
of any moment, by what means the body, that 
muſt periſh, is conſumed ; whether by fire, by 
water, or with length of time: whatever thou 
doſt with it, it will be the ſame at long run: but 
wild beaſts will tear it to pieces ? as if fire would 
not hurt it as much. Lucretius, therefore, juſtly 
blames this too great concern, this over-care for a 
ſenſeleſs lump of clay, at beſt but the very leav. 


If, while he live, this thought moleſt his head, 
What wolf, or vulture ſhall devour me dead; 
He waſtes his days in idle grief, nor can 
Diſtinguiſh twixt the body, and the mau: 

But thinks himſelf can ſtill himſelf ſurvive; 
And, what, when dead, he feels nut, feels alive. 
Then he repines, that he was born to die; 

Nor knows, in death there is no other he, 

No living ux remains his grief to vent, 

And o'er his ſenſeleſs carcaſe to lament. 

if, after death, tis painful to be torn 

By birds, and beaſts; then why not ſo to burn? 
Or, drench'd in floods of honey to be ſoak'd ? 
Embalm'd, at once to be preſerv'd and chok'd ? 
Or on an airy mountain's top to lie, ; 


Expos'd to cold, and heav'n's inclemency ? 
Ver. $74. This was rather the ancients way of 


embalming than of burying their dead; as we 


— 


may gather from the above - cited paſſage of Varro, 
and from Xenophon, lib. v. *E£xamx4y, where he 
relates, that Ageſipolis king of the Lacedemo- 
nians, being ſeized with a violent diſtemper, of 
which he died the feventh day after he was ta- 
ken, was put into honey, and brought to Lace- 
demon, where, ſays he, he was buried in a royal 
ſepulchre, xa iz&v9s wiv i petri Tees, x xoperce 
Jeis aaa, iTurs The BaTINIXHG ran. 

Ver. 876. Becaule it is commonly eſteemed a 
great misfortune to be deprived by death of the 
bleſhugs we enjoy in life, and becauſe men are 
apt to bewail themſelves that they mult die, and 
leave all thoſe joys behind theni Lucretius, in 
theſe twenty verics, derides that vain anxiety, and 
tells the ſelſ. tormeutor, | 


But to be ſnatch'd from all thy houſehold joys, 

From thy chaſte wife, and thy dear pratt ling 
boys, . 

Whoſe little arms about thy legs are caſt ; | 

And climbing for a kiſs, prevent their mother's 
haſte, | 

[nſpiring ſ:cret pleaſure through thy breaſt ; 

All theſe ſhall be no more :. thy friends oppreſt 

Thy care and courage now no more ſhall free: 

Ah wretch, thou cry'ſt: Ah! miſerable me ! 

One woeful day ſweeps children, friends, and 
wite, . | 

And all the brittle bleſſings of my life: 

Add one thing more, and all, thou ſay'ſt, is true z 

Thy want and with of them is vaniſh'd too. 

Which, well conſider'd, were a quick relief 

To all thy vain imagiaary grief: 

For thou ſhalt ſlzep, aud never wake again; 

And quitting life, ſhalt quit thy living pain: 

But we thy triends fhall all thoſe ſorrows find, 

Which in forgetful death thou leav'ft behind: 

No time ſhall dry our tcars, nor drive thee from 
our mind, 9 

The worſt that can befal thee, meaſur'd right, 

Is a ſound flumber, aud a long geod-night. 


Socrates, in the dialogue of Plato, inſcribed 
Axiochus, ſays to the ſame purpoſe : Har N 
wort 74 rd IIR Atyov[3;, ori 6 gde & rięl ohs 
is tri, & Tcl Tvs pinhaxorus ors vie wiv The 
Cori; ax ir did earobaviy]y 3x rw, os & rigl of 
voy tw (us j Tibrinas) ure, dirt Hdehous i5rw wings 
ot, e ryag Ux ion. Ma rates uy t aun rig Te u 
&vT05. WhTe ipeive gh "Atioxav, Age du 
xc Ju, ws & ri The TA,“mn, d r Kula mis 
a re WHTE ovjevv, WHTE deri v THY TEASUTHY 
i , To ag Secige rem dem igri, Toig dn bx bas 
Wis av dn; D 

Ver, 895. For as death is eſteemed a perpetual 
ſleep, ſo is fleep a temporary death, or at leaſt an 
image of death. 


Stulte, quid eſt ſomnus gelidz niſi mortis imago ? 
And the general, who killed one of his ſoldiers, 
whom he found ſleeping upon duty, iaid plealant- 
ly enough; „ alem reliqui, qualem javeni ;” 1 
left him as | found him. "A 
N gh 


* . 
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Ver. 896. Weak and fooliſh are they who be- 
wail the dead without meature; and they too, 
who repine and grieve that themſelves muſt die, 
but more fooliſh they, who in their feaſts and 
merriments, 


Would be thought the wits, 

And yet diſturb their mirth with melancholy fits, 

When healths go round, and kirdly brimmers 
flow, 

Till the freſh garlands on their ſoreheads glow. 

They whine and cry; Let us make haſte to live; 

Short are the joys that human life can give. 

| Dryd. 

And thus they damp their delights with the re- 

membrance of death, as if in the grave they were 

to be parched up with unquenchable thirſt, or tor- 

mented with the want of any of the enjoyments 

of this life. 


Eternal preachers! who corrupt the draught, 
And pall the god, who never thinks with thought. 
Idiots with all that thought, to whom the worſt 
Of death, is want of drink, and endleſs thirſt; 

Or any fond deſire as vain as theſe. Dryd. 


But Lucretius bids them call to mind, that 


Ev'n in their fleep, the body wrapt in eaſe, 
Supinely lies, as in the peaceful grave, 
Aud wanting nothing, nothing can it crave. 


Why then do the fools dread a want of any thing 
when they are dead; ſince death, more than ileep, 
ſcatters the pripciples of the ſoul, and more de- 
prives men of their ſeuſe. For 


Were that ſound ſleep eternal, it were death; 

Yet the firſt atoms then, the ſeeds of breath, 

Are moving near to ſenſe; we do but ſhake 

And rouſe that ſenſe, and ſtraight we arc awake. 

Then death to us, and death's anxiety 

Is lefs than nothing, if a leſs can be; 

For then our atoms which in order lay, 

Are ſcatter}d from their heap, and puff'd away; 

And never can return into their place, 

When once the pauſe of life has left an empty 

ſpace. Dryd. 
Ibid. It was the cuſtom of the ancients, as 


well Greeks as Latins, at their feaſts and enter- | 


tainments, not only to ſtrew their rooms with 


tlowers; but themſelves, the gueſts, and even the 


waiters wore garlands of flowers on their heads; 
and this they did, ſays Pliny, to diſpel, by the frag- 
rancy of the flowers, the vapours and heavineſs 
that proceeded from too much drinking. © Cra- 
pulam et gravedines capitis, impolitis coronis, ol- 
tactione diſcutiunt, lib. 21. Nat. Hiſt. cap. 19. 
' Nay, even the very goblets were crowned like- 
wiſc with garlands. 

Crateras magnos ſtatuunt, et vina coronant. | 
9 | | Virgil. 
And 7, | 1 

Tum pater Anchiſes magnum cratera corona 
Induit, implevicque mero, &c. 


Which cannot be interpreted as ſome do the 
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as 


— Kea ]ngas ii ð a7], 


of Homer. They crowned bowls with drink; and 
bowls, ſay they, may then be ſaid to be crowned 
with drink, when they are filled ſo full that the 


liquor riſes above the brims of the bowl; and this 


we call a bumper, from the wine's ſwelling high- 
er than the brims of the glaſs. But Homer may 
as well be conſtrued, they crowned bowls of drink, 
as bowls with drink. It is evident too, from ſe- 
veral places in ſcripture, that garlands were like. 
wiſe in great uſe among the Jews at their feaſts, 
eſpecially their nuptials, Iſa. Ixi. 10. The Latin 
reads, like a bridegroom crowned with garlands, 
Wild. ii. 8. Ezek. xii. 16. Lam. v. 25. Eccleſ. 
XXXii, I. &c. 

Ver. 899. We find ſomething to the ſame pur. 
poſe in Petronius, where he deſcribes the banquet 
of Trimalchio, who, when a ſervant, had brought 
in a ſilver ſkeleton, and ſet it on the table, cried 
out, 


Heu, heu nos miſeros ! quam totus homuncio ni- 
hil eſt ; | 

Sic erimus cuncti, poſtquam nos auſeret orcus : 

Ergo vivamus, dum licet eſſe bene. 


| And the old Epicurean epigram gives the ſame 


advice; 


Cum te mortalem noris, præſentibus exple 
Deliciis animum: poſt mortem nulla voluptas. 


To which I add the following lines out of Anz 
creon, as they are rendered by Cowley : 


Crown me with roſes whilſt I live; 


| Now your wines and ointments give. 


Let me alive my pleaſures have, 


After death I nothing crave ; | 
All are Stoics in the grave. | 


But St. Jerome, writing againſt Jovinianus, blames 
theſe inconſiderate revellers in theſe words: Man- 
duca, et bibe; et ſi tibi placet, cum Iſraele lude 
conſurgens, et canito; Manducemus et bibamas, 
cras enim moricmur. Monducet et bibat, qui poſt 
cibos expectat interitum; qui cum Epicuro dicit: 
Poſt mortem nihil eſt, ct mora ipſa nihil eſt.” 
Ver. 916. That his diſputation againſt the fear 
of death may be the more efficacious, the poet, in 
theſe twenty-nine verſes, introduces nature ſpeak» 
ing, ard thus ſtrengthens his arguments by the 
authority of the perſon that ſpeaks. If thou halt 
met with croſſes and afflitions, if thy whole lit 
has been one continued courſe and ſeries of adver- 
ſitics, lay down thy burden, wretch, and Icaru at 
laſt to ſuffer eaſe. If thou haſt been proſperous, 
and led a life of joy and pleaſure, go away con- 
tent with the bountcous bleſſings 1 have given 
thee. Expect no new. There is a viciſſitude ol 


| all chings, as well as of times and ſeaſons; the 


ſame a ways ſucceed the ſame. If age has not 
yet weakened and impaired thy ſtrength and vi- 


{ gour, yet thou haſt enjoyed all the good things 


that | can give thee. And if thou art worn ov! 
with years, why doſt thou dread and delay to dic 
Let us ſuppoſe, ſays Lucretius, 


me 
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—— Great Nature's voice ſhovld call 

To thee, or me, or any of us all : 

What doſt thou mean, ungrateſul wretch, thou 
vain, 

Thou mortal thing, thus idly to complain, 

And figh, and ſob, that thou ſhalt be no more? 

For, if thy life were pleaſant heretofore, 

If all the bounteous bleſſings I could give, 

Thou haſt enjoy'd; if thou haſt known to nes 

And pleaſure not leak'd through thee like a ſie ve. 

Why doſt thou not give thanks, as at a plenteous 
feaſt, [thy reſt ? 

Cramm'd to the throat with life, and riſe, and take 

But if my bleſſings thou haſt thrown away, 

If indigeſted joys paſs'd through and would not 


ay, 

Why doſt thou wiſh for more to ſquander till ? 

If life be grown a load, a real ill, 

And I would all thy cares and labours end; 

Lay down thy burden, fool, and know thy friend. 

To pleaſe thee, I have empty'd all my ſtore; 

I can invent, and can ſupply no more; 

But run the round again, the round Iran be- 
fore. Dry. 


Ver. 925. Horace has imitated this paſſage, 
Sat. I. lib. i. | 
Unde fit ut raro, qui ſe vixiſſe beatum 
Dicat, et exacto contentus tempore vitæ 
Cedat, uti convivi ſatur, reperire queamus. 


Ver. 939. Menippus in Lucian aſks Chiron 
the reaſon why he choſe to die, when he might 
have been immortal? Chiron anſwered, Becauſe 
in life there was nothing new, but the ſame 
things over and over again; which continual vi- 
ciſhtude had cloyed me, and created in my mind 
a ſatiety, and even a lothing of life. 


Thus though thou art not broken yet with years, 

Yet ſtill the ſelf-ſame ſcene of things appears; 

And would be ever, could'ſt thou ever live, 

For life is ſtil] but life, there's nothing new to 
give. Dryd. 


Ver. 945. Hitherto nature has only gently re- 
primanded thoſe who are never weary of living. 
She now, in theſe thirty-two verſes, more ſtiarply 
rebukes thoſe who are immeaſurably greedy. of 
life, even though it be grown a burden to them 
eſpecially the aged, who are become incapable of 
enjoying the pleaſures of this world. As in a 
theatre, ſo in this life, each man has his part to 
play; and the old have no more right to live, 
than a player has to tarry on the ſtage, after he 
has ated his part. Be gone, ſays ſhe, decrepid 
fot, thou who haſt outlived content and pleaſ;re, 
and art grown covetous of pain, Thon hatt no- 
thing more to do here; therefore, die as ſoon as 
thou canſt, 


And leave thoſe joys, urſuiting to thy age, 

To a freſh comer, and reſign the ſtage. | 

All things, like thee, have times to riſe and rot; 

And from each other's ruin are hegot: 

For life is not confin'd to him or thee, 

'T'is giv'n to all for uſe, to none for property. 
' . 
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What doſt thou ſear ? In the fables of the poets - 

there is not one ſyllable of truth; but the living 

ſuſſer thoſe torments which they dread in ſutu- 

rity. | 

For all the diſmal tales that poets tell, 

Are verify'd on earth, and not in hell. 

Conſider former ages paſt and gone, 

Whoſe circles ended long ere thine begun. 

Then tell me, fool, what parts in them thou haſt? 

Thus may'ſt thou judge the future by the paſt; - 

What horror ſee'ſt thou in that quiet ſtate ? 

What bugbear dreams to fright thee aſter fate ? 

No ghoſts, no goblins, that ſtill paſſage keep; 

But all is there ſerene in that eternal fleep. Dryd. 
Ver, 957.* That is, be content to leave thoſe 

delights of which thou haſt enjoyed thy ſhare, an 

art no longer able to taſte. To this purpoſe ſays 


Horace, 


Vivere i rectè neſcis, decede peritis: 
Luſiſti ſatis, ediſti ſatis, atq. bibiſttz _ 
Tempus abire tibi eſt. Lib. ii. Ep. 2. 

Ver. 977. Here the poet, that he may entirely 
deliver the minds of men from the fear of death, 
endeavours to perſuade, that there are no puniſh- 
ments after this life. And to this end he employs 
the following forty-eight verſes to explain the fa- 
bles of the poets: that of Tantalus in five verſes, 
of Tityus in eleven verſes, of Siſyphus in ten 
verſes, of the daughters of Danaus in ten verſes, 
of the Furies, Cerberus, &c. in twelve verſes. 
For thoſe fables, ſays he, are meant of the living; 
for Tantalus is the ſuperſtitious man; Tityus, he 
who is a flave to his luſts or inordinate deſires; 
Siſyphus repreſents him, who in vain aims at ſo- 
vereignty, and never attains his wiſh; the daugh- 
ters of Danaus are the avaricious, whoſe thirſt of 
riches is never ſatisfied ; as for Cerberus, the Fu- 
ries, &c. we are to deem them to be the execu- 
tioners that inflit the puniſhments on maleſac- 
tors, or rather the conſcience of the guilty, which 
is the greateſt of all tormentors. 

Ver. 979. In theſe five verſes, he explains the 
fable of Lantalus, king of Phrygia, the ſon of Ju- 
piter, by the nymph Plote, and grandfather of 
Agamemnon and Menelaus. He, when he treat- 
ed ſome of the gods, to make trial of their divini- 
ty, ſerved up his own ſon Pelops to the table; 
but all the gods, except Ceres, who eat a ſhoul- 
der, abſtained from taſting of the diſh; and to 
puniſh the father for his flagitious cruelty, threw 
him into hell, to be tormented with cternal hun- 
ger and thirſt. For he is feigned to be ſer up to 
the chin in the river Eridanus, and to have apples 
hanging about his head ; but not to be admitted 
either to drink of the water, or eat of the ap- 
ples. The mythologiſts generally interpret this 
fable of the avaricicus, who have not the foul to 
make uſe even of their parental eſtates, 1 hugs 
Horat. lib. i. Serm. Sat, I. - 
Tantalus a labris fatiens fugientia captat 
Flumina, Quid rides? mutato nomine, de te 
Fabula narratur, congeſlis undique faccis 
Indormas inhians, et tanquam parcere facris 
Cogeris, aut pictis tanquam gaudere Tabellis, * 
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» Which Cowley has thus rendered : 


In a full flood ſtands Tantalus, his ſkin 

Waſh'd o'er in vain, for ever dry within. 

He catches at the ſtream with greedy lips, 

From his touch'd mouth the wanton torrent lips. 

You laugh? yet change the name, this fable is thy 
ſt 


E ory, 

Thou in a flood of uſeleſs wealth doſt glory; 
Which thou canſt only touch, but never taſte, 
Th' abundance ſtill, and till the want does laſt. 


Macrobius in Somn. Scip. lib. i. cap. ro. © An- 
tequam ſtudium Philoſophiæ circa Naturæ inqui- 
ſitionem ad tantun. vigoris adoleſceret, qui per 
diverſas gentes auctores conſtituendis ſacris cere- 
moniarum fuerunt, aliud eſſe inferos negaverunt, 
quam ipſa corpora, quibus incluſze animæ carce- 
rem fœdum tenebris, horridum ſordibus, et cruore 
patiuntur: hoc animæ ſepulchrum, hoc Ditis con- 
cava, hoc inferos vocaverunt, et omnia, quæ illic 
eſſe credidit fabuloſa perſuaſio, in nobiſmetipſis, et 
in ipſis humanis corporibus aſſignare conati ſunt. 
——l[llos aiunt epulis ante ora poſitjs excruciari 
fame, et inedii tabeſcere, quos magis magiſque 
acquirendi deſiderium cogit præſentem copiam 
pon videre: qui in aflluentia inopes, egeſtatis ma- 
la in gþertate patiuntur; neſcientes parta reſpi- 
cere, dum egent babendis.“ But Lucretius repre- 
ſents the fable of Tantalus otherwiſe, and inter- 
| prets it in a different manner, telling us, that 


No Tantalus looks up with fearſul eye, 
Or dreads th' impending rock to cruſh him from 
on high; hours; 
But fear of chance on earth diſturbs our eaſy 
Or vain imagin'd wrath of vain imagin'd pow'rs. 
; Dryd. 
Where we ſee he follows their opinion, who ſay, 
that a ſtone is hanging over the head of Tanta)us 
in hell, the fall of which he perpetually dreads. 
Thus too Euripides in Oreſtes: SS 
| KogvO7s dri deν,̃ũ irg 
Aię, werd ra xa Tive Twwriy Bix nv. a 
Ver. 984. In theſe eleven verſes, he deſcribes 
the puniſhment, and explains the fable of Tityus, 
the ſon of Jupiter, by Elara, daughter of Orcho- 
menus. He attempted to raviſh Latona, the mo- 
ther of Apollo, who killed him with his arrows, 
and ſent him into hell, where a vulture is conti- 
nually digging into his liver, and feeding upon 
it; which, nevertheleſs, grows as faſt as the vul- 
ture devours it. He is feigned to have been of 
fo enormous a ſize, that, when he lay down, hi; 
body covered no leſs than nine acres of ground. 
hus Ovid. Metam. iv. ver. 457. 


Viſcera præbebat Tityus lanianda, novemque 

Jugeribus diilentus erat. 

And Virgil, En. vi ver. 595. 

Nec non et Tityon, Terrz omniparentis Alum- 
num, 

Cernere erat, per tota novem cui jugera corpus 

Porrigitur roſtroque immanis vuitur obnunco 

Immourtale jecur tundens, œcundaque nis 

Viſcera, rimaturque epulis, habitatque ſub alto 


=... __ PFeQore; nec fibris requicy datur ulla renatis, 


There Tityus was to ſee, who took his birth 

From heav'n; his nurſing from the foodful earth, 

Here his gigantic limbs, with large embrace, 

Enfold nine acres of infernal ſpace ; 

A rav*nous vulture in his open'd fide, 

Her crooked beak and cruel talons try'd ; 

Still for the growing liver digg'd his breaſt; 

His growing liver till ſupply'd the feaſt ; 

Still are his entrails fruitful to their pains, 

Th' immortal hunger laſts, th' immortal food re- 
mains. 


But Lucretius teaches that this is merely a fable 
of the poets, and that , 
No Tityus, torn by vultures, lies in hell; 
Nor could the lobes of his rank liver ſwell 
To that prodigious maſs for their eternal meal; 
Not though his monſtrous bulk had cover'd o'er 
Nine ſpreading acres, or nine thouſand more; 
Not though the globe of earth had been the gi- 

_ ant's floor. 2 
Nor in eternal torments could he lie; 
Nor could his corps ſufficient food ſupply ; 
But he's the Tityus, who by love oppreſs'd, 
Or tyrant paſſion preying on his breaſt, c 
And ever anxious thoughts, is robb'd of reſt. 
Dryd. 


And this opinion of Lueretius is confirmed by 
Servius, who, on the above-cited paſſage of Vir- 


gil, ſays, © Sane de his omnibus rebus mire red- 


didit Lucretius, et confirmat in noſtra eſſe viti 
omnia, quz finguntur de Inferis. Dicit enim Ti. 
tyum amorem eſſe, hoc eſt Libidinem, quz, ſe- 
cundum Phyſicos et Medicos, in jecore eſt, ut Ri- 
ſus in Splene, lracundia in Felle,“ &c. And Ma- 
crobius is of the ſame opinion, when he ſays, 
+ Vulturem jecur immortale tundentem nihil ali- 
ud intelligi voluerunt (veteres) quam tormenta 
conſcientiæ, obnoxiæ flayitio, viſcera interiora r- 
mantis, et ipſa vitalia indeſeſſa admiſſi ſceleris ad- 
monitione laniantis, ſemperque curas, fi forte re- 
quieſcere tentaverint, excitantis, tanquam fibris 
renaſcentibus inhzrendo, nec ulla ſibi miſeratione 
parcentes; lege hac, qua fe judice nemo nocens 
abſolvitur, nec de ſe ſuam poteſt vitare ſenten- 
tiam.” In Somn. Scip. lib. i. cap. 10. And with 
this agrees the epigram in Petronius ; 


Qui vultur jecur ultimum pererrat, 
Et pectus trahit, intimaſque fibras, 
Non eſt quem timidi vocant Poctæ, 
Sed cordis mala, livor atque luxus. 


Prometheus too is ſaid by ſome to ſuffer the like 
puniſhm* nt. 

Ver. 995. In theſe ten verſes, he explains the 
fable of Siſyphus, the ſon of Aolus, who, for in- 
feſting Attica with his robberies, was ſlain by 
Theſcus king of the Athenians; in whoſe honour 
the Greeks feigned that Siſyphus was condemned 
in hell to roll a ſtone to the. top of a mountain, 
which, when with great labour he had forced it 
up, tumbled. down again, ſo that he was always 
to begin his taſk anew, But Lucretius ſays, 


| The Siſyphus is he, whom noiſe and ſtrife 


| Seduce from all the ſoft retreats of life; 


Dry. | 
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To vex the government, diſturb the laws; 
Drunk with the fumes of popular applauſe, 
He courts the giddy crowd to make him great, 


And ſweats, and toils in vain to mount the ſov'- 


reign ſeat; 
For ſtill to aim at pow'r, and ſlill to ſail, 
Ever to ſtrive, and never to prevail, 
What is it but in reaſon's true account, 
To heave the ſtone againſt the riſing mount ; 
Which, urg'd and labour'd, and forc'd up with 
pain, | 
Recoils, and rolls impetuous down, and ſmokes 
along the plain. 


And Macrobius, in the place laſt cited, agrees 
with Lucretius in this opinion, and ſays, * Saxum 
ingens volvere ineſſicacibus laborioſiſque conatibus, 
vitam terentes, atram ſilicem lapſuram ſemper et 
cadenti ſimilem, illorum capitibus imminere, qui 
arduas poteſtates, et infauſtam ambiunt Tyranni- 
dem, nunquam fine timore victuri, et cogentes 
ſubjectum vulgus odiſſe, dum metuat, ſemper ſibi 
videntur exitium, quod merentur excipere. _ 

Ver. 1005. In theſe ten verſes the poet explains 
the fable of the Fifty Daughters of Danaus king 
of the Argives, who were married to the fiſty 
ſons of their father's brother Ægyſthus; and who, 
all of them; except Clytemneſtra, killed their 
huſbands in one night. Of them the poets fabled 
that they were doomed in hell to fill a leaky veſ- 
ſe] with water. See Macrobius in Somn. Scip. 
lib. i. cap. 10. and Horat. Od. 2. lib. iii. But Lu- 
cretius interprets it of the luxurious, who are never 
filled or ſatisſied with the bleſſings ol this liſe; 
and ſays, 


Then till to treat thy ever-craving mind 
With ev'ry bleſſing, and of ev'ry kind, 

Yet never fill thy rav'ning appetite, | 
Though years and ſeaſons vary the delight ; 
Yet nothing to be ſeen of all the ſtore; 

But ſtill the wolf within thee barks for more. 
This is the fable's moral, which they teil, 

Of fifty fooliſh virgins damn'd in hell 


To leaky veſſels which the liquor ſpill, 


To veſſels of their ſex which none could ever fill. 


Did. | 


Ver. 105. In theſe twelve verſes, he teaches, 
that there are no ſuch things as the Furies, Cerbe- 
rus, nor any of thoſe puniſhments with which the 
guilty are ſaid to be tortured in hell; and, indeed, 
having taught that ſouls are mortal, it of neceſſity 


| follows, that there are no puniſhments aſter death, 


He therefore interprets all thoſe things to be 
meant only of this life; and ſays that, | | 


As for the dog, the furies, and their ſnakes, 

The gloomy caverns and the burning Jakes, 

And all the vain infernal trumpery, 
They neither are, nor were, nor e er can be. 
But here on earth the guilty have in view, 

The mighty pains to mighty miſchiefs due: 
Racks, priſons, poiſons, the Tarpeian rock, 
Stripes, hangmen, pitch, and ſuffocating ſmoke ; 
And laſt, and moſt, if theſe were caſt behind, 
Th' avenging horror of a conſcious mind, 


Dryd. | 


| 


Toſũng her torch, and thund'ring in their ears. 
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Whoſe deadly fear anticipates the blow, 
And ſees no end of puniſhment and woe, 
But looks ſor more at the laſt gaſp of breath : 
This makes a hell on earth, and life a death. 


To this purpoſe, Cicero in his oration for Roſ- 


| cins Amerinus, ſays admirably well.“ Nolite pu- 


tare, quemadmodum in Fabulis, eos, qui aliquid 
impie ſceleratèẽque commiſerunt, agitari et perter- 
reri Furiarum tedis ardentibus: ſua quamque 
fraus, ſuos terror maxime vexat, ſuum quemque 
ſcelus agitat, amentiaque afficit, ſuzz malæ cogita- 
tiones conſcientiaque animi terrent. Hz ſunt im- 
piis aſſiduæ domeſticæque Furiz, quæ dies nocteſ- 
que parentum pænas a conſceleratiſſimis filiis re- 
petunt.” Do not fancy what the fables ſay, that 
men who have committed any impious or wicked 
aQion, are haunted and terrified with the flaming 
torches of the ſuries. Every man's own offences, 
his own terror chiefly diſturb him; every man's 
own wickedneſs haunts and makes him mad; his 
own cruel thoughts, and the confcioufneſs of his 
own guilt terrify him, Theſe are to the impious 
thoſe aſſiduous and domeſtic furies, who day and 
night require and avenge the puniſhments of the 
parents, of their moſt flagitious ſons. And Lac» 
tantius ſays, there are three paſſions that drive 
men headlong into all manner of wickedneſs 2 
anger, covetouſneſs, and luſt. Therefore, the poets 
{aid thcre are three furies that torment the minds 
of men. Anger ſeeks for revenge; covetouſneſs 
for riches; and Juſt for ſenſual delights. © Tres 
ſunt Affectus, qui homines in omnia facinora præ- 
cipitcs agunt Propterea Poetæ tres Furias eſſe 
dixerunt, quæ mentes hominum exagitant : ira 
ultionem deſiderat, cupiditas opes, libido volupta- 
tes.” De vero Cultu, cap. 19. 

Ihid. The Furies] They were three in number; 
the daughters of the river Acheron, and of night. 
The poets feigned them to have ſnakes inſtead of 
hair, ard to be the inflictors of the torments in 
hell; and alſo, that they always ' bore flaming 
torches and whips in their hands. Virgil, Eneid. 
vi. v. 576. . 


Continuo ſontes ultrix accincta flagello | 
Tiſiphone quatit inſultans, tot voſque ſiniſtra 
Intentans angues, vocat agmina ſzva ſororum. 


And ver. 605. 


—Furiarum maxima juxta | 
Accubat 
Exurgitque facem attollens, atque intonat ore. - 


Straight o'er the guilty ghoſts the fury ſhakes ? 


The ſounding whip, and brandiſhes her ſnakes ; 
And the pale ſinner with her ſiſters takes. 

The queen of furics by their ſides is ſet : 

Her hiſſing ſnakes ſhe rears, 


Drgd. | 


Ibid. Cerberus] He is feigned by the poets to be a 
dog with three heads, that guards the gates of hell. 
Apollodorus deſcribes him with three heads, a 
dragon's tail, and his back ſtuck thick with ſe 
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pents heads of ſeveral ſorts. Heſiod, in Theogon. 


gives him fifty heads, Virgil, Eueid. vi. ver. 417. 


Cerberus hæc ingens latratu regna triſauci 
Perſonat, adverſo recubans immanis in Antro 
— —— Horrere videas jam colla colubris, 
———tria guttura pandens. 


Iri his den they ſound 
The wy porter of the Stygian ſound, 
Grim Cerberus, who ſoon began to rear 
His creſted ſnakes, and arm'd his briſtling hair. 
o ning his greedy grinning jaws he gapes 

ith three enormous mouths, 


Thus too Horace, Od. 2. lib. iii. 


Ceſſit immanis tibi blandienti 
Janitor aulæ 

Cerberus; quamvis furiale centum 
Muniant angues caput ejus, atque 
Spiritus teter, ſanieſque manet 
Ore triſingui. 


Dryd. 


Ver. 1018. Here our tranſlator has changed 
the ancients way of puniſhing criminals into the 
more modern puniſhmeuts; he takes no notice of 
what Lucretius cal's 


———Horribilis de ſaxo jactu, nia : 


Which Dryden, who keeps more cloſe, in this place, 
to the original, renders the Tarpeian rock, which 
Was a precipice, ſrom whence ſuch as were guilty 
of treaſon againſt the ſtœe were thrown down. It 
was called Mons Tarpcius, from Iarpcia, a veftal 
virgin, who was buried there [his was fhe, 
who agreed with the Sabines to betray the ca- 
pitol to them, provided they would give ber what 
they wore on their left arms; which they pro- 
miſed to do; ſhe meant their bracelets * but they 
had nd ſooner entered the capitol by her means, 
than they fell to throwing their targets upon ber, 
Which inſtantly preſſed and im thered her to 
death. Horace, lib. i. ſat. 6. mentivns this pu- 


niſhment ; 


Audes 
Dejicere è ſaxo cives; aut tradere Cadmo ? 


Ver 1021. Dryden, in the tragedy of Aurenge- 
zebe, has an excellent deſcription of the t: rment- 
ivg terrors of a guilry mind; and which agrees 
very well with this paſſage of our author : 


Severe decrees may keep our tongues in awe : 
But to our thoughts what edict can gige law? 
Ev'n you yourſelf to your own breaſt ſhall tell 
Your crimes, and your own conſcience be your 
heil: | : | 
Amidſt your train this unſeen judge will wait; 
Examine how you came by all your ſtate ; 
Upbraid your impious pomp : and in your ear 


Will hollow rebel! traitor ! murderer ! 

| Your ill-got pow'r, wan looks, and cares ſhall 
bring; 

Known but by diſcontent to be a king: 

Of crowds afraid, yet anxious when alone, 

Yow'H fit, and brood your ſorrows on a throne, 


And Lee, in Mithridates, ſays finely ; 


waſte their days in idleneſs: 
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My vgly guilt flies in my conſcious face 2 
And I am vanquiſh'd, flain with boſom war. 


Ver. 1027. In theſe thirty-two verſes, the poet 
rebukes that worthleſs race of men, who ſeem to 
think theniſe]ves born for no other purpoſe, than 
to indulge themſelves in caſe and pleaſure, and to 
For why ſhould ſuch 
men, who are altogether uſeleſs in their genera- 
tions, repine at their being ſubject to the fame 
laws and neceſſity of fate, to which the moſt po- 
tent emperors, legiſlators, founders. of citics, the 
greateſt wits, and the moſt illuſtrious in arts and 
ſciences, have in all times been ſubject, and forced 
to ſubmit. Certainly their condition ought to be 
worſe, and yet they complain of its being equal, 
Ancus, ſays he, Xerxes, and Scipio, died long ago. 
All the poets, and even Homer, the prince -and 
father of them all; Democritus, nay, Epicurus 
bimſelf, the beſt of all philoſophers, is dead: 
Therefore. 


When thoughts of death diſturb thy head, 
Conſider, Ancus, great aud good, is dead : 
Ancus, thy better far, was botn to die: 
Aud thou, do'ſt thou bewail mortality ? 


Dryd 


Be gone then, whoſoever thou be, and learn not 
to deplore the ivevitableveſs of that deſtiny, which 
ſuch, and ſo great men, eſpecially Democritus, and 
Epicurus, have willingly, nay, joyfully under» 
gone. 

Ver. 1028. Ancus Martius: He was the fourth 
king of the Romans, and grandton of Numa by a 
daughter. Of him Livy. © Ave gloriæ me- 
mor: medium erat in co ingemum, ct Numæ 
et Romuli memor, cuilibet tuperiorum regum 
belli paciſque et artibus ct gloria par.'* He was 
emulous ot the glory vt his progeuitors, and ſcem- 
ed to have inherited a mixed temper of mine, be- 
tween that of Numa aud of Romulus: He was 
equal to any of his predeec ſſor kings in the glory 
and arts boch of war and peace. Virgil has not 
omitted to make Anchifes tow him to ZEticas a« 
mong the race of his ſucceſſors : 


—— Quem jux*a ſequitur jactantior Ancus, 
Nunc quoque jam nimium gaudens popularibus 
auris. 
An. vi. ver. 815. 


For he obtained the kingdom by the ſavour and 
voice of the people, as well as of the ſenators. 

Ver. 1029. Lucretius tock this thought from 
Homer, who ſays, 


Kerbeys xai IATA Ir 019 W0AAOCY Gpreivuns 


Ver. 1032. In theſe four verſes he ſpeaks of 
Xerxes, the king of the Perſians, who, by laying a 


bridge over the Helleſpont, and digging a channel 


round the mountain Athos, walked over the lea, 
and ſailed upon land, as Herodotus in Polyhymn. 
ſays of him, Conſider, ſays Lucretius, 


How many monarchs, with their mighty ſtate, 
Who rul'd the world, were over-rul'd by fate? 


„ 


. waves, and the fea to be laſhed, and bound in 
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That haughty king, who lorded o'er the main, 
And whole ſtupendous bridge did the wild waves 
reſtrain, 
In vain they foam'd, in vain they threaten'd wreck, 
While his proud legions march'd upon their back; 
Him death, a greater monarch, overcame, 
Nor ſpar'd his guards the more for their immortal 
name. 
Dryd. 


Ver. 1033. © Et contempſit, aquis inſultans, 
murmura ponti,” fays Lucretius, alluding, in all 
appearance, to what the ſame Herodotus ſays of 
him : That-hearing that his bridge over the Hel- 
leſpont was broken to pieces by a ſtorm, he com- 
manded three hundred ſtripes to be given to the 


chains; and that ſome of thoſe who were ordered 
to execute this ſentence, ſeverely chid and re- 
proached the inſolent ſea in theſe words: © O 
thou ſalt and bitter water; thy lord ſends thee - 
this greeting, and inflicts this puniſhment on thee, 
becauſe thou haſt baſely done an injury to him, 
who never gave thee any provocation. But know, 
that the great king Xerxes will walk over thee, 
in ſpite of all thou canſt do to hinder him. it is 
with good reaſon that no man ſacrifices to thee, 
ſince thou art at beſt but a bitter and deceirſul 
fream,”” Manilius, lib. i. ver. 773. 


Perfidis et victor ſtrarat qui elaſſibus æquor. 
Which Creech has thus paraphraſed; 


Next Perſia's ſcourge, who ſtrew'd the joyful 

flood 

With Xerxes flect, and check'd the growing god : 

Who broke his force, when Neptune bore the 
chain, 

And prov'd his juſter title o'er the main. 


Ver. 1036, Scipio] He ſpeaks of P. Cornelius 
Scipio Africanus Major, who in the year U. C. 543, 
when he was but 24 years of age, was, prefer- 
ably to others, ſent into Spain, from whence he 
drove the Carthaginians. In the year 549, he 
was made conſul, and the year following ſent pro- 
copiul into Africa; where having overcome the 
Cartbaginians, he obliged Hannibal to return out 
of lraly ro the defence of his own country; hav- 
* ſubdued Carthage, he impoſed a tribute on the 


Crhagnians, and made them give him hoſtages; 
for which he was ſurnanied Africanus: He was 
Wowed a ir,ympth at the end of the ſecond-Punic 
war, in the vear 553. Then he was made cer ſor 


in the yar 555, and again conſul in the year 
569. He was thrice chaſen prince, or preſident 
of the ſenate. He went legate, or licutenant-ge- 
neral, in the expedition againſt Antiochus king of 
Syria, which was commanded in chief by his 
brother Lucius, who, for the victory he obtained 
over that king, was ſurramed Aftaticvs, Our 
deipio, being returned to Rome, was accuſed by 
the tribunes of the people, of having taken money 
of antiochus to procure him a peace; and think- 
ing it unworthy of a man like himſelf to be pre- 


kat, and plead in his own defence, he went to | 
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| Liternum in Campaniz, and dicd there about the 


year 567. Though our tranflator has omitted it, 


| Lucretius in this place calls him belli fulmen, the 


thunderbolt of war! in which be ſhowed the way 
to Virgil, who, in Za. vi. ver. 482, calls both the 
Scipios Major and Minor, 


Duo ſulmina belli, 


Scipiadas. 


And to Cicero likewiſe, who, in his oration for 

Cornelius Balbus, ſpeaking of others of the Scipiatt 
family, ſays: “ Cum duo fulmina nuſtri imperit 
Cn. et P. Scipiones ſubite in Hiſpania ext incti oc- 
cidiſſent.“ And Dryden, in his tranſlation of this 
paſſage, was caretul not to omic the giving him 
that appellation : 


The Roman chief, the Carthaginian dread, Y' 

Scipio, the thunderbolt of war is dead, 

And, hike a common N by fate in 2 
led. 


The other was the ſon of — Paulus Mace- 
donicus, who was adopted into the Cornelian fa- 
mily by the ſon of Scipio Africanus Major, and 
called Pul:lius Cornelius Scipio Æmilianus: He 
took and utterly deſtroyed Carthage, in the third 
and laſt Punic war, and reduced Africa into the 
form of a Roman province; four which he tris» 
un-phed and gained the ſurname of Africanus 
Minor. "his laſt famed for his juſtice, as well as 
for his great knowledge in ihe art of war, whence 
the proverb, © Scipicne juitior et militarior: 
which we find in Tertullian's Apologet. chap. 2. 
Lucius Florus, ſpeaking of them ſays, „Fatale 
Africa nomen Scipiozum videbatur.” See more 
of them in Livy, Velleius Paterculus, Oroſius, 
Appian. de Bello Civil. Lucius Florus, Aurelius 
Victor, et Eutropius. 

Ver. 1c40. Hemer] Thus too Manilius, in the 
beginning of his ſecond book, is laviſh in the praiſe 
of Homer, and having mentioned the chief argu- 
ments of his poems, he concludes with a high cha- 
racer, and . him, The Fountain of all 
Poetry: 


Cujus ex ore profuſos 

Omnis poſteritas latices in carmina duxit, 
Amnemque in tenueis auſa eſt deducere 7ivos, 
Unius fœcunda bonis.———- 


Which Creech thus renders : 


From whoſe abundant ſpring, 

Succeeding poets draw the ſongs they ſing. 

From him they take, from him. adern 2 
themes ; 

And into little channels cut his ſtreams: 

Rich in his ſtore 


Ovid. Amor. Ib. iii. eleg. 8, to the 72 


à quo, ceu fonte perenni, 
Vatum Pieriis ora rigantur aquis. 


And Lonyginus, de Sublim. ſect. 13. ſays, that nc t 
o: ly Sterfichorus and Archilochus, but Herodotus 
the hiſtorian, and Plate the philolophcr, owe their 
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chief beauties to Homer. 
with good reaſon, ſpeaking of the inventors of 
arts and ſciences, ſays; 

A Quorum avus Homerus | 

S-eptra potitus eadem ſopituꝰ quiete ſt. 

Upon which our tranſlator expatiates; and this 
thought, What Troy,” &c. is taken from Wal- 
Jer. Dryden keeps cloſer to the original, and 
renders this paſſage thus: | 


The founders of invented arts are loſt ; 
And wits, who made eternity their boaſt : 
Where now is Homer who poſſeſs'd the throne ? 
Th' immortal work remains, the mortal author's 
gone. a TE 
Ver. 1044. Democritus] Of whom ſays Lucretius, 


& Sponte ſua letho caputobtulit obvius ipſe. Which | 


Hermippus in Laertius explains. When Democri- 
tus was worn out with age, and ſeemed to be near 
His death, his ſiſter was one day complaining to 
him, that if he ſhould chance to die i, 77 ray 9:o- 
£oGopiary ien (feſtivals in honour of Ceres), ſhe 
ſhopid nor be able to perform her vows to that 
goddeſs: but he bid her take heart, and bring 
him every day ſome warm Joaves of bread : by 
ſmelling to which he kept himſelf alive till that 
ſolemnity was at end : Now it Jaſted three days, 
and when they were paſt 2avTora]e 71 Biov 27907 - 
ahb. Diog. Laert. lib. ix. in Vit. Democ. And 
thus, to uſe the words of Dryden, 


Democritus, perceiving age invade, 

His body weaken'd, and his mind decay'd, 

Obey'd che ſummons with a cheerſul face; 

Made haſte to welcome death, and met him half 
the race, 


Of Democritus, ſce more, ver. 356 of this book; 
and ver. 335 of book iv. ; 

Ver. 1048. Fpicurus] Of whom ſee book i. ver. 
88, and the beginning of this book. Our poet here 
praiſes him, as far excelling all the other wiſe : and 
yet, ſays he, even he was forced to ſubmit to death: 


Though he in wit ſurpaſs'd mankind, as ſar 

As does the mid-day fun the midnight ſtar. 

Then thoy, Coſt thou diſdain to yield thy breath, 

Whoſe very life is little more than death ? | 

More than one half by lazy fleep poſſeſt ; 

And, when awake, thy foul but nods at beſt, 

Day-.dreams and ſickly thoughts revolving in 
thy breaſt. : 

Eternal troubles haunt thy anxious mind, 

Whoſe cauſe and cure thou never hop'ſt to find : 

But ſtill uncertain, with thyſelf at ftrife, 

Thou wander'ſt in the labyrinth of life. 


That ſtroke, ev'n Epicurus could not bar, { 


Dryd. 

Ver, 1059. The poet has taught before, that 
the ſear of death is the fountain from whence 
eeds all our uneaſineſs of mind: He now re- 
ſumes that ſubject, and in theſe twenty-ſix verſes, 
reaches, that the inconſtancy and inſtability of 
men proceed from no other cauſe. Uneaſy in 
town, they go into the country, but are reſtleſs 


Lucretius therefore 
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there, and ſtraight return to town ; they wiſh for 


things, which, when obtained, they lothe. Men 
in all conditions are oppreſſed with a load of cares 
and anxieties of mind, becauſe, wherever they go, 
they carry with them the fear of death, and all 
the uneaſy wiſhes and deſires that ſpring from 
it; but would they govern themſelves by the 
precepts of true philoſophy, that is to ſay, by the 
wiſe doctrine of Epicurus, they would learn that 
the ſoul is mortal, and every man would lay down 
the load that he feels ſo heavy. 


Oh! if the fooliſh race of man, who find 

A weight of cares till preſſing on their mind, 

Could find as well the cauſe of this unreſt, | 

And all this burden lodg'd within their breaſt, 

Sure they would change their courſe, not live as 
now, 

Uncertain what to wiſh, or what to vow : 

Uneaſy both in country and in town, 

They ſearch a place to lay their burden down : 

One, reſtleſs in his palace, walks ebroad, 

And vainly thinks to leave behind the load; 

But ſtraight returns; ſor he's as reſtlefs there, 

And finds there's no relief in open air : 

Another to his villa would retire, 

And ſpurs as hard as if it were on fire; 

No ſooner enter'd at his country door, 

But he begins to ſtretch, and yawn, and ſnore { 

Or ſeeks the city which he left before. 

Thus, ev'ry man o'erworks his weary will 

To ſhun himſelf, and to ſhake off his ill, 

The ſhaking fit returns, and hangs upon him 
ſtill ; 

No proſpe ct of repoſe, nor hope of eaſe ; 

The wretch is ignorant of his diſeaſe, 

Which known, would all his fruitleſs troubles 
ſpare, | 

For he would know the world not worth his care; 

Then would he ſearch more deeply for the caule, 

And fludy nature well, and vature's laws. 

For in this moment lies not the debate, 

But on our ſuture, fix'd, eternal ſtate; 

That never-changing ſtate which all muſt keep, 

Whom death has doom'd to everlaſting ſleep. 

| | Dryd 


Ver. 1085. Laſtly, He tells us, in theſe fifteen 
verſes, that it is a folly to fly from what we can- 
not avoid; and to be fo fond of life, even though 
we are ſure to meet with no new bleſſings, aud 
that the longer we live the more afllictions we 
ſhall undergo: 


Why are we then ſo ſond of mortal life, 

Beſet with dangers, and maintain'd with ftrife ? 

A life, which all our care can never fave, 

One ſate attends us, and one common grave. 

Beſides, we tread but a perpetual round, 

Ve ne'er ſtrike out, but beat the former ground, 

And the ſame maukiſh joys in the ſame track 
are found. | 

For fil! we think an abſent bleſſing beſt, 

Which cloys, and is no bleſſing when poſſeſt; 


| A new-ariſing wiſh expells it from the breaſt, 
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NOTES ON 


The fev'riſh thirſt of life increaſes till ; 

We call for more and more, and never have our 
fill 2 a 

Yet know not what to-morrow we ſhall try; 

What dregs of life in the laſt draught may lie. 


Ver. 1091. To this very purpoſe, Dryden, in 
the tragedy of Aurengezebe, after his inimitable 
manner : 


When I conſider life *tis all a cheat, 
Yet, fool'd with hope, men favour the deceit ; 
Truſt on, and think to-mofrow will repay; 
To-morrow's falſer than the former day, 
Lies more; and while it ſays we ſhall be bleſs'd 
With ſome new joys, cuts off what we poſſeſs'd. 
Strange coz nage! None would live paſt years 

again, 

Yet all hope comfort from what yet remain ; 
And from the, dregs of life think to receive 
What the firſt ſprightly running could not give. 
I'm tir'd with waiting for this chemic gold, 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. 


"er. 1094. Lucretius concludes this book with 
telling us, in theſe ſix verſes, that death is equally 
eternal and immortal, if it ſeize us to-day, or 
many ages hence: For, 


One moment from the length of death we gain; 
For all behind belongs to his eternal reign : 

When once the fates have cut the mortal thread; 
The man as much to all intefits is dead; 

Who dies to-day, and will as long be fo, 

As he who dy'd a thouſand years ago. 


Nor by the longeſt life we can attain 2 


ANIMADVERSION, ; 


BY WAY OP RECAPITULATION, ON THE THIRD 


BOOK OF LUCRETIUS. 


Wurn Lucretius diſputes of matter and its mo- 
tions, if you except only ſome of his aſſertions 
that are levelled againſt Providence, which of the 
philoſophers argues more rationally, or more per- 
tinently to his ſubjeRt ? But when he comes to 
reaſon of things removed from ſenſe, of the ſoul, 
and its faculties, no man is more weak, none 
more wide from the purpoſe. Let us but con. 
fider what a ſoul he has fabricated for himſelf : 
A ſubtle corporeal ſubſtance, compoſed of minute 
and voluble parts of wind, air, and heat, that are 
diffuſed through the whole body in ſuch. a man- 
ner as to be ſeparated from one another by very 
{mall intervals of ſpace, To theſe three he adds 
2 fourth, 1 know not what nameleſs thing, ex- 
iremely ſubtle, and moſt eaſy to be moved, which 
deing ſeated in the heart, is the principle of tenſe, 
and perceives the images that come from all 
things; and this is the perſe& and conſummate 
loul of the Epicureans. Now, let us imagine a 
ſpider in a box, that ſhe has ſpun ber web through 
the whole cavity of the box, and dwells herielf 
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in the middle of the web, then let us farther ima. 
gine, that ſome flies come into the web, and, 
being caught there, move the threads of it; at 
this motion, ſuppoſe the ſpider to be alarmed, 
that ſhe runs all over her web, catches the flies, 
and devours them : imagine all this, and you 
have ſo perfect a repreſentation of the Epicurean 
ſoul catching the «3A images, that nothing can 
be more like it. Are theſe diſcoveries worthy of 
a philoſopher ? | 

From ver. 92 to ver. 134, he ſufficiently proves, 
that the ſoul is not a harmony of the whole body. 
From thence to ver. 161, he, to no purpoſe, joins 
the mind, as a maſter, to that abject ſlave, the 
ſoul. I confeſs, that when the mind is ſhaken 
by any violent fear, the ſoul is diſturbed; ſo too 
when the harper trembles, the harp utters not 
true harmony, With like ſucceſs, he goes on to 
ver. 178, endeavouring to evince, that the ſoul 
is corporeal ; for he preſumes that to be certain, 
which he ought to prove by arguments to be ſo; 
and we may poſitively affirm, that there may be 
touch without body. 

Now, ſince he has not proved the ſoul to be 
corporeal, why need we trouble ourſelves about 
what he advances to ver. 224, concerning the te- 
nuity of it ? Yet we muſt allow that the poet has 
evidently demonſtrated that the particles of the 
ſoul, granting it tv be corporeal, muſt be both 
ſubtle and voluble; nor will we -contend with 
him concerning the compoſition of the ſoul to 
ver. 3&9. For he may as well ſay that the ſoul 
is compoſed of the ſeeds of air, vapour, and heat, 
as of the particles of any other matter. But by 
adding, ver. 232, to theſe three a fourth thingy 
that has no name, he confeſſes, that no kind of 
body can be conceived or thought of, that is, or 
can be, the principle of ſenſe. 

But he prudently commits the ſafety of this 
thin and ſubtle ſoul to the denſe and frrong body, 
to ver. 333: and then to ver. 355, he beſtows on 
the boay the faculty of perception : yet what is 
more fſooliſh ? what more remote from, and even 
repugnant to common ſenſe ? nay, what is leſs 
conſonant even to his own maxims and doctrine? 
For how can the body partake of ſenſe, ſince none 
of that fourth nameleſs thing helps to compoſe it ? 
Then, to ver. 379, he diſputes ſucceſsfully againſt 
Democritus, at leaſt I will not contradict him, 
not thinking it worth the while to examine whe- 
ther of their opinions is beſt, ſince both of them 
are abſurd. And as he but now gave the ſoul to 
the cuſtody of the body, ſo now to ver. 398, he 


interchangeably gives the guardianſhip of the 


body to the ſoul. And 1 envy neither of them 
their tuition. But let us examine the arguments 
by which he aſſaults the immortality of the ſoul 
itſelf. 

The firſt is from ver. 407. to ver. 428. And 
in this he divides and diſperſes this thin and ſubtle 
corporeal ſubſtauce, as he ſuppoſes that of the 
foul to be, and he has my leave to do ſo. Let 


the mind be corporeal, and though it be thick 
and compoſed of perplexed and intricate parti 


| 1 will allow it to be ſubject to diſſolution, 
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The ſecond argument, from ver. 428. to ver. 
240, the third from thence to ver. 456, and the 
fourth ſrom ver. 457. to ver. 469, prove nothing. 
For we do not in the leaſt perceive that the mind 


is born, grows, decays, and waxes old with the 


body. We perceive, indeed, that the body is 
horn, grows and decays; but we have no expe- 
rience of any increaſe or decreaſe in the mind. 
But, ſays he, the mind is not ſtrong in a child, 
and in the old it decays. And how does he prove 
this? Becauſe, ſays he, a child is fooliſh, and an 
old man doats. In like manner, place a very 

Ixilful workman in an engine, and let us ſuppoſe 
that ſome parts of that engine are too iff, others 
too limber. ſome worn away, others clouterly, it 
would be fooliſh in us to expect any due and re- 
gular motions of that engine, even though that 
moſt ſkilful artiſt took a great deal of pains, and 
employed his utmoſt art in working it. Beides, 
ſays he, the mind is ſaſceptible of cares and grief, 
and therefore muſt be ſubject to diſſolution. I 
ſuppoſe he means that it muſt be fo, for | cannot 
at preſent think of any other reaſon for that con- 
cluſion, becauſe grief is elſewhere ſaid to be pierc- 
ing, and cares devouring, “ quia luctus penetrans, 
et curæ edaces,” ſuch reaſoning is worthy of this 
mortal and carporcal foul. The ſame anſwer 
that ſolved the ſecond argument will ſolve the 
fourth. 

To the three following arguments, from ver. 
456. to ver. 505, Jet the phyſicians give an an- 
ſwer, if there be need of it. Let the legs ſtag- 
ger, the tongue faulter, and the eyes ſwim, what 
is all this to the ſoul? Let brawls and unmanly 
quarrels be the eſſect of drunkenneſs; what great 
matter is there in this either? For, though a 
player en the harp be ever fo ſkilful, yet if you 
untune his inſtrument, if you ſcrew ſome of the 
ſtrings up too high, and flacken others too much, 
let him touch them ever ſo artſully, they will at- 
ter only difcordant and unharmonious ſounds; 
though before they were thus diſordered and pat 
out of tune, they made the ſweeteſt harmony, 
And in the epileptic diſeaſe, a foul humour diſ- 
orders and diſturbs the organs, and thence pro- 
ceed thoſe boiſterous and unruly motions. 
| fince the diſcaſe aifects and weakens the organs 
only, what elſe does the phyſic relieve? The 
' ſeventh argument, from ver. 505. to ver. 524, aſ- 
ſerts, that, as a man dies limb by limb, ſo the 
ſoul too goes away, and dies by degrees, as if the 
limbs could not grow cold but the foul muſt grow 
cold likewiſe. Beſides, this argument ſuppoſes 
the ſoul to be corporeal, and diffuſed through the 
whole body, which, nevertheleſs, he has not yet 
proved, and I dare promiſe, no man ever will, 

The eighth argument, from ver. 524. to ver. 
532, is of no weight: For the foul has not the 
power and faculty of underſtavding, and of rea- 
ſoning, from any exterior thing, as the ear has 
that of hearing, and the eye that of ſeeing; but 
ſhe has it in herſelf, and of herſelf, and therefore 
it is no wonder, nor does it follow, that though 
the ear, ſeparated from the body, cannot hear, 
nor a ſeparated eye ſee ; the mind, ſeparated from 
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the body, cannot therefore perceive, underſtand, 
and reaſon. 

To the ninth argument, from ver. 533. to ver, 
557, this anſwer may be given: In like manner 
as when we ſee a ſoldier fighting with a ſword, or 
any other weapon, we do not fay, that without 
thoſe arms he could give no wounds, for he has 
hands beſides to ſtrike with ; ſo though the ſoul 
be clothed with members, as with : panoply, or 
complete ſuit of armour, and thus performs many 
ſunctions with corporeal organs, yet we cannot 
pretend that when ſhe has put off, as it were, that 
military array, ſhe has no function either of un. 
derſtanding or perception remaining. 

No man can allow any ſtrength to be in the 
tenth argument, from ver. 556. to ver. 567, unleſ 
he perceive that the ſoul is, 2s it were, the foun. 
cation of the whole animal, and that the body is 
leaſnned with ſoul, as with ſalt, that it may not 
ſtink and putrify. 

The eleventh argument, from ver. 365. to ver, 
$81, is nothing but a ſort of quibble, for the 
whole ſtreſs of it conſiſts in this, that the de fection 
of ſpirits, which we call a ſwoon, the Latins call 
«* animi deliquium,” a fainting of the mind. 

The two following arguments, from ver. 51. 
to ver. 596, deny that the ſoul can go whole out 
of the body, unleſs it be expired through th: 
jaws; nor is this in the leaſt abſurd, if the ſoul 
be corporeal : and they add farther, that the ſoul, 
fearing its future diſſolution, Icaves the body un. 
willingly, and with regret. To this Cato av. 
ſwers in Cicero: “ Quid quod ſapientiſſimus quiſ. 
que æquiſſimo animo moritur, ſtulti ſimus iniquil- 
limo? Nonne vobis videtur animus is, qui plus 
cernit et longius, videre ſe ad meliora proficiſci! 
He autem cajus obtuſior acies, non videre ? Equi- 
dem eſſeror ſtudio patres veſtros, quos colui et 
dilexi, videndi. Neque vero eos ſolum convenite 
aveo, ſed illos etiam de quibus audivi, et legi, et 
ipſe conſcripſi- Quo quidem me proficiſcentem 
haud ſcio quis facile retraxerit. Quod fi quis 
Deus mihi largiatur; ut ex hat ztate repuereſcam, 
et in cunis vagiam, valde recuſem: nec vero ve. 
lim, quaſi decurſo ſpatio, a calce ad carceres re- 
voceri.” What is the reaſou that a wiſe man dies 
with a ſedate and quiet mind, and a fool with 
the greateſt impatience and reludtancy? Do net 
you think that the ſoul of the wiſe man, whici 
fees moſt and fartheſt, diſcovers ſhe is going to 
a better world? And that the ſoul of the fool is 
dim ſighted, and ſees nothing of it ? For my part, 
{| burn with longing to ſee your fathers, whom | 
loved and honoured; nor do | deſire to met! 
them only, but others alſo, of whom I hare heard, 
and read, and writ, And were | gbing to them, 
| know not who it is ſhould eaſily perſuade me 
back. Nay, if any god would grant me the yri- 
vilege of becoming a child again, and to baw| in 
a cradle, | would abſolutely refuſe it, for, having 
run my race, | would not willingly go back to the 
ſtarting-poſt to run it over again. In the laſt place, 
they affirm, that the mind, becauſe, if we may be- 
lieve Epicurus, it is always ſeated in the heart d 
man, cannot remain ſaſe and whole out of toe 
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heart; as if birds, becauſe they are hatched in a 
neſt, cannot live out of it. 

The fourteenth argument, from ver. 506. to 
yer. 606, is of the fame piece with the others, 
and ſavours of vulgar ſtupidity to boot. Nor 
would the poet have been fo copious in explain- 
ing the fifteenth, from ver. 6c6. to ver. 640, if 
he had rightly underſtood animal motion, and 
the inſtruments that ſerve to make it. To the 
next, from ver. 64r. to ver. 649, let Plato and 
Pythagoras anſwer, for they only are concerned, 
The ſeventeenth and the eighteenth, from ver. 
649. to ver. 680, ſuppoſe the corporeal ſoul to be 
diffuſed through the whole body, and to be an- 
nexed to all its parts, than which nothing is more 
ſalſe, nothing more abſurd. It reſides in the 
head, like a prince in his throne, and there it go- 
verns. 

How trifling the obſervation he makes, from 
yer. 680. to ver. 709, is, will be obvious to every 
man who knows, and who has ſeen with his eyes, 
that worms, maggots, &c. are often bred in the 
earth, in plants, in cheeſe, &c. things altogether 
inanimate. 

Let ſuch as believe the tranſmigration of ſouls 
ſolve the difficulties which the poet raiſes againſt 
them, from ver. 709. to ver. 739. And then, as 
to what he alleges from ver. 739. to ver. 748, I 
will only ſay, that the ſoul would be a fool indeed 
if it did not deſire a briſk and vigorous body, and 
fly from one that is decrepit and worn out with 
age. Ot what he ſays, from ver. 749. to ver. 755, 
let them take care, if any ſuch are to be found, 
who think the abſurdities of Pythagoras worth a 
reply. And becauſe the three and twentieth ar- 
gument, from ver. 755. to ver. 770 is the ſame in 
effect with the thirteenth, it ſhall have no other 
anſwer but what that has had already. 
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770. to ver. 776, we ſay, that the moſt excellent 
philoſophers hitherto have not thought it incon- 
gruous and abſurd to join together a mortal and 
immortal being. And in oppoſition to what he 
urges, from ver. 776. to ver. 797, I will eſtabliſh 
a fourth kind of things, viz, incorporeal, immor- 
tal ſubſtances, and Epicurus will not have the 
confidence to deny them an exiſtence, ſince he 
himſelf has beſtowed on his gods immortality, 
and exemption from diſſolution. Laſtly, As to 
his ſix and twentieth argument, which is the laſt 
he brings againſt the immortality of the ſoul, we 
do not deny but that the mind is affected with 
piercing grief, and vexed with devouring cares; 
nor but that when the body is ſeized with cer. 
tain diſeaſes the mind cannot perform its due 
functions. But we ſtiffly deny the couſequerice he 
draws from thence, viz, that therefore the foul is 
mortal. | 

could here be more copious, and ſhow that 
Lucretius has to no purpoſe brought this heap of 
argument, ſince they are incapable of delivering 
us from the fear of death; for to men who abound 
in proſperity, and enjoy all the delights of life, 
what can be more calamitous than that death 
which is gięnris aig3fows, a privation of ſenſe : 
And to propoſe to the unfortunate and miſerable 
ſuch a death as will utterly deſtroy them, and 
thus put an end at once to them and their cala- 
mities together, would be the ſame thing as to 
propoſe ſhipwreck to a man toſt in a violent 
ſtorm, that by being plunged and drowned in the 
waves, he may, once for all, exempt himſelf from 
the dangers of the raging deep. And thus behold 
the mighty comfort which the doctrine of Epicu- 


rus affords us! Such a relief will ever be unwel- 


come, and hate ful to all pious and good men, and 


To his four and twentieth argument, from ver. 


thoſe pleaſing only to the impious, whom no phi- 
loſophy ought to avail, | 


BOOK J. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


. LucxeTIvs begins this fourth book, from ver. I. to ver. 30, with the ſame comparifon he brought 


in the firſt book, ver. 931, to give the mind of his Memniius ſome eaſe and reſpite from the crab- 
bedneſs of the ſubjzeE upon which he was then diſputing ; and he uſes it here again, to beſpeak as 
well the docility as the attention of his readers. II He propoſes the ſubject treated of in this book, 
which has a manifeſt connection with the former three: For having, in the firſt and ſecond hooks, 
taught at large what the principles of things are, and what their nature, how they differ from one 
av ther in figure, how they are moved, and how they create all other things; and having, in the 
third book, fully explained the nature of the mind and of the ſoul, as being the chief «.nd moſt ex- 
cellent of all created bodies, he very judicioufly, from ver. 29. to ver. 47, ſubjoins this other dif. 
putation concerning the ſenſation of a..imals, as well when they are awake, as when they are ſleep- 
ing, which, to uſe the expreſſion of Lucretius, is as much as to ſay, concerning the ſenſes of the 
mind as well as thoſe of the body. And, to carry on this diſputation the more regularly, he be- 


zins with the images of things, and warmly inſiſts, that all ſeuſation is made by them. Therefore, 

ill. from ver. 46. to ver. 115, he tcaches, that certain moſt tenuious and ſubtle images are conti- 

nually flowing from the ſurfaces of all bodies, that they fly to and fro in the air, but that, never- 

theleſs, they are inviſible, unleſs they be reflected upon the ſight from mirrors, or water. IV. 

Then, to ver. 127, he deſcribes the extreme tenuity of ſuch images, and from thence takes occa- 

fon to confirm the doctrine he taught in the firk book concerning the exiguity of his atoms. 
5 
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V. From ver. 126. to ver. 228, he diſtinguiſhes between two kinds of images; one of thuſe that of 
their own accord are bred in the clouds, which ſometimes repreſent the images of giants, ſometimes 
of mountains, and ſometimes of huge monſtrous beaſts; the other, of thoſe that fly off from the ſur. 
face of things, and are, as it were, the films or membranes of them. Lucretius calls them © exuvia 
rerum, and then teaches, that theſe © exuviz" are continually flowing from the ſurſace of all bo- 
dies, and that they are borne through the air with ſuch wonderous celerity that they eaſily outſtrip 
the ſwiftneſs even of the rays of the ſun. VI. Foraſmuch as the fight is accounted the firſt and 

. chief of all the ſenſes, he begins with it, and from ver. 227. to ver. 480, he teaches, that it proceeds 
from the incurſion and ſtriking of thoſe images upon the eyes, in like manner as the other ſenſes 


D 


are cauſed by corpuſcles that come from without to the ſeveral organs of ſenſation. Meanwhile, 
he explains all things that relate to the efficient cauſes of fight, and propoſes ſeveral problems touch. \ 
ing viſion, of which he gives the true reaſons and ſolutions, VII. But leſt any man ſhould take } 
etext, from the explication of theſe problems, to accuſe the ſenſes of deception or fallacy, he, at 4 
ge, aſſerts their dignity, from ver. 479. to ver. 5 36, and takes occaſion, by the way, to confute the 1 
ſcepties, but chiefly from ver. 479. to ver. 490, and at laſt lays it down as an indiſputable maxim, F 
that all truth is grounded on the certainty, and on the belief of the ſenſes. VIII. Having thus dif. I 
puted of ſight, he goes to work with the other ſenſes likewiſe, and from ver. 535. to ver. 622, 1 
. reaches, firſt, that voice and ſound are corporeal images, which ſtrike the ear, and are the cauſe of 
hearing. Then he explains the nature of voice, aud the manner of its ſormation, and gives a reaſon A 
why the ſame voice is heard by many perſons at once, tells what an echo is, and what cauſes it, 80 
IX. From ver. 621. to ver. 722, he gives inſtructions concerning ſavour and taſte, aud touching T 
odour and ſmell; namely, what ſavour and odour are, and why all do not perceive them; why the Sr 
- ſame food is ſweet to ſome and bitter to others; why one odour is more agreeable to one than it is 
to another ; and why the ſame voice ſtrikes a terror into ſome, and pleaſes, at leaſt does not fright A 
others. X. From ver. 721. to ver. 832, he treats of imagination, and cogitation, which, he ſays, W 
are made likewiſe by the ſame moſt ſubtle images of things preſenting themſelves to the mind. In * 
the next place, he propoſes and explains ſeveral problems relating to cogitation; why, for example, Tt 
we ſeem to fee, in our dreams, perſons who are dead; why the images of things ſeem to tarry with (F 
us while we are thinking of the things whoſe images they are; why any man thinks on a ſudden upon Fri 
whatever he will; why we ſeem to ourſelves to move in our dreams. XI. From ver. 831. to ver, Vn 
ges, he teaches, that the tongue, the eyes, the noſtrils, the ears, in a word, that all the organs of Th 
ſenſation were made before the uſe of them, quite contrary to what has happened in regard to all Th 
artificial things, the invention of which ſucceeded the foreſeen want and uſefulneſs of them. Ile 
gives the reaſon, likewiſe, why animals ſeek after their own meat and drink; why we move when- Na 
ever we pleaſe; and tells what it is that actuates and drives forward the maſs of our body. XII. Thi 
From ver. 904. to ver. 1036, he treats of ſleep, and of dreams; and teaches, in the firſt place, how The 
fleep is cauſed in us, and in all other animals; then he aſſigns ſeveral cauſes of different dreams; K 
and, falling at length upon the ſubject of venery, he diſputes, from ver. 1029 to the end of this book, Not 
of love, of barrenneſs, of ſruitfulueſs, &c. with more freedom of thought, and broadneſs of expreſ- Obl 
8 ſion, than perhaps ſome will allow to be fitting. But in ſubjects of ſuch nature, all philoſopher As ( 
; have been apt to indulge themſelves very much, and to aſſume greater liberties than it ſtrictly be. Thu 
comes them to take, : | | | — 
| | ; 
b f ret, I riſing feel poetic heats, . So ſince our method of philoſophy And 
And, now inſpir'd, trace o'er the muſes ſeats Seems harſh to ſome; fince moſt our maxim Who 
Untrodden yet. *Tis ſweet to viſit firſt {thirſt : fly; The 
Untouch'd and virgin ſtreams, and quench my | I thought it was the fitteſt way to dreſs Aud 
I joy to crop freſh flow'rs, and get a crown Theſe rigid principles in verſe might pleaſe; Th 
For new and rare inventions of my own ; With faucy ſweet'ning them, to bribe thy mind wah 
So noble, great, and gen'rous the deſign, To read my book, and lead it on to find — 
That none of all the mighty tuneful nine 5 The nature of the world, the riſe of things; 4. 
E'er grac'd a head of laurels like to mine. ) | And what vaſt profit too that knowledge —_ All 8 
For, firſt, | teach great things in lofty ſtrains, 10 | Now, ſince tis ſhowa what things firſt bodies mos 
And looſe men from religion's grievous chains. are, 30 The 
Next, though my ſubject's dark, my verſe is clear, | What diff 'rent forms, what various ſhapes they Thor. 
And ſweet, wich fancy flowing ev'ry where ; bear; (whole; ole 
And this deſign'd: For as phyſicians uſe, And how they move; how join to make one k Ho 
In giving children draughts of bitter juice, And what's the nature of the mind and foul; — CG 
To make them take it, tinge the cup with ſweet, | Of what compos'd ; how fate unlinks the chain, Which 
: To cheat the lip; this firſt they eager meet, And ſcatters it into its ſeeds again, fl x 
And then drink on, and take the bitter draught, | Next, for 'tis time, my muſe declares and ſings, * op 
And ſo are harmleſsly deceiv'd, not caught; [ What thoſe are we call images of things, ; cauſ 
For, by ſuch cheats, they get their ſtreugth, their TO Ho thin films, from bodies riſe in i 494th 
e, | ; 20 reams, 
Their vigour health, ad Laflle the diſeaſe. Play in che air, and dance upon the bears: 39 They a 
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By day theſe meet, and ſtrike our minds, and 
fright, (night: 

And ſhow pale ghoſts, and horrid ſhapes by 

Theſe break our fleep, theſe check our gay de- 
light, ] 

For ſure - airy ſouls get looſe, and fly, 

From hell's dark ſhades, nor flutter in our ſky : 

For what remains beyond the greedy urn, 

Since ſoul and body to their ſeeds return ? 

A ſtream of forms from ev'ry ſurface flows, 
Which maybe call'd the film or ſhell of thoſe : 
Becauſe they bear the ſhape, they ſhow the frame, 
And figure of the bodies, whence they came. 50 
Tue dulleſt may perceive, and know tis true; 
For bodies, big enough for ſenſe to view, 

Do often riſe : ſome more diffus'd and broke : 
Thus fire, thus heated wood ſtill breathe forth 


3 gin, 
And ſome more cloſe, and joir d; when * be- 
Some inſects ſeem to ſweat, and caſt their ſkin : 
The heifers caſt the membranes of their horns, 
Snakes leave their glitt'ring coats among the 
thorns, 


| Aglitt'ring coat, each tree, each buſh adorns. 


We ſee with pleaſure what we fled before, 

We handle now the ſcales, and fear no more. 

This proves that nun. rous trains of images 

(For why can theſe, and not more thin than theſe) 

From ev'ry ſurface flow. For firſt they lie 

Vachain'd, and looſe, and ready for our eye : 

They ſoon will flip, and till preſerve their frame, 

Their ancient form, and tell from whence they 

came, 

Nay more, they're thin, they on the ſurface play, 

Therefore few chains to break, few ſtops to 15 

Their courſe, or hinder when they fly away. 70 
For it is certain, that a num'rous ſtore, 

Not from the middle parts, as 'twas before 

Obſerv'd, but even from the ſurface riſe, 

As colours, often looſen'd, ſtrike our eyes. . 

Thus when pale curtains, or the deeper red 


'O'er all the ſpacious theatre are ſpread, 


Which mighty maſts, and ſlurdy pillars bear, 

And the looſe curtains wanton in the air, = 

Whole ſtreams of colours from the top do flow, 

The rays divide them in their paſſage through, 

And ſtain the ſcenes, and men, and gods be- 

low: | 81 

The more theſe curtains ſpread, the pleaſing dye 

Rides on the beams the more, and courts the eye: 

The gaudy colour ſpreads o'er ev'ry thing, 

All gay appear, each man a purple king. 

dince curtains then their looſen'd colours ſpread, 

vince they can paint the under ſcenes with red, 

Then ev'ry thing can ſend forth images: 

Thoſe fly from ſurfaces as well as theſe, 
'Tis certain then that ſubtle forms do lie 90 

And dance, and frolic in our lower ſky, 

"Which, ſingle, are too ſubtle for our eye. 
But now the odours, vapours, and thin ſmoke, 

ly ſcatter'd and confus'd, their order broke, 

Becauſe, whilſt they from outward parts do flow, 

And through ſtrait winding pores, and turnings 


go, ; 
They are diſorder'd in their paſſage through. 
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But now theſe ſubtle films of looſen'd dyes 
What can diſorder, as from things they riſe, 
Since each upon the utmolt ſurface lies ? 
Thus forms, which glaſs, which limpid ſtreams 
reſtore,, © 101 
Bearing that ſhape, that dye, the body wore, 
Muft be compos'd of fleeting images 


That riſe from things: For why with 

cale | Feheſe? 

Can theſe forms riſe, than ſome more thin than 
that 


Then there are ſubtle ſhapes, like thoſe 
{ſtreams 

Or glaſs reſtores on the returning beams; 

lu figure like; but airy, thin, and light, 

And ſingle each, too ſubtle for our ſight: 

Yet coming thick, and in a num'rous train, ITS 

Refle-ted trom the poliſh'd ſpecular plain, 

Can 1nake us ſee; and that's the reaſon why 

The forms return again, in ſhape and dye 

So like the things, and pleaſe the curious eyes. 
Next learn how ſubtle, and how thin theſe 


are. ; 

Firſt, then, ſince ſeeds of things are finer far 

Than thoſe that firſt begin to diſappear. 

But now to clear this, to confirm the more mn. 
The ſubtleneſs of ſeeds, explain'd before, f 
And add new reaſons to the former ſtore; 1203 
How many animals, whoſe middle part 

The ſharpeſt eye, with all the help of art, - 

Can't ſee ? Dull art may throw her glaſſes by: 
How ſubtle then the guts, the heart, the eye? 
How thin each little member of the whole? 
How infinitely ſmall the ſeeds that frame the 

ſou] ? ic 
But more -. | 

Opopanax, or rue, that ſtrikes the noſe 

With ſtrongeſt ſmells, or others, like to thoſe, 

If ſhaken, thouſand parts do fly from thence, - 

A thouland ways; but weak, nor move the ſenſe. 
And yet how ſubtle, if compar'd with theſe 13t 
How thin, what nothings are the images ? 

How vaſt the diſproportion *twixt theſe two? 
Tis more than thought can think, than words 

can ſhow. | 
But now, beſides theſe ſubtle forms that rear - 
From bodies, thouſand new are fram'd in air, 
Faſhion'd by chance; and theſe when borne on 
high, 

Still change their ſhapes, and wanton in the ſæy: 
Then join'd in various forms, grow thick and 
move 
Like clouds combin'd, and darken all above: 140 
Hence prodigies ; hence ſome gigantic war, 
Marſhall'd in th' air, looks dreadful from afar, 
And ſhadows all: Hence mountains ſeem to fly: 
And ſcatter'd rocks cut thro' the wounded ſæy: 
Hence other clouds do frightful ſtreatners ſhow ; 
We ſtare, amaz'd, and wonder at below. Fo 
Next learn 
How foon theſe forms fly off, how ſwift they 
riſe ; N 
For ſomething ſtill on ev'ry ſurface lies, 
Juſt ready to depart, and ſtrike our eyes. 
This, when on rate and thin compoſures toſt, 


For inſtance, clouds, 963 enters, and is loſt, 
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It breaks on rocks and woods; they ne'er reſtore 
The forms, the image then appears no more: 
But if *tis thrown on denſe, and ſmooth, as glaſs, 
It muſt return; thoſe things it cannot paſs, = 
As clothes; nor break, becauſe the thing's polite ; 
Hence forms return from ſuch, and pleaſe the 
fight : 
And hence the poliſt'd glaſs, whate'er you place 
Before, as ſwift as thought, returns the face: 
Which proves that num'rous trains of forms 
| aroſe, 160 

And ſuch as the reflecting mirror ſtows, 
Thin ſubtle images, all like to thoſe, 
Each moment ſpring ; and hence 'tis juſtly ſaid, 
Their riſe is quick; theſe forms are quickly made; 

As num'rous rays muſt ev'ry miaute flow 
From the ſun's orb, to keep all fall of light below; 
So num'rous images from things muſt rear, 
Each minute riſe, and wander through the air : 
Becauſe let haſty hands the mirror place, 169 . 


This way, or that; yet ſtill we view the face, 
The colour, ſhape, returning from the glaſs. 

So often, when the heav'ns, ſerene and bright, 
Look, gay, and clear, and ſmile with gaudy light; 
A horrid cloud ſtraight hides its glorious face, 
As if the ſhades of hell had left their place, 
And fill'd the vaulted ſkies: ſo thick the night! 
So dark the clouds appear, fo much affright ! 
And yet how ſubtle, if compar'd with theſe, 
How thin, what nothings are the images ? 

How vaſt the diſproportion 'twixt theſe two! 180 

*Tis more than thought can think, than words 
can ſhow. 

Now next, how faſt they move, how quick 

they fly, | 

Parting with ſwifteſt wings the yielding ſky : 

How they outſtrip dull time where'er they go, 

How quick, how ſwift they are in paſſing thro'; 

In few, but ſweeteſt numbers, muſe rehearſe : 

My few ſhall far exceed more num'rous verſe. 

Thus dying ſwans, tho? ſhort, yet tuneful voice, 

Is more delightful than a world of noiſe. 

- Firſt, then; experience tells, that thin, and light, 
Ard ſubtle things are fit ſor haſty flight: 191 
Suc*i is the ray, the vapour of the ſun ; t 
How ſwift its race! *Tis finiſh'd when begun: 
For they are thin contextures : almoſt ſeed ; 

And cut the parted air with greateſt ſpecd; 
No lets to ſtop, but when one part is gone, 
Another flows and drives the former on: 
The rays {till rife in a continued ſtream, 
The ſoll'wing laſhes on the lazy beam: 
So far their reaſon holds: the airy race 200 
Of images muſt paſs a mighty ſpace, 
Each point of time: For firſt, ſome force behind 
Still drives chem on t* outſtrip the ling*ring wind; 
Their texture is ſo thin, their frame lo rare, 
That they can freely enter any where, 
And even penetrate the middle air. 

Beſides; if theſe compoſures from above 
So ſwiftly through the lower region move; 
If in one point of time the glorious ray 209 
Swiftly deſcends, and ſhows approaching day; 
From heaven to earth can take its haſty flight, 
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If this ſo ſwift, than ſwifrer thoſe that lay 
On ſurfaces of things, which nought could ſtay ; 
No ſtops could hinder as they fly away : 

They larger ſpace in that ſhort time muſt fly, 
While the ſun's lazy beams creep through our (ky, 
Another inſtance of their ſwiſtneſs thus. 

In bowls of water ſet abroad by night, 

We know that ſtars do ſhed their feeble light ; 

So quick the glorious ray deſcends from far, 221 

And we look downward to behold the ſtar : 

Which ſhows the images, with eager haſte, 

From heav'n reach diſtant earth; they move fo 
faſt, 

Before the ſingle preſent now is paſt. 

Slow time admires, and knows not what to call 

The motion, having no account ſo ſmall. 

Thus then theſe images, that ſtrike our eyes, 
And make us ſee, from real things muſt riſe, 
Thus odours riſe from gums; a gentle breeze 230 
From rivers flow; and from the neighb' ring ſeas 
Sharp falts ariſe, and fret the ſhores around : 
Thus all the air is fill'd with murm'ring ſound: + 
And whilſt we walk the ſtrand, and, pleas'd te 

view 
The wanton; waves, or ſqueeze, or mingle rue, 
Or ſalt, or bitter taſtes our tongue ſurprile : 
8o certain ' tis that ſubtle parts ariſe | 
From all, and wander in the lower ſkies : 
Uheſe never ceaſe to flow, becauſe the ear, 239 
And eyes, and noſe, ſtill ſmell, or fee, or hear. 

So fee! by night, our touch will ſoon betray 
The ſhape, like that the ſight beheld by day. 
Thus then the cauſe, whence touch and fight 

muſt riſe 
Is one: the ſame aſſects the hands and eyes, 
For, thus, if, when 'tis dark, we feel a ſquare, 
Vhe touch informs what ſhape the thing does 
bear; 25 
What is it makes us ſee the like hy day, 
But the ſquare image riding on the ray. 
Therefore theſe images are cauſe of fight : 
All would be dark without them, and all hid in 
night, 255 

But now theſe images, theſe ſubtle ſtreams 
Are ſcatter'd all around, on all the beams: 

And therefore whereſoc'er we turn our eye, 
(In that alone the pow'r of ſight does lie) 
Theſe images appear, and quickly ſhow 

The colour, ſhape, and tell the diſtance too, 

For theſe ariſing from the object ſeen, 

Drive forward all the air that lies between: 
This ſtream of air unto the eyes does flow, 

And gently grates the ball and paſſes thro' : 266 
This ſhows the diſtance 
For as the ſtream of air, that peſſes by, a 5 


4s long, or ſhort; as that does ſtrike the eye, 
So far, or near, the objects ſeem to lie. 

All this is quickly done; at once we view 
The diſtant thing, and know the diſtance too. 
But more; no wonder that the eye deſeries 
The things themſelves, altho* the forms that 


Are ſingle; far too ſubtle for our eyes. [rile, 
For winds moleſt, cold makes the members 
ſmart ; £79 


And gild the diſtant globe with gaudy light; | 


{ 


And yet what ſenſe perceives each ſingle part? 


> 


25 
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What ſenſe each atom of the cold and wind? 
None feel the ſingle force, but all conjoin'sd : 
Then we perceive the ſtroke, when pains com- 
mence ; 

As if external force did wound the ſenſe; 
In flints we preſs the utmoſt parts alone, ; 
Yet feel not that: that is to touch unknown; 
We feel the inward hardneſs of the ſtone. 

Now learn; V Il ſing why each reflected face 
Is ſeen, as if remov'd beyond the glaſs; 280 
For ſo it ſeems : As when the hind'ring door 
Impriſons up the longing eye no more: 


O'er objects, plac'd without, to take its flight, 
View all around, and revel with delight. 

The object then by double air is ſhown; 

The air, that lies within the gate, is one: 

And then the gate itſelf is plac'd between, 
Then th' outward air, and then the object ſeen. 
Thus when the image of the glaſs does riſe, 290 
And makes its paſſage forward to our eyes, 

It drives before it all the air between ; 

So that is felt before the glaſs is ſeen : 

And when we ſee the poliſh'd ſpecular plain; 
Our form flies to it, and returns again; 
Still driving on the air that lies between; 

$o that is felt before the face is ſeen : | 


. But, open'd wide, permits the eager ſight, [ 


And that's the cauſe, why each returning face 


Seems far remov d, and plac'd beyond the glaſs. 
But more; returning forms, that reach the 
ſight, | 300 
Tranſpoſe the parts, and turn the left to right. 
Becauſe the forms, that ſtrike the poliſh d plain 
Are not reſtor'd the ſame, unchang'd again ; 
But ſtriking ſtrong, are turn'd a diff 'rent way. 
This inſtance clears it : Take a form of clay 
Not yet grown dry, and daſh it on a feat 
Now if the form's entire, the front retreat, 
And come behind, the parts preſerve their ſite ; 
The right will ſeem the left, the left the right. 
Beſides; returning forms do often paſs, 310 
Ard fly from one into another glaſs. 
Thus from one ſingle thing theſe plains reſtore 
Six images, and often ten, or more. | 
Thus let the thing be hid i' the fartheft cell; 
Yet place the plains by art, and ſet them well, 
The flitting images to all will come, 
And all the thing appear in ev'ry room. plain, 
But more; the ſhapes tranſpos'd by th' former 
Which paſs to others; there are turn'd again, 
But convex ylaſſes ſhow the bodies fite, 320 


- Reſtoring left as left, and right as right: 
" Becauſe the image is reflected twice, 


From glaſs to glaſs, and after ſtrikes our eyes; 
Or elſe 'tis turn'd about; for that the face 
Is turn'd about as it does backward paſs, 5 
We learn ev'n from the figure of the glaſs, 
But farther on: the image ſeems to wait 
On all our ſteps, and imitate our gait. 
For when we move and leave ſome parts o' thi 


laſs, | 
The 10 thus left no more return the face; . 330 
For nature does by ſteady laws ordain, 
That when a form comes on, and turns again, | 
The lines make equal angles with the plain. 
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I! be fight a fulgid object hates, and flies: 


The ſun ev'n blinds the bold and prying eyes, 

Becauſe the rays are ſtrong, and ſwiftly fly, 

And with repeated ſtrokes diſturb the eye. 

Through pure and unreſiſting air they fall, 

And break the texture of the injur'd ball. 

Beſides, all objects that are glaring bright, 340 

Do hurt and burn the eye, and ſpoil the ſight z 

For flames a thouſand hurtful parts contain, 

Which ſtrike the tender eye, and raiſe a pain. 
Beſides, whatever jaundice eyes do view, 

Look pale as well as thoſe, and yellow toe. 

For lurid parts fly off with nimble wings, 

And meet the diſtant coming forms of things; 

And others lurk within the eyes, and ſeize, 

And (tain with pale the ent'ring images. 349 
Mere: though orr eyes are all enclos'd in night 

They ſee thoſe objects that are plac'd in light; 

Becauſe, though firſt the nearer darker air 

Creeps ev'n into the eyes, and ſettles there; 

Straight comes with vig'rous force the ſhining 

ray 


Cleanſes the pores, and drives the ſhades away; 


For, tis more ſubtle, and more ſtrong than they. 
When this has cleans'd and open'd ev'ry pore, 
Which the dark heavy air had ſtopp'd beſore, 
The forms of things come in: they ſwiftly fly, 


But now, when we ourſc]ves are in the light, 
The ohjeRts in the dark ne er move our ſight ; 
Becauſe a thicker air does ftill come on; 

A darker as the former dark is gone, 

And ſtops rhe pores ; and thus no forms can riſe, 
None move and find a paſſage to our eyes. 

Now farther : *tis by ſure experience found, 
A ſquare when ſeen at diſtance ſeems a round; 
Becauſe all angles ſeem when ſeen from far, 
Obtuſe, or rather not at all appear. 370 
For through the flitting air all forms that ly © 
Are ſtruck and blunted in the lower ſky, 
And ſo grow weak, and never move the eye: 
S0 all the angles hid, the things appear 
All round, though each may be a perfect ſquare 1 
Vet not like perfect rounds, and ſeen hen near. 
And ſhadows ſeem to move, to turn and ſtay 

As bodies do; and ſervilely obey. 

Now how can air, only depriv'd of light, 

(For ſhadow is no more; a ſudden night) 380 
On all the members various motions wait, 

And curn, and imitate her body's gait ? 

But thus it happens, when we walk by day, 

Our bodies ſtop the paſſage of the ray; 

But when we leave the place, they further flow, 
And their warm kiſſes on the earth beſtow. 

And thus the ſhadow ſeems to move. bend 

As bodies do, and all their walk attend; 

For {till new rays ſpring from che giori ous ſun, 
The former dying when their race is run: 390 
And, therefore, earth is ſoon depriv'd of light, 
And rays as foon come on and chaſe the night ; : 
The negro darkneſs waſh'd becomes a white. 
| And yet, here's no deception of the eye, 


For *tis its office only to deſery, 
Or how, or in what place the ſhadow is; 


lt muſt not paſs the narrow I ol this: 


411 


And ſtrike, and raiſe a motion in the eye, 360 


422 
But if the ſhadows are the ſame or no; 
Whether they die; or as the body go, 
»Tis not the office of the eye to know: 
*Tis reaſon's office that; for that's deſign'd 
Things nature, and philoſophy to find; 
Ther, fix not on the eye the failures of the mind. 

Thus ſhips, though driv'n by a proſperous gale, 
$eem fix'd to ſailors; thoſe ſeem under fail 
That lie at anchor ſafe; and all admire, 
As they row by, to fee the rocks retire, 

Thus ſters ſeem faſten'd to the ſteady pole, 
Though all with daily conſtant motion roll; 409 
Yet they, when they have climb'd the tedious caſt, 
Paſs through the ſky, and headlong fall to welt. 
And fo the ſun aud moon feem fix'd above, 

Yet ſure experience tells us that they move. 

And rocks it ſeas that proudly raiſe their head, 
Thouph far digoin'd, though royal navies ſpread 
Their fil« between; yet, if from diſtance ſhown, 
They ſeem an iſland all combin'd in one. 

Soso boys that whirl around, then ceaſe to move, 
Think all che pillars dance and roofs above: 
So ſtrong the thought, they dread the tott'ring 
wall, i 420 
And fear the roof will cruſh them with the fall. 
Thus when kind nature ſhows her infant-day, 

And the new ſun peeps forth with trembling ray, 

nd loth or fearful to begin the race, 

ks o'er the mountains with a bluſhing face ; 

"That hill o'er which the humble beams appear 


Scorthing with neighb'ring flames is often ner | 


And we might touch the ſun if we were there. 
When yet the real ſpace is vaſtly wide 429 
Great tracts of land, and many a ſwelling tide, 1 
The diſtant ſun and that near hill divide. 

Thus little puddles that in ſtreets do lie, 
Though ſcarce inch deep, admit the ſearching 


eye, 
Ss ales = large a ſpace as earth from ſky. 

Thus when in rapid ſtreams my horfe has ſtood, 
And | look*d downward on the rolling flood; 
Though he ſtood ſtill, I thought he did divide ). 
The headlong ſtreams, and ſtrive againſt the / 

tide ; 
And all things ſeem'd to move on ev'ry fide. 

Thus courts, though equal wide, yet ſeem to 

bend, 
And grow more narrow at the diſtant end : 
The roof deprefs'd, the ſides ſcem join'd in one, 
The weary'd ſight loſt in a darkſome cone. 
The {un to ſailors ſeems from ſea to rife, 

And ſet: for they ſee only ſeas and ſkies. 

All whieh does feem t* oppoſe, and to commence 
Strong proofs againſt the certainty of ſenſe. 
Thus ignorants, when plac'd on ſteady ſhores, 
Think fechle ſhips are row'd with broken oars, | 
The rudder*s ſhatter'd, and the planks appear, 
And they are loth to truſt their ſafety there; 451 
Becauſe that part which lies above the flood, 
Seems firm and ſtraight, and regular, and good, 
But that b ow ſeems broke; and, turning up, 
Aſcends u and reaches near the top. 


And en by night the clouds are whirl'd above, 
The nic n and g litt'r ing ſtars do ſeem to move, 
As driven forward by a ſecret force, 

A diffrent way from their own nat'ral courſe, - 
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If any preſſes underneath his eyes, 
Straight all the objects doubled ſeem te riſe! 
Two lamps appear when only one is brought, 
His wealth feems doubled, and he's rich in 

thought ; 

Each man appears increas'd in form and grace, 
Almoit Geryon, with a double face. 

And, laſtly, when the eyes with ſleep oppreſt, 
And all the body lies diſſolv'd in reſt; 
The members ſeem awake and vig'rous ſtill, 
Now o'er a plain, now flood, or ſhady hill, 469 
They ſeem to move; and, ev'n in darkeſt night, 
They think they ſee the ſun diffuſe his light. 


| They fee him chaſe the frighted ſhades away, 
And clear a paſſage for approaching day: 


They ſeem to hear a voice, though all around 
Deep filence ſtands, nor bears the weakeſt ſound, 
Ten thouſand ſvch appear; ten thouſand foes 

To certainty of ſenſe, and, all oppoſe 
In vain; not ſenſe, but judgment 'tis miſtakes, 
And fancy'd things ſor real objects takes. 479 
He that ſays nothing can be known, o'erthrows 
His own opinion; for he nothing knows, 
So knows not that: what need of long diſpute | 
Theſe maxims kill themſelves, themſelves conſute, 
But grant this might be known, and that he knew; 
Yet ſince he has diſcover'd nothing true, 
What mark or what criterion then can ſhow, 
Or tell what tis to know, or not to know? 
Or how could he, what truth, what falſehood 
learn ? | 
How, what was doubt, what certainty, diſcern ? 
From ſenſe all truth and certainty infer; 490 
In vain ſome ſtrive to prove that ſenſe can err: 
For that which would convince, which would op- 
: oſe 
The Kale, muſt be ſurer far than thoſe. 
Now, what is more to be believ'd than ſenſe? 
I; falſe and erring reaſon rais'd from thence ? 
Errors in parent ſenſe can reaſon ſhow ? 
Errors which ſhe from ſcaſe alone can know? ; 
And thus if ſenſe be falſe, then reaſon too is ſo. 
nat, can the ears convince the eyes? Can thoſe 
Convince the hand, the palate, or the noſe? 500 
Yell them, whene'er they err, whene'er they 
mils, 
And give falſe notions? A fond fancy this! 
For each.a proper uſe and pow'r enjoys; 
A. proper object ev'ry ſenſe employs. 
Thus heat and cold and other qualities 
Aﬀec& the touch, while colours ſtrike the eyes, 
Odours the ſmell, favours the taſte; but none 
Invades another's right, uſurps his throne, ; 
Alive at peace, contented with their own; 
Therefore, from what the other ſenſes ſhow, 519 
In vain we (eek to prove one ſenſe untrue; 
Or from itſelf 
For ſtill we muſt an equal credit give 
To each; and all muſt equally believe. 
' is truth whate'er the ſenſes do declare; 5 


Though reaſon cannot tell thee why a ſquare 
Should ſeem a perſe& round when ſeen from far. 
Better aſſign a falſe, than this pretence 

Should overthrow the certainty of ſenſe ; N 
Queſtion its truth, rather than that ſhould fall, 
Ou which depends our ſafety, life, our all. 5 zt 
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For now, not only reaſon is o'erthrown, 
Unleſs we truſt our ſenſe, but life is gone. 
For how can man avoid the bad, or choofe 
What's good for life, unleſs they follow thoſe ? 
Therefore, thoſe pompous reaſons ſome afford 
Againſt our ſenſe, are empty and abſurd. 
But, laſtly, as in building, if the line 
Be not exact and ſtraight, the rule decline; { 
Or level falſe, how vain is the deſign ' 530 
Uneven, an ili-ſhap'd, and tott'ring wall : 
Muſt riſe, this part muſt fink, that part muſt rat þ 
Becauſe the rules were falſe, that faſhion'd all. 
Thus reaſon's rules are falſe, if all commeace, 
And riſe from failing and from erring ſenſe. 
But now my mute, how proper objects pleaſe 
The other ſenſes, ſing, tis told with eaſe : 
Firſt then, we ſounds, and voice, and noiſes hear, 
When ſeeds of found come in and ſtrike the ear, 
All ſound is body; for with painful force 540 
It moves the ſenſe, when with an eager courſe 
t (crapes the jaws, and makes the ſpeaker hoarſe. 
The crowding ſeeds of found that ſtrive to go 
Through narrow nerves, grate them in paſſing 
through : 
'Tis certain then that voice which thus can wound, 
ls all material; body ev'ry ſound, 
Beſides, tis known to talk a tedious day, 
How much it weakens, what it takes away 
From all the nerves; how all the powers decay £ 
But chiefly, if *tis loud, and ſpoke with noiſe ; 
And, therefore, little bodies frame the voice, 551 
Becaule the ſpeaker loſes of his own, 
His weakneſs tells him many parts are gone. 
But more; the harſhneſs in a voice proceeds 
from rough; the ſweetneſs from the ſmoother 
ſceds. | 
Nor are the figures of the ſeeds alike, [ſtrike, 
Which from the grave and murm'ring trumpet 
To thoſe of dying ſwans, whoſe lateſt breath 
lu mournful ſtrains laments approaching death. 
Thus voice, when riſing from the lungs, it 
breaks 560 
Through jaws and lips, and all the paſſion ſpeaks, 
The tongue forms into words with curious art; 
The tongue and lips do faſhion ev'ry part. 
And therefore, if the ſpeaker be but near, 
| diſtance fit, you may diſtinctly hear 
Eich word, each air; becauſe it keeps the frame 
| firſt receiv d; its figure ſtill the ſame. 
aut if the ſpace be great, through all the air 
The found may fly diffus'd, and periſh there: 
and therefore, though we hear a murm'ring noiſe, 
No words : the air confounds and breaks the 
voice. | $71 
Beſides, one ſentence when pronounc'd aloud 
5 ſtrong - lung d criers, fills the liſt'ning crowd, 
breaks into many, for it ſtrikes them all, 
To ev'ry ſingle ear it tells the tale. 
bit ſome parts of the voice that miſs the ear, 
j through the air diffus'd, and periſh there. 
*me ftrike on ſolid buildings; and reſtor'd, 
Ning back again the image of the word: ; 
is ſhows thee why, whilſt men through caves 
bs and groves, 580 
pil their loſt friends, or mourn unhappy loves, 
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The pitying rocks, the groaning caves return 


Their fad complaints gain, and ſeem to mourn. 


This ali obſerve, and I myſelf have known 

Both rocks and hills return fix words for one. 

The dancing words from hill to hill rebound, 

They all receive, and all reſtore the ſound. 

The vulgar 2nd the neighbours think, and tell 

That there the nymphs and fauns and fatyrs 
dwell; | 589 

And that their wanton ſport, their loud delight 

Breaks through the quiet ſilence of the night: 

There muſic's ſofteſt airs fill all te plains, 

And mighty Pan delights the lift 'ning ſwains : 

The goat-fac'd Pan, whoſe flocks ſecurely feed, 

With long-hung lip he blows his oaten reed. 

The horn'd, the hall-beaſt god, when. briſk and 
gay, [play. 

With pine- leaſs crown'd, provokes the ſwains to 

Ten thouſand ſuch romants the vulgar tell, 

Perhaps leſt men ſhould think the gods will veen 

In towns alone, and ſcorn their plains and cell: 

Or ſomewhat ; for man, credulous and vain, 60T 
Delights to hear ſtrange things, delights to feign. 
Nor is it ſtrange, that things which {till deny 
An eaſy paſſage to the ſharpeſt eye, [ come, 
Through ſuch the ſmalleſt voice and ſound can 

As when we whiſper in a well clos'd room; 
Voice can paſs crooked pores; but rays refle&, 
Unleſs the pores be open; all direct, 

and ev'ry paſſage ſtrait as tis in glaſs, 
Through which all ſorts of ſpecies freely paſs. 
Beſides, we know voices and ſounds divide, 
And ſcatter through the air on ev'ry fide; 
One breaks to many, as in darkeſt nights, 

One ſhaken ſpark will make a thouſand lights. 
And therefore, all the num'rous voids around 
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.Receive the voice, and each is fill'd with ſound : 


But now the viſive rays ſcarce e er decline, 

They ſtill proceed by the exacteſt line; 5 

So ſounds oan paſs where never ray can ſhine. 

But yet ſuch ſounds before they reach the ear, 620 

Grow weak, and we for words ſoft murmurs hear. 
We taſte, that's ſoon explain'd, when favours 

wrung | tongue; 

From meats by cruſhing teeth, immerſe the 

When juices flowing from the tender meat 

(The tender food oppreſs'd does ſeem to ſweat) 

Bedew the palate; when they ſpread all o'er 

The ſpongy tongue, and ſtand in ev'ry pore. 

Theſe juices, if their ſeeds be round and ſmooth, | 

Tickle, ſeem ſwee: and pleaſing to the mouth; 

But if the ſeeds be rough as they deſcend, 630 

Fhey hurt the nerves, ſcem bitter and offend. 

The ſavours pleaſe within the mouth alone; 

For when the food's deſcended farther down, 

We taſte no more, and all the pleaſure's gone. F 

So when *tis in the veins, when ev'ry pore ' 

Is fill'd, we feel not, we are plea®'d no more, 

And thus it matters not what forts of food 

Increaſe the limbs, and make the fleſh and blood, 

If 'tis digetlive, if for ſtomach good. 639 
Now [I'll explain why different ſorts of meat 

Pleaſe diff rent men. Why that which one will eat, 

Another lothes. Why things yield ſweet repaſt 


| To one, but bitter to another taſte. 
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Nay more: fo vaſt the difference is, what proves 

Srong poiſon unto one, another lov-s, 

And eats, and lives. Thus hemlock juice prevails, 

And kills a man; but fattens goats and quai!s. 

To know the cauſe ef this, come ſearch thy mind, 

Some ſcatter'd notions muſt remain behind, 649 

And look how ſtrongly former reaſon ſhow, 

That things, that bodies are compos'sd and grow 

From various ſeeds, their mixture various too. 

Beſides, as animals in outward ſize 

And frame are various; ſeeds trom whence they 
riſe, : [ſprings 

Have various ſhapes; from diff rent ſhapes there 

An equal difference in the pores of things; 

So ſome are great, ſome ſmall, and others ſquare, 

Or round, or polygons, or angular ; 

For as the ſhapes are various that compoſe 

The frame, ſo are the pores; their ſhapes depend 

| on thoſe. 660 

It follows then, 

That when one object yields a ſweet repaſt 

To one, but bitter to another taſte; N 

He that accounts it ſweet, perceives the ſmooth 

Round parts that tickle, and that pleaſe the mouth ; 

But he that thinks it bitter, rough alone 

And hooks does feel: the ſmooth glide gently 
down : 

But thoſe with pointed hooks as they deſcend, 

Strike through, and lance the organ, and offend. 

' Theſe rules apply'd, each ſingle caſe explain: 

For inſtance ; when a man is torn with pain, 671 

Whether from inbred gall the fever came, 

Or putrid air begot the hurtful lame; 

The organ's chang'd, ſo thoſe which pleas'd be- 
fore, 

Are lothſome now, now they delight no more; 

Their figures diſagree with ev'ry pore. | 

But thoſe do moſt agree, thoſe fit the part 

Which fret the injur'd nerves, and cauſe a ſmart : 

For, as I ſaid before, ſeeds rough and fmooth ? 


Lie hid in ev'ry thing, in honey both, 680 
Or to offend, or to delight the mouth. 

Now next for ſmell. 
Firſt, then, 'tis certain ſtreams of odours riſe 
From ev'ry thing; but for their diffrent ſize 
And figures, they do diff rently agree 

To animals. Thus honey ſtrikes the bee; 
Though far remov'd, the vulture ſmells the ſlain; 
The hound with faithful noſe purſues the train; 
And geeſe, Rome's ſaviours once, perceive a 


man, 
Thus beaſts preſerve their lives, they know their 
food 690 


By ſmell; and fly the bad, and chooſe the good. 
Odours are dull, and thoſe of ſwifteſt wings, 

Not to propoſe the images of things, 

Scarce fly ſo far as feeble ſounds; but toſs'd 

By angry winds, in flitting air are loſt. 

For firſt, the pleaſing odour ſlowly flows 

From inmoſt parts: for that it comes from thoſe, 

Ev'n common ſenſe aſſures; for heat, or preſs, 

Or bruiſe, or break the gums, the ſmells increaſe. 

In parts are greater far than parts of voice, 708 

(This makes its flight more ow and ſhort than 

noiſe), | 


| From living centaurs; never nature knew, 


| The ablcut dead, and think the image true: 760 


| 


Becauſe through walls it cannot freely go, 
Though ſounds can find an eaſy paſſage through, 
And thus tis hard to find an object out 

By ſmell alone, but we muſt trace about, 

Becauſe the odours, wand'ring in the air, 

Grow dull and weak, and loſe their briſkneſs there, 
Nor quickly lead us to the thing that's ſought ; 
And therefore hounds are often at a fault. 

Not only ſounds and taſtes, but images 719 
And colours, diff rent eyes offend and pleaſe. 
Thus when the cocks call forth the morning 

light, 
The fierceſt lions cannot bear the fight, 
Their courage ſinks, and they prepare for flight, 
For ſubtle pointed particles that lie 
In cocks, ſent forth, offend the lion's eye; 
Theſe pains ſtraight force him turn his head and 
A | 


y. 
Yet theſe hurt not out eyes, they cauſe no pain; 
For they ne'er enter, or return again 719 
Through proper pores; and ſo the ſkin preſerves 
Her texture whole; they never lance the nerves, 
Now farther (my delight). my muſe will ſhow 
What things do move the mind, and whence they 
flow. 
Firſt, then, thin images fill all the air, 
Thouſands on ev'ry fide. and wander there. 
Theſe, as they meet, in various dance will twine, 
As threads of gold, or ſubtle ſpider's line: 
For they are thin; for they are ſubtler far 
Than fineſt things that to the fight appear. 929 ( 
Theſe paſs the limbs; no narrow pores controul ; 
They enter through, and ſtrike the airy ſoul. 
Hence 'tis, we think we ſee, and hence we dread 
Centaurs and Scyllas, Cerberus' monſtrous hea: 
And many empty ſhadows of the dead. 
For various images fly ev'ry where; [air 
Some riſe from things; and fome are form'd in 
By chance ; and ſome from theſe combin'd ap- 
pear. 
The image of a centaur never flew 


Nor bred ſuch animals. But, when by chance 
An image of a man in various dance, 741 
Did meet a horſe, they both combin'd in one: 
And thus all monſtrous images are ſhown. 
Theſe airy images, extremely thin, 
Paſs through the limbs, and ſtrike the ſoul with 
1 
They move with eaſe, the ſoul is apt to move 
And take impreſſion from the weakeſt ſhove. 
That thus 'tis done is certain : 
Becauſe the objects ſtill appear the ſame 
To mind and eye, in colour and in franie 3\ 450 
But now the eye receives ſome thin refin'd 
And ſubtle forms: fo likewiſe muſt the mind; 
For 'twixt theſe two this only diff® rence lies, 
The mind ſees finer objects than the eyes. 
Thus often while the body lies oppreſs'd 
With heavy fleep, the mind ſeems loos'd from 
reſt ; 
Becauſe thoſe images do ſtrike and ſhake 
The airy ſoul, as when we were awake : 
The ſtroke's ſo lively, that we think we view 
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OF THE NATURE OF THINGS. 
And ſtrikes the fancy. Thus the form that came 


Bound up by ſleep ; for by the ſenſe alone, 
Fancy'd from real, true from falſe is known. 
Beſides, the mem'ry ſleeps, and reſt does ſeize 
That ruling pow'r, and charms it into eaſe; 
It lies unactive, dull, nor can controul 
The errors of the mind, nor tell the ſoul flieve, 
That they are dead, whom her vain thoughts be- 
From cheating images to ſee alive. [ſeem 
Beſides, no wonder that theſe forms ſhould 
To move; as often as in vig*rous dream 771 
They ſeem to dance; for when the firſt is gone, 
And ſtraight another riſes, ſtraight comes on, 
The former's ſite ſeems chang d, tis quickly 
done. 
So ſwift, ſo num'rous are the forms that riſe, 
So quickly come, ſo vaſt the new ſupplies ! 
A thouſand weighty queries more remain, 5 


This cheat muſt be, becauſe the ſenſe is gone, ; 


Ten thouſand more, all which we muſt explain, 

Ten thouſand more, or elſe our ſearch is vain. 
Firſt, then: 'tis aſk'd, why men with ſo much 

ceaſe, f 780 

Can think on any object what they pleaſe ? 

For what? Are ſtill th' obedient forms at hand, 

And wait on our imperious will's command ? 

And ſtraight preſent whate'er the will defires, 

Whether tis heav'n, or earth, or ſea, or fires, 

Wars, ſenates, battles, fights, of pomp, and ſtate ? 

Does nature theſe, as ſhe commands, create! 

Since fix'd in one, one conſtant place, the mind 

Can think on various things of diff*rent kind. 

And why the images, with wanton pace, 790 
Can ſeem to move and dance ? Why's ev'ry grace 
And meaſure kept? Why do they claſp their arms, 
And toſs their legs, and ſhow a thouſand charms? 
What, have theſe wantons {k1l}, they thus delight 
To ſhow their fairy tricks, and dance by night ? 

The reaſon is, each part, each ſingle now 
Of running time, as reaſon ſeems to ſhow, 

Has num'rous parts; and fo, in ſhorteſt ſpace, 
Ten thouſand forms may fly through ev'ry place, 
Diff rent and various; here and there may rove, 
So num rous are they, and ſo ſwift they move. 

But ſince theſe forms are ſubtle and refin'd, 802 
They are too thin to be perceiv'd by mind; 

Unleſs ſhe ſet herſelf te think and pry, 
Contracting cloſe her intellectual oye. 

But this not done, the flecting images, 

Unſeen, unthought on, and unheeded, ceaſe: 

And when ſhe ſeeks to know, contracted cloſe, 
She pries upon the thin, and therefore knows. 
Thus when the curious eye deſigns to view 810 
An object ſubtle, and refin'd, and new, 

Unleſs contracted cloſe ſhe ſtrictly pries; 

In vain ſhe ſtrives, the object ſcapes the eyes. 
Nay, ev'n in plaineſt things, unleſs the mind 
Takes heed, unleſs ſhe ſets herſelf to ſind; 

The thing no more 1s ſeen, no more below d, 
Than if the moſt obſcure and far remove. 
What wonder, then, if mind the reſt ſnould loſe, 
And only wha: ſhe ſtrives to know ſhe knows ? 

(Beſides, the mind oft thinks ſmall objects great, 
And thus ſhe leads herſelf into a cheat). 821 

And often too, a form of diff*rent kind 


From what it ſcem'd before, aſſects the mind, 
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A man before, is chang'd; in diff rent frame 

Preſents a woman new to our embrace; 

Or ſhows ſome other change in age or face. 

Vet tis not ſtrange, that monſtrous forms com- 
mence 

In fancy, when ſoſt ſleep has jull'd the ſenſe 

And mem'ry, ſo that neither can controul 830 

The erring thoughts; neither direct the foul. 

But now avoid their groſs miſtake, who teach 
The limbs were made for work; a uſe for each. 
The eyes deſign'd to fee, the tongue to talk, 

The legs made firong, and knit to feet to walk; 
The arms fram'd long and firm, the ſervile hands 


To work, as health requires, or life commands; 


And ſo of all the reſt, whate'er they feign, 
Whate'er they teach is nonſenſe all, and vain. 
For proper uſes were deſign'd for none; 
But allzthe members fram'd, each made his own. 
No light before the eye, no ſpeech was found 
Before the tongue, before the ears no ſound; 

In ſhort, the working ſeeds each limb create 
Before its uſe, fo 'tis not fram'd for that. 

We knew to fight before the help of art, 

To bruiſe and wound before we fram'd a dart; 
And nature taught us to avoid a wound, 

Before the uſe of arms and ſhields was found. 
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Before beds were, v'n nature threw us down 830 


Fo reſt : we drank before a cup was known. 
Theſe various things convenience did produce, 
We thought them fit, and made them for our uſe. 
Thus theſe, and thus our limbs, and ſenſes too, 5 


Were ſorm'd before that any mind did know 


What oftice *twas that they were fit to do. 
Therefore, tis ſond to think that theſe began, 
For proper uſes made, beſtow'd on man. 
What wonder is't that bodies aſk for meat? 
That nature prompts an animal to cat ? 
For I have taught before, how thouſand ways 
Small parts fly off, and ev'ry thing decays : 
But more from lab'ring animals retreat, 
More inward parts fly off in breath and ſweat z 
And ſo the body waſtes, and nature fails, 
The ſtrength decays, and grief and pain prevails. 
And therefore, meat's requir'd, a new ſupply, 
To fill the places of the parts that die, - 
Recruit the ſtrength, al'ay the ſurious pain, 
And (top each gaping nerve, each hungry vein. 
The cooling drink to ev'ry part retreats, 871 
That wants the moiſture, and the num'rous heats 
That burn and fire the ſtomach, fly before 
The coming cold, and we are ſcorch'd no more. 
Thus drinks deſcend, and thus they waſh away 
Ficrce thirſt. Thus meats do hunger's force allay. 
And next I'll ing, why men can move, can run 
Whene'er they pleaſe ; what force the members ong 
What move the dull unactive weight, and bear 
The load about: you with attention hear. 880 
Firſt then, the ſubtle form's extremely thin, 
Paſs through the limbs, and ſtrike the mind 
within : 
That makes the will ; for none pretends to do, 
None ſtrives to act but what the mind does knows 
Now what the mind perceives, it only ſees 
By chin and very ſubtle images. 
H h i 
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So when the active mind deſigns to move 
From place to place, it gives the ſoul a ſhove; 
The ſoul ſpread o'er the limbs, ('tis quickly 
done, 889 
For ſoul and mind are join'd, and make up one) 
That ſtrikes the limbs, {4 all is carry'd on. 
But more than this; the body then grows rare, 
The pores are open, and the flitting air, { 
As tis in motion ſtill, muſt enter there: - 
This 8 o'er all, and both theſe things com- 
bin'd, , 
Force on the limbs, as ſhips both oars ard wind. 
Nor is it ſtrange ſuch little parts ſhould ſhove 
The heavy maſs of limbs, and make them move, 
And turn.them ; for unſeen and ſubtle gales 899 
Drive forward heavy ſhips with lab'ring fails; 
And yet, when theſe ruſh on with mighty ſorce, 
One hand may turn the helm and change the 
courſe : 
And engines, pullies too, with eaſe can rear 
The greateſt weights, and ſnake them in the air. 
Next, how ſoft ſleep o'er all ſpreads thouglitleſs 
rell, 
And frees from anxious cares the troubled breaſt; 
In few, but ſweereſt numbers, muſe, rehearle, 
My few ſhall far exceed more num'rous verſe. 
Thus dying ſwans, though ſhort, yet tuneful voice, 
Is more delightful than a world of noiſe. 910 
. You entertain my words with willing mind, 
And liſt ning ears; leſt what my muſe delign'd 
Should ſeem abſurd, impoſſible to be, 
And truth be lighted, while the fauit's in thee 
And wilful blindneſs will not let thee ſee. 
When the divided ſoul flics part abroad, 
And part oppreſs'd with an unuſual load, 
Retiring backward, cloſely Jurks within, 
Then fleep comes on, and flumbers then begin : 
For then the limbs grow weak, ſoſt reſt does ſeize 


On all the nerves, they lie diſſolv'd in caſe. 921 


For ſince ſenſe riſes from the mind alone, 

And all the ſenſe is loſt as ſleep comes on: 

Since heavy ſleep can ſtop, dull reſt controul 

The ſenſe, it muſt divide and break the ſoul, 

Some parts mult fly away, but ſome muſt keep 

Their ſeats within; elſe twould be death, not 
ſleep. 

For then = ſubtle atoms of the mind, 

No little ſubſtance would be left behind; 

As ſparks in aſhes, which might well compoſe, 930 

The ſenſe reſtor'd as flames ariſe from thoſe, 

But now I'll ſing what 'tis that breaks the ſoul, 
What ſpreads enfeebling reſt o'er all the whole; 
And why the bodies lie diffolv'd in caſe : 

Great things! You carefully attend to theſe. 

Firſt, then, the ſurfaces of things muſt bear 
The conſtant impulſe of the neighb'ring air, 
Still vex'd, ſtill troubled with external blows, 
And, therefore, ſhells, or rinds, or films calle 
Or ſkin, or hair, on ev'ry body grows : 940 
A our breath when drawn in that ſhort 

ay, 
Grates off ſome inward parts, and bears away, { 
Iu its return again, its conquer'd prey. 2 
Since, then, our limbs receive, and fince they bear 


Theſe ſirokes within, without, ard cv'ry where ; ; 
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Since ſome creep threugh the pores, and firive to 
breed 

Conſuſion there, and diſunite the ſeed ; 

The bedy's ſtrength muſt fail, by juſt degrees, 

Its vigour weaken'd by enfeebling eaſe: _ : 

Some ſouls they drive away, and ſome they preſs, 


Drive deeper in, and ſhut in cloſe receſs : 951 
Some parts, ſpread o'er the limbs, no more 
combine, 


Nor with the reſt in friendly motion join: 

For nature ſtops the paſſages between. 

Now ſince the atoms diff rent ways are toſt, 

And loſe their uſual courſe, their ſenſe is loſt : 

And when that prop is gone, the lids muſt fall, 

The limbs grow dull, and weakneſs ſpread o'er all. 
Thus after meals we ſleep, becauſe the food, 


| Spread through the veius, and mingled with the 


blood, 960 
Does only what the air was wont to do; 
For that does preſs the ſoul, and break it too. 
So, after Jabour, or with toil opprels'd, 
Or bellies full, we take the ſounder reſt : 
For then the atoms of the mind.retreat 
The farther in, and take the deeper feat : 


And thoſe within to diſtant ſpaces roll 
More ſcatter'd, and divided o'cr the whole. 
But more; what {iudics pleaſe, what moſt 


delight, 976 
And fill mens thoughts, they dream them o'er 
at night. 


The lawyers plead, make Jaws, the ſoldiers fight, 

The merchants dream of ſtorms, they hear them 
roar, 0 

And often ſhipwreck'd, leap or ſwim to ſhore: 

I thin) of nature's pow'rs, my mind purſues 

Her works; and, even in {lcep, invokes a muſe : 

And other ftudics too, which entertain [gain. 

Mens waking thoughts, they dream them o'cr a- 

Thus they, who with continued ſport and play, 

Make the dull troubleſome time haſte away, 90 

Ihe objeQs, though remov'd, yet leave behind 

Some lecret tracts, and paſſage through the 
mand, 

And fit for images of the ſame kind : 

Before their waking eyes thoſe ſports appear; 


— 


They ſee the wantons dance, and ſeem to hear 

The ſpeaking ſtrings breathe forth the ſofteſt air. 

The ſame companions ſtill, the ſame delight, 

And the ſame painted ſcenes {till pleaſe the fight ; 

So ſtrong is uſe, ſuch cuſtom's pow'r confels'd ; 

And not in thoughtful man alone, but beaſt: 990 
For often fleepirg racers pant and ſweat, 

Breathe ſhort, as if they ran their ſecond heat; 

As if, the barrier down, with eager pace | 

They ſtretch'd, and were contending for the race: 
And often hounds, when ſleep has clos'd their 

eyes, | 

Will toſs and tumble, and attempt to riſe: 

They open often, often ſnuff the air, 

As if they preſs'd the footſteps of the deer; 

And, ſometimes wak'd, purſuc their fancy'd 


Prey, | 999% 
The fancy'd deer, that ſeems to run away, 


| Till quite awak'd, the follow'd ſhapes dgcay- 


Aud more fly off, more ſubſtance cf the foul, P | 
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And ſoſter curs, that lie and ſleep at home, Which often are purſu'd by following care, 

Will often rouſe, and walk about the room, [ Diſtracting thoughts, and often deep deſpair, 

And bark, as if they ſaw ſome ſtrangers come. Nay, though the pleaſing object is remov'd, 


But now from images, whoſe forms compriſe * | Though we no longer view the thing belov'd, 1060 
Rough rinciples, the frightfol dreams arile ; Yet forms attend: or if we chance to bear 
Thus birds will ſtart, and ſeek the woods by Her name, love enters with it at the ear. : 
night, But 'twill be wiſe and prudent to remove g 
Whene er the fancy'd hawk appears in ſight, And baniſh all incentives unto love: 


Whene'er they ſee his wing, or hear un fight. And let thy age, thy vig'rous youth, be thrown , 
But ſeeds that raiſe herov: thoug', 5 in men, 1010 On all in common, not reſerv'd for one: 


Ev'n ſuch are often rais'd in dreauis; for then For that breeds cares and fears; that fond diſ- 

They fight, are taken captive, and rebel; _ K 

They ſhout and groan, as if the victor fell: Thoſe raging pains, if nouriſh'd, will increaſe : 

Some ſtrive, ſome weep, ſome ſigh; and oft a- | Unleſs you fancy ev'ry one you view, 
fraid, « Revel in love, and cure old wounds by new. 1070 

Purſu'd or torn by beaſts, cry out for aid: Nor do they miſs the joy who love diſdain, 

Some talk of ſtate affairs, and ſome betray But rather take the ſweet without the pain: 


The plots their treach'rons minds had form'd by Nay, they have greater ſweets, while lovers arms 


day | Shall claſp their dears, while they behold their 

Some fly from following death ; and others, thrown | charms, | [ploy'd, 

From lofty pinnacles, fink headlong dowa; Straight doubts ariſe, their careleſs mind's em- 

But waking, though they know themſclves a- Which ſweets muſt firſt be rifl'd, which enjoy'd: a 

bus d, 5 1020 | What they deſir'd they hurt, and midſt the hliſa 

Yet are their pow'rs, their ſpirits ſo confus'd, Raite pain ; and often, with a furious kiſs, 
They lie half. dead in deep amaze, remain They wound the balmy lip : this they endure, 

Thoughtleſs, and ſcarce recover ſenſe again. Becauſe the joy's not perfect, 'tis not pure. 1030 
Others, when thirſty, fancy purling ſtreams, But ftill fome ſting remains, ſome fierce deſire 


Ll 


Sit down, and quaff the river off in dreams. To i*.rt whatever 'twas that rais'd the fire : 


[ The youth, by Morpheus chain'd with veſſels | But yet the pains are few, they quickly ceaſe; 
, full The mix'd delight does make the hurt the leſs. 


Dreaming he's near ſome ſink, or lazy pool, Perhaps they hope that ſhe that ſtruck, the ſame 

: A briny flood diſcharges from his veins, ; Can heal; that ſhe that rais'd, can ſtop the flame, 

t And the rich Aſian quilt and bedding ſtains.] Fond fancy this in love ! We ne'er give o'er; | 
And thoſe whoſe blood boils high, whom vig- | The more we know and have, we wiſh the more. 

"rous age 1039 "Tis true, becauſe the meat and drink's con- 

Has fill'd with ſeed, and fir'd with luſtful rage, vey'd 

If pleaſing dreams preſent a beauteous face, To proper veſſels; thirſt and hunger's ſtay'd. rogo 
. How hot his blood, how eager to embrace; But now from beauty, now from forms that pleaſe, 
1 Nay oft, as in the fury of the joy, | What comes, but thin and empty images? 
| The flowing ſeed pollutes the am'rous boy, Ev'n ſuch as he enjoys, that drinks in dreams; 

0 [Then firſt our ſeed begins its buty rage, His thirſt increaſes *midſt the fancy'd ſtreams. 

When ſtrength confirms our limbs with rip ning So love deludes poor men ; their cov'tous eyes 

age: What long, what frequent ſights can ſatisfy ? 

For other matters other things do move; What from the tender limbs, with wanton play, 

But human feed, the object which we love: And am*rnus touch, poor lovers bring away? 

This, when prepar'd, at firſt does bear freſh Nay, ev'n in the embrace, whilſt both employ 

grace 1040 | Their ſtrength ; and bodics feel th coming joy; 

From ev'ry limb, as it the whole does trace, Though then they twine, and bill like loving 

To certain fibres, ſtill it ders obtain 4 * doves, 1101 
t: About the procreative parts to reign : Though ardent breathings fire each other's loves; 

Eurag'd the region wells; a will does breed, In vain! fond fools, they cannot mix their ſouls, 
90 Where luſt directe, there to project he ſeed: Although they ſeem to try; in am' rous rolls; 

The mind provokes the turgid nerves to move So ſtrictly twin'd, till all their pow'rs decay, 

Tow'rds that dear idol, whence ſhe drank her love: And the lcole airy pleafure flips away: 

For moſtly all receive the wound; and there +7 Then a ſhort pauſe ltetween, and then returns 
te: The blood beats high, from whence our ſmart The-ame fierce luſt, the ſame. fierce fury burns; 
er we bear, ; Whilſt they both ſeek, whilſt they both wiſh to 

And roſy ſtreams guſh on the charming foe, if have | 

near,] oo Whate'er their wanton fancies, wanton wiſhes 
Love riſes then, when, from a beauteous face, crave; 1110 
dome pleaſing forms provoke us to embrace; For this no cure, for this no help is found; 

d Thoſe bawds to Juſt, when with a tickling art They waſte and periſh by a fecret wound, , 
90 They gather turgent ſeed from ev'ry part, Beſides, they waſte their ſtrength, their vigour 
And then provoke it: Then rife fierce deſires; kill, A — 

Th: lever burns with ſtrong, but pleaſing fires; And live poor ſlaves unto 33 will- 

viz 


a 
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Þebts they contract apace, their moncy flies: 
Their fame, their houour too, grows ſick, and dies. 


Rich ſhoes, and jewels, ſet in gold, adorn | 
The feet; the richeſt purple veſts are worn. 
The wealth, their fathers toil'd, and fought to gain, 
Now buys a coat, a mitre, or a chair. 1120 
Great ſhows and ſports are made, and royal ſcaſts, 
Where choiceſt meats and wines provoke th 

| gueſts : : 
Where gawdy tapeſtry, and odours ſpread 


- O'er all the room, and crowns grace ev'ry head: 


In vain: for ſtill ſome bitter thought deſtroys 


His fancy'd mirth, and poiſous all his joys. 


[Firſt, guilty conſcience does the mirror bring; 
n ſharp remorſe ſhoots out her angry ſting; 

nd anxious thoughts, within themſelves at itrife, 
Upbraid the long mis-ſpent luxurious life.] 1130 
Perhaps ſome doubtſul word torments his mind, 
Sinks deep, and wounds, and leaves a ſting be- 

daind. 

Perhaps he thinks his miſtreſs' wanton eyes 
Gloat on his friend, perhaps faint ſmiles he ſpies. 

Such miſchiefs happen ev'n in proſp'rous love: 
But thuſe, that croſs and adverſe paſſion prove, 
Thoſe wretched lovers met ten thouſand more, 
Ten thouſand ſcarce can meaſure the vaſt ſtore, 
So obvious all, that with the ſtricteſt care 
*Tis good to keep my rules, and ſnun the ſoa -; 
*Tis caſier to avoid, than break the chain, 1141 
When once entrapp'd, or be redeem'd again; \ 
The nets are ſtrong, and we may ſtrive in van. 

Vet, though ſecurely caught, you may be free 

Again, unle(s you are reſolv'd to be 
A trifling flave ; and from your thoughts remove 


The faults in mind and face of her you love: 


For often men, quite blind by fond deſire, 

Firſt think their loves great beauties, then ad- 
mire; 

Their pow'rful working fancy till ſupplies —— 3 


Wich borrow'd ſhapes, and flattering diſguiſe, 


The meaner beauties great neceſſities. 
Hence tis, that ugly things, in fancy'd dreſs, 


Scem gay, look fair to lovers eyes, and pleaſe. 


The black ſeems brown, the naſty, negligent ; 
Owl-ey'd, like Pallas, and my heart's content: 
The little dwarf is pretty, grace all v'er ; 
The vaſt, ſurpriſing ; and we muſt adore; 1158 
'The ftamm'ring liſps; the lover thinks he hears 
The broken ſounds breath'd forth in ſofteſt airs ; 
She's modeſt if ſhe's dumb, and nought can ſay; 
The fierce and prattling thing is briik and gay; 
She's thin, if hectic, and but one remove : 
From death; the meagre is my lender love: 

The great and ſwelling breaſt like Ceres is; 


The big and 8 a very kiſs. 


Ten thouſand ſuch: But grant the ſweeteſt face, 
Grant each part lovely, grant each part a grace, 

et others £qual beauties do enjoy, 
Yet we have liv'd before without this toy : 1170 
Yet ſhe is baſe; yet ſhe perfumes, to hide 
Her nat'ral ſmel}, her maids on ev'ry fide { 
Stand off, and ſmile, atd waggiſhly deride. 

Nay, though a lover, When deny'd the bliſs, 
Stands 1e and waits, and warms with ſoft' ning 


- — 


| 


The leſs obdurate gate; though then he pours 

His ointments op, and crowns the gates wi 
flowers; g f 

Yet, when admitted; when no longer coy, 

The Miſs provokes the eager fool to joy: 

Then ev'ry thing offends, he fancies none; 1180 

But ſeeks ſome fit excuſes to be gone : 


Then he forgets the ſtories he deſign'd; 


No tells how much her coldnets vex'd his 
mind, [kind? 
Nor ſighs, and why, my dear, was you un- 
Then grieves he gave to * that awful love, 
He only vow'd to the great pow'rs above. 
And this our Miſſes know, and ſtrive to hide 


Their faults from thoſe (the cov'ring's decent 


pride) 
Whom they would cheat, and bind to an amour; 
Though foul behind, they look all bright be- 
fore; | 11 
In vain; for thou canſt underſtand the cheat, 
Diſcover, know their wiles and groſs deceit, 
Nay, it ſhe's free, if not deſigns to vex, 
Nor croſs thy courtſhip, or thy thoughts pep 
She'll ſhow the common failures of her fex. 
Nor always do they feign the ſweets of love, 
When round the panting youth their pliant limbs 
they move; : ; 
And cling, and heave, and moiſten ev'ry kiſs; 
They often ſhare, and more than ſhare the bliſs; 
From ev'ry part, even to their inmoſt ſoul, 1200 


They feel the trickling joys, and run with vigour * 


to the goal, 
Stirr'd with the ſame impetuous defire, 
Birds, beaſts, and lierds, and mares their males re« 
uire; 
dads the throbbing nature in their veins 
Provokes them to aſſuage their kindly pains : 
The luſty leap th* expecting female ſtands, 
By mutual heat compell'd to mutual bands. 
Thus dogs with lolling tongues by love are ty'd; 
Nor ſhouting boys, nor blows, their union can 
divide : 
At either end they ſtrive the link to loaſe; 
In vain; for ſtronger Venus holds the nooſe. 
Which never would thoſe wretched lovers do, 
But that the common heats of love they know ; 
The pleafure therefore muſt be ſhar'd in com- 
mon too.] 
The child ſtill bears the form, whoſe ſeed pre- 
vails, 
If mother's, her's, if father's, then the male's: 
But thoſe, that ſhow a part of either face, 
Are made of Teed, whole friendly pow'rs em- 
brace ; [the maſs, 
When neither this nor that prevails, and forms 
And oft with joy indulgent father's view'd 1220 
The grandfire's image in their fons renew'd: 
Becauſe the little maſs of ſeed remains 
Entire, and whole within the father's veins, 
Which from the grandfire fell : this Venus takes, 
Of this a likeneſs in the ſhapes ſhe makes; 
She imitate» the grandfire's voice, or hair, 
His ſmile or ſome peculiar grace, and air: 
For theſe on proper ſeeds depend, and riſe 


1210 


| From proper ſhapes, as well as hands or eyes, 


, 


e 
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The male's, and female's ſeed agree to make 1230 | And thick with thin, and thin with thick ſhould 
1 The tender young, of both the young partake ; zoin, £ 
But yet that ſex the young reſembles moſt, 8o to produce and propagate the line. 
That has more pow'rful ſeed, more vig'rous luſt. | Of ſuch concernment too is drink and food, 
Nor do the gods decree, nor thoughts em- T' iucraſſate or attenuate the blood. 
. ploy, 1 Of like importance is the polture too, . 
Which mortal ſhall, which ſhall not get a boy, In which the genial feat of love we do : 
As ſome helieve ; and therefore ſacrifice, For as the females of the four foot kind 1270 
While clouds of incenſe from the altars riſe ; | Receive the leapings of their males behind, 
Make vows, and pray'rs, temples and altars build, | So the good wives with lows uplifted high, © 
To pleaſe the angry gods, and beg a child: , | And leaning on their hands, the fruitful Groke 
Fond fooling this, to court the pow'rs above, 1240 may try: 
They fit at eaſe, and never mind our love. For in that poſture they will beſt conceive; 
But male and female, though they oft em- Not when, ſupinely laid, they friſk and heave 2 
at | brace, ' For active motions only break the blow, 
In vain endeavour to increaſe their race, And more of ſtrumpets than of wives they 
I If cither's ſeeds too ſubtle, thin, and fine ; how: [liquors flow. 
e- Or elſe too groſs, and dull for that deſign; When anſw'ring ſtroke with ſtroke the mingled A 
0 For if too thin, the veſſels ne er retain Endearments cager, and too brifk a bound 
The ſeed receiv'd; it ſtraight flows out again, 5 Throw off the ploughſhare from the furrow's 
And all the kind endeavour is in vain. | ground : | 1280 
But if too groſs and dull, it moves but flow, But common harlots in conjunction heave, | 
And little pores refuſe to let it through: 1259 | Becauſe tis leſs their buſineſs to conceive, 
Or it lies ſullen there, unfit to breed, Than to delight, and to provoke the deed; 
Nor kindly mixes with the female ſced ; | A trick which honeſt wives but little need. 
by For all not fit with all Thus ſome do prove Nor is it from the gods, or Cupid's dart, 
Unfruitful, after many years of love; That many a homely woman takes the heart; © 
Though they have often prov'd the nuptial joy, | But wives, well-humour'd, dutiful and chaſte, : 
| And ſtrove but all in vain to get a boy: And clean, will hold their wand'ring huſbands 
00 Yet by a ſecond huſband's apt embrace, faſt; | laſt 
ur * They quickly bear a fair and num'rous race, | Such are the links of love, and fuch a love will 
And the decaying families increaſe. For what remains, long habitude and ufe 1298 
They ſee their ſons grow. ſtrong with youthful | Will kindneſs in domeſtic bands produce: | 
re rage, 1260 | For cuſtom will a ſtrong impreſſi n leave; 
The joy and comfort of their feeble age. Hard bodies, which the lighteſt ſtroke receive, 
So much it does impart, that ſeed with ſeed In length of time will moulder and decay; 
ghould of the kindly mixture make the breed; | Aud ſtones with drops of rain are waſh'd away. 
; C————=—@====p=d | — 
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15 NOTES ON BOOK IV, 
N ver. 1. Tur firſt twenty · nine verſes of this book, | 5. v. 677. where, ſpeaking of them after their | 
; in which the poet invites the attention of his | transformation, he ſays, | 1 
re- Memmius, or any other reader, are in Book 1 | 


1.931, where you may conſult our notes upon | Nunc quoque in alitibus ſacundia priſca remanſit, 
them. Some blame Lucretius for this long repe- | Kaucaque garrulitas, ſtudiumque immane lo» 
tition; Nor indeed have we one fingle inſtance | quendi, | 
of the like battology in any of the ancient poets, | | 
Moreover, we may obſerve, that our tranſlator | Ver, 19. © Deceptaque, non capiatur,” ſays Lu- 
has employed the two whole verſes, which begin cretius. The rhetoricians call this an oxymoron ; 
110 this book, to render only theſe four words of his | a figure frequently uſed by the Latin poets: OL 
author : © Avia pieridum peragro loca: Now | the like nature is this in Terence: 
the muſes were called Pierides, either from Pierius, 
a mountain of Theſſalia, in which they are ſaid | At enim cave, ne priuſquam acceperis, amittas, 
es, to be born of Jupiter and Mnemoſyne : or from | 
| the victory they gained over the nine daughters of | Thus too Ennius, wittily enough, ſpeaking of tha 
Pieros the Macedonian, who bad challenged the | Pergama, the caſtle of Troy, upon mount Ida: 
muſes to ſing with them, and being overcome, were | 2 
by the ſame muſes changed into ſo many magpies. Quz neque Dardaniis campis potuere perire, a 
This fable is related at large by Ovid, Metamor. Nec cum capta, capi, nec cum combuſta crema, 


490 
Which Virgil would be ſure not to omit in his .- 
neis ; but thought it worthy of the mouth even of 
Juno herſelf : 

Nm ſiegeis occumbere campis, 

Num cap ti potuere capi? Num incenſa eremavit 
Troja vi os Aneid. 7. v. 294. 


Of this nature too is the Exifεαν 2329s: 3age, in the 


Ajax of Sophocles : and if a man would, he might 


ſoon collect a pedantic heap of them from the an- 


cient as well as modern pocts. | 


Ver..26. To this purpoſe Waller ſays finely, 
Well-ſounding verſes are the charms we uſe, 
Heroic thoughts, and virtue to infuſe : 
Things of deep ſenſe we may in proſe unfold; 
But they move more, in lofty numbers told. 


Ver. 30. In the ſix firſt of theſe ſeventeen 
verſes, the poet briefly recites the ſubjects of his 


diſputations in the preceding books: In the firſt 


and ſecond, he has treated of the nature of atoms, 
of their properties, motions, and coalitions: in 
the third, of the principles of the ſoul; and has 
confidered the ſoul itfelf, as well when united 
to the body, as when ſeparated from it; and then 
in the following eleven verſes, he includes the ar. 
- guenent of this book, and ſays that he will now 
treat of the images, which, like films and mem- 
branes of bodies, are perpetually lowing from the 
ſurface of things, and preſenting their ſpecies and 
figures to us: If they come whole, and without 
mixture, we then perceive things that truly have 
a being: if they come maimed, inverted, or join- 
ed to one another, from thence proceed the phan- 
taſms of Centaurs and the like monſters; and 
ſometimes, too, the ſpectres of the dead: for the 
foul, we know, dies with the body. And thus 
the poet performs the promiſe he made us, Book 
I. v. 163. where ſpeaking of the ſoul, he ſaid he 
would · ſing, : | 
What frights her waking thoughts, what cheats 
her eyes, is 
When ſleeping or diſeas'd, ſhe thinks ſhe ſpies 
Thin ghoſts in various ſhapes about the bed, 
And ſeems to hear the voices of the dead ? 


Moreover, the four firſt of theſe verſes, in the ori- 
ginal, are repeated verbatim, from Book III. v. 3r. 
though our interprerer, in this place, has varied 
in his tranſlation of them. | 
Ver. 37. He means the ſpecies, or forms of 
things, that are commonly called intentional. 
Democritus, and after him Epicurus, called them 
Sea, Tires, and data, idols, images, and mem- 
branes: Cicero, imagines : Quintillian, figuras : 
Catius, ſpefra : Lucretius, Migies, imagines, ſpecies, 


Fermas, exuvias, ſpolia: and, quaſi membranas, or 


Cortices, &c. © Quorum incurſu, ſays Cicero, 
% non modo videmus, ſed etiam cogitamus: By 
whoſe incurſion, that is, by whoſe preſenting or 
ſhowing of themſelves to the mind, or to the ſenſe, 
we not only ſee, but think likewiſe. 

Ver. 41, 42. Lucretius, after having copiouſly 
diſcburſed of the nature of the ſoul, and endea- 
voured to prove it mortal, goes on here, and pre- 


REECRH'Ss LUCRETIUS. | 
tends to ſolve one argument, which ſtill ſeemed 


to preſs his opinion, and that is drawn from the 
various apparitions that ſometimes preſent the 
images of our deceaſed friends, and make ſo lively 
and vigorous an impreffion on the fancy, that we 
cannot but think them real, and ſomething be- 
ſide naked imagination: but becauſe he inter. 
mixes this with his diſcourſe of the ſenſes, and 
makes it depend on the Epicurean explicatiou of 
viſion, I ſhajl be obliged briefly to conſider his 
doctrine, and that being overthrown, diſcourſe of 
the ſtrength of the argument. Well then, not to 
trouble him about his other ſenſes, concerning vi. 
ſion, he delivers this: Thin ſubtle images con. 
ſtantly riſe from the ſurfaces of all bodies, which 
make an impreſſion on our organs, and then the 
notice is communicated to the foul, To confute 
this, we need look no f:rther than his own prin. 
ciples, and conſider that he has made weight 2 
property of matter, and an endeavour downward 
a neceſſary adjuntt > And, therefore, all motion 
upward is violent, and proceeds from cxternal 
preſſure or impulſe. © | | 

Now any man knows, that the ſpecics are pro- 
pagated any way with equal cafe, and we ſee as 
well when the object is placed below our eye, as 
when above it: But there is no force to make 
theſe imayes riſe, and therefore it is impoſlible 
they ſhould. Their own nature oppoſes the air 
(as all muſt grant) that lies behind the object, is 
unfit to give the impulſe' to the ſolid parts of 
the upper ſurface, that on the ſide, to drive it 
upward : and I believe none will think theſe 


images are raiſed by the air that is perpendicular 


to the ſuperficies; and this argument more ſtrong. 
ly concludes, if we conſider his explication of di- 
tance, for there he requires, that theſe images 
ſhould drive on all the air between the object and 
the eye, though it often reſiſts and beats turiouſly 
againſt them, which cannot be done but by a con- 
ſiderable force, and a greater ſtrength than can 
be allowed theſe ſubtle forms, though riſing from 
any body, in the moſt convenient poſition, and 
when their weight can aſſiſt their motion: But 
more; if ſuch images aroſe, it muſt be granted, 
that the object muſt ſeem changed every minute, 
and it would be impoſſible to look upon a cherry 
for the ſpace of an hour, and ſtill perceive it bluſ 
with the ſame colour; becauſe every image that, 
moves our eye, cannot be above one hundred 
times thinner than the ſkin of that fruit; for l 
believe any man will freely grant, that this ſkin 
fo divided, will be too tranſparent to be perceived; 
or if it may ſtill be ſeen, let the diviſion proceed, 
and at laſt the abſurdity will preſs, and follow 
too fait and too cloſely to be avoided : I ſhall 
not mention, that, contrary winds muſt diſturb 
theſe images, break their looſe- order, and hinder 
their paſſage,; but only take notice, that it is im- 
poſſible ſuch images ſhould enter at the eye, aud 
repreſent an object as great as we perceive it: for 
theſe images riſing from the ſurface, muſt proceed 
by parallel lines; and their parts maintain as great 
a diſtance as the parts of the body whence they 
Tprung ; becauſe they come from every part & 
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the object, and are commenſurate to it: and 
ther-fore cannot be preſſed cloſer without pene- 
tration or confuſion. 

But ſuppoſe viſion might be thus explained, 
grin! (very one, like the man in Seneca, had his 
ow image ſtill wa king before him, yet imagina- 
tion and thought have their peculiar diſhcuities, 

Vor. 42. Thus the ghoſt. ef Anchiſcs appeared 
to Aneas, and frighted him in his fleep : 


Me patris Anchiſz, quoties humentibus umbris 


Nox opc tit terras, quoties aſtra ignea ſurgunt, 


Admonet in ſomnis et turbida. terret imago. | 
| Au. 4. v. 301, 
And Dryden calls them,“ 


Forms without body and impz{live air: 
The qualid ſpectres, that in dead of night 
Break our ſhort ſleep, and ſkim before our ſight. 


Macrobius obſerves, that the words of this paſ- 
fage ** ſimulacraque luce carentum,” which we 
here find in Lucretius, are tranſcribed by Virgil, 
in Georg. 4. v. 472. where we read, 


Umbre ibant tenues, ſimulacraque luce carentum. 


Ver. 43. We may obſerve, that Lucretius paſſed 
this over very lightly : for Epicurus did not ap- 
prove of any farther inquiry into vd Prone, na- 
tural things, than barely what might contribute 
more calily to deliver the minds of men from the 
lavery of religion, The words of this paſſage, 
in the original, are, 


ne forte animas Acherontc reamur 
Lflugere, aut umbras inter vivos volitare. 


Where the word Acheron, the name of one of 
the rivers of hell, is taken for hell itſelf: for the 
ancient Greeks held, that there were five rivers 
un the infernal abodes ; namely Acheron, Cocy- 
tus, Styx, Phlegethon or Pyriphlegethon, and 
Lethe: Now theſe names were taken from ſcve- 
nl fountains and rivers in Greece, which by 
reaſon of their noxious natures and qualities, were 
ſigned to be in hell likewiſe. There were two 
tivers called by the name of Acheron; one in 
Lis, a maritime country in the weſt of Pelopon- 
telus, and this river flows into Alpheus, near the 
place where ſtood a famous temple dedicated to 
Pluto and to Proſerpine, as we find in Strabo, 
lb, vili. The other in Theſprotia, a country of 
Epirus, and flows out of the lake Acheruſia to 
the town of Cithyrus, according to the ſame 
Sirabo, lib. viii. and Pauſanias iv Atices. Co- 
thus, as the ſame Pauſanias tells us, was a river 
tl the ſame country, not far from Acheron, and 
Fhoſe waters were extremely bitter. Styx was a 
fountain of Arcadia, that ſprung out of a high 
weck, near the city Nonacres, and fell into the 
mer Crathis: its waters were ſo venomous, that 
whoever but taſted of them died immediately: 
This we learn from Pauſanias in Arcadicis. And 
Pliny, lib, xxxi. cap. 2. ſays, that they not only 


killed thoſe that drunk of them, but produced 
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the gods held in ſo great veneration, that they 
were wont to ſwear by it; and if they violated 


and interdicted the uſe of nectar for a hundred 
years: Hence Virgil An. vi. v. 323. 


rides Stygiamque paludem, 
Dii cujus jurate timent, et ſallere numen. 


And Heſiod in Theog. tells us, that this honour 
came to be granted to this river, becauſe her 
daughters Victoria, Vis Robur, and Zelus, had 
aſſiſled the gods againſt the Titans. There were 
ſeveral rivers called by the name of Lethe, 
or, as Caſaubon would rather have it, “ fluvius 
Lethes,” the river of Lethe, or oblivion, in the 


Lethæan river. One in Portugal, according to 
Strabo and Mela, and now called Lima, another 
in Africa, about the Syrtis Major, and not far 
from the city Berenice, according to Lucan; a 
third in Bcoevtia, near the town Libadia, according 
to Pauſanias in Bœoticis: and Strabo, lib. xiv, reck- 
ons up many other rivers of the ſame name. To 
Phlegethon, or Pyriphlegethon, there is nor, that 
I know of, any particular place afligned, except 


ports out of Homer. Now every one of theſe names 

ſignifies ſomething mournful and diſaſtrous: A- 

cheron is derived from àxes, ſorrow, and gie, I 

flow: Cocytus from xexiw, I lament : Styx from 

evyis, | purſue with haſte : Phlegethon, or Pyri- 

phlegethon, from n, fire, and pie, I burn: 

Lethe from Aten, oblivion, becaule to drink of its 

waters, cauſes a forgetfulnels of all things. All 

which is finely deſcribed by our Englſh Homer, 

in his Paradiſe Loſt, Book il. where he calls 

them, 

th' inſernal rivers that diſgorge 

Into the burning lake their baleful ſtreams : 

Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadly hate ; 

Sad Acheron, of ſorrow black and deep; 

Cocytus, nam'd of lamentation loud, 

Heard on the rucfvl ſtream, fierce Phlegethon, 

| Whoſe waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. 
Far off from theſe a flow and ſilent ſtream, 

Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls 

Her wat'ry labyrinth; whereof who drinks, 

Forthwith his former ſtate and being forgets, 

Forgets both joy and grief, pleaſure and pain. 


Virgil, beſides theſe, places likewiſe Eridanus, the 
Po, in the Elyſian fields: 
Plurimus Eridani per ſylvam volvitur amnis. 
7 ' LEneid. vi. v. 659. 
Ver. 47. In theſe twenty-four verſes, he firſt 
aſſerts, that theſe images, which are as it were 
the films arid membranes of things, are continually 
flying off from the ſurfaces of them; and then he 
proves this affertion thus: The very eyes teſtify 
that many things emit bodies out of themſelves ; 
ſome rare and ſubtle, as ſmoke from wood, and 
heat from fire; others more denſe and cloſely 
joined : Thus graſhoppers and ſnakes drop their 
ſkins ; then who can doubt but that tenuious and 


ltewiſe poiſonous fill. This was the river which | 


{ubtle images fly off from the ſurfaces of things, 


their oath, they were deprived of their divinity, 


genitive caſe, or elſe “ Letbæus fluvius, the 


the hot fountains about Avernus, as Strabo re- 


—— — —— — 
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Bnee they they caſt off forms that are more ſolid and 
condenſed, eſpecially fince there are minute cor- 
ſcl:s placed in the ſurface, or outmoſt front of 
Things, that can eaſily diſengage themſelves and 
fly away. Epicurus, in Laertius, /ays, theſe images 
come, ad Tis ce irre, from the furface 
of bodies. And again: xa? wiv za} Thro: due K 
proves reis rig ie tio Ai axixorlg unn 
way a,, Th]vs d cis TuTEs eidwia mqruyogio- 
Hr, Laert. lib. x. - 
Ver. 57. The words in the origiual are, 


Et vituli cum membranas de corpore ſummo 
Naſcentes mittunt. 


The new-born calves drop the pellicules in which 
they are wrapped up. How well our tranflatar 
Has here followed the ſenſe of his author, the 
readet᷑ is left to judge. 

Ver. 58. See the note on ver. 590 Book III. 

Ver. 60. This and the following verſe are not 
fo much as hinted at in Lucretius. 

Ver. 67. This is the image of their form; 
for' form according to Epicurus, is that which 
continually remains in the ſurface of the body, 
while the image, as a ſpoil, is continually flying 
away. For this we have the teſtimony of Empi- 
ricus, who ſays, Epicurus taught that ſome colour, 
for example, always inheres in a ſo id body, but 
that ſomething gets looſe frem it, and this is its 
image. | 
Ver. 1. In theſe nineteen verſes, he confirms 
what he aſſumed in the preceding argument, and 
proves it by an example, which demonſtrates, that 
colours get looſe, and are reflected from the ſur- 
faces of things, in ſuch a manner as argues like- 
wile the direption and getting off of images. For 
the curtains, ſays he, that are hung up iv a thea- 
tre, reflect their colours on all the decorations of 
the ftage, and cn the ſpeRators, 

Ver. 75. That tapeſtry hangings were hung up 
over the Roman theatres to ſhade the ſpectator- 
from the rays of the ſun, we learn from many of 
the ancients. Virgil, Georg. III. v. 24. 


Vel ſcena ut verſis diſcedat frentibus, utque 
Purpurea intexti tollunt aulza Britanni. 


Now theſe hangings were called“ Aulza, ab au- 
1A Attali,” from the court or palace of Attalus, 
the wealthy king of Pergamus, who, having no 
children, made the commonwealth of Rome his 
heir. He firſt found out the art of inweaving 
and embroidering with gold; and to this inven- 
tion, the Babylonians added ſeveral colours, as 
we learn from Pliny, lib. viii, cap. 58 Hence 
The Attalic and Babylonian garments and hang- 
ings were in great eſteem among the ancients, Sil. 


Ital. lib. 14. 

Læta Tyrus, quzque Attalicis variata per artem 
Aulæis ſcribuntur acu—— 

They were likewiſe called © peripet aſmata,” 


from rw rwraZear, ab extendendo,“ by reaſon of 
the largeneſs of them. Lucretius, in this place, 


calls them, © vel magnis intenta theatris,” and 
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| 


the colours he gives them are the luteus, ruſſur 
and ferruginus, The colour which the ancients 
called luteus, was a yellow colour, and had its 
name from the herb /utea, willow-kerb, or looſe. 
ſtrife, which helped to dye it, This is the colour 
of the yolk of an egg, and of the flower, which 
the Latins called ca/tha, in Engliſh turn-fole, or 
ſun flower, to which Virgil therefore gives the 
epithet luteola: | | 


Mollia luteola pingit vaccinia calthä. 
| Eclog. in, 
The brides uſed to dreſs themſelves in this colour, 


Plin. I. xxi. cap. 8. © Lutei video honorem anti. 


quiſſimum in nuptialibus flammeis totum faminiz 
conceſſum.”” Hence Catullus gives that colour to 
the ſock of Hymen the god of marriage: 


Huc veni niveo gerens 
Luteum pede ſoccum. 


Thus Seneca, in Hipp. of Hercules, marrying asz 


woman: | 


Crura diſtincto religavit auro, 
Luteo plantas cohibente ſocco. 


the colour they called ruſſus was a deep red, or 
Heſh colour. Catull. in Egnat. 


Quod quiſque minxit, hoc ſibi ſolet mane 
Dentes atque ruſſam provocare gingivam. 


The colour ferruginut, of which our tranſlator makes 
no mention, is not the colour of ruſly iron, as ſome 
will have it to be, but of ſmouth and poliſhed 
iron, after it has been heated in the fire, and is 
grown cold again, as the buckles we wear in 
mourning. This is not what we call the bright 
brown, as the London edition of the Dauphin's 
Virgil, on the eighteenth verſe of the ſecond ec- 
logue erroneouſly interprets it, but rather a violet 
colour, and ſeems to be a mixture of red, black, 
and cerulean, whence it is frequently uſed for thole 
three colours, For red, En. xi. v. 772. 


Ferrugine clarus et oſtro. 

For black, Mn. vi. v. 303, ſpeaking of Charon, 
Et ferruginea ſubvectat corpora cymbã. 

And Georg i. ver. 467, of an eclipſe of the ſun, 
Cum caput obſcura nitidum ferrugine tinxit. 
For cerulean in Plautus. Mil. Glor. 4. 43. 


Facito ut venias huc ornate naucleriaco; cauſiam 
Habeas ferrugineam, culturam ad oculos lineam: 
Palliolum habeas ferrugineum : nam is color tha- 
- , 

laſſicus. 


That is to ſay, cerulean, or the colour of the we 
ter of the ſea. 

Ver. 81. He means the images of the gods that 
were in the theatres; for games and plays were 
a part of the Pagan religion. 4 

Ver. 82. What Lucretius here ſays, and his 
tranſlator means, is this, the more the walls of the 


theatre are darkened, ſo that no place be open on 


, . pop et, 


mi 


=> 


ty 
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the ſides to let In the light, the more, &c. The 


words in the original are, 


Et quantò circum mage ſunt incluſa theatri, 
Mcnia, tam magis hc intũs perfuſa lepore 
Omnia conrident conrepta luce diei. | 

Ver. 90. In theſe three verſes, he concludes from 
what he has hitherto been arguing, and from what 
he has proved, that there are ſuch things as the 
images of which he is ſpeaking. 

Ver. 93- He has already taught, ver. 66, that 
theſe images : 

Still preſerve their frame, 
Their ancient form, and ſhow from whence they 
came. 


And now, in theſe eight verſes, he ſhews that he 
did not teach that without cauſe ; for the reaſon 
why they retain the ſame form is, becauſe they 
fly away from the ſurfaces of bodies, from which 
every individual part of the images gets away with 
equal facility, and thoſe parts are not conveyed 


from thence through any mazes or involutions, as 


odour, ſmoke; vapour, and other things of the like 


nature are, becauſe they flow from the interior 


parts of bodies; and for that reaſon fly away con- 
fuſed and diſperſed, 

i Ver. 101. Laſtly, he proves, in theſe fourteen 
yerſes, that there are ſuch things as theſe images, 
which get looſe, and fly away from the ſurfaces 
of bodies; and that the images that we ſee in 
mirrors, in water, or in any ſmeoth and poliſhed 
body, are exactly like the things whoſe images 
they are; therefore thoſe forms muſt neceſſarily 
be compoſed of the images that flow from the 
ſubſtances of the things themſelves; for no other 
reaſon of that ſo exact ſimilitude can be given, 
but that the very utmoſt film, which before ad. 


hered to the whole thing, is ſeparated from it, 


as it were a membrane, and ſtrikes into the glaſs 
or water. And you ought to take notice, that 
the image of each thing that is ſeen in the glaſs, 
or in water, is not ſingle and one only, but many; 
which, nevertheleſs, by being reflected to the eyes 
by a continual and never-ceaſing reverbation, 
ſeem not to be many, but only one image. Ex- 
perience indeed ſhows that the images are tranſ- 
mitted into the glaſs from the very bodies whoſe 
images they are; ſince when thoſe bodies are pre- 
ſent the images ſtrike into the glaſs; but if any 
thing interpoſe, their progreſs into the gla's is in 

tercepted : beſides, if the bodies move, they move 
in like manner; if the bodies are inverted, they 


too are inverted: if the bodies depart, the images 


go away; and when the bodies are abſent, there 
remain no images at all. 

Ver 113, 116. Having hitherto proved the 
exiſtence of theſe images, and being now going 
to explain their properties, he firſt teaches, in 
theſe twelve verſes, that the moſt extreme tenuity, 
even ſuch as can ſcarce be conceived, mult be al- 
lowed them. To comprehend this aright, imagine, 
that the images are nothing elſe but the moſt 
ſubtle contextures of atoms in the nature of pel- 
licles, And how prodigious is the ſubtleneſs of 


Noms, ſince innumerable myriads of them are 
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neceſſary to compact the ſmalleſt animal, a 7 


for example, or even the leaſt member of it 
Hence we may gather, that if an image conſiſt © 


* | ſuch atoms as do not cohere and ſtick together, 


zd Belg, © ſecundum profunditatem,” which is 
Epicurus's own expreſſion, 'it muſt be more ſubtle 
and thin by many myriads of myriads, than the 
thickneſs of one ſingle mite, or of any particle of 
it. Epicurus himſelf ſays, zr, r des vals 
dir AAipc Art xixgnray Wt Ai, ͤlig 
Tay Puno, And Lucretius is of the fame 
opinion with him. That images are nothing elſe 
than, &wrpcins, effluviums or emanations of the 
moſt ſubtle and tenuious contextures of the out- 
moſt atoms, that are continually flowing from 
bodies into the ambient ſpace ; in which Epicus 
rus follows the opinion chiefly of Plato and Em- 
pedocles, who held images to be certain, mate» 
rial, or ſubſtantial efluviums. But Ariſtotle 
taught that they are mere accidents, that have 
no ſubſtance whatever; bnt that, nevertheleſs, 
they are produced from viſible bodies, and that, 


paſſing through the air, they aſſect the ſenſe of 


ſight, and are refleted from mirrors, and other. 
things of like narure. But others of the learned 
are of opinion, that images are nothing but light, 


either directed from lucid bodies, or reflected 


from others, and ſtriking upon the eye. But as 
to the opinion of Epicurus and Lucretius, there 
is this difficulty : How it is poſſible, fince ſo many 
particles are continually flowing from the ſurface 
of things, that every viſible body ſhould not be 
at length quite waſted and conſumed away? St. 
Auguſtin, in Epiſt. Ivi. to Dioſc. ftarts the ſame. 
queſtion. To which this anſwer may be given, that 
thoſe viſible things may be repaired by other 
corpuſcles that are continually flowing to them, 


| ſo that as much as they loſe of their ſubſtance by 


the particles that low from them to other things, 
ſo much may, on the other hand, come to them 
from elſewhere, and repair that loſs. Nor is it 
to be feared, what ſome allege, that the thing it 
ſelf would in this caſe change its figure, ſince the 
particles that come to it are of the ſame figure 
with thoſe that go from it. It may farther be 
anſwered, that images are ſv very ſubtle that 
nothing perceptible can appear to be wanting om 
the ſurface of things, though theſe images do flow 
from them. And this Lucretius himfelf explains 
in the following . 
Ver. 116. In theſe two verſes, our 1 

but abſcurely, if at all, expreſſes the ſenſe of his 
author, who inſtances, in the principles of which 
all things are made, and by way of fimilitude, 
endeavours to prove, that theſe images are of a 
moſt tenuious nature. For, ſays he, they confift 
of atoms which are inviſible to our ſight and 
more minute than all thoſe things that the eyes 


can ſcarce, nay, not at all perceive: it is there- 


fore no wonder that our ſenſes cannot perceive 
the images of things, while flowing from the 
bodies they glide through the air, unleſs they are 
reflected from the ſmoothneſs of mirrors, or of 
any other ſmooth and poliſhed bodies, ſince they 
cannot perceive even che atoms of which they are 


. 
Compoſed. And thus, ſince they are impercepti- 
ble to the ſight, they muſt of neceſſity be of a 
very tenuious nature. 

Ver. 127. In theſe eight verſes, the poet argues 
to this effect: Since ſo great a quantity of little 
bodies exhales from thele ſtrong ſmelling herbs, 
as to fill with odour all the ambient neighbouring 
air, it cannot be expreſſed how ſma'l each part is 
that comes off from the ſurface ; aud conſequent- 
ly, fince an image conſiſts only of thoſe particles 
that fly away from the ſurface of bodies, and 
have analogy with the ſenſorium of the ſight, it 
ſurpaſſes all belief how ſubtle and tenuious an 
Image muſt be, eſpecially ſince, in a great length 
of time, nothing can be perceived to be exhaled 
or worn away. Certainly the ſubtleneſs of an o- 
doriferous ſteam or vapour is altogether wonder- 
ful, and conſequently ſo too muſt be that of the 
particles of which ſuch vapours conſiſt ; of thoſe, 
for example, that exhale from an apple for ſeveral 
months together; and yet the apple cannot be 

ived to be waſted or diminiſhed. Conſider, 
Fender, how thick that vapour is in reſpect of an 
image, and you will eaſily believe, that if all 
the images which flow from a body, for the ſpace 
of many years together, were compacted into 
one, they would not make ſo great a maſs as 
that of a vapour which flows out in a moment of 
time. 
The juice of the herb panax, or panacea, fo 


called 4 v wavrz axav, from healing all diſ- 


eaſes. See Pliny, lib. xxv. cap. 3. and Columel. 
lib. xi. cap. 3. We call it in Engliſh, all-heal. 
The other herbs which Lucretius here mentions, 
are, 

Abſynthia tetra, 

Abrotonique graves, et triſtia centaurea. 


Abſynthium is the herb wormwood, of which 
there are ſeveral ſorts: I. Seriphivm, or marinum, 
ſea wormwood, which produces the ſeed that we 
commonly uſe againſt worms in the belly, II. 
Sancenicum, French wormwood, almoſt like the 
former in its tender and jagged leaves, but its co- 
lour is whiter, and its ſmell not ſo rank. III. un- 
vicum, or Romanum, which has a leſs leaf, and 
ſweeter odour; and is by ſome called wormwood- 
gentle. See Pliny, lib. xxvii. cap, 7. IV. Laci- 
felium, our common wormwood. Abretonum is the 
herb we call ſouthern-wood : and of this too there 
are ſeveral forts: I. Abrotonum mas, the ſouthern- 
wood, or {mall ſouthern-wood, which grows in the 
fields. II. Abroto um femina, the or great ſeutbern- 
wood, which grows in the woods, and upon 
mountains, III. Abrotonum ficulum, which is 2 
kind of ſmall ſouthern-woed, and has a very ſweet 
ſmell. It is probable this laſt is the ſort Lucre- 
tius ſpeaks of. Of centaurea, centaxry, ſee Book ii. 
ver. 384. | 
Ver. 135. Having explained this uſual and ge 
neral manner of the generation of the images, 
which Epicurus calls &ro54oe5, and wnyppeiag, be- 
cauſe they are made by a continyal direption and 
avolation of tenuious, as it were, membranes, 


from the ſurface of bodics; he now, in theſe | 
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twelve verſes, explains another ſort of image, 
which the ſame Epicurus calls evgzc«s, becauſe 
they are, as it were, certain conglutinations and 
coagmentations that are formed in the air of their 
own accord, as ſo many clouds, and do not indeed 
flow from the things which they repreſent. Dio. 
dorus Siculus, lib. ili. relates, that in the regions 
of Africa, that lie beyond the Syrtes and Cyrene, 
prodigious ſpeQres are often formed of their own 
accord: ig vag Tives xaiges Xi pdrio]a xa 
rag nouins, Luo ſdeeis dd xalx Tiv high Wei 
role Sd ins inQuiverzi Tony i ai giv uEEetn, 
ai N xivaow Auponiveri, sa wort A vary, 
Tori d Ne. Sometimes, and even when the 
weather is calm, there are ſeen in the air certain 
compoſitions or coagmentations, repreſenting the 
figures of all ſorts of animals; ſome of theſe are 
quite without motion, and ſome are moved ; ſome. 
times they fly the purſuers, and then again purſue 
thoſe that fly. Diodorus, who was himſelt an E. 
picurean, makes uſe of Epicurus's own term, Zue- 
rares. The like too is confirmed by Pomponius 
Mela, to happen in that part of Mauritania that 
lies behind mount Atlas. Pliny alſo ſays, that 
ſomething of the ſame nature is frequently ſeen in 
the countries of Scythia, that lie within Imans, 
And what Kircherus publiſhed, not long ago, of 
the Morgana, or amazing prodigy, that was ſeen 
at Rhegium, now Rezzo, in Italy, is very well 
known. In ſhort, in moſt countries many ſee ſuch 
ſpectres and images, or at leaſt think they ſee 
them. 

Ver. 141. Of theſe battles in the air, of which, 
by the way, Lucretius makes no mention, Milton 


| 2 us this deſcription: 


As when, to warn proud cities, war appears, 
Wag'd in the troubled ſky, and armies ruſh 

To battle in the clouds; before each van 

Prick forth the airy knights, and couch their 
: ſpears, 

Till thickeſt legions cloſe ; with feats of arms 
From cither fide of heav'n the welkin burns. 


Moreover, Faber believes this paſſage of Lucre. 
tius to be ſhadowed from the clouds of Ariſtopha- 
nes. 

Ver. 147. In theſe eighteen verſes, he proves, 
by an argument drawn from a mirror, that images 
are every moment emitted from things in a per- 
petual, ceaſeleſs low. Bring a mirror, and the 
image oi any thing that is placed before it imme- 
diately appears, which would not be, unleſs the 
image of that thing flowed from the very body 
of it, and were reflected from that mirror. If it 
be aſked, why other things do not reverberate 
images, he anſwers, becauſe ſome other things 
are rare, and the images pierce through them; 
others, either porous or rough, and that theſe cut 
and diſſipate the images: but let them ſtrike on 
a poliſhed and flat body, like a looking-glaſs, and 
they are reflected to the eyes in an inſtant of 
time. Epicurus himſelf in Laertins, fays. & 1e 
TG» Ar apa Ty vuth cvuGuive, wi 7 fevers 
ard This Coped|wy teimohis ovens cube, cg 
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mirror preſerves the image. 
de improper to obſerve, that all men agree that 
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Ver. 156. That is to ſay, the ſmoothneſs of the 
And here it will not 


two things are chief y requiſite in the nature of 
mirrors: Smoothneſs, which, never is without 
ſplendour or ſhining, and denſity of body: Nor 
can one cf theſe ſuffice without the other; for if 
the body be ſmooth and ſhining, but of ſuch a 
nature that the image may paſs through it, it will 
not be a mirror, nor reſtore the images. Hence 
it is evident, that Plato in Timæus is miſtaken, 
where he does not require denſity as neceſſary in 
a mirror, but only ſplendour and ſmoothneſs, 
Now there are two opinions concerning the cauſe 
of the reflection that is made by mirrors. Some 
hold, that the images of the bodies placed againſt 
mirrors are ſeen in them, not becauſe the images 
which we fee are in the glaſs, but becauſe the 
ſight of the eyes, being darted upon the mirror in 
a ſtraight line, is reflected upon itſelf from the 
mirror in another ſtraight line. This was the opi- 
nion of the Pythagoreans, and is ſtill of the ma- 
thematicians. But others, of whom Epicurus ſeems 
to have been the firſt, will have the images to be 
tranſmitted from the bodies into the glaſs, or any 
other imogth and denſe body, and to be actually 
init; and that they are ſeen in the ſame manner, 
and tor the ſame reaſon that all other things are, 
and are ſeen, But we ſhall have occaſion to ſay 
more of this by and by, when the poet comes to 
argue part cularly of mirrors. þ 

Ver. 163, For Lucretius believes with Epicurus 
ard Plato, that the image we regard in a mirror is 
not one conſtant, fixed, certain, and ſame thing, 
but image after image, ſtill ſucceeding in the place 
ef each other in an inftant of tune, and without 
aty interval or interruption. 

Ver. 105. In theſe ſeven verſes he illuſtrates, 
and cuir mis the perpetual and never-ceafing flux 
of images, that all things may be full of light, rays 
muſt be continually emitted from the ſun. For 
the ſame reaſon, images likewiſe muſt be perpe- 
wally flying away from things; for which way 
ſoever you turn the mirror, the images of the op- 
poſite things appear; nor do they ever diſappear , 
lo long as thoſe things keep their places. 

To confirm yet more this argumeat of Lucre- 
tus, we may add to the inſtance he brings of the 
beams of the ſun two other examples: I. The 
fame of a candle neither is, nor appears to be al- 
ways one and the ſame flame, but only by reaſon 
of the neyer-ceafing ſubſtitution of like and equi- 
ulent little flames. II. A river is one and the 
lame river, only becauſe of the equivalence of the 
vaters that are inceſſantly ſucceeding and driving 
due another away. Hence it is, that the parts of 
a. image that proceed from hollow parts, are 
more lowly caſt upon the mirror, and reflected 
mere lowly likewiſe upon the eyes, than the parts 
tht are gibbous and jut out. And, therefore, 
though the image be ſeen imprinted on a flat 
wing, yet it makes an impreſſion of a hollow or 
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Saturn. 14. endeavours to overthrow. this opinion 
of Epicurus. VY | 

Ver. 172. Theſe ten verſes contain another ar- 
gument, but of leſs weight than the former. We 
ſee the ſerene unclouded ſky often overcaſt on a 
ſudden with thick and darkening. clouds. But theſe - 
clouds riſe up from the earth, or from the ſea; 
they are thick and heavy bodies: what then can 
ſtop thin and light images? 

Ver. 180. This and the following verſes are re- 
peated from above, ver. 125. as they are likewiſe 
in the original. £ : 

Ver. 182. In theſe eight verſes, Lucretius tells 
us, that he is going to diſpute of the ſwiftneſs of 
theſe images; and that indeed there will be no 
need of a long diſputation, ſince mirrors demon- 

ſtrate that images move with the greateſt celerity 
that the mind of man can conceive. 

Ver. 188. Theſe two verſes in the original run 
thus : 


Parvus ut eſt cycni melior canor; ille gruum 
quam 5 
Clamor in ztheriis diſperſus nubibus auſtri. 


And we find them almoſt word for word in An- 
tipater, in Errin. lib-iii. Epigram. 4 


AwlTiges xn mixges Dgicg, tr, re, 

Kod ys; iy e tv vePtAmus. 

To what is already ſaid of the ſinging of ſwans, 
Book II. ver. 479. and Book III. ver. 5. I will 


here add, that the ancient poets gave to one ano- 
ther the title of ſwans. Virgil. Ecl. ix. ver. 27. 


Vare, tuum nomen x 
Cantantes ſublime ferens ad ſidera cyeni. 


i. e. © Poetz,” according to Servius and all the 
annotators. Thus too Horace, Od. ii. lib. iv. ver. 
1 4 | 

Multa dircæum levat aura cycoum. + 


that is, Pindar the Theban poet. Nor was it the 
poets only who believed the ſinging of ſwans, 
for even Cicero tells us, that ſwans are ſacred to 
Apollo, becauſe they ſeem to have from him the 
gift of d vination, inaſmuch as foreſeeing the good 
there is in death, they die ſinging, and with joy: 
« Cycni Apollini dicati ſunt, quod ab eo habere 
divinationem videantur; qui previdentes quid 
in morte ſit boni, cum cantu et voluptate moriun- 
tur.“ Tuſcul. 2. 73. Nevertheleſs, their ſinging 
is a mere fiction; and, indeed, both living and 
dying, they are mute, or at beſt make only a 
harſh unpleaſing ſound : Therefore it is the more 
ſurpriſing, that there is ſuch agreement of opinion 
among the Greeks and Latins concerning the 
melodious ſinging of ſwans. Nazianzenus, Orat. 
34- believes their ſinging to be only this, that 
when they ſpread and clap their wings, the wind 
gets in, and whiſtles between their feathers. OF 
the cranes here mentioned by Lucretius, our tran- 
ſlator takes no notice. The Latins called them 
grues, from the crunkling noiſe they make. They 
have a very long neck and beak, and are very 


2nd thing on the eye. But Macrobius, lib, vii. 
4 £ 
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common about the river Strymon in Macedonia, 
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on the confines of Thrace. They are ſaid to fore- 
ſee the ſtormy weather, nay even a ſhower of 
rain, and to fly from it in great numbers together. 
Hence Virgil Georg. i. ver. 374. 


Ast illum (ſcil. imbrem) ſurgentem vallibus 
. imis 

And for this reaſon Milton gives them the epi- 

thet, prudent: when ſpeaking of birds, he ſays: 


Part looſely wing the region, part more wiſe, 

In common, rang'd in figure, wedge their way. 

Intelligent of ſeaſons, and ſet forth 

Their airy caravan, high over ſeas. 

Flying, and over lands, caſing their wings 

With mutual flight: ſo ſteers the prudent crane 

Her annual voyage borne on winds; the air 

Floats as they paſs, ſann'd with unnumber'd 
plumes, 


Theſe are the birds that are ſaid to make war 
with the Pigmies; a people of Ethiopia, who 
inhabit the fens of the Nile, and exceed not three 
ſpans in ſtature, as Pliny witneſſes. Of their wars 
with the cranes Juvenal pleaſantly enough, 


Ad ſubitas thracum volucres, nubemque ſanoram ; 
Pygmæus parvis currit bellator in armis: 
Moz impar hoſti, raptuſque per acra curvis 
Ubguibus I ſæva fertur grue. 

| | Set. xiii. vor. 168, 


Which our Creech has thus rendered, 


When cranes invade, his little ſword and ſhield 
The Pigmy takes, and ſtraight attends the field: 


The fight's ſoon o'er; the cranes deſcend, and | 


bear 

The ſprawling warriors through the liquid air. 

Ver. 190. In theſe ſeventeen verſes, he explains 
the ſwiſtneſs of images, by making a compariſon 
between their motion and that of the rays of the 
ſun, which reach from heaven to earth in an im- 
perceptible ſpace of time. But from whence 
proceeds this yelocity of the ſun-beams ? They 
are ſmall and ſubtle bodies: They. are eaſily 
emitted from the body of the ſun : They are 
inceſſantly in purſuit of one another, and there- 
fore the following urges on the foregoing ray; 


and the interjacent air can be no hindrance to 


bodies of ſo thin a texture. If theſe are the rea- 
ſons that the rays of the ſun move ſo ſwiftly, the 
ſame reaſons likewiſe will evince the extreme ce- 
lerity of images. 

Ver. 193. This is taken from Cowley. See 
the note, Book ii. ver. 141. 

Ver. 204. That is, their ſubtle nature; for an 
image, though it be corporeal, has not any dimen- 
fion of proſundity, but is all ſurſace; as Epicurus 
ſays in Laertius, lib. 10. | 

Ver. 207. In the laſt argument, he proved that 
images move as ſwiftly as the rays of the ſun; 
but now, in theſe eleven verſes, he makes them 
much ſwifter : for, ſays he, the images are mere 
ſubtle; and what conduces very much to their ce- 


kerry, they flow from ths {urlacs of things, and 
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eaſily diſengage and ſet themſelves free: but heit 
and light are emitted from the inward parts ef 
the ſun. : 

Ver. 216. This and the following verſe are re. 
peated from Book ii. ver. 156. as well in the ori- 
ginal as here. | 

Ver. 218. In theſe ten verſes he calls experi. 
ence to his aſſiſtance, All ſight is made by images; 
now, ſet a mirror, or;a bowel of water abroad in x 
clear night, and the images of all the ſtars will be 
reflected ſrom the mirror or the water, and meet 
the eyes in a moment of time. Judge then, how 
ſwift muſt be the paſſage of thoſe images. 

Ver. 219. Faber, in his note on this place, faqs, 
that it is more ſurpriſing to conſider, how many 
different ſpecies of itſelf water reflects all 3. 
round, by its trembling motion; which Virgil de. 
ſcribes in the following verſes : | 


Sicut aquæ tremulum labris ubi lumen ahenis, 
Sole repercuſſum, aut radiantis imagine Lunæ, 
Omnia pervolitat latè loca jamque ſub auras 
Erigitur, ſummique fert laquear ia tecti. 

An. viii. ver. 22. 


Which Dryden thus tranſlates: 


So when the ſun by day, or moon by night, 
Strike on the poliſh'd glaſs their trembling light; 
. The glitt"ring ſpecies here and there divide, 
And caſt their dubious beams from fide to ſide: 
Now on the walls, now on the pavement play, 


And to the ceiling flaſh the glaring day. 


Ver. 226. This and the following verſe or 
tranſlator has tranſcribed out of the firſt book 4 
| Cowley's Davideis. 

Ver. 228. But this flux or ſtreaming of the 
images into the eyes, muſt be gtanted, ſays the 
poet in theſe thirteen verſes, becauſe certain ef. 
viums from other things inſinuate themſelves into 
all the other ſenſes. Epicurus too made uſe of the 
' ſame argument, as Macrobius witneſſes Lib. vii, 
Saturn. 14. in theſe words: In propatulo <> 
quod decepit Epicurum : a vero enim Japſus ei 
aliorum quatuor ſenſuum ſecutus cxemplum: 
Quia in audiendo guſtando, et odorando, atque 
tangendo nihil E nobis emittimus, ſed extrinſecu 
accipimus quod ſenſum moveat: Quippe et vt 
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ad aures ultro venit, et auræ in nares ufluunt, et = 
palato ingeritur quod gignit ſaporem, et corpot i that 
noſtro applicantur tactu ſentienda. Hine putanit je& 
et ex oculis noſtris nihil foras proficiſci, ſed im. pare 
gines rerum ultro in oculis meare.” It is maniſeſ WWF cauſ 
| what deceived Epicurus: for he was led into hu ed o 
error by following the example of the four other iy t. 
ſenſes. And becauſe, in hearing, ſmelling, taſting WW eye 
and touching, we emit nothing out of ourlelve, BW owl 
but receive from without what moves and afl:®\88 from 
the ſenſe. Thus ſounds come to the ears of beit obſet 
own accord, and odours flow into the noſtr the « 
Thus the taſte is produced by things that are fe eyes 
ceived into the mouth; and whatever we percenq ti, , 
by touch is applied to the body. Hence be be Arq 
lieved, that nothing goes out from the eyes, "8 perſo 
ther; but that the images of things come of ei that 
own accord into the eyes. dear 
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Ver. 24t, Theſe ten verſes contain another ar- 
ment. When we handle any thing in the dark, 
or example, a body that is quadrangular, how do 
we know it to be a ſquare, but by its quadrangu- 
lar figure? And if we place the ſame body before 


our eyes in the light, how do we then know it to 


be a ſquare, but by its quadrangular image ? 
Ver. 249. In tnefe two verſes, Lucretius con- 


cludes, that images alone are the cauſe of ſight: 


this too was the opinion of Epicurus, who held, 
that viſion is cauſed by images that perpetually 
flow from things, and ſtrike our eyes; and that 
this was his opinion, is affirmed by Aulus Gellius, 
in theſe words : © Epicurus autem affluere ſemper 
ex corporibus ſimulacra quzdam corporum ipſo- 
rum, eaque ſeſe in oculos inferre, atque ita fieri 
ſenſum videndi putat.“ Noct. Attic. lib. v. c. 16. 
Epicurus believed, that from all bodies fome ima- 


ges of theſe bodies are perpetually flowing; that 


they convey themſelves into the eyes; and that 
thus is produced the ſenſe of fight. And Macro- 
bius, lib. vii. Sat, c. Ig. ſays the ſame thing. 
« Cenſet Epicurus ab omnibus corporibus jugi 
fluore quzgam ſimulacra manare, nec unquam 
tantulam moram intervenire, quin ultro ferantur 
inani figura coh&rentes corporum Exuviæ quarum 
receptacula in noſtris ſunt oculis, et ideo ad depu- 
tatam ſibi 4 natura {edem proprii ſenſas recurrunt.“ 
Epicurus believed that certain images are perpe- 
tually flowing from all bodies, and that without 
the leaſt interval of time, the exuvie of bodies, 
compoſed of mere empty figures, are of their own 
accord conveyed to our eyes, which are their pro- 
per receptacles ; and that therefore they are con- 
tinually haſtening to the proper ſeat of ſenſe that 
nature has aſſigned them. Epicurus himſelf in 
Laertius, teaches, that theſe images imager 
And in Plutarch we find &34aw» deni, the in- 
ſinuation of images, and in Cicero &3waus twſace;. 

Thus we ſee what was the opinion of Epicurus 
concerning the cauſe of ſight. But Plato held, 
that ſeeing is produced from the conjunction and 
affinity of two fires or lights; of one that goes 
out of our eyes, and of another that flows from 
the ſun, or from the light. Put the main diſpute 
formerly was, whether viſion be perſormed by the 
emiſſion or reception of the rays of light, The 
mathematicians were perſuaded, that certain rays 
that ſtream from the eyes, and reach to the ob- 
x ſeen, enlighten and render it viſible or ap- 
parent to the fight, and conſequently are the 
cauſe of that ſenſe. And this belief they ground. 
ed on obſervations, that would by no means juſli- 
fy their opinion; for they had taken notice that 
ſeveral animals which can ſee by night, as cats, 
owls, &c. have eyes that ſparkle in the dark; and 
ſrom thence they inferred, that the light which is 
obſerved to be in their eyes, when it is night, is 
the cauſe they ſee, when other creatures, whoſe 
eyes are not ſo radiant, have no fight at all. But 
this opinion has been long ſince exploded : and 
Ariſtotle retorted very well, that viſion cannot be 
performed by emiſſion of the rays; becauſe in 
that caſe it would follow, that we ſhould have as 
Shar a ſight of things, and diſcern them as di- 

TaAxs. II. 
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ſtinctly in the dark as by day: That P 
therefore, lib. ii. De Anim. teaches, that fight is 
not made by the emiſſion of rays from the eyes, 
but from the function and act of the objects that 
come within the reach of ſight, being often re- 
peated, and coming into the eyes. The Stoics 
held, that rays corae forth from within, even to 
the ſurface of the eyes, and drive the air to the 
thing ſeen, in ſuch a manner, as to make as it 
were a cone, the point of which is in the ſurface 
of the eye, and the baſis in the thing itſelf that is 
ſeen: and they explain this their opinion by the 
following example. As when the hand feels any 
thing with a ſtick, it perceives by the ſtreſs, and 
according to the degree of reſiſtance it meets with, 
whatever the ſtick touches, that is to ſay, whether 
it be hard, ſoft, ſmooth, rough, dirt, ſtone, wood, 
cloth, &c, So the eye perceives every thing 
the protended air; ſuppoſe a white, black, y 
low, deformed, beautiful, &c. object. Moſt of 
the followers of Ariſtotle, how differently ſoever 
they interpret his opinion in this matter, uſe this 
very compariſon, but place the colour as the hand, 
the light of perſpicuity as the ſtick, and the eye 
as the thing touched. But the Stoics ſuppoſe the 
eye to be as the hand, the air as the ſtick, and the 
object ſeen as the object touched. Pythagoras and 
his followers believe, that the ſenſe of ſeeing is 
cauſed by the reflection of the ſight; when the 
rays that ſtream and extend themſelves from the 
eyes to the thing ſeen, are ſo reflected from it to 
the eyes, that they do, as it were, bring word back 
what ſort af thing it is. Empedocles, though he 
admitted an effluence from things into the eyes, 
yet he believed at the ſame time, that ſome fiery 
ſpirits are emitted from the eyes to the objects; 
and would have the eyes to be as it were a lan- 
tern. And theſe were the chief opinions concern- 
ing the cauſe of ſight. But the now uncontro- 
verted opinion is, that fight is formed by recep- 
tion of the rays, and that the eye emits not any 
light to enlighten objects; but that viſion pro- 
ceeds from the immiſſion of the rays of light into 
the humours of the eye; and is formed by the rays 
proceeding from various points of a viſible objet ; 
inſomuch, that all the rays from one point of an 
object, are ſo infleQed in che tunicles and humaura 
of the eye, that they join again into one point 
at its bottom, and there paint the diſtinct idea ot 
the object: but to ſhow how it there cauſes ſight 
would be too long a digreſſion in this place. 

Ver. 251. lu theſe fix verſes, the poet farthee 
teaches, that the images that are continually flow- 
ing from the ſurface of things, are preſent in all 
places, and ſtanding all around us, ſo that nothing 
hinders us to ſee on their part, if we but turn our 
eyes, that are deſigned for no other uſe than to 
ſee them. Epicurus himſelf writes to the ſame 
purpoſe, in the epiſtle to Herodotus : ad N za} 
renale inrex0 01106 TIVES G's iu Tos aegpòg ogay 
aud, xa) iavoningcs & 28 tv u E vici Th Vat 
r ia e Te Ths xowpales, nal v morphs, ity 
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Ver 256. Theſe are the very words Epicurus 
' himſelf makes vſe of and Lucretius after him be. 
lieved, that an image is as it were a ſhadow or 
type, which coming ſrom the thing itſelf, brings 
with it che figure and colour of it; ar d which 
ſtriking upon the eyes, exhibits and imprints in 
them the ſame figure and colour. Thus Epicurus 
ſeems to have meant that impreſſion and repre- 
ſentation of the imige, which, by reaſon of the 
ſmoothneſs of the eye, appears in the ſurface of 
it; and which may he ſeen in the pupil of any 
man's eye, if we look narrowly upon it. And 
this ſeems to have been the opinion of Democri- 
tus, as we find in Ariſtotle, lib. de Senſ. et Senſ. 
cap. 2. where Democritus ſaying 2 sd Eve: tu- 
gau, that ſeeing is an apparition, Ariſtotle blames 
him for it; and objects that that apparition is 
cauſed only, 0) r Ss Afcioy, becauſe the eye is 
ſmooth and gle fy. Moreover, Lucretius himſelf, 
as we have ſeen in the third book, condemns their 
opinion. who, contrary to the doctrine of Epicu- 
rus, believe that the mind and ſoul ſee from with- 
in through the eyes as through a window; and 
aſſerts, that it is not the mind, nor the ſoul, but 
the eyes themſelves that ſee, becauſe they are en- 
dowed with ſoul, as well as all the-ofher parts of 
the body. See book iii. ver. 130. et ſeg. 
Ver. 257. There are many problems, and thoſe 
too very curious, concerning viſion. Some of theſe 
Lucretius propoſes and explains. I. It 1s certain 
that we not only ſee the colours and figures of 
things, but underſtand, at the ſame time, how far 
the objects ſeen are diſtant from us : but how can 
the images that flow from the ſurface of things, 
' be the cauſe of this? The poet anſwers in theſe 
ten verſes. The image, ſtriving to get to the 
eyes, drives forward all the air before it; now, 
this ſtream of air is longer or ſhorter, as the ob- 
ect is more or leſs diſtant. But the longer or 
ſorter that ſtream of air is, which, produced by 
the image, ſtrikes the eye, ſo much longer or 
Morter the interval of ſpace between the object 
and the eye muſt be allowed to be. But Lucre- 
tivs and Epicurus are miſtaken in this; for the 


_ diſtance is not known by che eye, but by the ſu- 
Ae faculty, the intellect, which compares and 


judges between the eye and the thing ſeen. 
We may judge of the diſtanee of an object by 
the diſpoſition of the © axis viſionis:“ for the-foul, 
always attending to the vario''s and different per- 
ceptions, eaſily determines the length of the“ axis 
opticus,“ by the force it imparts to the fibres of 
the retina: inſomuch that the colour of the object 
being firlt known, for the imprefli-ns vary accord- 
ing to the difference of the colours, it is eaſily 


judged, that the body is more or leſs diſtant. Thus, 


though a black body cauſes nut fo great an im- 
preſſion as a white; yet, if we look at a black ten 
yards from us, and at a white twenty, though the 
-impreffion of this laſt be much the ſtronger, yet 
we judge the former to be the neareſt to us, be- 
- cauſe the ſoul firſt cer between, and knows 


LUCRETIUS. 
the difference of thoſe colours: and we know for 


certain, that men, who have been long accuſtom- 


ed to judge of diſtances, are not fo ſubject to mii. 
take in that affair, as others who have had no ex- 
perience therein; and the reaſon of this is, becauſe 
their ſouls have formed a more perfect idea of the 
length of the optic axis, by means of the force it 
imparts. The particular diſpoſition of th: eye 
conduces likewiſe very much to the forming a 
right judgment of the diſtance of objects: for we 
widen our eye when we are to regard an object 
diſtant from us; and lengthen it when we look at 
one that is very near us : and, therefore, in all 
probable appearance, the eye is proportionably 
and gradually changed, as we view a nearer or 
more diſtant object. For example, if 1 look at 
an object very near me, my eye is lengthened by 
the contraction of the oblique ſurrounding muf- 
cles : but if the ſame object be carried by degrees 
farther off from me, thoſe muſcles are gradually 
relaxed, proportionably as the object removes; 
and, at length, the right muſcles begin to widen 
the eye, the object drawing farther from it: this 
any man may obſerve to be true, when he looks at 
a bird, for inſtance, firſt riſing very near him, and 
then flying from him by degrees, till at length i: 
arrive at a great diſtance from him. Some attri- 
bute this appearance to the knowledge of the cor. 
junction of the two “ axes viſionis, which may 
indeed be ſome help towards the diſtinguiſhing 
the diſtance of objects; and this is the reaſon why 
we cannot ſo well judge of the diſtance of an ob. 
ject, when we regard it only with one eye, a 
when we look on it with both. Moreover, the 
farther diſtant an object is ſrom us, the more ſub- 
jet we are to be deceived in our judgment of 
its diſtance, as any man will readily conceive. 

Ver. 267. In theſe twelve verſes is contained 
the ſecond problem. Why, ſince the objects them. 
ſelves are ſcen, the images that ſtrike the eyes one 
by one, and are the cauſe of our ſeeing them, 
can be ſeen themſelves? To this Lucretius an- 
ſwers, after his uſual manner, by bringing like in- 
ſtances. 1, We teel not the ſingle parts of wind 
or of cold: but of all the wind, or all the cold, 
we are very ſenſible. 2. When we touch with 
our fingers the ſurface, or outmoſt colour of: 
ſtone, we feel not that ſurface and outmoſt colour; 
but only the interior hardneſs of the ſtone, Now, 
ſuppoſe the images to be as the ſingle parts of the 
wind and cold, and the objects theinfelves to be 
as the whole wind and cold, and this difficulty 
eaſily ſolved. In like manner, ſuppoſe the- ſtone 
to be as the object, and the ſurface and outmoſt 
colour of it as the image. Thus atoms, the wind, 
and images are inviſible themſelves, though viſible 
things are made of them, and though by their 
means other things are ſeen. 

Ver. 277. He means what Lucretius here calls 
« Summum colorem,” the utmott colour, For 
even by the doctrine of Lucretius, colour cannot 
be touched, 

Ver. 279. Third problem. Why the images 
things reflected from the ſurface of a glaſs mi. 
ror, are not ſcen in that ſurface, but as it wer 
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within, or beyond it ? The reaſon of this the poet 
ives us in theſe twenty-one verſes. The eye knows 
the diſtance of the thing ſeen, by means of the air 
that is driven by the image to the eye, Now, 
when two airs are driven, the interval muſt of 
neceſſity be more extended, and even doubled. 
But tne image of the glaſs (for we ſee the glaſs. 
itſelf as well as the thing, whoſe image is reflect- 
ed) protrudes one air, and the image reflected an- 
other. And this is the reaſon why the image ap- 
pears to be not in the ſurface of the glaſs, but as 
if it were within and beyond it. He alſo illuſtrates 
this explication, by bringing an example of things 
that are ſeen in a ſtraight line, and at a diſtance 
from a place within a building : in which caſe the 
images drive the air forward, as well through the 
ce without doors to the very threſhold, as 


through the ſpace within doors from the threſhold 


to the very eye. This reaſon, though it ſeems 
probable, is nevertheleſs not true; tor as | faid 
before, it belongs not to the eyes, but to the ſupe- 
rior faculty, to diſcern and judge of diſtance. 
Lucretius here affords us an opportunity to 
give a ſhort account of the looking-glaſſes that 
are moſt common among us, and of which there 
are three ſorts: viz. The plain, the concave, and 
the convex. The ſurface of the plain is an exact 
level, and theſe are the molt general, and eſteem- 
ed the be(t, becauſe they reflect the object exactly 
the ſame, in ſite, diſtance, and magnitude, as it 
is repreſented to them. But the other two ſorts, 
the concave and the convex, return the objects 
differing now in ſite, now in diſtance, now in 
magnitude, according to the ſite of the objects, 
and as the eye receives the reflection. Plain glaſ- 
ſes, as 1 ſaid before, cauſe no alteration either in 
the ſite, diſtance, or magnitude of the objects they 
repreſent The reaſon of which is, becauſe, being 
ſmooth and level, they give no other modifications 
to the rays, but only that of ſimple reflection, ac- 
cording as they fall on it. Firſt. As to the lice, it 
will be repreſented the ſame as it is out of the 
glaſs; that is to ſay, in the ſame live of attitude: 
and the object ſeems ſo much beyond the glaſs as 
it is on this fide, becauſe the rays reflected from 
the glaſs, run the ſame lines, and make the ſame 
impreſſion on the retina, as they would do if the 
object were really on that ſide where it is repre- 
ſented : for the ſite of an object is diſtinguiſhed 
by the impulſe of the rays from a determinate re- 
gion. Secondly, In regard to the diſtance, the 
obje& is repreſented as far beyond the glaſs as it 
is on this fide of it, becauſe the impreſſion of the 
rays is altogether as ſtrong after as before the re- 
flection. For a clearer idea of this, fee the note 
on ver. 257. where we have treated of the manner 
how to judge the true diſtance of an object from 
the eye. Thirdly, We ſee the magnitude of an 
object exactly the ſame as it really is, becauſe the 
line of reflection from the glaſs being exactly e- 
qual with that of incidence from the object, the 
rays from the remoter points of the. object will 
be as far dittant from each other then, as they 
would be if the very obje& itſelf were really in 
the place where it is only repreſented. Nor, in- 


deed, can we err in the magnitude, ſo long as we 
are right in our judgment concerning the diſtance. 
of the object. | 

But before | cloſe this note, I muſt not forget 
to obſerve, that cur tranſlator has omitted the 
three laſt verſes of this argument, which in Lucre+. 
tius runs thus: 


Quare etiam atque etiam minime mirarier eſt par 
Illis, quæ reddunt ſpeculorum ex æquore viſum. 
Acribus binis, quoniam res confit utroque. 


Lambinus abſolutely rejects this; and Creech, in 
his Latin edition ſays, that he ſees no cauſe why 
he need ever be aſhamed of, or revoke that cen- 
ſure : becauſe the verſes are altogether uſeleſs, and, 
have nothing to do in this place: and for that 
reaſon 1 have avoided to give them in this tranſla- 
tion, | 

Ver. 290. Not the image that is emitted from 
the object placed before the glaſs, and that ſtrikes. 
into the glals; but the image that flows from the 
glaſs itſelf : for all things emit images, even mir- 
rors themſelves. 

Ver. 299. For the image appears as far beyond 
the glaſs, as the object of which it is the image is 
diſtant from the glaſs. 

Ver. eo. It is repugnant to the foregoing opi- 
nion of Epicurus, that the image in the glaſs 
ſhould be turned towards the perſon whoſe image 
it is, and look back upon him. For, ſince the 
image flows from us, and goes ſtraight forward, 
it ought, as it goes away, to ſhow us its hinder 
parts, fo that the right may anſwer to the right, 
and the left to the left In like manner, as a 
player, when his maſk is taken off, regards that 
part of it which he wore next him, that is to ſay, 
uot the face, but the hollow behind it. To this 
purpole Macrobius, who, by this argument, en- 
deavours to overthrow the opinion of Epicurus, 
that the imag of things come into our eyes of 
their own accord. His words, ſpeaking of that 
belief, are theſe : © Cujus opinioni repugnat, quod 
in ſpeculis imago adverſa contemplatorem ſuum 
reſpicit: cum debeat, ſiquidem à nobis orta recto 
meatu proficiſcitur, poſteram ſui partem, cum diſ- 
cedit, oftendere, ut læva læ vam, dextera dexteram 
reſpiciat : Nam et hiſtrio perſonam fibi detractum 
ex Ea parte videt, qua induit ; ſcilicet non faciem, 
ſed poſteriorem cavernam.” Satur nal. lib. vii. cap. 
14 This, therefore, is the fourth problem: and 
to ſolve the difficulty of it, Lucretius defends his 
opinion by the example which his adverſaries als 
lege to weaken it. Take, ſays he, a form or maſk 
made of clay, not hardened; but while it is yet 
moiſt, and daſh it againſt a beam or pillar, ſo as 
to invert it backwards, that the face may fill up 
the hollow; and you will then ſee that brought 
to pals in the maſk, which you are now aſtoniſh- 
ed to fee in the mirror. And, therefore, you 
ought not to doubt in the Jeaſt, but that images, 
being, as they are, very tenuious ſubſtances, may, 
by daſhing againſt the glaſs, be inverted back- 
wards in like manner. For an image has no 
depth, nor profundity whatever. This ſolution 
of this problem agrees not ill, but is almoſt the 
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fame with what Plato delivers in his Timzus, \ 
where he ſays, that in mirrors the right appears 
to be the left, becauſe the contrary parts of the 
mirror are regarded by the contrary parts of the 
ſight, as it happens in all things that are applied 
to, or placed againſt one another; as if, for in- 
Nance, any man were placed in the room of the 
Jooking-glaſs, and had his ſace turned towards us; 
for in, that caſe his right would be oppoſite our 
left: and ſo on the contrary. But the mathema- 
ticians in Euclid, O. 19. explains this matter other- 
wile, and demonttrate their opinions by ſeveral ar- 
guments. I. They teach, that the angle of re- 
flection is alike, and equal to that angle which is 
made by the line of incidence into the glaſs from 
the point of the object ſeen: whence there will 
always be a reflection tu the part that is oppoſite 
to that part of the glaſs upon which the line of 
iheidence that is produced from the point of the 
things ſcen, happens to ſirike. II. They teach, 
that the images which are ſeen in glaſſes, are con- 
| tained in the very ſhorteſt lines poſſible : there- 
fore, when the right part of the thing ſeen an- 
ers, and is oppoſite to the left line of reflection 
rather than to the right, and ſo on the contrary ; 
It cauſes the line of reflection which is moſt on 
the right, to fall on the right part of the imaye, 
and in like manner on the contrary: For which 
reaſon the left part of the object ſeen is oppoſed 
to the right part of the image; and on the con- 
trary, the right to the left, III. They teach, that 
the image of the thing ſeen, and the very thing 
ſeen, are to one an»ther in the nature of the two 
ns who are contending face to face : for 

e right eye of the one anſwers to the left eye of 
the other. But obſerve, that this happens only in 
plain and convex glaſſes, for it is otherwiſe in the 
Concave, in which the right parts anſwer to the 
Tight, and the left to the left : Of which Plato and 
Fuclid give the reaſon, which is too long to be 
here inſerted, though we ſhall have occaſion to ſay 
ſomething concerning concave glaſſes, below in 
the note on ver. 320. 

Ver. 305 © Cretea Perſona :”' for themaſks, which 
the actors wore at Rome, were made of chalk, or of 
potters clay. Therefore, © cerea perſona,” as ſome 
copies read it, is rejected. Lambinus is fond of 
« Crefſa,”” or © Cretea Perſona,” pretending they 

ere made of plaſter that came from the iſland 

rete, now called Candy, and ſituate in the ZEgean 
Sea. All the old copies that Heinſius ſaw, read 
u cretea; and in the Catalectsof Petronius we find, 


Dum ſumit creteam faciem Sertoria, cretam 
Perdidit illa ſimul, perdidit et faciem. | 


which ſufficiently proves they were made of chalk 
or ſomething of that nature: and renders the o- 
pinion of Lambinus liable to ſuſpicion. 
Ver. 306. © Allidat pilzve trabive.” Pila ſig- 
niſies a column or pillar, which the Greeks call 
run. Apuleius 3. Metamorph. © Pila media quæ 
ſtabuli trabes ſuſtinebat. Feſtus, Pila, quæ pari- 
Etem ſuſtentat, ab opponendo dicitur.“ Budæus 
likewiſe ſays, that the * pilz lapidæ“ in build- 
wgs, are pillars or ſtructures of hewn ſtone, which 
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are as the thighs of edifices; * quaſi quædam edi. 
ficiorum femora.” Pila figuifics the moles that 
are built in water, ſuch as are at this, day to be 
ſeen at Geneva, Virg. Zn. ix. ver, 710. 


Qualis in Euboico Baiarum littore quondam 
Saxca pila cadit, &c. ; 


See likewiſe Vitruvius. lib. v. 

Ver. 31s. In theſe ten verſes is contained the 
fifth problem, which he propoſes and ſolves, Why 
the ſame image is refleted from mirror to mir. 
ror, and ſeen in ſeveral at once, inſomuch that 
five or ſix images are reflected; or that the ſame 
image may be repreſented five or fix times by as 
many glaſſes; the leſt part of which image will 
be inverted to the right, and the right to the lelt 
alternately ? For whatever things are in the re- 
moteſt parts of a building, the image of them 
may, by the means of ſeveral looking glaſſes, 
rightly and duly placed, be, as it were, brought 
out and conveyed through windings and turnings 
into any part of the houſe, Nay, it may be ſo 
ordered, that you may fee your own back. For, 
take two plain glaſſes, and place one of them be- 
hind you in a ſhelving poſture, ſo that it may nei. 
ther he flat upon the ground, nor ſtand directly 
upright : Hang the other over your head in ſuch 
a manner, that it may be directly oppoſite to our 
eyes, and in a bending poſture likewiſe : you muſt 
of neceſſity ſee your own back in the glaſs that 
hangs up. Of which Lucretius gives this reaſon ; 
becauſe the image of the thing that ſtrikes upon 
the glaſs, being returned from that glaſs, is reflect. 
ed upon, and received into the oppoſite glaſs, 
But though all this be certain, yet it may be in- 
quired, whether it be the ſame image that is mul- 
tiplied fo often ; or whether a- new exuvies do not 
fly ſrom off every image, as at firſt, the firſt image 
flew off from the body? Lucretius anſwers, Thzt 
each i nage flics away from the object, and that 
the departure of the firſt is ſupplied by the com. 
ing of a ſecond, in a perpetual and never-ceaſing 
flux; for the image behind impels the image be- 
fore; and thus they run in a ſucceſſive courle, and 


urge on their predecefſor images; inſomuch that 


the very image, which we this moment ſee in the 
laſt glals, was but juſt now in the firſt; and that a 
new ſucceeds in the room of that which went laſt 


away; and thus a perpetual ſucceſſion of images is 


made from: glaſs to glaſs. This I take to he the 
ſenſe of Lucretius in this paſſage, which Creech ha 
rendered but obſcurely and imperfectly. 

Ver. 318, 319. Theſe two verſes run thus is 
the original: 


Uſque adeo è ſpeculo in ſpeculum tralucet image 
Et cam læ va data eſt, ſit rurſum ut dextera fiat; 
lnde retrorſum reddit fe, et convertit eodem. 


The meaning of which is, when the i is tranſ- 


ferred from one glaſs to another glaſs, it changes 
its left part into its right; but when it is again 
reflected from the ſecond glaſs into the third, it 
reſumes the ſame order and ſite it had in the firſt 
glaſs; and will continue to change in like man- 
ner, as it paſſes into the other following glaflcs, 
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in them the image is reflected from glaſs to glaſs, 
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Ver. 320. In theſe ſeven verſes is contained 
tem ſixth. Why in thoſe glaſſes, whoſe plains 

or faces are, as if they were ſeveral glaſſes oppoſed 
to one another to the right and left, the fitc of the 
image reflected is returned, ſo that the right part 
of the image anſwers to the right of the object, 
or thing ſeen, and the left in like manner to the 
left? The anſwer is: Becauſe the plains or faces 
of that glaſs ſupply the place of glaſſes placed 
apart from one another, and are the cauſe that as 


ſo it is reflected in theſe upon the ſame glaſs : and 
this indeed happens in concave glaſſes; of which, 
for that reaſon, Lucretius ſeems here to ſpeak. 
And thus Gaſfendus himſelf interprets this paſ- 
ſage : But Lambinus is of opinion, that the poet is 
ſpeaking of many glaſſes joined together in the 
convex figure of a pillar. Now, we generally 
reckon ſeven ſorts of glaſſes that reſtore the image 
after the ſame uſual manner. I. The plain. II. 
The pillared convex. III. The pillared concave, 
IV. The convex made in the ſhape of a pyramid. 
V. The concave made likewiſe in the figure of a 
pyramid. VI. The globous convex. VII. The 
globous concave. By what means the reflection 
is made from plain glaſſes the poet has taught al- 
ready : but ſeems to have omitted the reaſon of 
the ſeveral forts of reflection from all the other 
glaſſes; for in theſe ſeven verſes he ſeems to 
fpeak only of convex and concave glaſſes, though 
ſome think that even here he argues only of the 
other, 

Ver. 327. In theſe ſeven verſes is contained 
problem ſeventh, viz, Why our images that are 
ſeen in the glaſs, ſeem to move forward or back- 
ward, &c. as we ourſelves do, and to imitate our 
actions? Of this he gives the following reaſon : 
Becauſe, from whatever part of the glaſs we re- 
tire, and withdraw ourſe}ves, the image cannot, 
from that moment, be refleted from that part: 
for all the images that are emitted from bodies, 
are reflected by equal and like angles. This, 
therefore, is appoſitely and truly aſcribed to the 
variations of the image in the parts of the glaſs; 
which variations are cauſed by the ſeveral motiuns 
of the object; and theſe being different, the re- 
fle&ion likewiſe on the eye, and cenſequently the 
image, muſt differ in like manner, For, as the 
mathe mat icians truly afſert, it is not the ſame 
image that remains ſeen; but when all the points, 
that is to ſay, all the parts of the object ſcen, are 
reflected, now from theſe, now from other parts, a 
new image is made of the whole object. Whence 
it follows, that, when the thing ſcen is moved, 
the image muſt of neceſſity ſeem to move like- 
viſe; ſince the parts of the thing ſeen continually 
anſwer to the parts of the image. And yet the 
image is not actually moved, but a new one is ta- 
ther produced by the mutation of the ſight of the 
object ſeen ; but this happens by reaſon of the 
continual reflection of the parts of the image, 
which is made in the utmoſt ceſure of the glaſs. 
Hence it is evident, that if, whilſt you are looking 
on your own image in a glaſs, there be others, 


— 


* 


who, either from the right, left, above or below | 


got 
you, regard the ſame image of your own perſon, 
they will each of them ſee it io different places of 
the glaſs, and none of them in the place where 
you do; inſomuch, that you cannot take any of 
their places, but 1 ou will ſee the image in ano» 
ther place than it was in before; from whence it 
is farther evident, that it is not only one image 
of yourſelf that you ſee in the glaſs, but innumer» 
able images: and thoſe too murually mixing tas 
gether in ſuch a manner, that in the very place 
where you ſee your own noſe, another may be ſs 
placed as to ſee your chin, another your forchead, 
a third your eye, a ſourth your mouth, &c. and, 
nevertheleſs, not one of them ſees any thing but 
vue ſimple and diſtin& image. 

Ver. 334. Hitherto of mirrors. He now pro- 
poſes the eighth problem: Why glaring objects 
hurt the eyes, and why the ſun even cauſes blind- 
neſs ? Of which, in theſe ten verſes, he gives this 
reaſon : Becauſe a ſplendid object ſends forth ma- 
ny ſeeds of fire that burn the eyes; or is a ſenſi» 
ble too ſtrong for the organ of ſenſe ; and ſpoils, 
and renders it uſeleſs for this reaſon ; becauſe, by 
looſening its texture, it ſo perverts and deſtroys its 
due temper and commenſuration, that it renders 
it incapable of receiving any longer any other ſen- 
ſibles. Ariſt«tle, lib. iii. de Anim. ſays, it is 
common to all the ſenſes, that if the things that 


fall under the ſphere of their perception be tos 


exceſſive, and ſurpaſs their due meaſure, they 
deſtroy the ſenſes themſelves. Thus, too much 
noiſe makes men deaf, tov much ſplendour blind 
and in like manner of the reſt. For each ſenſe is 
a certain proportion, and all proportion is deſtroy- 
ed by whatever is too much : for example, if the 
ſtrings of an inſtrument be ſcrewed too high, all 
the ſymphony is ruined, 

Ver. 335. It is ſaid of Democritus, that he made 
himſelf blind by ſtaring on the glare of a brazen 
buckler that he placed in the ſun ; and this he did, 
that the view of external objects might no longer 
divert his mind from meditation. Laberius in 
Gellius, lib. x. c. 17. | 


Democritus Abderites, phyſicus philoſophus, 
Clypcum conſtituit contra exortum Hyperionis, 
Oculos ut poſlit effudere ſplendore æreo: 

Ita radiis ſolis aciem effodit luminis. 


Ver. 344. Theſe ſix verſes contain the ninth 
problem: Why all objects appear pale and lucid 
to thoſe who have the jaundice ? Becauſe, ſays 
Lucretius, many lurid ſeeds flow from the icteri- 
cal perſon, and ſtain the images as they come to 
him; at leaſt, which is more probable, they dye 
thoſe that are entering into his eyes. 

„ Quzcunque tuentur Arquati, That is, ſays 
Nonius, perſons whoſe eyes are ſtained with the 
likeneſs of the colours,“ Arqui, quem poctz lrim 
vocant,” of the bow, which the poets call Iris, the 
rainbow: For tic ancient Latins writ argues, not 
arcus, Lucretius, lib. vi. ver. 525. 


Tum color in nigris exiſtit nubus arqui. 
This diſeaſe, the yellow jaundice, was likewiſe . 


called i&qre;, and n ii. It was called 
| i j 


302 
i Zeros from the Greek, *Ixriges, a kite, becauſe the 
eyes of thoſe who labour under that diſeaſe, ſeem 


in colour like the eyes of a kite; regius morbus, as 
Ovid obſerves, 


Molliter excelſu quoniam curetur in aulä. 


Arquatus, as I hinted before, becauſe their eyes 
are dyed with ſeveral colours, like the rainbow. 
It was alſo heretofore called“ Aurigo. a colore 
auri,” from the colour of gold, which the bile, 
diffuſed through the body, reſembles : and per- 
ſons, troubled with the diſeaſe, are called aurigi- 
noſi, Sipontin. 

Ver. 246 Lurid is yellowiſh colour, drawing 
towards a blue. , . 

Ver. 350 The tenth problem is in theſe ſe- 
venteen verſes, Why, when we are in the dark, 
we can ſee objects that are in light: though when 
we are in the light we cannot ſee objects that are 


in the dark ? This, ſays he, is cauſed by the pro- 


truſion of the different air ; for when the lucid air 
follows the dark, it purges and cleanſes the pores 
of the eye, and makes room for the images of 
things to enter. For the bright and lucid air is 
more ſubtle than the duſky; at leaſt, it has more 
ſtrength, and is much caſter to move. But when 
the dark air follows the bright, the paſſages of 
the eye are ſo cloſed and choked up by that dull 
and heavy air, that it becomes incapabie to receive 
the images of things that offer themſelves to it. 

This was the opinion of Lucretius; but Ariſ- 
totle and the mathematicians explain this matter 
in a few words: They ſay, that nothing can be 
ſeen of itſelf but, and that there are no other ob- 
jects of fight than, light and colour; therefore, 
. whatever is ſeen, is ſcen by the help and means 
of thoſe two things, Now the ſenſe of ſeeing 15 
made by contact, that is to ſay, by the form or 
image of the object ſeen coming to the eyes. But 
the things that are in the dark cannot fend their 
images to the eyes, for want of light and colour, 

by which they no ſooner come to be enlightened, 

than they inſtantly emit their forms, T herefore, 
when we ourſelves are in the dark, we may well 
ſee objects that are in the light, but not on the 
contrary, 

Ver. 367. In theſe ten verſes is contained the 
eleventh problem: Why things that are ſquare 
ſeem round if beheld at diſtance ? 5quare towers, 

for example, ſeem round, if we regard them from 
afar : the reaſon of which is, ſays Lucretius, be- 
cauſe the image of a ſquare tower, as it flies to us, 
3s often ſtruck by the air in its paſſage, by which 
means its angles are worn off, at leaſt are fo 
blunted, that when it comes to us, it ſtrikes our 
eyes under a round or circular figure ; yet that 
roundneſs is not ſo diſtinct and perfect, as if the 
object itſelf were round, and ſeen at a little diſ- 
tance. 

Ver. 368. What I am here going to obſerve 
concerning the fight, holds good likewiſe as to 
all the other ſenſes, When a ſquare tower is ſeen 
from afar, and appears round, we muſt diſtinguiſh 
"between theſe two things: Firſt, That it ſeems 


round; and, ſecond, that it is reputed and be- 
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lieved to be ſo. For that it appears round is moſt 
true; but that it is believed to he round, becauſe 
it ſeems to be ſo, is ſalſe. Now the firſt belongs 
to the ſight, or to the eye, which receives the ap. 
pearance, repreſentation, or image, as Lucretiug 
and Empiricus term it, of the object ſeen : the o- 
ther belongs to the mind, or intellectual faculty, 
which forms a judgment from that appearance, 
For the eye only reports, as | may ſay, to the un- 
derſtanding, the object it has ſeen; therefore it 
neither deceives, nor is deceived, but repreſents 
the thing as it received it; but it is the office of 
the mind to judge, whether the thing be, or be 
not ſuch, as it appears to the eye and ſight; ſo 
that the mind only deceives or is deceived, or nei. 
ther deceives nor is deceived, in the judgment it 
makes. But Lucretius will argue more at large 
of theſe things hereafter, ver. 394 and 490. &c, 
where he ſays, that the ſenſes are true and cer- 
tain, and that their deception proceeds from the 
judgment of the mind. Petrovius very pertinent. 
ly to this purpoſe, and elegantly too, ſays, 


Fallunt nos oculi, vagique ſenſus 
Oppreſla ratione mentiuntur : 

Nam turris, prope quz quadrata ſurgit, 
Attritis procul angulis rotatur, 


And Macrobius Saturnal. lib. vii. cap. 14.“ Hat 
(ratione) ceſſante viſus inefficax eſt ade. ut quod 
remus in aqua ſractus videtur, vel quod turris e- 
minus viſa, cum-fit anguloſa, rotunda exiſtimatur, 
faciat rationis negligentia; quæ, fi ſe intenderit, 
agnoſcit in turre angulos, et in remo integrita. 
tem; et omnia illa ditcernit, quæ academicis dam- 
nandorum ſenſuum occaſionem dederunt : Cum 
ſenſus unus inter certiſſimas res habendus ſit, co- 
mitante ratione.“ 

But it may be inquired, how and by what means 
the mind judges and diſcerns betwixt the different 
figures of objects: The anſwer to this is, That 
the figures of objects may be known, partly from 
their different colours, partly from their different 
reflections, and wholly from the knowledge of the 
divers parts of an object, its diſtance, and magni» 
tude. Yet {ome give another reaſon, and fay, 
that we know the figures of bodies from the par- 
ticular impreflions they make on the eye : For the 
rays that proceed from all the parts of an object, 
paint all its parts on the retina, in@he fibres el 
which they cauſe an impreſſion, in the ſame or- 
der in which they received their reflection: inſo- 
much that we know ſuch a body to be ſquare, be- 
caule its image, formed by the impreſſion of the 
rays on the retina, is ſquare : For the rays from 
all the points of a ſquare body, are collected by 
the humours, and form a quadrangular or ſquare 
impreſſion. The fame may be conceived of all 6 
ther figures of objects, 

Ver. 377. In theſe ſeventeen verſes is contained 
the twelfth problem. Why the ſhadow of our 
body, no leſs than the image of it in the glaſs, 
ſeems to walk with us, and imitates our poſtures !? 
The thing itſelf is notorious, but the reaſon of it 
not ſo plain. Lucretius ſays it is this, becauſe 


ſhade is only aig deprived of light by ſome deut 
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body dit between any place and the ſun, 
and when this happens, that place is in ſome mea- 
ſure darkened and deprived of light; and there- 
fore, as that denſe body is moved, as it bows 
ifelf down, or raiſes itſelf up, the ſhadow too 
muſt of neceſſity vary its figure ; becauſe ſeveral 
figures of the air are deprived of light, in as many 
ſeveral manners as the body moves upright, bead- 
ing forward, backward, &c. Dryden fſeerms to 
have borrowed from this paſſage of Lucretius, 
that excellent deſcription of ſhadows, which we 
find in a copy of verſes of his to Sir Godfrey 
Kneller. 


Shadows are but privations of the light; 
Yet when we walk, they ſhoot before our ſight; 
With us approach, retire, ariſe, and fall ; 


Nothing themſelves, and yet expreſſing all. 


Ver. 389. This and the following verſe run 
thus in the original: 


Semper enim nova ſe radiorum lumina fundunt, 
Primaque diſpereunt, quaſi in iguem lana tra- 
hatur. 


Our tranſlator takes no notice of the laſt word? 
« quaſi in ignem lana trahatur, and indeed they 
are variouſly explained. The poet iJluſtrates, and 
teaches by an example, in what manner new rays 
are continually flowing from the ſun's orb; and 
how they ſupply the place of the former that va- 
niſh away; Viz. as it were like wool drawn 
through a flame; for then the wool that is firſt 
drawu would be conſumed by the fire; whilſt 
other wool is in the mean time drawing through 
it, Thus Lan:binus, on the authority of ſeveral 
copies reads, and then interprets this paſlage ; and 
Fayus approves of his interpretation. But Sca- 
liger, in his obſervations on Catullus, corrects 
this lection, and reads carmine for in ignem : © quaſi 
carmine Jana trabatur,"” taking carmen for the in- 
ſtrument uſed in the wool-mar*:faQture, and which 
is likewiſe called pecten, in Engliſh a card. From 
whence carminare ſignifies the ſame as pectinare. 
« Varro de ling. Latin. Carminari lana tum di- 
citur, cum caret eo, quod in ea heret.” And 
Pliny, lib. ix. cap. 38. & lib. xix. cap. I. uſes the 
ſame word. In which ſenſe we may interpret the 
meaning of Lucretius in this manner : That new 
beams flow from the ſun as faſt as the firſt vaniſh, 
as from a heap of wool new threads are drawn 
in the card, ſo that when the firſt are drawn 
and taken away, new ones may ſtill be draw- 
ing in the fame card. But this interpretation 
ſeems not ſo natural as the former. Faber 
retains the firſt reading, and obſerves it to be a 
Greek proverb, Zaivey &; wie, and that it is uſed 
by Plato and Lucian, when they ſpeak of a uſe- 
leſs piece of work, and that never can de ended. 
* Dicitur de re inutili, 4Yvrw, et quæ abſolvinon 
poſh. ” Creech in his Latin edition adheres to 
this 1 interpretation; and ſays, it agrees very well 
with the meaning of the poet, and expreſſes pro- 
perly enough that perpetual deſtruction of the 
rays of the fun, Nardius, for in ig, tcads mas- 


gine, and others i imagine erroneouſly, and without 
reaſon, | ; 
Ver. 393. Nigras umbrat, the black ſhadows, 
A ſhadow ſeems black, becauſe, as | ſaid before, 
it is nothing but air deprived of light, or a pri- 
vation of light; but light is white and clear, 
therefore ſhadow is black and dark. 

Ver. 394. Having finiſhed his diſputation con- 
cerning ſight and viſion, he takes occaſion from 
the two laſt problems, to aſſert and defend the 
certainty of the ſenſes, which not thoſe problems 
only, but ſeveral others that he enumerates as ex- 
amples, to verſe 489, ſeem to weaken and con» 
tradict. Now he inſiſts that the ſenſes are infalli- 
ble, becauſe they receive the images of things, 
juſt as they are brought to them. They under- - 
ſtand not the nature of things, nor do they judge 
or determine any thing concerning it. Therefore 
there is no fallacy in them, but all errors proceed 
from the judgment of the mind, For example; 
though we may be deccived in ſeeing light or 
ſhade, yet that deception is not the fault of the 
eyes, but of the mind. For the office of the eyes 
is only to ſee the light and the ſhade; but it be- 
longs not to them to determine what light and 
ſhade are, but to the mind; therefore, notwith- 
ſtanding that a ſhadow ſeems to move, though it 
do not move, it being only a privation of light ; 
yet our eyes are not deceived, for they ſee what 
it is their buſineſs to ſee ; they fee the ſhadows 
now in one place, now in another. Cicero, 
lib. iv. Arcad. Quæſt. aſcribes certainty to the 
ſenſes, provided they be found and ſtrong, and 
that all things be removed that might be any ob- 
ſtacle to them. And Lactantius, lib. de Opificio 
Dei, cap. 9. is of the ſame opinion. 

Ver. 404. lu theſe four verſes, Lucretius brings 


his firſt example to confirm his aſſertion, that nei- 


ther the eyes, nor any of the other ſenſes, are ei- 


ther falfe or fallacious, but that they are true and 


certain: as alſo, that the mind only deceives, and 
is deceived, in judging of things amiſs, and other- 
wiſe than they are. For it is not the office of the 
eyes, to judge whether the ſhip be moved, or 
not, but of the mind only: from whence it fol- 
lows, that not the. eyes, but the judgment only 
ers, and is miſtaken. 
Ver. 407. Thus too Virg. ZEneid. iii. ver. 72. 


Provehimur portu, terrzque urbeſque recedunt. 
Which Sir R. Blackmore ſeems to have imitated, 


They ſpoom'd away before the ſhoving wind, 
And left retreating towus and cliffs behind. 


Ver. 468. In thele ſix verſes is contained ex. 
ample ſecond, of the ſtars, the ſun, and the moon, 
which ſeem to us to ſtand ſtill, though they are 
whirled about in a perpetual and ſwift motion. 
Whence the poet argues, that the eyes are not 
deceived, becauſe they fee the ſun, the moon, and 
the ſtars, in the places where they are; but that 
the mind errs in not diſcerning thoſe to be ſeve- 
ral places, avd imayitiing all thoſe places, in 
which the ſun, mocn, and ſtars "6, to bs one and 
the lame place. 
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The fleady Pile.) The end or point of the axle- { fplendor or light, that foreruns the riſing ſun, that 


tree, on which aſtronomers imagined the heavens 
to be turned. There are two of them; on- in 
the north, noted by a ſtar, called polus arcticus, the 
worth pole; the other in the ſouth, but inviſible 
to us, called polus antarficus, the ſouth pole. 

Ver. 414. Theſe four verſes contain Example 


III. in which the poet brings an inſtance of 


mountains, ſtanding at ſome diſtance from one 
another in the midſt of the ſca; which neverthe- 
Jeſs, when ſeen from afar, ſeem contiguous, and 
ſo like a continent, that they appear like one 
huge mountain only, or like one vaſt iſland : In 
which the eyes are not deceived neither, it being 
not their office to judge of the diſtance of objects: 
but the mind alone dt ceives, who imagines there 
is no ſpace between the mountains, becauſe there 
appears none. 

Ver. 418. In theſe four verſes, he propoſes 
Example IV. When boys, fays he, turn them- 
ſelves often around, or are turned about by others, 
a giddineſs enſues, and the walls and ceilings of 
the houſes ſeem to them to move round, and be 
whirled about, even though they themſelves 
land ſtill, and have ceaſed to run round. In 
which the eycs are not deceived, but the mind 
itſelf, which ſuppoſes, that the ſenſorium, in 
which the agitation continues, receives the images 
of things that ſtand ſtill in the ſame manner, as 
it would receive the image of a thing in motion, 
i itſelf were at reſt. The reaſon of this is, be- 
cauſe the ſpirits that belong to the ſight, being 
ſhaken and diſturbed by the whirling motion cf 
the body that runs round, fly about in a circular 
motion likewiſe, and ceaſe not to move fo ſoon 
as the body ſtands ſtill; in like manner as a 
wheel that has been turned abuut with violence, 
- ceaſes not its motion ſo ſoon az the moving hand 
is retired, but whirls ſeveral rounds afterwards. 

Ver. 422. In theſe ten verſes he brings Ex- 
ample V. of the fun, that ſeems to rife very near 
to mountains, though between the ſun and thoſe 
mountains there be an immenſe interval of ſpace, 
For when the ſun is ſecn to riſe over mountains, 
He ſcems almoſt to touch them with his fires, 


and yet thoſe mountains are ſcarce two thouſand 


bow ſhot diſtant from us: nay, perhaps not fi ve- 
hundred caſts of a dart. The reaſon is, becaule 
the eye does not perceive the diſtance of objects, 
and therefore we ſuppoſe there is 1.0 diſtance at all. 
Rubrum tremulis Jubar ignibus,” ſays Lucretius, 
% Varro de ling.” Latin. lib. 5. ſays, that the 
ſtar which aj pears before ſun-riſing is called Ju- 
bar, quia in ſun no habet diſſuſum jun en ut 
leo in capite jubar: And Feſtus: * Jubar tel. 
la quam Græci @wo@ipoy, id eſt, Lucifcrum appel- 
Jant, quod ſplendot ejus diffunditur in mocum 
jubz leonis And Servius on this verſe of Virgil, 
It portis jubare exorto delecta juventus. 

: Au. 4 v. 130. 
fays, © Jubare exorto, 1. e. orto Lucifero, Nm 
proprie Lucifer Jubar dicitur, quod jubar lucis 
effundat.” Lambinus too follows theſe ancient 


aud others take Jubar in this place to fignify the | 


is to ſay Aurora, or the morning itielf: which lag 
opinion is not without reaſon, fince Jubar is ſome. 
times taken for the brightnels or ſpleador of any 
thing whatever: Statius Thebaid. ix. v. 89g, 
Et pictum gemmis galeæ jubar.” Yet not» 


withſtanding all theſe authorities, Creech in his 


Latin edition of Lucretius ſays, that nothing is 
more certain, than that Jbar here ſigniſics the 
ſun : * Nihil cerijus quam unam candemque rem 
in hoc verſu jubar,” and verſe 408. Solem 
appellari,” Creech. in loc, 

Ver. 432. In theſe three verſes he produces 
Example VI. and alleges, that even in the ſhal- 
loweſt waters is ſcen no leis a ſpace, than the 
diſtance between heaven and earth. For if any 
one looks down into water, not above an inch 
deep, he will ſrem to ſee the ſky in it, lying as 
much below the earth as the ſky is diſtant from 
it. The reaſon of which is, becauſe the eye al- 
ways ſees the object on the fide from which the 
ray comes lait of all directly to it; and therefore 
ſees the ſky, or the ſun and ſtars, in the place 
where the water is: and that by means of the 
ray, which, being between the water and the 
ſky, or the ſun and ſtars, is directly joined 
with that, which is between the eye and tbe 
water. In which caſe the mind itſelf, perceivin 
nothing between the directed and the reflected 
image, judges that the ſky, or the ſun and ſtar 
are really in that place, and transfers to beneath, 
all the ſpace and diſtance that is above. And 
hence it is not the error of the eye, but of the mind. 

Ver. 435. In theſe five verſes is contained Ex. 
ample VII. of a man on horſeback, ſtanding ſtill 
in the midſt of a river, and looking down upon 
the water for then ſome force ſeems to carry the 
body of the horſe, even though he ſtand ſtill, up 
againſt the ſtream : And on which ſide ſoever 
he caſts his eyes, all thirgs ſeem to flow and 
move in the ſame manner. In which net the eye, 
but then ind i» miſtaken; for, whereas the eye 
obſerves the waves ſucceeding one another in time, 
the mind apprehends beſides, that they ſucceed ene 
another in place; and thus judges one and the 
ſame place, to be as many places behind, as waves 
on that part have beat againſt the horſe. 

Ver. 440. What cur t:anflator here calls courts, 
Lucretius Calls porticus. Now the moſt wealthy 
among the ancient Remane had ſtately walks 
both tor ſair and rainy weather : The firſt were 
in the ſhade of trees. and ſometimes planted with 
box or roſemary, as Fliny witneſſes in an epiſtle 
to Gallus. The ſecond were under magnificent 
roofs, ſupported from one end to the other on 
pillars of an equal height, and placed at equal 
diſtances : lhe rcof too was of an equal height, 
and the ſide-walls exactly alike, nor was the por- 
tico. broader in any one place than in another, 
We may judge of the length of them from Juve. 
nal, Sat. iv. v 5. where, ſpeaking of the Juzuti- 
ous Crilpinus, he ſays, | : | 


Quid refert igitur quantis jumenta fatiget 
Porticibus ?— | 
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Geſtetor Dominus quoties pluit.— 
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And Sat. vii. ver. 178. | 
Balnea ſexcentis, et pluris porticus, in qui 


Whence we miay gather, that in theſe porticos | 
they were ſometimes carried in their coaches, for 
ſo we may call them, for the likeneſs of the uſe 
of them, and ſometimes in their chairs on mens 
ſhoulders : Beſides, that they ſometimes walked 
on foot in them, either for their health or plea- 
ſore, is certain beyond all difpute : and ſor theſe 
ſeveral reaſons theſe places were called geflationis, 
Viridaria, deambulationes, and porticus, In theſe 
walks they uſed ſometimes to welk, or be carried 
z certain number of paces, as Plutarch reports of 
Cicero in his life. And this cuſtom appears from 
the following ancient inſcription which we find in 


Pignoriu+, de Servis, p. 141. and by which they | 


knew when they had been carried, or had walk- 
ed a mile. 


IN HOC 
POMARIO 
GESTA F1ONIS 
PER CIRCUITUM 
ITUMETREDITUM 
QUINQUIENS 
EFFICIT PASSUS 
MILLE, 


Theſe large places of recreation, theſe covered 
walks, were but ſuitable to their other magnifi- 
cence :| For their houſes were for largeneſs like 
cities, as Seneca witneſſes, Epiſt. 90. and 114. ſo 
that, according to the ſeveral ſcaſors of the year, 
they ſometimes uſed one part of their houſe, 
ſometimes another. In theſe were their © Cana. 
tiones, Veſtibula, Atria, Periſtylia, Bibliothecæ, 
Finacothecz, Baſilica,” and ſuck ſtructures, ac- 
cording to the ſtate of public works. But to re- 
turn to Lucretius, who in theſe four verſes brings 
Example VIII. of ſuch a porticus, as is above de- 
ſcribed and ſays, that if we look into ſuch a 
building at one end, eſpecially ſtanding at ſome 
diſtance from it, it will ſeem fo to contract itſelf 
by degrees ſrom the roof, the pavement, and on 
either ſide, that the proſpe will end in a ſharp 
point or cone, Of which the mathematicians 
give this reaſon : becauſe thoſe parts of parallel 
lines that are fartheſt removed from the ſight, 
ſeem almoſt to meet at the end: which they 
demonſtrate in this manner: In the firſt place, 
parallel lines muſt of neceſſity take up the ſame 
ſpace and extent of ground. Let us ſuppoſe two 
parallel lines of a hundred feet long, to be ten 
feet diſtant from one another: Let ten traverſe 
lines be made from one parallel to the other : 
Theſe ten lines will be all alike, and each of them 
ten feet long: Let the eye be placed exactly on 
3 level with that part of the gronnd or plain, 
where the firſt traverſe line is drawn; the ſecond 
line (I do not reckon that firſt which is next the 
exe) will ſeem longer than the third, the third 
than the fourth, the fourth than the fifth, the fifth 
than the Gxth, the fixth than the ſeventh, the 


| ſeventh than the eighth, and the eighth than the 
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ninth ; ſo that the tenth or laſt will ſeem ſhorter 
than the others, hecauſe it is the moſt remote 
from the eye : The reaſon of which is ; becauſe 
the farther any magnitude is from us, the leſs it 
makes the angle that falls under the fight : And, 
on the contrary, the nearer any magnitude is to 
us, the bigger it makes that angle. Henco it 
comes to paſs, that the moſt remote and topmoſt 

rt of the portico may ſeem to end in a very 
ittle cone, and even to touch the ground or ſur- 
face of the earth, and that the fartheſt parts of 
the two ſide walls ſeem to touch one another. 

Ver. 443- For when the roof ſeems to deſcend, 
the floor to riſe up, and the ſides to meet together, 
the proſpe& muſt neceſſarily end in a ſharp angle 
or point. 

Ver. 444 In theſe four verſes, he brings Ex- 
ample IX and ſays, that to men at fea the ſun 
ſeems to riſe out of the water, and at his ſettings 
to be plunged again into the waves. But this is 
a deception likewiſe cf the mind, which, becauſe 
the eyes ſee nothing that intervenes between the 
ſun and the ſea, erroneouſly ſuppoſes that nothing 
does intervene between them. Virgil deſcribes 
finely the ſun riſing out of the ſea; 


| Poſtera vix ſummos ſpargebat lumine montes 


Orta dies, cum primum alto ſe purgite tollunt 
Solis equi, lucemque elatis narribus efflant. 
a Zu. 1 2. ver. 1 18 · 


Thus as finely rendered by our Engliſh Maro, 


The morn, enſuing ſrom the mountain's hei 
Had ſcarcely ſpread the ſkies with roſy light; 
Th' ethereal courſers, bounding from the ſea, 
From out their flaming noſtrils breath'd the day. 


Ver. 448. Theſe eight verſes contain Example 
X, of oars, which in the ſea appear bent and 
broken : for that part of the oar, which in row- 
ing is dipt in the water ſeems crooked or broken; 
but the part above the water is ſtraight. Now, 
this too is an error of the mind, who does not ob- 
ſerve, that the part of the oar, which is beneath 
the water, is ſeen by refraQed rays, and does not 
appear to the eyes in the place and ſite, in which 
it indeed is, but beyond the ſurface of the water, 
from whence the rays tend directly into the eyes. 
Of which the mathematicians give us this reaſon : 
In ſeeing every thing, either the viſual rays from 
the eyes ſtrike upon the object ſeen, or are re- 
flected back upon the eyes, or elſe they are 
broken: They ſtrike or fall upon the object ſeen, 
when we ſee, for example, a horſe, or any other 
body; or when we ſee colour in a body not denſe, 
but ſmooth: They are reflected when we ſee, 
for example, a mirror, or any other body both 
denſe and ſmooth : But they are broken when we 
ſee any thing through pellucid bodies; for ex- 
ample, through air and water, or through air 
and glaſs: Now the oars in a veſſel ſeem broken 
becauſe they are ſeen in this laſt manner, that is 
to ſay, through two tranſparept bodies; i. e. 
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through air and water; one of which is more 
tranſparent than the other; that is to ſay, the 
air than the water; but water is more denſe than 
air: and this is the reaſon that the rays, project. 
ed from the eyes upon the'oars, that are plunged 
in water, are broken; for when we ſee that part 
of the oar that is dipt in the water, we ſee it not 
directly, but obliquely ; nor do we indeed ſee it 
in the water, which is a denfer body than the 
air, but only its ſhadow or image; becauſe the 
line from the thing ſeen is not reflected in a 
ſtraight line to the eye, but is broken on the ſur- 
face of the water. Hence it is, that the eye ſees 
not the thing in the due place, but in another: 
nay, fees not the thing itſelf, which is ſtraight ; 
but the ſhadow of it, which is bent and crooked. 
Ver. 449. Clauda navigia,” ſays Lucretius : 
where the epithet clanda ſcems fo properly ap- 
plied, that I wiſh our interpreter had retained it 
in its natural ſignification. For let us ſuppoſe the 
dars to be the feet and legs of the veſſels, by the 
help of which they walk through the water; and 
when theſe oars are broken, the veſſels may well 
be faid to be lame and crippled. The two firſt 
verſes of this paſſage in Lucretius run thus: 


At maris ignaris in portu clauda videntur 
Navigia, apluſtris fractis, obnitier undis. 


In which Creech, in his Latin edition, has made 
an excellent emendation. For in portu, he reads 
in ponto ; and indeed how can a ſhip in harbour 
de ſaid to ſtruggle with the waves? Had he been 
aware of this when he tranſlated this paſſage, he 
would not have placed his ignorants upon the 
ſhores, becauſe they could hardly diſcern, from 
ſuch a diſtance, whether the oars of a veſſel at 
fea ſeem broken or not: and he might have 
ſpared the next verſe ſave one, And they are 
Joth, &c. for which he has no authority from his 
author; who, by maris ignaris, means men unac- 
cuſtomed to the ſea, raw ſeamen. _ 
Ver. 456. In theſe four verſes is contained 
Example XI. of the ftars, which by night ſeem 
to fly by the clouds, and to be hurried in a con- 
trary motion: in Which not the eye but the 
mind itſelf is deceived : For while the eye be- 
holds the clouds, and perceives them in different 
laces, the mind itſelf believes them unmoved 
From their place; and while the fight remains 


fixed upon them, the mind ſuppoſes, that it is not 


they that move along the ſky, but the ſtars that 
fly over, and paſs by them. 

Ver. 460. Thefe fix verſes contain Example XII. 
concerning things that appear double, by reaſon 
of the pupil of the eyes being ever ſo little diſ- 
. torted; ſo that, for inſtance, we ſeem to ſee two 
candles for one, two faces of one man, for one 
face, &c, In which the mind itſclf is deceived, 
not confidering that the eyes, in that diſtorted 
lite, do not regard the objects ſeen with their 
uſual and conjoined, but with unwonted and fe- 

arated rays ; and for that reaſon we perceive 
the object ſeen to be double. As if, for example, 
in like manner, we touch one round ball with 


| the middle and forefinger tranſpoſed, we ſhall 
s i 


CREECH'S LUCRETIUS. 


ſeem to feel two balls. Ariſtotle, Problem, ſect. x, 
giving the reaſon of this example, ſays, That the 
ſame thing happens, as does to men drunk, who 
ſee two for one: For the principle of fight is 
moved in ſuch a manner, that both eyes ſce not 
alike: There is this only difference, that the 
motion in men who are drunk, is made inwardly; 
but another reaſon may be given of it : When 
one of the eyes is preſſed by the hand, the fight 
is bent and crooked, and the nerves are moved 
up and down, and diſtorted this way and thats 
and hence it is that the objects are doubled. But 
Cicero in Lucullus, ſays: “ Timagoras Epicureus 


.negat ſibi unquam, cum oculos torſiſſet, duas ex 


lucerna flamulus eſſe viſas: Opinionis enim eſt 
mendacium, non oculorum.” Limagoras the Epi. 
curean, denics, that when he diſtorted his eyes, 
he ever ſaw two flames from one candle ; for it 
is a lic of the opinion, not of the eyes. 

Ver. 463. I am ſorry it is neceſſary to acquaint 
the reader, that Creech has put this poor thought 
in the mouth of his author, 

Ver. 465. Et duplicis hominum facies,” fays 
Lucretius. Geryon was a king of Spain, and ſaid 
to have three bodies; therefore the word almoſt 
was requiſite. See the note, Book V. ver. 30. 

Ver. 466. In theſe ten verſes, the poet brings 
his thirteenth and laſt example, concerning thole 
things that we ſcem to fee in our dreams, as if 
we were awake. , For ſometimes when we are 
ſound afleep, we ſeem to ſee the ſun, the light, 
the ſky, the ſea, rivers, mountains, fields, &c. 
And all theſe things appear ſometimes to move 
and change their places. Nay, we ſeem to hear 
ſounds, and to ſpeak, when all is in the deepeſt 
filence. This happens becauſe the mind raſhly 
and erroneouſly interpoſes her judgment con- 
cerning theſe things, and ſuppoles they are in- 
deed as they really appear to be, The like hap- 
pens alſo in deliriums, in folly, and in madnels, 
Fhus Pentheus ſeemed to ſee two ſuns, two [hebes, 
and the furies too, as well as Oreſtes. Virgil. Xn, 
iv. ver. 469, 


Eumenidum veluti demens videt agmina Pentheus 
Et ſolem geminum, et duplices ie oſtendere The 
bas : | 
Aut Agamemnonius ſcenis agitatus Orcſtes, 
Armatum facibus matrem, et ſerpentibus atris 
Cum fugit, ultriciſque ſedent in limine Dirz, 


But we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at large 
of dreams towards the end of this book. 

Ver. 476. It is certain we are deceived i 
things, in which the ſenſes are employed, but 
how does that argue the ſenſes themſelves to be 
fallible? The poet, in theſe four verſes, ſhows 
the unreaſonableneſs of this pretence ; the ſenics 
receive the images of things, juſt as they are pre- 
ſented to them: they know not the nature of 
them, nor do they judge or determine in the 
leaſt concerning them: therefore there 1s 00 
error on their part; but all miſtzkes proceed tron 
the judgment of the mind. The ſenſes repreſent 
and make their report; according to which the? 
reaſon judges, but often raſhly, and inconziderats 
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NOTES ON 


ly. Epicurus himſelf writes to the ſame purpoſe 
to Herodotus Kal mire wiv Pavravia tr Jud voa, 
Inn ale dnre. nan) npoarpim 4 wiv Tor Dich auGavw- 
ulm, ici dn, v d vides, xai m6 di dniwagrn- 
Alon is rd wgocBotatopeve ait ion *xalz run 
is du, avrois ouvnulivay i H PUvTiouny ir, 
dl d ix era, xa iv T6 Winds yirtlau, 
xc. Beſides, we may gather the opinion of 
Epicurus concerning the certainty of the ſenſes, 
from ſeveral of the ancients: Ciccro in Lu- 
cullus ſays: © Eo rem dimittit Epicurns, fi 
unus è ſenſibus ſemel in vita mentitus fit, pulli 
unquam eſſe credendum :** Epicurus went fo far 
as to ſay, That if any one of the ſenſes had but 
once miſtaken, no credit ought ever to be given 
to any of them. And in the firſt book, de Fi- 
nibus : “ Judicia rerum in ſenſibus ponis | Epicu- 
rus] quibus ſi ſemel aliquid falſi pro vero proba. 
tum eſt ; ſublatum eſſe omne judicium veri et falſi 
putat,” Empiricus explains this opinion of Epi- 
curus to this purpoſe, They are miſtaken, who 
ſay, that ſome of the images are true, ſome falſe ; 
waſmuch as they cannot diſtinguiſh that opinion 
from certainty : For, as to what relates to Oreſtes, 
when he ſeemed to himſcf to ſce the furies, the 
ſenſe itſelf, that was moved by the images, was 
true: for the images were really preſent : But 
the mind was deceived in believing them to be 
real furies. Thus Tertullian, lib. de Anima, cap. 
17. ſays, “ Epicurei conſtantius parem omnibus 
atque perpetuam defendunt veritatem, ſed alia 
via: non enim ſenſum mentire, ſed opinatum ; 
ſenſum enim pati, non opinari.” Thus Gregor. 
Nyſſenus, lib. iv. de Phil. c. 3. ſpeaking of the 
ſight, after he has mentioned thoſe examples of 
the oars that ſeem broken in the water, and of 
2 ſquare tower that appears round, adds: © ne. 
que eſt hic error viſùs ſed mentis: nam ille vi- 
det et renunciat quidem : verum mens ad ea quæ 
exhibentur non attendit: Nor is this an error of 
the ſight, but of the mind; for the ſight indeed 
ſees, and makes its report, but the mind does not 
give due attention to the things that are repre- 
ſented to her. You may conſult farther Empr. 
ady Logic, but above all Macrob. Saturn. lib. 
vii, c. 14. where he argues admirably well of all 
theſe matters. Our tranſlator has omitted the 
two laſt verſes of this paſſage, which run thus in 
the original: 


Nam nihil egregius, quam res ſecernere apertas 
A dubiis, animus quas ab ſe protinus abdit. 


The meaning of which, ſeems to be this: For 
nothing is more excellent, than to diſtinguiſh 
things that are clear and plain from ſuch as are 
doubtful, which the mind immediately hides from 
herſelf, that is, from her own knowledge. How- 


ever, ſeveral of the interpreters, as Lambinus, | 


Faber, and ſome others, abſolutely reje& them, 
& fooliſh and unworthy of Lucretius, But Creech, 
in his Latin edition, blames their ſeverity, and 


boys, that ſome copies, and that truly too, read 


Nam nihil ægrius eſt,” &c. and that, if inſtead 
of abdit, we read addit, the ſenſe will be plain and 


fly, He goes on, that the poet has taught, ver. 
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467, „non addere opinatus animi,“ not to add 
the judgment of the mind: For we are deceived 
in all thoſe examples which he but now enume- 
rated; and that too, even though we were fore- 
warned of it: For it is indeed difficult not to add 
the opinion and aſſent of the mind to things im- 
parted to us by the ſenſes. 
| Ver. 478. © Opinarus animi,” the opinion of 
the mind, of which Epicutus, writing to Hero- 
dotus, gives this definition, zivnou iv zun evrors 
cunuulin iu, Twi Qarrarixg ina didn u N 
FALL 

Ver. 480. In theſe ten verſes, the poet takes 
occaſion to fall upon the modern academics, of 
whom Arceſilas was author, and introduced, ſays 
Lactantius, an incoherent kind of philoſophy ; for 
ſomething muſt of neceſſity be known, »therwiſe 
it could not be known that nothing can be known: 
For if you know nothing at all, then how can 
you know that nothing can be known ? But if it 
be known that nothing can be known, then it is 
falſe to ſay that nothing can be known. © Arce. 
ſilas introduxit gevus philoſophiæ 4ovgarer, quod 
Latinè inſtabile ſive inconſtans poſſumus dicere, 
Ut enim nihil ſciendum fit, aliquid ſcite neceſſe 
eſt. Nam ſi omnino nihil ſcias, idipſum nihil 
ſciri poſle tolletur. Itaque qui velut ſententia 
loco pronunciat, nihil ſciri, tanquam perceptum 
profitetur et cognitum : ergo aliquid ſciri poteſt.”* 
Lactantius, lib. iii. de falſi ſapientia, cap. 6. And 
for this reaſon Metrodorus of Chios, in the Lu- 
cullus of Cicero, ſays, © Nego ſcire nos, ſciamus 
ne aliquid an nihil ſciamus; ne id ipſum quidem 
neſcire, aut ſcire nos nec omnino fitne aliquid, an 
nihil fit:” J deny that we know whether we 
know any thing, or know nothing ; nay, that we 
either know, or not know even this, whether any 
thing be, or nothing be. But ſuch men cannot 
be diſputed with who know not what 1s true, 
what falſe, what certain, what duubtful, nor what 
it is to know, er not to know; and who glory 
in their ignorance. But Lucretius overthrows 
this ſophiſm at firſt attack; for, ſays he, if yon 
know for certain that nothing can be known, 
you know at leaſt that you know nothing. So- | 
crates, whom the ancient academics foll,wed, was 
more, wary, and ſaid only: This one thing I 
know, that I know nothing. | ; 

Ver. 482. This may perhaps in ſome meaſure 
expreſs the implied meaning of Lucretius, though | 
the words of the text be very different : 
Hunc igitur contra mittam contendere cauſam, 
Qui capite ipſe ſuo inſtituit veſtigia retro. 
All the copies acknowledge theſe two verſes ; 
But Lambinus ſuſpeRts them not to be genuine, 
and at length reads, 
Hunc igitur contra quidnam contendere curem ? 
Faber, however, is of another opinion, and ſays, this 
paſſage is very plain and elegant. They who walk 
on their hands, with their head prone to the earth, 
as moſt mountebank's boys do, can go no other. 
wiſe than backwards; which you may caſilyap- 
ply to explain the meaning of . Lucretius, thus 


Faber. Let us then apply it to that purpoſe, and 
mY 4 9 | 


=. 
let his meaning be this. There is no diſputing 
with a man who perverts all things, as it is cer- 
tain the new academics did. 
Ver. 490. In theſe twenty-five verſes, he at- 
tacks the ancient academics, and eſtabliſhes the 
ſenſes as the ſole arbitrators and judges of truth. 
For, ſays he, whatever can correct and confute 
what is falſe, muſt of neceſſity be the criterion of 
truth: And this is done by the ſenſes only. But 
what can correct and confute the ſenſes? Can 
reaſon? Reaſon itſelf entirely depends upon the 
ſenſes : Shall one ſenſe convince and confute ane- 
ther? This can never be; for each ſenſe has its 
proper objects: nor does it care, or know what 
the other ſenſes do : Shall the ſame ſenſe then 
correct itſelf: Impoſſible ; For we muſt alway 
ive equal, or no credit at all to the ſenſes, There- 
e we ought to believe the ſenſes infallible, and 
to truſt only to what they repreſent and lay before 
us. Now the ancient academics held the mind 
to be the ſole arbiter and judge of all things; but 
that the ſenſes are dull and heavy, and cannot 
thoroughly perceive the things that are ſubje to 
them; for ſome are ſo ſmall, as not to be viſible 
to the eye, others ſo ſwift, as never to ſeem the 
ſame, nor like what they were before. But Epi- 
curus taught. Kgrryga αν,ιiνs dv mh; ald tecis, 
3 d dvd git diE. That the ſenſes 
are the criterions of truth, and that it is not poſ- 
üble to confute them. N 
But he that would eſtabliſh a criterion, is cer- 
tain to have the ſceptic for his enemy; and, 
what is more uncomfortable, to be unable to con- 
fute him. He is an animal incapable of convic- 
tion; his folly may be expoſed ; but to endeavour 
to bring him to ſenſe and realon is as wild a de- 


S 


 =—nt ſiquis aſellum 
In campum doceat parentem curere freenis, 


As would be his who went to train an aſs 
T” obey the bridle, and to run a race, 


_ Pyrrho would venture on a precipice in ſpite 
of his ſenſes; and though the more ſober are 
careful of their lives, yet they are as proof againſt 


convictions; a perverſe ſort of creatures, born to 


contradict, and inſtructed in all the ſtudied me- 
thods of foolery. Scepticiſm, according to their 
own definition, is, J9yepuus &vdnrii Qarropivey xa 
vo its effect is freedom from aſſent, and its 
end ſerenity. The principle of the ſe is, wa] 
Adyw Xioyov e Eviineio%u, yet this is not propo- 
fed as a dogma, for that is an aſſent, v wedſpue): 
r Kad rag ig u, Fnruntv nor is it laid 
down as ſo in itſelf, and a real truth, but only in 
nce; and therefore Empiricus prefaces his 
diſcourſe with theſe words: wgedTwy irs rig "219 
»ss rav AsxOneopuivey duzetcnirrei ws drs txovles 
ase Kalan niyw. And yet they follow their 
natural appetite for their preſervation, ſeek the 
good and profitable, and fly the bad and hurtful 
according to appearance: for they do not deny 
but that they may be warm and cool, and are ca- 


pable of pain and pleaſure; yet none, like a dog- 
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matiſt, affirms it is as &7dg09, but d lars, 
SE,]. nai woibos awuſytlaieu To luvrs A 
The law of their country 1s the rule of ju 1:4 
right, and the cuſtom of the nation determine 
their religion, 

This is the face of a ſceptic, as it is drawn 5 
his ov-n hand; and ſince we find him condemned 
to diffidence, there are ſome renſens ture of ty 
unſettledneſs, this iαν and ſome pro oe ten, 
others fifteen, and others increaſe the number; 
but one will comprehend them all, and that i 
enough to ruin every ſcience in the worid, | 
taken from the variety of opinions abe ut the ſame 
thing; for there can be no appeal for a deciſion, 
becauſe he that would judge acts by the ſame (2. 
culties that thoſe do, that are at itrife, and to he 
that loſes the cauſe will be ſtill diffatisfied : And 
to invert Seneca, Citius inter horologia quan 
philoſophos convenit,” clocks will agree ſooner 
than philoſophers. This difference riſes from the 
various tempers of mens bodies, the ditpoſitiom 
of their organs, and fituation of the object: Thu 
melancholy and ſarguine take different notice 
from the {ame impreſſion, young aud old, fick and 
healthy, drunk and ſober, do not agree; nor is it 
enough to anſwer, that ſome of theſe are indif- 
poſed, whilit the others are in order; for, ſince 
that change is nothing but an alteration of the 
humours, they demand a reaſon why ſuch and 
ſuch a diſpoſition ſhould be more capable of re. 
ceiving impreſſes from objects that are agreeable 
to the nature of the things than another: Beſide 
they obſerve, that the complexions of animals are 
various, and the texture of their organs different; 
ſo that there cannot be the ſame refractions is 
tneir eyes, the ſame windings in their ears, and 
therefore not the ſame notices from the ſame ob- 
jets: And, indeed, did the ſceptics proceed 10 
farther than ſenſible qualities, we muſt acknowledge 
them to be very happy in the diſcovery ; for it is 
certain, that thole are phantaſms alone; and they 
that think honey ſweet, and they that think it 
bitter, have equally true repreſentations of the 
object, becauſe the little parts of honey act upon 
both their organs, according to their figure, 

Hence they proceed to deny all firſt principles 
and ſo are put beyond all poſſibility of con viction; 
for ſtill demanding proof after proof, they mul 
reel on to eternity without ſatsfaction: But this 
is too long a journey, and too fruitleſs a troudle 
to purſue, and ſo we mult take our leaves of thele 
contradicting animals, who have no other reaſay 
to deny the clear light of ſcience, but betauſe 
ſome mens eyes are too weak to look fleady 
upon it, 

Ver. 495. Thus too Epicurus in Laertius, Ni 
yas N and Tay aic9tioiwy fgrnrti, Tera 
dis dneis Envy; iglv* For ail realon depends upes 
the ſenles; but every ſenſe is void of reaſon. 

Ver. 499. Epicurus in Laertius ſays, Of i 
ChOICYEVTS &ioJnow 04619 av ZirafoyEat Nara! ng 
r ies Vives, Gre d Evoporayavis TRAY Eviguor yh 
a Tay abrͤ xgipxei. For it is not poſlible 
that a ſenſe of the ſame kind ſhould confutes 
ſenſe of the like kind with itſelf, becauſe of tht 
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' equality of their ſtrength and power: Neither 


tan one of an unlike kind confute another of an 
unlike kind: B-cauſe the ſenſes of a different kind 
have not the power nor means to judge of them, 
Ver. 515. But ſince we ar: often deceived by 
the ſenles; for example, a ſquare tower, ſeen at 
2 great diſtance, ſeems round, what are we to do? 
Lucretius anſwers, in theſe twelve verſes, that it 
is better to have nothing to do with thoſe pro- 
blems, nor concern ourſelves about them: Or to 
aſſign any cauſe of them, rather than diſtruſt the 
certainty of the ſenſes, on which our ſafety; our 
all, our life depeuds: For without the ſenſes we 
could not chooſe nor diſcern good things from 
bad, nor healthful from hurtful : Nay, nor avoid 
precipices, flames, or other things of the like na- 
ture. But here the poet chiefly laſhes the ſcep- 
tics, of whoſe founder. Pyrrho, Diogenes Laertius 
lays, MrJiv ix]eaTopervos, gen Quaanr]oueves nv, d ca- 
ca vAurdperv0s, ùνjZ us, & TUx,o1, Ra nm òs, x4 K- 
125, x44 37 TUGUTE, Weidey THI; aigh1a50w d rilęi cam. 
Ver 528. In theſe eight verſes, he concludes 
this long diſputation concerning ſight, We ex- 
amine all things, ſays he, by the truth of the 
ſenſes, and therefore if they are erroneous, fare- 
well to all certainty and knowledge. Nor ſhould 
we err leſs than a carpenter, who works by a 
falſe rule, line, and level. | 
Ver. 536. Hitherto he has been arguing of 
fight and of images. Now, to ver. 62. he treats 
of ſound, and of hearing, which certainly, next to 
fight, deſerves the preference before any of the 
other ſenſes; ſince the ear, the inſtrument of 
hearing, is the entrance or inlet of voice and 
found, and conſequently of knowledge and diſ- 
cipline, Firſt, therefore, in theſe eleven verſes, 
he teaches what hearing is. Now we hear, ſays 
he, when any ſound reaches the ears, and, by 
means of its body, moves and affects that ſenſe, 
which is appointed to perceive it. But now it is 
manifeſt, that even voice is a body, becauſe it 
ſcrapes and rakes the jaws, makes them rough, 
and hurts them: Therefore it muſt of neceſſity 
touch them: And whatever touches, or is tuuch 
ed. is a body. This is his firſt argument. Epi- 
curus, writing to Herodotus, ſays, AAAxà wiv xi 
ei ixyeev tyiveles is Tivo; pigα,vw- dr Th Qw- 
wits, # Axle, i Vp]. 4 dt dre dx 
niit Taparxivdgozr;, And in Plutarch de Pla- 
citis Philoſoph. lib. iv, cap. 19. he teaches to the 
lame purpoſe, that voice or ſound is a flux emit- 
ted from things either ſpeaking, ſounding, or 
mak ung a noiſe by any means, or in auy manner 
whatſoever ; and that that flux conſiſts of minute 
lagments figured alike; or, as he teaches in 
Laertius, this efluxion is like little drops of wa- 
ter, and that, therefore. it is no wonder that the 
ame voice or ſound ſtrikes the ears of ſeveral 
perſons at once, becauſe the ſounds or voices they 
receive are exactly like little drops of water that 
reſemble one another. | 
But not Epicurus only held the voice to be a 
body, for the Stoics too were of the ſame opinion, 
and held every thing to be a body that either acts 
er {uffers: Now the voice both acts and luffers ; 
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It acts when it ſtrikes the ears, and the air that 
is in the head, and imprints hearitg, as the ſeal | 
marks the wax: It ſuffers, when falling upon 
ſmooth and ſolid places, it is reflected and repel. 
led. But Pythagoras and Plato held voice and. 
{ound to be incorporeal : For, ſay they, every 

{troke of the air is not a voice; for the wagging” 
of a finger ſtrikes the air, and yet makes neither 
voice nor ſound. Therefore they took veice and 


| ſound abſtractedly, as they call it, for the figure 


only in the ſurface of the air, which is evidently: 


incorporeal, becauſe it is void of all profundity. 


Plato in A, Gellius, lib. v. cap. 15. defines found 
and voice, an air and ſtrong percuſſion of the air. 
Ariſtotle too ſeems to incline to the ſame 

nion; for he defines ſound to be a local motion 
of ſome bodies, and the medium which is applied 
to the organ of hearing. This definition ſome of 
his followers have endeavoured to interpret other 
wiſe than the words will bear, and imagine found 
to be different from local motion. And theſe 
are the chief opinions of the ancients concerning 
ſound, which is the undoubted object of hearing, 
and generally believed to conſiſt in, and to be 
cauſed by a tremulous motion of the air, vibrated 
and forced on by a motion produced in other 
bodies; which motion of the air muſt neceſſarily 
be made in an undulatory manner, that being the 
ſole motion the air is capable of receiving : For, 
ſince all places are replete and filled with air, no 
particle of air can receive any motion, without 
immediately imparting that motion to its adjoin- 
ing particle, and that again to the next, and ſo on 
ſucceſſively ; And this motion muſt be granted, 
unleſs we could ſuppoſe that the particles of air 
were able to penetrate into one another, which is 


the greateſt abſurdity imaginable : Now that this 


undulation of the particles of air is cauſed by the 
motion of bodies, is evident, becauſe of themſelves 
they tend to reſt, | | 
Moreover, ſound may be taken in two different 
acceptations: I. For the ſenſation we have when 
ſonorous bodies make their impreſſion on our or- 
gans. II. We may conſider it as a power pecu- 
liar to ſonorous bodies, of producing in us this 
ſenſation, If we underſtand it in the firſt ſigni. 
fication, experience will be our beſt inſtructor, 
and explain it beſt to us: But we may obſerve, 
that all are not alike moved and affected with the 
ſame ſounds; and that one hears perfectly what 
another cannot, or at leaſt does but faintly per- 
ceive. If we conſider ſound in the ſecond mean. 
ing, that is to ſay, as a power peculiar for ex. 
ample, to a bell, a cannon, or the like, of exciting 
in us the ſenſation of hearing, we ſhall find it 
comprehended under the deſcription given above. 
Beſides, that all ſound is produced by motion, 
reaſon and experience both evince : For ſound 
conſiſts in that, the exiſtence of which being 
granted, ſound exiſts, and without whoſe exiſtence 
ſound can have no being : Now, grant a motion 
of the air, ſound exiſts; but without that motion 
there can be no ſound: For daily experience 
teaches, that motion alone is capable of cauſing 
ſound, and by the ſame experience we are as ccr- 
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tain, that where there is no motion there is no 
ſound: for we may eaſily obſcrve a ſound cauſed 
by many bodies, that have received no other mo- 
dification than that of motion; as if a man, for 
inſtance, moves the infide of his ear, he inſtantly 

receives a found; beſides, hold a hat in your 

and, near a bell that is ringing, you will perceive 
the motion the bell gives the ambient air, by the 
motion of the hat, which motion ceaſes when rhe 
bell ceafes to ring. And many other experiments 
are produced of the like nature. 

Sound, therefore, is cauſed by motion. Let us 
now conſider how, and by what means, it affects 
our organs, and cauſes in us the ſenſation of hear- 
ing. I. When folid bodies are ſtruck againſt one 
another, they cauſe a ſound, by ſtirring up 2 
- trembling motion in the air, which is moved 
around the ſurface in manner of an orb: For the 
air being forced from that fide the bodies move 
on, drives naturally. to another, where it meets 
leſs reſiſtance ; but it finds leis reũſtance on that 
fide the bodies come from, therefore it goes that 
way; and there it ſtill receives more motion from 

the air that ruſhes in on all ſides to fill the void 
paces which the bodies left: And thereſore the 
air is moved in an orbicular or vortigenous mo- 
tion. II. From this motion of the air, next the 
ſurface of the agitated bodies, the air is vibrated 
by its undulatory motion, as far as the moving 
force, the vis movens carries it. III. This agitated 
air, meeting with an ear in its paſſage, inſinuates 
itſelf into the meatus auditorius, auditory duct or 
channel, and impels the #ympanum, or drum of the 
ear; which being thus moved, moves the innate 
air, and the three litcle bones that are in the ca- 
vity of the drum (called the hammer, the anvil, 
and the ſtirrup; in Latin, maleolus, incus, ita- 
pes”), and they the auditory nerve. IV. [his 
nerve being compreſſed, excites a reflux of the 
ſpirits contained in it; and theſe moving the 
fibres of the brain, do, by that motion, give the 
ſoul occaſion to perceive ſounds, and to judge of 
them. And this is the general belief of the na- 
ture of ſound, of its manner of formation, and 
how it moves and affects our organs, and cauſes 
in us the ſenſe of hearing. 

Ver. 547. Theſe ſeven verſes contain the ſe- 
cond argument, which is taken from experience. 
Let a man ſpeak loud, and with great earneſtneſs. 
he becomes faint and weary: Who then can 
doubt but that voice is material, ſince it diſcom- 
poſes the body, and even takes away ſome part 
of it? 

Ver. 554. Theſe ſix verſes contain his third 
argument, which he has taken from the piraſure, 
or the pain with which we are affected by ſounds, 
as they are either grateful or dijplcaling: Now E- 
picurus held, that the little bodies which enter in- 
to the ear, and affect the organ of it, are f diffe- 
rent figures; and that the ſweetneſs and harſhneſs 
of ſounds proceeds only from the ſmoothrels or 
roughneſs of thoſe corpulcles, which, as they enter 
into the organ, either touch it gently, or radely 
grate and icrape it, according to their diflerent 


configurations, either of roughucts or ſmoothneſs. | 
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This was the opinion of Epicurus : but indeed 
the wondrous variety of ſounds proceeds from the 
great diverſity of ſonorous objects. The higher 
the ſtrings of an inſtrument are ſcrewed up, they 
cauſe the ſharper ſound; and, on the conrrary, 
the more they are relaxed, the flatter. The rea. 
ſon of which is, becauſe the more the ſtrings are 
extended, the ſhorter the interruptions will be be. 
tween each itroke, and they ſtrike the air the 
more ſuddenly, and with greater violence. Thus 
an acute ſound is cauſed by che quick and unin- 
terrupted motion of the air, continually imparting 
its vibrations to the-organ of the ear. A flat 
dull ſound is made when the ear is not fo fre. 
quently impelled, or receives but flow impreſſions 
trom the vibrations of the air: whence it follows, 
that the more or leſs equal the vibrations are, the 
more or leſs pleaſant will the ſounds from thence 
reſulting be; for if the vibrations of the air be 
equal, the impreſſions they make on the organ 
will be all alike ; and conſequently the reflux of the 
ipirits to the brain will be fo too, from whence 
always proceeds a grateful] ſenſation and harmo. 
ny: but if the motion of the air be uneven and 
ill-timed, it cauſes, for the contrary reaſon, a 
harſh ſound, and an ungrateful ſenſation. Beſides, 
a ſound from a rough ſurface is harſh and unplea. 
ling, becauſe the air does not come at the ſame 
time from all the parts of the object, and there. 
fore excites a grating impreſſion by its reiterated 
and uncqual impulſes : and ſo much for the harſh 
neſs and ſoftneſs of ſounds. To which I add, that 
the more or leſs violent the force of the impelled 
air happens to be, the ſound will proportionably 
be more or leſs loud, by reaſon of the ſtronger or 
weaker impreſſion of the vibrated air ou our or- 
gans of hearing. 

Ver. 557. This and the two following verſe 
run thus in the original: 


Cum tuba depreſſo graviter ſub murmure mugit, 
Et reboant raucum retrocita cornua bombum : 
Vallibus et cycni gelidis orti ex Heliconis 

Cum liquidam tollunt lugubri voce querelam, 


Which verſes have not a little puzzled the inter- 
preters. Some in the ſecond of them, read ber- 
bara inſtead of cornua ; but Lambinus is for ex. 
punging it altogether : Upon which Faber ſays, 
that if Lucretius were living, he would appeal to 


ſome other judge; for that interpreter, as well as 


many others, did not comprehend the meaning of 


retrocita barbara, or cornua ; but I, continues he, 
think | can prove it to be a muſical initrument, 
firit invented in Syria, which the French call Sac- 
bute, or Saquebout (in Engliſh Sackbut), trom the 
old French words Saquer, which ſignifics to draw, 
and bouter, to beat, I'hey who are acquainted 
with that inſtrument, will readily underſtand why 
Lucretius calls it retrocita ; thus far Faber. Vet 
Voſlius on theſe verſes of Catullus, de Nupt. 
Pelci et Thetid,” 

Multaque rauciſonos efflabant cornua bombos, 
Barbaraque horribili ſtridebant cornua cantu. 


takes ccoalion to cite this verſe of Lucretius; and 
1 
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fays, that the common lection retrocita is fooliſh 
and erroneous ; and he reads 


Et reboat raucum Berecynthia barbara bombum : 


Then he interprets © Berecynthia barbara,” to be 
the Phrygian pipe, ava; Biptxvvſos, as Heſchyius 


has it In G:p3x]e,, &c. In other copics neverthe- 


leſs it is read. 
Et ceflexa retro dant cornua barbara bombum : 


This, at leaſt, is certain, that the tuba was ſtraight ; 
the buccina crooked ; like the French poſt-horn 
that is made of braſs, and by them called Une 
cornette; and that the corn was a very bugle- 
horn, See Vegetius, lib. iii c. 5. The next verſe 
Vallibus, &c. has yet a greater variety of reading, 
Some copies have, 

Vallibus et valida ne tortis ex Heliconis, 


Which, whoever underſtands, ſays Faber, I will 
hold him to be an CEdipus, or a Tireſias. In others 
it is read, 


Et gelida cycni nece torti ex antro Heliconis. 


In others, 

Vallibus et cycni nece torti ex Heliconis. 
In others, 

Vallibus et cycni nece detorti ex Heliconis. 
Lambinus, 

Vallibus et cycni gelidis orti ex Heliconis. 


All which ſevcal readings are condemned, for 
reaſons too tedious to repeat. Faber corrects Lam- 
bine's reading z and in the place of erti ſubſtitutes 
vrti for coorti. Laſtly, Voſſius, on the before cit- 
ed paſlage of Cattullus, reads it thus, 


Et validis, cycni torrentibus ex Heliconis. 


For ſeveral ſtreams, as well as the river Helicon, 
fowed from the mountain of that name. Creech 
having ſummed up all theſe various readings, gives 
ſentence as follows: In a word, * nece torti,“ or 
© nece detorti.“ muſt be ablolutely rejected; for 
the meaning of thoſe words, if they have any, is 
contained in the following verſe ; but follow Fa- 
der or Voſſius, no matter which of the two. He- 
licon, a mountain of Bœotia, ſacred to the mules, 
had its name, according to Plutarch, de Nomi- 
nid, Fluvior, et Mont. from Helicon, brother of, 
Cythæ ron, a ſordid, covetous wretch, who, having 
killed his owa father, a miſerably poor old man, 
precipitated himſelf from the mountain; dragging 
his brother Helicon, becauſe he had nouriſhed his 
father, down with him. Thus Plutarch: but Ca- 
laubon, on the prologue to Perſius, judges, that 
this mountain had its name from the Hebrew 
word, Halike, i. e. ambulatio,”” becauſe the an- 
cients uſed to take their walks, and to confer and 
diſcourie there of natural and divine matters: and 
Athenæus, I. 14. Deipnoſoph. reports, on the au- 
thority of Amphion Theſpienſis, that there was 
2 college on that hill, inſtituted for all muſical 
excfciſes, in which the young men in thoſe days 
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a high mountain: for ſuch it is deſcribed to be 
by Strabo, lib, viii. & ix. Of the ſinging of ſwang 
before their death. See book ii. ver. 479. Book 
iii. ver. 5. and above, ver. 188. | 

Ver. 569. In theſe four verſes, he teaches, that 
the tongue forms and articulates. this corporeal 
voice; and thence: proceed words: he ſays, in- 
deed, that the palate and the lips help the tongue 
in making the illifions. Nor ought we to look 
on this as a very contemptible opinion; ſince we 
find in Plutarch de. Plac. Philol. lib. 4. cap. 20. 
that both Plato and Ariſtotle approve of it, by 
aſlerting ve exass, that the figure which is in the 
air and in the ſurface of it, does, by a certain 
{troke, a4 WN n, become a voice. And 
Ariſtotle, ſecond problem, 33. et 52. yet more 
plainly aſks the reaſon why the voice, fince-it is 
a certain figurated air, that in its motion for the 
molt part loſes its figure, does nevertheleſs pre- 
ſer ve it ſafe and unchanged, when it is reverbe- 
rated from any ſolid body? Cicero, in the ſecond 
book of the Nature of the Gods, ſays, © Deinde 
in ore ſita lingua eſt, finita dentibus: ea vocem 
immoderate protuſam fingit, et terminat : Sonoſ- 
que vocis diſtinctos et preſſos efficit, cum et ad 
dentes et ad aias partes pellit oris. Itaque Plee- 
tro ſimilem linguam noſtri ſolent dicere, chorda- 
rum dentes, nares cornibus 1is, quæ ad ner vos re- 
ſonant in cantibus.” The tongue is placed in the 
mouth, and circumſcribed by the teeth: this 
tongue faſhions and proportions: the voice immo- 
derately uttered, and renders the ſounds of it di- 
Rint and articulate, while it ſtrikes againſt the 
teeth, and againſt the other parts of the mouth. 
Therefore, ſome have compared the tongue to the 
bow of a muſical inſtrument, the teeth to the 
ſtrings, and the noſtrils to thoſe pipes that ſound 
in conſort with the ftrings. 

Moll, if not all animals, have the faculty of 
cauſing a ſound, or a trembling motion in the air, 
by modifying it whilſt it is breathing from the 
lungs: and from the difference of theſe modifi- 
cations proceed all the ſeveral ſounds oblervable 
Thus the lion roars, the dog barks, 
the ſhcep bleats, the ox bellows, &c. But among 
all animals, man alone has the faculty of articu- 
lating his words, and of modifying each breath of 
air, in ſuch a manner as is neceſſary for the form- 
ing an intelligible language, by which he commu- 
nicates his thoughts to others of his own ſpecies. 
Moreover, the voice of animals is nothing but a 
ſound, cauſed like other ſounds, by the undu- 
latory -motion of the air; for the air, by the fal. 


ling of the lungs, and by the contraction of the 


diaphragm, being expelled from the place it was 
in, does, by driving forward the external air, put 
it into motion; and, therefore, even when we hut 
fetch our breath, we cauſe ſome ſort of noiſe, 
which grows louder, the greater is the expiration, 
or the inſpiration, Now, voice is only ſound ar- 
ticulated, and this articulation is cauſed by the 
air's being more peculiarly modified in ſpeech 


were carcfully inſtructed. But Bocharus conjec- | than in other ſounds. And the tongue is the chief 


tures the name to be derived from the Arabic, 


inſtrument in this modification; which, neverthe- 


Halic, or Halics, which, in that tongue, ſignifies, | le, the tongue alone could not perform, without 
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the aſſiſtance of the motion of the lips. and of che 
Whole mouth; infomuch that the tongue is mov- 
ed ſometimes upwards to the palate of the mouth, 
ſometimes downwards, other times another way, 
and others another, according as the letters, ſyl- 
les, and other accidents of the word to be arti- 
eulated, require. For one motion of the air ne- 
ceffarily cauſes one certain ſound; and one cer- 
tain ſound cauſes one certain pereeption. And 
this affertion is ſo infallible, that many people 
born deaf, have learnt to ſpeak, by being made to 
obſerve the motions of the mouth and tongue, 
and by knowing the motions for ſuch words, to 
know when they were uttered. 
© The ſeveral diſtinctions of one voice from ano- 
ther proceed, either from the various ſtructure of 
the ſubſer vient parts, according as they are more 
or leſs relaxed or firm, and from their particular 
formation and configuration, in regard to the pro- 


FW they bear to one another. Beſides, there 


a certain motion of the parts that cauſe the 
voice; which motion is peculiar and natural to 


each of us, even from our infancy, from whence . 
proceeds a difference in voices: ſometimes too, 
certain affeRations that may be obſerved in ſeve- | 
ral perſons, alter the natural ſound of the voice, 
for ſome have an affected way of ſpeaking through 


Laſtly, The : 8 
| We have an admirable deſcription of an echo 


the noſe, others in the throat, &c. 
voice is higher or lower, louder or ſofter, accord- 


ing as the contraction or extenſion of the Jungs | 


and of the diaphragm are more or leſs ſtrong or 
weak : for a violent expulſion of the air cauſes a 
violent motion of it, and by conſequence a great 
or loud found; and, in like manner, on the con. 
trary : and this is the reaſon why ſuch as have a 
quicker and livelier ſpring in thoſe parts, have a 
1 voice than others. | 
Ver. 5664. He ſubjoins ſeveral problems; the 
Arſt in theſe eight verſes. The voice, by going 
far, grows weak; and though it was diſtinR, 
when firſt uttered, it becomes confuſed ; becauſe 


the ſmall parts, or little voices of which it was 


"compoſed, are diſordered by the air, and loſe the 
form and figure which they had received from the 
tongue and lips. And hence the voice comes to 
de either diſtin& or confuſed. 

Ver. 572. In theſe four verſes, he teaches the 


reaſon, why if but one man ſpeaks, the ears of 


many ' who are preſent hear the voice. You are 
to know, ſays he, that there is one whole, or ra- 
ther general voice, which, being pronounced from 
the mouth, divides itſelf into innumerable little 
voices, which are wholly like one another. Thus 
when the voice is uttered by the ſpeaker, the for. 
mation of the bodies that burſt out of the mouth, 
is compreſſed, broken, and as it were, ground to 
Pieces in ſuch a manner, that it divides and goes 
away into minute parts, or little voices, altoge- 
ther alike, and of a like figure, which inſtantly 
leap abroad, and diffuſe themſelves through the 
air or ambient ſpace, and ſtill preſerve that like- 
neſs, till they reach the ears of all that are within 
hearing. And thus the ſame voice is at once 
"heard by many, even as all drink of the ſame wa- 
ter who drink out of the ſame — This, too, 


4 
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was the opinion of Democritus, as Plutarch wit. 
neſſes, lib. iv. de Placitis Philoſoph. cap. 20. 

Ver. 576. In theſe twenty ſeven verſes, he ſays, 
that all che little voices that reach the ears are 
heard ; the others are diffuſed through the air, 
and vaniſh away. Some ſtrike on very porous 
bodies, which afford them a paſſage through: 
ſome on very rough, where they are broken and 
diſperſed. And others ſtriking upon ſolid, and 
in ſome meaſure ſmooth bodies, are reverberated 
from them, and thus are the cauſe that the ſame 
voice is heard again: and this is an echo. Hence, 
too, proceed, ſays he, thoſe ſounds by night, which 
the ſuperſtitious impute to rural deities, 

Ver. 579. An echo, which is only a reſtoring, 
rejection, or repercuſſion of the voice, which is 
made in ſmooth, tortuous, and hollow places ; a 
in valleys, caves, and walls, eſpecially in old vault. 
ed buildings. Hence Virgil, Georg. iv. ver. 56, 
Aut ubi concava pulſu | 
Saxa ſonant, vociſque offenſa reſultat Imago, 


And Horace to Aug. I. k. Od. 12. 


————-Cyjus recinet jocoſa 
Nomen Imago, 
Aut in umbrofis Heliconis oris, 
Aut ſuper Pindo, gelidove in Hæmo. 


tranſlated by Mr. Addiſon, from the third book 
7 Ovid's Metamorph. where ſee the fable u 
ength. 


Echo in others words her ſilence breaks; 
Speechleſs herſelf, but when another ſpeaks, 
She can't begin, but waits for the rebound, 

To catch the voice and to return the ſound. 
Hence tis ſhe prattles in a fainter tone, 

With mimic ſounds, and ſpeeches, not her own. 


Ver. 585. An echo is formed by the reverben. 
tion of the vibrated air when it meets with 4 
ſmooth and ſolid body. For the air, as well u 
other mediums, muſt glance and reflect from ob. 
jeRs if it cannot paſs through them. Thus it 
changes its firſt determination, and is variouſly 
reflected, according to the various ſituation of the 
object upon which it ſtrikes. Therefore if the 
object be fituated oppoſite to the place from 
whence the ſound proceeded, the ſound will be 
heard twice in that place; becauſe, being carrie! 
from the centre to the circumference, the trepid:- 
tions of the air meeting the ſolid body, muſt be 
reſtored and ſent back, according to the rules of 
reflection, which it muſt of neceſſity obſerve : and 
for this reaſon, if the object from whence it is re-. 
verberated, ſtands directly oppoſite to the move! 
air, that air will be reflected again to the centre. 
But if the object ſtand ſideways, the echo will not 
be again heard in the place where it was firl: 
formed; becauſe the air will, in that caſe, receiv: 
a ſide reflection, and conſequently glance anothe! 
way. But the reaſon why the ſame ſound is ſe. 
veral times refleQed, is, becauſe there ſometim*s 
happens to be ſeveral places diſpoſed among chen- 
| ſelves in ſuch a wanner, and at ſuch diſtanch 
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one beyond the other, that the circular undula- 
tions of the air in different places, and at different 
diſtances, meeting with bodies ſolid and impene- 
trable, the ſame ſound will be often rebounded, 


according to the num ber and ſite af the objects; 


inſomuch, that after we have received the ſound 
reflected from the nes reſt, we receive it returned 
likewiſe from thoſe that are more remote from 
us: and this ſometimes happens when the places 
are oppoſite to one another, and reflect the voice 
by turns. Of this nature there was one formerly 
at Athens, which, as Paufanias witneſſes, returned 


the voice ſeven times, whence the place itſelf was 


called *Er])4Pwro;. And nor long ago at Charenton, 
2 village near Paris, in a ruinous building, and with- 
out any roof, where themonaſtery of ti Carmelites 
now ſtands, it was obſerved that the ſame ſyllable 
pronounced at either end of it, was returned no 
leſs than ſeventeen times; and when pronounced 
inthe middle, as often from each end : nay more, 
it would return a very ſtrong voice, no leſs than 
fix and twenty times, the reflected ſound (till grow- 
ing weaker, before it quite ceaſed to be heard. 
This was more wonderful than what Plutarch re- 
lates of the pyramids of Egypt, where the voice 
was returned four or five times; or of the Portico 
at Olympia, where it was reflected ſeven. There 
are ſome who write, that in the great hall of the 
palace at Pavia, the image of the voice is repeat- 
ed thuteen times. Moreover, you may obſerve, 
that no echo will be made, or at leaſt not per- 
ceived, if you ſtand too near the reflecting body. 
The reaſon of which is, becauſe the voice pro- 
nounced, and the image of it that is reſtored, en- 
ter into the ears of both of them at the ſame time: 
and in this caſe it only happens, if the repercuſſion 
de made from hollow and vaulted bodies, that a 
certain confuſed and humming found follows af- 
ter the voice, becauſe many reflections of it are 
reiterated one upon another, Such is the ſound 
of a bell when it firſt ceaſes to ring. But if ycu 
land at a good diſtance from the reflecting body, 
you will diſtinctly hear the reflection of the voice; 
and the nearer you ſt+nd (but Rtili at ſuch a diſ- 
tance, that the reflected voice may be diſcerned 
irom the pronounced), the fewer ſyllables you 
will diſtin@ly hear returned: and the farther you 
are off, the more you will hear : becauſe the in- 
terval of time between the ceſſation of the ſpeak- 
er, and the perception of the reflected voice, is leſs 
in the firſt caſe, and greater in the laſt. Hence, 
it is no wonder that an entire hexameter verſe is 
ſometimes returned : but then the voice muſt be 
very ſtrong, that it may be able, from a great diſ- 
tance, to reach the refleQing body, and to return 
from it. It has been ſometimes obferved, that 
more notes of a 3 have been diſtinctly re- 
turned, than would have been neceſſary ſyllables, 
to compoſe an hexameter verſe, iſ a human voice 
could have been pronounced from that inſtru- 
ment, But the reaſon we hear only the latter 
part of the ſound echoed, may be becauſe the air 
that was moved by the firft part of the ſound, ar- 
ning firſt at the ſolid body, is firſt reflected from 
xt; ſo that in its reflection, it muſt, meet with the 
Trans, II. 
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air that was put in motion by the latter part of 
the ſound ; and conſequently, not being ſtrong 
enough to reſiſt its motion, muſt communicate it 


own to it. And for this reaſon, beſides the echo 
of the end of the ſound is as loud as, nay, ſome- 
times louder than when it was firſt formed ; be- 
cauſe it has a double force, i. e. its own, ard that 
with which it was repelled by the forerunning 
circles. , 

Ver. 589, Nympha, as it were ia gn, and 
the word ſignified as well a bride, or new mar- 
ried woman, as thoſe female deities, who, accord= 
ing to Pauſanias, were not held to be immortal, 
but to live extremely long, almoſt an innumer- 
able ſucceſſion of years. The poets gave them ſe- 
veral names: I. The Naiades, or Naides, from 
»2/ey, to flow, who preſided over fountains and 
rivers. II. The Nereides, who were daughters of 
Nereus and Doris; and were ſet over the waters 
of the ſea. III. The Oreades nymphs, or god= 
deſſes of the mountains, from zess, a mountain. 
IV. The nymphs of the woods, who were called 
Dryades, from Zebs. a tree, or rather an oak. V. 
The Hamadryades, who preſided over each tree, 
from 4s, together with, and Jess, à tree, be- 
cauſe they fell and died with their trees. VI. 
The Napez, the nymphs of the groves, gardens, 
valleys, and pleatant abodes, fo called from rang 
a grove, VII. The Limoniades, or nymphs of 
the meadows, from a«441, a meadow. And, VIII. 
Limniades, the nymphs of the ponds, and ſtand- 
ing watcrs, from Xizvn, a pond. 

Theſe were a fort of rural gods, ſo called from 
Faunus, king of Italy, the father of king Latinusg 
and who, for having been the firſt who — 
agriculture into his country, was recorded in the 
number of their gods: though others ſay, they 
had their name a fands, from ſpeaking, becauſe in 
woody places they were wont to ſpeak and con- 
verſe with men. Arn inſtance of which they al- 
lege in the voice that was heard from out the 
woods, during the battle between the Etrurians 
and the Romans, for the reſtoration of the Tar- 
quins, and which bid the Romans take heart. Now 
the peaſants, to make theſe gods of theirs more 
terrible, gave them horns on their heads, hoofs 
inſtead of feet, prick-eats, and the ſhape of a 
goat. 


The fatyrs were believed to be gods of the 


woods; like the ſylvans and fauns, with'a human 


head, but horned; with the feet of a goat, their 
bodies all hairy, and to delight in the coverts of 
woods. they were part of the train of Bacchus, 
and notorious for their Taſciviouſneſs. Hotat. Nb. 


ii. Od. 19. | 
| Bacchum in remotis carmina rupibus 

Vidi docentem (crediti poſteri), 

| Nymphaſque diſcentes, et aures 

Capripedum ſatyrorum acutus, 


Plutarch, in the life of Sylla, relates, that à ſatye 


was brought to Sylla. And St. Jerome, in the life 
of Paul the Hermit, ſays, that St. Anthony had 
ſeen one of them likewiſe: And that another 
was ſcen by all the Erbe of Alexandria in che 


\ 
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days of Conſtantine. He ſays, beſides, that there 
are indeed in Ethiopia, a fort of quadrupedal ani- 
mals, with the feet of goats, but a human ſhape of 
body, except only that they have horns on their 
heads ; and that when he aſked them what they 
were, they anſwered, that they were men doom- 
ed to wear thoſe bodies, as a puniſhment for the 
crimes of which they had heen guilty. But others 
reckon them among ſpectres, and the monſters of 
nature, and believe the whole race of ſatyrs to 
be merely fabulous. They were called /atyri, as 
lian fays, ard vd 710ngeva, which ſiguifies, to 
have a mouth like a dog when he grins Caſau- 
bon derives it from the Doric word, o«7&4, to be 
merry; and others from can, © quod fignificat 
membrum virile, quia ad libidinem proni ſunt 
ſatyri.“ 

Ver. 593, 594+ Thus the goatherd in Theo- 
critus : 
Ov Bipis,  ouedey. 79 wrap oy, s Hips d wars 
Xvgiodev, Tov IId d, 3 yup &r Lyons 
Tavixa iz pmaxus EUTAUET a8 iT. = W1rges, 
Kai e d Eh, 03k , pivi xhb nrew. 

Pan was the chief of the rural gods, and pre- 
ſided chiefly over paſtoral affairs; therefore ſaid 
to be the god of the ſhevherds, Pan curat oves 
oviumque magiſtros.“ Virg. He was repreſented 
with a garland of pine leaves on his head, upon 
which there grew a goodly pair of horns, and his 
feet were like thoſe of goats: In one hand he 
bears a pipe made of ſeven reeds, joined together 
with wax, of which he was the firſt inventor, 
Virg. Eclog. ii ver. 32. 

Pan primus calames cera conjungere plures 
Inſtituir 


In the other a ſhepherd's crook : He was believed 
to delight in ſolitary places, and to frequent 
chiefly near the ſea, whence the Greeks call him, 
AAN , And he was thought to be in love 
with Echo. Whether he was ſon of Mercury or 
not, is uncertain : but the name of Pan, Nas, all, 
was given him, according to Homer in Hymn. 
Becauſe, when he was but newly born, he touched 
the harp ſo artfully, that he delighted all the gods 
with the harmony ; but, according to others, be- 
cauſe. he repreſented the whole nature of things. 
By his horns, the beams of the ſun, and horns of 
the moon, by his jolly red face, the air, by his 
goats feet, the ſolidity of the earth, by his briſtly 
hair, the trees of the earth, and the beaſts, &c. 
Ver. 595. The pipe, which the ancients called 
fiftula, was made of ſeven unequal reeds joined to- 
gether with wax; (Theocritus, Idyl. viii. men- 
tions one made of nine) that it might imitate ſo 
many different notes of the voice. Virg. Ecl. ii. 
ver. 36. | 


Eſt mihi diſparibus ſeptem compacta cicutis 
Fiſtula. | 


Now the reeds, that were joined together, de- 
creaſed in this proportion ; at the top, where they 
received the breath, they were all of the ſame 
height; but at the bottom, where the breath 
went out, they were all gradually one ſhorter 


than the other. Scaliger, on the verſe of Virgil 
above cited, will have the cicuta to be hemlock, 
the venomous plant, with the juice of which the 
Athenians were wont to puniſh criminals with 
death, and ſays, that of the hollow ſtalk of it they 
made their inſtruments of wind muſic. Serviug, 
but without authority, ſays, the pipe was made of 
the joints of any reed or ſtalk whatever. But the 
muſical inſtruments of the ſhepherds, were firſt 
made of the ſtalks of oats or wheat, compacted 
together with wax; next of reeds, and joints of 
box made hollow; then of the legs of cranes, of 
the horns of animals, of metals, &c. Whence the 
words, © avena, ſtipula, calamus, arundo, fiſtula, 
buxus, tibia, cornu, æs, &c. were uſed for muſi- 
cal inſtrume**s. s 

Ver. 59%. Genus agricolim.) The peaſants, who 
were wont to boaſt of their converſation with the 
gods. © Jactant miracula dictis.“ Lucret. 

Ver. 6c 3. Since, therefore, we receive the ſounds 


of the voice, expreſſed and formed by him that 


ſpeaks, even as we do the images that flow from 
the ſurface of things, how comes it to paſs that 
we hear him whom we cannot ſee? Why are 
things pervious to ſounds, and ' not to images? 
This Lucretius anſwers in theſe nineteen verſes, 
The voices or ſounds, ſays he, that are form. 
ed in ſpeaking, paſs whole and unhurt through 
the oblique paſſages, and tortuous pores and holes 
of bodies, by which the images, as he taugb* be- 
fore, are broken. Or rather, goes he on, the 
reaſon of it is, becauſe the voice Grides itſelf, and 
leaps abroad into little voices, which diffuſe and 
ſcatter themſelves on all ſides round, upward, 
downwards, forwards, backwards, to the right, 
to the left, in ſhort, in all manner of obliquities, 
as many little ſparkles leap abroad from one 
ſhaken ſpark; and thus they light into the cars 
that are all around, and not only into thoſe that 
are placed in a direct line from the ſpeaker. But 
no ſuch thing can happen to the images. Yet the 
voice itſelf, by penetrating through ſuch mazes 
and windings, becomes weak, indiſtinct, and breaks 
into murmurs. 

Ver. 607. Here our tranſlator ſeems to me to 
have miſtaken the ſenſe of his author, who ſays, 


Vox per flexa foramina rerum 
Incolumis tranſire poteſt, ſimulacra renutant. 


that is to ſay, voice or ſound, that ſtrikes the ears, 
can paſs whole and unchanged through the crook- 
ed and tortuous pores of bodies; but ſimulacra ne- 
nutant, the images of things that ſtrike the eyes 
cannot, This is conſonant to the doctrine of La. 
cretius, who poſitively aſſerts that we ſee by the 
incurſion of images into the eyes, not by the emil- 
ſion of rays from them Nor, indeed, will the 
word ſimulacra bear that interpretation; and yet, 
he renders it again, ver. 617. viſive rays; exto- 
neouſly in both places, and even contrary to the 
doErine, as well as expreſs words of his au- 
thor, 

Ver. 609. This inſtance is not true ; ſor inthe 
firſt place, there are oblique pores or paſſages in 


glaſs, by which the images of things are reſring - 
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ed, becauſe the things ſeen do not appear to be in 
their places; and even when the refraction is 
made, the images ceaſe not nevertheleſs to tend 
directly into the eye : Beſides, the whole or entire 
image does not ft through the glaſs ; for of the 
rays that conſtitute the image, they only paſs 
through, that happen to fall into the pores or 
void ſpaces of the glaſs: but . the others, that 
chance to light upon the ſolid parts of the glaſs, 
are reflected. ln this, therefore, conſiſts not the 
difference between an image and a voice. 

Ver. 622. The problems, relating to the taſte, 
are not in greater number, nor more difficult to 
explain, than thoſe that concern the -ſight and 
hearing: For we taſte, ſays the poct, when the 
juice that is ſqueezed out of ſapid bodies, like wa- 
ter out of a ſponge, penetrates” the palate and the 
tongue. Which juice, if it conſiſt of ſeeds ſigured 
in ſuch a manner, that when they are poured 
upon the organ of the taſte, and enter into the 
pores of it, they exactly fit thoſe little pores, and 
thus gently tickle, and pleafingly affect the organ, 
ſeems ſweet : But if the figuration of the ſeeds be 
ſuch, that when they come to enter into the little 
pores of the organ, they bear no due proportion 
and commenſuration with them, they then prick, 
hurt, tear, offend, and roughly move and affect 
the organ; and then the juice ſeems not ſweet to 
the taſte, but either bitter, ſalt, acid, four, harſh, 
biting, &c, Epicurus took this opinion, as well as 
many others, from Demccritus, who gave to every 
fort of taſte or ſavour, its particular figure: as 
may be ſcen in Theophraſtus de canſis Plant. lib 
vi. cap. 2. in theſe words: Arg, 34 ima Dt 
ers grow A priv Toy g νů of id yitn 
w, EoguProv of Tov peynroxnuer, Toxrov Gt ov 
T1\YyWHOy αν· A αeονtnpi : Aciteuy d Toy rrigig een, 53 
u, a ywmenn. i xapnti).ov "Auvgoy 0: 
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Ver. 632. For this reaſon Nigrinus, in Lucian, 
makes a ſcoff at thoſe who were too curious in 


the ſauces of their meat; and accuſed them of 


giving themſelves a great deal of trouble, for the 
fake only of a very ſhort and tranſient pleaſure ; 
ſince the throat, through which the meat fliding 
(own, would move them with any delight, is not 
above four inches in length: Nor did they find 
any pleaſure in dreſſing the meat, nor could they, 
after it was ſwallowed ; but only in that inſtant 
of time, while the meat is paſſing through the 
throat. This made the voluptuous Polixenus aſk 
of the gods to make his neck like a crane's, that 
he might receive the greater pleaſure in eating, by 
the longer ſtay of the food in the jaws and 
throat, | 

Ver. 637. To this, and the two following 
verſes, we may join what Epicurus writes to Me- 
yeceus in theſe words: To rufen & tv ga 
aral, x & r0uTiaen Nair, · xu bitt bot 
PTA ngw Tov, wot t Gvayxaicns T4 Pw Nei 
dur ves ,, 09 Ai,. 

Ver. 640. In theſe forty-two verſes the poet 
explains the reaſon, why the ſame meat is not 


- 


only pleaſant, but healthful alſo to one: and not 
only nauſeous, but hurtful to another. The organ 
of the taſte is different in ſome men, and in ſome 
animals, from what it is in others; either in its 
texture, or configuration of the atoms; or of the 
ſpaces that intervene between them : even as the 
other parts of men or animals are different, eſpe- 
cially the outward. But the ciff-rent paiſages or 
pores muſt neceſſarily admit, and receive different 
corpuſcles of juice : and every thing, out of which 
juice is ſqueezed, contains ſeeds of different fi- 
gures: and the corpuſcles of all juices, by reafon 
of their various figuration, do not 2ayree with, and 
fit the organs of all animals. Herice it is, that 
what is nouriſhment to one animal, is poſon to 
another: and what is grateful to this, is diſtaſte- 
ful to chat. Nay, when by age, or by reaſon of 


any dileaſe, the temper, or the frame of the organ 


is changed, the fame thing feems to have changed 
its taſte, even though nothing he changed in it. 
Thus a man in a fever thinks thote things bitter, 
which a man in health takes to be ſweet ; becauſe” 
the texture of the o gan being altered, thoſe core 
puſcles, that fi:ted it before, are no longer fit for 
it; and therefore tear and hurt the organ, 

Ver. 645. Of thi- aſſertion our tranflator has 
omitted an inſtance, which Lucretius expreſſes in 
theſe words : 


Eſt utique, ut ſerpens hominis contracta ſaliva 
Diſperit, at tele mancerdo conficit ipſa. 


And that ſerpents cannot ſuffer, hut fly from the 
ſpittle of a man, we heve the authority of Pliny, 
lib vii cap. 2. who there ſavs,* E tamen omnibus 
hominiſ u- contra ſerpentes inet venenum: ferunt- 
que eas ictun ſalivæ, t11:quam aquæ ferventis con- 
tactum, fugere.” But that it makes them ſo furious, 
as to eat their own b dig, we have only the autho- 
rity of Lucretius, that 1 know of 2 And Faber ſavs, 
it is commonly reported, and believed by many; 
but that. having offen mais the experiment of it, 
he could never find ic to be true. 

Ver. 646. Veratrum, in the original, ſignifies 
the plant which the Greeks call hellebore, as Pliny 
witneſſes, lib. v. c. 14. where ke ſays, there are 
two ſorts of he!lcbore, one white which rhe La- 
rins call veratrum album, white hellehore; the o- 
ther black, by ſme called polyrbizen, by others, 
entomen, and by others meizmpodium, either from Me- 
lampos, a ſhepherd, the ſon of Amythaon, and 
who was the firſt that diſcovered the virtues of 
that plant, by which he cured of madnets che 
daughters of Pre'us, king of the Argives, having 
firſt obſerved that goats uſed to purge themſelves 
with it; or from its black root; the root of a 
plant may, not very improperly, be called the 
foot of it; whence the Latins cali it, vera um ni 
grum, black heilebore; Mart. will have it to be 
called fo, becauſe it is vere atrum, truly black Sca- 
liger derives it, à verare, to ſpeak the truth, or to 
foretel, quo eo purgarentur ver: tores et vera- 
trices, qui pro inſanis habebantur.” The ſame 
Pliny, lib. x cap. 12. ſays, that the taking of ei- 
ther of them is dangerous to men: thuugh both 
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Herodotus, delivers the fame doctrine in theſe 


of them ſatten goats and quails; which is agai 
confirmed by Lucretius, lib. v. ver. 897. , 


Quippe videre licet pingueſcere ſpe cicuti 
Barbigeras pecudes, homini quæ eſt acre ve- 
nenum. 


Where we ſee the word, cicute, is taken for helle- 
bore : In which ſenſe too Horat, ib. ii. epiſt. 2. 
Ver. 53. 

Quz poterant unquam ſatis expurgare cicutæ. 


And Avicenna calls the herb, cicuta, black helle- 
bore : whence it is probable, that our hemlock is 
neither the veratrum nor the cicuta of the ancients. 
Therefore, inſtead of hemlock-juice, we may read 
hellebore. 

Ver. 657. For the different formations of the 
intervals of the pores anſwer to the various figu- 
rations of the atoms, of which they are compoſed : 
ſo that as ſome atoms are trigonical, others quad- 
rangular, others polygonical, &c. in like manner, 
ſome of the intervals of the pores are trigonical, 
others quadrangular, others polygonical, &c. 

Ver. 661. The meaning is: ſince what is ſweet 
to ſome, is bitter to others, it is credible, and ſo 
far true, that the moſt fleek and ſmootheſt atoms, 
which are in the meat and drink, that affect the 
tongue and palate with ſweetneſs, do, as they en- 
ter into the pores, ſooth and tickle them: And, 
that, on the contrary, the rough atoms exaſperate 

the tongue and palate of thoſe, to whom the meat 
is bitter ; but that the ſame meat is ſweet to 
ſome, and bitter to others, proceeds from the diſ- 
turbed or altered contexture of the atoms. 

Ver. 670. In theſe twelve verſes, he confirms 
the foregoing doctrine by an example. He has 
taught, that the bitterneſs of the ſame meat and 
drink to ſome, and the ſweetneſs of it to others, 

eed from the perturbation of the atoms in the 
bodies of animals ; which perturbation or com- 
mutation is cauſed in ſick perſons by the predo- 
minating bile, or ſome other cauſe, be it this or 
that, no matter, But then the whole body is 
diſturbed and diſordered; the fire and poſition of 
the atoms is changed; whence thoſe, that before 
produced a ſenſation of ſweetneſs in the taſte, now 
produce a bitterneſs, by reaſon of the change that 
is made in their ſite and order; and fo on the 
contrary. . 

Ver. 682. Having finiſhed his diſputation of 
taſte and ſavours, he now enters upon the ſubject 
of ſmell and odours. And firſt, in theſe ten ver- 
ſes, he teaches, that as images flow as ſound is 
emitred, and as ſavoury juices are ſqueezed out 
of things, ſo odours are breathed from things like- 
wiſe, Now, the varicty and diſſimilitude of the 
figures (ſee Book ii. ver. 398.) which do not 
move and affect the organs of all animals alike, 
are the cauſe that all animals do not equally per- 
ceive theſe odours that are continually exhaled 
and ſent from bodies. Thus bees ſmell from far 
the odour of honey ; vultures of dead bodies; 
dogs of wild beaſts; and geeſe of a man. And 
yet theſe odours affe& very weakly, or not at all, 


the noſtrils of human kind, Epicurus, writing to | 


words, 4 6949 vx d wort wide; whey igyttira, & wn 
br vi, feu TO TH Wot Wares AFP gN LNNOU ein- 
p99 wg, T6 ire T6 ale dri. xivelv, of iy H 
TETE a uevws, xu hAAomgius, of N Tein drag 
ru oc, ixovres. Thus both Epicurus and Lu- 
cretius aſcribe the ſole cauſe why ſome odours 
are grateful to ſome men, or to ſome of the 
other animals, and nauſeous to others, to the va. 
rious figurations and contextures of the organs 
that compoſe the ſenſorium of ſmell. Plutarch, 
too, is of the ſame opinion, lib. i. adverſ. Color, 
where he makes mention of two women, Bere- 
nice and another Spartan, who had an equal aver- 
ſion, one of them for the ſmell of butter, the 
other for that of ointment. 

Ver. 686. All creatures have an innate fond. 
neſs for things with which they ſupport their life: 
aud nature has beſtowed on each of them an in- 
ſtint and ſagacity, to go in ſearch of, and readily 
to find their nouriſhment. Thus the bee, more 
eaſily than other animals, diſcovers the hordes of 
honey, that her fellow-bees have gathered and 
laid up for their ſupport, and ſo eager is ſhe in 
purſuit of it, that ſhe avoids no danger to come at 
it. This is excellently deſcribed by Varg. Georg. 
iv. ver. 203. g : 


Szpe etiam duris errando in cotibus alas 
Attrivere, ultroque animam ſub faſce dedere, 
Tantus amor florum, et generandi gloria mellis. 


Thus rendered by Dryden : 


Oft on the rocks their tender wings they tear, 
And ſink beneath the burden which they bear, 
Such rage of honey in their boſom beats, 
And ſuch a zeal they have for flow'ry ſweets. 


Ver. 687. Pliny, lib. x. cap. 46. ſays, that vul- 
tures fly three days before to the place where 
dead bodies are to be, as if they perceived long 
before the odour of the carcaſes, Thus Plutus 
in Trucul. © Jam quaſi vulturii triduo prius præ- 
divinabant, quo die eſurituri fient.“ In which they 
are both miſtaken ; for the vultures do not aſſem- 
ble themſelves together to the places where any 
great flaughters are to be made by any natural 
and prophetic inſtinct; and, in all appearance, 
this tradition took riſe from their having been ob- 
ſerved to follow and keep with marching armies; 
not as foreſecing the day of battle, but becauſe in 
the march of an army, there are always ſome 
men, ſome horſes, and other beaſts that drop here 
and there by the way. Job ſays the ſame thing 
of the eagle, chap. ix. ver. 30. And where the 
ſlain are, there is ſhe. The vultures, from their 
devouring of dead bodies, were called o«u iv- 
x, living ſepulchres. 

Ver. 688. This is neither better nor worſe 
than a dowr.right barbariſm. We ſay not the 
train of a ſtag, but the trail, to trail the ſtag, &c. 
This our huntſmen know. Mr. Addiſon has gi- 
ven us ſo fine a deſcription of a hound in purſuit 
of a deer, that it well deſerves to be tranſcribed. 


So the ſtaunch hound the trembling deer purſues, 


And ſmells his footſteps in the tainted dews; 


NOTES ON BOOK w. 


The tedious track unrav'ling by degrees : 


But when the ſcent comes warm in ev'ry breeze, - 


Fir'd at the near approach, he ſhoots away 
On his full ſtretch, and bears upon his prey. 

Ver. 689, 690. In the year, U. C. 364. when 
the Gauls, under their leader Brennus had beaten 
the Romans at the river Allia, taken the city of 


Nome, and laid ſiege to the capitcl, as they were 


one night climbing up the precipices in order to 
ſcale the walls, ſome geeſe, that were conſecrated 
to Juno, and which, for that reaſon, they had 
ſpared during the famine they had ſuffered in the 
ſiege, fell a gaggling, and waked the ſoldiers, 
who, under Marcus Manlius, repulſed the Gauls : 
and theſe laſt, after a fiege of ſeven months, were 
at length forced to buy their peace with a great 
weight of gold, and were all flain, or driven out 
of the city by M. Camillus, who was afterwards 
dictator. For this ſervice which the geeſe had 
rendered the republic, the cenſors ordered them 
to be nouriſhed at the public expence. This is 
atteſted by Pliny, lib. x. in theſe words : © Eft et 
anſcris vigil cura Capitolio teſtata defenſ», per id 
temporis canum ſilentio proditis rebus : Quamob- 
rem cibaria anſerum Cenſores imprimis locant.“ 
Cicero takes notice of this ſtory in his oration for 
Roſcius Amarrinus. And T. Liv. lib. v. in theſe 
words ; Galli nocte ſubluſtri tanto ſilentio in 
ſummum evaſere, ut non cuſtodes ſolum fallerent, 
ſed ne canes quidem, ſollicitum animal ad noctur- 
nes ſtrepitus, excitarent : anſeres non fefellere,” &c. 

Ver. 690. In theſe two verſes, the poet teaches, 
that odour is of a twofold advantage to man, and 
to the other animals; For, I. We diſcern by their 
odours, the aliments that are fit and proper ſor 
de. II. By the ſame means of odour, we avoid 
thoſe that are hurtful to us. But were this gene- 
rally true, poifon would not have made the havoc 
that it has done in the world. | 

Ver. 692. In theſe eighteen verſes, he treats of 
the motion of odours, and affirms, that it moves 
more flowly through the air than ſound, that it is 
more eaſily divided and diſſipated, and that it is not 
diffuſed and ſpread fo ſar: the reaſon of which is, 
becauſe it flows from the moſt inward parts of an 
odorous body, or from the loweſt profundity of 
the ſubje (for odorous bodies, the more they are 
bruiſed, broken, &c. ſmell the more), and alſo be- 
cauſe the principles of which it is compoſed, are 
larger than the principles of ſound : ſince thoſe 
pallages, through which ſound penetrates, are too 
narrow for odours, and will not allow them a 
way. And, therefore, odour mutt neceſlarily 
move more flaw, and be more eaſily diflipated by 
the air it meets in its paſſage. And this too is 
the reaſon why, though we can eaſily judge from 
what part a ſound comes to us, we cannot, with 
like facility, diſtinguiſh on what fide of us the 
body is that diffuſes an odour. 

Plato, in his Timzus, teaches, that odours are 
ſmoke and miſt : that that part of odours which 
is changed from air into water, becomes miſt ; but 
that which is changed from water into air, turns 
into ſmoke ; whence he argues, that odour is more 


nre than water; but more denſe than air. One 
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proof of which is, that if any one ſtops his noſtrils, 
he will, together with his breath, draw in air, but 
not odour, Ariſtotle, lib. ii. de Anim, teaches, that 
the power and quality of odour is hot; and that 
the power and faculty of ſmelling is placed in hot 
and dry. Hence it is not ſtrange, that cold and 
froſt render odours dull and ſpfritleſs. And he 
farther teaches, hats for that reaſon, odours con- 
tribute nothing tò the nouriſhment of the body, 
norever excite an appetite of eating and drinking, 
but rather create a lothing of food : but that ſweet 
odours are conducive to health, becauſe they tem- 
per and dry the brain, which, of itſelf, and from 
the vapours of our food and nouriſhment, is moift 
and humid, | 

Ver. 710. It is not in the leaſt to be doubted, 
but that the ſame taſte, and the ſame ſmell is 
pleaſing to ſome, and ungrateful to others. Now 
Luctetius, in theſe twelve verſes, teaches, that 
even the very images of things make different im- 
preſſions on the eyes of the bekolders. The lion 
himſelf is terrificd at the fight of a cock (for 
Lucretius does not mean what ſome interpreters 
make him ſay, that it is the crowing of the cock 
that terrifies that wild animal), becauſe the image 
of the cock is compoſed of ſeeds that pierce into, 
and wound the eyes of the lion, ſo that he is not 
able to fix his ſight againi them. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. 
lib. viii. cap. 18. ſays, that it is the comb of a 
cock that chiefly frights the lion. 

Ver. 712. It is certain that cocks generally 
crow at certain hours. of the night, chiefly be- 
tween midnight and break of day. Dryden ſays, 


More certain was the crowing of this cock, 
To number hours, than is an abbey clock ; 
And ſooner than the mattin-bell was rung, 

He clapp'd his wings upon his rooſt, and ſung. 


The naturaliſts aſſign ſeveral reaſops of this, but 
none that are convincing : the ſafeſt is to ſay, 
that the cack, like other animals, has certain times 
of ſleeping and waking ; and that when he is 
waked, either of himſelf, or by the crow of ano» 
ther, or by the noiſe of any thing, he fixes him- 
ſelf that he may not drop off. his perch, claps his 
wings, and falls a crowing, which is natural and 
familiar to him, as well at certain hours of the 
night, as often likewiſe of the day. Shakſpeare 
calls this animal, 

The trumpet of the morn, 
Who with his lofty and ſhrill founding throat, 
Awakes the God of day. | Hamlet, 


And Milton, 


The creſted cock; whoſe clarion ſounds * 
The filent hours. 


And the Romans, who began their natural day of 
twenty-four hours at midnight, named and diſtin- 
guiſhed ſome parts of it by the crowing of the 
cock. The firſt part they called, © Media nox,” 
which, as Cenſorinus calls ir, was indeed“ Prin- 
cipium et Poſtremum Dici Romani :” the ſecond, 
„ de media nocte: the third, © Gallicinium,” 
when the cocks began to crow: the fourth, Con- 
icinium,” when they left off crowing ; the fifth, 
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* ante Jucem;” the ſixth, „ diluculum:“ the 
ſeventh, © mane,” &c. But in this computation 


there is but one cock-crowing mentioned in all; | 


but Juvenal mentions different times of it, Sat. ix. 
ver 106 * ee 


Quod tamen ad cantum Galli facit ille ſecundi. 


And, indeed, experience teaches us, that the cocks 
naturally crow at three particular times in the 
night eſpecially : of which three ſeaſons, one is 
about an hour before day, as our old Vuffer ob- 
ſerves in his Poetical Huſbandry, page 123. where 
he particularly diſtinguiſhes the feveral ſeaſons of 
the cock's crowing in the night, in theſe old fa- 
ſuioned verſes; FIR — 


Cock croweth at midnight times few above ſix, 
With pauſe to his fellow to anſwer betwixt : 

At three a clock thicker, and then a« you know, 

Like ali into mattins, near day they do crow. 

At midnight, at three, and an hour yet day, 

They utter their language as well as they may. 


Ver. 722. Thus he has concluded his diſputa- 
tion concerning the ſenics : but fince, when the 
ſenſes are aſlcep. we imagine many things, ima- 
gination is a ſubject not unworthy a philoſopher 
to treat of: He, thercſore, to ver. 829. explains 
What imagination is, and the cauſe ct it. And 
firſt, in theſe twenty ſix verſes, he aſſerts, that 
many moſt ſubtle images, ſome lowing from bo- 
dies, others formed in the air of their own accord, 
and others dilferenily mixed of different things, 
are wandering up. and gown on all fides in the 
air: That theſe images penetrate into the mind: 
and, gently moving it. are the cauſe of imagina- 
tion Hence we think we ſee Centaurs, Scyllae, 
and other monſtrous things that never bad a be- 
ing; and likewile the ghoſts and ſhadows of the 
dead. Cicero, in the fiftcenth book of his Epiſ- 
tles, ad Familiar, writing to Caſlius, who. had 
newly embraced the Epicurean doctrine, tells him, 
& Fit neſcio quid, ut coram, adeſſe videaris, cum 
ſcribo aliquid ad te, neque id xa; &60ku, £uvracius, 
ut dicunt amici tui novi, qui putant ctiam Te; 
-b:avoxhint ns Faviacin;, ſpe ctris Catianis excitari. 
Ver. 730. Fully, examining this opinion ſays, 
* Tota res, Vellei, nugatoria eſt.“ This whole 
affair, Velleius,“ is a trifle: and adds farther, 
„ Quid eſt quod minus probari poteſt, quam om- 
nium in me incidere imagines, Homeri, Archilo- 
chi, Romuli, Numæ, Pythagoræ, Platonis, nec ea 
forma qua illi fucrint? quomodo ergo illi!“ 
What is there that can leſs be proved, than that 
the images of all men offer themſelves to me, of 
Homer, Archilochus, Romulus, Numa, Pythago- 
Tas, Plato, and yet not-in the form in which they 
were? How then was it they? Let us conſider 
our dreams, where the powers of fancy and ima- 
ginati-n are moſt obſervable, Thele our poet ex- 
plains, by entering images which paſs through the 
body, and Rrike the foul, How deficient this is, 
any ne may be latisticd from his own obſerva. 
tion; tor that will tell him that he dreams of 
things at a vaſt diſtance, and not thought” on for 
ſom: months. What then? Can the image paſs 
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through thoſe large tracts of air whole and un- 
diſturbed? Are they not as thin a fubſtince as 
the Epicurean ſoul, and as caſily diſſolved? Can 
they enter the pores of the body, and till pre. 
lerve their order, and the mind be accounted 
mortal for the fame way of paſſage, and this be 
uſed as an argument againſt-its infuſion ? Strange 
power of prejudice! that can blind the ſharpef 
eyes, make them dull and unfit to be moved by 
theſe thick and almoſt palpable errors; but, per. 
chance, there is no image of an abſurdity, and 
therefore we muſt excuſe the Epicurean : B-ſide, 
ſome things are preſented to our unaginations, c. 
which there can be no image; a harp ſeerns ty 
ſound, when it lics filent in the caſe, when ther: 
is no briſk vibration of the {trings to impel the 
ambient air, and create a ſound; for ſound does 
not conſiſt of parts that fly from the body ( 
Lucretius imagines); it is only an agitation of 
the rigid parts of the air, as a thouſand xperi. 
ments car evince; but two may ſuffice, Ove i 
taken from common oblervation. For, touch the 
ſounding wire of virginals at one end, and the 
noiſe ceaſes, though the touch cannot kinder the 
flux of atoms from any part but that which it 
immediately prefles. The other. is known to all 
who have heard, that a bell will not found it the 
exhauſted receiver, though the parts might there 
fly off with greater caſe, they being not troubled 
with any ambient reſiſting air. 

Ver. 732. That is to ſay, in our dreams we {ce 
with the mind, and when awake, we believe the 
vilion true: Yet never any Centaur, Scylla, Cer- 
berus, or any monſter of the like nature, bad a 
being: But the images of {ſuch things come and 
ſhow theni({clves to our minds, from the fſzveral 
images of ſeveral things juined in one image. 

Ver. 733. The Centaurs were feigned to be 
monſters with a human face, and the body of: 
horle. They were indeed, as ſome ſay, people o. 
Theſſalis, that inhabited the mountain Pelion, 
and the firſt that ſought on horſeback; which 
gave riſe to the fable. Hence they were called 
ſemiſeri and bimembres; and nubigene, cloud-begit- 
ten, becauſe they were begot by Ixion on a cloud, 
Sce more of them, Book V. ver. 930. 

Scylla was feigned to be a monſter, whoſe up- 
per parts reſembled a woman, and her lower # 
company of dogs. Now Scylla was the daughter 
of Phorcus, with whom Glaucus fell in love; and, 
being defpiſc by her, he applied himſelf to the 
witch Circe, to procure a ſpell to make her love 
him. Put Circe, who. was herſelf in love with 
Glaucus, and enraged that he preferred Scylla be. 
fore her, infected a fountain in which Scylla uſcd 
to bathe, with poiſon of to noxious a nature, that 
Scylla, going into it, inſtantly found all the lower 
parts of her body transformed into the mouths 0: 
barking dogs : Scared at this deformity, ſhe im- 
mediatcly threw herſelf into the neighbouring 
ſea, on the oppoſite coaſt, of which they like ite 
feigned Charybdis to be changed into a rock. 
And there are now two dangerous whirlpocls in 
the Sicilian fea, called by the name of cheie two 
fabulous moniters, ct Book i. ver. 749. BY 
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there was another Scylla, daughter of Niſus, king 
of Megara, who betrayed her father, having firſt 
cut off his fatal hair to his enemy Minos, with 
whom ſhe was in love: and was changed into a 
heron. And Virgil ſays, that it was ſhe who was 
transformed into this monſter. 


Quid loquar? aut Scyllam Niſi, quam fama ſecu- 
ta eſt, 
Candida ſuccinctam latrantibus inguina monſtris, 
Dulichias vexiſle rates, et gurgite in alto, 
Ah timidos nautas canibus laceraſſe marinis. 
: Eclog.. vi. 
But many accuſes Virgil of confounding the two 
fables, and for giving to the Scylla of Niſus what 
belongs to the Scylla of Phorcus, and read,“ quid 
loquar ? aur Scyllam Niſi, aut quam,” &c. But 
Cerdanus juſtifies the common reading, by the 
example and authority of Ovid, who, Amor. lib. 
iii, Eleg. xii. ver. 18. gives dogs likewiſe to the 
Scylla of Niſus: 


Per nos, Scylla patri cano furata capillos, 
Pube promit rabidos inguinibuſque canes. 


And of Propertius, L. iv. El. iv. v. 4. 


Quid mirum in patrios Scyllam ſzviſle capillos, 
Candidaque in ſœvos inguina. verſa canes ! 


This too was feigned to be a monſtrous dog 
with three heads, who guarded the yates of hell ; 
from whence Hercules is ſaid to have dragged 
him, having firſt bound hit in chains. See Book 
III. ver. 1015. ö 

Ver. 736. The poet here mentions three ſorts 
of images. I. Thoſe that fly from real things: 
Such are the images of a man, of a lion, of a 
horſe, of a houſe, in a word, of all things that 
firike our eyes, and are the cauſe of ſight. II. 
Thoſe which of their own accord are bred in the 
air and clouds: as the images of giants, moun- 
tains, huge beaſts, and the like, which ſometimes 
appear to us in the clouds. III. Thoſe that are 
compoſed of the conjoined figures of theſe images: 
And ſuch are the images of Centaurs, Scyllas, 
Cerberus's, and the like. Of the two firit forts 
he has already treated at large in the beginning 
of this book, and is going to treat of the third. 

Ver. 740. Here the poet teaches how the third 
fort of image is made, that is to ſay, thoſe that 
are compoſed of ſeveral images of things, joined 
in one image. For never Centaurs, Chimzras, 
or monſters of like nature lived, or had a being. 
But the image of a Centaur is made partly of the 
image of a man, partly of the image of a horſe. 
The image of a Chimzra is made of the image 
partly of a man, partly of a goat, partly of a lion. 
And in like manner of all other monſters. 

Ver. 748. In theſe ſeven verſes, he proves, that 
imagination is cauſed by images; becauſe a lion, 


| for example, which we think we ſce, is exactly 


like a- lion that we ſee with our eyes: And as 
light is made by images, ſo too is imagination, 
which is equal to fight, and differs from it in 
this only, that the mind ſees objects that are in- 


Ubole to the eye, Though our tranflatos has in 
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this paſſage fully enough expreſſed the doQrine 
of Lucretius, yet he has omitted the example the 
poet brings to illuſtrate his argument : Let us 
fancy, ſays he, that we ſee a lion rather than any 
other animal. Certainly a lion is not ſeen by 
the eyes any otherwiſe than by his image : Bur 
cogitation is made in the ſame manner as ſight 
is : Therefore cogitation is made by the appulſ.on 
of an image, Wich image, nevertheleſs, is indee4 
of a more tenuious nature, by reaſon of the mor: 
tennious nature of the mind. | 

Ver. 755. In theſe fifteen verſes, he obſerves, 
that the images of the dead ſeldom offer them. 
ſelves to men who are awake, but generally to 
thoſe who fl-ep : The reaſon of which, he tells 
us, is, becauſe the images that are continually 
wandering to and fro in all places, ruſh with ſuch 
violence upon the fleeper, that, penetrating into 
his very mind, they ſhake and diſturb it ro ſuch 
a degree, as begets in it an imagination of the 
very things whoſe images they are. And the 
reaſon why we believe perſons long ſince dead ta 
be actually preſent with us, is, becauſe the ſenſe 
by which alone we diſtinguiſh between true and 
falſe, being lulled and ſtupified in fleep, cannot 
perform their ſunRions: Beſides, the memory too 
is ſtupified, and we do not at that time even re- 
collect that the perſon who ſecms to be preſent 
with us is dead. 

Ver. 779. But theſe images which appear to us 
in our ſleep, run, leap, and dance up and down; 
of which the poet, in theſe ten verſes, gives this 
reaſon : Becauſe, ſince we continue ſome time in 
the ſame imagination, it is not all that while 
the ſame image that is before our mind; but 
many images that offer themſelves ſucceſſively, 
image after image, in a never-ceaſing and con- 
tinual low. Now, if all theſe images remain in 
the ſame poſture, the thing we imagine with ours 
ſelves to {ee will ſeem without motion, but if the 
poſture of the images vary, it muſt of neceflity 
leem to move. | 

Ver: 775. This and the following verſe are 
rendered from three verſes, which ſome copies 
have, but the interpreters generally reject them. 
They are theſe : | 7 of 


Tanta eſt mobilitas, et rerum copia tanta, 
Tantaque ſenſibili quovis eſt tempore in uno 
Copia particularum, ut poſſit ſuppeditare. ; 


Creech has omitted them in the text of his Latin 
edicion, but ſays, nevertheleſs, that a probable 
meaning, and ſuch a one too as is very proper 
to this paſtage, may be drawn from them. The 
firſt of them, © Tanta eft,”* &c. is a little below 
in the original, ver. $00. and in this tranſlation, 
ver. 802. ; : 

Ver. 788. From hence to ver. 831, the poet 
propoſes and explains ſome difficulties that may 
be ſtarted againſt this doctrine of thinking, by 
the means of images. The firſt difficulty is con 


rained in ten verſes, to this effect Since the 

mind perceives by images, how comes it to paſy 

that we can think on any object we pleaſe? For 

it ſeems ridiculous to pretend. that the images a 
„ K E 1 | | 
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ſerve our will, and are always ready at hand to 
obey it. The ſecond is in fix verſes, to this pur- 

ſe. Since the images ſeem to move with grace- 
Tulneſs, and even to obſerve time and meaſure in 

their motions, are we to believe that they have 
learned to dance? A thought truly worthy of a 
philoſopher! To theſe two objections, Lucretius 
anſwers, in twenty-four verſes, that what we take 
to be one ſingle moment of time, is indeed many 


moments; ſo that the images heing, as they are | 


extremely ſubject to motion, a multitude of them 
preſent themſelves tv us every moment, and 
among them the image of the thing, of which we 
pleaſe to think. Beſides, though all kinds of 
images are continually at hand, yet they being 
moſt tenuious and ſubtle, the mind cannot per- 
ceive them, unleſs ſhe watch with great diligence, 
and endeavour to do ſo: for ſubtle things will 
eſcape unheeded from a negligent mind, even as 
they do from a careleſs and unwatchful eye. Thus 
Cicero Tuſcul. Quæſt. lib. i. fays admirably well, 
* Ttaque ſzpe aut cogitatione, aut aliqua vi morbi 
ampediti, apertis atque integris -vculis et auribus, 
Nec videmus, nec audimus.” But the ſame au- 
thor decides and confutes this opinion of Epicurus 
concerning images, and the cauſe of thinking by 
their appulſion, Epiſt. lib. ad Caſſ. Epiſt. xv. 
De Natur. Deor. lib i. And de Divinat. lib. ii. 
Ver. 804. It being demanded, why any man 
could think on what he pleaſed? The anſwer is, 
That images are conſtantly at hand, but being 
very thin and ſubtle, they cann8t be perceived, 
unleſs the mind endeavours, which, though preſſed 
by all the difficulties propoſed concerning images, 
yet may receive a farther examination. For, firſt, 
the mind muſt think on the object before this 
endeavour, elſe why ſhould ſhe ſtrive, why apply 
herſelf particularly to that? And that this argy- 
ment is ſtrong againſt the Epicureans, is evident 
from that queſtion which Lucretius propoſcth in 
his fiſth book, about the beginning of ideas in 
His deities, which I have already reflected on. 
But more : This endeavour of the mind is a mo- 
tion, nothing being to be admitted in the Epicu- 
rean hypotheſis but what may be explained by 
matter variouſly figured and agitated: Now Epi- 
curus hath ſettled but three kinds bf motion, 
l $dluny, x Tally, and xa many, 
dy weight, by declination, and by ftroke; and 
two latter neceſſarily ſuppoſe the former, and 
therefore if that x 5«9rv, by weight, cannot 
belong to the ſoul, it is ablurd to conclude this 
endeavour to be either of the latter : And here it 
muſt be conſidered, that the Epicurean ſoul is 
material, and therefore weight is a property of 
all its parts, which will neceſſitate this ſoul to 
ſubſide in all the veſſels of the body, as low as 
flible; and therefore it cannot actually enjoy 
is motion, and conſequently no endeavour. 
Here I might be copious (for it is an eaſy taſk) 
In laying open the weakneſs of the arguments, 
by which he endeavours to prove, that our limbs 
were not made and deſigned for proper offices 
and employments; it would be an endleſs trouble 
* purlue him through all the abſurditics which 


— 
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lie in his opinions concerning fleep, and ſponta. 
neous motion : for every man hath his own con. 
ſtant experience to conſute them, and therefore, 
as Lactantius thinks a loud laughter the only 
ſuitable reply to the former, let the others be 
contented with the ſame anſwer, nor hinder me 
in the proſecution of the propoſed argument. 
And here it muſt be confeffed, that a thouſand 
of theſe ſtories are the genuine produRions of 
fear and fancy: Melancholy and inadvertency 


have not been unſruitful; and we owe many of 


them to ſuperſtition, intereſt, and deſign : But to 


believe all counterfeit, becauſe ſome are ſo, is un- 
reaſonable, and ſhows a perverſeneſs as faulty as 
the greateſt credulity. For when ſuch are atteſt. 
ed hy multitudes of excellent men, free from all 
vanity, deſign, or ſuperſtition, who h teſti. 
mony of their ſenſes for their aſſurance, and 
would not believe it till after curious ſearch and 
trial; we muſt aſſent, or fink below ſcepticiſm 
itſelf : for Pyrrho would fly a threatening dog, 
and make his excuſe, x,4AiTov, wiv 6Aoy Tov avlowry 
ixdgva; It is hard to put off the whole man, 
And that there are ſuch tories delivered, with all 
the marks of credibility, I appeal to the Collection 
of Mr. Glanvil. Let any one look on that which 
is recorded by the learned Dr. Gale, in his notes 
upon the fifth chapter of the third ſection of 
Jamblichus de Myſteriis, and then I ſhall give 
him leave to uſe his atoms and his motion to the 
greateſt advantage, but for ever deſpair of an ex. 
plication. The ſtory ſpeaks thus in Engliſh : 
* In Lambeth lives one Francis Culham, an honeſt 
* man, and of good credit; this man lay ma 
very ſad condition four years and five months: 
Ihe firſt ſymptom was unuſual drowſineſs, and 
© a numbneſs for three days, which forced him 
to take his bed: In the firſt month, he took 
© little or no meat or drink: the ſecond, he faſted 
© ten days, and often afterward five or ſeven, 
* He fed on raw and boiled meat with equal 
* greedineſs; never moved himſelf in the bed, 
© and waked conſtantly for the firſt years, at leaſt 
never cloſed his eyes, but kept them fixed and 
* ſteady. He made no articulate ſound, nor took 
* any notice of his wife and children, nor ſeemed 
to feel the knives and lances of the chirurgeons. 
At laſt, given over by all, he thus unexpeRedly 
* recovered: In the Whitſun, week, 1675, he 
© ſeemed to be wakened out of a very found 
© ſleep, and (as he relates it) his heart and bowels 
grew warm, and his breaſt freed from that 
weight which before oppreſt it, and he heard a 
voice which bid him go to prayers, and then he 
* ſhould be well. Paper and ink being brought, 
with a trembling hand, he writ theſe words: 


„ deſire that prayers be made for me.” Two. 


* miniſters came, and when they had ſufficiently 
© examined the matter, and found it free from 
all cheat, they began thoſe prayers which the 
* Engliſh liturgy appoints for the ſick, and when 
they were come to © Glory be to the Fa- 
« ther,” &c. the ſick man ſpake with a loud voice, 
Glory be to God on high.” And in two days 
time, his feet, hands, and other limbs, were 
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thought of. Thus the eye could not be made for 


« perſe&ly reſtored ; but he could not remember 
« apy thing that was done to him during all the 
« four years. And this relation I aſſert to be very 
true. Now, though ſuch as theſe do not diredly 
prove the immortality of the ſoul, yet they ſut- 
ficiently take off all pretenſions of the Epicureans 
againſt it; ſince they evidently prove, that there 
are ſome ſubtle unſeen ſubſtances permanent and 
durable, and conſequently immaterial ; for they 
cannot imagine that any material ſubſtance, thin- 
ner than ſmoke or air, can be leſs ſubject to diſ- 
ſolution than thoſe, though they contradict them- 
ſelves, and grant the eternal bodies of their deitics 
to be ſuch. 

Ver. 820. Theſe two verſes our tranſlator has 
omitted, They run thus in the original: 


Deinde deopinamur de ſignis maxima par vis: 
Ac nos in fraudem induimus, fruſtramur et ipſi. 


ln theſe two verſes the poet adds a third difficulty» 
concerning the diſtraction or abſence of the mind : 
{ur often, even when we are awake, we lead our- 
ſelves into errors and deceptions : as when we con- 
ceivea ſmall object to be a great one. Thus Ariſtotle 
lib, de Inſomn. ſays : That we are eaſily deceived 
in matters relating to the ſenſes, eſpecially when 
our mind is any ways moved and diſturbed : as 
men in love have always in their mind, and ſeem 
to ſee the likeneſs of the object of their flame: 
Thus cowards fancy to themlclves that the enemy 
is coming to attack them, &c. Of which Cæſar 
gires us an inſtance in his Commentaries, de Bello 
Gall. lib. ij. where he relates of one Conſidius, a 
man otherwiſe very expert and knowing in mili- 
tary affairs, that being ſent to get intelligence of 
the motions of the enemy, he was ſtruck with 
ſuch a terror, that when he came back, he re- 
ported he had ſeen things that he never ſaw. 

Ver. 822. A fourth difficulty, if it be another 
from the ſormer, is contained in theſe ten verſes. 
Why the ſame image appears to us in our ſleep, 
in different kinds and forms: for example, now 
a male, now a female, now young, now old, 
Ke. But he anſwers, That we ought not to 
admire at this, fince a man who fleeps is deprived 
« the uſe of his external ſenſes, nay, even of his 
memory; inſomuch that he forgets the greateſt 
part of his dreams. SITY. 

Ver. 832. To the foregoing diſputation, he 
ſubjoins, in theſe twenty-ſeven verſes, another of 
Epicurus's opinions: viz. The eyes were not 
made to fee, nor the ears to hear, nor the tongue 
to ſpeak, nor the feet to walk, &c. becauſe theſe 
members were prior to ſeeing, hearing, ſpeaking, 
walking, &c. For Epicurus taught, that the 
members of our body were not made deſignedly 
for proper uſes, but being made by chance, the 
ule that firſt offered itſelf, was laid hold of by 
ach member: For if any thing was made for a 
tain future uſe, that uſe muſt have been known 
elore ; or ſomething mult have pre- exiſted that 
vgnified, that ſuch a uſe would be convenient or 
peceſlary : For example, if there had not been a 
previous uſe of fighting, ſleeping and quenching 


Sar 


the ſake of ſeeing, ſince nothing had been 
ſeen before there was an eye to ſee with, nor was 
it known what ſight was to be; nor the ear for 
the ſake of hearing, ſince nothing had been heard, 
and it was unknown what hearing was to be. 


body. 
his was the opinion of the Epicureans con- 
cerning the members of the bodies of #himals. 


ics of Epicucus, that can be ſaid to be moſt im- 
probable, not to uſe a harſher term, it is what 
Lucretius in this place aſſerts. But why was 
Epicurus of this opinion? Che reaſon is as evident 
as the opinion is extravagant: becauſe he ſaw that 
otherwiſe he muſt have allowed a Providence, 
which is not more viſible in any thing than in 
the wonderful mechaniſm of the parts of à human 
body. But all the ancien: philoſophers were not 
of this wild opinion; and Ariſtotle blames Anax- 
agoras for this belief, when at the ſame time he 
owned, that man was the moſt prudent of all ani- 
mals, becauſe of all of them, he alone had hands: 
ſince his hands were evidently given him, that he 
mighy uſe them. The Stoics too were of a con- 
trary opinion; witneſs Cicero, lib. 3. de Finibus, 
where we find theſe words: Jam membrorum, 
id eſt, partium corporis alia videntur propter 
uſum à natura eſſe donata, ut manus, crura, pedes, 
et ca, quz ſunt intus in corpore, quorum utilitas 
quanta fit a medicis diſputatur; alia autem uul- 
lam ob utilitatem, quaſi ad quemdam ornatum, 
ut cauda pavoni, plume verſicolorus columbis, 
viris mammz atque Barba,” Of the members, 
that is, of the parts of the body, ſome ſeem to be 
given us by nature for uſe, as the hands, the 
legs, the feet, and thoſe that are within the body, 
of which how great is the utility the phyſicians 
are ſtill in diſpute : Others for no ſervice, but 
rather for ornament, as the tail to the peacock, 
the changeable feathers to pigeons, and the nipples 
and beard to man. Galen proves by a long diſ- 
courle, and mauy examples in his excellent treatiſe, 
De uſu Partium, that every animal, without 
the help of any teacher, preconceives the faculties 
of his own ſoul, and to what uſe to put the parts 
of his body ; as for example, the harp taught not 
the muſician, nor a pair of tongs the ſmith to 
make them. And Lactantius too confutes this 
doctrine of Epicurus, in his book De Opificio 
Dei, cap. vi. where he argũes in theſe words: 
* Quid ais, Epicure? Non ſunt ad videndum 
oculi nati? Cur igitur vident ? Poſtea, inquit, 
uſus eorum apparuit. Videndi ergo cauſà nati 
ſunt; ſiquidem nihil poſſunt aliud quam videre : 


uſus oſtendit: Qui utique nullo modo poſlet ex- 
iſtere, niſi eſſent membra omnia tam ordinate ac 
providenter effecta, ut uſum poſſent habere. Quid 
enim ſi dicas, aves non ad volandum eſſe natas, 
neque ſeras ad ſaviendum, neque piſces ad na- 


pareat ei naturæ officioque ſervire animantes, ad 


thickly armour, beds, cups had never been 


quod eit quzque genetata. Sed videlicit qui ſum- 


And in like manner of the other members of the 


ltem membra cetera cujus rei cauſa nata ſint, ipſe - 


And certainly if there be any thing in the Phy- 


tandum, neque hominis ad ſapiendum, cum ap- 
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mam veritates amſit, ſemper erret neceſſe eſt. 
Si enim non Providentii, ſed fortuitis Atomorum 
concurſionibus naſcuntur omnia, cur nunquam 
fortuito accidit, ſic coire illa principia, ut efficerent 
animal ejuſmodi, quod naribus potius audiret, 
oderetur oculis, auribus cerneret ?” &c. 

Ver. 842. This has been the conſtant reading 
of all the former editions, and therefore I would 
Not alter it in this : Lucretius ſays, 


Non fuit ante videre oculorum lumina nata. 


where I take videre to mean not the light by 
which we fee, but the uſe of ſeeing : which is 
better expreſſed by, No ſight before the eye, than 
by, No light, &c. | | 

Ver. 85 2. Ex uſa quz ſunt vitaque reperta,” 
ſays Lucretius: upon which Faber obſerves, that 
the word vita is uſed in the ſame ſenſe as the 
Greeks uſe vd B, not Fo that is to ſay, for 
experience, and . v iv ra gi Which the 
word convenience docs not fully expreſs. Mani- 
lius, lib. i. v. 61. 3 


Per varios uſus, artem experientia fecit, 
Exemplo monſtrante viam. 


Ver. 859. If any one ſtart any difficulty con- 
cerning hunger and thirſt, Lucretius fully ſolves 
it in theſe eighteen verſes. Many bodies, ſays he, 
exhale and flow from all things ; but moſt of all 
from animals, many through the pores of che 
body, many through the mouth: now theſe parts 
being withdrawn, and gone away, the reſt cleave 
not ſo cloſe and firm together, and therefore the 
whole body muſt, of ncceſſity, be the weaker, 
To fill up theſe intervals and empty ſpaces, we 
take in meat and drink, which repair the decays 
of the body, and make it whole again: and thus 
it recovers its ſtrength. Drink too ferves to re- 
freſh us, and cools that heat, which, for want of 
it, would dry too much, and parch up all the in- 
ward parts of the body. 

Hunger and thicſt are by many ranked among 
the number of ſenſes : and indeed it cannot eaſily 
be conceived, how a ſenſible appetite can be in- 
cited and ſtirred up to a deſire unleſs ſome ob- 
ject be preſented to it, on which it may ſettle and 
fx its deſire: And in this caſe, it will be hard to 
deny, that they are ſenſes as well as appetites: 
For certainly if hunger and thirſt induce a deſire 
of meat and drink, they doubtleis ſuppoſe before- 
hand a ſenſe of the want of them: And thus, 
when we have once conceived a ſenſe of thoſe 
things, and reflected on the good they will do us, 
we are neceſſarily induced to a deſire of having 
them, in order to remove the troubleſome {cn- 
ſation, that the want of them has brought upon 
us. 

Ver. 869. This and the ſive next verſes are ſo 
excellent, that I cannot but beſpeak the readers 
particular attention. Where can hunger with 
his wide-gaping jaws be more properly lodged, 
than in the almoſt parched up veins? And what 
can be more aptly expreſſed, than that panting 


— 


| 
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lieves that thirſt is cauſed by hot vapours that 
kindle a flame in the bowels, and all philoſophers 
agree that thirſt is an appetite of cold and moiſ- 
ture. 8 

Ver. 877. In theſe twenty-eight verſes, he 
briefly inquires into the cauſe of the voluntary 
motion of animals, which he explains in this 
manner. Certain ſeeds, by which the will to 
move may be ſtirred up in the mind, ſtrike the 
mind : This cauſes the mind to will; and that 
ſhe may execute what ſhe wills, ſhe rouſes up 
the ſoul that is annexed to her, and diffuſes 
through the whole body, (fee Book II. v. 24g.) 
And hence the whole frame is moved and thruſt 
forward: But becauſe the ſoul, that thin and 
ſubtle ſubſtance, may ſeem inſufficient to move ſo 
great a weight, he tell us, that the air from 
without comes to her aſſiſtance; and entering in. 
to the pores of the body, as it is rareficd by 
motion (for bodies exerciſed with motion, become 
rare), helps to drive on the burden : And thus 
the body is moved and ſhoved forward by the 
ſoul labouring within, and by the air that enters 
from without, even as a ſhip is driven with fail 
and oars ; Theſe indeed ſeem to be but weak in. 
ſlruments: but ſo too is a gentle gale tkat drives 
the ſtouteſt veſſel before it; and weak too is the 
hand that governs the rudder, yet it twiſts the 
ſhip about, and makes it change its courle, even 
in its full career: Thus too there are ſmall en. 
gines that will heave up mighty weights. 

Ver. 883. In like manner, Book II. v. 249. he 
taught, that the will is the principle of motion, 
In arimals the will moves firſt, and thence 
The motions ſpread to the circumference, 
And vig'rous action through the limbs diſpenſe, 
And ver. 258. That the beginning of all motion 
is within the heart, 

— all motions riſe within the heart, 
Beginning by the will, then run through ev'ry 


part. 

Thus too Ariſtotle, lib. v. de Animal. aſſerts, 
that the will and the mind are the two cauſes of 
motion. | 

Ver. 892. The body of animals, who are er- 
erciſed with motion, grows rare. See the rea- 
ſon, ver. 863. 


Ver. 89 5. Both theſ+ things, &c.] i. e. The will to 


move, and the air that enters into the rareſied 
body: which is as much as to ſay, the firſt caule 
of motion, and the cauſe that advances and helps 
on that motion. For the poet fays, that not only 
an internal but an external cauſe likewiſe contri- 
butes to animal motion. 

Ver. 896. Lucret. Ut navis velis ventoque.” 
But Cree ch has followed the judicious conjecture 
of Gaſſendus, who thinks it ought to be read, 
remis ventoque ;”* For fails and wind are in el 
fect but one and the ſame thing. 

Ver. 899. But becauſe it may ſeem ſtrange, 
that the minute corpulcles of images ſhould move 
the whole body, he confirms the truth of his al- 


and ſhort-winded thirſt is waſhed trom the body | ſertion, by an example. Now Ariſtotle, Mechan, 
by the iofuſion of moiſture? Thus Lucretius be- | cap. 7. gives the region, why the higher the AL 
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yard is, the ſhip ſails 'the faſter, even with the 
{ame ſheet, and the ſame wind. But to compre- 
hend the reaſon of it aright, it will do well to 
know in the firſt place, why a lever will move a 
weight of ſo great a burden as we daily fee it does. 
A lever is a bar of iron, or of wood; a little 
crooked at one end: The Greeks call it ppay2 os, 
the Larins, veclis, and the crooked end rerum: 
from whence perhaps comes our roſtle, by which 
name it is known in ſome places, though it be 
generally called a lever. Vitruvius, lib. 8. cap. 
10 teaches, That if we put the rerum of a lever 
under a weight, which a multitude of hands can- 
not move; if but one man weigh down, or de- 
preſs the handle, or other end of the lever, it 
will eaſily lift up the burden: The reaſon of 
which is, becauſe the foremoſt part, or rof/rum 
of the lever, which is ſhorter from that pre ſſion, 
that is in the place of the, centre, undergoes and 
bears the burdens ; and becauſe the head or handle 
of the lever, being farther diſtant from that preſ- 
fon or centre, does, when it is weighed and pret- 
led downward, make a motion of circination, as 
they call it; and by that motion cauſes the preſ- 
fion by a few hands to heave up a weight of the 
greateſt burden. For always, by how much more 
the hindmoſt part of the lever, that is to (ay, the 
part from the centre to the lever's handle, which 
is wcighed down by the mover, is longer than 
the foremoſt, that is to ſay, than that part, which, 


from the centre, belongs to the reflrum of the le- 


ver; ſo much the more caſily will the burden be 
moved. 

This being premiſed, it is eaſy to underſtand 
why a fail, ſwelled with wind, makes a veſſel move 
very (wiftly, though the ſail-yard be not far diſ- 
tant from the top of the maſt : For the maſt is, as 
the lever ; the toot or bottom of the maſt ſupplies 
the place of the preſſion or rowler ; and the wind 
which fills the fail, is as the mover. Therefore 
the farther diſtant the ſail-yard is from the foot 
of the* maſt, the faſter the ſhip will be driven: 
For the line, that is fartheſt removed from the 
centre draws the largeſt circle: and the larger 
each circle 1s, the ſwifter it is moved. | 

Ver. 90 2. Of this Vitruvius, lib. viii. cap. 10. 
and Ariitotle 6, Mechan. gives this reaſon: Be- 
cauſe the rudder ſupplies the place of the lever; 
the ſhip, of the burden, the pilot, of the mover, 
and the hinges on, and to which the rudder hangs 
and is faſtened, the place of the preſton or roller. 

Ver. 905. Lucretius having made his animal 
perform all the operations of the ſenſes, puts him 
to bed; yet leaves him not even there, but con- 


ſiders him while he is aſleep; and diſputes of 


lep to ver. 970. and from thence to ver. 1031. 
of dreams, In the firſt place he tells us, that 
ſlcep is cauſed by the ſoul's being grown ſo weary 
and feeble, that ſhe can no longer ſupport the 
limbs (for the ſoul is the foundation of the bo. 
dy); and thence proceeds a weakneſs of the joints, 
and a remiſhon of the ſenſes. Now the reafon 
why the foul is thus oppreſſed, is evident: For 
the body is inceſlantly weakened by the exter- 
nal air, and by that which it inſpires and draws 


U 


| 
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in: for that air does not only bruſh and rake the 
ſurface of the body, but entering into the pores 
and paſſages, is admitted and received into the 
inmoſt parts, and ſtrikes and grates them like- 
wiſe : This cauſes 2 disjunction or ſeparation, of 
the firſt bodies, and the diſſolution of the ſou! it- 
ſelf of neceſlity follows that ſeparation, inſomuch, 
that part of it is thrown out, part, to uſe the 
words of Pliny, recedes into the middle, and the 
remaining part, that is overmuch disjoined, is 
diſperſed and ſcattered through the members: 
And from hence we may underſtand, why a mot 
profound fleep enſues after labour and eating: Fer 
tood chokes up and ſtuffs the paſſages through 
which the foul ought to move freely: and thence 
proceeds a greater diſſipation, or a greater con- 
{t;pation of the ſoul : And by wearineſs and laf. 
ſitude the body grows weaker, and that weakneſs 
produces the lame effects as repletion. *T = vs 
ve 2709750) Thy THv NYUNHS engl, Tay xa] Dy 
Th» GUyRoiow Tegn7 wpmivuy, M iyraTiocorivun. , Nice 
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Ovid. Metam. II. v. 623. 


Somne quies rerum, placidiſſime ſamne Deorum, 
Pax animi, quem cura fagit, qui corda diurnis 
Fefla miniſteriis mulces, reparatque labori, 


O ſacred reſt! 
Sweet pleaſing fleep | of all the powers the beſt !f 
O peace of mind, repairer of decay, | 
Whoſe balms reaew the limbs to labours of the 
day; 
Care ſhuns thy ſoft approach, and ſullen flies 
away. 1 


| | Dad. 
And Shakeſpeare deſerves to be here remembered, 


Sleep, that locks up the ſenſes from their care: 

The death. of each day's life : tir'd nature's bath! 

Balm of hurt minds! Great nature's ſecond 
courſe, 

And her beſt nurſe : Chief nouriſher in life's feaſt: 


Death's counterfeit ! 


And Sir. W. Davenant in Gondibert. 


The weary world's beſt med'cine, fleep ! 
Sleep ſhuts thoſe wounds where injur'd lovers 
Veen 8 
And flies th' oppreſſurs to relieve th” oppreſs'd. 
Sleep loves the cottage, and from court ahſtains; 
lt fills the ſeamen, though the itorm be high; 
Frees the gricv'd captive in his cloſeſt chains, 
Stops want's loud mouth, and blinds the treach- 
'rous ſpy. 5 


Ver. 907. Theſe four verſes we have had already 
in this book, v. 186. Sce there the notes upon 
them. * 2698 
Ver. 916. Firſt in theſe ſixteen verſes he teaches, 
that l-ep is cauſed in us, wien by reaſon of the 
power of the toul's being impaired and weakened, 
the members of the body are, in a manner, 


| looſened and diſlolved. Our ſenſes, fays he, are 


$24 
locked up, and hindered by fleep from perform- 
ing their ſunctions: But our ſenſes proceed from 
the operation of the ſoul : Therefore it neceſſarily 
follows, that when the animal is aſleep, his ſoul 
muſt partly be gone out of him, partly be retir- 
ed into the igmoſt receſſes of the body, and partly 
be diſperſed through the members. But he will 
not allow, that when the animal ſleeps, the ſoul is 
entirely retreated from the body; for unleſs ſome 
of it remained alive, neither the anitaal, nor 
: ſenſes could awake, or revive again after his 
ſleep. This he illuſtrates by an example: For as 
fire, buried in aſhes, is not wholly extinguiſhed ; 
ſo neither is the whole ſoul extinct in a fleeping 
Animal. | 


Ver. 918. Ariſtotle almoſt to the ſame purpoſe, 
in his book de Somn. where he ſays, that ſleep is 


a coition of heat in the inmoſt parts of the body, 


and a natural compreſſion of it, by the circumfu- 
ſion of its contrary, cold; becauſe the humidity of 
the exhalation repels and drives the heat into the 
Interior region of the body. 

Ver. 932. In theſe four verſes, he ſays, that he 
will now tell what cauſes this change and altera- 
tion of the ſoul: How it is poſſible that ſhe can 
be divided in ſuch a manner as to be ejected 
partly out of the body, as to retire partly into 
the inmoſt parts of it, and as to be partly diſperſed 
through the members, and to languiſh and be 
come dull and ſtupified together with the whole 
body. 

Ver. 936. In theſe twenty-three verſes, he ex- 
Plains the cauſes of the body's grow+:g weary, 
and falling into lumber. He begins by the air, 
as well that which externally ſtrikes the body on 
all ſides, as that which is drawn in and breathed 
by animals in their reſpiration. For the firſt 
muſt neceſſarily very often ſtrike the utmoſt 
ports of bodies, which it always ſurrounds : and 
the air that is inſpired or drawn into the body 
muſt likewiſe ſtrike the interior parts of it : Now 
theſe twofold ſtrokes are the cauſe tha: diſturbs 
the fites and orders of the atoms, and of the en- 
ſuing weakneſs of the whole body and ſoul: For 

of the ſoul is forced out of the body. part of 
it retreats inwardly, and part of it is diſperſed 
through the limbs; fo that its parts being thus 
disjoined and diſunited, it can no longer perform 
its due functions : And, therefore, the motions of 
ſenſe being changed, the ſenſo too goes away. And 
thus what was the body's prop and ſupport being 
—_— the body muſt neceſſarily grow weak and 
Ver. 939. That is, that things may be ſafe and 
the better protected from the injuries of the air, 
they are covered with ſkins, barks, &c. Cicero, 
lib. ii. de Nat. Deor. purſues this yet farther : 
„ Animantium,” fays he, © aliz coriis tectæ 
ſunt, aliz villis veſtitz, aliz ſpinis hirſutz : plu. 
ma alias, alias ſquama videmus obductus, &c. 
Some animals are covered with hides, ſom- 
clothed with hair, and ſome are horrid with 
briſtles: We ſee others wrapt up in feathers, 
others in ſcales, others in ſhells, &c. Thus Pliny, 
lib, vii, in Prom. © Ante omnia unum animan- 
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tium cunctorum alienis velat opibus: Cxteris 
vero tegumenta tribuit, teſtas, cortices, coria, ſpi. 
nas, villos, fetas, pilos, plumam, pennas, ſquamas, 
vellera, &c. 


«© Somnum eſſe animi in ſeſe medium receſſum,” 
Ver. 957. Milton, in Paradiſe Loſt : 


The timely dew of ſleep 
Now falling, with ſoft ſlumb rer weight, inclines 
My eyelids— ' 


— — 


And again: 


Then gentle ſleep with ſoft oppreſſion ſeiz d 
My drowſed ſenſe. 


Ver. 959. In theſe eleven verſes, the poet give: 

a reaſon why we are moſt inclined to ſleep, and 
ſleep moſt ſoundly after eating or labour. Be- 
cauſe, ſays he, the aliment, as it diſtributes itſelf 
through the body, affects it in the fame manner 
as the two ſorts of air mentioned in the foregoing 
argument : Nay, the ſtrokes it gives are the great. 
er, becauſe its body is more firm and ſolid than 
that of air. And we ſleep the ſounder after labour, 
becauſe more atoms being agitated and put into 
motion by the hard labour of the wearied body, 
they mutually diſturb and diſorder one another; 
And thence it proceeds, that the foul retires far. 
ther into the interior parts; that a greater part 
of it is thrown out; and that the particles of the 
ſoul that remain within, are the more ſeparated, 
and the farther disjoined from one another. Ari. 
ſtotle, lib. de Somn. et expergel. ſays to the ſame 
purpoſe, that the humid vapours of meat and 
drink aſcend, and are borne upwards; that when 
they are mounted as high as they can go, they 
then, becauſe they are heavy and corporeal, fall 
down again; and drag along with them, and de- 
trude into the interior parts, the native vital heat, 
which of its own accord is borne upwards; by 
which means ſleep is produced: And, therefore, 
aſter meat ſleep is generally the moſt profound, 
Likewiſe after labour; becauſe labour diſſolvcs, 
and in a manner corrupts the body, But that 
which wears off from a waſting body, is as meat 

undigeſted. Thus Ariftotle : But our phyſicians 

give us another reaſon : They tell us, that we are 
diſpoſed to fleep after we have eaten, becauſe the 

ventricle being then full, the blood has not fo 


ſince it lies behind the ſtomach, muſt therefore 
be compreſſed by it, when it is filled and turgid 
with aliments : Thus this repletion of the ventricle 
hinders the blood from deſcending in the fame 
quantity as it did before when the ſtomach wat 
empty: Nay, on the contrary, it forces it to al- 
| cend in greater plenty toward the head, which, 
for this reaſon, ſeems more ſtuffed after a plenti- 
ful meal than it was before, and the face tos 
grows redder and hotter, as do likewiſe the 
hands: And this any man may diſcern by expe- 
| rience in his own perſon: Now, the blood thus 
ruſhing to the head, compreſſes the glands of the 
brain, and hinders the free ſeparation of the ani- 


mal ſpirits by them; To this we may add the 


Ver. 951. Thus Pliny, lib. xi. cap. ult. ſays, 


free and open a paſſage down the aorta, which, , 
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mixture of the thick chyle with the blood; which 
mixture intricates the volatile parts ef it, that 
otherwiſe would be ſecerned by the glands of the 
brains. We are inclined to _ after hard la- 
hour, walking, and the like; for this reaſon : 
There is a certain quantity of ſpirits neceſſary for 
every muſcular motion; now all motion diſſipates 
the ſpirits, and conſequently the more violent the 
motion is, the greater will be the diſſipation ; and 
this diſſipation muſt of neceſſity produce a relaxa- 
tion of the parts and members of the body : 


Among the reſt, of the brain, which then, accord- 


ing to ſome, ſubſides, and thus hinders animal 
ſecretion. For the ſame reaſon too, we are ſleepy 
after having been long awake; as alſo, becauſe 
the brain being relaxed for want of ſpirits, which, 
keeping the fibres turgid, are the cauſe of all the 
ſtiffneſs and ſtraitneſs of the body, the dull and 
heavy ſerum inundates in the brain, 

Sleep, therefore, is a thing which the frailty of 
human nature makes neceſſary : and ſince all our 
motions and actions depend on parts that are fo 
eaſily diſſipated as the ſpirits are, it is of abſolute 
neceſſity that we allow ſome time to recruit, by 
leeping, what we loſe by being awake. Thus 
ſeep may properly be defined, a certain feriation 
of the external ſenſes, that is to ſay, a total ceſſa- 
tion of all ſenſation and voluntary motion, pro- 
ceeding from a defe& of, or an impaired and di- 
miniſhed motion in the animal ſpirits, not from 
any fault in the blood, or in the brain : Or other. 
wile : Sleep is a ſuſpenſion of action, and an im- 
potence in which the ſoul is in a manner disjoined 
from the body, at leaſt ſo far as not to perceive 
or know any thing that paſſes in it: And thus 
the cauſe of fleep muſt be the defect or fault of 
that part by whieh the ſoul is united to the body, 
ic, of the animal ſpirits, which, by their motion 
tothe brain, excite in the ſoul the perception of all 
ſuch things as occaſioned their reflux to the brain : 
for the operations of the exterior ſenſes are per- 


formed when we are awake, and in this manner: 


The nerves of the organs of ſenſation being ex- 
tended and turgid with ſpirits, that are tranſmit- 
ted to them from the brain, are ſtruck by the 
ſhecies of things; then the ſpirits themſelves, by 
i certain reſilition towards the brain, make an 
impreſſion on the faculty that reſides within it: 
Vhence it follows, that unleſs the interior faculty 
te moved, and perceive, there can be no ſenſa- 
ton, This being granted, it neceſſarily follows, 
that the feriation of the exterior ſenſes, of which 
ve were ſpeaking, therefore happens, becauſe the 
ilices of the nerves grow weak and flag; and 
by that means are ſtopped up: And thus the 
terves being no longer turgid by the afflux of the 
hirits, but rather relaxed, the members begin to 
kil, the ſpirits no longer reſult towards the brain, 
tor can propagate or carry on to the interior fa. 
ulty the ſtrokes they receive from exterior ob- 
Qs. But theſe things require a longer diſputa- 
on than this interpretation will permit. 

Ver. 970. Here the poet begins to treat of 
teams, Now Epicurus, as was ſaid before, was 
i opinion, that the minds of ſleeping animals are 
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ſtruck and moved by external and adventitious | 


images, and that theſe are the cauſes of dreams. 
And the reaſon, ſays Lucretius, why we chicfly 
dream of thoſe things about which we are moſtly 
taken up and buſied in the day, notwithſtanding 
that images of all kinds are conſtantly at hand, 
is, becauſe the paſſages through which the images 


had fo often entered, are not cloſed up, and there- 


fore more eaſily receivevand admit the images that 
belong to the actions in which we have been em- 
ployed, than rhoſe that appertain to other things. 
And not only the dreams of 'men, but of other 
animals, may be explained in this manner. Nor 
is it to be wondered at, that ſome dreams fright 
us more than others; for they whoſe images are 
compoſed of rough ſeeds, that rudely grate and 
wound the mind upon which they ftrike, muſt of 
neceſity be the moſt frightful. This is the ac» 
count Lucretius gives of the cauſe of dreams in 
general ; and he enumerates ſeveral dreams that 
are moſt ufual to men, and aſcribes the chief cauſe 
of them to the various defires, employments, and 
diverſions with which they have been taken u 

and buſied when they were awake, and in which 
their thoughts were principally employed. Ari- 
ſtotle ſays, that dreams are the relics of thoſe 


things which the ſenſes, when awake, perceive; 


and that, ſince the objects of our waking ſenſes 
do not immediately vaniſh, as ſoon as the ſenſes 
ceaſe to be affeted with them, but remain ſome 
ſmall time, and at leaſt leave behind them a ſtrong 
impreſſion on our thoughts, it is nothing ſtrange 
that the images of thoſe things which, when we 
were awake, we either did or ſpoke of, or thought 
of, ſhould offer themſelves to us when we are 
aſleep : Macrobius, in Somn. Scip, lib. i. cap. iii. 
enumerates five ſeveral forts of dreams which the 
ancients had obſerved, and diſtinguiſhed by as 
many ſeveral names. The Greeks called them, 
ovEiges, ige xonmaloucs, ih, and Qdrlacpas 
The Latins, © Somygium, viſio, oraculum, inſom- 
nium,” and “ viſus, which laſt is the word Ci- 
cero always uſes when he has occaſion to expreſs 
the parinzoun of the Greeks. It would be too te- 
dious to give an account of each of them, and of 
the ſuperſtitious credulity of the ancients con- 
cerning dreams: We therefore refer the reader 
to Macrobiue, in the place above cited, where he 
will abundantly find wkerewith to ſatisfy his cu- 
rioſity. Chaucer, in his tale of the Cock and the 
Fox, gives us a phyſical reaſon of dreams: We 
will be obliged to Dryden for his thoughts, which, 
as he has tranflated them into modern words, are 
as follows: | 

All dreams 

Are from repletion and complexion bred, 

From riſing ſumes of undigeſted food, 

And noxious kumours that infe@ the blood: 
When choler overflows, then dreams are hred 

Of flames, and all the families of red : 

Red dragons, and red beaſts, in fleep we view; 
For humours are diſtinguiſh'd by their hue. 

From hence we dream of war, and warlike things, 
And wafps, and kornets, with their double ſtinge. 
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Choler aduſt congeals our blood with fear; 
Then black bulls toſs us, and black devils tear. 
In ſanguine airy dreams aloft we bound : 

With rheums oppreſs'd, we fink in rivers drown'd,: 
The dominating humour makes the dream. 


Ard the ſame author, in another part of the ſame 
poem, ſums up the whole affair of dreams in a 


| few lines, which are like viſe thus rendered by 


Dry den: 


Dreams are but interludes which fancy makes; 
When monarch reaſon ſleeps, this mimic wakes 
Compounds a medley of disjointed things, 

A court of coblers, and a mob of kings. 

Light fumes are merry; groſſer fumes are ſad ; 


Both are the reaſonable ſoul run mad : 


And many monſtrous things in dreams we ſee, 
That never were, nor are, nor e'er can be. 
Sometimes we but rehearſe a former play: 

The night reſtores our actions done by day, 5 
As hounds in ſlecp will open for their prey. 
Sometimes forgotten things, long caſt behind, 


' Ruſh forward to the brain, and come to mind: 


The nurſes legends are for truth receiv'd, 

And the man dreams but what the boy believ'd : 
In ſhort, the farce of dreams is of a piece; 
Chimzras all, and more abſurd, or leſs. 


Ver. 979. The meaning is, that they who go 
to ſee plays for ſome days together, are apt to 
dream of them at night, and in their dreams 
fancy they ſee the actors, hear them repeating 


_ .. their parts, and the muſic playing; as alſo that 


they ſee the audience and the decorations of the 
ſtage. This is the ſenſe of Lucretius, which | 
the rather take notice of, becauſe the words ſport 
and play, in the firft line of this paragraph, ex- 


preſs but ill the comedies and tragedics of which 


the poet is ſpeaking. 
Ver. 1005. Here the poet begins to treat of 


Frightful dreams, and teaches, that they are cauſed 


by images that flow from things which are com- 
poſed of rongh ſeeds. 
Ver. 1007. The words of the text are, 


At variæ fogiunt volucres, penniſque repentè 


Sollicitant divùm nocturno tempore lucos, &c. 


In which we may obſcrve a ſcoff even worthy of 


Lucretius: Lucus, a grove, is thus deſcribed by 


the Schuliaſt upon Homer: wis Timo; ovv3iv32'5 
Dog Txov, xa} HJae&uα “lu, Every place plant- 
er! with trees, having water, and conſecrated to 
Now Lucretius impiouſly infinuates, 
that the gods cannot protect their inmate birds 
from the image of a hawk. 

Ver. 1012. Dreams of this nature, which are 
of the [ert the ancients called inſomnia, are ele- 
gantly defcribed by Petronius, in theſe verſes: 


Somnia quz mentes Judunt, volitantibus umbris, 

Non delubra Deum, nec ab æthere numina mit- 
tunt, 

Sed ſibi quiſque ſacit. Nam quum proſtrata ſopore 

Urget membra quies, et mens ſine pondere ludit, 

Quicquid luce fuit, tenebris agit: oppida bello 

Qui quatit, et flammis miſerandas ſæ vit in urbes, 
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Tela videt, verſaſque acies, et funera regum, 
Atque exundantes perfuſo ſanguine campos, &c, 


To which I add theſe two excellent verſes of the 

author of the Denys in à deſcription of 

night: 

The ſlumb' ring chiefs of painted triumphs dream, 

While groves and ſtreams are the ſoft virgin; 
theme. 


Ver. 1026, 1921. Theſe four verſes are omit. 
ted by Crecch. 

He was, according to ſome, the ſon, accordin 
to others, the ſervant of Somnus, the god of ſleep, 
and father of dreams. Morpheus was ſo called, 
becauſe his province was to imitate 7&5 wizgu;, 
the looks and forms of men. He is deſcribed by 
Ovid, Metam. xi. ver. 364, where, ſpeaking of 
Somnus the god of ſleep, he ſays, that 


Excitat artificem, ſimulatoremque figuræ 

Morphea. Non illo juſſus ſolertior alter 

Exprimit inceſſus, vultumque, modumque 1s. 
quendi : 

Adjicit et veſtes, et conſuetiſſima cuique 

Verba: ſed hic ſolos homines imitatu 


Thus rendered by Dryden: 


Somnus, the drowſy god, 
Excited Morpheus from the ſleepy crowd : 
Morpheus, of all his num'rous train, expreſs'd 


The ſhape of man, and imitated beſt : 


The walk, the words, the geſtures could ſupply, 
Fhe habit mimic, and the mien hely : 

Plays well, but all his action is conſiu'd, 
Extending not beyond our human kind, 


But Mr. Rowe, in his Ulyſſes, extends his power 
much farther, nay, even makes him a god, bu, 
I think, without authority: However, the pa- 
ſage is well worth the tranſcribing : 


Still, when the golden ſun withdraws his beams, 

And drowſy night invades the weary world, 

Forth flies the god of dreams, fautaſtic Mot. 
pheus : 


| Ten thouſand mimic fancies fleet around him, 


Subtle as ait, and various in their natures: 
Each has ten thouſand thouſand diff rent forms, 
In which they dance, confus'd, before the {]-eper; 
While the vain ged lavghs to behald what pain 
Imaginary evils give mankind. 


This Morpheus had two brothers, or fellow-ſer- 
vants, Phobetor er lcelos, and Phantaſus, who 
likewiſe had their peculiar offices allotted them: 
This too we learn from Ovid, in the place above 
cited. I omit the original, and will give it only 
as tranflated by Dryden: 


Another birds, and beaſts, and dragons apes, 
And dreadful images, and m: nlter-ſhapes : 
This demon, Icelos, in beav'n's high hall, 
The gods have nam'd, but men Phobetor call: 

A third is Phantaſus, whoſe actions roll 
On meaner thoughts, and things devoid of ſoul: 
Earth, fruits, and flow'rs, he repreſents in dreams 


And ſolid rocks unmov'd, and running ſtreams. 
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According to this diſtinction of their ſeveral of. 
fices, this laſt, Phantaſus, would, if the tranſlator 
of theſe verſes had thought fir, have been more 

per to repreſent his ſink, or lazy pool. 

Ver. 1027. Lacum ac doha curta.” For it 
was the cuſtom at Rome, to ſ2t tubs, or earthen 
pots, in the corners of the ſtreets, for the paſſen- 

rs to make water in. This we learn from C. 
Titius, who lived in the ſame age with Luci.ius, 
and who, .in an oration he made in behalf of the 
Fannian law, has this paſſage, as we find it cited 
by Macrobius, Saturnal. lib. ii. cap. 12. © Inde ad 
comitium vadunt, ut litem ſuam faciant: dum 
eunt, nulla eſt in angiporto amphora, quam non 
impleant, quippe qui veſicam plenam vini habe- 
ant,” Faber ſays, poſitively, that theſe veſſels 
were not of wood, but of carth, and made by the 
potters ; yet dolium, I think, always ſignifies a 
wooden ve ſſel. 

Ver. 1029.“ Babylonica magnifico ſplendore.“ 
Babylon was a city of Aſia, and the making of 
haogings, carpets, &e. with figures, and of divers 
colours, was firſt invented there, and from thence 
they were called Babylonica. Plin. lib. viii cap. 
48. © Colores diverſos picturæ intertexere Baby- 
lon maxime celebravit, et nomen impoſuit.“ See 
above, ver. 25. Plautus in Sticho. 


Tum Babylonica periſtromata conſutaque tepetia 
Advexit minimum bonz rei. | 


And in Pſeud. he calls them, 
Alexandria belluata conchyliata periſtromata. 


Martial lib. viii. Epig. xxviii. 
Non ego prætulerim Babylonica pita ſuperbe 
Texta Semiramia quæ variantur acu. 


For Semiramis reigned at Babylon. And Cowley, 
David. iii. 

The room with golden tap'ſtry glitter'd bright, 
At once to pleaſe, and to confound the light. 

Th' excellent work of Babylonian hands. 


But pur ple coverlets or counterpoints ſeem to 
have been anciently moſt in uſe, eſpecially among 
great perſons. Homer, II. ix. 


Ee 3 by xATpeoies TEXn0% Tt Wogfhugiodts 
And Virgil, Georg.'ii. ver. 306. | 
—Et ſarrano indormiat oſtro- 
_ is, Tyrian purple, Thus too Stat, The- 
. ; 


Pars oſtro tenues, auroque ſonantes 
Emunire toros. 


And Plato the comedian, in Athen. ii. ſays, they 
lie 8 iA ανννν ανν,jꝭꝗ/'.qm Sανε . WogPuoreaT- 
Ty, &c. 

Ver. 1030. Some accuſe Lucretius of immo- 
cefty in this paſſage; but I, ſays Creech, diſcover 
great deal of art. For he would never have 
treated of dreams of this nature, unleſs the expli- 
cation of them had been abſolutely neceſſary, in 
order to the natural introduction and connection 
* the ſubſequent diſputation of Juſt, aud of love. 


Ver. 1034. Quaſi tranſactis omnibus rebus,“ 
ſays Lucretius; that is, 0 Appen ri, as 
I, ſays Faber, know an excellent author, who is 
| very fcilful in theſe matters, expreſſes himſelf, 

But Theocritus expreſſes it otherwiſe, 


'Emgaxdn rd piyirs. Idyl. ii. 


Ver. 1036. Here Creech has omitted fourteen 
verſes of his author, which theſe fifteen ſupply. 
In them the poet gives us a lively image of all 
manner of concupiſcence, and explains the whole 
affair of luſtful love, as well in regard to the mind 
as to the body. Beautiful images, ſaye he, move 
the mind; the mind brings the ſeed from all the 
members of the body into the genitals, which 
parts ſwell to an erection, and after that the ac- 
tion is conſummated, | 

Ver. 1039. Lucretius ſays, 


Ex homine humanum ſemen ciet una hominis 
vis: | 


Creech interprets the laſt words, & una hominis 

vis,” to mean either the image of a beautiful bo- 

dy moving the mind, or the mind itſelf bringing 

the ſeed from all the parts of the body. 
Ver. 1840. Lucretius, 


Quod ſimulatque ſuis ejectum ſedibus exit, 


| Per membra, atque artus decedit corpore tots 


In loca, &c. 


Upon which Faber obſerves, that the word eto is 
not uſe} without reaſon, but means an entire bo- 
dy, that has not loſt any of its members; for it 
often happens, that mutilated parents get muti- 
lated children; which is confirmed by many in- 
diſputable examples: therefore the ſeed comes 
from all the members. It is certain too that 
Tertullian was of the ſame opinion, when he 
ſaid, that in the fury of the act, when the ſeed is 
ejected, ſomething ſeems to go out even from 
the very ſoul, « Denique, ut adhuc verecundia 
magis pericliter quam probatione, in allo ipſo ul. 
timo voluptatis zu, quo genitale virus expelli- 
tur, nonne aliquid de anima quoque ſentimus ex- 
ire.“ Tertull: de Anima. All this is true, ſays 
Creech; but Lucretius meant ſomething elle, 
which others may better conjecture than I ex- 
preſs, | 

Ver. 1048, This and the two following verſes 
run thus in the original ? | 


Namque omnes plerumque cadunt in vulnus, et 
illam _ | 

Emicat in partem ſanguis, unde icimur ictu: 

Et, fi coniminus eſt, hoſtem ruber occupat humor. 


Theſe verſes, Lambinus, Faber, &c. expunge; yet 
they ſeem to carry a meaning very proper to the 
matter in hand, and not to be unworthy of Lu- 
cretius. Lambinus conſeſſes, that he could not 
ſee any connection between them and the forego. 
ing verſes, and therefore was for rejecting them: 
And this is the point I am going to examine. 
The verſes that precede them, run thus : 


Inritata tument loca ſemine, fitque voluntas 


| Ejicere id, quo ſe contendit dira libido; 
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Idque petit corpus mens, unde ſt ſaucia amore: 
Namque omnes, &c. ä | 


Which I thus interpret : Thoſe parts being en- 


raged by the ſeed, ſwell; and thence ariſes a de- 


fire of ejecting the ſeed on that part to which the | F* 


' raging luſt is ſtriving to attain: and the mind 
tends re that body from which ſhe received her 
wound of love. Namque omnes, &c. For all 
men, for the moſt part, fall upon their wound ; 
and the blood guſhes with violence towards the 
part from whence we are wounded ; and if the 
murderer be near us, the red liquor will ſpout 
upon him, What follows, makes the connection 


appear yet more plain: 


Sic igitur veneris qui telis accipit ictum, 
Unde feritur, eo tendit. 


That is to ſay, in like manner, he who is wound- 
ed by the darts of Venus, tends to the place from. 
whence he was ſtruck. But Nardius gives ano- 
ther interpretation to the laſt of theſe verſes, and 
fays, the poet ſpeaks of a dead body that bleeds 
afreſh if Re murderer approach it; of which l 
the rather diſapprove, becauſe even he himſelf 
will not allow the fact to be true; but that the 
wounded fall upon the fide on which they are 
wounded, is not only confirmed by experience, 
but a natural reaſon may be given, why, in all 
bability, it cannot be otherwiſe : for all things 
nd, and incline to fall on the fide on which is 
their imbecility, and whatever is ſupported by a 
certain force, when that force comes to be im- 
paired, from whatever cauſe it happens to be ſo, 
muſt of neceflity incline to the fide on which is 
its weakneſs; and when the weak part gives 
way, it drags along with it into ruin the parts 
that are annexed to it, and which, together with 
it, make the whole. This we may obſerve daily 
of buildings, and of cripples. Now, the wounded 
muſt grow weak, not ſo much by reaſon of 

the diſſolution of its contexture, as becauſe of the 
Joſs of blood and animal ſpirits, which Hippo- 
crates himſelf, Ib. de Aliment. allows to be the 
cauſes of ſtrength ; therefore wounded animals 
muſt naturally fall on the fide on which they re- 
ceive their wound. Coruit in vulnus,“ ſays 
Virgil of Pallas, whom Turnus flew. En. x. 
ver 488, And this I preſume ſufficient to juſti- 
fy the retaining theſe verſes, notwithſtanding 
the cenſure of thoſe learned interpreters who 
have abſolutely rejected them, ſince it proves 
them to. have a viſible and natural connection, 
not only with what went before, but likewiſe 
2 what ſollows, which Dryden has thus ren- 


So likewiſe he who feels the fiery dart 

Of ſtrong deſire transfix his am'rous heart ; 
Whether ſome beauteous boy's alluring face, 

Or lovelier maid, with unreſiſted grace, 

From her each part the winged arrow ſends, 
And whence he firſt was ſtruck, he thither tends: 
Reſtleſs he roams, impatient to be freed, 

And eager to inject the gprightly ſeed. 
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For, ſtung with inward rage, he flings around, 
And ſtrives t' avenge the ſmart on that which 
gave the wound. 7 
Ver. 1057. Some copies read frigida, other 
er vida cura: Creech, in this place, takes notice 
of neither. Faber is abſolutely for fervida, and 
ſays, every man will approve that reading, why 
can truly ſay from his heart, Nunc ſcio quid ſi 
amor——,” The care that is caufed by love, i; 
hot, it glows, it burns: nge Pikes, wget (i. 
Azwve, woe tile Biberlai, Creech alſo, in hi 
Latin edition, is of the ſame opinion, and fayz 
he too will approve of it, who obſerves, that Lu. 
cretius is explaining the riſe and increaſe, or pro. 
refs of love: Firſt, A drop of it diſtills upon the 
ink thence proceeds a vehement deſire, which 
is nouriſhed by the images that are continually 
preſenting themſelves to the wounded lover, n. 
ſomuch, that though the object of his flame 
be abſent, yet her name is always ſounding in his 
ears, But Dryden ſeems to approve of fr 
cura, as we may judge by his tranſlation of thi 
paſſage : | 
For fierce deſire does all his mind employ, 
And ardent love aſſures approaching joy. 
Such is the nature of that pleaſing ſmart, 
Whoſe burning drops diſtil upon the heart: 
The fever of the ſoul ſhot from the fair, 
And the cold ague of ſucceeding care. 
If abſent, her idea ſtill appears, 
And her ſweet name is chiming in your ears. 


Ver. 1063. In all the Latin authors, ſays Fa- 
ber, numerous as they are, there is not, in my 
opinion, any thing that equally ought, or deſerrs 
to be read, as the following verſes. And yet 
there have been ſome men heretofore, and at this 
day many of the ſame ſort ire to be found, who 
ſtrenuouſly contend, that they ought, if poſlible, 
to be concealed from the eyes of mankind, 2 
abounding with' manifeſt abominable impurities, 
Hard fate of our poet! whoſe ſo uſeful counſcls 
whoſe ſo ſalutary advices have been thus ill re- 
ceived, and met with ſo improſperous ſuccels; 
For though he cry out with all his might, 


Sirenas, hilarem navigantium penam, 
Blandaſque mortes, gaudiumque crudele, 
Effugete, 6 miſeri, tortumque ab littore funem 
Rumpite; | 


Though he prove, by many arguments, that luſ 
incontinence, and debauchery, are the directel 
roads that lead to inevitable ruin and perdition, 
and that we ought therefore to have in abomins- 
tion, and to avoid and fly from, more than we 
would from the jav . of devouring ſerpents and 
wild beaſts, thoſe infamous proſtitutes, who lead 
by the noſe their inconſiderate admirers ; though 
he ſhows, that eſtates, reputation, and the health 
and welfare, both of the mind and body, are ruit- 
ed that way, notwithſtanding all this, I ſay, theie 
are ſome ſo ſuperciliouſly tender of their own and 
other's modeſty, as to exclaim againſt, and as to 
give us warning to avoid theſe obſcene cxpreb 
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ons, theſe bawdy verſes, that are not fit to be, 
read, nor worthy to be remembered. I, for my 
part, confeſs, that I diſcover in this diſputation 
nothing of impurity, nothing obſcene, nothing 
unfit to be read, or unworthy to remember: and 
if any thing of ſuch nature appear to others, the 
reader is in fault, not the poet. If nothing of 
this kind may be read, phyſicians muſt leave off 
to ſtudy nature, and anatomies muſt no longer be 
expoſed to view. At leaſt, this I think I may 
afirm for a truth not to be controverted, that, if 
what Lucretius has here written muſt be deemed 
impure and obſcene, yet expreſſions, far more im- 
pure and obſcene, may be found in a certain 
book which no man will dare to blame. I know 
it will be objected, that that holy writer, whom 
it is no matter to name in this place, handled 

that ſubject, even though it be of a moſt filthy 

nature, ſo plainly, and with ſuch qpen broadneſs, 
that he might, by the perſpicuous turpitude of the 

deſcription, create the greater abhorrence of that 

vice, and render it the more deteſtable. 1 own 

it; nor was lever of another opinion, But to 

what end, or in what deſign did Lucretius write 

in this manner? Was it that he might inſtru in 

the art of playing the bawd, and thus make his for- 

tune by the vileſt commerce? Other poets have, in- 

deed, in many ages, followed that trade, and 

found their account by it; and perhaps too fome 

do ſo at this day : But the integrity of his life, 

the ſeverity of his manners, and the niauy moſt 

ſalutary precepts that are ſcattered here and there 
thronghout this whole poem, leave us no room to 

{uſpe& any ſuch baſe deſign in I. ucretius. Let 

us ſee at one view the whoictome advice he gives 

us in the affair of love. 


Sed fugitare decet ſimulacra et pabula amoris, 
Abſterrere ſibi, atque aſiò convertere mentem, 
Nam certa et pura eſt ſanis magis inde voluptas, 
uam miſeris: Etenim potiundi tempore in ipſo 
Fluctuat incertis erroribus ardor amantum ; 

Nec reperire malum id poſſunt quæ machina vin- 


cat, 
Uſque adeo incerti tabeſcupt vulnere cæco. 

Adde quod abſumunt vires, pereuntque labore: 
adde quod alterius ſub nutu degitur ætas. 

Labitur interea res, et vademonia fiunt; 

Languent officio, atque ægrotat fama vacillans. 

Si neſcis, etiam medio de fonte leporum _ 

durgit amari aliquid, quod in ipſis floribus apgat: 
Aut quod conſcius ipſe animus fe forte remordet, 
Deſidiosè agere ætatem, luſtriſque perire ; 

Aut quod in ambiguo verbum jaculata reliquit, 
Cod cupido affixum cot di viveſcit ut ignis: 

Ut fit, ut melius multo vigilare fit ante, 

Vi docut ratione, cavereque ne intaqueeris. 


Of which the Engliſh reader will not be diſpleaſed 
to ſee Dryden's interpretation. i 


But ſtrive thoſe pleaſing phantoms to remove, 
And ſhun th' atrial images of love, 
That feed the flame 
For on one object tis not ſafe to ſtay ; 
Force then the tide of thought ſome other way : 


. 


| Beſides 


TRAN s. I, . . * ! 


$3S 
For purer joys in purer health abound, | 
Aud leſs affect the fickly than the ſound. 

When love its utmoſt vigour does employ; 

Ev'n then 'tis but a reſtleſs wand'ring joy. 

All ways they try, ſucceſcleſs all they prove, 

To. cure the ſecret ſore of ling'ring love. 


They waſte their ſtrength in the venere al ſtriſe, 
And to a woman's will enflave their life. 
Th' eſtate runs out, and mortgages are made; } 
All offices of friendſhip are decay'd ; 5 
Their fortune ruin'd, and their fame betray'd; 
And in the fountain where the ſweet are fought, 
Some bitter bubbles up, and poiſons all the draught. 
For guilty conſcience does the mirror bring, 
And ſharp remorie ſhoots out her angry ſting: 
And various thoughts within themſelves at ſtrife, 
Upbraid the long miſ-ſpent luxurious life. 
Perhaps the fickle fair one proves uitkind, 
Or drops a doubtful word that pains his mind, 
And leaves a rankling jealouſy behind, 
Therefore, far better is it to prevent, 
Than flatter the diſeaſe, and late repent : 
Becauſe to ſhun th' allurement is not hard 
To minds refolv'd, forewarn'd, and well prepar'd 2 
But wondrous difficult, when once beſet, f 
To ſtruggle through the ſtreights, and break tg“ 
involving net. Dy yd. 

Is this the language of a min, who intended to 
corrupt his readers, or rather of one who defigned 
uſc fully to inttruct and adviſe them: Thus Faber, 
concerning the poet's intention in this diſcourſe 
of love. Creech, too, ſubſcribes to his opinion, and 
adds, that the poet has in this place been as care- 
ful of his dition, and that it is at leaſt as pure 
and correct as in any other part of the whole 
poem; and fo plain and ſiguificant likewiſe, as 
not to need an interpreter. 

Ver. 1065. Dryden has rendered this paſſage 
otherwiſe; and, ind-ed, more cloſe to the ſenſe 
of Lucretius than our tranflator. | 


— When one moleſts thy mind, 
Diſcharge thy loins on al} the leaky kind: 
For that's a wifer way tha to reſtrain 
Within thy ſwelling nerves that horde of pain: 
For every hour ſome deadlier ſymptom ſhows, 
And by delay the gathering venom grows, 
When kindly applications are not us'd: 

"he ſcorpion love muſt on the wound be bruis'dy 
On that one object tis not ſafe ta ſtay, 


But foree the tide of thought ſome other way: 


The ſquander'd fpirits prodigally throw, 
Aud in the common glebe of nature ſow. 
Ver, 1075. Dryden. 

Nor Fnows the lover in that wild exceſs, 

With hands or eyes, what firſt he would poſſeſs; 

But ftraias at all, aud fan' ning where he ſtcaing, 

%o cloſely prefſes with his frantic vains. l 

With biting kiſſes hurts the rwining fair; 

Which ſhows his joys imperfe&, unſincere; 

For, ung with inward tage; be flings around, 

Aud [trives © avenge the fmart eu that which 
gave the wound. —— 
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Ver. 1078. Dryden, in All for Love: 


But when L have you faſt, and all my own, 
With broken murmurs, and tumultuous ſighs, 
Vi ſay you were unkind, and puniſh you, 
And mark you red with many wn eager kiſs. 


Ver. 1087. Dryden. 


For ardent hope ſtill flatters anxious grief, 
And ſends him to his foe to ſcek relief: 
Which ſtill the nature of the thing denies, 


For love. and love alone, of all eur joys, 


By full poſſeſſion does but fan the fire; 
The more we Bill enjoy, che more we ſtill deſire. 


And to the ſame purpole, in the Tragedy of All 


for Love, he fays finely, 
Therc's no ſatiety of love in thee ! 

Enjoy'd then ſtill ar! new : perpetual ſpring 
Is in thy erms: the rpen'd fruit bot fails, 
And bloſſoms riſe to fil its enp.y piece, 
And 1 grow rich by giving. 


And in Amphitryo. 


Your fruits of love are like eternal ſpring 
In happy climes, v here ſome are in the bud, 
Some green, and rip'uing ſome, while others fall, 


Ver, robo. Here the poet teaches how the ap- 

tices of hunger and thirſt cone to be ſatisfied, 
thovgh that of love can never be ſo 
drink, 1ays he, go down into the ſtomach, where 
they till certain places, whoſe emptineſs excited 
the cclire of them. And 


Hence thirſt and hunger may be ſatisfy'd : 

But this repletion is to lore deny'd. 

Form, feature, colour, whatſoc'er delight 
Provokes the lover's endleſs appetite, 

Theſe fill no ſpace, nor can we thence remove 
With lips, ar hands, or all our inſtruments of love. 
In our deluded graſp we nothing find, 

But thin aerial ſhapes that fleet before the mind. 
As he, who in a dream with drought is curs'd, 


And finds no real drink to quench his thirſt, 


Runs to imagin'd likes his heat to ſteep ; 
And vainly ſwills, and labours in his ſleep : 


So love with phantoms cheats our longing eyes, 


Which hourly ſecing never ſatisfies : 
Our hands pull nothing from the parts they ſtrain, 
But wander o'er the lovely limbs in vain, 


Ver, 1099. Dryden. ; 


And when the youthful pair more cloſcly join, 
When hands in hands they lock, and thighs in 
thighs they twine: 
Juſt | in the raging foam of full deſire, * 
hen both preſs on, both murmur, both expire: : 
They gripe, they ſqueeze, their humid tongues 
they dart, 
As each would force their way to t'other's heart, 
In vain : they only cruize about the coaſt; 
For bodies cannot pierce, and be in bodies loſt : 
As ſure they ſtrive to be, when both engage 
In that tumuſtuous momentary rage. 
So tangled in the nets of love they lie, 
Till man * in that exceſs of joy: 


a> 
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| Then when the gather'd bag has burſt its way, 
And ebbing tides the flacken'd nerves betray, 

A pauſe enſues; and nature nods a while, 

Till with recruited rage new ſpirits boil, 

And then the ſelf- ſame violence returns : 

Witt. flames renew'd, th' erected furnace burns: 
Again they in each other would be luſt, 

But till by adamantine bars are croſt. 

All ways they try, ſucceſsleſs all they prove, 
To cure the ſecret ſore of ling'ring love. 


Ver. 1113. Here the poet enumerates the many 
inconveniences that are the inte parable attendants 
of love; which, at beſt, is a wretched ſlavery, ob- 
noxious to ſuſpicions, and fantaitical ſurmiſes: In 
a word, an uneaſy paſſion, which all but down. 
rig''t madmen wil! 2vyoid, 

They aſia Me Atreng oth, Fc.) This is moſt cer. 
tainly true, W we may give credit to ſ me phy. 
ſicians, mentioned by Dr. Brown in his Pſcudodox. 
Epidemic. lib. iii c. 9. and who, though they a- 
gree in the generally received opinion, that the 
ſeed is only a more perfect concoction and prepa. 
ration of the blood; yet aſſert, that it receives ſo 
great a quantity of ſpirits by that preparation, 
that to loſe but one drachm of it weakens a man 
as much as the Joſs of ſixty ounces of blood. And 
hence perſons addicted to venery are generally 
pale: whence Juvenal, Sat. i. ver. 41. 


Accipiat ſane mercedem ſanguinis, et fic 
Palleat, ut nudis preſſit qui calcibus anguem. 


= 


Where ſanguis is taken for the ſeed itſelf; and in 


that ſenſe too, Plautus likewiſe uſcs it.“ Apage 
A me iſtas ſorores, quæ hominum ſorbent ſangui- 
nem.” 

Ver. 1117, 1118. * Lyucret. Pulchra in pedibus 
Sicyomia rident.“ Sicyon was a city of Pelopon- 
neſus, whoſe inhabitants are often repreſented by 
Cicero to be very effeminate ; and lib. i. de Ora- 
tore, he particularly mentions their ſhoes. 81 
mihi calceos Sicyonis attuliſſet, non uterer, quam- 
vis eſſent habiles, et apti ad pedes, quia non eflent 
viriles.“ Athenæus, lib. iv. and Lucian in Rhe- 
tore, mention them likewiſe. Sce alſo Julius Pol- 
lx, 

Ver. 1118. Lucret, 

Teriturque Thalaſſina veſtis 
Aſſiduè, et Veneris ſudorem exercita potat, 


Which Dryden has rendered more fully than our 


'trauſlator, 


And the blue coat that with embroidery ſhines, 
Is drunk with ſweat of their o'erlabour'd loins. 


Moreover, the colour which the Romans called 
Thalaſſinus, was a Cerulean, and had a caſt of 
green. See above, ver. 75. 
Ver. 1119. Lucretius. 
Er bene parta patrum fiunt anademata, mitræ, 
lnterdum in pallam ac Melitenũa, Ceaque ver- 
tunt, : 

The anadema was an ornament that women wore 
on their heads, made of ribbands, and almoſt like 
a coronet. Ihe mitra was a cap which women 


{ likewiſs wore; it was ſet with pearls, and tied 
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under their chin with ribbands and chains. Virg. 
Fn. iv. ver. 216. 

Mæonià mentum mitra crinemque madentem 
Subnexus, 
Melitenſia and Cea, were garments ſo called from 
the iſlands Melita and Cea, whence they were 
brought. Melita lay in the African Sea, between 
Sicily and Africa, Heſychius Msaijcw Hopux Tive 
du in Maine vis wan. Cicero in 2 cont. 
Verr. often mentions the Melitenſian garments : 
And in 4 cont, Verr. he ſays, that Molita, the 
town where Verres was born, © Textrinum per 


biennium ad muliebrem veſtem conficiendam fu-- 


iſſe.” And of all the artiſans of Melita Diodo- 
rus Siculus chiefly commends #5 9ua mwiitv\ng 7h 
T4 A, Y parent Gin noir. Ceca was 
an iſland in the /Egean Sea of which Phny, lib. 
iv. cap. 9. ſays, * Ex hac ggofectam delicatiorem 
fæminis veſtem auctor ett 0. Fropert. lib, 2. 
Eleg. 2. old” - 

Et tenues Ceã veſte movere ſinus : 


Ver. 1123. The cuſtom of the ancients, both 
Greeks and Latins, to «dorn their ' heads with 
chaplets of flowers, and to anoint themſclves with 


fragrant ointments, when they ſet dowv to drink 


and be merry, is ſrequently mentioned in the au- 
thors of theſe days. See Book iii. ver. 896. It 
is thought by ſome; that this cuſtom came origi- 
nally from the Hebrews : They ground their 
conjecture on Ezekial, chip. xxiii. where Sama- 
ria and Jeruſalem are deſcribed under the meta- 
phor of whores: Incenſe and oil are mentioned 
ver. 41.; and in ver. 42. it is ſaid, that their 
lovers put bezutiſul ornaments. on their heads : 
Which Fortunatus Scacchus, in his Myrothecium, 
lib. i. cap. 20. underſtands in this ſenſe of gar. 
lands of flowers, and of ointments: Moreover, 
they arrived at length to an exceſs of curioſity in 
regard to their ointmevts, that was indeed won- 
derful: For Athenzus, lib. xv. cap. It. reports 
out of an old poet, that they grew ſo nice as to 
require ſeveral forts of ointments for one ſingle 
unction, namely, Egyptian for the feet and thighs, 
Phenician for the cheeks and breaſts, Syſimbrian 
for the arms, Amaracine for the eyebrows and 
hair, and Serpylline for the neck and knees; bur, 
above all the reſt, we may obſerve, that the an- 
cients made uſe of one ſort of oil, or ointment, 
of great value and ſingular excellency: it was 
called oleum ſuſinum, and made of lilies, which, in 
the Phrygian tongue are called cura, but chiefly 
of that ſort of lily which the Greeks call xgvoy. 
and to which, it is believed, alluſion is made, 
Cantic. {v. ver. 13. where the church ſays of 
Chriſt, his lips are like lilies; which would ſeem 
a ſtrange compariſon, according to the common 
acceptation of that flower; I mean, if we ſhould 
underſtand in that place the white lily; eſpecially 
lince the beauty of the lips conſiſis in being red : 
And therefore our Saviour, deſcribing his ſpouſe 
the church, according to that notion of a beauti- 
ful lip, ſays, „Thy lips are like a thread of ſcar- 
let, Cantic. iv. 3. Wherefore we may conclude, 


that there were ſeveral ſorts of lilies: And Pliny 
deſcribes the lily that is called gie, to be of a 


| ruddy colour: Eſt et rubens lilium quod Græci 


X2ivey vocant, ſays the author in his Natural 
Halt, hb. xxi. cap. 5. end which, as Athentzus, 
lib. 11. cap. 2. ſays was the fame with zious. And 
of this bort of lily was made that admirable 
oleum ſuſinum, mentioned by the ſame Fliny, lib. 
Xiit, cap. 1. Scacchus, in the book before cited, 
chap. xx»ii, takes this to be the ſame oil which 
the prophet calls the oil of gladneſs ; but that 
critic might better have called it the figure of 
this, which, as he himſelf ſays, ſignifies the high 
grace of the hypoſtatical union. Beſides, what 
is ſome hat ſtrange, we may obſerve that the 
learned Cordus makes no mention of this ofeur 
ſufſmum iu his Diſpenſatorium, though p. 301 of that 
book he deſcribes the olenum lilinum But it is evi- 


dent that he means only the oil of the white lily. 


Ver. 1125. The original of this paſſage deſerves 
to be tranſcribed. ; 
Nequicquam : quoniam medio de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid, quod in ipſis ſloribus angat. 
Where, by © in ipſis floribus,“ the poet means, 
fays Creech, then chiefly when love reaches to 
lovers his vaſt delight: when he gives them to 
drink of his nectar: Dryden has tranflated it 
finely : x 25 | 
In Vain = n—— Rs 
For in the fountain where the ſweets are ſought, 
Some bitter bubhles up, and poiſons all the 

draught. Jn 

The two next verſes of Lucretins, our tranſlator 
has taken no notice of, They are theſe; 


Aut quod conſcius ipſe animus ſe forte remordety 
Deſidioſe agere ætatem, luſtriſque petire: 


But I have inſerted them, as tranſlated by Dryden 
in four verſes. 

Ver. 1135. This Lucretius calls “ amor pro- 
prius:“ which is, ſays Faber, when a man is fo 
well - beloved by the perſon on whom he has 
fixed his paſſion, that ſhe ſorſakes all company for 
his: To which the poet oppoſes, the love which 
he calls amor adverſus, that is to ſay, dif- 
aſtrous love, in which a man. meets with many 
croſſes, and above all, with a miſtreſs that ne- 
glects and ſcorns him. | 

Ver. 1144. But the wretch is already caught, 
and lies ſtruggling in the ſnare: Who will de- 
liver and ſet him free? This our poet pretends 
to do in the following fifty-two verſes. 

Ver. 1154. In this place, Creech has omitted 
the three next veries of his author, which arg 
theſe: 

Atque alios alii inrident, veneremque ſũadent 
Ut placent quoniam fœdo adflictantur amore: 
Nec ſua reſpiciunt miſeti mala maxima ſæpe. 


Lambinus is ſor having them expunged, yet Fa- 

ber will not give his conſent: On the contrary, 

he ſays, they are truly Lucretian, and carry & 

very good ſenſe; then be _—_— chem as foe. 
| | "pn. ij 


F 


little Pallas. 


Alcibiades had fuch an impediment. 


332 
lows : Some lovers petſuade their friend, who is 
in love with a deformed dowdy, to appeaſe Venus, 
and reader her propitious to him in his amours, 


becauſe it is ſhe has ſent him ſo ugly a miſtreſs : 


Meapwhile they themſelves are in love with 
others. who are leſs lovely and leſs beautiful. 
Dryden too has omitted them: And, indeed, al- 


lowing of the interpretation that Faber has given 


them, I cannot well ſee what they have to do in 
this place. Creech, in his Latin notes, has tran- 
ſcribed Faber's opinion, but ſays nothing of his 
own; however, having printed the interpreta- 
tion of theni iti a different character, am ap! to 


believe he rather inclined to the opinion of Lam- 


bin us. 

Ver. 1156. Lucret. Cæ ſia wad, 4 Cæſii 
occuli,” are the blueiſh gray eyes, ſuch as cats 
have; or rather, ſuch as owls, which have a red- 
diſh caſt. Theſe animals can ſee by night, and 
their eyes generally look very fierce. Now ſuch 
eyes were never elteemed; and therefore the 
lover called his miſtreſs, who had ſuch eyes, a 
Pallas was the goddeſs of wiſdom, 
and Homer often calls her ya vx@74; which fig- 
nifies, having eyes that ſparkle, or that are of a 
fiery redneſs, like the eyes of a lion. 

Ver. 1157. X#giroviz, one of the graces, who 
were three in number, Aglaia, Thalia, and Eu- 
phroſyne the daughters of Jupiter and Auronoe, 
or of Jupiter and Eurynome. They are ſaid to 
be very beautiful, extremcly witty, and always 
gay and merry. 

Ver. 1159. © Balba, loqui non quit,“ r2zvaile. 
If any ſtammer to that degree that ſhe cannot 
ſpeak, they ſay ſhe liſps ; for liſping is but a flight 
imperfe&tion in ſpeaking, i in compariſon of ſtam- 
mering : The firit faulters only in the pronuncia- 
tion of a letter, and chiefly of v, as av/o/a for au- 
rera + And Ariſtophanes, and Plutarch, tell us, 
But he that 
ſtammers often murders whole ſyllables : More- 
over, the laſt part of this verſe, and all the next, 
3s an addition to Lucretius. 

Ver. 1163- © PaZwn vero eſt, jam mortua tuſ- 
fi :” Becauſe a cough, when it is become a habit, 
or at leaſt continues for Tome time, waſtes the 
body, and brings it, as we fay, to nothing. but 
ſkin and bone; therefore, that they might exte- 
nuate this fault, they called the conſumprive 
girls ah, thin or lender. Theocritus too ſeys 
of the Cypariſhans, that they are patiras, which 
the Scholiaſt interprets, πτ. ,t, Minas, which 
fignify likewiſe thin and flerdec.. Ovid had this 
expreſſiun of Lucretius in his mind, when ke 
ſaid, 


Sit gracilis, macie quæ modo viva ſul eſt. 


And this of Lucilius is ſomething like it:“ Vix 
vivo homine ac monogrammos” 
Ver. 1165. Ceres, the goddeſs of corn, of whom 


ſee Book ii. ver. 516, and Bock v. ver. 16 She, 
was always painted with large fwelling breaſts, 


and therefore the epithet 7g4po;, well fed, is com- 
monly given her. 


fays Luctctiue:; which expreſſion Arncbius, lib. 


Ceres eſt ipſa ab Taccho,” 


CREECH'S LUCRETIUS. 


ii. © contra gentes,” thus explains: « Ceres ab 
Iaccho, id eſt, Ceres 4 5# ldxxv, that is to ſay, 
Ceres, whom lacchus or Bacchus loved. For 
Bacchus was called Iacchus, from laxd, a clamour, 
becauſe of the bawling drunken women that were 

in his train. But let us ſee how Dryden has 
0 85 this Pallage : : 


For thus the bedlam train of lovers uſe 

' inhance the value, and the faults excuſe 2 
And therefore 'tis no wonder if we ſee 

T bey doat on dowdies and deformity: 

Ev'n what they cannot praiſe, they will not hay 
Bur veil with ſome extenuating name: 

The fallow ſkin is for the ſwarthy put, 

And love can make a ſlattern of a ſlut: 

If cat- cy'd, then a Pallas is their love: 

If freckled, ſhe's a party-colour'd dove: 

If little, then ſhe's life and foul all o'er; 

An Amazon, the large two-handed whore: 
She ſtammers? Oh what grace in liſping lies! 
If ſhe ſays nothing, to be ſure ſhe's wiſe : 

If ſhrill, and with a voice to drown a'choir, 
Sharp. witted ſhe muſt be, and full of fire: 
The lean conſumptive wench, with coughs decay'd, 
ts call'd a pretty, tight, and flender maid ; _ 
Th' v'ergrown, a gondly Ceres is expreſs'd, 

A bed-fellow for Bacchus at the leaſt: 

Flat- noſe the name of ſatyr never miſſes; 


And hanging blubber lips but pout for kiſſes. 


Where, among many other things well worth 
taking notice of, we may obſerve, the laſt verſe 
ſave one,“ Flat- noſe,” &c. which Creech has 
totally omitted: Simula, ſemn, ac Satyra l.“ 
Lucret, For the Sileni and the Satyrs, who were 
the companions of Bacchus, were generally painted 
with flat noſes. The Sileni were the oldeſt, and 
maſters of the Satyrs, as we learn from Pauſanias 
in Attic, See Caſaubon, lib. de'Satyrici, &c. 
See allo above, ver. 589. Moreover, Cowley 
ſeems to have had this N of Lucretius in his 
mind, when he ſaid, 


Colour or ſhape ; good limbs or face ; 
Goodneſs or wit in all I find; 

ln motion, or in ſpeech a grace; 

If all fail, yet 'tis womankind : 

If tall, the name of proper flays; 

if fair, ſhe's pleaſant as the light; 

if low, her prettineſs does pleaſe; 

if black, what lover loves not night: 
The fat with plenty ſills my heart; 
The lean with love makes me too ſo; 
I ſtrait, her body's Cupid's dart 

To me; if crooked, tis his bow. 


Ver. 1171. This in nowiſe expreſſes the 
thovght of Lucretius, who ſays, 


Nemque eadem facit, et ſcimus facere omnia, 
turpi. 


Dryden much more to the purpoſe, 


She does no more in that for which you woe, 


| Than komclicr women full as well can do. 
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Ver. 1184. This is not in Lucretius, nor do I 
thick he would have ſaid it. Neither has our 
tranſlator any authority for ver. 1190. I take 
ſuch thoughts to be unworthy of his author. 

Ver. 1193. Lucretius. 


Et ſi bello animo 'ſt, et non odioſa viciſſim, 
Prætermittet te humans conſedere rebus. 


Which Faber thus explains: And unleſs ſhe be 
downright moroſe and untoward, you will eaſily. 
be able to diſcover her failings and defects :; 
ſhe will not ſo much as endeavour to conceal 
them from you, hoping you will not be offended 


at them, ſince they are not peculiar to one Wo- 


man only, but common to the whole ſex. 


For common ſenſe brings all their cheats to view, 
And the falſe light diſcovers by the true : 
Which a wiſe harlot knows, and hopes to find 
A pardon for defects, that run through all the 
' kind, ' Dryd. 
Ver. 1196. Here Creech had ſkipped over 
ſeventeen verſes of Lucretius, which are ſupplicd 
by theſe nineteen verſes taken from Dryden. 
The poet ſuppoſes he has ſaid enough to create in 


his readers a lothing of thoſe common harlots, 


who proſtitute themſelves only for gain, and who 
do all they can to hinder conception. And, 
thereſore, being now going to ſhow how it comes 
to paſs that children are ſometimes like their fa- 
thers, ſometimes like their mothers, and ſome- 
times like beth their parents; nay, that they 
ſometimes too reſemble their grandfathers, and 
more remote progenitors; he premiſes theſe 
nineteen verſes, in which he teaches, that ſome 
women do it with all their heart, for the lake of 
the pleaſure, of which they are no leſs ſenſible 
than the males: For, that the joys of coition are 
common to both ſexes, the copulations of brute 
animals abundantly evince. 


Ver. 1202. Thus too Virg. George iii. ver, 242. | 


Offine adeo genus in terris hominumque fera- 
rumque; 

Et genus a quoreum, pecudes, pidtæque volucres, 

In furias, ignemque ruunt: Amor vinnibus idem. 


Thus ev'ry creature, and of ev'ry kind, 

The ſecret joys of ſweet coition find; 

Not only man's imperial race, but they 

That wing the liquid air, or ſkim the ſea, 1 
Or haunt the deſart, ruſh into the fl. me: 
For love is lofd of all, and is in all the ſame. 

Dryd. 


8 
— 


Nay, | 


— 


Ver. 1215. In theſe nineteen verſes Lucretius 


teaches, that if, when the ſeed of both parents | 


mixes and incorporates into one mals, the feed of 
the male prevails, the child, whether male or fe- 
male, will reſemble the father ; and, on the con- 
trary, that if the ſeed of the ſemale prevail, the 
child, be it of either ſex, will reſemble the mo- 
ther, And from this prevailing power of the 
ſeed, it moſt frequently happens, that the child | 
reſembles but one of its parents. But if there be 


— — 


aÞ c£quz} mixture of the ſecd of both parents, and | Lie long conceal'd, er they exert the breed 
| | L 
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neither of them prevail, in that caſe the child 

figure and features roo are mingled ; 1nfomuch» * 
that that common off:pring may ſeem to favours 
either neither of them both, becauſe it derives not 
its all from any one of them; or <l!e it may ſeem 
to reſemble both of them, becauſe i has borrow- 
ed a part from each. Bur the reaſer, why chi'd- 
ren ſometimes reſemble their grand{athers, or any + 


other of their more remote anceſtors, is becauſe © 


the ſeed conſiſts, and is compoſed, of many mole» 
culz, or very minute particles, which not being 
always all of them dillolved into atoms, neither 
in the firſt generation or deſcent next to them, 
nor in the other next to that, come afterwards 
in one of the ſuccceding generations, to diſcover 
themſelves in ſuch a manner, that what they 
might have done in the next, or firſt generation, 
they do only in one that is more remote. Lactan- 
tius, lib. de Opificio Dei. cap. 12. ſeems to He uf 
the ſame opinion, and tells us beſides, that the 
reaſon why the leed of the male ſometimes pre- 
vails, aud ſometimes that of the female, is, be- 
cauſe there is a greater quantity, ſometimes of 
the ſeed of one of them, ſometimes of that of * 
the other; By which means the prevailing 
feed comes in a manner to ſurround and ſhut up 
the other, His words are as follows : “ Simili- 
tudines autem in corporibus filiorum fic fieri pus» 
taut, [Varro ſcilicet et Ariſtoteles] cum ſemina 
inter ſe permixta coaleſcunt, ſi virile tuperaverit, 
patri ſimilem provenire, ſeu marem, ſeu ſæminam. 
51 mulicbre prævaluerit, progeniem cujuſque ſexus 
ad imaginem reſpondere maternam. Id autem 
præ valet e duobus, quo idfuerit uberius : alterum 
enim quodammodo amplæctitur ac includit. Hine 
plerumque fieri ſolet, ut unius tantum liveamenta 
prætendant. Si vero æqua fueris ex part ſemente 
permixtio, figuras quuque miſceri, ut ſoboles illa 
communis aut neutrum referre videatur, quia to- 
tum ex altero non habet; aut utrumque, quia pare 
tem de ſingulis mutuata eſt. Nam in corporibus 
animalium videmus, aut confundi parentum co- 
lores, ac fieri tertium neutri gencrantium ſimilem; 
aut utriuſque fic exprimi, ut diſcoloribus membris 
per omne corpus concors mixtura varietur,” All 
which is ſo exactly the doQrine of Lucretius, that 
Dryden's trauſlation of this paflage of the Poet 
{lull ſerve to explain the ſeuſe of that father. * 
Now when the woman's more prevailing juice 
Sucks in the man's, the mixture will produce 

The mother's likeneſs ; when the man's prevails, 
His own reſemblance in the ſced he ſeals. 

But when we fee the new begotten race 

Reflect the features of cach parent's lace, 

Then of the father's and the mother's blood, 

The juſtly ten per'd ſeed is underitcod : 


'When both conſpire, with equal ardour bent, 


From ev'ry limb the due proportion ſept, 1 
When neither party foils, when neither's foil, 
This gives the blendid features of the child. 


Sometimes the boy the grandſire's image bears; 
Sometimes the more remote progenitor he ſhareg 


Becauſe the genial atoms of the ſeed 


Lit | 
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And, fter ſundry ages paſt, produce 
The tardy likeneſs of the latent juice. 
Hence families ſuch diff rent figures take, 
And repreſent their anceſtors in face and hair, and 
make, Ix 
Becauſe of the ſame ſeed, the voice, and hair, 
And ſhape, and face, and other members are; 
And the ſame antic mould the likeneſs does 
N ; 
Thus oft the father's likeneſs does prevail 
Ia females, and the motben's in the malc. 
Vor, ſince the ſeed is of a double kind, 
From that whence we the moſt reſemblance find, 
We muſt conclude the ſtrongeſt tincture ſent, 
And that was in conception prevalent. 


f - Macrobius, Saturnal. lib. vii. cap. 16. defines the 
Feed of all animals in theſe words; “ Scmen ge- 
neratio eſt ad ejus ex quo et ſimilitudinem pergens. 

Ver. 1230. 'The words in Lucretius arc, | 


Et muliebre oritur patrio de femine ſæculum, 
Maternoque mares Exiſtunt corpore Creti. 


It is not ſo great a paradox, ſays the poet, that 
the child ſhould chiefly reſemble in face, hair, 
voice, &c. either its father or its mother, accord- 
ing as the ſeed of either moſt prevails; as it is, 
that a child of the female ſex ſhould ſpring from 
the ſeed of the father, and a male child from that 
of the mother: However, he aſcribes this effect 
to the ſame cauſe, viz. to the prevalence of the 
ſeed. But Lactantius, in the place above cited, 
gives another reaſon of it: and after having de- 


that the right part is the male, and the left the 
female, he continues, that if the ſeed of the male 
Happen to ſall into the left part of the wemb. 
then indeed a male child is begot ; but becauſe it 
3s conceived in the female part of the womb, it 
will have ſomething more womaniſh than the 
manly comelineſs requires; as a beautiful face, 
too fair a complexion, a weak ſhrill voice, &c. In 
like manner, if the ſeed of the female flow into 
the right part of the womb, then indeed a female 
child is begot ; but becauſe it is conceived in the 
male part, it will have ſomething manly in it, 
more than properly belongs to the female ſex; as 
firopg limbs, a ſwarthy complexion, a robuſt 
voice, &c. But if the male feed happens to lodge 


In the right, and the female in the left, then 


the fruit of either is brought forth as it onght to 
be; inſomuch that the ſe male off:pring will have 
all the tenderneſs and beauty that are natural to 
their ſex, and the male all the manlineſs and 
ſtrength both of body and mind. Diſpares quo- 
que naturz hoc modo fieri putantur : cum ſorte in 
Iæ vam uteri partem maſculinz ſtirpis ſemen inci- 
derit, marem quidem gigni opinatio eft : ſed quia 
fie in feeminina parte conceptus, aliquid in ſe ha- 
bete famineum, ſupri quam virile decus patia- 
tur: vel formam inſignem, vel nimium candorem, 
vel corporis læ vitatem, vel artus delicatos, vel ſta- 
turam brevem, vel vocem gracilem, vel animum 
imbecillum, vel ex his plura, Item fi in dex- 


tram partem ſemen ſœminini ſexs influxerit, | 


ſcribed the interior parts of the womb, and ſaid, 


LUCRETIUS. 


1 feminam quidem procreari: fed quoniam in 


maſculina parte-concepta fit, habere in ſe ali. 


tat: aut valida membra, aut immoderatam longi- 
tudinem aut fuſcum colorem, aut hiſpidam fa- 
ciem, aut vultum indecorum, aut vocem rabuſ- 
tam, aut animum audacem, aut ex his piurg, Si 
vero maſculinum in dexterum, ſœminam in fi- 
niſtram pervenerit, utroſque fœtus rectè prove- 
nire, ut et fœminis per omnia naturæ ſuæ decus 
conſtet et maribus, tam mente, quam corpore, 
:obur virile ſervetur. La&. de Opif. Dei, cap 12, 

Ver. 1234. The poet being now going to dif. 
pute of the cauſes of barrenneſs, he firſt in theſe 
eight verſes, according to his uſual cuſtom, falls 
foul upon the gods, and tells us, it is to no pur- 
pole to make ſupplications to them to give us 
children : becauſe they never curſe with barren. 
neſs, either the man or the woman. Nor does it 
deſerve our admiration, that he excludes the gods 
from concerning themſelves with the nuptial bed, 
ſince according to the doctrine of Epicurus, he 
places them in the intęermundia, the ſpaces be- 
tween his many worlds, where they indulge 
themſelves in uninterrupted repoſe, and have no 
manner of concern for the affairs here below: lt 
is in vain, therefore, to importune them with 
prayers, to fly to their oracles, or to have recourſe 
to magic numbers : as if we believed that 


The vain decrees of pow'rs above 
Deny production to the act of love; 

Or hinder ſathers of that happy name, 

Or with a barren womb the matron ſhame; 
As many think, who ſtain with victim's blood 
The mournful altars, and wirh incenſe load, 
To bieſs the ſhow'ry ſeed with future life, 
And to impreguate the well-labour'd wife. 


Ver. 1242. The cauſes of ſterility, which Lu- 
cretius in theſe tweaty-ſix verſes aſcribes to the 
temperament and quality of the ſeeed, are true, 
and related as modeſtly as the nature of the ſub- 
ject would permit. He tells us, 


That barrenneſs of ſexes will proceed 

Either from too condens'd, or wat'ry ſeed ; 

The wat'ry juice too foon diſſolves away, 

And in the parts projected, will not ſtay. 

Lhe too condens'd, unſoul'd, unwieldy maſs, 
Drop» ſhort, nor carries to the deftin'd place, 
Nor pierces to the parts; nor though injected 


ome, 
Will mingle with the kindly moiſture of the womb : 


Then he tells us, that this undue quality and dif- 
ference of the ſeed is the reaſon why ſome wo- 
men, who are barren to a firſt huſband, have 
children by a ſecond; and on the contrary, why 
ſome men, who had no children by firſt wife, 


many: 


For nuptials are unlike in their ſucceſs: 
Some men with fruitful ſeed ſome women bleſs: 
And from {ome men ſome women fruitful are, 


Juſt as their conſtitutions join or jar; 


quid virilitatis, ultra quam ſexus ratio permit- 


when they are married to another, come to have 
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And many ſeeming barren wives have been, 
Who, after match'd with more prolific men, 
Have fill'd a family with prattling boys : 

And many, not ſupply'd at home with joys, 
Have found a friend abroad to eaſe their ſmart, 
And to perform the ſapleſs huſband's part. 


Ver. 1266. In theſe two verſes he tells us, that 
what we eat and drink is of great moment, either 
to promote or hinder barrenneſe: becauſe ſome 
ſorts of food produce ſeecl, while others diminith 
and waſte it, And to this opinion o the pot dur 
phyſicians ſubſcribe, 

Ver. 1268. The cauſe of fterility, alleged in 
theſe ſeventeen verſes, from the wanton motions 
of females in the a& of generation, can neither be 
accuſed of abſurdity, nor of chaſtity. Whoever 
would ſee this paſſage of our poet explained at 
large, may conſult Donatus, ad Eunuchum Te. 
rentii, Act v. Sc. 1. Martial. lib. 1. Epig. 68. et 
Schioppius ad Priapeia, Ep. 18. : 

Ver. 1285. Laſtly; ſince love is cauſed by 
images; and, ſince the images, that low from 
beautiful perſons, chiefly excite that paſſion, how 
comes it to paſs that ſome men doat on dowdies 
and deformity ? Take care how you ſay that this 
comes from above; for the proverb. lies: No 
marriages are made in heaven, nor do the gods 


any more concern themſelves about them, than 


men who have been long fince dead. No, but it 
is good nature, eaſineſs of temper, modeſty, ane 
cleanlineſs, that renders homely women charm- 
ing; and ſometimes too a long acquaintance and 
familiarity beget love. Epicurus to Herodotus : 
1 curl dne fe diols, ayuanſy N, & 74 wh 
ay Yi. 

Cupid, the god of love, ſo called à cupiende. 
Some feign two of them; one honeſt, the other 
baſe. The honeſt was born of Jupiter and Venus; 
but ſome aſſign Mercury for his father; the baſe 
was the ſon of Erebus and Nox. Cupid is paint» 
ed blind, and armed with two darts or arrows, 
one tipped with gold, the other with lead: that 
cauſes love, and this drives it away. Ovid Me- 
tam. i. ver. 568. 


que ſagittifcrà promſit duo tela pharetra 

Diverſorum operum : fugat hoc, facit illud amo- 
rem: [cuta ; 

Quad facit, auratum eſt, et cuſpide fulget a- 

Quod fugat, obtuſum eſt, et habet ſub arundine 
plumbum. 


Dryden, from the Knight's Tale of Chancer de- 


\cribing the Temple of Venus, ſays of Cupid, 


Hard by his mother ſtood an infant love; 

With wings diſplay'd; his eyes were banged 
o'er; 

His hands a bow, his back a quiver bore, 

-upply'd with arrows bright and keen, a dead- 
ly ſtore. 


Ver, 1293. See the note on book i. ver. 363+ 
And thus Lucretius concludes his diſcourſe con- 
cerning the nature of love; ſome whole paſſages 
of which 1 have purpoſely avoided to explain: 


not for the reaſon which ſome perhaps may ima- 


gine ; but rather, becauſe I take the ſubjeck iefalf 


| ro be of ſuch a nature, that ſcarce the dulleſt ca- 


pacity needs an interpreter to underſtand it. 


4 


ANIMADVERSION, 


BY WAY OF RECAPITULATION, ON THE FOURTRE 


BOOK OF LUCRETIUS. 


In this book are contained but very few aſſer- , 


tions that a philoſopher will approve of: For 


within the whole extent of philoſophy, there is 


not a weaker, or more trifling opinion than that 
of Epicurus concernivg images: For let it be 
granted, Thar ſuch ſubtle exwvie, or minute mem- 
branes are continually getting looſe, and flying 
off from the ſurface cf things, yet, when they fly 
to and fro on all ſides, they muſt of neceſſity 
mutually break and tear one another, till at 
length they will be ſo mixed and blended toge- 
ther, that we ſhould not be able to ſee or imagine 
any thing, but Centaurs, Scyllas, and ſuch like 
monſters, © | | 

Nevertheleſs we muſt confeſs, that Lucretius 
has to ver. 480. diſputed of theſe ſpectres and 
images with great ſharpneſs of wit, and el 
of ſtyle, and that he has adorned the fable with 
all the embelliſhments of art. | 

From thence to ver. 556. the poet treats the 
ſceptics with the ſcorn, ſeverity, and indignation, 
which they juſtly merit: for thoſe animals ought 
to be contemned and ſuppreſſed : Nor would 1 
blame his great indulgence for the ſenſes, had he 
not allotted them a more extenſive authority than 
they are well able to execute : I acknowledge the 
ſenſes not to be fallacious; but am I therefore to 


meaſure and determine the magnitude of the ſun, 


moon, aud ftars, by my eyes? This opinion, to 
ſay no worſe of ir, favours too much of ruſti- 
city. | 

What Lucretius urges to ver. 722. that ſound, 
ſavour, and odour are corporeal, and that all ſen- 
ſation is made and performed by bodies, none will 
ofter to deny, except ſuch only as are ſeduced in- 
to error by the qualities and other unwarrantable 
opinions of brain ſick Ariſtotle, 

In the next place, as to what he aſſerts to ver, 


832. concerning imagination, why need we give 


our opinion, ſince there are no ſuch things as 
images? And his fooliſh affertion to ver. 859. 


- which teaches, That our ſeveral members, which 


are lo artfully, and with fo great wiſdom com- 
poſed, and compacted together, were not made 
to the end we might uſe them; but that when 
they were already made, they laid hold of that 
oſtice and function, which firſt offered and pre- 
ſented itſelf to cach of them, deſerves no other 
2 than a moſt profound laughter and dexi- 
on. 4 
We may bear with what he advances to ver. 
$77. concerning hunger aud thirſt: but from 
thence to ver. 905. in which is contained the E- 
picurean doctrine of the 1 of animals, we 
121 L I wj I | 
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diſcover nothing but what is weak and fooliſh. 
And fince fleep, according to Lucretius, is occa- 
Goned by a diſperſion of the ſoul, why do not 
we, who are endowed with a ſoul that is immor- 
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tal, wake eternally? All that he ſays of dreamy, 
to ver. 1036. is downright trifling. We have 


given our thoughts of the reſt of this book in the 


note Qu v. 1663. 
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Haring in the preface to the firſt volume given 
the public ſo full and ample an account of my 
deſign in publiſhing theſe notes and animadver- 
ſions on this Engliſh tranſlation of Lucretius, as 
likewiſe of the helps 1 made uſe of, and of the 
method I have obſerved in this undertaking, 
which [take to be the chief buſineſs of a Prefacer, 
I ſhall not long detain ray reader by way of in- 
troduction to this ſecond volume, that contaius 
only the two laſt books of my author; who, hav. 
Ing in theſe two books treated of a great variety 
of_noble ſubjeRs, has afforded me a juſt occaſion 
of ſwelling this volume to almoſt an equal number 
of ſheets with the former, though computing the- 
number of verſes, it contains but little more than 
one third of the whole pocm of Lucretius: The 
length, however, if | may judge of the readers 
ſatisfaction in the peruſal, by my own in the 
compiling, will not, I hope, ſeem tedious to him; 
and | flatter myfelf, that | ſhall not weary and 
grow irkſome to thoſe whom it has been my 
principal ſtudy and deſign at once to inſtruct and 
divert. 
When the ſubject of which my author was 
treating was naturally crabbed and abſtruſe, as in 
the two firſt books, in which he diſputes chiefly 
of the nature and properties of his atoms; 1 
thought it not convenient to dwell tuo long upon 
it; bur epdeavgured only to render it plain and 
intelligible with as much brevity as the province 
of an interpreter, which [| had undertaken, would 
. #Now. But when he came to treat of things, 
which | judged would be more entertaining, as 
of the origin of the world; of the motiop of the 
heavens; of the ſun, moon, and ſtars; of the 
firſt men, and of their manners and way of life; 
of the firſt inſtitution of kings, magiſtrates and 
laws; of the firſt invention of arts and ſciences ; 
of the things we call meteors, as thunder, Ig bt- 
ning, whirlwinds, earthquakes, &c. Of the 
cauſes of rain, wind, hail, ſnow, and froſt; of 
the flames that are ejected from the howels of 
Mount tna; of the annual increaſe of the river 
Nile; of che Averni; of certain miraculous foun- 
tains; of the loadſtone; and of the cauſe aud 
origin of plagues and diſcaſes; of all which, as 
well as of many other ſubjects of the like nature, 
Lucretius has diſputed in theſe two laſt books; 
when he came, | lay, to treat of theſe matters, 
he afforded me a wider field to enlarge and ex- 
Patiate-upon; and I have laid hold of the oppor- 


tun ity he gave me, to llurate all thoſe Coy 


SECOND VOLUME. 


5 ſubjects, with the opinions of all the moſt cele. 


brated, as well ancient, as modern philoſophers, 
concerning them: In which I preſume I ſhall not 
be deemed to have tranſgreſſed the bounds, which 
were formerly preſcribed to an interpreter, who, 
as Ammonius allows, “ Neque benevolentia duc- 
tus conari debet, quæ perperam dicuntur conſen- 
tanea facere, eaque veluti a tripode excipere, nez 
que reRe prodita pravo ſenſu per odium carpore 
ſed eorum eſſe incorruptus judex, atque auctores 
ſenſum aperire imprimis, illiuſque placita inter- 
pretari; tum quod alii, et ipſe ſentiat afferre.“ 
Beſides, I cannot apprehend, but that it will be 
acceptable to the public to ſee at one view the dif- 
ferent opinions of the learned men in all ages, on 
the above ſubjects; and this is what I have en- 
d.voured to oblige my readers with in the fol- 
lowing ſheets. 


will conclude this preface with a few lines. 


in my own vindication, and then take my leave. 

I foreſee that have rendered myſelf liable to 
be carped at, and that I ſhall be cenſured by ſome 
critics, on account of ſome particular words, and 
certain ways of expreſſion, which I ave conſtantly 
obſerved and made uſe of through the whole 
courſe of this work ; contrary to the generally re- 
ceived cuſtom and practice of many, nay, perhaps 
of moſt of our preſent writers. 

I need not be told, that, in matter of ſpeech, 
when cuſtom has once prevailed, we are abſolute- 
ly obliged to ſubmit to whatever it has impoſed 
upon us; and that it is not lawful, on any pre- 
tence whatſoever, to reſiſt the laws of that ſove- 
reign, | had almoſt faid tyrant of languages. 


Cui penes arbitrium eſt et jus norma loquendi. 
H orat, 


But on the other hand, in language, as in moſt 
things Elſe, there is a good cuſtom ayd a bad; the 
good ought to be the ſtandard of propriety and 
corre ctneſs of ſpeech; and the bad ought care- 
fully to be avoided, as the corrupter of it; ſo that 
the main difficulty lies in diſcerning rightly be- 
tween them : But how this may be done is not our 
pre ſent buſineſs to inquire, 

Dr. Swift, in his letter to the Lord High 
Treaſurer, with good reaſon complains, that our 
language is extremely imperfect, that its daily 
improvements are by no means in proportion to 
its daily corruptioas, and that the pretenders to 
poliſh and refine it have chiefly multiplied abuſes 


and abſurdities; and ſo far he is certainly in ths 
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right: but] cannot agree with him when he 
goes on, and ſays, That in many inſtances it of- 
fends againſt every part of grammar. He ſeems 
to impute to the language itſelf the faults of our 
uncorrect writers. All languages, but more 
eſpecially the modern, and ours amongſt the reſt, 
have certain idioms and propertics of ſpeech pe- 
culiar to each of them, in which nevertheleſs they 
oſſend againſt the general rules of grammar. Of 
this ſo many inſtances might be given, that it is 
needleſs to give any. 

Modern and living languages are not to be 
fixed by the ſtandard, nor aſcertained by the 
maxims and rules of the ancient and the dead ; 
aud their chief beauties conſiſt in frequent eman. 
cipations from the ſervile laws of ancient gram- 
mar. A man may write ungrammatically, and 
yet write very good Engliſh ; according to this 
excellent ſaying of Quintillian, © Aliud eſt gram- 
matice, aliud Latinè loqui,” 

I now return to what gave occaſion to theſe 
rellections, and, among ſeveral other inſtances 
that my readers may obſerve, will mention only 
ene or two, in which I have varied from ſome 
ether writers of theſe days. Phenomenon is a 
word that has been introduced into our language : 
Neceſſity brought it in to avoid a circumlocution : 
For it is originally Greek, and ſignifies an ap- 
pearance in the heaven, or in the air. Now, 
ſome inſtead of phenomenon, leaving out the 
two final letters, make it phenomen, and ſay in 


the plural, phenomens ; both which 1 take to be 


altogether abſurd : Others who write phenome- 
non in the ſingular number, when they have oc- 
zfion to uſe it in the plural, ſay phenomena, 
#hich, in my opinion, is contrary to the analogy 
of our language ; and others again, in the. ſame 
number, phenomena's, which 1 almoſt dare pro- 
pounce to be a mogſter in ſpeech : For my own 
part, whenever I have been obliged to uſe it in 
the plural, I have not ſtuck to ſay, phenomenons, 
rather than the phenomena, as it is the original ; 
ard this I am ſure is more conformable to the 
analogy of our language, in which the difference 
between the ſingular and the plural number, even 
in the words Sorrowed from the learned languages, 
conſiſts not in any variation of the final ſyllable, 
but in the addition of the letter 5 to the ſingular 
wmber. Thus, in the following words, idea, 
aathera, chimera, compendium, epithalamium, 
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which, together with many other, we have taken 
from the learned languages, and naturalized in 
our own, we ſay not in the plural, idez, auathe- 
mata, chimerz, compendia, epithalamia, even 
though we have retained their original termina- 
tions. in the ſingular, but ideas, anathemas, chi- 
meras, compendiums, epithalamiums. Beſides, fince 
there is no method yet propoſed, nor rules 
yet agreed upon, and ſettled among us, the 
aſcertaining and fixing our language for ever, 
why has not every man an equal thare of liberty, 
not only to introduce and ſet up a new word, if 
there be occaſion for it, but even to uſe one that. 
is already introduced, in a different manner from 
the reſt of his contemporary writers, eſpecially 
ſince they themſelves ule it differently from one 
another? © Licuit, ſemperque licebit.“ This, . 
hope, is ſuſficient to excuſe, if not to juſtify, my 
having uſed the word phenomenons in the plural 
number; at leaſt it will make it appear to be 
an error, not of ignorance, but of judgment, and 
which I declare myſelf always ready to recant 
and rectify, whenever [ can be better informed, 
and convinced by good reaſons that I am in the 
wrong. | b 

Again: nothing is more frequent with our 
preſent writers than the following way of ex- 
preſſion: They greedily embrace that doQrine, 
be it never ſo erroneous. This example is taken 
from one of our moſt celebrated authors for cor- 
rectueſs of ityle : nevertheleſs I take the word 
never in that place to be a barbariſm in ſpeech : 
It onght to be ever; be it ever ſo erroneous ; This 
way of expreſſion is an idiom of our language; 
partly clliptic, partly a tranſpoſition of the words; 
which, when placed in due order, and without 
any word underſtobd, will run as follows: How 
erroneous foever it be. I have not room in this 
place to undertake the diſquiſition of this doubt, 
nor to give my reaſons at large, why, whenever 
| have had occaſion to make uſe of the like ex- 
preſſi n, I have diſſented from moſt of our other 
writers, and employed the word ever, rather chan 
never : But this, together with ſome hundreds of 
obſervations, relating to our native layguage, and 
which 1 have been many years digeſting in my 
thoughts, I intend to publiſh in a ſhort time, as 
an eſſay towards the correQting, improving, and 
aſcertaining of it, under this title, Remarks upon 
the Englith Tongue, 8 


| BOOK V. 


THE ARGUMENT. N | 
Tur beginning of this book, to ver. Co. contains, I. The praiſe of Epicurus, who, becauſe he was the 
ficit that inſtructed mortal men in the art of true wiſdom, the poet ſays, ought deſervedly to be 
reckoned among the number of the gods, rather than either Ceres, or Bacchus, or Hercules, whoſe 
inventions were leſs beneficial to human life, than that true and wile philoſophy, which Epicurus 
taught, II. From ver. 59. to ver. 1Cc0. he propoſes the argument of this book, and ſhows the con- 
lection between theſe ſubjeRs he is pow gowg to handle, and thoſe of which he has already diſpuces 
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in the four preceding books; and being now about to treat of the firſt riſe, and future diſſolution 
of the world, he teaches, III. That the earth, the fea, the heavens, the ſtars, the ſun and the moon, 
are mortal; and that they are not animated, nor endowed with a diving body, nor are parts of God 
himſelf, as the Stoic philoſophers believed them to be: then he afferts, that neither the heavens, ag 
the general opinion is, nor indeed any part or parts of the world, ace the manſions or abodes of the 
gods. IV. From ver. 99. to ver. 266. That none may believe that the world was made by the 
gods, and is therefore immortal; he heaps up ſeveral reaſons, drawn as well from the nature of the 
gods, as from the deſe ctiveneſs and ill contrivance of this vaſt frame of the univerſe, by which he 
endeavours to prove, that it was not the workmanſhip of a Deity. V. From ver. 265. to ver. 461. 
he argues, that the four elements, earth, water, air, and fire, of which the world conſitts, are, never. 
theleſs, generated and mortal; and, conſequently, that the world itſelf once had a beginning, and 
will have an end. And he confirms and proves, by ſeveral other arguments, that this univerſal 
frame has not exiſted from all eternity, nor will be immortal, and remain undiſſolved to all futurity. 
VI. From ver. 460. to ver. 55 f. he treats of the firſt beginning of the world, and of each of the 
different parts that compoſe the whole, and aſſigns them their proper and reſpective ſeats and places, 
according as they are more or leſs heavy or light. VII. From ver. 550. to ver. 655. he propoſes 
many difficulties concerning the motions of the heavens and of the planets; but determines nothing 
for certain: then he teaches, why the whole frame of the earth, which is a heavy body, hangs in 
the air, without being ſupported by any foundation: And, at length, takes the dimenſions of the 
ſun, the moon, and the ſtars, and pronounces them neither bigger nor leſs than they ſeem to us to 
be, VIII. From ver. 654. to ver. $24. he gives ſeveral reaſons of the ſummer and winter ſolſtices: 
tells what cauſes night: why Aurora, or*the morning, precedes the ſun : why the nights and days 
mutually overcome and aſe away each other by turns: why the moon changes her face and f- 


gure; and why the ſun and moon are ſometimes eclipſed IX. From ver. 823. to ver, 894 he 
deſcends from the heavens, and deſcribes the fir{t riſe of herbs, trees, birds, beaſts, and man; and G 
tells the order in which each kind of things was produced out of the earth, one after another : to n 
wit, firſt the graſs, then the trees, next the birds, then beaſts, and laſt of all man. X. From ver. 890. 8 
to ver. 979. he grants, That monſters, certain maimed and imperſect animals, were born in the be- 7 
ginning of the world; but aſſerts, that nature gave them nor the power to propagate their kinds: \ 
Hence he takes occafion to deride ad explode all Chimeras, Centaurs, Scyllas, and the other fabulous A 
and monſtrous productions, which the poets feign that nature brings forth; and aſſerts, that there 
never were, nor could be any ſuch prod:gies of nature, neither at the beginning of the world, nor at B 
any time ſince to this day; and alſo, that no ſuch things can be produced hereafter. XI. From ver. A 
978. to ver. 1156. the poet deſcribes the ſtrength of the firſt men, their robuſt conſtitution of body, B 
their poorneſs of living, their food, wit, manners, houſes, and merrizges. XII. From ver. 1155. to A 
1223, he teaches, That, after fire was thrown down upon earth by lightning, men begay to be A 
more civilized ; and, having invented how to dreſs meat, fared more deliciouſly than before, That A 
they then firſt eſtabliſhed ſocieties, entered into leagues and alliances, ſhared the land among them- 
ſelves, and choſe kings to govern them who were either the moſt *rong, the moſt beautiſul, or the M 
moſt witty among them; and were elected ſor one or more of theſe three reaſons : but that at * 
length, gold being found out, the richer commanded the poorer; and, envy ſpringing up among 
them, a ſedition aroſe, the kings were depoſed, repubhcs inſtituted, and laws eſtabliſhed, to ſecure M. 
every one in his property. XIII. From ver. 1232. to ver. 1326. he treats of the fear of the geds, W 
and of the firſt riſe of religion; which he aſcribes merely to ignorance of the Divine Nature, and of 4 
natural cauſes. XIV. From ver. 1325. to the end of the book, he teaches how the ſeveral metals, W} 
gold, ſilver, braſs, iron, and lead, came firſt to be diſcovered ; mentions the firſt arts ef war, and \ 
the weapens then uſed ; and concludes with the invention and progreſs of ſpinning, weaving, agri- Th; 
culture, ſailing, muſic, poetry, and other arts. Wh 
: | | Ane 
War verſe can ſoar on ſo ſublime a wing, Yet men might ſtil] have liv'd without theſe two, ly 
As reaches his deſerts ? What muſe can ſing They might have liv'd as other nations do. 18 
As he requires ? What poet now can raiſe But what content could man, what pleaſure find, And 
A ſtately monument of laſting praiſe, What joy in life, while paſſions vex'd the mind ? By v 
Great as his vaſt deſerts, who firſt did ſhow Therefore, that man is more a god than theſe, And 
Theſe vſeful truths; who taught us firſt to know That man who ſhow'd us how to live at caſe; Leſt 
Nature's great pow'rs? Tis more than man can That man who taught the world delight and Scatt 
do ! eace. | On f. 
For, if we view the mighty things he ſhow'd, His uſeful benefits are rais'd above Or tl 
His uſeful truths proclaim, he was a god ! Alcides acts, the greateſt ſon of Jove ! And 
He was a god who firſt reform'd our ſouls, 10 For, tell me how the fierce Nemzan roar | boar, For e 
And-led us by philoſophy and rules. Could fright us now? How could th' Arcadian The | 
From cares, and fears, and melancholy night, The Cretan bull, the plague of Lerne's lakes, Free 
To joy, to peace, to caſe, and ſhow'd us light. The pois'nous hydra with her num'rous ſnakes ? 
For now, compare what other gods beſtow ;Y | How could Geryon's force, or triple face? 36 If the 
Kind Bacchus firſt the pleaſing vine did 2. How Diomed's fi'ry horſe, thoſe plagues of And \ 
Thrace ? ns | 


And Ceres corn; and taught us how to plough, 
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How could the birds that o'er th' Arcadian plains 
With crooked talons tore th' affrighted ſwains, 
Offend us here? Whom had the ſet pent ſtruck, 
Mighty in bulk, and terrible in look, 
That, arm'd with ſcales, and in a dreadful fold, 
Twin'd round the tree, and watch'd the growing 
old ? 
wad as far as the Atlantic ſhore, 
Deſerts untrod by us and by the Moor. 39 
Thoſe others too that fell and rais'd his fame, 
That gave him this diffus'd and laſting rame, 5 
And made him riſe a ged from Oeta's flame: 
Had they ſtill liv'd, what miſchief had they done? 
Whom had they torn? Whom frighted? Surely 
none: 
For now, ev'n now, vaſt troops of monſters fill · 
Each thick and darkſome wood, and ſhady hill. 
Yet who camplains, yet who their jaws endure ? 
For men may ſhun their dens, and live ſecure. 
But bad not his philoſophy began, 
(What had not man endur'd, ungrateſul man?) 50 
And cleans'd our ſouls, what civil wars, what cares 
Would fierce ambition raiſe, what pungent fears ? 
How pride, luſt, envy, floth, would vex the mind? 
Therefore, the man who thus refurm'd our ſouls, 
That flew the monſters, not by arms, but rules, 
Shall we, ungrateful we, not think a God? 
Eſpecially fince he divinely ſhow'd 
What life the gods muſt live; and found the cauſe 
And riſe of things, and taught us nature's laws. 
His ſteps I trace; and prove, as things begun, 
By the ſame laws, and nature they live on, 61 
And fail at laſt, looſe all their vital tics; 
But chiefly, that the ſoul is born, and dies: 
And that thoſe ſhadows which in dreams appear, 
And forms of friends, and periſh'd heroes bart 
Are but looſe ſhapes, by fancy wrought. in air, J 
Now I muſt teach, the world, as years prevail, 
Muſt die, this noble frame muſt fink and fail; 
And how at firit twas form'd; what curious 
. blows [ compoſe : 
Made ſeed, earth, ſeas, ſun, heav'n, and ſtars 


What living creatures did, what never roſe. 71 


How leagues. and how ſociety began; 
What civiliz'd the ſavage creature, man. above, 
Whence ſprung that mighty dread of pow'rs 
That reverence, that awful fear and love, 
Which firſt religious duties did engage ; 
And now ſecures their holy things from rage. 
Now TIO both poles the ſun's fix'd journey 
ends, | 
And how the year his crooked walk attends : 
By what juſt ſteps the wand'ring lights advance; 
And what eternal meaſures guide the dance; 81 
Leſt ſome ſhould think their rounds they freely 
Scatt'ring their ſervile fires on things below, wk 
On fruits and animals, to make them grow. 
Or that ſome god does whirl the circling ſun, 
And fiercely laſh the fiery horſes on : 
Yor ev'n thoſe few exalted fouls, that know 
The god, muſt live at eaſe, not look below, 
Free 9 all meddling cares, from hate and 
ove; 
If they admire, and view the world above, go 
and wonder how theſe glorious beings move, 
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They are entrapp'd, they bind their flaviſh chain, 
And fink to their religious fears again; 

And then the world with heav'nly tyrants fill, 
Whoſe force is as unbounded as their will. 
Deluded ignorants! who ne'er did ſee 

By reaſon's light, what can, what cannot be: 
How ev'ry thing muſt yield to fatal force ; 

What ſteady bounds confine their nat'ral courſe. 
But now to prove all this; firſt caſt an eye, 
And look on all below, on all on high, 1 

The ſolid earth, the ſeas, and arched ſky, 

One fatal hour (dear youth) muſt ruin all; 

This glorious frame, that ſtood ſo long, muſt fall. 
I know that this ſeems ſtrange, and hard te 


prove, 
(Strong harden'd prejudice will ſcarce remove) 
And ſo are all things new and unconfin'd - 
To ſenſe, nor which through that can reach the 
mind, | 
Whoſe notice, eye, nor hand, thoſe only ways, 
Where ſcience enters, to the ſoul conveys. 110 
And yet Ill fing : perchance the following fall 
Will prove my words, and ſhow 'tis reafon all. 
Perhaps thou ſoon ſhalt ſee the ſinking world 
With ſtrong convulſions to confuſton hurl'd ; 
When ev'ry rebel atom breaks the chain, 
And all to prim'tive night return again. 
But chance avert it! rather let reas'n ſhow true. 
The world may fall, than ſenſe ſhould prove it 
But now before | teach theſe truths, more ſure 
And certain oracles, and far more pure [ears; 
Than what from trembling Pythia reach'd our 
I'll firſt propoſe ſome cure againſt thy fears; 122 
Leſt ſuperſtition prompt thee to believe, 
That ſun and moon, that ſeas and earth muſt live; 
Are gods eternal, and above the rage 
And pow'rful envy of devouring age : 
And, therefore, they whoſe impious reaſons try 
(More bold than thoſe fond fools that ſtorm'd 
the ſky) 
To prove the world is mortal, and may die, 
That orbs can fall, the ſun forſake his light, 139 
And bury'd lie, like meaner things, in night, 
Calling that mortal which is all-divine, 
Muſt needs be damn'd for their profane deſign, 
For theſe are ſo unlike the gods, the frame 
So much unworthy of that glorious name, 
That neither lives, nor is in animal; 
That neither feels; dull things, and ſenſeleſs all. 
For life and ſenſe, the mind and ſoul refuſe 138 
To join with all; their bodies muſt be fit for uſe. 
As heav'n does bear no trees; no ſtars below; 
As ſtones no blood, and fiſh no mountains kaow; 
But each has proper place to riſe and grow : 
So neither ſouls can riſe without the blood, 
And nerves, and veins, and bones; for grant they 
could, 
Then through each ſingle part, as arms, or head, 


*Twould firſt be fram'd, thence o'er the other 


As water into veſſels pour'd will fall [ ſpread ; 
Firſt to one part, then riſe and cover all. 

But ſince tis certain that a proper place 

Is ſettled for the life, and the increaſe 150 
Of mind and foul; *tis folly to believe 


That they can rite without fit limbs, or live; 


S4 | 
Or be in flitting air, or chilling ſeas, 

Or earth, or ſcorching flames. Fond fancies theſe! 
Therefore, they are not gods, their ſenſe divine; 
For they are made unfit for that deſign, c 
Since none with minds in vital union join. 

Nor muſt we think theſe are the bleſt abodes, 
The quiet manſions of the happy gods, : 
Their ſubſtance is ſo thin, ſo much refin'd, 160 
Unknown to ſenſe, nay, ſcarce perceiv'd by mind, 
Now ſince their ſubſtance can't be touch'd by 

man, 
They cannot touch thoſe other things that can; 
For whatſoe'er is touch'd, that muſt be touch'd 
again. 
Therefore, the manſions of thoſe happy pow'rs 
Muſt all be far unlike, diſtin& from ours; 
Of ſubtle natures, ſuitable to their own : 
All which, by long diſcourſe, I']l prove anon. 

But naw, to ſay this ſpacious world began, 169 
By bounteous Heav'n contriv'd to pleaſure man; 
And, therefore, this vaſt frame they toil'd to raiſe, 
And fit for us, ſhould meet with equal praiſe; 
Or be eſteem d eternal, all ſecure 
From ruin, or the teeth of time endure; 

And that tis impious to delign to prove 

What was contriv'd by the wiſe pow'rs wore 
And fix'd cternal for the man they love, 

That this can die, that this to fate can bow, 

And with bold reafon ſtrive to overthrow, { 
And make that mortal they deſign'd not ſo. 180 
Iis fond: For what could man return again? 
What profit to the gods for all their pain, [reſt, 
That they ſhould work for him? Why break their 
In which they liv'd before, ſecure and bleſt ? 
What coming joy, what pleaſure could they view, 
To leave their former life, and ſeck a new ? 

For they delight in new, whoſe former ſtate 
Was made unhappy by ſome treach'rous fate : 
But why ſhould they, who liv'd in perfect eaſe, 
Who ne'er ſaw any thing but what did pleaſe, | 
Be tickled thus with love of novelties? 191 
Perhaps they lay obſcure, and hid in night, 

Till things began, and day produc'd the hight. 

Beſides, what harm, had the ſun idly ran, 

Nor warm'd the mud, nor kindled it to man, 
What harm to us, if we had ne'er began! 2 
True: thoſe that are in being once,-ſhould ſtrive 
As long as pleaſure will invite to live; 

But they, who nc'er had taſted joys, nor ſeen 
What hurt to them, ſuppoſe they ne'er bad been? 
Beſides : whence had the gods their notice, 

whence their mind, 201 
Thoſe fit ideas of the human kind ? 
What image of the work they then deſign'd ? 
How did they underſtand the puw'r of ſeed ? 
That they, by change of order, things could breed; 
Unlcts kind nature's pow'rs at firſt did ſhow 
A model of the frame, and taught them how to 
know ? 

For ſceds of bodies from eternal ſtrove, [move, 
Aud us'd by ſtroke, or their own weight to 
All forts cf union try'd, all forts of blows, 210 
Ta ſec if any way would things compoſe : 

And lo, nv wonder they at leaſt were hurl'd 
Into thy decent order of this world; 
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And ſtill ſuch motions, ſtill ſuch ways purſae, 
As may ſupply decaying things by new. 

For were I ignorant how beings riſe,” 
How things begin ; yet reaſons from the ſkies, 
From ev'ry thing deduc'd, will plainly prove, 
This world ne'er fram'd by the wiſe power's 


above ; 219 
So fooliſh the deſign, contriv'd fo ill! 
For firſt ; thoſe tracts of air what creatures fill? 
Why beaſts in ev'ry grove, and ſhady hill ? 


Vaſt pools take part, and the impetuous tide, 
Whole ſpreading waves the diſtant ſhores divide; 
Two parts in three the torrid zone does burn, 
Or frigid chill, and all to deſerts turn. 
And all the other fields, what would they breed, 
If let alone, but briars, thorns, and weed ? 
Theſe are their proper ſruits, this nature would, 
Did not laborious mortals toil for food; 4330 
And tear, and plough, and force them to be good. 
Did not they turn the clods with crooked ſhare, 
By frequent torments forcing them to bear; 
No tender fruits, none of their. own accord 
Would riſe to feed proud man, their fancy'd lord. 
Nay, often too, when man with pains and toil, 
Has plough'd, and overcome th' unwilling foil; 
When flow'rs put forth, aud budding branches 
ſhoot, | 
Look gay, and promiſe the much long'd-for fruit, 
The ſcorching ſun, with his two buſy beams, 240 
Burns up, or clouds deltroy the fruits with ftreams, 
Or chill'd by too much ſnow they ſoon decay, 
Or ſtorms blow them and all our hopes away. 
But farther ; why ſhould parent nature breed 
Such hurtful animals ? why cheriſh, feed 
Deſtructive beaſts? Why ſhould ſuch monſters 
row, 
Did the kind gods diſpoſe of things below ? 
Why plagues to all the ſeaſons of the year belong ? 
And why ſhould haſty death deſtroy the young! 
A man, when firſt he leaves his prim'tive night, 
Breaks from his mother's womb to view the light; 
Like a poor careaſe, tumbled by the flood, 
He fails all naked and beſmear'd with blood, | 
An infant, weak, and deititute of food 
With tender crics the pitying air he fills; 
A fit preſage for all his coming ills: ſeaſe; 
While beaſts are born, and grow with greater 
No need of {..unding rattles them to pleaſe; 
No need of tattling nurſes buſy care [wear 
They want no change of garments, but cn 
The ſame at any ſeaſon of the year. 201 
They need no arms, no garriſon, or town, 
No ſtately caſtles to defend their own, 
Nature ſupplies their wants; whate'er they crave 
She gives them, and preſerves the life ſhe gave. 
But now, fince air, and water, earth, and fire 
Are bodies all produc'd, and all expire; 
Since theſc-are ſuch, theſe that compoſe this frame, 
The nature of the whole muſt be che ſame ; 209 
For thoſe, whoſe parts the ſtrokes oi fate controu), 
if thoſe are made, and die, ſo muſt the whole. 
Now, ſince the members of the world we view, 
Are chang'd, conſum'd, and ail produc'd ant w; 
It follows then, for which our proofs contend, 


That this vaſt frame began, ard ſo muſk er- 
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| | ON THE NATURE OF THINGS. 
But leſt yon think I poorly beg the cauſe; 


And that it diſagrees with nature's laws, 

That water, air, that carth, and fire ſhould ceaſe, 

And fail; that they can die, aud can increaſe ; 

Conſider ; earth when parch'd with buſy beams, 

And trodden much, flies up in duſky ſtreams : 

And little clouds of thick ning dult ariſe, 282 

Piſpers'd by winds through all the lower ſkies; 

And gentle rivers too, with wanton play, 

That kiſs their rocky banks, and glide away, 

Take ſome what ſtill from the ungentle ſtone, 

zoften the parts, and make them like their own. 
And by what thing another”s fed, and grows, 

That thing ſome portion of its own muſt loſt, 

Now, ſince all ſpring from earth, and fince we call, 

And juſtly too, the earth, the ſource of all; 291 

Snce all, when cruel death diſſolves, return 

To earth again, and ſhe's both womb and urn: 

The eacth is chang'd, ſome parts muſt ſometimes 

ceaſe, | 

And ſometimes new come on, and ſhe increaſe. 
Beſides, that ſeas and rivers waſte and die, 

And ſtilt increaſe. by conſtant new ſupply, 

What need of proofs? This ſtreams themſelves 

do ſhow, 

And in ſoft murmurs bubble as they flow. 

But leſt the maſs of water prove too great, 300 

The ſun drinks ſome to quench his nat'ral heat: 

And ſome the winds bruſh off; with wanton play, 

They dip their wings, and bear ſome paris away. 

Some paſſes through the earth, diffus'd all v'er, 

And leaves its ſalt behind in every pore; 

For a returns, through narrow channels ſpread, 

And joins wherc'er the fountain ſhows her head; 

And thence ſweet ſtrrams in fait meanders play, 

And through the valleys cut their liquid way; 

And herbs, and flow'rs on ev'ry fide beſtow, 310 

The fie'ds dil ſmile with flow'rs where'er they 
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But more; the air, through all the mighty 
frame, ſame ; 


Is chang'd each hour, we. breathe not twice the 

Becauſe, as all thiugs waſt», the parts muſt fly 

To the vait fea of air; they mount on high, 5 

Ard ſoftiy wander in the lower ſky. 

Now, did not this the waſting things repair, 

All had been long ago diffoly'd, all air. 

Therefore, ſince all things watte their vital 

chain 4 N 

Diſſelv'd; how can the frame of air remain? 

it riſes from, and makes up things again 321 
Beſides, the fun, that conſtant ſpring of light, 

Still cnts the heav ns with ſtreams of thining white; 

And the decaying old with new ſupplies; 

For ev'ry portion of the beam that flies, 

Is but ſhort-liv'd, it juſt appears, and dies. 

And thus 'tis prov'd. | 
For, wheu an envious cloud ſtops up the ſtream, 


Ihe couſtant ſtream of light, and breaks the beam, 


The lower part is loſt, and diſmal ſhade - [vey'd. 
0'crſpreads the earth where'er the cloud's con- 
Therefore, there muſt be conftant ſtreams of rays, 
dincg ev ry portion of the beam decays: 332 
Nor ould we ſee, but all lie blind in night, 
Ca new ſtreams flow d from the ſpring of light. 


— 
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| Are poliſh'd now, we now increaſe the ſtore, 
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So from our lights, our meaner fires below, 
Our lamps, or brighter torches, ſtreams do flow, 
And drives away the night: they ſtill ſupply 
New flames, as ſwiftly as the former die, F 
New beams till tremble in the lower ſky. 340 
No ſpace is free, but a continu'd ray 
Still keeps a conſtant, though a feeble day ; 

So faſt, ev'n hydra-like, the fruitful fires 

Beget a new beam as the old expires. 

80 ſun and moon, with many a num'rous birth, 

Bring forth new rays, and fend them down te 
earth 


Which die 20 faſt : leſt ſome fond fools believe, 


1 hat theſe are free from fate, that theſe muſt live. 
Ev'n ſtrongeſt towns and rocks, all feel the rage 
Of pow'rful time: ev'n temples waſte by age: 350 
Nor can the gods themſelves prolong their date, 
Change nature's laws, or get reprieve from fate: 
Ev'n tombs grow old, and waſte, by years o'er« 
thrown, | 

Mens graves before, but now become their own, ' 
How oft the hardeſt ruck diffolves, nor bears 
The ſlrength but of a few, though pow'rful years! 
Now if that rock, for infinite ages paſt, 
»tood fill ſecure, if it was free from waſte; 5 
Why ſhould it fail, why now diſſolve at Jaſt ? 

ally, look round, view that vaſt tract of ſky, 
ln whoſe embrace our earth and waters lie, 361 
Whence all things riſe, to which they all return, 
As ſome difcourſe ; the ſame both womb and urn. 
is ſurely mortal all: for that which breeds 
That which gives birth to other things, or feeds, 
Mult loſe ſome parts ; aud when theſe things de 

ceaſe, | 
lt gets ſome new again, and muſt increaſe. 
But grant the world eternal, grant it knew 

No infancy ; and grant it never new; 
Why then no wars our poets ſongs employ, 
Before the fiege of Thebes, or that of Troy ? 
Why former heroes ſell without a name? 
Why not their battles told by laſting fame? |, 
But 'tis as I declare; and thoughtful man, 
Not long ago, and all the world began : 
And, therefore, arts that lay but rude before, 
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We perfect all the «1d, and find out more. | 
Shipping's improv'd ; we add new oars and wings; 
And muſic now is found, and ſpeaking ftrings. 
Theſe truths, this riſe of things we lately know; 
Great Epicurus liv'd not long ago: 332 
By my aſliſtance yeung philoſophy : 
In Latin words now firſt begins to cry, 

But if you e hink ſucceſſive worlds, the ſame 
They now appear, but earthquakes ſhook the 

frame N 

Or fire deſtroy'd, or floods fwept all away; 
Grant only this, and you the cauſe betray: * 
This ſtrongly proves the world will once decay: 
For what can ſicken thus, can walte and fall, 390 
And perith all, if ſtronger ſtrokes prevail. 
For thus, ſince we can {eel the fame diſeaſe, 
Same harms that other per'ſhing things do ſeize, 
We think that we ſhall die as weil a+ theſe. 

Beſides, whate'er's immortal muſt be fo, 
Becauſe tis ſolid *bove the pow's of blow; 
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| Whoſe parts no wedge divides, which know no | 


And ſuch are ſeeds as [| explain'd before : [pore : 
Or elſe becauſe, like empty ſpace, tis ſuch 399 
As is ſecure from ſtroke, and free from touch: : 
Or elſe, becauſe it can admit no bound, 
"Tis infinite, and knows no place beyond, 
To ich the ſeeds may fink. This makes the all 
Eternal; there's no place where ſeeds may fall, 
And breed confuſion here. No ſpace does lie 
Without the whole to which the parts may . 
And leave the mighty all to waſte and die. 
But now the world's not ſolid, ev'ry maſs 
Contains between the ſeeds ſome empty ſpace : 
Nor is't like void; for thouſand things, if hurl'd 
With mighty force, can ſtrike and break the world. 
Seeds ruſhing on, may bear ſome parts away, 412 
Like vi'lent ſtreams, and ſo the world decay. 
Beſides, there's ſpace beyond, to which the tic } 
Of union loos'd, the ſcatter'd parts may fly: 
"Therefore, theſe heav'ns and earth can waſte 

a and die; | 
And, therefore, once began; for what can fail, 
And waſte : o'er what the ſtrokes of fate prevail, 
Muſt be unable to endure the rage 
Of infinite paſt time, and pow'r of age. 
But, laſtly ; fince th' elements at jars, 
Still fight, are ſtill engag'd in civil wars, 
Cannot their battles ceaſe, their wars be done, 
And all the other parts ſubmit to one ? 
The fire prevail, and with deſtruQtive beams 
Dry feas, the thirſty ſun drink up the ſtreams ? 
Which now he ſeems to try, but all in vain; 
For rivers ſtill bring new ſupplies amain ; 
So faſt, ſo great, as if delign'd to raiſe 
A flood, and o'er the centre ſpread the ſeas; 430 
But that's in vain; the waters ſtill decay, 
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The winds bruſh off and bear ſome parts away; 
The ſun drinks ſome; the ſtars take ſome for food, 
And feem to threaten more a drought than flood. 
Thus they {till fight, with equal force maintain 
The war; now conquer, and now yield again. 
Yet fire, as ſtories go, did once prevail, 
And once the water too was ſpread o'er all. 
The fire prevail'd, when the ſun's furious horſe, 
Diſdaining Phaëton's young feeble force, 469 
Ran through the ſky in an unuſual courſe; 
And, falling near the earth, burnt all below, 
Till angry Jove did dreadful thunder throw, [ 
Aud quench'd the hot-brain'd fiery youth in Po. 
But Phoebus gather'd up the ſcatter'd ray, 
And brought to heav'n again the falling day. 
The horſes too that ran through heav'n's wide 
lain, 
He ©. and harneſs d to the coach again 
They ever ſince, in due obedience, drew 449 
The flaming car. This Greece reports as true, 
Vet tis abſurd: but all may yield to flame, 
If great ſupplies of rapid matters came 
From the vaſt mals : for then thoſe ſeeds muſt fail, 
And fink again, or fire muſt ruin all. [ſtand 
Seas once prevail'd, nor could the towns with- 
The raging waves: they ſpread o'er all the land. 
But when the num'rous ſeeds, the mighty maſs 
Supply'd, were turg'd from this into another 
place, | 


| Thus ſtars, thus ſeas o'er proper places ſpread, 


And paſs the utmoſt limits of the ſky ; 
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The water ceas'd, and the continual rain: 
And rivers ran within their banks again, 
Now I will ſing, how moving ſeeds were harl'; 
How toſs'd to order, how they fram'd the world: 
How ſun and moon began ; what ſteady force 
Mark'd out their walk ; what makes them keey 
their courſe : 
For ſure unthinking ſeeds did ne' er difpoſe 
Themſelves by counſel, nor their order choſe : 
Nor any compacts made, how each ſhould move, 
But from eternal, through the vacuum ſtrove, 
By their own weight, or by eternal blows, 
All motions try'd, to find the beſt of thoſe, 


9 
All unions too: if, by their various play, N 
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They could compoſe new beings any way: 
Thus long they whirl'd, moſt ſorts of motion pal, 
In ſuch convenient order, whence began 

The fea, the heav'n, and earth, and beaſts, and 
But yet no glitt'ring ſun, no twinkling ſtar, 

No heav'n, no roaring ſea, no earth, no air, 

But a vaſt heap ; and from this mighty maſs 4% 
Each part retir'd, and took its proper place: 
And ſought his like, and fo the frame began: 
From diſagreeing feeds the world did riſe, 

And figure, would not let them all combine, 
And lie together: nor friendly motions join: 


Moſt ſorts of union too, they join'd at laſt 
man: 
Nor any thing like theſe did then appear, 
Agreeing ſeeds combin'd ; each atom ran, 
Becauſe their various motion, weight, and ſize, 
Thus ſkies, and thus the ſun firſt rais'd his head, 
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For firſt the earthly parts, a heavy mals, 490 
And cloſely twin'd, poſſeſs'd the middle place. 
Now as theſe heavy parts combin'd more cloſe, 
Deſcending till, they vex'd with conſtant blows 
The lurking-parts of ſea, of ſtars, and ſkies, 
And ſun ; and ſqueez'd them out, and made them 

riſe ; 
Becauſe thoſe ſeeds are ſubtle, more refin'd, 
And round, and ſmooth, and of a leſſer kind 
Than thoſe of earth ; and ſo can freely pals 
The ſubtle pores of the deſcending maſs. 
And thus the parts of heav'n did firſt retire, 5 
And bore up with them num'rous ſeeds of fire: 
As when the ſun begins his early race, 
And views the joyful earth with bluſhing face, 
And quaffs the pearly dews, ſpread o'er the 
graſs; 
From earth he draws ſome miſts with buſy beams 
From wand'ring waters ſome, and running 
ſtreams : ; [ high, 
Theſe thin, theſe ſubtle miſts, when rais'd on 
And join'd above, ſpread clouds o'er all the ſky: 
Juſt ſo the parts of heav'n did upward move, 
The ſubtle ether, thus combin'd above : 
And vaſtly wide, and ſpread o'er ev'ry place, 
Contains the reſt within her kind embrace: 
Thus heav'n: then roſe the moon, and ſtars, and 
ſun; 
Which through the ſky with conſtant motions run: 
Becauſe their ſeeds were all too light to lic 
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In earth, nor light enough to riſe on high, 
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But, plac'd between them both, the midſt con- 
troul, 
Cain, but moying portions of the whole: 
Ju? a» in man, ſome parts reſuſe to ceaſe 
From mo ion, ſome {till lie diſſolv'd in eaſe. 
Thele things cetir'd, the heavier parts of 74 
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Sunk farther down, and made an eaſy way 

For flowing ſtreams, and caverns for the ſea, 

And as by conſtant blows, the vig'rous ſun 

Did ſtrike the upper parts, and preſs them down, 

More moiſture roſe; and then did ſtreams increaſe : 

More parts were ſtill ſqueez'd out, and ſwell'd 
the ſeas: 

More ether then, of air more parts did riſe, 530 

And borne on high, there thicken'd into ſkies : 

The mountains rais'd their heads; the humble 
field 

Sunk low ; the ſtubborn tones refus'd to yield; 

The rocks did proudly ſtill their height maintain, 

Nor could all fink into an equal plain. 

Thus earth at firſt was fram'd ; and thus did fall 

The loweſt, as the ſediment of all. 

Thence ſeas, thence air, thence ether, ev'ry 

mals, 

Diſtinct from others, took its proper place; 

All fluids and all differently light, 539 

And therefore reach'd the leſs, or greater height. 

Then liquid ether did the fartheſt rear, 

And lies on ſofteſt beds of yielding air: 

But yet its parts ne'er mix, whilſt winds did blow, 

And rapid ſtorms diſturb all here below, 

They undiſturb'd move round the ſteady pole; 

And fun, and ſtars, with conſtant motion roll: 

For that by conſtant turns the ſky may move, 

The conſtant motions of the waters prove. 

This thing the mighty maſs, the ocean ſhows ; 

For that, at ſettled hours, ſtill ebbs and flows. 550 

Now learn what moves the ſtars, what mighty 

force [ courſe, 

Does drive them on; what laws confine their 

Firſt, If the orb is mov d, and whirls, and draws 

The fun about ; then this may be the cauſe : 

Vaſt tracts of air the diſtant ſkies do bound, 

And with a cloſe embrace encircle round ; 

The upper part of that drives down the ſkies 

From eaſt to weſt ; the under makes them riſe; 

And fo the whirl's perform'd. Thus oft a flood 

Turns round a wheel, and whirls the weighty 
wood. 560 

Or elſe the orbs may lie at reſt above, 

dteady and fix'd, and only ſtars may move; 

Becauſe the fires, confin'd to little ſpace, 

Grow fierce and wild, and ſeck a larger place, 


. And thus through the vaſt heav'n begin their 


race. 
Or elſe external air, or (ſubtle wind 
May whirl them round: Or they may move to 
find x 
Their nouriſhment; and run where food invites, 
And kindly calls their greedy appetites. 56g 


For true, what ſingle force makes ſtars to riſe 
And ſet ; what governs theſe our lingle ſkies 
nn hard to tell 

And therefore I, how ſtars may move, propoſe 
4 thouſand ways, and numerous as thole ; 
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And what may whirl the ſun, and pale-fac'd 


moon, 
In all the worlds 3 but cannot fix on one, 
Although but one rules here; but which that is 
"Tis hard to point; it may be that or this, 

And that the heavy parts ſhould end their race, 
And reſt : and earth poſſeſs the middle place, 380 
Its weight decay'd; that pow'r did weaker grow, 
Becauſe convenient things were plac'd below, 
That roſe with it, to which *tis cloſely join'd, 
By nat'ral ties, 2nd firongeſt bands confin'd : 
And thus it ſoftly reſts, and, hanging there, 
Grows light, nor preſſes down the lower air. 
Juſt as in man the neck the head ſuſtains, 
The feet the whole ; yet not one part comphine | 
Of preſſing weight; neither is vex'd with pains, 
Yet other weights impos'd we ſtraight per 

ceive, 590 

Though lighter ſar, contract our limbs and grieve. 
[Such vaſt import from ſim'lar parts does ſpring, 
When one is aptly join'd t' another thing.] 
So earth was faſhion'd in its proper place: 
Not made, then thruſt into the ſtrange embrace 
Of diff'rent air, but with the world began; 
A certain part of | it, as limbs of man. 

Beſides, the ſhaking earth does often move 


The upper air, diſturbing all above; 


Which could not be, unleſs the ſtrongeſt tic 600 
Did cloſely join the earth, the air, and ſky. 

Thin ſubtle ſouls cauſe cloſely join'd, do prop 
The mighty weight of limbs, and bear it up. 
What raiſe the limbs in leaping, what controul, 
And guide their motion, but the ſubtle ſoul ? 
Which ſhows the weighty force of things refin'd, 
When ty'd to others of a groſſer kind; 

As air to earth, to our groſs limbs the mind. 5 

But farther on, the ſun and moon do bear 
No greater heats, nor figures than appear; 60 
Becauſe that ſpace, through which the rays can 
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The heat can reach our touch, the light our eye: 
Can leſſen nothing, nor contract the frame, 
Nor make the fire appear a milder flame: 
Now ſince the vig'rous rays do freely flow 
As far as us, and viſit all below | 5 
Their fires and figures are the ſame they ſhow : 
Nor greater all, nor leſs. 
And thus the moon, 
Whether with borrow'd rays, or with her own, 
She view the world, carries no larger ſize, 620 
No fiercer flames than thoſe that ſtrike our eyes. 
For objects far remov'd, at diſtance ſeen, 
When too much hind'ring air is plac'd between, 


{ No certain figure ſhow : no eye can trace 


Each line, each figure of the diſtant face: 
Bur ſince the moon preſents a certain ſize, 
A certain ſhape, and figure, to our eyes, 5 
'Tis plain that it appears as great as tis. 

But farther on, ſince all our flames below, 
At diſtance ſeen, 40 various ſizes ſhow : 
Now lower ſink, now raiſe their lofty head, 
And now contracted ſeem, now farther ſpread: 
We may conclude the ſtars, when ſeen from "1 
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Or ſomewhat greater than the figures are, 
Or ſomewhat, though but little, leſs appear. 
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But more, no wonder that ſuch vaſt ſupplics, 
Such ſtreams of rays from this ſmall fun ſhould 
riſe, 

As cheriſh all with heat, and fill the ſkies, 

For we may fancy this the ſpring of fire, 

"Fo which the vapours of th&world retire; 640 
There gather into ſtreams, and thence they fall, 
às from the ſountain's head, and ſpread o'er all. 
Thus have we ſeen a little fountain yield 

Vaſt ſpreading ſtreams, and flow o'er all the field. 

Or elſe the fun might kindle neighb'ring air, 

And raiſe ſurpriſing heat and fervour there. 
F-rchance the air is of convenient frame, 

Aud may be kindled by a little flame 

4s oft in ſtraw and corn fierce flames prevail, 
From one poor falling ſpark, and ſpread o'er 
- all. . 650 
Or elſe the ſun has ſecret ſtorgs of heat, 
Dark, and unſhining ſtores, but vaſtly great; 

And theſe increaſe the warmth, theſe move the 

ſenſe, 


- And theſe united, make the heat intenſe, [ bends, 


How tow'rds both poles the ſun's fix'd journey 
And how the year his crooked walk attends, 
Why from the ſummer's height he ſoon declines, 
And falls to viſit the cold winter ſigns, 

And then returns. And why the nimble moon 
es drive her chariot faſter than the ſun; 660 
And in one month through all the zodiac go, 
While the grave ſun's a year in walking through. 
vor this a thouſand reaſons may be ſhown ; 
Bat yet 'tis hard, nor ſafe, to fix on one. 

Ur firſt, Democritus has found the cauſe 
Perhaps, and rightly ſettled nature's laws; 
Yor thus he ſays Great orbs are whirl'd above, 
Ad by that whirl the lower circles move 

An fo the diſtant orbs that lie below, 669 
r from this ſpring of motion, move but flow, 

: cauſe the pow'r {till leſſens. Thus the ſun 
r out{tripp'd by nimble ſtars, that run 


_ t= higher rounds; much more the lower moon. 


No ſince ſhe's plac'd ſo low, fince weak the 
force, | bo 

due cannot have an equal nimble courſe 

n ſtars; ſo theſe may overtake the moon, 

4 pals beyond her oft'ner than the ſun. 

us ſhe may ſeem to move, her walk appear 

7+.rough all the figns, *cauſe they return to her. 
Beſides, by turns a conſtant ſtream of air, 680 


* fix'd and certain ſeaſons of the year, decline. 


ht ruſh from either part, and make the fun 
* 14 fall from ſummer to the winter ſign; 

© five it up again, and bring the rays 
heat to us, and ſhow us longer days. 

* thus the moon, thus other ſtars may riſe, 
+ fink again into the winter ſkies, 

en by theſe two conſtant ſtreams of air, —— 
* »- clouds in ſtorms two dif” rent ways do move, 
Dor lower oppoſite to thoſe above. 690 
dt wonder then the ſun with vig'rous beams, 


Lars are driven by two conſtant ſtreams ? 


day may end, and tumble down the weſt, 
A U1-cpy night fly lowly up the eaſt; 
L +-f- the ſun having now perform'd his round, 


£:.4.:5:ch'd with weary flames the utmoſt bound 


Through 
| U 
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Weary'd and blunted all the tedious day 
By hind'ring air, and thus the flames decay. 
Or elſe that conſtant force might make it move 0 
Below the earth, which whirl'd it round above, 
And fo the conſtant morning ſtill may riſe, 
And with pale fires look through the lower ſkies; 
Becauſe the ſun rolls round with conſtant ray, 
And, riſing upwards, ſhows approaching day ; 
Or elſe becauſe the fires, diſſolv'd at night, 
There join again, and ſcatter vig'rous light, 
Thus when the morning ſun begins to riſe, 
Its flames lie ſcatter'd o'er the eaſtern ſkies, 
Then gather to a ball: And this we view 716 
From Ida's top; this fame reports as true, 
Nor is it ſtrange that common ſeeds of fire 
Should to the eaſtern quarter ſtill retire, 
Still ev'ry day return, and make a ſun; 
Becauſe a thouſand other things are done [ 
At ſet, and conſtant times, and then alone, 
Thus trees, at certain times, thus ſhrubs do ſhoot 
At certain times, and bud, and bear their fruit. 
Thus teeth in boys begin, and thus they fall; 
Thus beards in youth; at certain ſeaſons all: 720 
Thus thunder, ſnow, and ſtorms, and winds appear 
At fix'd and certain ſeaſons of the year. 
As things firſt happen'd, they continue on ; 


Of finite heav'n, he there puts out the ray, 2 


The courſe that chance firſt gave them, fill they 


run. 

The days may longer grow, and vig'rous light 
Unwillingly give place to drowſy night; 
And ſometimes ſleepy night may longer ſtay, 
And ſlowly wake before approaching day: 
Becauſe the fun might walk the conſtant rounds 
In crooked paths, and in uneven bounds; 73 
Nor into equal parts the globe divide, 


"Now longer here, and now on th' other ſide, 


Until it comes, and warms with neighb'ring rays 
The line, and meaſures equal nights and days, 
The line lies juſt between the north and fouth, 
And leaves an equal diſtance unto both, 

Becauſe the zodiac is oblique, — 

Through which the ſun his yearly walk does go, 


| And views obliquely all the world below; 
Thus teach aſtronomers; and this confels'd 740 
A fair opinion: probable at leaſt. 


Or elſe the air is thick, 2nd ſtops the ray, 
Nor gives the ſun a free and eaſy way. 
And thi» prolongs the tedious winter night, 
The darkneſe Qowly yields to ling'ring light. 
Or eiſc at certain ſeaſons of the year, 
The flames meet flowly in the eaſtern air, 
And frame the ſun, and make the day appear. 
But more : the moon may ſhine with borrow 
rays, | 
Her rl light increaſing with the day's, 750 
As ſhe the farther from the fun retires, 
And with full face receives his ſcorching fires : 
When full, oppos'd, ſhe, climbing up the eaſt, 
Views him below fall headlong down the welt. 
And ſo her light decreaſe as ſhe goes on 
diff'rent figns, approaching near tht 
ſun. 
And thus the phaſes are explain'd by all 
That think her ſhape is round, the moon à ball, 
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] And place her circling orb below the reſt ; Or if the moon ſhines with a nat'ral ray, 

> A fair opinion, probable at leaſt. 760 | As through infectious air ſhe cuts her way, f 

) Though proper light the moon's pale face | Why may not ſhe grow ſick, her flames decay? 

* ſhould fill, on £27 Since I've the motions taught of ſtars above, 
Yet it might ſhow the diff'rent phaſes till : How ſun, and moon, and by what cauſe they 
Becauſe, as that bright body rolls above, move ; 

s Another dark, unſeen, thick thing might move And how, eclips'd, they loſe their gaudy light, 
Beneath, and ſtop the rays, divert the ſtreams And ſpread o'er all an unexpected night, 
Of falling light, and turn away the beams. As if they wink'd, and then with open eyes 


Roll'd round its axle, may affect the ſight Now let's deſcend again to new-born earth, 830 
With diff 'rent phaſes, and ſhow various light. And find to what the gave the ſooneſt birth: 
Now turn that half, which the fall light adorns, What fort of beings, which of all the kinds 

0 A quarter now, now dwindle into horns. 771 | She firſt durſt venture to the faithicſs winds. 
And this the latter Babylonian ſect | She, firſt of all, green herbs, and flow'rs did 


Or elſe. it like a ball, half dark, half bright, * View'd all again, and clear'd the lower ſkies. 


Aſſerts, and the Chaldean ſchemes reject: yield, 
As if it could not either way be done, And ſpread a gawdy green o'er all the field. 
But powerful reaſons fix'd our choice on one. And next the tree, with ſpreading branches, ſhoots, 
| But why the moons a monthly round purſue ? | But cloſely fix'd, and beund with Ready roots. 
Why one ſo long, not. ev'ry day a new ? As briſtles, hairs, and plumes are firſt defign'd 
t Why are they tram'd, endure, and always ceaſe O'er limbs of beaſts, and o'er the winged kind; 
At this ſer time? The cauſe is told with caſe ; So new-born earth with herbs and trees began, 840 
Since other things at certain times appear, #780 | And then by various ways bore beaſt and man: 
20 And only then: Thus feafons of the year. For Heav'n, 'tis certain, did not faſhion all; 
ear Firſt, Spring, and Venns' kindeſt pow'rs inſpire Then let the various creatures downwards fall : 
boſt wiſhes, melting thoughts, and gay delire Nor ſeas produce an earthly animal. 
And warm Favonius fans th' amorous fire; And therefore parent earth does juſtly bear 
Wy Then mother Flora, to prepare the way, The name of mother, ſince all roſe from her. 
Makes all the field look glorious, green, and gay; | She now bears auimals, when ſoft'ning dew 
ht And freely ſcatters with a bounceous hand Deſcends ; when fun ſends heat, ſhe bears a thou- 
Her ſweeteſt, faireſt flowers o'er the land: | ſand new. 
Next heat, and duſty Harveſt take the place, Then who can wonder now, that then ſhe bore 
And ſoft Eteſia's fan the ſun-burnt face, 790 | Far ſtronger, bulky animals, and more, 850 
ds Then ſweaty Autumn treads the noble vine, When both were young, when both in nature's 
230 And flowing bunches give immortal wine. pride; | 
Next roars the ſirong-lung'd ſouthern blaſt, and | A Juſty bridegroom he, and ſhe a buxom bride? 
brings Firſt, of all animals, in teeming ſpring, 
re The infant thunder on his dreadful wings. The feather'd kind pecp'd forth, and clapp'd their 
Then cold purſues, the north (everely blows, wing : 
* And drives before it chilling froſts, and ſnows. As even nuw our tender inſeQs ſtrive 


And next deep Winter creeps, gray, wrinkled, old, To break their bags, get forth, and eat and live. 
His teeth all ſhatter, limbs all ſhake with cold : Next beaſts, and thoughttul man receiv'd their 


g0, Therefore no wonder ſure the moon ſhould riſe birth; 
At certain times, and that again ſhe dies Roo For then much vital heat in mother earth, 
740 At certain times; fince thouſand things are ſhown | Much moiſture lay: And where fit place was 
At tix'd and conſtant times, and then alone. found, [ground 
Eclipſes may be folv'd a thouſand ways; There wombs were form'd, and faſten'd to t * 


For if the moon can ſtop deſcending rays In theſe, the yet imperfc& embryos lay, 961 
By thruſting her dark f:'f herween, and fo | Fhrough theſe, when grown mature, they forc'd 
a bring ſudden ſhade, and nipht on all beloẽc; their way, 5 day: 
Then give me reafons why there cannot be Broke forth from night, and ſaw the cheectul 
{ Another thing, too dark for us to ice, { Then nature faſhion'd for the infant's uſe | 
1 And fit to ſtop the rays as well as ſhe ? Small breaſts in earth, and fi;Vd with miiky juice: 


row 4 Or, why the circling ſun, in paſling by 810 Such as in womens brealls ſhe now provides 

Some venomous places of the neighbouring wr For ſuture-infants ; thither nature guides 
950 May not grow ſick, and pale, and a\moſt die? The chiefeſt parts of food, and there they meet 

Thoſe paſt, grow well, regaiu his former light? | Fit ferment, there they grow both white and 

es: Thus lometimes make us day, and ſometimes ſweet : | 

it, night, Earth gave the infants food; thin miſts were 

eſt. And whilſt the moon their monthly courſes run, ſpread | 870 
Wirnin the reach of earth's dark ſhadowing cone, | For clothes; the graſſy meadows gave a bed. 

ir the U then revengeful earth can (top the light, The earth, when new, produc'd no raging cold, 
If ſhe can hide the lick'niug moon in night; No heats, nor ſtorms: Iheſe grew, as ſhe grew old, 


Why cann t other things divert the ſtreams, 819 | ſherelore our parent earth deſerves to bear 
ball, The failivg ſtreams of light, and ſtop the beams ? | The name of mother, ſince all roſe from her, 
Tzaxs, II. | Mm 
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Thus for a certain time mankind ſhe bore, roar, 
And beaſts, that ſhake the wood with dreadful 
And various kinds of birds; and as they flew, | 
The ſun, with curious ſkill, the figures drew 879 
On all their plumes : he well the art might know 
He us'd to paint the ſame on his fair bow, 

But weary'd now, and tir'd by length of time, 
The earth grows old, and weak, as women paſt 

their prime. . 

Time changes all; and as with ſwiſteſt wings 

He paſſes forward on. he quickly brings 0 
A diff rent face, a diff*rent ſight of things: 

And nature alters: this grows weak, this ſtrong, 
This dies, this newly made, is firm and young: 
Thus alt'ring age leads on the world to fate; 
The earth is diff rent from her former ſtate; 890 
And what in former times with eale ſhe bore, 
Grown feeble now, and weak, ſhe bears no more, 
And now does that ſhe could not do before. 
| Beſides, the earth produc'd a num'rous train 
Of monſters : Thoſe her labour vrrought in vain : 
Same without hands, or feet, or mouth, or eyes; 
Some ſhapeleſs lumps, nature's abſurdities; 

Dull, moveleſs things, and deſtitute of food, 
Which could not fly the bad, nor chooſe the good. 
A thouſand ſuch in vain aroſe from earth; goo 
For nature, frig|:ted at the ugly birth, 

Their ſtrength, and life to narrow bounds confin'd ; 
Deny d them food, or to increafe their kind: 

For that one pow'r a thouſand things requires; 
Almoſt as many as Fs own defires : | 
There muſt be food, and feed, and organs fit 

For flowing ſeed, whilſt all the happy night { 
The body lies diſſolv'd in ſoft delight; 

That male and female may their pow'rs employ, 
They muſt have organs fit for mutual joy. 90 

But more: theſe years muſt num'rous kinds 
deface ; . 

. They could not all preſerve their feeble race: 
For thoſe we ſee remain, and bear their young, 
Craft, ſtrength, or ſwiſtnets, has preſerv'd fo long. 
Many their profit, and their uſe commend; 
Thoſe ſpecies man preſcrves, kind man deſends. 
Wild bcaſts, and lious race, their native rage 
Preſerves ſecure through all devouring age. 
Swiftneſs preſer ves the deer, and craſt the fox, N 
The vig'lant, faithful dog, the horſe, the ox, 

We men deſend; we keep the tender flocks. 
They ſhun wild beaſts, they fly the dreadful 
wood: 8 
They ſeek for peace, and much, and eaſy ſood; 
Gotten without their toil: and this we give 

For the vaſt profits we from them receive. 

But thoſe to whom their nature gave no force, 
No courage, ſtrength, nor ſwiftneſs to the courſe ; 
Whom neither profit could, nor uſe commend, 
"Thoſe man refus'd to ſeed, or to defend: 929 
Thus, doom'd by chance, they liv'd ac eaſy prey 
To all, and thus their kinds did ſoon decay. 

But never centaurs; theſe were never known ; 
That two ſuch netures ſhould combine in ane, 
Such Cilagrecing pw, ers abſurd and vain: 

Plain nonſenſe ! Theſe are creatures of the brain 2 
A fool knows this: For tures olt enjoy 
Bull growth at three years old; not fo a boy; 
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He ſcarce forgets his teat, and oft at reſt, 
As dreams preſent, he ſeeks his nurſe's breaſt : 
Then, when the horſe grows old, his limbs de- 
cay, | 945 
And loolen'd life begins to fly away: [growth, 
The boy grows ſtrong, he feels the pride of 
A ſturdy, vig'rous, gay, and bearded youth: 
Leſt you ſhould think ſuch monſters apt to grow, 
A thoughtful man above, a horſe below. 
Or Scyllas, whom a num'rous train entwines 
Of half ſea-dogs, and barks above their lions: 
Or ſach that live, nor grow an equal time, 
And which at equal years not reach their prime; 
Whom equal years not fill with youthful rage, 
Nor loſe their ſtrength again at equal age; 951 
Whom neither the ſame kinds of beauty fire, 
Nor raiſe ſoft thoughts, gay wiſhes, warm deſire; 
Or thoſe that ſcek and live by diff 'rent food. 
Thus hemlock kills a man, for goats 'tis good. 
Beſides, fince flames will ſcorch the lion's breaſt, 
And burn as well as any other beaſt ; 
How could chimeras riſe, or how contain 
Three kinds; a lion's head, a ſerpent's train, 
A goat, the middle of the fancy'd frame, 960 
And ſtill with ſcorching noſtrils breathing flame? 
Then he who thinks that new-made heav'n and 


Did give to ſuch prodigious monſters birth, (earth 


Yet brings no cauſe to prove the fancy true, 

But ſtill relies on the poor ſhift, twas new 

May fancy too that ſtreams enrich'd the ſeas, 

With golden waves, that jewels grew on trees : 

That man of ſuch vaſt force and limbs did riſe, 

That he could ſtride the ocean, whirl the ſkies; 

Or any thing mad fancy can de viſe. 970 

For though much ſeed lay hid when thoughtful 

man 

And all the various kinds of beaſts began ; 

Yet nothing proves, that thing« of diff rent kind, 

{hat diſagreeing natures ſhould be join'd ; 

Since now the graſs and trees, and all that grows 

And ſprings from earth, are never join'd like thoſe; 

But each ariſicy from its proper cauſe 

Remoins diſtinct, aud follows nature's laws. 

Then man was hard, as hard as parent-ſtones; 

And built on bigger, and on firmer bones. 980 

The nerves that joiu'd their limbs were firm and 
ſtrong; 

Their life was healthy, and their age was long: 

Returning years ſtill ſaw them in their prime: 

They weary'd even the wings of meas'ring time: 

Na colds, nor heats, no ſtrung diſeaſes wait, 

And tell ſad news of coming haſty fate ; 

Nature not yet grew weak, nor yct began 

To ſhrink into an inch, the larger ſpan. 

Like beaſts they lay in ev'ry wood and cave, 

Gath'ring the eaſy food that nature gave: 990 

No impious pleughman yet had learn'd to tear 

His parent's bowels with his crooked ſhare; 

None planted fruitful trees, none drefs'd the vine, 

None prun'd decaying boughs, none preſs'd the 
wine; 

Contented they with the poor eaſy ſtore, ( mere: 

That fun and carth beltow'sd, they wiſh'd uo 

Soft acorns were their firſt and chieleſt food, 

And thoſe red apples that adorn the wood. 
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More num'rous then, beſides a thouſand more, 
Which all ſupply'd poor man with ample fore. 
When thirſty, then did purling ſtreams invite 
To ſatisfy their eager appetite : T0033 
As now in murmurs loud the headlong floods, 
Invite the thirſty creatures of the woods : : 
And then by night they took their reſt in caves, 
Where little ſtreams roll on with ſilent waves; 
They bubble through the ſtones, and ſoftly creep, 
As fearful to diſturb the nymphs that fleep : 
The moſs, ſpread o'er the marbles, ſeems to 
weep. 1010 
Whilſt other ſtreams no narrow bounds contain, 


And make pale winter bluſh; ſuch nature ore 


They break ſuch banks, and ſpread o'er all the plain. 


They knew no uſe of fire to dreſs their food ; 
No clothes, but wander'd naked in the wood : 
They liv'd to ſhady groves and caves conſin'd, 
Mere ſhelter from the cold, the heat, and wind. 

No fix'd ſociety, no ſteady laws; 

No public good was ſought, no common cauſe, 

But all at war, each rang'd and ſought his food, 

By nature taught to ſeek his private good. 1920 
Then to renew frail man's decaying race, 

Or mutual luſt did prompt them to embrace; 

Or elſe the greater vigour of the male, 

Or ſome few treach'rous preſents did prevail; 

Some acorns, apples ſome, ſome pears beſtow ; 

Ihe thing the ſame, the price was leſs than now. 

Then ſtrong, and ſwift, they did the beaſts pur- 


ſue; 


Their arms were {tones and clubs ; and ſome they 


ſlew. 
And ſome they fled : from thoſe they fear'd to ſight 
They ran, and ow'd their ſafety to their flight. 
When drowſy night came on, they naked lay, 1031 
Spread o“ er the ground like bears, and roughas they: 
Their leep was found, they wak'd not all the 
night, [fright, 
Nor wander'd here and there whilſt ſhades at- 
Nor view'd the caſt with longing eyes for light: 
But all diſſolv'd in ſweeteſt Numbers lay, 
lill.the brigbt ſun aroſe and hroke the day. 
ror ſince they had beheld, e'er ſince their birth, 
The day and night by turns ſpread o'er the earth; 
They never fear'd the ſun ſhould loſe his light, 
And all lie bury'd in eternal night. 1641 
The moſt they dreaded was the furious beaſt ; 
For he, in dead of night did oft moleſt, 5 
And lengthen into death their ſlumb' ring reſt. 
dometimes they left their caves by night and fled, 
Rous'd from their ſofteſt ſleep, all pale, half dead 
Mlle boars and lions came, aud ſeiz d their bed. 
Yet fewer dy'd than now : for fingly then 
Fach caught within the limits of his den, 1049 
Mile the beaſt tore the living. trembling food, 
And revcll'd in full draughts of reeking blood, 
With dreadful cries he fill'd each wood and: cave, 
To fee his limbs go down a living grave. 
Ottiers that 'ſcap'd with life, but wounded, 
groan'd, 
Holding their hands on the corrupting wound, 
While trembling echoes did reſtore the ſound. 
Net K in herbs, and now grown deſperate, 
Va horrid cries they call d on ling ring fate, 
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Till worms increas'd ; and eating through the clay, 
Made paſſage for the ſoul to fly away. o 
But then no armies fell at once, no plain 
Grew red, no rivers ſwell'd with thouſands ſlain: 
None plough'd the floods, none ſhipwreck'd made 
their graves | | 
In ſeas, none drank cold death among the waves, 
But oft the furious occan rag'd in vain : 
No miſchief done, the waves grew mild again : 
No ſhips were found, nor could the treach'rous 
ſmile (toil. 
Of ſmooth-fac'd waves tempt one poor man to 
Then want, now ſurfeits bring a haſty death; 
Our bellies (well fo much they ſtop our breath. 
Then pois'nous herbs, when pluck'd by chance, 
did kill; 1071 
Now poiſon's grown an art, improv'd by ſxill. 
But when they built their huts, when fire began, 


And ſkins of murder'd beaſts gave clothes to man: 


When one to one confin'd in chaſte embrace, 

Enjoy'd ſweet love, and ſaw a num'rous race: 

Then man grew ſoft, the temper of his mind 

Was chang'd from rough to mild, from fierce to 
kind; 

For, us'd to fire, his limbs refus'd to bear 

The piercing ſharpneſs of the open air; 

And luſt enfeebled him; beſides the chi'd, 


1930 


| | Soften'd by parent's love, grew tame and mild. 


Then neighbours, by degrees familiar grown, 

Made leagues and bonds, and each ſecur'd his 
own : 

And then by ſigns and broken words agreed, 
That they would keep, preſerve, defend and feed 
Defenceleſs infants, and the women too, 
As nat'ral pity prompted them to do. 

Though this fix'd not an univerſal peace, 
Yet many kept their faith, and liv'd at caſe; 1090 
Or elſe, almoſt as ſoon as it began, 

The race had ſall'n, this age ne'er ſeen a man. 
Kind nature pow'r of framing ſounds affords 
To man and then convenience taught us words: 

As infants now, for want of words, deviſe 
Expreſſi ve ſigns; they ſpeak with hands and cen 
Vkeir ſpeaking hand the want of words ſupplies. 
All know their pow'rs; they are by nature ſhown: 
I'hus tender calves with naked front will run, 
And fiercely puſh before their horns are grown. 
Y.ung lions ſhowtheir teeth, prepare their paws; 
The bears young cubs unſneath their crooked 
claws, (jaws. 
While yet their nails are young, and ſoft their 
The birds ſtraight uſe their wings, on them rely; 
And ſoon as dangers preſs, they ſirive to fly. 
Beſides, that one the names of things contriv'd, 
And that from him their knowledge all deriv'd, 
Ti; fond to think: for how could that man tell 
The names of things, or liſp a ſyllable, ; 
And not another man do fo as well ? 1110 
Nay more: if others us'd not words as ſoon, 
How was their uſe, and how the profit known? 
Or how could he inſtruct another's mind? 
How make them underſtand what was deſign'd? 
For his being ſingle, neither force nor wit, 
Could conquer many men, nor they ſubmit 
To learn tus words and practiſe what was fit. 
M m 1} 
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How he-perſuade thoſe ſo unfit to hear ? 
Or how could ſavage they with patience bear 
Strange ſounds and words {till rattling in their 

| car. 1120 
But now, ſince organs fit, ſince voice and tongue, 
By nature's giſt beſtow'd, to man belong, 
What wonder is it then that man ſhould frame, 
And give each diff rent thing a diff'rent name? 
Since beaſts themſelves do make a diff* rent noiſe, 
Oppreſs'd by pains and fears, or fill'd with joys 
This plain excnple ſhows : when dogs begin 
To bend their backs, and ſhow their teeth, and 


| grin, ; 
When hollow murmurs ſhow deep rage within; 
Their voice is diff*rent when they bark aloud, 
And with ſtrong roarings fright the trembling 


crowd; ä 1131 
Or when they lick their whelps with tender 
tongue, 


Or when they play, and wanton with their young, 
Now ſeem to bite, but never chop their jaws, 
Now ſpurning, but with tender fearful claws; 
Then flatt'ring, ſoſt and tender is their voice, 
Far diff'rent from that grating, howling noiſe, 
They make when ſhut alone, or creeping low, 
Whine, as they ſtrive to ſhun the coming blow. 
The horſe with diff rent noiſes fills the air, 1 140 
When hot and young, he neighs upon his mare, 
Rous'd by ſtrong love: or when by fierce alarms, 
He ſnorts, and bears his rider on to arms, : 
Thus birds, as hawks, or thoſe that cut the flood, 
Make diff*rent noiſes as they eat their food; 
Or when they fiercely fight ; or when purſue 
The trembling prey: each paſſion has a new. 
Sometimes at change of air they change their 
voice ; [noiſe, 
Thus daws, and otm'nous crows, with various 
Affright the farmers, and fill all the plain, 1150 
Now calling for rough winds, and now {or rain. 
Therefore, ſince beaſts and birds, though dumb, 
| commence 
As various voices as their various ſenſe; 
How caſy was it then for man to frame, 
And give cach diff'rent thing a difl*rent name? 
Now for the riſe of fire : ſwift thunder thrown 
From broken ſulph'rous clouds, firſt brought it 
down. 
For many things take fire when lightning flics, 
An ſulph'rous vapours fill the lower ikics : | 
And trees, when ſhaken by a ſouthern blaſt, x 160 
Grow warm, then hot, and ſo take fire at laſt ; - 
Their branches mingling with a rude embrace, 
Burſt into flames a 
And thus our fires might rife from either cauſe. 
The ſun fGrſt taught them to prepare their meat; 
Becauſe they had obſcrv'd his quick'ning heat, 
Spread o'er the hills and ev'ry ſhady wood, 
Ripen'd the fruits, and made them fit for food. 
Hence various methods they did ill purſue, 
And cha'g'd their former life to take a new. 1170 
The wiler and the wictier left the field ; 
And rowns for ſafety did begin to build; 
By nature, kings. 
Ihen cattle too was ſhar'd, and ſteady bounds 
Mark d out to er'ry man his proper grounds: 
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Each had his proper ſhare, each what was fit, 
According to his beauty, ſtrength, or wit : 
For beauty then and ſtrength had moſt command; 
Thoſe had the greateſt ſhare in beaſts and land; 
But when once gold was found, the pow'rful 
ore 1180 
Saw light, and men gap'd after glitt'ring ſtore; 
Then wit and beauty were eſteem'd no more. 
But wealth enjoy'd their honour, ſeiz d their place, 
The wiſe and beauteous bow to fortune's aſs. 
But if men would live up to reaſon's rules, 
They would not ſerape and cringe to wealthy fool 
For tis the greateſt wealth to live content 
With little: ſuch the greateſt joy reſent ; 
And bounteous fortune till affords ſupply, 
Sufficient for a thriicy luxury. 1199 
But wealth and pow'r men often flrive to gain, 
As that could bring them eaſe; or make a chain 
To fix unſteady fortune: all in vain! - 
For often when they climb the tedious way, 
And pow in reach of top where honours lay; 
Quick ſtrokes fromenvy or from thunder thrown, 
Tumble the bold, aſpiring wretches down, 
They find a grave, who ſtrove to reach a _ 
And thus 'tis better, than proud ſceptres ſway, 
To-live a quiet ſubject and obey. Laco 
Theſe former kings now murder'd, they o'cr- 
thrown, 
The glory of the ſceptre and the crown 
Decreas'd : The diadem, that ſign of ſtate, 
Now wept in drops of blood the wearer's fate; 


Spurn'd by the common feet ; who fear'd ne 


more : 
'Tis ſweet to ſpurn the things we fear'd before, 
Thus monarchy was loſt. 
That ſun once ſet, a thouſand little ſtars 
Gave a dim light to jealoufies and wars: 
While each among the many ſought the throne, 
And thought no head, like his, deſerv'd the 
crown. 1316 
This made them ſeek for laws, this led their choice 
To rulers ; pow'r was giv'n by public voice : 
For men, worn out, and tir'd by conſtant firife, 
At laſt began to wiſh an eaſy life; 
And ſo ſubmitted of their own accord 
To rigid laws, and their clected lord. | 
For when cach ſingle man, led on by rage, 


Grew bloody in revenge, and ſtrove t' engage 
tis enemy, twas an unpleaſant age. £220 


Hence men grew weary of continual wars, 


| Which ſour'd the ſweet of life with conſtant ſcart; 


{ 


Becauſe diſſuſive wrong can ſpread o'er all; 

No ſtate ſecure; nay, oft the wrongs recoil, \ 
With double force on the contrivers fall. 

Nor can thoſe men expect to live at caſe, 


| Who violate the common bond of peace. 


Though now they lie conccal'd fiom man and 

They till muſt fear *twill ſome time come 2. 
road; 

Since ſome diſeas'd, and ſome by night be- 


tray 1230 
The wicked actions they have done by day; 


Though hid in night; ſcarce hell fo deep # 


3 


they. 
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Now ſing, my muſe, for that's my next de- 


ign, 

Why all do bow to ſomewhat as divine ? 

Why ev'ry nation has its proper ſhrine ? 

Why all do temples build, why altars raiſe ? 

And why all ſacrifice on ſacred days? 

How this diffus'd, this laſting fame was ſpread 

Of powr's above? Whence came that awful dread, 

That parent of religion through the rout, 1240 

Which forces them to bow, and grow devout ? 

This is an eaſy taſk : For new-born man, 

Juſt ſprung from earth, when firſt this frame began, 

Divine and glorious forms deſcending came, 

And ſtruck his mind by day, by night the ſame : 

But then increas'd, their working fancies ſhow'd 

Great limbs and ſtrength, and fit to make a god: 

And _ oy thought had ſenſe, becauſe they 
00 


As fancy told, their limbs, and proudly ſpoke ; 
Their words were all majeſtic, as their look. 


Eternal too, becauſe a new ſupply, 1251 
A conſtant ſtream, where'er they turn'd their 
eye, 


Of forms came in, and ſhow'd the deity, 


Nor could they think ſuch mighty things could 


fail, 
Or pow'rful blows on fo much ſtrength prevail, 
And happy toa, becauſe no fear deſtroys, 
Nor dread of ſullen death corrupts their joys. 
Beſides, in dreams they often ſeem'd to do 
A thouſand various thiogs, and wonders ſhow : 
Yet never weary they, but vig'rous ſtill; 1260 
Their ſtrength as much unbounded as their will. 
Beſides, they ſaw the heav'ns in order roll 
Their various motions round the ſteady pole: 
The ſeaſons of the year by conſtant laws 
Run round, but knowiog not the nat'ral cauſe : 
They therefore thought, that gods muſt rule 
above, 
Poor ſhift ! and all at their devotion move. 
In heav'n they plac'd their ſeat, their ſtately 
throne, FE 
For there the ſun, the ſtars, and various moon, 
And day, and night. their conſtant courſes run: 
And hail, and rain, and, through a broken 
cloud, 1 
Swift lightning flies, and thunder roars aloud. 
Unhappy man, who taught, the gods engage 
In theſe; that they are ſubject unto rage : 
A curle to theirs, to ours, and future age 
What grief they brought themſelves, to us what 
fears? | 
To poor poſterity what ſighs, what tears ? 
Alas. what piety? Alas! *Tis none, 
To bend all cover'd to a ſenſeleſs ſtone, 


Lie proſtrate, or to viſit ev'ry ſhrine, 1280 


Or, with ſpread arms, invoke the yow'rs divine 
Pete their temples, while the altar flows 


Witl: blood of beaſts, and we make vows on vows, 


But ſure 'tis piety to view the whole, 
And earch all nature with a quiet toul, 
For when we view the heav'ne, and how the ſun, 
And moon, and ſtars their conſtant courſes run; 
Then doubts, that lay oppreſs'd with other cares, 
Begin to raiſe their head, and bring new fears. 


We doubt: What, are there gods, that rule a- 
ve, 1290 
At whoſe direction the bright ſtars do move? 
For ignorance in cauſes troubles man ; 
And hence we doubt, if e'cr the world began, 
If e'er ſhall end: how long the orbs ſhall roll; 
How long the ſtars ran round their ſteady poie; 
Or if preſerv'd by gods, can ſtand the rage, | 
And pow'rful envy of devouring age. | 
What mind's unſhaken and what ſoul not aw'd, 
And who not thinks the angry gods abroad, | 
Whoſe limbs not ſhrink, when dreadful thunder 
hurl'd 13060 
From broken clouds, ſhakes the affrighted world ? 
What, do not cities, do not nations fear, 
And think their diſmal diſſolution near ? 
Why, do not tyrants then, an4 mighty lords, 
Recal their wicked deeds, and boaſting words, 
And fear, that now revenge is ſurely come ? 
Do they not tremble at approaching doom? 
Beſides, when winds grow high, when ſtorms 
increaſe, 
And ſcatter warlike navies through the ſeas; 
When men, for battle arm'd, muſt now engage 
A ftronger foe, and fight the water's rage; 131 
Does not the trembling gen'ral proſtrate fall, 
And beg a calm o' th' gods, or proſp'rous gale? 
in vain : the ſtorms drive on; no off ring ſaves : 
All, ſhipwreck'd, drink cold death among the 
waves: 
And hence we fancy unſeen pow'rs in things ) 
Whoſe force and will ſuch ſtrange confuſion 
brings, | | 
And ſpurns, and overthrows our greateſt kings. 
Beſides, when earthquakes ſhake this mighty 
ball, 
And tott'ring cities fall, or ſeem to fall; 1320 
What then it men, defenceleſs men, deſpiſe 
Their own weak ſelves, and look with anxious 


eyes | 
For preſent help, and pity from the ſkies? 
What wonder, if they think ſome pow'rs con- 
troul, | 

And gods, with mighty force, do rule the whole? 
But farther; powerful gold firſt rais'd his head, 

And braſs, and ſilver, and ignoble lead, 

When ſhady woods, on loſty mountains grown, 

Felt ſeorching fires ; whether from thunderthrown, 

Or elſe by man's deſign the flames aroſe, 1330 

Who burnt the neighb'ring woods to fright their 


foes: 
Or elſe, delighted all with fruitful grounds, 


They fought more meadows, and eularg d their 
bounds ; | | 

Or, gre=dy to increaſe their ſtore of food, 

And take the beaſts, they fir'd the ſhelt'ring wood: 

For thus men hunted, whilſt no nets were found, 

Nor foreſts trembled at the barking hound; 

Whatever 'twas that gave thele flames their birth, 

Which burnt the taw'ring trces, and ſcorch' d the 
earth, k 

Hot fireams of filver, gold, and lead, and 
daſs 1340 

As natwe gave a hollow proper place, 


| Deſcended down, and form'd a glitt ring maſs. 
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* 


380 
This when * mortals chanc'd to ſpy, 
And the gay colour pleas'd their childiſh eye; 5 
They dug the certain cauſe of miſery. 
And then obſerving. that it ſhow'd the frame, 
Aud figure of the hollow whence it came; [ceive 
They thought, theſe, melted, would with nſs re- 
Whatever ſhapes the artiſt pleas'd to give: 1349 
Or drawn to breadth, or take the keeneſt edge ; 
And ſo the hook be fram'd, or ſubtie wedge, 
Or other inſtruments, all apt. and good 
To cut, or cleave, or ſcrape, or hollow wood ; 
But gold they try'd in vain; the metal broke, 
Or the ſoft edge was turn d at ev ry ſtroke: 
This they contemn'd, the blunted gold deſpis'd, 
And feeble ſilver ; — alone was priz'd. 
But now the feeble, and rhe uſeleſs ore 
Gets all the honour : Brals is priz'd no more. 
Thus time does change the dignity of things: 1360 
For ſome he bears away with ſwiſteſt wings, 
And hurls into contempt ; brings others forth, 
And gets them rew, and flill preſerves thei ir 
worth. 
Whilſt cruelty was-not improv'd by art, 
Ard rage not furniſh'd yet with ſword nor dart ; 
With fiſts, or boughs, or ſtones, the warriors 
fought ; 
Theſe were the only weapons nature taught: 
But when flames burnt the trees, and ſcorch'd the 
ground, 
Then brals appear'd, and iron fit to wound. 
Braſs firſt was us'd, becaufs the foſter ore, 1379 
And earth's cold veins contain'd a greater ſtore : 
Thus braſs did plough, and brazen trumpets 
found, 
Their weapons braſs, and braſs gave ev'ry wound: 
Thus arm'd, they ſtrait invade their neighbours 
| field, 
And take bis beaſts: to arm'd the naked yield: 
At laſt, they, melting down the rigid maſs, 
Meade iron ſwords, and then de'pis'd the braſs, 
They then begen to plough with irun ſhares, 
And iron weapons only ſcrv'd in wars. 
Thus men fir ſt Jearn'd to ride a ſingle horſe : 
And whilſt their- ſteady left hands rul'd the 


courſe, 1380 
Their ſtronger right hands fought : before they 
knew, 


Or brought to wars, a chariot drawn by two; 
Then four were join'd, and then the armed cars, 
And caſtled elephants were brought to wars; 
The Moors firſt taught them to endure the blows, 
And break the ranks, and order of the foes. 
Thus rage invented ſtill pew arms for fight; 
New dreadful weapon» ſtill, and fit to fright ; 
Some train'd the furious bull, and ſome the boar; 
Before the Parthian ranks did lions roar, TI39L 
With armed guides ſent out to ſcour the plain, 
And fright their focs: but theſe deligns were 
vain 2 
Becauſe when hot in fight they fiercely fall 
On either ſide, and, commer foes to all, 
Confus'dly enemies, or friends engage, 
Shakivg their dreadful heads, and fir'd with rage: 
The hocles, frighted with the dreadful roar, 
Ran-v'er the plain, and would obcy no more: 


— — 


Was now confin' d unto the barren hill: 
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The deaſts leap'd on their friends, and tore their 
face, 1400 

Or ſeiz'd behind, and with a rude embrace, 

They bore their wond'ring frighted friends to 
ground; f | 

Whilſt teeth and cruel pavrs did doubly wound. 

The bulls grew wild, and with deſtructive force 

They 2 or trod the men, or gor'd the 

orſe: 


Whole ranks and troops fell by the furious boar; 


Their arms, yet whole, bluſb'd with their maſter's 
gore : 

For though the horſes turn'd, though oft did rear, 

And ſtand aloft, and paw'd the yielding air; 

Yer all in vain they trove to ſhun the wound, 


| Their nerves all cut, they ſtruck the ſhaking 


ground : 1411 
Thus what ſeem'd tame at home, grew wild again, 
And fierce, when ſcouring o'er the warlike plain: 
Their rage was fir d by tumult, wounds, and 
noiſe, 
Refus'd to hear their former waſter's voice, 
But fled, much miſchief done, as furious bulls, 
When the weak axe deſcends, nor breaks their 
ulls; 


| They ſtart, aud fright the prieſt, and bell'wing 


loud, 

Run frautic round, and gore the pious crowd, 
'T'is ſafer far to fay that this was done 1420 
In ſome of all the worlds, than fix on one: 
Yet I can ſcarce believe but that they knew, 
Before their ſad experience prov'd it true, 
The ills of theſe ; but tha: the weaker ſide 
The various methods of confuſion try'd, 
Nor hoping to ſubdue, but bring fierce woes 
And grief, and pain upon the ſtronger foes. 

But more : The garments, by the ancients worn, 
Were ſew'd with tender twigs, or pinn'd with 


thorn, 
Before they l:arn'd to weave: the wheel, the 
round ; 1430 


Whilſt rigid iron lay within the ground, 
Were all unknown; thoſe things did firſt begin 
When that appear'd; and men learn'd firſt to 
ſpin : 
Becauſe the wits of men are finer ſar, 
And fitter to invent than womens are; 
Till la»gh'd and jeer'd at by the ruder ſwains, 
They taught the women, and manur'd the 
lains, 
And harden'd all their limbs with rougher pains. 
Nature firſt taught them how to plant and 
ſow, 1439 
For they obſerv'd that falling ſeeds did grow; 
They ſaw them fix'd, and bound to ſteady roots, 
Then riſe, and ſpread, and promiſe noble fruits ; 
Then ſome began to graſt; and till the field, 
And found the trees a better burden yield, 
When dreis'd with care, and in a richer ſoil ; 
The fruits increas'd, and did-reward their toil : 
They forc'd the cumb'ring wood to narrow 
bounds; 
Enlarging {till their corn, and paſture grounds: 
The tyrant- wood, that all the plains did fill, 
1455 
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And left the vales to olive, corn, and vine, 

Through which ſmooth ſtreams ia fair meanders 
twine; : 

Now kiſs the tender roots with wanton play, 

Now flow again, enriching all their way ; 

Such beautcous pride did all the vallies ſhow, 

80 taking pretty as our gardens now, 

Where fruitful trees in decent order grow. 

Through all the woods they heard the charm- 

ing no iſe 


Of chirping birds; and try'd to frame their voice, 


And imitate : The birds iuſtructed man, 1460 
And taught them ſongs, before their art began: 
And while ſoft ev' ning gales blew o'er the plains, 
And ſhook the ſounding reeds, they taught the 

ſwains : ' 
And thus he pipe was fram'd, and tuncful reed 
And whilſt the tender Rocks ſecurely feed, 


The hermleis ſhepherds tun'd the pipes to love, 


And Amaryilis ſounds in ev'ry grove. 

Thus time, and thus ſagacious men produce 

A thouland things, or for delight, or uſe. 

Theſe charm'd the ſwains, and theſe were wont 
to pleaſe 1470 

When feaſts were done; for then all ſeek for eaſe : 

Then underneath a loving myrtle's ſhade, 

Cloſe by a purling ftrcam ſep:nely laid, 

When ſpring with gaudy flow'rs the earth has 

| ſpread, 

And ſweeteſt roſes grow around their head; 

Envy'd by wealth and pow'r, with ſmall expence, 

They oft enjoy'd the vaſt delight of ſenſe ; 

Then laughing, merry jeſts, and country play, 

And tales began ; as, once upon a day ! 

Then pleaſant ſongs they ſung, and wanton grown, 

Each pluck'd and bound his flow'rs, and made a 
crown, 1481 


And with uneven ſteps they danc'd around; 


Their heavy leapsftill ſhook the trembling ground: 

While all the idle crowd, that flock'd to view, 

Laugh much, becauſe the tricks ſeem ſtrange and 
new: : 

And thus they paſs'd the day in gay delight; 

And watch'd and fed their tender flocks by night. 

No need of fleep : that want the ſongs ſupply : 

The noiſe chas'd Morpheus from their willing 
eye. 

Theſe now our wantons uſe; with toil and 

pain, 1490 

They learn to dance in meaſure: all in vain: 

For theſe can *-ap no joy, no more content, 

Than what thoſe earth · born ſwains did firſt reſent. 

For while we know no better, but poſſeſs 

A preſent good, it does extremely pleaſe ; 


The later good our various thoughts employs; 
And we contemn the guſt of former joys. 


| Thus mas deſpis'd their ancient eafy food, 


Their acorns, and their apples of tue wood: 
When clothes were found, and other cov'rings 
ſpread, 1500 
hey ſcorn'd their ſkins of beaſts, and graſſy b 
The ſkins of beaſts; which ſure the fuſt that 
found, 
Not long enjoy'd, but by a treach'raus wound 
He fell: ſo highly then, the now deſpis'd, 
Contemn'd, neglected ſkins of beaſts were priz'd. 
Thus men did fight for ſkins : Thoſe rais'd their 
cares; N 
But gold and purple now are cauſe f wars: 
The fault is ours; for they could © ly ond 
Thoſe ſkins, as clothes againſt the cold and wind: 
Bur now what harm, if none go proudly creſt 
In cloth of gold, or an embroider'd veſt: 151% 
Since meaner garments yield as much defence y 
*'Gainſt wind and cold, as much preſerve the 
711 * | 
Then wretched man's endeavours are in vain 
They fruitleſsly conſume their years in pain, 
Not knowing how to uſe, or how to meaſure 
Their boundleſs with, nor height of real plea. 
- . ſure; 
This drives them on into a ſea of cares, 
And the deſtructive rage, and forms of wars. 
The ſun, till running round his yearly 
race, 1520 
Show'd all the ſeaſons turn'd by conſtant cauſe, 
By certain order rul'd, and ſteady laws: 
Some liv'd in caſtles then, ſome built a town, 
And land divided, each enjoy'd bis own; 
Then mighty ſhips, driv'n by the lab'ring 
2 wind, 
Flew o'er the ſeas, and diſtant nations join'd ; 
Whilſt leagues and bonds the neighb' ring towrs 
combin'd: 
Then letters found; and the poetic rege 
Firit told the noble actions of the age: 
But all beyond lies hid in diſmal night, 1530 
And only ſeen by ſearching reaſon's light. 
Thus ſhips, thus clothes, thus wine, and oil 
began ; | 
And towns, the comforts and ſupport of man; 
But better'd all, to due perfection brought 
By ſearching wits, from long expericnce taught. 
1hrs time, and thus ſagacious men produce 
A thouſand things, or for delight, or uſe : 
For one thing knowd does vig'rous light im- 


part 
For farther ſearch, and leads to height or art. 
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Loczrrios begins this book with the praiſe of | ſays he, his divine diſcoveries have been more 

Epicurus, and not only makes him equal to the | beneficial to mankind, than the inventions of 

gods, but even proclaims him, a god; tecauſe, | Ceres, or of Bacchus, or than the many glorious 
| | Mm ii) 
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exploits of Hercules : \ fince men might have lived | Nec qui pampineis victor juga flectit habenis; 


happily enough without them. But true wiſdom, 
which Epicurus firſt diſcovered and taught, is of 
the greateſt utility to mankind, becauſe it chaſes 
away all uncaſineſs from the mind, and inſtructs 
us aright in the nature of all things, and con- 
cerning the immortal gods. 

Ver. 19. Lactantius, lib iii. cap. 14. © de ſalſa 
ſapientia;” and many others, pretend from this 
expreſſion of Lucretius, that he did not mean 
Fpicurus, but one of the more ancient philoſo- 


phers, as Pythagoras, or Socrates, or Thales, or 


ſome other of the ſeven ſages : But they are evi- 
dently miſtaken, as appears by verſe ſixty of this 
book, where he ſays, 


Cujus ego ingreſſus veſtigia—— 


His ſteps I trace 


And Cicero certainly had his thoughts on this 
paſſage, when in Tuſcul 4. he ſays: © Q 
- quidem cogitans ſolco ſzpe mirari nonnullorum 
inſolentium philoſophorum, qui Nature cogni- 
tionem admirantur, cjuſque inventori et principi 
gratias exultantes agunt, eumque vencrautur ut 
Deum; liberatos enim ſe per eos dicunt graviſſi- 
mis Dominis. * When reflect on theſe things, 
I often wonder at the inſolence of ſome philo- 
ſophers who admire the knowledge of nature, and 
give thanks with tranſport of mind to the in- 
ventor and firſt author of natural philoſophy ; 
owning that he has delivered them from moſt ty- 
rannous lords. Thus our grateful poet confeſics 
to whom he owes his knowledge in the Nature 
of Things: And indeed, if Epicurus did deliver 


the minds of men from cares, and fears, and ſu- 


perſtition, he juſtly deſerved to be revered pre- 
ferably to any of the heathen gods. 'The words 
of this paſſage run thus in the original, 


Qui primus vitæ rationem invenit eam, quæ 
Nune appellatur ſapientia 


For wiſdom was the name which the Epicureans, 
who were a fort of men not burdened with too 
much modeſty, gave only to their own philolophy. 
Hort. lib i. Od. 33. 


Parcus Deorum cultor, et infrequens 
Inſavientis dum ſapientiæ 
Con ſultos erro 


But he other ohlofophets were content to call 
their docti int by the name of the love of wiſdom : 

for fo the word philoſophy ſigniſics. 
Ver. 15. The fon of Jupiter and Semele He 
is ſaid to have been the ſirſt that planted vines, 
and made wine of the grapes: For which reaſon 
the pocts made him the god of wine: He travel- 
led over the whole carth, conquered the Indies, 
and was the firſt why tiiumphed, which he aid, 
riding upon an elephant, The chief badges and 
_ emblen:s of his power were tygers and the thyr- 
ſus: The rygers were harnafled to his car; and 
thus he, was wont to be carried about, 
Eneid. vi. v. 804. 


5 


Virg. 


— A 


Liber, agens celſo Niſæ de vertici tigres. 


Nor Bacchus, turning from his Indian war, 
By tygers drawn, triumphant in his car, 
From Niſa's top deſcending to the = 
With curling vines around his purple reins. 


The thyrſus, was a ſpear or javelin, wrapped 
about with vine branches and ivy; whole point 
ended in the ſhape of a cone: Bacchus, and the 
mad drunken women, his compauions, who were 
called Bact hz, always carried a thyrſus in their 
hands: Moreover, Lucretius in this place, call: 
Bacchus by the name of Liber: 


Namque Ceres fertur fruges, Liberque liquoris 
Vitigeni laticem mortalibus inſtituiſſe. 


Virg. Georg. i. v. 5. 


Vos, O clariſſima mundi 

Lumina, labentem cœlo quæ ducitis annum, 
Liber et alma Ceres; veſtro fi munere tellus 
Chaoniam pingui glandem mutavit ariſtà, 
Poculaque inventis Acheloia miſcuit uvis. 


Upon which the interpreters ſay, that the poet 
calls Liber and Ceres the lights of the world, 
either becauſe they were eſteemed to be the in- 
ventors of, and to preſide over the harveſt and 
the vintage, which are the chief parts or ſeaſons 
of the year, and the chief ornaments of the world, 
ſince they ſupply mankind with meat and drink; 
or becauſe by them he means the ſun and moon, 
And indeed Przxtextaus. in Macrobius Saturnal, 
lib. i. cap. 18. evidently proves, that not only 
Liber and Dionyſius, which is another of the 
names of Bacchus; but that Jupiter, and Mars, 
and Mercury, and Hercules too, were the ſun; 
who was called Liber, ſays he, * quod libere vas 
getur.” He adds, likewiſe, that Ceres was the 
moon, and that ſome derive her name * a cre- 
ando,”* becauſe ſhe conduces very much to the 
producti n of things. Bacchus was called Liber, 
either becauſe he made free, and reſtored to 
liberty the country of Baotia, where he was 
born, as we learn from Plut. in Quæſt. Cent. or 
becauſe wine delivers the mind from cares, in- 
ſpires with covrage, and occaſions a liberty or 
freeneſs of ſpeech, Thus Horace, Carm. lib. iii. 
Od. 21. ſpeaking to a caſk of wane : 


Tu lene tormentum ingenio ad moves 
Plc. umque duro: tu ſapientium 
Curas, et arcanum jocuſo 
Couſilium retegis Lyæo. 
Ju ſpem reducis mentibus anxiis, 
Vireſque et addis cornua pauperi, 
Poli te neque iratos trementi 
Regum apices, ueque militum arma. 


Of Bacchus ſee more, Book. j li. v. 616. and Bock 
| iv. v. 1165. 


Ver. 16. Ceres. ] She was daughter of Saturn and 
Ops, and mother of Proſerpine She was believed 
to be the firſt that ſowed corn, and found out 
the art of uſing it. Virgil, Georgie i, v. 147. 
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Prima Ceres ferro mortales vertere terram their minds from all vain anxieties, and reſtleſs 
Inſtituit. deſires: He chaſed from our ſouls the terrors at 

LIFE 8 ifs of | which we were ſtartled and ſtood aghaſt, and dif- 
ado oor tiene trad args ſipared the darkneſs of errors which clouded the 


corn; and hence too, as Varro, Cicero, and Ar- 


x 3 , | happineſs of life. | 
nobius, witneſs, ſhe was called Ceres, as it were | 7 oy Hereuless he wie cali Alciabe Bok 


Geres, becauſe, to uſe the very wards of Arno- | his orandficher | Alcaus;: whe. wes e 
bius, lib. iii. Salutarium ſeminum fruges gerat.” | — of Thebes: — n 
dee more, Book II. v. 616. and Book LV. v 1165. — by. Ape the. wits of San 

Ver. 18. Dio dorus Siculus, Book III., lays, p Now, before cither Hercules or Euryſtheus, king 
That the inhabitants on the 2 ſt of the Gult of | of Mycenz, were born, Juno, who knew that the 
Arabia, and of the countries of Troglodytia and fares had docreed. that whether , coma tis 
South Ethiopia, know not the uſe of corn or „ laſt, ſhould ſerve the other, con. 
wine; but that ſome of them live upon ſiſh and trived the matter ſo, that Hercules was born af- 
ſnails, others upon roots, others upon the leaves, ter Euryſtheus, who, at her inſtigation, com- 
ſeeds, and fruits of trees, and others upon locuſts. manded Hercules to go upon wany-dangerous ex- 
Mela witneſſes, that the Troglodytes live in dens, vloits; bat he proved. ſucceſsful in all of them 
and bed upon * — min which, ben Ea. therefore was called Hercules, from“ Hęa, Juno, 
ny, Nat. Hiſt. lib. xxxi. cap. 2. are twenty cubits ang Ales, glory, becauſe ſhe was the cauſe of all 


a „ _ _ _ mT 3 * his renown, though fore againſt her will. Vir- 
ſage of our author, ſays, that ſcarce the ſixth part gil. Eu. 8, v. 291. 


of mankind do yet know what wheat is. There- | 
fore we may well, ſays Lucretius, live without Aut duros mille Jabores 

corn and wine, but not without wiſdom : „ 8a- Rege ſub Euryltheo, ſatis Junonis iniquz 
picutia enim,” ſays Cicero, lib. i. de Fin., © eft | Pertulerit. | 

una quæ meſtitiam pellat ex animis, quæ nos ex- 
horreſcere metu non ſinat, qua præceptrici in 
tranquillitate vivi poteſt, omnium cupiditatum 
ardore reſtin&o ;** For wiſdom only it is that 
drives away ſorrow and uneaſine(s from the mind, 
that ſuffers us not to ſtand aghaſt with fear; and 
by whole advice we may extinguiſh the flame of 
all inordinate defires, and lives in tranquillity, 
and exempt from all manner of paſſion. 

Ver. 19. Lucretius : 


— 


Ver. 26. That is the Nemæan lion.“ Nemæus 
magnus hiatus leonis,“ ſays Lucretius. This is 
the fifth of the labours of Hercules, according to 
the order in which the chief of them, which are 
thirty-four in number, are enumerated, Now 
there haunted in the Nemazan wood, near Cicone, 
a city of Achaia, in the country of Peloponneſus, 
a valt and terrible lion, that did a world of miſ- 
chief: Hercules not being able to kill him, either 
i | with his club or with his darts, laid hold of him, 

At bene non poterat fine puro pectore vivi. and tore him to pieces with his nails; then took 
. : his ſkin, which neither ſtone nor iron could pene- 
Where by Puro peclore the poet means a mind un- trate, and wore it on his ſhoplders, as a badge of 
Gſturded by ignorance, and not obnoxious to er- honour, Diod. Sicul. lib. iii. Plaut in Perſ. Virg. 
rors; a heart fincere, and free from all anxiety; | Tn. 8. This gave occaſion to the inſtitution of 


* 


lor, as Horace ſays, the Nemzan games, which were celebrated every 
Sincerum eſt niſi vas, quod cunque inſundis third year, m honour of Hercules. But ſome, 
ca. * | particulariy Statius, will have this ſolemnity to 


have been firſt inſtituted to celebrate the funeral 


In like manner, without ſincerity of heart and | of Opheltes, ſon of Lycurgus, and who was killed 


purity of mind, it is impoſſible to lead a happy | by an adder. 
life, or to paſs our days in tranquillity: And | Ver. 27. This was his ſeventh labour; for Lu. 
Cicero teaches us, that the only way to Jcquire | cretius does not obſerve the order, and mentions 
this purity of mind is by the help of wiſdom, | only the chief of them. He ſpeaks here of the 
which, by delivering us from all tcrrors and de- dreadful boar that haunted upun the mountain 
lies, and from the temerity of all falſe opinions, | Erymanthus in Arcadia, and laid waſte all the 
5 the ſureſt guide to pleaſure. © Mentem autem country round. Hercules took him, and carried 
puram ut habeas, adhibenda eſt ſapientia, quz, | him to Euryſtheus, king of Mycenz. 
et terroribus cupiditatibuſque detractis, et omni- | Ver, 28. This was his ninth labour. A bull 
um falſarum opinionum temeritate direpta, cer- | that infeſted the country about Crete: Hercules 
lima: ſe nobis ducem præbeat ad voluptatem,” | brovght him alive likewiſe to Euryſtheus. Some 
1. de Fin, ſay this bull was ſent into Crete by Neptune, 
Ver. 24. In theſe twenty-four verſes the poet | whom Minos, king of Crete, had offended : 
enumcrates ſome of the labeurs of Hercules, others, that it was the ſame bull which brought 
phich, he tells us, fall as far ſhort of the diſco- Europa, the mother of Minos, into Crete; and 
veies of wiſdom, made by Epicurus, as the ſoul | others, that it was the bull, for love of which, 
8 more excellent than the body: For Hercules Paſiphae, the wife of Minos, run mad. 
Gd indeed deliver men from monſters, that were Ibid. This was his third iabour. It was a ſer- 
Celtructive to the body; but Epicurus, who firſt pent that lived both upon land and in the water, 
kruted men in the art of wiſdom, delivered | aud was called Hydra, from dg, water. It kept 
| | | 
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for the moſt part in the lake Lerna, between My- 
cenz and Argos; and was dreadful for having ſe- 
ven heads; and Virgil ſays, fifty, if, as many be- 
lieve, it be the ſame Hydra that ZEncas ſaw f 


when he deſcended into hell; 
Quinquaginta atri immanis hiatibus Hydra 
Szvior intus habet ſedem.—— ZE. vi. ver. 576. 


and others an hundred; and no ſooner was one of 
them cut off than two ſprouted out in its place; 
but Hercules killed him at length, by ſearing the 
wounds as faſt as he cut off each of his heads. 

Ver. 30. This was the ſixteenth labour of Her- 
cules. Geryon was a king of Spain, ſaid to have 
three bodies, either becauſe he governed three 
iſlands of Spain, the Greater and Leſſer Balcares, 
row called Majorca anc. Minorca; and Ebuſus, 
T:-ow Ivica; or becauſe he and his two brothers, 
who were united in the ſtricteſt ties of friendſhip, 
were all flain by Hercules, who took away their 
herds of cattle, and brought them into Italy. Pau- 
fan. lib. i. and Diodor. lib. 4. Virg. En. 8. ver. 
201. 

— Nam maximus ultor, 

Tergemini nece Geryonis, ſpotiiſque ſuper bus, 
Alcides aderat; Tauroſque hac victor agebat 
Ingentes; vallemque boves amacraque tenebant. 


Ver. 31. This was the ſixth labour. Diomedes 
was a king of Thrace, who,. to make his horſes 
the more fierce and wild, fed them, as the above- 
cited Diodorus ſays, not with oats and barley, but 
with human fleſh. Hercules took him, and gave 
him to his own horſes to eat. 

Ver. 32. This was the eighth labour. Theſe 
birds were called Stymphalides, from Stympha- 
hus, the name of a town, mountain, and lake, in 
Arcadia, where theſe birds haunted : they were 
of the fize of cranes; in ſhape, like the bird call- 
ed Ibis, which we generally interpret a ſnipe; 
and had beaks ſo hard, that they would enter in- 
to iron: "Theſe Hercules killed with his darts, as 
Pauſanias and Catullus teſtify ; but Diodorus Si- 
culus, lib. 4. fays, he frighted them out of the 
country with a great braſs rattle. 

Ver. 34. The fourteenth labour. Heſperus, the 
brother of Atlas, had three daughters, Ægle, Are- 
thuſa, and Heſperethuſa, who are ſaid to have had 
_ gardens planted with trees that bore golden fruit, 
"Theſe gardens were guarded by a vigilant dragon, 
whom Hercules flew by the command of Euryſ- 
theus, and took away the apples. Beſides the dra- 
gon, Virgil adds a prieſteſs, and a temple, perhaps 
of Venus, to whom the apples were conſecrated. 


Ilinc mihi Maſſylz gentis monſtrata Szcerdos, 
Heſperidum templi cuſtos, epulaſque draconi 
Quz dabat, et ſacros ſervabat in arbore ramos. 

| neid. iv. ver. 483. 


And the ſame poet, according to the conimon o- 
pinion, deſcribes the fituation of the gardens to be 
in the Mauritania Tingitana, now the kingdoms 
of Fez and Morocco, about the town of Lixa, in 
the extremeſt weſtern part of Africa: According 


VCRETIUS. 


to others, in an iſland. Others place theſe gardens 
of the Heſperides in the quite oppoſite parts of 
Africa, that is to ſay, in the very eaſt of Africa, 


and on the eaſtern ſhore of the Syrtes Major, 


near Cyrenaica: but this error is fully confuted 
by Salmaſius to Solinus. Moreover, ſome will 
have it, that the apples of theſe gardens were only 
ſheep, whole fleeces are very valuable, and which 
the Greeks call An, as well as they do mala, 
apples. Others believe them to have been what 
we call citrons or lemons, and that Hercules firſt 
brought them from thence into Greece, They 
likewiſe believe the gardens to have been the For. 
tunate Iſlands, now the Canaries, which lie below 
Lixus indeed, but very near to Mount Atlas, and 
not far ſrom the ſhore. Laſtly, Others will bave 
them to be the iſlands which the ancients called 
Heſperides and Gorgades, or Gorgones, now the 
iſlands of Cape Verd: but theſe lie more to the 
ſouth, at a t diſtance from Atlas, towards the 
mouths of the river Niger, and at leaſt an hundred 
and fifty leagues diſtant from them. And theſe 
laſt believe the dragon to be the tortuous ſea that 
divided the gardens from the continent. Milton, 
deſcribing the garden of Eden, gives it trees, 


——- Whoſe fruit, burniſh'd with golden rind, 
Hung amiable : Heſperian fables true; 
If true, here only, and of delicious taſte. 


Ver. 38. The weſt of Mauritania, which is 
waſhed by the Atlantic Ocean, fo called from 
Mount Atlas, which, under ſeveral names, ex- 
tends itſelf even to Egypt; and dividing all Afri. 
ca into north and ſouth, that is to ſay, Manri- 
tania from the Inner Libya, ends in the Weſtern 
Ocean. For which reaſon, the ancient poets com- 
prehended all the people that lay to the ſouth of 
Atlas, under the name of Ethiopians, and diſtin. 
guiſhed them by Oriental and Occidental. The 
Spaniards call all this extent of mountains, Monti 
Claros. Atlas, brother of Prometheus, fon of Ja- 
petus, and king of Mauritania, being admoniſhed 
by Themis, that he was in danger of being killed 
by a certain ſon of Jupiter, would, for that reaſon, 
receive no ſtranger into his houſe: and having 
denied the rights of hoſpitality to Perſeus, the ſon 
of Jupiter by Danae, daughter of Acriſius, king of 
the Argives, this Perſeus, by ſhowing him Medu- 
ſa's head, changed him into this mountain, which 
bears his name. This fable is related at large by 
Ovid. Metam. iv. ver. 621. ct ſeq. Now Atlas 
was very {kilful in aſtrology, which gave occaſion 
to the &£Rion of ſupporting heaven on his ſhovl- 
ders. And Virgil deſcribes the mountain as ſtill 
retaining the figure of a man, ZEneid. iv. vet. 
246. where ſpeaking of Mercury, he ſays, 


———- Jamque volans apicem et Jatera ardua cernit 
Atlantis duri, cœlum qui vertice fulcit ; 
Atlantis, cinctum aſſidue cui nubibus atris 
Piniferum caput et vento pulſatur et imbri: 
Nix humeros infuſa tegit : tum flumina mento 
Præcipitant ſenis, et glacie riget horrida barba. 


Thus tranflated by Dryden. 


to ſome, they were in the continent; according 
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— And flying thence he ſpies 

Atlas, whoſe brawny back ſupports the ſkies : 
Atlas, whoſe head, with piny foreſts crown'd, . 

Is beaten by the winds, with foggy vapours bound. 
Snows hide his ſhoulders; from beneath his chin 
The founts of rolling ſtreams their race begin : 
A beard of ice on his large breaſt depends. 


Ver. 39. © 
Quo neque noſter adit quiſquam, nec barbarus 
audet. TLT.ucret. 


i, e. Whither none of us Romans go, nor any fo- 
reigners dares to go: Fortheancients, as well Greeks 
25 Latins, called all that were not of their own 
country barbarians. But I think our tranſlator can 
hardly juſtiſy this expreſſion, untrod by the Moor, 
ſince the Moors are the people that irhabic tte 
country of which Lucretius is ſp:aking. Be that 
28 it will, Cicero aſſerts for certain, that even in 
his days, there was no ſailing practiſed any farther 
than from the mouths of the Euxine Sea, to the 
Columns of Hercules: i. e. than Abayle, now 
Ceuta, on the African coaſt, and Calpe, now Gib- 
raltar, on the coaſt of Spain. For Hercules, after 
he had laid waſte the garden of the Heſperides, 
fixed two pillars on the mountains Abayle and 
Calpe, as the bounds of his travels: which two 
mouvtains were before contiguous ; but he is ſaid 
to have parted them. and by that means letting in 
the ocean, to have opened the ſea of Cadiz, now 
called the Straits of Gibraltar. : 

Ver. 40. For many other notable exploits are 
recorded of Hercules. He killed Buſyris. the ſon 
of Neptune and Libya, an Egyptian tyrant, of 
ſuch incredible ſtrength, that he could draw an 
ox about at his pleaſure ; and who, as well as Di. 
omedes of Thrace, fed his horſes with human 
fleſh. And Antæus, the fon of Neptune and 
Terra, a giant ſixty-ſour cubits high; who, as 
ofien as he was faint or weary, if he but touched 
the earth, recovered his full ſtrength again. And 
Augeas the king of Elis, who refuſed to give him 
what he had agreed for cleanſing his ſtables of the 
filth they had gathered in thirty years. And E- 
n, the ſon of Venus, with whom he fought at 
the Cœſtus, or Hurl-bats : beſides, he flew ſeveral 
of the centaurs, &c. and was of ſignal ſervice to 
the gods, in their wars with the giants, who durſt 
attack their heaven; for the earth had pronoun- 
ced an oracle, at Phlægra, a town in Thrace, and 
the place of the battle, that the giants couid not 
be deſtroyed, without the help of two heroes or 
demigods: Upon which the gods made choice of 
Hercules and Bacchus; and by their aſſiſtance got 
the victory: Thus Apollodorus. And hence we 
lee the vainneſs of the fables, in teaching that the 
lame Hercules who flouriſhed about the age of 
Theſeus and Euryſtheus, was already amoag the 
$905 in the time of the giants war. 

Ver. 42. Lucretius ſays nothing of the death of 
Hercules, nor his riſing a god from Oeta's flame; 
but fince our*tranflator has thought fit to take no- 
tice of it, it will not be improper for us to explain 
. Deianira, growing jealous of her huſband 
Hercules, who, the heard, was fallen in love with 
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lole, ſent him a garment that had been dipped in 
the poiſonous blood of the Centaur Neſſus ; and 
which, ſhe had been informed, had a virtue to 


make any one that wore it in love with her. 


. | Hercules had no ſooner put it on, than all his 
limbs began to burn to that degree, by the force 


of the poiſonous dye, that unable to reſiſt the vio- 
lence of the torment, he tore up trees by the roots, 
and built himſelf a pile upon the mountain Oeta 
in Theſſaly, chen having ſet fire to it, threw him- 
ſelf into the flames : and being thus purged from 
all the filch he had contracted here below, he was 


Creech ſays, 
Ae roſe a god frcm Oeta's flame. 
Milton, in Paradiſe Loft, B. ii. 


As when Alcides, from CEchalia crown'd 

With conqueſt, felt the envenom'd robe, and tore, 
Through pain, up by the roots Theſlalian pines, 
And Lichas from the top of Octa threw 

Into th' Euboic ſea, &c. 


Ver. 55. Epicurus, in his writings, treated not 
only of phyſics, but ethics likewiſe. The firſt by 
the care of Laertius have eſcaped, moſt of them, 
from the rage of time: but of his ethics, the little 
that remains, is in his three epiſtles to Herodotus, 
Mcaoneczus and Pythocles. 

Ver. 57. Faber ſays, that Lucretius here ſpeaks 
of the treatiſe that Epicurus compoſed iz eo[n]o;, 
of holineſs. 

Ver. 60. In theſe forty verſes the poet gives us 
the argument of this book, in which he will en. 
deavour to prove, that the world had once a be- 
ginning, and will one day have an end. Then he 
will deſcribe the riſe of the world, and of ani- 


mals; will teach what animals were actually pro- 
duced ; and what the vainneſs of the poets, and 


| the ſuperſtition of the generality of men have 


fe:gned and believed. He will tell how names 
come to be given to things, and how mutual ſo- 
ciety aroſe from ſpeech; and whence firſt pro- 
ceeded religion, and the fear of the gods. Laltly, 
He will explain the motion of the heavens, the 
courſes and revolutions of the ſun, the moon and 
other planets and ſtars, and will demonſtrate, thac 
they are whirled about by the force of nature on- 
ly, without the help or aſſiſtance of Providence: 
For unleſs he can make out ſuch a motion of the 
heavens, and prove it to be merely natural, he 
owns he ſhall not be able to take away all belief 
of Providence: For, as he obſerves in the firſt 
book, ver. 84. 


J. ong time man lay oppreſs'd with {laviſh fear; 
Religion's tyranny did domineer : 

And, being plac'd in heaven, look'd proudly down, 
And frighted abject ſpirits with her frown. 


Ver. 64. Which the ignorant vulgar miſtake 
for ſouls ſeparated from the body; but Epicurus 
kas ſhown them their error, by proving that the 
ſoul dies with the body. See Gaferellus, in his 


Collection, de Taliſmannis. 
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believed to go directly to heaven; and thus, as 
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Ver. 70. The atoms, which Lucretius held with 
Epicurus to be the principles of all things. 

Ver. 71. He means chimæras, ſcyllas, centaurs, 
hermaphrodites, &c. 

Ver. 77. Lucret. 


Fana, lacus, lucos, aras, ſimulacraque divim. 


The temples, lakes, groves, altars, and images of 
the gods. s 

Ver. 81. Lueretius ſays, natura gubernans,” 
and means what he calls afterwards, “ fortuna 
gubernans,” ver. 108, which our tranſlator there 
calls chance: And indeed Lucretius means no- 
thing elfe in this place, Pliny, it is true, calls 
nature the parent and maker of all things. And 
Seneca, lib. iv. de Benef. makes her the god by 
whom all things are made and governed. © Quid 
enim,” ſays he, © aliud eſt natura, quam Deus, et 
divina ratio toti mundo ac partibus inferta ?” 
- But Lucretius was of another opinion, and makes 
Her other than God, and means in effect nothing 
more by ruling nature, than the power and mo- 
tion of the atoms, that fortuitoufly and without 
deſign huddled and joined themſelves together in- 
to this frame ef the world, | 

The motions of the planets may well be com- 
pared to a dance, from the regular meaſures of 
them. 

Ver. $5. Epicurus himſelf to Herodotus: T? 4 
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Ver 86. The horſes of the ſun are ſaid to be 
four in number: Pyroeis, ſo called from vs, 
fire; Eous, from ds, the morning ; Athon, from 
ale, | burn, or I heat; and Phlegon, from gatyw, 
I burn. Lucretius mentions them not, but owes 
this verſe to his tranſlator, 

Ver. 87. This and the twelve following verſes 
are repeated in Book vi. ver. 51. and ſeq. And 
in Book i. ver. 78. and Book ii. ver. 606, he 
teaches almoſt the fame doctrine. 

Ver. 90. Horace, the Epicurean, manifeſtly 
drew from this ſountain, when he ſaid : 


Nil admirari prope res eſt una, numici, 
Solaque quz poſlit facere et ſervare beatum : 
Hunc ſolem, et ſtellas, et decedentia certis 

| Tempora momentis, ſunt qui formidine nulla 
Imbuti ſpectent. 


Fxplain that paſſage of Horace by this of Lucre- 
tius, and ycu will be more in the right than the 
other interpreters. More ver, this is exactly the 
doctrine of Socrates; and therefore this ſaying, 
'The things that are above us are nothing to us, 


which is commonly aſcribed to Socrates by others, 


is by Tertullian aſcribed to Epicurus: © Sed Epi- 


curus qui dixcrat, quæ fuper nos nihil ad nos, 


cum et ipſe cœlum alpicere deſiderat, fis orbem 

pedalem apprenendit, &c. lib. ji. ad Nationes, 
Ver. 94. In the ſccond book, he calls thera, 

1 Dominos fnperbos,” proud, imperious lords. 


And Velleius, in Cicero, lib. 2. de Nat. Deor, ſays 


the ſame thing : © Dum Deum rerum authorem 
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facitis, impoſuiſtis in cervicibus noſtris Dominum 
ſempiternum, quem dies et noctes timerimns, 
Quis enim non timeat omnia providentem, et co- 
gitantem, et animadvertentem, et omnia ad ſe per. 
tinere putantem, cnrioſum et plenum negotii 


you ſet over us an eternal Lord, of whom we 
muſt day and night ſtand in awe. For who can» 
not but dread a God, who overſces all, provides 
for all, thinks of all, takes notice of all, and be. 
lieves that all belongs to him, in ſhort, a med. 
dling, inquifitive, and never idle God ? © 

Ver. 100. In theſe nineteen verſes, he at length 
falls upon his ſubject; which, he ſays, is a noble 
one indeed, but intricate, and to which he ſhall 
find it difficult to gain belief; for men do not 
caſily give credit to what they are unwilling to 
believe; and Who would willingly regard the 
ruin of the world, of which he cannot be a wit. 
neſs without his own deſtruction? The poet him. 
ſelf ſeems to commiſerate ſo great a misfortune : 


a tria talia, texta 
Una dies dabit exitio—— ver. 95. 
Which he did certainly dread, when he ſaid, 


Quod procul à nobis flectat fortuna gubernans, 
Ver. 105 


All- ruling chance, avert it far from us. 
Moreover, upon the words of Lucretius cited 
above, Tria, talia, &c. Faber obferves, that 
Ovid pays him a compliment in his own coin: 


Carmina ſublimis tunc ſant peritura Lucret? 


Exitio terras cum dabit una dies. 


Ver. 104. This is denied by Ariftotle, lib i, 
de Cœlo, and by Plato in Timæus, though they 
diſagree in the manner of it: For Plato ſays the 
world had a beginning, and that God created it; 
but denies it will ever have an end ; not that it s 
immortal in its own nature, but becauſe it would 
be unworthy of the wiſdom of God, whoſe work 
manſhip it is, to difloive ſo glorious a frame, ct 
to ſuffer it to be diſſolved | But Ariſtotle hold 
that whatever has had a beginning, may, and will 
have an end; but that the heaveus never were 
created, and will never be diſſolved : Nor ought 
Ariſtotle alone to boaſt that he aflerted a world 
uncreated and eternal; for before hum Xenophanes 
Parmenides, Meliſſus, Philolaus, Ocellus, Ariſtzw, 
the Chaldeans, and others, taught the ſame doRrine. 
In like manner, not Epicurus alone of all the u- 
cient philoſophers gave the world a beginning 
for Empedocles, Heraclitus, Anaximander, Anau 
menes, Anaxagoras, Archelaus, Diogenes, Leucip 
pus, Democritus, the Brachmans, the Egyptian 
and others, were of the ſame opinion, to which 
Pliny too ſubſcribes, in theſe words: Nume 
eſſe mundum exedi par eſt, aternum, immenſum 
neque genuam, teque interiturum unquam. 
Nat. Hitt. lib. zi. cap. 1. Thus Epicuru: agreed 
with us, that the world had a beginning ; but bt 
erred in teaching that God was not the creator d 
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pio creavit Deus cœlum et terram And both 


Epicurus, and the other philoſophers with him, 


were miſtaken, when they taught, that the world 
was not created out of nothing, but made of a 

exiſting matter. Lucan, in Pharſal. lib. i. 
ver. 73. deſcribes the future diſſolution of the 
world, in the following verſes ; 


ic cum, compage ſolutä, 

Sæcula tot mundi ſuprema coegerit hora, 
Antiquum repetens iterum chaos, omnia miſtis 
Sydera ſyderibus concurrent ; ignea pontum 
Aſtra petent; tellus extendere littora nolet, 
Excutietque fretum : fratri contraria Phœbe 
Ibit, et obliquum bigas agitart per orbem 
Indignata diem poſcet ſibi: totaque diſcors 
Machina divulſi turbabit ſœdera mundi. 


Which May has not amiſs interpreted in the fol- 
lowing verſes : 3 


8o when this knot of nature is diſſolv'd, 

And the world's ages in one hour involy'd 

In their old chaos; ſeas with ſkies ſhall join, 

And ſtars, with ſtars confounded, loſe their ſhine. 
The earth no longer ſhall extend its ſhore, 

To keep the occan out: the moon no more 
Follow the ſun ; but, ſcorning her old way, 

Croſs him, and claim the guidance of the day: 
The falling world's now jarring frame, no peace, 
No league ſhall hold, &c. 


Ver. x09. For all men give moſt credit to thoſe 
things which they fee or touch, and ſight is the 
chief inlet of knowledge: Therefore, Milton, 
complaining of his being blind, fays finely, 


Thus with the year 

Scaſons return, but rot to me returns 

Day, or the ſweet approach of ev'n and morn, 
Or fight of vernal bloom, or ſummer's roſe, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face diviue: 

But cloud inſtead, and ever- during dark 
Surround me, from the cheerful ways of maa 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Preſented with an univerſal blank 

Of nature's works, to nic expung'd and raz'd; 
And wiſdom at one entrance quite ſhut out. 


Ver. 119. But becauſe the folly of the Stoics, 
the ignorance of others, and the ſuperſtition of 
the generality of men had oppoted many objec- 
tions to this opinion, Lucretius removes them all, 
and firſt, in thirty-nine verſes, conſutes the Stoics, 
who held, that the fun, the fea, the eaith, in 
ſhort, the univerſe, being animated by a fpirit in- 
luſed through the whole, is God. Thus Maui- 
lus, lib. i. ver. 238. | 


Hoc opus immenſi conſtructum corpore muudi, 
Membraque naturz diverſà condita forma 
Aeris, atque ignis, terræ, pelagique jacentis 
Vis animæ divina regit, facroq. meatu 
Conſpirat Deus, et tacit4 ratione gubernat, 
of 


Which Creech thus renders : 


To this vaſt frame in *rhich four parts conſpire, 
0! du "rent form, air, water, carth, and Bre, 


United God, the world's almighty ſoul, | 
By ſecret methods, rules and guides the whole; 
By unſeen paſſes he himſelf conveys 

Through all the maſs, and ev'ry part obeys. 


But theſe men the poet deſpiſes, and treats them 
and their fooliſh doctrine with the utmoſt con- 
tempt and indignation. 

Ver. 121. Sce the note upon ver. 758, Book i. 
from whence this and the foregoing verſe are re- 
peated. And to what is there ſaid on them, I 
will here add ſome farther particulars concerning 
the oracle of Apollo, whe was called Pythius, 
from his killing the python, a huge ſerpent, which 
had its name 4To rd wwlzs, becauſe he was en- 

geudered of the putrefaction of the earth, and 
ſprung from the filth that the flood of Deucalion 
had leſt behind it, Ovid Metam. i. ver. 438. 


Te quoque, maxime Python, 

Tum genuit ; populiſque novis, incognite ſerpens, 
Terror eras: tantum ſipatii de monte tenebas: 
Hunc Deus arcitencus, | 

Mille gravem telis, exhauſta pene pharetra, 
Perdidit, eſſuſo per vulnera nigra veneno. 


Now the perſon, or ptopheteſs, who, inſtead of 
Apollo, prougunced the oracle, and gave anſwer 
to thule that came to conſult the god, was a 
maid, and the firſt that performed it was Pheno- 
moe, the daughter of Apollo. The oracle was 
delivered frem a place in the temple, called the 
Adytum, which was the moſt ſecret and retired 
part of it, aud into which none but the propheteſs 
was permitted to enter ; and, according to the 
deſcription Strabo gives of it, it was a deep and 
crooked cave, with a mouth or entrance, but in- 
differently large, and out of which the anſwer of 
the god was thought to aſcend, and inſpire the 
prophetels. Over the mouth of this cave ſtood 
the tripod, upon which, when the propheteſs got 
up, The was immediately tranſported with a ſpirit 
of divination, and theu gave the anſwer, ſome. 


times in proſe, ſometimes in verſe. Du Choul, 


in his treatiſe de la Religion des anciens Romains, 
gives us the form of the tripod, with a crow ſit- 
ting on it, as a bird facred to Apollo, and with a 
harp and laurel at the feet of it, To which we 
may add, that in Conſtantine's oration, ad Sacro- 
rum Cœtum, in Euſebius there. is mention made, 
cap. xviii of a ſerpent alſo twining about the 
tripod, and of a diadem with which the prophe- 
tels was adorned. Lee, in the tragedy of Mithri- 
dates, deſcribes the agony of the Pythian, when, 
inſpired by the god, ihe was about to prononncs 
the oracle. 

At Delphi, when the glorious fury 
Kindles the blood of the prophetic maid, 

The bounded Deity does ſhoot her out, | 
Draws ev'ry nerve, thin as a ſpider's thread, 

And beats the ſkin out like expanded gold. 


And Dryden, in &dipus, makes the old Tirefias 


| ſay, 


Now the god ſhakes me! he comes! he comes! 
— ſeel him now 


358 
Like a ſtrong ſpirit, charm'd into a tree, 

That leaps, and moves the wood without a wind: 
The rouſed god, as all this while he lay 
Entomb'd alive, ſtarts, and dilates himſelf : 

He ſtruggles, and he tears my aged trunk 

With holy fury ; my old arteries burſt; 
My rival'd ſkin, — 

Like parchment, crackles at the hallow'd fire : 

I ſhall be young again, &c. 


To both of whom Virgil ſhowed the way, in his 
deſcription of the convulſive rage of the Cumæan 
Sybil. Encid. vi. : : | 
Ver. 124. Pythagoras, Plato, Triſmegiſtus, and 
many others of tae ancient philoſophers, imagined 
the world to be endowed with a rational ſoul, 
and to partake of the nature of the God that 
made it, They were induced to this belicf, by 
conſidering the admirable order and connection of 
all the parts ef the univerſe, which, they were 
rſuaded, could not be ſuſtained but by a ſoul 
intrinſically informing, ordering, diſpoſing, and 
connecting them. This ſoul Plato, indeed, did 
not believe to be God himſelf, but the work of 


the ſupreme God; but Pythagoras and Thales, 


as we learn from Minutius Felix, aſſerted it to 
be God himfelf : To this opinion the Hermetic 
philoſopbers ſeem likewiſe to ſubſcribe, and ex- 
plain it in this manner: They tell us, that the 
Divine Spirit, which produced the world out of 
the firſt water, being infuſed, as by a continual 
- inſpiration, into all the works of nature, and 
largely difluſed through them, by a certain ſecret 
and contimial act, moving the whole, and every 
individual part of it, according to its kind, is the 
ſoul of the world. Plato, and the old academics, 
as we find their opinion delivered by Cicero, in 
Acad. Queſt, lib. t. ſay thus of it: The ſeveral 
parts of the world, and all things contained in 
them, are kept together by a ſenſitive nature, 
which is endowed likewiſe with perfect reaſon : 
It is alſo ſempiternal ; becauſe there is nothing 
more ſtrung, by the power or force of which it 
can be diſſolved. And this nature is the power 
which is called the ſoul of the world. Plutarch, 
de Placitis Philoſoph. lib. iv. cap. 1. teaches, that 
Heraclitus afſu med the ſoul of the world to be 
an exhalation of the humid parts of it. Varro, 
on the contrary, would have it to be fire, but 
means, perhaps, the ſame thing with Chalcidius 
in the 'Timzus, where he calls Veſta the ſoul of 
the univerlai body; or with Piiny, who aſſerts 
the ſun to be the ſoul of this world : “ Hunc 
mundi totius eſſe animam, ac plane mentem, hunc 
principale naturæ regimen, ac numen credere de- 
cet,” ſays he, lib. ü. cap. 6. But the Stoics went 
yet farther, and held, that every one of the ce- 
Icftial bodies that have motion, is to be eſteemed 
in the number of the gods; and this opinion they 
grounded-on the conſtancy they had obſerved in 
the revolutions of the heavens, and in the courſes 
of the ſtars, whence they concluded their motion 
to be voluntary, and, conſequently, that they arc 
god-, Thus the Stoic Lucilius, in Cicero, ſays, 
. * Hanc igitur in ſtellis conſtantiam, hanc tautam 
4 
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in tam variis caſibus, in zternitate convenientiam 
temporum, non poſſum - intelligere, ſine mente, 
ratione, conſilio: Quz cum in ſyderibus eſſe vi- 
deamus, non poſſumus ea ipſa in deorum numero 
non ponere.” De Natur. Deor. lib. iii. And a 
little higher, he ſays, © Reſtat ut motus aſtrorum 
ſit voluntarius : qua qui videat, non indodte ſo- 
lum, verum etiam impie faciet, ſi deos eſſe ne. 
get.” But Lactantius retorts their very argu. 
ment upon theſc philoſophers, and ſays, that the 
conſtant and fixed revolutions and courſes of the 
celeſtial bodies, are an evident argument that 
they are not gods; for, if they were, they would 
not be determined to, nor preſcribed any certain 

motions, but, like animals upon earth, whoſe will 

is free, would move wherever they liſt. * Quid, 

quod argumentum illud, quo colligunt univerſa 

cœleſtia deos eſſe, in contrarium valet ? Nam ſi 

deos eſſe idcirco opinatur, quia certos et rationa- 

biles curſus habent, errant : ex hoc enim apparet 

deos non eſſe, quod exorbitare illis, à præſtitutis 

itineribus non licet. Cæterum ſi dii eſſent, huc 

atque illue paſſim ſine ulli neceſſitate ferrentur, 

ſicunt animantes in terra; quorum quia liberz 

ſunt voluntates, huc atque illuc vegantur, ut li. 

buit; et quo quemque mens duxerit, eò fertur,” 

De Orig. Error. cap. 5. Now the reaſon why 

Lucretius laſhes the authors of theſe opinions, 

and treats them with ſo much ſcorn and indigna- 

tion, is, becauſe their belief of the ſoul of the 

werld, preſſes hard his impious hypotheſis, con- 

cerning the Divine Providence: For, releaſe but 

the ſoul from that union, which theſe philoſophers 

have thus fooliſhly aſiigned, and then to hold a 

ſoul of the world, and an all-ruling Providence 

will be all one and the ſame thing. 

Ver. 128. The giants, who fought againſt the 
gods at Phlegra, and attempted to ſcale heaven, 
by heaping one on another the hills of that coun- 
try, and of Theſſalia. Virgil, Georg. iii. ver. 
281. See likewiſe the note on Book i. ver. 243. 
To which 1 add, that Phlegra was ſo called «rs 
78 faxiyzo3os, to burn, perhaps, becauſe of the 
giants being deſtroyed there chiefly by lightning; 
or, as others, from baths of hot water that aril: 
thereabouts. Euſtathius ſays, it was likewile 
called Pallene; and that the wickedncſs of the in- 
habitants gave occaſion to the fable of the giant's 
fight. Now, what Lucretius here ſays, is this: 
Leſt you ſhould think that all thoſe, who by their 
arguments endeavour to prove the world to be 
mortal, equally deſerve to be puniſhed for their 
impiety, as were the impious giants of old, who, 
in their way, did likewiſe all they could to de- 
ſtroy heaven, and durſt to wage war with the 
gods, Whoever deſires to be ſully - inſtructed 
concerning giants, may cooſult the learned Calla- 


tion, who has treated of them at large, I will 
only add, that the ancient heathens drew the 0c- 
| caſion of this, and of many of their other fables, 

from the Moſaical hiſtory, which they wretchedly 
profaned and depraved by their childiſh fictions: 
And that too the rather, if it be true what Boul- 
due, a French capuchin, in a treatiſe printed not 
| long ago, and intituled, De Ecclefia ante legem, 
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tells us, in lib. i. cap. 9. that the names Raphaim, 
Emim, Zuzin, and others, as he ſays, commonly 
in ſcripture taken for giants, ought not to be 
expounded in that ſenſe, Then he affirms, that 
the title of giant was anciently a name of honour, 
by which they diſtinguiſhed ſuch perſons as in 
thoſe days were reſtorers of picty ; and that the 
aſſemblies of giants, were colleges of inſtruction, 
in that age of the world. Thus he endeavours 
to prove, that Nimrod was, in that ſenſe, a giant, 
2 man inſtructed by God himſelf; and this he 
would make good out of Methodius. But theſe 
aſſertions of his, and the curious proofs he alleges 
from their Hebrew titles, are new and daring 
flights of fancy. 1 
Ver. 130. That the heavens are immutable 
and incorruptible, nay, even immaterial, and con- 
ſequently no ways obnoxious to the cataſtrophe 
which Lucretias here aſſerts has always been the 
vulgar opinion, as well as the belief of Ariſtotle, 
Xenophanes, Averroes, Cicero, and indeed of 
moſt of the philoſophers. And though experience 
ſelf of the viſible mutations that ſometimes hap- 
pen in them, for example, the new ſtar that ap- 
peared in Caſſiopeia, in 1573, and vaniſhed the 
year following, are abundantly ſufficient to con- 
viace them, by natural reaſon, of the erroneouſ- 
neſs of that opinion; yet ſome men are ſo given 
up, even to the moſt reprobate ſenſe of Ariſtotle, 
that not the Divine Authority itſelf can draw 
them from it, as in this point particularly, Suarez, 
and many others, are fo far from believing the 
kecavens to be corruptible and mutable, that they 
will allow them to be changed only accidentally, 
4 they call it, and not ſubſtantially, at the laſt 
day: Upon which Maldon, on St. Matthew fays 
very well, that he had rather believe Chriſt, who 
arms it, than Ariſtatle, who denies it. | 

Ver. 134. In theſe twenty-four verſes, he ſays, 
that it is ſo far from being true, that what he is 
about to teach of the future diſſolution of the 
world, will derogate from the power and divinity 
of the immortal gods, that, on the contrary, it 
will evince their dignity, and the excellence of 
their nature, becauſe it will help us to diſtinguiſh 
between what is endowed with a divine body, 
and what is not: for what can be more diſre- 
ſeRtul and injurious to the gods, than to declare 
Joud that the heavens, the carth, the ſea, the 
lun, the moon, and the ſtars, are endowed with 
their immortality, eternity, and divine under- 
landing, as they moſt maniſeſtly do who hold 
them to be immortal? Eſpecially, ſince they are 
capable even of being animated with the breat 
liſe: For a ſoul can no more be in them, than 
tree in the air, a cloud in the ſea, or a ſiſu upon 
&; ground. And as every thing has a proper 
pace aſſigded it, to be produced and live in, ſo 
dener can the ſoul be produced or cxiſt without 
dy. This opinion is both impious and re- 
Pgvant to true reaſon; but ſince we have al- 
rady fully anſwered, in the third book, all the 
Epicurean objections againſt the immortality of 
ite ſoul, we will not trouble our reader with the 
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tius is, to prove, that heaven, earth, ſea, &c. are 
| mortal, and conſequently will be diſſolved, and 
Iſh, 


11 0 
7 136. Neither ] None, not one of them: 
we generally ſay neither of them, when we ſpeak 
but of two. 

Ver. 140. Vou will ſind this and the following 
eleven verſes, Book iii. ver. 755. 

Ver. 144. This and the four following verſes 
are rejected by Faber, who imagines. they were 
by miſtake brought to this place, together with 
the five preceding verſes, from the third book, 
where we fir d them all together; but his ſuppo- 
ſition is withoyt reaſon; for they ſeem to be 2 
part of this argument, and as much to the pur- 
poſe as the other verſes of it. For, ſays the poet, 
if even in our bodies, which are compoſed of 
veins, nerves, blood, &c. there be certain and ap- 
pointed places, where the mind and foul are born, 
and exiſt apart by themſelves, it is in vain for 
any one to prerend that there is a mind and a 
ſoul in the heavens,. the earth, the ſea, and other 
bodies that have no organs whatever. 

Ver. 156. To this purpoſe, Velleius, in Cicero, 
lib. i. De Nat. Deor. ſays, Qui mundum ipſum 
animantem ſapientemque eſſe dixerunt, nullo 
modo animi naturam intelligentes viderunt, in 
quam naturam cadere poſht.” They who ſaid 
that the world is an animal, and endowet with 
underftanding, did not in the leaſt know the na- 
ture of the mind, nor into what nature it can be 
infuſed. | 

Ver. 158. Since the gods are immortal and 
eternal, they mult of neceſlity have abodes that 
are ſo too; therefore, all men place the gods in 
the heavens, which, for that reaſon, ſay they, can 
never be deſtroyed. To this the poet anſwers, 
in theſe eleven verſes, that this is only the inven- 
tion of poets, or of the ignorant vulgar : For the 
nature of the gods is too ſubtle to touch ſuch 
thick bodies as the heavens; and therefore we 
muſt not believe them to be the manſions of the 
gods. Nay, ſays he, no part of the univerſe is, 
or can be their abodes; for whatever has an 
abode, or is in any place, both touches and is 
touched ; for place, and the thing placed, as they 
call them, are bodies; and body can both touch 
and be touched; but the gods neither touch nor 
ate touched. They are not touched, becauſe 
their nature is ſo ſubtle that it is wholly imper- 
ceptible to our ſenſes, and therefore we ought 
to believe, that their abodes are aiſwerable to 
their nature, and far diflerent from ours, that is, 
from thoſe that are commonly aſſigned to the 
gods; that is to ſay, that they are of fo ſubtle a 
nature as renders them wholly imperceptible like- 
wile to our ſenſes. But all the parts of the world 
are perceivable to our ſenſes ; therefore none of 
them can be the abode of the gods. And fince 
the gods are not touched, it neceſſarily follows, 
that they do not touch: 


Tangere enim non quit, quod tangi non licet 
ipſum. Lucr. 


petition of them. Beſides, the drift of Lacre- 


For nothing can touch but what may be touched 
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again. Therefore you muſt look out for ſome 
other manſions for the gods than thoſe you have 
hitherto aſſigned them. 

Nardius takes occaſion, from this argument, to 
prove, that Lucretius contradicts his own doc- 
trine, and that even, according to his own aſſer- 
tions, there can be no gods. He argues to this 
purpoſe : If the gods, ſays he, of Lucretius are no 
where, then Lucretius has no gods; for they muſt 
certainly be nothing at all; or they muſt be the 
void : This is evident from his own principles; 
for Book i. ver. 550, he ſays, 


Two ſorts of beings reaſon's eye deſcry'd, 

And prov'd before their diff *rence vaſtly wide: 
Body and void, which never could agree 

In any one eſſential property 

For body, as tis matter, is from place 

Diſtin& ; and void from body, as tis ſpace. 


Therefore, whatever is, is either place, or a thing 


placed. 
And to afford a place, 
Is the peculiar giſt of empty ſpace. 
Bool i. ver. 490. 
Thus, if the gods are not bodies, they are empty 
pace, and altogether nothing, as was ſaid before. 
That they are not bodies, Lucretius himſelf can- 
not dery What can neither touch, nor be touch- 
ed, is not body: The gods of Lucretius neither 
are touched, nor touch; therefore they are not 
bodies; ſor nothing but body can be touched or 
rouch. He has confirmed the minor propoſition 
in this argument: . 
Now ſince their ſubſtance can't be touch'd by 
man, 
They cannot touch theſe other things that can; 
For wharſoe'er is touch'd, that muſt be touch'd 
again. 


The ſupine idleneſs and inaction of his gods, 
made him aware how he placed them among bo- 
dies. And Book i. ver. 486, he ſays, 


—— Whatever is, a pow'r mult own, 5 


Or fit to act, or to be acted on; 
Or be a place, in which ſuch things are done; 
Now body only ſuffers, and adds — 


And yet he allows them a body, bnt fo ſubtle as 
not to fall under the perception of ſenſe, Perhaps 
he will ſay, with Epicurus, that his gods have not 
a body, but as it were a body : And thus he will 
ſet up a third nature, in contradiction of his own 
doctrine, when he taught, that 


A third diff'rent nature in yain is ſought, 


Aud ne'er can be ſound out by ſenſe or thought. 


Bool i. ver. 491. 


Certainly he will not pretend that his gods are 
conjuncts, or events of concrete bodies, What 
then can they be, but a mere fiction, an empty 
word to ſooth the credulous ears of unthinking 
men? And ſince he is contriving ſome molt tenu- 
ious abode for them, what can be mere tenuious 


than the void, which is wholly deſtitute of body: 
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But he is officiouſly about to invent ſomething 
more ſuhtle, and not unlike their own nature, 
that is to ſay, nothing. | 

Ver. 167, The fame difference of tenuity ag 
there is between us and the gods, there ought to 
be likewiſe between their abodes and ours: and 
thus, by ſuitable to their own, he means, that the 
ſeats and manſions of the gods, conſiſt of the ſame 
principles as the gods themſelves. 

Ver. 169. But, ſay they, the gods made this 
world, and decreed it. to be eternal. To which 
Lucretius anſwers in thirty-two verſes, Did they 
make it for their own ſake, or out of love to man? 
Whoever ſays for their own, may as well pretend, 
that to be adored and worſhipped by men is of 
advantage, and adds to the happy ſtate of a god, 
who is entirely bleſſed, and wants nothing : And 
if any one ſay for the ſake of man, let him tell 
me what trouble it would have been to us if we 
never had had a being, not to have a being ? 

To make good his aſſertion in this place, Lu- 
cretius chiefly labours to prove, that the gods did 
not make the world ſor the benefit of man, 
Therefore, ſays he, there is no reaſon why any of 
us ſhould, as in gratitude for ſo great a favour, 
extol this mighty work, believe it eternal, and 
that it will be immortal: For of what advantage 
could our acknowledgements be to the gods, that 
that conſideration only ſhould induce them to 
make the world for the ſake of us, or for our be- 
nefit ? Beſides, what new thing was there to al. 
lure the gods, who enjoy the moſt perfect tran» 
quillity, to change, either for their own ſake or 
ours, thgir former life of happy and uninterrupted 
repoſe, and to take upon themſelves the care of 
man, and of all created beings, they, who, till then, 
lived in undiſturbed delights and happineſs ? Far- 
ther, what could it have been the worſe for us, if 
we had never been created ? For he, who has once 
taſted the ſweets of life, with good reaſon deſires 
to live on: but they who never had a being, how 
can they be in love with the pleaſures of living! 
Moreover, how could the gods fabricate the world 
for the ſake of man: ef man, | ſay, of whom they 
had no previous notice, -no model to work by? 
For nothing can be made without an idea. And 


| whence had the gods firſt their idea of creating 


the world ? Whence had they their innate notices 
of the world, by which they might ſee in their 
mind what they purpoſed and refolved to make! 
For fince the world was to be created of atoms, 
the gods could by no other means come to the 
knowledge of the power of thoſe atoms, nor of 
what they would be able to eife by the change 
ol their ſites, orders, and poſitions; unlels nature, 
by creating the world from the fortuitous coali- 
tion of atoms, had afforded them a ſpecimen of it, 
and unleſs they had experimented by the very rise 
of things, how great was the cflicacy of the atoms, 
Thus, fo far is it from being true, that the gods 
make this world for the ſake of man, that indeed 
they had no hand in the creation of it, hut by the 
guidance of nature, it was made by a ſortuitous 
concourſe of atoms, | 

Thus Lucretius begins his impicty anew, and 
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endeavours to raiſe a duſt, and blind mens under- 


pretends objectious intermixed with ſcoffs, agaiaſt 


all thoſe, who, upon ſober principles, and a ftrit 
ſearch into the order and diſpoſition of things, 
were forced to confeſs this frame to be the con- 
trivance of ſome intelligent Being, and the pro- 
duct of wiſdom itſelf. * And here, agreeable to 
the Epicurean principles, he ſuppoſes intereſt to he 
the cauſe of all good nature, and the only ſpring 
of action, and then peremptorily demands what 
ſuitable returns man could make the gods for all 
their labour, or what additional happineſs they 
could receive? Where he makes another wild 
ſuppoſition, which will never be granted, viz. 
That to create or diſpoſe, is toil and trouble to 
Omnipotence ; for ſuch I have proved every eter- 
nal and ſelſ-exiſtent to be. Now, let us look a 
little on the immoderate praiſes he beſtows on his 
Epicurus, and aſk him, what rewards could poſte- 
rity give him for his philoſophy, how could he re- 
ceive any benefit from their praiſes and commen- 
dation s:? What then, was his god Epicurus a ſool, 
who loſt his own cale; oppoſed himlelf to ſo many 
philoſophers, and Jaboured to write almoſt infinite 
volumes, when he had no motive to engage him- 
ſelf in all this trouble ? No, Lucretius highly e- 
ſteems him for the benefits he beſtowed on man- 
kind; and thus anſwers himſelf, whilſt he allows 
ſingle benevolence to be a ſtrong motive to action: 
And this is allowed by general conſent, he being 
hated, who looks only on his own intereſt, and 
makes that the meaſure of all his deſigns. And 
that the Deity is denevolent in the higheſt degree, 
is as evident as that it is a perfection to be lo ; 
for it is already proved, that infinite perſection is 
aneceſſary conſequence of ſeli- exiſtence. But when 
he endeavours to prove, that to be is no good to 
man: what but laughter can be returned to ſuch 
an idle oppoſition of common ſenſe ? For if to be 
continued in being is ſo great a good, and ſo de- 
firable, as all mens wiſhes and endeavours ſufſi 
ciently evince, then ſurely to beſtow that being, is 
at leaſt an equal bleſſing. And to anſwer his im- 
pudent queſtion, How the Deity could have his 
knowledge? It is ſufficient to return, That his 
method of knowing is not to be meaſured by ours, 
that he is? Omniſcient, that being a perfection, 
needs not any external impulſe from images. 

Ver. 185” Cicero, lib. ii. de Nat. Deor. ſpeaks 
to the ſame purpoſe in theſe words: * Quid au- 
tem crat, quod concupiſceret Deus mundum ſig- 
ns et luminibus, tanquam Adilis, ornare? Si, ut 
Deus ipſe melius habitaret, antea, videlicet tem- 
pore infinito, in tenebris, tanquam in gurguſtio 
hahitaverat? Poſt autem, varietate ne eum delec- 
tart putamus, quod cœlum et terras exornatas vi- 
demus ? Quz iſta poteſt eſſe oblectatio Deo? qua 
ſi eſſet, non eà tam diu carere potuiſſet. Why 


was it that God was fo deſirous to adorn this 
world with luminaries and conſtellations, like the 
gawdy coffack of a herald ? Was it that he might 
live himſelf the better? And had he lived till 
then, that is to ſay, an infinite ſpace of time, in 
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at length he took delight in novelties, and, there“ 
ſtandings. And, to ſecure his former opinion, | fore, clothed the heavens and the earth in all tha 


glorious array in which we now behold them * 
What delight can that be to God ? Were it anys 
he would not have been ſo long without it. 

Ver. 201. The notice, or knowledge of all 
things, proceeds from the images of things that 
offer themſelves to the mind. Beſides, the gods 
do nothing inconſiderately; but forcfee what- 
ever they reſolve to do. Now, no images of things 
could come into the Divine Mind, ſince the things 
themſelves did not yet exiſt. It is idle, therefore, 
to pretend, that the gods created the heavens, the 
earth, the animals, and all things. This argument 
is contained in fifteen verſes. 

Ver. 208. In theſe cight verſes, the poet deli- 
vers the opinion of Epicurus concerning the crea- 
tion of the world, which he denied to be the work 
of the gods; but taught; that all things are effect- 
ed by nature, or rather by chance and fortune, 
that is, by a fortuitors concourſe of atoms: For 
he would not allow. fortune or chance to be any 
ching, that, of itſelf, tempered and diſpoſed the 
atoms to work theſe effects we now behold, but 
that the atoms themſclves are that very chance: 
{rraſmuch, as without any premeditation, they 
meet, and mutually cleave. to one another; and 
thus make all concrete things, juſt as it happens, 
without any preconceived deſign. And thus, as 
Dryden finely expreſſes this opinion of Epicurus, 


The various atoms interfering dance 
Leap'd into form, the noble work of chance. 


Lucretius, too, explains it in the ſame words, as 
here, back i. ver. 1921. and in this book, ver. 
470, he repears theſe verſes again. 

Ver. 216. To prove the worl4 not to have been 


made by the gods, the poer, in theſe thirty-four 


verſes, brings ſome arguments from the ill- con- 
trived frame, diſpoſition, and make of it. The 
work of an all-wiſe artiſt, ſays he, ought to be 
perfect in all points; not like the earth with 
mountains, woods, lakes, &c. hideous and dreads 
ful to behold, Some parts of it ſhould not be 
chilled with perpetual froſt, nor others parched 
with continual heat: it ſhould produce fruits of 
all torts, rather than thorns, briars, and other 
uſeleſs, nay, noxious plants. It ſhould be diſturbed 
with no ſtorms nor tempeſts : It ſhould breed no 
wild beaſts, nor other animals that are dangerous 
and deſtructive to man: nor ſhould various dif. 
eaſes attend the various ſeaſons of the year, and 
ſhorren our days : but all things ſhould have been 
made pleaſant and beautiful, accommodated only 
to the caſe and pleaſure of man: and thus it 
would indced have been a work worthy of a wiſe 
and bounteous God. | 
Thus our -preſumptuous and daring poet takes 
upon him to find fault with the contrivance itſelf, 
and, like that proud king of Arragon, could, no 
doubt, have mended the deſign. And here, though 
it is unreaſonable to demand. a particular cauſe 
and motive for every contrivance, ſince we are 
not of the cabinet-council of Nature, nor aſſiſted * 


the dark, as in a cabin? Or do we imagine, that 
TRANS, II. 2 
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at ker project, yet his exceptions (no doubt the 
Fo 
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beſt his labouring wit could invent) are ſo weak, 


Five girdles bind the ſkies : the torrid zone 


ſo often anſwered, and ſo eaſily (on principles | Glows with the paſſing and repaſling ſun. 


grounded on certain hiſtory, and infallible record) 
to be accounted for, that there is no need to frame 
a particular anſwer, nor reafon to ſear, that any, 
the meaneſt reader, can ever be ſurpriſed with 


Far on the right and left, th' extremes of heav'n, 
To froſts and ſnows, and bitter blaſts are given, 
Betwixt the midſt and theſe, the gods aſſign'd 
Two habitable ſeats for human kind. Dryden, 


* - 7 * n Aud the ſame aſtronomers likewiſe aſſigned five 
firſt 3 hich h 8 h * he | ones on earth, to anſwer to thoſe of the heavers ; 
rit argument, in Which ne proves, that far tne | nd of theſe Ovid takes notice, Metam. i. ver. 45. 


greateſt part of the earth is uſeleſs to man; for- 
almuch as it conſiſts partly of meuntains, woods, 
and rocks; and that the fea and vaſt lakes take 
up another part of it: as alſo becauſe a third por- 


Utque duæ dextrà celum, totidumque ſiniſtr3 
Parte ſecant Zonæ, quinta eft ardentior illis: 
Sie onus incluſum numero diſtinxit eodem 


tion of it is unintabitable by reaſon of the violent | Cura Dei; totidemque plagæ tellure premuntur : 


heat of the ſun ; and a fourth on account of its 
being extremely cold; that is to ſay, under the 
torrid zone, and under the two frigid zones. How 


Quarum qua media eſt; non eſt habitabilis zſtu ; 
Nix tegit alta duas : totidem inter utramque lo- 


cavit, 


then can it be pretended, that this earth, which | Temperiem dedit, miſta cum frigore flamma. 
abounds with ſo many defects and inconveniencies, vynich the ſame Dryden thus interprets: 


was created by the gods for the jake of man? 
Ibid. Lucrctius. 


- Quantum celi tegit impetus ingens, 
Inde avidam partem montes, &c. | 


Which our tranflator has not rightly, or at leaſt, 
- has doubtfully rendered. For what Lucretius 
fays is this: That as much of the world as the 
' heavens ſurround or cover, by which he means 
the orb of the earth, is partly taken up by moun. 
tains, &c. and therefore is of no uſe to man. But 
Creech feems to make him complain, that no crea- 
tures are produced in the air, as well as in the 
water, and on dry ground. His miſtake proceed- 
ed from not enough confidering what the poet 
means by Ce&li impetus ingens;“ the violent 
whirl of the heavens. Cicero, de Naturi Deorum, 
lib. ii.“ Cum autem impetum cœli admirabili 
cum celeritate moveri, vertique videamus,“ &c. 
Ver. 226. The aſtronomers divided the hea- 
vens, according to latitude, into five parts, each 
of which the Greeks called Zn, and the Latins 
Cingulum, Foſcia, Plaga. Cicero calls the zones, 
Macula, and Ore ; the zone, that is in the midſt, | 
between the two tropics, beyond which the fun 
never paſſes, is called the torrid zone. Polybius 
divides this zone into two, parted by the equa- 
tor; but in this opinion he is not followed by 
any. The two zones that are extended, the one 
from the right of the corrid zone, towards the 
aQtic or north pole, and the other from the Teſt 
of the torrid zone, towards the antarctic or ſouth 
pole, are called the temperate zones. The other 
two; included within the polar circles, are called 
the frigid zones. Thales is believed to have been 
the inventor of them; but Poſſidonius, as cited by 
Strabo, aſcribes the invention, though without 
. reaſon, to Parmenides Theſe zones are defcribed 
by Virgil, Georg. L ver. 233- 


Qvinque tenent cœlum Zorz : quarum una coruſco 
Semper iole ravens, et torrida fomper ab gut: 
Qua cirevm t dexti2 knyaque trabuntur, 
Cerulea glacic concretæ, atquc imbribhus atris. 
Has inter medamque, duæ mortalibus ægtis 
Munere conceſle Dim 


|- 
; 
* 
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And as five zones th' ethereal region bind, 
Five correſpondent are to earth aſſign'd. 

The ſun, with rays directly darting down, 
Fires all beneath, and fries the middle zone. 
The two beneath the diſtant poles complain 
Of endleſs winter, and perpetual rain. 

Betwixt th" exrremes two happier climates hold 
Ihe temper that partakes of heat and cold. 


Nor was it amiſs obſerved by theſe aſtronomert, 
that the parts of the earth anſwered to the oppo- 
ſite parts of the heavens, and partake: of their 
qualities : though ſo great has been the wiſdom 
of God in attempering all things, that even di- 
realy beneath the ſun, and where the heats are 
moſt violent, both men and cattle may live a plea- 
ſant and cafy life: but of this the ancients were 
ignorant, 

Ver. 227. In theſe nine verſes is contained his 
ſecond argument, in which he obſerves, that the 
other parts of the earth that are cultivated, will 
not produce the fruits, unleſs the ground be tilled 
by men with great toil and labour: but if the 
earth were created by the gods, for the ſervice of 


man, why does it not bear them fruits of its own 


accord ? 

Ver. 236. Theſe eight verſes contain the third 
argument, and ſay, that even when we expect to 
reap the fruits of our labours in the tillage of the 
earth, we are often deceived in our hopes, either 
by rains or droughts, by ſtorms, blights, &c. which 
is finely expreſſed by Sir R. Blackmore: 


The verdant walks their charming aſpect loſe, 

And fhrivell'd fruit drops from the wither'd 
boughs : 

Flow'rs in their virgin bluſhes ſmother's die, 

And round the trees their ſcatter d beauties lie. 

InſeQion taints the air; ſick nature fades; 

And fudden autumn all the fields invades ; 

So when the plains their Row'ry pomp diſplay, 

South's by the ſpring's ſweet breath and cheering 
raf; 

Ii Boreas then, deſiguing envious war, 

MuBecrs his ſwift-wing d legions in the air; 
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And, bent on ſure deſtruction, marches ſorth 1 Unlabour'd earth her bounteous treaſure grants, 


With the cold forces of the ſnowy north. 

Th' op'ning buds, and ſprouting herbs, and all 

The tender firſt-born of the ſpring muſt fall ; 

The blight ees their blooming honours ſhed, 

Aud on their blaſted hopes the mournful gard'- 
ners tread, 


Ver. 244. In theſe ſix verſcs is contained the 
fourth argument, in which the poet obſer ves, that 
noxious animals are produced and fed, as well on 
dry ground as in the ſea ; that the ſeaſons of the 
year bring diſeaſes ; that untimely death ſnatches 
many away : To which evils they ought not to 
be ſubject, if all things were created for their 
ſake. 

Ver. 250. In theſe ſixteen verſes he brings his 
fifth argument. If the gods, ſays he, had made 
the world, the condition of man would have been 
better than that of other animals; yet we plainly 
ſce it is much worſe : and, to weigh the matter 
aright, nature ſeems a kind parent to them, and a 
croſs ſtep-mother to us. Why, ſays Epicurus, in 


Lactantius, lib, iii. cap. 5. did God make man 


whom he loved, obnoxious to fo many evils ? Why 
did he make him frail and mortal? © Cur ergo 
Deus omnibus malis hominem, quem diligebat, 
objecit ? Cur mortalem, fragilemque conſtituit?“ 
Man, indeed, comes into the world naked, help- 
leſs, avd unarmed : but nature has given him the 
advantage of hands, which are called the organ 
of organs. Beſides, let us ſuppoſe that a great e- 
{tate were given gratuitpuſly, and for no previous 
conſideration, to a man that were lame, mutilated, 
infirm and diſeaſed, would it not be unjuſt to call 
the donor to account for the inſirmity of the ob- 
j:& of his liberality, and to blame him that he 
gave no more ? 

Ver. zZs5. Pliny, lib. vii. ſpeaking of the im- 
becility of human nature, ſays, Hominem tan- 


tum nudum, et in nuda humo natali die objecit ad 
vagitus ſtatim et ploratus, nullumque tot animali- 


um pronius ad lachrymas, atque has protinus vitæ 
principio.“ Nature produces man only naked, nor 
of the great number of animals is any more prone 
to tears, and that too in the very moment of his 
birth. But let us hear Dryden's tranflation of 
this paſſage. 


Thus, like a ſailor by the tempeſt hurl'd 

Aſhore, the babe is ſhipwreck'd on the world : 
Naked he lies, and ready to expire, 

Helpleſs of all that human wants require: 
Expos'd upon unhoſpitable earth, 

From the firſt moment of his hapleſs birth; 
Straight with foreboding cries he fills the room, 
Too ſure prefages of his ſuture doom. 

But flocks and herds, and every ſavage beaſt, 

By more indulgent nature are increzs'd : 

They want no rattles for their froward mood, 
No nurſe to reconcile them to their food 

With broken words; nor winter blaſts they fear, 
Nor change their habits with the chaoging year : 
Nor for their ſaſety citadels prepare, 

Nor forge the wicked inſtruments of war. 
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And nature's laviſh hands ſupply their common 
wants. 


Ver. 258. Martial. lib xiv. Epig. 54. 


Si quis plorator cello tibi vernula pendet, 
Hzc quatiat tenera garrula ſiſtra manu. 


Hence we may obſerve, that the rattles which our 
nurſes uſe to quict their froward chiidren, are not 
of modern date; efpecially if the crepitaculam which 
is the word our poet here uſes, bs the fame with 
the rim, that the Egyptians uſed in the ſervice 
of the goddeſs Iſis, as, by the deſcription Apulei- 
us, Metam. lib. xi. gives of it, it ſeems to bez 
Dexter quidem fcrebat,” ſays he,“ æreum ere- 
pitaculum, cujus per auguſtam laminam in modum 
baltei recurvatam, trajectæ mediæ paticz virgulæ 
criſpante brachio tergeminos jactus reddebant an- 
guſtum ſonorem.“ And the figure of Iſis, holding 
a rum in her hand, which Hieronymus Boſſius, 
de Siſtro p. 23. gives us, from ſome ancient coins 
of Adrian, repreſents it to be very mach of the 
ſame form with cur common rattles. 

Ver. 266. Having ſolved the objections which 
the weaknels of the Stoics, and the ſuperſtition of 
the vu'gar had raiſed againſt his opinion; he now, 
in theſe ten verſes argues to this purpoſe. The 
nature of the whole is the ſame with that of its 
parts; and fince we ſee that the parts of the 
world, the earth, ſea, air, and fire, are continually 
changed, . ſometimes diminiſhed, ſometimes re- 
newed, it muſt be confefled, that the whole maſs 
is equally and alike mortal. 

Ver. 268. Thi: frame.\ i. e. Of the earth, which is 
compoſed ol the tour elements, that are called by 
Manilius, lib. i. ver. 137. Quatuor mundi artus;”? 
the four linibs or members of the world; as they 
are like wiſe by Lucretius, ver. 272. of this book. 

Ver. 276. Here the poet demonſtrates at large, 
in ſeventy-three verſes, that the chief parts, and 
largett members of the. world, earth, water, air, 
and fire, are produced, and die. And firſt, in theſe 
twenty verſes he begins with the earth: many of 
whoſe particles, ſays he, are borne aloft, and com- 
poſe the air: the rivers waſh off many more, and 
roll them into the ſea. Then, in ſix/ecn verſes. he 
ſays, that new water is produced every day; but 
part of it is changed into air by the force of the 
lun: and in the ſubterranean paſſages, another 
part of it condenſes, and puts on the form of 
earth. Then in ten verſes he ſays, that no man 
will pretend, that the air which receives all the 
particles that are continually flowing to it from 
all things, aud that repairs and renews all thoſe 
And lat ly, in 
twenty-ſeven verſes, he aſſerts, that we ought to 
conclude the like alſg of fire, ſince the rays of the 
ſun, who is the ſole fountain and fource cf ali lighr 
and fire, flow out from his orb and periſh every 
moment. And, therefore, we muſt he forced to 


allow, that the ſun kimfelf is repaired, as we ſup- 
ply a lan p with oil to keep the lime alive. 
Ver. 280. Here the poet proves, 1 That the 
earth waſtes away, aud is renewee ; tor, ſays he, 
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the ſun, by continually ſhining upon it, bakes and 
dries it up: it wears with being trampled on: the 
force of the winds blows ſome of it into the air: 
rains diſſolve it: rivers waſh it away: it is wattcd | 
by its own productions, and again renewed by 
them. For, as the earth is the great mother of 
all things, ſo too ſhe is their common ſepulchre. 
The earth therefore decays, and is renewed. 

Ver. 284. Our tranſlator is not fo much obliged 
to his author for this thought, as to Cowley, who, 
in the firſt boo le of his Davideis, ſays, 


The ſtream, with wanton play, 
Kiſſes the ſmiling banks, aud glides away. 


Ver. 296. In theſe ſixteen verſes the poet proves, 
2dly, That the water waſtes away, and is again 
repaired: for the ſea, the rivers, and the foun- 
tains, are continually ſupplied with new waters; 
and the reaſon why the ſea does not overflow, is, 
becauſe the winds bruſhing over the ſurface of its 
waves, take away ſome part of its flood, and be- 
cauſe the. heat of the ſun commonly licks up its 
waters. Belides, ſome parts of the waters of the 
ſea dives beneath into the-pores and channels of 
the earth, where, leaving behind its bitterneſs and 
ſalt, it gropes out its blind paſſage to a ſecond 
birth; and ſtarting up in fountains, creeps from 
them into rivers, and from the rivers works its 
way, and returns again into the ſea, gliding back · 
wards and forwards with a never ceaſing courle. 
Ver. 305. Lucretius himſelf gives the reaſon of 

this, book ii. ver. 451. 


For when ſalt ſtreams through winding caverns 
pals, 

They riſe up ſweet, and bubble o'er the graſs; 

Becauſe thoſe pungent parts they roll'd before, 

Now itay behind, and lodge in every pore. 


Ver. 308. Mæander is a great river of the Leſ- 
| ſer Aſia, flowing from the fountain Aulocrene, in 
the Greater Phrygia. It divides Caria from lonia; 
and, at the city Heraclea, falls into the Myrtoan 
Jea, which is a part of the AHgean, and now called 
- Mare di Mandria. This river is now the Madre, 
and flows in ſo many windings, that it often ſeems 
to run back toward its head. Ovid. Metam. lib. 
ix. ver. 449. 


Hie tibi, dum ſequitur patriz curvaminaripæ, 
Filia Mæandri, toties redeuntis codem, 
Cognita Cyance, &c.—— 


Whence, not only all turnings and windings are 
- metaphorically called meanders : but likewiſe all 
crafty and wily counſels : in which laſt ſenſe, Ci- 
cero in Piſo, uſes the word meander; and Pru- | 
dentius, in the hymn, ante Som. 


O tortnoſe ſerpens, 

Qui mille per Mæandros, 
Fraudeſque flexuoſas, 
Agitas quicta corda. 


Dion Pruſæus ſays, that this river makes no leſs 
than ix hundred windings towards the ſpring 
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Its wanton tide in wreathing volumes flows, 
Still forming reedy iſlands as it goes ; | 
And in meanders to the neighb'ring main, 
The liquid ſerpent draws its ſilver train. 
Sir Richard Blackmore, 


Moreover, the four verſes that conclude this ar- 
gument, are paraphraſtically rendered; and the 
two laſt of them ſeem to be imitated from thele of 
Cowley : 


Th' innocent ſtream, as it in ſilence goes, 
Freſh honours, and a ſudden ſpring beſtows, 
On both its banks to ev'ry tree and flow'r. 


Ver. 312. In theſe ten verſes, he proves, zdly, 
Of the air, that it ſometimes waſtes, and then a- 
gain increaſes ; for the air is changed every ma- 
ment: becauſe, whatever flows from bodies, is 
carried into the vaſt tract of air. But minute 
corpuſcles are continually flowing from all things, 
and are conveyed into the air, where they fly to 
and fro without ceaſing. Now, unleſs the air con- 
ſtantly reſtored theſe corpuſcles to the bodies from 
whence they came, all things would by this time 
have been waſted to nothing, and totally deſtroy. 
ed. Therefore, bodies are perpetually changed 
into air, aud the air returns again into bodies, 

Ver. 315. This ſeems a bold metaphor; and 
yet has the authority of Lucretius; © Aeris in 
magnum fertur Mare :”” and he of Ennius, who, 
in Feſtus, ſays, “ Craſſa pulvis oritur; omne per. 
volat cœli Fretum.” And our Cowley not only 
calls the air a trackleſs ocean; but the ſea the low 
ſky : for which, he tells us, he has the authority 
of the ſcripture itſelf : Geneſ. i ver. 6. © Let there 
be a firmament in the midſt of the waters, and 
let it divide the waters from the waters.” The 
paſſage of Cowley, of which I am ſpeaking, is in 
that incomparable Pindaric ode, which he calls the 
Mule; and the rather deſerves to be tranſcribed, 
becauſe he reclai us the authority of our poet, to 
juſtify one part of his allegory : 


Where never fiſh did fly, 

And with ſhort filver wings cut the low liquid ſky, 
Where bird with painted oars did ne'er 

Row through the trackleſs ocean of the air, &c. 


Ver. 322. In theſe twenty-ſeven verſes he 
proves, 4thly, That fire periſhes, and is again re- 
newed: Of this he brings an inſtance of the ſun, 
| whoſe firſt light, ſays he, totally periſhes, and a 
new light is created in its place: This truth we 
know by experience, as often as any miſt inter- 
poles between the ſun's orb and us. He farther 
teaches, thac the Iike happens in our lamps and 
candles, in lightning, in the moon, and in the o- 
ther planets; of all which the firſt light dies, anda 
new light is continnally ſubſticuted in its room : 
Fherefore light, in which there is always ſome 
fire, dies, and is renewed in all luminous bodies, 
and conſequently the fire itſelt muſt periſh, and 
be renewed likewiſe. And, indeed, as to our 


lights, which are ſupplied and fed with ſomething 
fat and humid, as oil, no man diſputes but that 
they are continually changed. But Ariſtotle, lib. 


where firit it riſes, Thus, 


ii, Meteor. denies that che light of the ſun is liks 
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our terreſtrial lights; and will have it to be al- 
ways ene and the ſame, as being never fed with 
humidity ; for otherwiſe a new ſun would rife 
every day, and be daily new, which is both falſe 
and abſurd. Lucretius, indeed, in this place, docs 
not pretend to ſay, that the ſun or the ſtars are 
of a fiery nature, or that they are fire; but is ſa- 
tisfied that light, which always contains ſome 
fire, periſhes and is renewed daily. He will 
prove by and by, whether the fun be fire or 
not; and according to the dodtrine of Epicurus, 
will teach, that the celeſtial bodies, that is to ſay, 
the ſtars, are either fire, or conſiſt of fire; which 
he has likewiſe often inſinuated elſewhere. 
Ver. 328. Sir Richard Blackmore, deſcribing a 
ſtorm : | 
A ſudden ſtorm did from the ſouth ariſe, 
And horrid black begun to hang the ſkies: 
Low-bellying clouds ſoon intercept the light, 
And o'er the ſailors ſpread a noon-day night. 


Ver. 343. See the note on verie twenty-eight 
of this book. 

Ver. 349. In theſe eleven verſes he confirms 
the preceding arguments. The things that ſeem 
moſt ſolid, feel the ſtrength of time, and moulder 
away. Who does not every day fce towers, tem- 
ples, and the images of the gods faliing to decay, 
and dropping to the ground? The deities them- 
ſelves cannot ſupport them. Even rocks crumble 
with age, and come tumbling piecemeal down 
from the mountains. Who then will pretend, 
that things which are unable to reſiſt the in- 
juries of a finite time, have exiſted from all eter- 
nity ? 

Ver. 351. For ſome are of opinion, that the 
ancients believed, that not only man aud all 
created things, as well animate as inanimate be- 
ings, but that even the gods themſelves were ſub- 
jet to fate. And the words of Lucretius, in this 
place, are, 

Nec ſanctum numen fati protollere fines 
Polle, neque adverſus nature feedera nitt, 


But if the decrees of fate were unaltcrable, how 

came Venus to feer, that the mind of Jupiter 

would change, in regard to the Trojans ? Virgil, 

En. i. ver 241. | 

Quz te, genitor, ſententia vertit ? 

Hoc equidem occaſym Frojæ, trite{que ruinas 

Solabary tatis contraria tata rependens. 

Fate therefore ſeems to have been nothing cle, 

than an immutable ferics of things and events, 

exiſting in the mind, or in the decrees of Jupiter, 

and which, for that reaſon, he alone kuew, and 

alone revealed to the god: by his own mouth, 

aud to men by oracles. Thus the ſortunc- telling 

barpy, An. iii. ver 251. 

Quz Phubo pater omnipotens, mihi Phoabys 
Apollo 

Prædixit. 


To which 1 add, that the ancients did indeed hold 
fate to be unalterable; and unavoidable; * Fata 
viam invenient: but in ſuch a manner neverthe- 
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though it could not be wholly prevented, migh* 


nevertheleſs be ſomewhat retarded : Thus Juno? 


En. vii. VET. 315. 


Non dabitur, eſto, regnis prohibere Latinis: 
At trahere, atque moras tantis licet addere rebus. 


I. That the event often depended on certain con 
ditions, which being eluded, fate was eluded like - 
wiſe, III. That the declaration of any fate what- 
ever, whether by Jupiter himſelf, or by the ora- 
cles, might be ambiguous: whence it happeneds 
that the gods, as well as men, often ſtruggled a- 
gainſt adverſe fates. And this it was that Venus 
feared, that Jupiter had not ſpoken ſincerely of 
the future happineſs of Æneus; becauſe, if he had, 
ſhe knew that it was unalterable, and muſt of ne- 
ceſſity happen, For as Dryden, in Palemon and 
Arcite, ſays aſter Chaucer, 


The pow'r that miniſters to God's decrees, 

And executes ou carth what he forſees, 

CalFd providence, or chance, or fatal ſway, 
Comes with reſiſtleis force, and finds, or makes 


its way. 


Ver. 35 3. Juvenal, Satyr. x. ver. 142. to the 
ſame purpole, ſays, | 
-Patriam tamen obruit olim 
Gloria paucorum, et laudis titulique cupido 
Hæſuri in ſaxis cinerum cuſtodibus, ad quæ 
Diſcutienda valent ſterilis mala robora ficts : 
Quandoquidem data ſunt ipſis quoque fata ſepul» 
chris. 
Which Dryden has finely paraphraſed: 


Yet this mad chaſe of fame, by few purſu'd, 
Has drawn deſtruction on the multitude : 

This avarice of praiſe in times to come, 

Theſe long inſcriptions crowded on the tomb, 
Should ſome wild fig-tree take her native bent, 
And heave below the gawdy monument, 
Wovld crack the marvle titles and diſperſe 
Ihe characters of all the lying verſe: 

For ſepulchres themſelves muſt crumbling fall 
ln time's abyſs, the common grave of all. 


Morcover, that the graves of men ſhould come 
to be their own graves, is a thought added to 
Lucretius by his tranſlator. 

Ver. 360. In theſe eight verſes he confutes 
thoſe who hold that all things proceed from 
ether, or heaven, and are reſolved again into 
h-aven, and yet affert, that heaven itſelf is im- 


mortal and eternal, For whatever is changed 
into other things, ang is repaired and renewed by 
thoſe things, when they are diſſolved, mult be 
born, and mortal. be, 

Ver. 563 He means the poets, who ſeigned that 
Cœlus was the moſt ancient of all the gods, and 
that he married his ſitter Terra, the earth, whence 
he was believed to be the ſather of all things. 
Ver. 368. In thele leventeen verſes, be aſſerts, 
that the world is new becauſe the moſt ancient 
of all hiſtories reach not farther than the Theban, 
or Trojan wars, and certainly, if the world, far 
from being eternal, were much older than we 
know it to be, we ſhould have had ſome records 


lels, that they believed, I. That the event of fate, 
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of a much older date: and farther, becauſe all 


the arts are but of late invention, fince mention 
is made of the founders of all of them. And if 
the world had had no beginning, all arts, but e- 
ſpecially thoſe uſeful to life, would have exiſted 
from all time, Macrobius, on the dream of 
Scipio, book ii. chap. 10. argues to the ſame pur- 
Poſe, in theſe words: O is non kinc exiſtimet 
mundum quandoque cepitle, nec longam retro 
Huges ætatem, cum abhinc ultra retro. duo anno- 
rum millia de excellenti rerum geftarym me— 
mori ne Græca quidem extat hiſtoria? Nam 
ſupra ninum, à quo Semiramis ſecundum quoſdam 
creditur proc reata, nihil præclarum in libris rela- 
tam eſt: Si enim ab initio, imo ante initium fuit 
mundus, ut philoſophi volunt, cur per innumera- 
bilium ſeriem ſæculorum, nor. fuerat cultus, quo 
nunc utimur, in ventus? Non litcrerum uſus, quo 
ſolo memoriæ fulcitur æternitas? Cur denique 
multarum rerum experientia ad aliquas gentes re- 
centi ztate pervenit? Ut ecce; Galli vitem, ve! 
cultum olz, Roma jam adoletcente, didicerunt : 
aliæ vero gentes adhuc multa neſciunt, quæ nobis 
inventa placuerunt. Hæc omnia videntur æter— 
nitati rerum repugnare, dum opinari nos faſciunt, 
certo mundi principio paulatim ſingula quaque 
cœpiſſe. Who can believe but that the world had a 
beginning, and that not to1 long ago, fince, of what 
happened above tryo thouſand years paſt, we have 
no hiftory, not even of any great actions: For be- 
Fore Ninus, who, according to ſome, was father 


of Semiramis, nothing memorable is recorded in 


our books, And if the werld was from the be- 


ginning, or, as philoſuphers ſay, before the begin- 


ning, why, during a ſucceſſion of innumerable 
ages, was not the method and way of lite which 
we now follow invented? Why not even the uſe 
of letters, which alone fecures and cternizes the 
memory of things? And why have lome nations 
had but a late knowledge oi many things? For 
inſtance, the Guuls, who knew not to till the 
vine, nor the olive, till Rome was in her ape of 
adoleſcency. And other nations are ſtill ignorant 
of many arts and inventions, that have long been 
in uſe, and of great advantage to us. All which 
ſeems to contradict the eternity of things, and 
gives us great ground to believe, that all thir, gs 
began by degrecs, after the world had its begin- 
ning. 

Ver. 371. Which, ſays Macrobius, was before 
the ſiege of Troy. However, it could be but a 
little time before, becauſe it is certain, that forme 
Jeaders were at the deſtruction of 'I'roy, whoſe fa- 
thers had been at the ſiege of Thebes, Faler. 
"There were feveral cities called by the name of 
Thebes, but Lucretins ſpeaks of that in Breoria, 
which, as Hf{idorus ſays, was built by Cadmus, and 
of the war betiseen the two brothers, Etocles and 
Polynices, the ſons of C&.lpns, by bis own mo- 
ther Jocalla. Of the Trojan war, ſee book i. 
ver. 519. 

Ver. 372. Horace ſeenis to give the reaſon of 
this, when he fays, that in the ages in which 
thoic heroes lived, there wanted puets to record 
their fame; 
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Vixere fortes ante Agamemnong 

Multi: ſed omnes illacrymabiles 

Urgentur, ignotique longa 

Nocte; ca ent quia vate ſacro. 

Aud therefore Cowley excellently well ſays: 


Not winds to voyagers at ſea, 
Nor thow'rs to earth more neccflary be, 
Than verſe to virtue, which can do 
The midwife's office; and the nurſe's too : 
It leeds it ſtrongly, and it clothes it gay; 
And when it dies, with comely pride 
Embalms it, and erects a p; ramid, 
That never will decay, 
Till heaven itſelf ſhail melt away, 
And nought behind it ſtay. 


And Dryden in like manner : 


For ev'n when death diſſolves our mortal frame, 
The ſoul returns to heaven, from whence it 


came; 
Earth keeps the body; verſe preſerves the line. 


Ver. 374. It is not ſtrange that arts are new, 
that they are but lately improved and refined, 
that is to ſay, ſailing, poetry, muſic, &c. fince the 
world itſelf is but of late ſtanding, and was not 
from eternity, as the Stoics and Ariſtotle erro- 
neoully believed. 

Ver. 383. Luecretius has ſeveral time Ralready 
been telling us this of himſelf; but morg parti- 
cularly, book 1. ver. 933- and at the begi 
the fourth book. 

Ver. 385. Tortheſe arguments ſome philoſo. 
phers give this anſwer, The fame arts flouriſhed 
heretefore that do now; but ſometimes fire de- 
s mankind, {ometimes deluges ſwept them 
away, or ea: thquakes ſwallowed them up; and 
hence thole arts ſeem to be new. Ihe poet re- 
torts this anſwer upon them, in theſe ten verſes, 
and fays that no man of ſound judgment will 
pretend that the world, whoſe parts are fome- 
times conſumed by fire, ſomctimes overwhelmed 
with waters, and ſometimes ſhaken and iwal. 
lowed up by carthquakes, can be eternal, For 
the reaſon why we believe a man to be mor- 
tal, is, becauſe he is ſubject to, and attacked 
by thoſe diſeaſes, which baving feizcd upon o- 
thers with greater violence, have ſwept them 
away. But Ariftotle, on the. contrary, ſays that 
there is no fear of the world's being diſſolved; 
nay more, that the deluges and conflagrations oi 
the earth conduce to the ſaſety of the whole uni- 
verſe ; for he held the world to be eternal; which 
docti ine of his is net only repugnant to the 
Chriſtian faith, but likewiſe to the opinion of al- 
moſt all the philofophers, 

Ver. 387. The poet alludes to the known 
tories of Phatthon, who is fabled to have ſet the 
world on fire; and of the flood, that happened in 
the days of Deucalion. The firſt of them may be 
teen at large in Ovid. Mcetam. lib. ii. 2nd the 
other in the ſame author, lib. i. See likewiſe be- 
low, vers 440. and ver. 455. 

Ver 395. In theſe twenty.one verſes he brings 
the ſame argument againſt the immortakty of the 
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world, which, book iii. ver. 776. he brought a- 
gainſt the immortality of the foul ; conſult the 
notes upon that place. Nothing, ſays he, is eter- 
nal, or immortal, except bodies perfectly ſolid, as 


the atoms; except the void, and the cd 74, uni- 
But the world is not a body perfectly ſo- 


verſe. 
lid; nor is it void or empty ſpace ; nor ſince there 
are infinite worlds, can it be pretended, that it is 
the univerſe. 

Ver. 406. As if, for the diſſolution of any 
thing, it were requiſite, that it ſhould go from 
place to place, or that bodies ſhould come trom 
ſome exterior place and ſtrike it with ſo great 
violence, as to diſſolve the thing ittelf. 

Ver. 416. In theſe five verſes he draws, from 
the arguments he has hrought already, this con- 
cluſion; that ſince the wor d will have an end, it 
had a beginning: and has not exiſted from ail 
eternity; for what is mortal, muſt of neceſſity 
have been born. 

To make this diſputation of our author more 
eaſy to be underſtood, it will not be improper to 
obſerve, that there are two ſorts of eternity; 
from the preſcnt time backwards, and from the 
preſent forwards; which the ſchoolmen call © K. 
ternitas à parte ante, and zternitas a parte, poſt,” 
Theſe two make up the whole circle of etcrnity, 
which the preſent now cuts as a diameter. Bœutius 
de Conſolat, Philoſoph. lib. v defines eternity,“ in- 


terminabilis vitæ tota ſimul et perſecta poſſ:ſlio.” | 


The whole and perfect poſſeſſion at once, of a 
being with beginning or ending. And this defi- 
nition is followed by Thomas Aquinas, and all 
the ſchoolmen, who therefore call eternity aun 
fans, a ſtanding now, to diſtinguiſh it from that 
now, which is a difference of time, and always 
flowing. 

Ver. 421. In theſe forty verſes he brings an- 
other argument from the continual fighting of the 
elements, which are the four chief parts of the 
world: For, ſays he, fince fire engages with 
water, and ſometimes the flame, ſometimes the 
flood prevails, what ſhould hinder, but that this 
contention will at laſt end in the deſtruction of 
the whole world: And that great conflagrations 
and deluges have happened, the ſtories of Phaë- 
thon and Deucalion ſufficiently evince : for then 
the earth was deſtroyed by fire, and overwhelm- 
ed with water; and though the poets fooliſhly 
fable, that the fire, and the deluge, broke out and 
ceaſed at the intervention of the gods, yet they 
were indeed only the effects of natural cauſes, 

Ver. 435. Milton deſcribes admirably well this 
lighting of the elemeuts, and perhaps took the 
hint from Lucretius. : | 


For hot, cold, moiſt, and dry, four champions 
fierce, 

Strive here for maſt'ry; and to battle bring 

Their embryon atoms: They around the flag 

Of each his faction, in their ſeveral clans, 

Light-arm'd, or heavy, ſharp, ſmooth, ſwiſt, or 
flow 


Sprarr populous; annumber d as the fands 
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Ot Barca, or Cyrene's torrid ſoil, 

Levy'd to fide with warring winds and poiſe 

Their lighter wings. To whom theſe molt ad- 
dere, "+8 

He rules a moment, &c. 


Which a late author has happily imitated : 


The heavier ſeeds ruſh on in num'rous ſwarms, 
And cruſh their lighter foes with pond'rous arms: 
he lighter ſtrait command with equal pride, 
And on mad whirlwinds in wild triumph ride : 
None long ſubmits to a ſuperior pow'r ; 

Hach yields, and, in his turn, is conqueror. 


Ver. 440. Phatithon.| He was the ſon of 
Ciymene and Sol, the fun: And with much 
importunity obtained of his father, to drive his 
chariot tor one day, but not being able to guide 
the horſes, they went out ef the road of their daily 
courſe and ſet fire to the world, Jupiter ſtruck 
hint with his thunder, and he fell into the river 
Eridanus. Che fable is related at large by Ovid. 
Metam. 2. Plato, in his Tin æus, explains the 
meaning of this fable, in words to this effect : 
What is commonly reported among us, ſays he, 
that in times long fince paſt, Phaethon, the for 
of Sol, having obtained permiſſion. to drive his fa- 
ther's chariot, and miſtaking the right road, ſet 
fire to the earth, and that be was ſtruck down, 
and killed with lightning, is ſaid only figuratively, 
or by way of fable; but ſignifies the mutation or 
decay, as well of earthly things, as of thoſe that 
are in the heavens, and are moved with the hea- 
vens: As alſo that deſtruction, which in a long 
interval of time, is made of all bodies that are on 
the earth, by the violent aſſaults of the element 
of fire. And thus too Ariſtotle, lib. 4. de Mun. 
do, 

Ver. 444. Po.] The Greeks called it Hedge, 
the Latins, Padus, now the Po, a river of Italy, that 
riſes in the Alps, at the foot of the mountaiu Ve- 
fulus, now Monte Viſo, and dividing the Cifal. 
pive Gaul, which is now a part of Italy, into the 
Tranſpaduan and Ciſpaduan Gauls, diſgorges it. 
ſelf, at ſeveral mouths, in the Hadriatick fea. Vir. 
gil calls it the king of rivers, becauſe it is the lar. 
geſt river of Italy, Georg. i. v. 481. 


Proluit in ſano contorquens vortice ſylvas 


Fluviorum rex Eridanu 


And G 4. v. 372, he deſcribes it at, the ſpring 
from whence it flows: 


Et gemina auratus taurino cornua vultu 
Eridanus: quo num abus per piuguia culta 

In mare purpurcum violentior influit ammis. 
There Po firſt iflues from his dark abodes, 
And awful in his cradle, rules the floods: 
Two golden horns on his large front be wears, 
And his grim face a ball's reſemblance bears: 
With rapid courſe he feeks the facred main, 
And fanens, as he raus, tbe fruitful plain, 


Ver. 445- Of Phoabus, fe B. I. v. 816. ; 
Ver. 447. The horſes of the ſuu, of which we 


have ſpaken above, v. 86. 
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Ver. 4; 1. What Lucretius here ſays, is this: The 
old Greck poets report this for truth, though in- 
deed it is but an idle fiction: Not but that it is 
poſſible that fire may deſtroy all things, if an im- 
menle quantity of corpuſcles, of a fiery matter, 
were brought down upon the earth, out of the 
infinite ſpace : for in that caſe, unleſs the power 
and force of that igneous matter be weakened, 
repreſſed and kept under by ſome means or an- 
other all things will be burnt, and periſh with 
too much heat. 

Ver. 455. Here the poet alludes to the fabulous 
flood of Deucalion, which, no doubt took its riſe 
from the true flood of Noah, related in the Molai- 
cal hiſtory, of which it cannot be queſtioned, but 
ſome copies were got among the heathens; and 
as they drew the occaſion of many of their fables 
from thoſe ſacred writings, ſo too they wretched- 
ly profaned them by their fooliſh fictions ; but 
none has ſuffercd more in paſſing through their 
hands, than this flood of Noah : which haviag 
furniſhed matter of ſpeculation to many of our 
Chriſtian philoſophers, who have puzzled their 
brains to give a rational and intell:gible account 
of it; I preſume it will not be taken amiſs, that 
I here make a ſhort digreſſion, to give our tranſ- 
lator's opinion concerning that deluge : He ob- 
ſerves, in the firſt place, that the author of the 
theory of the earth, pleads lor 2 univerſal flood, 
it being inconſiſtent with the demonſtrated nature 
of a fluid, that water ſhould ſtand up in heaps, 
fifteen cubits above the tops of the highes moun- 
tains: This, ſays Creech, 1 am willing to. admit, 
though there is no reaſon why Omnipotence might 
not be immediately concerned in it; ſince the 
author of the theory himſelf confeſſes, that the 
forty days rain cannot, according to his hypo- 
theſis be explained by any natural cauſe that he 
can diſcoyer. In the next place, that author com- 
; Pares the height of the mountains, and the depth 
of the ſea; and having, as to beth, made allow- 
able ſuppoſitions, though the courſe of the largeſt 
river, even the Nile itſelf, will not prove its head 
to be above three feet higher than its mouth, he 
infers that eight oceans will he little enough to 
make an univerſal deluge : The waters above the 
firmament are exploded, the rain would afford 
but the hundredth part of ſuch a mals of water, 
unleſs the ſhowers were continual, and over the 
face of the whole earth, and the drops came down 
Ninety times faſter than ulually they do: 'Ihough 
2 man would be apt to think from the expreſ- 
ions in Geneſis, © The windows of heaven were 
opened,” that there was ſomething very extra- 
ordinary in this rain, and that all thoſe required 
conditions were obſerved. The caverns of the 
earth, if they threw out all the water they con- 
tained, would afford but little, in compariſon of 
the great ſtore that was required : -And if the 
whole middle region of the air had been condenſ- 
ed, till there had not been enough; becauſe air, 
being turned into water, fills only the hundredth 


part of the pace which it formerly poſſeſſed. 


Though all the other ways by which ſome have 
| eudeavopred to explain the flood, were demon- 
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ſtrably inſufficient, yet this laſt, which gives an 
account of it from ſo natural and eaſy a cauſe of 
the condenſation of the air, deſerved to be con. 
ſidered a little more: But it is the art of a dif. 
puter, to touch that leaſt which preſſes moſt on 
the opinion he would advance. For it being al. 
lowed that air, by natural cauſes, may be changed 
into water; and a vacuum being explained, it necel. 
ſarily follows, that as much air as riſes fifteen cubits 
higher than the tops of the mountains, is ſufficient 
to make ſuch a deluge, as is deſcribed to have 
been in Noah's time: Becauſe where there is no 
vacuum, there can be no contraction into a lets 
ſpace :- and every particle of matter, whatever 
form or ſchematiſm it puts on, muſt, in all con. 
ditions, be equally extended, and therefore take 
up the ſame room. But ſuppoſe a vacuum, or, 
as it happens in our imperſect condenſations, that 
a hundred cubical feet of-air would make but one 
foot of water; yet ſure the region is large enough 
to make amends for this dilproportion. Now, 
ſince nature is ſufficient for condenſation, and 
ſince its powers may be conſiderably invigorated 
for the execution of the Almighty's wrath, why 
muſt it be thought fo difficult to explain a deluge! 
And why ſhould an excellent wit waſte itſell in 
faſhioning a new world, only to bring that about, 
which the old one would permit eaſily to be 
done ? It is above the province of philoſophy to 
make a world : let that be ſuppoſed to have been 
formed as it is revealed; it is enough for us to 
ſearch by what laws it is preſerved; and a ſyſtem, 
erected on this foundation, will be agreeable both 
to reaſon and religion. It is above the province 
of philoſophy likewiſe, to aſſign a natural caule 
of a ſupernatural effect: But the prying mind; 
of ſome men will, with their ſhort-lined plun. 
mets, be ſounding into the unfathomable depths 
of the divine diſpenſations: How much bettet 
they, who, firmly believing that there was ſuch 
a flood as that of Noah, deſcribed to vs in hoh 
writ, aſcribe it merely co Omoipotence ? 


Commanded by whoſe breath, th' obſequions 
main : 
Stood ſtill, and gather'd up its flowing train: 
Th' Almighty did the fea divide, 
And, as he rends the hills, he ſplit the tide : 
Benuwb'd with fear, the waves erected ſtood, 
O'er-looking all the diſtant flood: 
Mountains of craggy billows did ariſe, 
And rocks of ſtiffen'd waters reach'd the ſkies; 
Remoter waves came rolling on to fee 
The ſtrange tran-forming myſtery: 
But they approaching near, 
Where the high cryſtal ridges did appear, 
Felt the divine contagicn's force; 
Mov'd floehfully awhile, and then quite ſtopt 
their courſe. | 
Sir R. Blackmore, 


Ver. 461. In theſe twenty-nine verſes the 
poet, being about to explain how the. world be- 
gan, excludes the gods and Providence from 
having any hand in it; and aſcribes the whele 


| work to matter, from whence proceeded chaos 
| 6 
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k a rude and undigeſted heap of particles, which 
being driven to and fro, at length came toyether, 
like with like, and thence aroſe the heaven, the 
earth, the ſun, the ſtars, and whatever elſe this 
world contains, This doctrine of Epicurus is de- 
livered by Plutarch. de Placit. Philoſoph. lib. I. 
c. 4. in theſe words: O Toivoy xiome; eu egi 
xizhaouive ixhudlh ixnualuivg Tiv Toomey THTOY, 
Tay Ari Guprterwy, 679000 vn, xa TUX aigy #,ov- 
r xh¹,, Juvigas Ti, xa Thxre Kiveuivavy eis 79 


4b u awpa]e cuvnberioln, x di TIro - 
. i 


Mey N RD ox npterwy #01 pryib av. 

Ver. 477. Macrobius, Saturnal. lib. vi. cap. 2. 
compares this paſſage of Lucretius with the fol- 
lowing verſes of Virgil, in Silenus, v. 31. 


Namque canebat uti magnum per inane coacta 
Semine, terrarumque, animæque, mariſque fuiſ- 
ſent, 
Ft liquidi ſimul ignis: ut his exordia primis 
Omnia, et ipſe tener mundi concreverit orbis. 
Tum durare ſolum, et diſcludere Nerea Ponto 
Cœperit, et rerum paullatim ſumere formas : 
Jamque novum ut terræ ſtupeant luceſcere ſolem; 
Altius atque cadant ſubmotis nubibus imbres : 
Incipiant ſylvz cum primum ſurgere, cumque 
Rara per ignotos errent animalia montes. 


Which is thus interpreted by Dryden: 


He ſung the ſecret ſeeds of nature's frame : 

How tas, and earth, and air, and active flame, 
Fell through the mighty void; and in their fall 
Were blindly gather'd in this goodly ball ! 

The tender foil, then ſtiff'ning by degrees, 

Shut from the bounded earth the bounding ſcas: 
Then earth and ocean various forms diſcloſe, 

And a new ſun to the new world arole : 

And miſts, condens'd to clouds, obſcure the iky; 
And clouds, diſſolv'd, the thirſty ground ſupply : 
The riſing trees the loſty mountains grace; 

The lotty mountains feed the ſavage race, 
Yet few, and ſtrangers in the unpeopled place. 


Ver. 420. The poet here teaches, that ſo long 
3 the atoms were jumbled confuſedly one among 
zuother, neither earth, nor heaven, nor ſtars, had 
yet a being: But when the chief parts of the 
world began to disjoin, and get clear rom each 
other, then the heaven ſhone with ſplendour, the 
cry ground appeared, the waters were gathered 
into one, &c. Thus Lucretius will have all 
things to have begun by little and little, not only 
by reaſon of the ſundry impediments ef the con- 
courſe of the atoms, but alſo becauſe of their 
different figures: Whence, ſays he, it is evident, 
that the world has not exiſted from all eternity. 
He is now going to diſpute, ſeparately, of the firſt 
tiſe of each part of it. 

Ver 490, 491. In theſe thirty-two verſes, he 
d1courſes of the riſe of the earth, of the heaven, 
aid of the ſun, moon, and ſtars. And ſince the 
confuſed and unfaſhioned maſs of matter muſt 
have been brought into order by motion, and 
ice all motion proceeds from weight, the poet 
i in the right to inquire what the heavieſt atoms 


muſt do. Now Epicurus believed, that the atoms, 
being embroiled, aud confuſed in a heap together, 
did, by their innate motion, roll and tumble u 

and down, among one another, till at length al 
the more denſe atoms jumbled towards the mid- ' 
dle, and all the more rare, being extruded and 
ſqueezed away by the thicker, flew towards the 
circumference. Moreover, that of theſe thicker 
atoms the body of the earth was compacted, and 
that it contained within its bulk ſome feeds of 
water, which had not been able to diſentangle 
themſelves, and get away, at the fame time with 
the others: But that ſome of thoſe that had diſ- 
entangled themſelves, did, by reaſon of their va- 
rious degrees of tennity, retire to ſeveral diſ- 
tances; thus ſome of them ſtopt not far from the 
maſs of earth, and made the air; that others 
mounted yet more aloft, and compoſed the ſky; 
and that the fiery corpuſcles, that were extruded 
with the reſt, getting clear of all of them, com- 
bined into thoſe bodies that ſhine in the ſky, and 
are called ſtars. Laſtly, That the leſſer, round, 
ſmooth corpuſcles were ſo determined, limited, 
and confined to that motion towards the circum. 
ference, that was made by eliſion, or by expreſ- 
ſion from the more denſe corpuſcles, that, foraſ- 
much as they went not out of the maſs by paral. 
lel ways, they did, in the very progrcſhon, va- 
riouſly encounter one another, and mutually re- 
pelled the violence they received: which violence 
at length ceaſing, thoſe that were got fartheſt, 
or molt remote from the centre, became entan- 
gled with one another, and mutually compreſſing 
cach other, and holding faſt rogether, did, by 
that means, create a certain ſpecies of the walls 
of the world: And whatever corpulcles came to 
them there, were turned back, and repreſſed 
from them in ſach a manner, that ſtill new ſup- 
plies coming up, the whole ethereal or celeſtial 
region was aptly made and fabricated by them. 
This perhaps wall be better underſtood by the 


. compariſon Lucretius himſelf uſes to explain it, 


when he ſhows that this might very well happen, 
in like manner as when vapours and exhalations 
ſteam out of the earth and water, and being car. 
ried aloft, are there condenſed, and grow into 
one body of clouds, fo as to make, as it were, a 
ceiling, under which the air, that remains viſible 
to us, is contained. See Plutarch de Placit. Phi- 
loſoph. lib 1. c 4 | ; 

Ver. 491. Though Epicurus and Lucretius 
placed the earth in the midſt of the world, yet 
they denicd the earth to have any centre, or mid- 
die place, as we have ſeen, Book i. ver. 1071, & 
ſeqq. Thus too Manilius, ſpeaking of the earth, 
lib. 1. ver. 167. places it in the midſt of the uni- 
verſe: - | 


Imaque de cunctis mediam tenet undique ſedem ; 

lacircoque manet ſtabilis, quia totus ab illa 

Tantundem retugit mundus, fecitque cadendo 

Undique, ne caderet: medium totius et imum 
eſt: | 

I&taque contractis conſiſtunt corpora plagis, 

Et concurrendo prohibent in longius ire. 
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Loweſt of all, and in the midſt it lies, 

Compaſs'd by ſeas, and cover'd by the ſkies : 

The place does fix it, for, ſtill riſing higher, 

The other el'ments equally retire, 

And that, by falling, ſtops its farther fall, 

And hangs the midſt and loweſt of them all : 

Its parts to no one point prefs jointly down, 

And meet, and ſtop cach other from moving on. 
Creech, 

See the note on Book ii. ver. 562. 

Ver. 502. Dryden, in one of his deſcriptions of 
the morning, has expreſſed this thought of Lucre- 
tius: 
———The ſun aroſe, with beams ſo bright, 

That — — horizon laugh'd to ſee the joyous 
ght: 8 
He, with his tepid rays, the roſe renews, 
And licks the dropping leaves, and dries the dews. 
Palam. et Arc. 


Ver. 513. Having made the earth, as the 
foundation of the whole world, and the ſky the 
walls of it, as he himſelf calls it, he, in theſe 
nine verſes, places the ſun and moon, which ae 
of a middle nature, between the ſcy and the air, 
as being compoſed of principles lighter than thoſe 
of the air, and heavicr than thoſe of the ſky, in 
the very confines of the air and ſky, where, he 
tells us, they are in perpetual motion, as the 
Jungs and hearts in animals He takes no notice 
of the other planets or ſtars, though his tranila- 
tor does, But let us hear the beſt of poets, and 
a Chriſtian phil-ſopher, deſcribing this part of 
the creation, He ſpeaks in the perſon of an an- 
gel: 

I ſaw the riſing birth 
Of nature from the unapparent deep; 
I ſaw, when, at God's word, this formleſs maſs, 
The world's material mould, came to a heap : 
Confuſion heard his voice, and wild vproar 
Stood rul'd: ſtood vaſt iiſſinitude confin'd ; 
Till, at his ſecond bidding, darkneſs fled, 
Light ſhone, and order ſrom diſot der ſprung: 
Swiſt to their ſev'ral quarters haſted then 
The cumbrous elements, earth, flood, air, fire; 
And the ethereal quinteſſence of heaven 
Flew upwacd, ſpirited with various forms, 
That roll'd orbicular and turn'd to ſtars: 
Each had his place appointed, each his courſe, 
Thus God the heav'ns created, thus the earth, 
Matter unform'd and void: darkneſs profound 
Cover'd h' abyfs : but on the wat'ry calm 
His brooding wings the ſpirit of God outipread, 
And vital virtue infus'd, and vital warmth 
Throughout the fluid mals; but downwards 
purg'd 
The black, tartareous, cold, infernal drugs, 
Adverſe to life, then founded, then conglob'd 
Like things to like; the reſt to ſeveral place 
Diſparted, and between jpun out the air; 
And earch, felf-balarc'd, on her centre hung. 


Midas. 


Ver. 522, 523. But the work is not yet per- 
{& > ue have hitherto neithez fixe, air, nor wa- 
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ter. He tells us, therefore, in theſe fifteen verſes, 


firſt, That that feculent maſs, that ſunk together 0 
to the bottom, being preſſed on all ſides by the 's 
beams of the ſun, and the heat of the ſky, con. ol 


tracted itſelf: Thence exhaled the ſea like ſweat - 
but the lighter particles, mounting higher, com- 
poſed the elements of fire and air. In the next 
place, that ſome of the particles of this mals be. 
ing more hard and ſtiff than the others, they did 
not all ſubſide alike, and hence the hollow places 
to receive the ſea, and che channels for the rivers; 
and hence too the level of the plains, and tlie tu- : 
gidneſs of the mountains: 


The mountains huge appear Th 
Emergent, and their broad bare backs upheave 
Into the clouds; their tops aſcend the ſky :; Fo 
So high as heav'd the tumid hills, ſo low 
Down funk a hollow bottom, broad and deep, 
Capacious bed of waters; thither they 
Haſted with glad precipitance, up roll'd, an 
As globes on duſt, conglobing ſrom the dry; Th 
Part riſe in cryſtal walls, or ridge direct; 29 
— As armies, at the call why 
Of trumpet, Fo 
Troop to their ſtandard; ſo the wat'ry throng, m 
Wave rolling after wave, where way they ſound; n 
If ſteep, with torrent rapture, if through plain, * 
Soft ebbing: nor withſtood them rock or hill; Y 
But they, or under ground, or circuit wide, feel 
With ſerpent error wand'ring found their way, nd 
And on the waſhy ooze deep channels wore, 2646 
Within whoſe bauks the rivers now * 
Stream, and perpetual draw their humid train. " 
Mis, Wl © 
e ons 
Ver. 523. Lucret. He 


Succidit et falſo ſuffudit gurgite foſſas. Sign) 
Plutarch. de Placit. Philofoph. lib. iii. af aw 


T6 Ig ir ixvidev vd dne Times, Aud Now, 
the ſame author, lib i. cap. 4, de Placit. Philo- in all 
ſoph. expreſſes this opinion of Lucretius more 2 ef th 
large: Of thoſe bodies, ſays he, which ſunk WW = wh 
down, and ſettled below, was made the earth; WM nificat 
that part of it which was moſt ſubtle, and of a ved 
thinner form and conſiſtence, gathered round to- © po 
gether, and engendered the element of water, i «ther 
which, being of a liquid and flowing nature, n Wt: B 
downwards to hollow places, that lay low, 2d bees 
were capable to receive and hold it. Celeſtic 

Ver. 529. The firmament, the celeſtial ſpheres, BM notior 
the heavens. They were called ether, as m4 as Thrack 
dier, from their being in perpetual mation. ſpont, 

Ver 337. That be may the better explain the d fle 
motions of the ſtars, he previouily teaches, i bt to 
theſes fourteen verſes, that the moſt reſplendent Lt to 
and liquid ether, having mounted higher than the Ver, 
inconſtant and tarbulent air, is whally undiGurbed MM Praven: 
by any manner of ftorms, and rolls in 2 conflant I Mole tl 
and like motion; which motion of the ether 5 M'*0r5, n 


vas the 
thought 
0! natur 
p-ible 
does thi 
ky be, 


not in the leaſt incredible, fnce the Eunine fea 
does the like, and is contirmajly Sowivg into the 
Propontic, withont changing its courſe. 

„ Lucy. inde ether ignifer ipſe,” For the 28. 


cients believed the ſtars to be tichtr vey 7, 7 
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of a fiery nature, and therefore called the ether 
gnifer, Fre-bearing; as they did likewiſe /gnifer, 
or fe!lifor, that bears the ligns, or ftars, Or ceile 
the poet, in this place, defcribes the region oi 
elementary virtue, which lies next under the hea- 
zen, as Manilius fings, in theſe excellent verſes ; 


enis in #thereas volucer fe ſuſtulit auras, 
Summaque complexus ſtellantis culmina coli, 
flammarum vallo naturæ mæœnia fecit. 

Lib. i. ver. 144. 


Upward the flame on active pinions fled, 
Jo heav'n's high arch it rais'd its ſhining head; 
There ſtopp'd, as weary grown, and round the 
ſrame, 5 
for nature's bulwark rais'd a wall of flame. 
| Creech, 


Ver. 545. The 'point of the axle-tree, on which 
:fronomers imagine the heaven to be turned. 
There are two poles, the north pole, known by a 
far called polus arcticus, and the ſouth, called an- 
trficus, which is inviſible to us. The word pole, 
comes from aac, to turn, They are likewiſe 
called cardings cali, the hinges of the heaven; be- 
cauſe it being hung upon them, like a door on its 
linges, is rolled and turned about. 

Ver. 547. Here our tranſlator has miſtaken the 
ſenſ of his author, who {peaks not of the flux 
ard reflux of the ocean, but of the courſe of the 
Iuine ſea, For how can that motion of the 
ocean be alleged as a parallel inſtance to confirm 
the cne, regular, and conſtant motion of the 
ſpheres? The words in the original, are as fol- 
lows: 

Nam modicè fluere, atque uno poſſe ethera niſp, 
Sipnificat ponti mare, certo quod fluit æſtu, 
Uoum labendi conſer vans uſque tenorem. 


Now, what led our tranſlator into his error, was, | 


in all appearance, his having followed the readiug 
ol this paſſage in the firſt edition of Lambinus, 
in which we read magnum, inſtead of pont! Sig- 
tificat magnum mare,” &c. but that critic cor- 
reed it in his ſubſequent editions, and reads, 
* ponti mare.” Fayus, however, retains the 
other lection, and ridiculouſly pretends to juſtify 
it: But certainly, whatever that interpreter al- 
leges to the contrary, the conſtant courſe of the 
celeſlial circles, is better proved by the conllant 
motion of the Euxine ſea into the Boſphorus of 
Thrace, thence info the Propontis, the Helle- 
pont, &c. without any reflux, than by the ebbing 
and flowing of the ocean. This is ſo obvious, 
that to aſſert the contrary, as Fayus does, ſeems 
text to an abſurdity. | 

Ver. 551. Lucretius, when he diſputes of the 
heavens, of the motions of the ſpheres, and of 
wle things which the Greeks call usriwez, me- 
teors, never affirms any thing for certain: This 
vas the conſtant cuſtom of the Epicureans, who 
thought they diſcharged admirably well the part 
0! natural philotophers, if they aſügned only any 
Pible cazies of the celeſtial motions. Our poet 
Ges the like in theſe twenty-eight verſes, If, 
kjs he, the whole orb be moved, then there may 


* 


be two airs, one that may preſs from above, and 
drive it down to the weſt; and another, that 


may be faid to bear and lift it up from beneath. 
If the orb be motionleſs, then ſome rapid particles 
of the ſky, ſtruggling to get into the empty ſpace, 
and not able to force their way, and break through 
the ſtrong walls of the world, are whirled about, 
and drag the ſtars with them; or ſome external 
air ruſhes in, and turns them about; or, laſtly, 
The ſtars move forward of themſelves, in ſearch 
of proper food to keep alive their fires. 

Cleanthus, in Cicero de Natura Deorum, lib. ii. 
alleging reaſons to evince the belief of a Deity, 
urges, for the laſt and moſt weighty, © axquab'y 
litatem motiis et converſionis,” &c. The equa- 
bility of the motion and converſion of the heavens, 
ſun, moon, and ſtars; and their diſtinction in va- 
riety, beauty, and order. The very ſight «f 
which, ſays he, ſuffiriently declares them not to 
be fortuitous or caſual. For what can be more 
evidently perſpicuous, when we behold and con- 
template the heavens, than that there is a God, 
by whoſe excellent providence they are governed? 
Thus Cicero, who; from the bare ſuggeſtion of 
nature, diſcovered the truth of what our obdu- 
rate poet, by arguments drawn from the contem- 
plation of nature, endeavours to diſprove. 


OF THE FIXED STARS. 


Locarrius, treating in this place of the ſtare, 
and their motions, affords us an opportunity te 
ſay ſomething of thoſe glorious and ſplendid bo- 
dies: The aſtronomers diſtinguiſh them into two 
ſorts, the fixed ſtars and the erratic, which la 


| are hen iſe called the planets ; Of theſe we will 


give a ſhort account by and by, when our author 
comes to treat of the ſan, moon, &c, and will 


| here confine cur inquiries only to the firſt ſort, 


which are called the fixed ftars, becauſe they al- 
weys obſerve, at leaſt to us they ſeem to do ſo, 
the ſame invariable ' diſtance from one another, 
and from the ecliptic: Hence the ſphere, in 
vrhich they are believed to be placed, is termed, 
ar, inerrans, becauſe of the inviolable order 
oblerved in their intervals or diſtances from one 
another. The chief things to be conſidered of 
them, uot as they are reduced into figns and con- 
ſtellations, with which we ſhall not meddle, but 
ſhall take notice of them only as they are diſtin & 
and ſeveral mundane bodies, diſſeminated and dif- 
perſed through the immenſe ſpace of the ethe- 
real region, which .we call heaven. The chief 


things, L ley, that deſerve our obſervation, are, 


I. Their ſubſtance, concerning which the an- 
cients differ in cpinion : Zoruaſter held them to 
be of a cery ſubitance, and ſo roo did the Stoics 2 
The Egyptizn philoſophers, as Diogenes, Laertius, 
in Pro&m, has recorded their opinion, believed, 
185 ariges I've Aext, 2a} T7 r ren xotocn TH inlyss 
vita, that the ftars are fire, and that by their 
comemperation all things are produced on the 
earth, in Orpheus, the fun, moon, and ſtars, are 
called, *Hfpziroo An, the members of Vulcan. 


Thales held the ſtars to be both of an earthy and 
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fiery ſubſtance. Empedocles maintained them to 
be fiery, and to conſiſt of that very fire which 
the ether contained io itſelf, and ſtruck out at its 
firſt ſecretion, The opinion of Anaxagoras de- 
ſerves to be mentioned, for no other reaſon, than 
becauſe it is extravagantly ridiculous ; for he af- 
firmed, that the ambient ether, being of a fiery 
nature, does, by the impetuous ſwiſtneſs of its 
motion, whiſk up ſtones from the earth, and that 
they being ſet op fire, become ſtars, and are car- 
ried from eaſt to weſt. Diogenes would have 
them to be of the nature of pumice ſtones ſet on 
fire, and that they are as the breathing holes, and 
noſtrils of the world, by which it draws in its 
breath. Xenophanes, that they are clouds ſet on 
fire in the manner of coals, and that they are ex- 
tinguiſhed by day, and at night rekindled. He- 
raclides and the Pythagoreans believed each ſtar 
to be a particular world by itſelf, exiſting in the 
infinite ethereal ſpace, and containing an earth, 
an air, and a ſky; and this opinion is found in 
the works of Orpheus : For his followers affirmed 
"the ſtars to be ſo many diſtinct and individual 
worlds. Plato held them to conſiſt chi:fly of a 
fiery natuſ e, but ſuch as to admit the mixture of 
other elements, as it were, in the nature of a ce- 
ment to compact and hold them together. Ari- 
ſtotle and his followers, aſſert them to be of the 
fame ſubſtance with the heavens, but only more 
condenſed; and that they are ſimple bodies, with- 
out the mixture of any elements. Pliny, and 
many others, believe them to be compoſed of the 
fame nature as exhalations or vapours, and con- 
ſequently to conſiſt of a ſubſtance partly aqueous, 
partly atrial. Of all theſe opinions, the moſt 
probable is, that the ſtars are fiery bodies. This 
was the ſentiment of the ancient Chriſtian church, 
which, in Hymn. Feria ſecunda ad Veſper. of 
which Hymn, St. Ambroſe is ſaid to be the au- 
- thor, ſings as follows: 


Immenſe cœli conditor, 

Qui mixta ne confunderent 
Aquz fluenta dividens, 
Calum dediſti limitem, 
Firmans locum cœleſtibus, 
Simulque terræ rivulis, 

Ut unda flammas temperet; 
Terræ ſolum nec diſſipent, &c. 


Where we find the reaſon why the waters are 
placed above the heavens, viz. to reſtrain and 


temper the exceſſive fervour of the ſun and ſtars. 


And again, in Hymn. Fer, quarta ad Veſper. the 
ſame church ſings : | 


Cœli Deus ſanctiſſime, 
Qui lucidum centrum poli 
Candore pingis igneo. 


And of the ſame opinion are moſt of the fathers, 


not only of the Latin, but of the Greek church 
Iikewiſe. Cyrillus, Hicroſolym. Cæſareus, I heu- 


doretus, D. Chryſoſtom, Gregor. Ny ſſen Proco- 
pius, and Anaitafius Sinaita, all of them politively 
aſſert the ſtars to be of a fiery nature; and with 
them agree Tertullian, St, Ambroſe, St, Auguſ- 
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tine, Arnobius, Lactantius, Anſelmus, Alcuinus, 
Beda, &c. Beſides, many of the eminent modern 
philoſophers and aſtronomers concur in the ſame 
opinion. Induced, therefore, by all theſe autho. 
rities, we may reaſonably conclude, that the ſtar, 
are compound, not ſimple bodies, that they ar; 
compoſed of elementary matter, formed into fiery 
globes; that they conſiſt of ſolid and liquid, x; 
this terraqueous globe of ours; and conſequently 
that they are ſubjeR to alteration and corruy. 
tion. 

II. Their light; whether it be innate, and th, 
gift of the Almighty at their creation; or muty. 
titious, and borrowed from the ſun ; which la 
is the opinion of Metrodorus, in Plutarch, d. 
Placit, Philoſoph. lib. ii. cap. 17. and with hin 
agree many of the modern, both philoſophers and 
aſtronomers; and it is the belief of fome at thi 
day. The firſt opinion, however, ſeems to be 
the moſt probable; and Macrobius, in Sony, 
Scip. lib. i. cap. 19. aſſerts the truth ot it, a 
theſe words: Omnes ſtellas (ſcil. fixas) lumin: 
lucere ſuo, quod illæ ſupra ſolem in ipſo puriſling 
#there ſunt; in quo omne quicquid eſt, lux tt. 
turalis et ſua eſt. And this agrees with whz 
we ſaid before touching their fiery nature: Fer 
there can be no fire without light. And, inde, 
it ſeems highly improbable, that the ſun can i 
luminate the fixed ſtars, ſince, as Bulialdus in 
Aſtronom. Philolaic. lib. i. cap. 11. obſerves, the 
ſun's diameter, if it could be beheld from Saturn 
only, would appear too little, and afford to 
weak a light ſufficiently to illuſtrate even tha: 
planet, much Jeſs, therefore, can it impart its 
light to the fixed ſtars, that are removed to h 
great a diſtance beyond it. For this reafon, ſome 
believe each of the fixed ſtars to be the head and 
chief part of a diſtinct mundane fyſtem ; as the 
fun is the head and chief part of our viſible ff. 
tem: And, as the ſun has ſeveral planets, cun- 
ſtituted and carried about him, fo likewiſe every 
one of the fixed ſtars has other mundane bodies, 
like planets diſpoſed and moving around them; 
though they are inviſible to us, by reaſon of their 
great diſtance from our earth. And, according 
to this opinion, Galilzo, Dialog. ii. Syitem. Co 
mic. makes no ſcruple to aſſert, that each of tis 
fixed ſtars is a ſun, cxactly of the fame. nature 
with, and perfectly reſembling this of ours; tha 
it ſerves beſides to illuminate che innumerabie 
other planetary and lunary bodies, within their te. 
ſpective ſyſtems; and, conſequently, is endowed 
with innate and original light, Several other © 
our modern aſtronomers are of the ſame opinion; 
among them Ricciolus, who, Almageſt. nov. lb. 
vi. cap 2. has theſe words: Mih: longe prodi- 
bilior horum (ſcil. Bruni, Galilzi, Renati des 
Cartes, et Rcithæi) opinio videtar, quia mag! 
convenit opificis numini- majeſtati, ut non vs 
cam ſtellarum a ſe ipſa lucentem, fed plures n- 
ſtar ſolis accenderet: Nec alium ſui lumiuis fon. 
tem agnoſcerent, quam omnium Jluminuiw patrem 
Deum.“ 

III. Their colour, which viſibly differs accord. 
ing to the varicty of their light, as it is blende 
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and artempered by the different conſtitution of 
the matter, or ſubſtance, of which they are com- 
poſed : for ſome app-ar to be of a ruddy, others of 
a leaden hue 3 ſome of a gold colour, others of 
1 filver white, others pallid, &c. whence ſome 
have pretended to form a judgment of their ſe- 
reral natures, and accordingly have ranged them 
under the ſeveral planets, of whoſe qualities they 
imagined them chiefly to partake, having regard 
to the proportion of reſemblance they bear in 
their colours to thoſe of the planets. 

IV. Their ſcintillation ; which particularly di- 
tinguiſhes them from the planets, which have no 
ſuch vibration, or twinkling of light; as gene- 
rally is oblerved, more or leſs in all tbe fixed 
lars, at one time more than at another ; and 
moſt when the wind is eaſterly, as Schickardus in 
Aftroſcop. obſerves. Ariſtotle aſcribes the cauſe 
of their ſcintillation to their remoteneſs from our 
fight ; which remoteneſs is the reaſon that our 
eyes reach them but weakly, and with a trembliog 
lfitude. To this opinion, Pontanus, in Urania, 
lib, ii, aſſents, when he ſays, 


Scilicet alta illis regio, ſedeſque repoſtie, 
Quo paſtquam advenit defcſio lumine viſus, 
Defeſſus tremit ipſe, tamen tremere ipſa videntur. 


But this reaſon is not convincing; ſince, if it were 
true, the planets, Jupiter, and Saturn, ſhould, by 
reaſon of their great diſtance, in ſome meaſure 
aſſect our ſight with ſuch a trembling or ſcintilla- 
tion; and this we know they never do, even in 
their greateſt altitude, Others aſcribe the cauſe 
to refraction, and imagine this ſcintillation to 
ariſe from the unequal ſurface of the fluctuating 
air, or medium through which the ſight paſſes; 
ia like manner, as ſtones in the bottom of a river 
ſeem to have a tremulous kind of motion, which, 
nevertheleſs, is only the curled and uneven undu- 
lation of the ſurface of the water. But if this 
reaſon were true, we ſhould not only in the fixed 
ſtars, but in the planets, nay, even in the moon, 
diſcover ſuch a ſcintillation. Gaſſendus, with 
more probability, conceives it to proceed from 
their native and primigenial light, which, like 
that of the ſun, ſparkles, and ejaculates ſuch quick 
darting rays, that our infirmer ſight cannot look 
on them without trembling : To this we may 
add their impetuous and whirling motion about 
their own axis, by which there is cauſed a more 
ſudden and quicker variation in thoſe fulgid ob- 
ects than the eye ean purſue, But Sheinerns, in 
his Mathematical Diſquiſitions, poſitively diſſents 
from this opinion. Ihe ſcintillation of the ſtars, 
lays he, is not their proper revolution or convo- 
lution, not any interior exeſtuating commotion z 
no tremulous revibrating of the ſun-beams, pro- 
ceeding from their firſt or ſecond motions; no 
unquiet or unequal ejaculation of their proper 
rays; no trembling of the wearied ſight; not any, 
nor all of theſe, but only the interciſion of their 
ſeveral ſpecies falling upon the eye; which inter- 
ciſion is cauſed by the unquiet intercurſation of 
vapours variouſly affected. Hevelius, though he 
allow of their circumgyration about their own 
ns, yet he admits it only as an aſliting, not as 
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the ſole cauſe of their ſcintillation z which he im- 
pures rather to a conſtant evibration of lucid 
matter, or a continual expiration of fiery vapours 
from thoſe celeſtial bodies; even, ſays he, as we 
perceive thoſe fulgurations and ebullitions in the 
body of the ſun, which, the groſſer they are, and 
in the greater plenty they are ejected, ſo much 
the greater and more viſible ſcintillation they 
cauſe, Theſe are the ſeveral opinions concerning 
the ſcintillation of the ſtars. 

V. Their number; which, according to the 
computation of Ptolemy, including only thoſe 
that are moſt remarkable and viſible, and as they 
are reduced to the ſix commonly received degrees 
of magnitude, amounts to only 1022. And Pliny, 
lib. ii cap. 4. reckons them to be 1600. But if 
we reflect on the number of all the ſtars in the 
firmament, as we regard. them by the help of a 
teleſcope, which diſcovers many more than the 
bare eye can do, we may affirm them to exceed 
the number of human calculation. Jordano Bruno 
ſays their number is infinite. Ricciolus, ſpeaking 
of the number of the ſtars, argu:s thus: That if 
the conſtellation of Orion take uh in the heavens 
the ſpace of 500 ſquare degrees, as by experienee 
we know it does, and if every ſquare ſpace, 
whoſe fide is but two degrees, contains no leſs 
than 500 ſtars, as Galilæo, by the aſſiſtance of a 
teleſcope, obſerved that it does, there will be 
found in the whole conſtellation of Orion, at 
leaſt 62,500 ſtars, though the bare eye cannot 
diſcover in the whole above 63. According to 
which proportion, if the reſt of the conſtellations 
were examined, and if the difference of the num 
ber of ſtars, that appear by the teleſcope, over 
and above thoſe diſcerned by the bare eye, were 
computed, it would amount to above 1000000 
ſtars, beſide thoſe in the Milky Way. Nay, ſays 
Ricciolus, Almageſt. Nov, tom. i. lib. 6. p. 413. if 
any man ſhould reckon them above 2000000, 
the number would not ſeem to me improbable, 
« Mihi quidem nihil inopinabile finxerit.“ Some 
of the rabbins of the Jews will not allow the whole 
number of ſtars to amount to above 2000: but 


the Cabaliſts admit of no leſs than 29000 myriads, 


which number Schickardus believes too exorbitant; 
and imagines, that the whole extent of the hea- 
vens is not capable of receiving above 26712 my. 
riads, even though they were placed contiguous 
to one another; but as to this particular of the 
number of the ſtars, we ought to agree with 
Schottus, who, in Preluſ. in Firmament. Itiner. 
Eeſtatic. Kircheri, in Schol. 1. ſays, That it is an 
arrogance indeed intolerable, to believe that our 


| ſight, how ſtrengthened and aſſiſted ſoever by the 


help of teleſcopes, can diſcover all the ſtars in the 
expanſe of heaven ; and an extreme piece of folly, 
to pretend to include them within the bounds of 
any definite number; that being the work of the 
Almighty only, who alone numbers the multi- 
tude of the ſtars, and calls them all by their 
names. 

VI. Their figure, which is apparently ſphericat 
or round: and yet Plutarch de Placit. Philoſoph. 
lib. ii. cap. I4. relates the different opinions of the 
ancients, eveu as to this particular, Cleanther 
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held them to be pyramidical, and that they end in 
a ſharp cone. Anaximenes would have them to 
be like ſtuds or nails fixed in the chryſtalline ſir- 
mament, like jewels in a ring. Others imagined 
them to be flat, and, as it were, fiery and lucid 
plates, as ſo many flat pictures, not of any thick- 
neſs or profundity. Scheinerus, and Antonius 
Maria de Reitha, will have them to be of divers 
figures or faces, of a poly-angular ſhape; and 
ſuch indeed the larger ſort of teleſcopes repreſent 
them. Kepler, in Epit. Aſtronom. p. 498. de- 
ſcribes them like ſo many lucid points or ſparkles, 
caſting forth on all ſides their rays of light: inſ+- 
much, that we are to take their figure to be only 
phyſically ſpherical, not mathematically ſo : ſor, 
though in the firſt acceptation, they may be ſaid 
to be round bodies; yet, according to the later, 
their ſurface may be found to be uneven, and to 
conſiſt of many angles or ſides, 
Vil. Their magnitude, of which divers calcu- 
Jations have been made by many eminent aſtro. 
nomers, but to no purpoſe : for ſo great a diver- 
ſity of opinions has ariſen from them, partly, be- 
cauſe authors cannot agree as to the diſtances of 
the ſtars from the earth, which is the ſuppoſed 
.centre of the world; and partly, becauſe of the 
different eſtimates of their apparent diameters, 
that have been made by the eye, by Tycho Brahe, 
and other more ancient aſtronomers; and by te- 
leſcopes by the moderns: inſomuch, that we 
ought ingenuouſly to acknowledge with Schic- 
kardus, that, © veras illarum magnitudines vere 
ignoramus,” we are indced ignorant of their 
true magnitude. 
VIII. Their place and diſtance from the earth, 
or rather from the ſon, which is a queſtion ſo hard 
to reſolve, that Pliny long ago pronounced it to 
be no lefs than a piece of madnels to inquire into 
it: and Ricciolus, Aimageſt. Nov. lib. vi. cap. 7. 
treating of this ſubject, has thought fit, in the 
front of his diſconrle, to lay it down as an unde- 
niable truth, that men cannot, by any certain and 
evident obſervation, come to the true knowledge 
of the parallax and diſtance of the fixed ſtars. 
For it is not known, whether the flars are all in 
the ſame ſpherical ſurface, equally diſtant from the 
centre of the world; or whether they are placed 
at unequal diftances, that is to ſay, ſome higher, 
fome lower, as the old Stoics held them to be, 
ſuppoſing the difference of their luſtre, and of 
their apparent magnitude, to procced from the 
diverſity of their ſituation, according as they are 
more or leis diſtant from our ſight. Ihus Mani- 
lus, giving the reaſon why ſome of the ſtars in 
Orion appear more obſcure than the others, ſays, 


Non quod clara minus, fed quod magis alta rece- 
Cunt, 


. And this hypotheſis has ſo great an appearance of 
truth, that the learned aſtronomers, T'ycho Brahe, 
Galilzo, and Kepler, readily embrace it. And 
thus we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, that their diſ- 
tances are as various as thoſe of the planets, and 
that it is ſcarce poſſible to diſcover their true dif- 
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unable to diſtinguiſh their various intervals, judgey 
them to be all placed in the ſame concave {pheri. 
cal ſurface. | 

IX. Their proper motion, which is two-fold; 
Firſt, That of circumrotation about their own 
centre, around which they are whirled with won. 
derful celerity; which, as we ſaid before, is in 
part the reaſon of their ſcintillation : and this 
motion is called “ motus vertiginis.” Secondly, 
Their motion of revolution, frem weſt to eaſt: 
« ſecundum duQum Eclipticæ,“ in which they 
are obſerved to move ſo very flowly, that they 
run not through one degree in the ecliptic ſooner 
than in the ſpace of ſeventy-one years, nineteen 
days, and twelve hours, within a trifle : and they 
complete not the whole circle of 360 degrees, in 
leſs than 25,579 years, which is the“ Annus mag. 
nus Platonicus;” though the ancients computed 
it to amount to 36,@co years: And this great 
Platonic year, which conſiſts of 25,579 ſydereal 
years, is cqual to 25,580 equinoctial years, And 
thus I have given a ſhort account of the moſt te. 
markable obſervations touching the fixed lars, 

Ver. 571. The ſkies and ſtars that we ſee 
move continually; and he calls them ſingle, be. 
cauſe the Epicureans held a multitude of worlds 
to be in tke all, or univerſe, and all cf them like 
this of ours, or even of a greater extent. 

Ver. 579. But ſince Lucretius fo often men. 
tions the great weight of the earth, it may well 
be inquired, why it hangs without motion in the 
air, and does not rather preſs down wards, and fall 
precipitately into the inſinite void? To this the 
poet anſwers in theſe ſeventeen verſes, that 
though it have ſo happened that the air only is 
circumfuſed around the carth, yet becauſe both 
air and earth are bound by natural and kindred 
ties, and from their very beginning are parts of 
the ſame whole, the earth is no burden to the 
air; but having, in a manner, laid aſide all its 
weight and compreſſion, it only ſticks ſaſt, and 
cleaves naturally to it. But it would not be fo, 
if this earth had been brought out of another 
world; for, in that caſe, it would preſs heavy up- 
on this air with its weight; even as our bodies 
ſeel a little weight that is not a part of them, 
though neither the head nor the other members 
are burdenſome to one another, becauſe they are 
mutually congenial, and bound to one another by 
a general and common band. Epicurus to Hero- 
dotus, ſays, 2% yiv 7a 4:2 , ws cuſyuũ. 
See the note on book 11. ver. 562. 

Ver. 584. Ariftotle will not allow that the 
earth is therefore ſuſpended in the middle of the 
air, becaufe it is congenial, and, as it were, of a 
piece with it, as Epicurus believed; but ſays the 
reaſon is, becauſe it is the heavieſt of all the ele- 
ments. And Plato, in Phædon, will have the e- 
quability of the earth itſelf, to be the cauſe of its 
{tation in the middle of the univerſe ; Accordiug 
to whoſe opinion, Ovid. Metam. i. ver. 12. {3}, 


Et circumfuſo pendebat in atre tellus 
Ponderibus librata ſuis 


tance, becauſe our ſhort and fechle fight, being 
I ws fs ; i 


| And our Milton in like manner: 
3 
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The earth, ſelf-balanc'd, on her centre hung. 


Ver. 592. This and the following verſe we 
have inſerted to fill up a lacuna, which Creech 
having totally omitted this verſe of his author, 


Uſque adeo magni refert cui quæ adjaceat res, 


had left in all the former editions of this book. 
ver 598, In thefe four verſes, he brings ano- 
ther argument of the connection of the earth and 
air: becauſe, ſays he, the thunder that cauſes vio- 
lent motions in the air, makes the earth tremble, 
which it could not do, but that they are of a piece. 
Here our tranſlator ſeems to have imperſectly 
rendered the ſenſe of his author, whoſe words are, 


prætereĩ grandi Tonitru concuſſa repente 
Terra, ſupra quæ ſe ſunt, concutit omnia motu, 
Quod facere haud ulla poſſet ratione, niſi eflet 
Partibus a&riis mundi cœloque revincta. 


* e. Beſides, the earth, whenever it is ſhaken on 
a ſudden, by a violent thunder, makes every thing 
that is upon it ſhake and tremble, which it could 
by no means do, unleſs, &c. Compare this with 
Creech's tranſlation, and ſee his error. 

Ver. 602. But becauſe it may feem wonderful 
that ſo ſubtle a body, as the air, ſhould ſupport a 
maſs ſo vaſtly thick as the earth ; he adds in theſe 
{even verſes, that the ſoul, which is a moſt ſubtle 
ſubſtance, ſuſtains our ponderous body, nay, not 
only that, but even lifts it up, aud makes it leap 
from the ground. 

Ver. 664. Where we muſt underſtand the word 
things; an elipſis too frequently uſed by Creech, 
though hardly allowable in our language, which 
hates all grammatical figures, and Joves to ſpeak 
plain. What, without a ſubſtantive, is always in 
the ſingular number: What raiſes, what controuls. 
4 Sed hoc Hhiter.“ 

Ver. 609. Epicurus, in the tenth book of Laer- 
tius, ſpeaking of the magnitude of the fun and 
ſtars, ſays, that in as much as it relates to us to 
judge of it, their maguitude i» the ſame that it ap- 
pears to be: and that as to the thing itſelf, it is 
ſomewhat bigger, or ſomewhat leſs, or elſe exact- 
ly the ſame that it ſeems : inſomuch that our cyes 
lie very little, if they do at all. The poet, in theſe 
twenty. even verſes, aſſerts the ſame thing, and 
endeavours to prove his aſſertion by an argument 
taken from ſenſe. As we retire from any fire, fo 
long as we are within ſuch a diftance of it, that 
we can perceive its light and heat, the fire ſeems 
ro leſs than it does when we are near it: but we 
fee} the heat, and perceive the light of the ſun : 
therefore, the fun is of the ſame magnitude it 
ſtems to be. Then he adds of the moon, that we 
ditintly ſee the outmoſt verge and face of it: 
and yet we ſhould fee it but conſuſedly, if it were 
de far off that its diſtance took away any of its 
magnitude. Laſtly, He ſays of the ſtars, that they 
xe not much larger, ner much leſs, but rather 
juſt ac big as they ſeem : for even the fires that 
we ſee here below at a diſtance from one another, 
tither by day or by night, preſent to our eyes the 
like variety of fizes. Epicurut writes the ſame 
docttine to Pythocles, 


Thus, neither Epicyrus nor Lucretius aſter him, 
affirmed any thing for certain concerning the mag- 
nitude of the ſan, moon, and ſtars: And indeed 
ſo many, and ſo various are the opinions both of 
the ancients and moderns, of this matter, that it 
is impoſſible to ground any probable belief upon 
them. However, I will give ſome of their opi- 
nions, but rather for curioſity than inſtruction. I. 
Heratlitus held the ſun to be a foot broad: II. 
Anaxagoras, many times as big as the country of 
Peloponneſus. III. Animaxander, as big as the 
earth, IV. Empedocles, a vaſt maſs of fire, even 
bigger than the moon. V Archelaus, the biggeſt 
of all the celeftial lights. VI. Plato, never to be 
conceived nor found out. VII. Cicero, immenſe, 
VIII. The Ægyptians, and after them Macrobius, 
eight times as big as the earth. IX. Others, 
whoſe opinion Cicero, Tatius, and Philoponus 
mention, but conceal their names, above eighteen 
times as big as the earth. X. Eratoſthenes, ſeven 
and twenty times as big as the earth. XI. Cleo- 
medes. near three hundred times as big as the 
earth. XII. Ariſtarchus, above two hundred and 
fifty-four times as big as the earth. XIII. Hip- 
parchus, a thouſand and fifty times as big as the 
earth, XIV. Plutarch ſays there were ſame who 
held the ſun to be a thouſand ſeven hundred and 
twenty-eight times as big as the earth. XV. Poſ- 
ſidonius, fifty-nige thouſand three hundred and 
nineteen times as big as the earth What certain- 
ty then can be grounded on ſo many different o- 
pinions? And Archimedes owned, it was next to 
impoſſible to take the diameter of the ſun, becauſe 
neither the ſight, nor the hands, nor the organs, 
by which the obſervation is perceived, are ſuffi» 
cient to demonſtrate it exactly; and therefore no 
credit ought to be given to them. This makes 
Lactantius ſay, * Dementiam eſſe diſquirire, aut 
ſcire velle, Sol utrum que tantus, quantus videtur, 
an multis partibus major fit quam omnis hc ter- 
ra.” That it is a folly to inquire, or be deſirous 
to know, whether the ſun be as big as he ſeems 
to be, or many times bigger than the whole earth. 
And the fame uncertainty there is likewiſe con- 
cerning the magnitude of the moon, and of the 
other planets and ſtars. . | 

But the more modery, both philoſophers and 
aſtrouomers, though their opinions be indeed va- 
rious, as to the magnitude of this glorious lumi- 
nary, yet having grounded them on more proba- 
ble methods of obſervation, have at leaſt come 
nearer the truth than the ancients, and not left us 
ſo much in the dark, nor in ſo great uncertainty 
concerning it. It is moſt certain, that we form a 
right judgment of the magnitude of an object hy 
the diſtance of one part of it from another, and 
by the diſtance of the whole from us: for the di- 
ſtance of it heing firſt conſidered, we find that the 
rays from all parts of the object cauſe an impreſſion 
on the retina in the extremities of more or leſs 
. diſtant fibres. Therefore, the farther diſtant thoſe 
extremities, fo impreſſed are from each other, the 
greater we judge the object to be; and in like 
manner on the contrary : inſcmuch, that it is firity 


W diſtance of an chject, be- 
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_ fore we can attain to the true knowledge of its 
magnitude : And, therefore, whenever we are 
miſtaken in the diſtance, we muſt neceſſarily be 
deceived in the magnitude likewiſe : and conſe- 
quently, as often as we judge an object to be far- 
ther from us than it really is, we imagine it to be 
bigger than it is; becauſe, the farther diſtant an 
object is, the leſs will be the ſpace between the 
incident points of the rays that make the impreſ- 
ſion on the retina : And on the contrary, as often 
as we judge the object to be nearer us than indeed 
it is, we fancy it to be leſs than really it is, be- 
cauſe the ſpace between the points of the rays, &c. 
is larger. Hence we ſee the reaſon why it is ſo 
difficult to come by the true knowledge of the 
fun's magnitude : for the diſtance of the ſun from 
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the equator is ſo hard to be diſcovered, that, it 
we may believe Pliny, to endeavour to find it out, 
« pene dementis otii eſt,” is an employment fit 
for none but madmen. Ricciolus likewiſe con. 
feſſes, that the ſublimity of the ſun has exceeded 
and baffled hitherto the ſearch and inveſtigation 
of all aſtronomers. However, he himſelf ſays, in 
Almageſt. lib, iii. cap. IT. That the true magni. 
tude of the ſun may be known from its true ſemi. 
diameter; for that being doubled, gives its true 


diameter, whence its other ſpecies of magnitude 


are derived, according to the rule of proportion, 
This method has been obſerved by many of the 
moſt learned and judicious aſtronomers, whole o- 
pinion concerning the ſun's magnitude, may be 
ſeen at one view in the following table. 
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terprets thoſe names. By the Syrians, according 


do the bodies on which it beſtows light and in- 


the ſun conſiſt of a matter abeſtinous aud incom- 
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OF THE SUN. | 


Tuis glorious luminary is in Hebrew called 
Chamah, or Sbemaſb, from his heat, or Adon Sche- 
men, i. e. Dominus Sol. By the Phœnicians, Baal 
Sbemaim, i. e. Dominus Cœli. In Chaldee, Shempo. 
In Arabic, EI Sbemo. By ihe Greeks, "Ha; and 
also, quaſi pas 74 Piv, i. e. lux vitz, whence the 
Latin Plhe$us, called likewiſe Titan, Apollo, Cor 
Celi, Oculus Jovis, and O Alis, i. e. oculus 
ætheris. The Egyptians called the ſun, Petiris, 
which in their language ſignifies the Holy God ; 
and Ofyris, from his vital and kindly heat: as, on 
the contrary, Typbon, and Seth, from his violent 
and deſtructive fervour; and by them called like- 
wiſe Horus, By the Perſians Mitbra, i. e. Do- 
minus or Dyneſta. By the ancient Arabs, Uretalt, 
i. e. Lucis Deus; and Duſarer, or Dai-Uſar, i. e. 
Deus perluſtrans, as Sebedius de Diis German. in- 


to Macrobius, the ſun was called Adad, or, as Sca- 
liger and Selden would rather have it, Abad, or 
Elhad, i. e. Unus: or as Pontanus in his notes on 
Macrobius, Badad, i. e. Solus Unicus. Heracli- 
tus, as Macrobius in Somn. Scip, lib. i, cap. 20. 
calls the ſun the fountain of all celeſtial light and 
heat, Moſt of the ancients, as Democritus, Me- 
trodorus, Pythagoras, Plato, &c. and of the mo- 
derns likewiſe, as Kepler, Scheinerus, Rheitz, Bu- 
lialdus, Kircher, Ricciolus, &c. imagine the ſun 
to be a real fiery body, conſiſting of true proper 
elementary fire, partly liquid, partly ſolid; the 
liquid is as it were an ocean of light, and moves 
with flaming billows and fiery ebullitions. This 
is manifeſt to thoſe who regard that moit glorious 
luminary by the help of a teleſcope. The ſolid 
parts are like the land in our terraqueous globe, 
Civided into continents, flands, mountains, and 
rocks, as if it were to reſtrain the vehement mo- 
tion of the exeſtuatirg ſolar ocean, and by the 
frequent alliſious to repel, diflipate and break the 
impetuous force of it; to the end it may with 
greater efficacy impart its all- productive virtue 


fivence. 

It is likewiſe probable, that within the ſolar 
globe, as in this earth of ours, there are vaſt caverns 
and receptacles of fire, that break out of the ſun's 
ignivomous mountains, in like manner as ſubter- 
rancan fires are ejected out of the mountains 
Etna, Hecla, and Veſuvius. Beſides, the ſolid 
parts of the ſun, within whoſe bowels is contained 
the fluid and liquid fire, like metal in a furnace, 
arc thoroughly ignified, in the ſame manner as 


the bricks of the roofs and ſides of furnaces are 
made red hot, and look of the ſame colour as the 
fiery maſs of melted matter within them. 

It is farther ſuppoſed, that the folid- parts of 


buſlible, and far better able to reſiſt the voracity 
of fire than this carth of ours. Nay, fuppoſing 
that ſome parts of the ſun here and there ſhould 


— — 


be conſumed, and whole mountains be levelled 
and waſted, yet there is no neeclbty from thence, 
Trans, II. 


that the globe of the fun ſhould be totally de- 


| firoyed, no more than is this earth by the fre- 


quent accidents of ſuch kinds of ruins and decays: 
Moreover, the ſplendour, as well of the fluid, as 
ſolid fire of the ſolar giobe, is evidently far more 
bright than our fire or flame here below : the end 
for which it was made neceſſarily requiring it 
ſhould be ſo; ſince it may reaſonably he con- 
jectured to be created for the fountain of light, 
if not of the whole world, at leaſt of the plane- 
tary ſyſtem. 

It is likewiſe obſerved, that as well this liquid 
fea of fire, as that which breaks out of the ca. 
verns and mountains, conſtantly exhales fuligi- 
nous vapours, not black and ſooty, like the ſmoke 
of our fire, but bright and clear; and that theſe 
exhalations, condenſing in the ambient zther, do 
in a manner overcaſt the ſun, as clouds over- 
ſhadow the earth. From all which, and from the 
evidence of frequent obſervations, lately made by- 
the help of the teleſcope, is maniſeſt, the miſtake 
of Ariſtotle and his followers; who imagine the 
fun to be an unalterable ſubſtance ; whereas, in- 
deed, he is ſubje& to divers changes and altera- 
tions; which not only the generation and pro- 
duction, but the diffolution and corruption like- 
wiſe of ſeveral phenomenons in the body of the 
ſun, ↄltogether unknown to the ancients, clearly 
demonſtrate. Among which the moſt remark- 
able are thoſe, which late aſtronomers call the 
Macule ſelares, and the Facule folares. 

The Maculæ, or ſpots, are, they tell us, certain 
cloudy obſcurities appearing upon the diſk of the 
ſun ; and ſuppoſed by ſome to be a fuliginous ob- 
ſcure matter or exhalation, fometimes cloſely com- 
pacted into one, ſometimes diſperſed and diſſipat- 
ed into ſeveral parcels, and iſſuing from its ſer- 
vent fiery body, by force of its extreme heat. But 
whether they are in the ſun itſelf, or ſome ſpace 
diſtant from it, is not certain, However, it is 
from ſeveral obſervations moſt probable, that 
they are iu the very body of the ſun, or at leaft 
not far from the ſurſace of it. They are very ir- 
regular in their ſhapes and figures, as well in re- 
gard to their form as ſize ; and ſome of them are. 
more durable than others. And thoſe that have 
the longeſt duration, are beld to be the ſolid parts 
of the ſun ; and it is believed that the reaſon why 
they diſcover themſelves in various figures, and of 
different magnitudes, is becauſe of the vertiginous 
mation of the ſun about his own axle, repreſent- 
ing them to our ſight in divers ſituations, 

Ihe Faculz ſolares are held to be partly maſſy 
globes of fire, that burſt out of the ignivomous 
ſolar mountains; and which, by reaſon of their 
brightneſs, ſhine amidſt the maculæ, or fuliginous 
cloudy vapeurs, and ſometimes diſappear in a 
ſhort ſpace of time, ſometimes continue long vi- 
ſible ; and partly effervencies of the exeſtuating 
ſolar ocean; which, by reaſon of the exceſſive in- 
nate fervour of the globe of the ſun, boily up into 
mighty waves, like ſo many mountains of light, 
that ſcatter and diſperſe the darker maculz, and 
diſcover, as it were a fiery ocean, fluctuating aud 


| agitated with flaming billows of exceſſive iplens 
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dour. But Scheinerus in diſquiſit Mathem. de- 
fines them thus: Faculz ſunt areolz in ſole lu- 
cidores reliquo ejuſdem corpore, i, e The fa- 
culz are certain ſmall plats, or quarters in the 
ſun, brighter than the reſt of his body. Galilzo 
in Letter iii. delle Macchie Solari, deſcribes them 
as follows: In the ſace of the ſun, ſays he, there 
appear certain marks, brighter than the reſt, and 
which obſerve the ſame motion as the maculz : 
Nor can it be doubted but that they are inherent 
in the very body of the fun; becauſe it is not 
credible, that there can be any ſubſtance more re- 
fulgent than that of the ſun itſclf, 

Laſily, Chis obſervation of the ſun's ſpots and 
lights = given occaſion to aftronomers to re- 
mark, that the ſun, befides his motion of revolu- 
tion, diurnal and annual, according to the hypo- 
theſis of the immobility of the earth, has lik: wile 
a motion from eaſt to weſt about his own axle; 
- which converſion is finiſhed, according to ſome, 
in the ſpace of twenty-ſeven days, or thereabouts ; 
according to Kepler and others, in twe ty four 
hours; but others aſſizn it a Huch more wonder- 
ful celerity, particularly Otto de Guerrick, who 
affirms the vertiginous courſe uf the ſun to be 
com leted in a moments ſpace. All which conſi- 
dered. together with what we ſaid before of the 
ſun's magnitude, we may well ſay with Lucretius ; 


Nam licet hinc mundi pateſactum totius unum 

Largifluum fontem, ſcatere, atque erumpere flu- 
| men 

Ex omni mundo, quo fic elementa vaporis 

VUndique conveniunt, et fic congeſtus eorum 

Confuit, ex uno capite hic ut profluat ardor. 


And conclude with the ſame poet, That it is no 
wonder the ſun diſpenſes ſo much light and heat 
to the earth. 

As to the figure of the ſun, Epicurus affirmed 
nothing for certain concerning that neither, but 
only ſaid, that the various opinions of ſeveral 
men, of the different figure of the ſun, might for 
any thing he knew to the contrary, be all of 
them true. Meanwhile it is certain that the opi- 
nions differed concerning the figure of the ſun 
likewiſe: For, I. The Pythagoreans, Platonics, 
Peripatetics, and Stoics, held the fun to be glo- 
bous. II. Anaximenes believed it to be flat, and 
broad like a leaf, or plate of iron, or other metal. 
III. Others to be in ſhape like a diſh or platter. 
IV. Heraclitus would have the ſun crooked, and 
bending like the keel of a boat. They gave like- 
wiſe the ſame different figures to the moon and 
Nars. The figure of the ſun is now univerſally 
held to be globous. 


Ver. 619. Some hold the moon to have no | 


Iight but what ſhe borrows from the ſun ; but o- 
thers will have her ſhine with no light but her 
own. Lucretius does not decide this controverſy, 
but only propoſes each opinion It is moſt pro- 
bable, and generally believed, however, that the 
moon borrows her light from the ſun, This opi- 
nion is grounded on the opacity of that planet, 


Which indeed proves the avon to be altogether 


| 


deprived of any innate or proper light of her 
own. And this opact'y is demonſtrably proved; 
becauſe in her total eclipſes, ſhe wh-lly loſes her 
luſtre ; which. on the contrary, if ſhe had any of her 
own, would rather, in the greateſt darkneſs, be. 
come more viſible and conſpicuous; whence it is 
rationally concluded, that all the light ſhe has, is 
from the ſun, and that the moon. as ſhe is an o. 
pacous, ſo too ſhe i+ a denſe body, fitted, aud apt 
to receive and reflect the light of the fun. Ma- 
crohius giving the reaſon, why the moon, when 
ſhe ſhines. d es not impart any warmth, as wel} 
as the (un, but only reflects the light like a look- 
ing glaſs, aſcribes it to her having no light of her 
own, as the ſun has, but only a mutuatitious 
light, and borrowed from the ſun; which her be. 
ing placed beneath the ſun, evidently evinces, 
His words are theſe : “ Lunam, qu luce pro. 
ria caret, et de ſole mutuatur, neceſſe eſt fonti 
luminis ſui efſ- ſubjectam. Hæc eim ratio facit 
lunam non habere lumen proprium, cæteras omnes 
ſtellas lucere (uo, quod illæ ſupra ſolem locatæ, in 
ipſo puriſſimo æthero ſunt, in quo omne, quice 
quid eſt, lux naturalis et ſua eſt. Luna vero, 
quia ſola ipſa ſub ſole eſt, et caducorum jam re. 
gioni luce ſul carenti proxima, lucem niſi de ſu- 


Luna ſpeculi inſtar, lumen, quo illuſtratur e- 


eam de ſe rurſus emittat, nullum tamen ad nos 
perferentem ſenſum caloris, quia lucis radius, cum 
ad nos de origine ſua, id eſt, de ſole pervenit, na- 
turam ſecum ignis, de quo naſcitur, devehit ; cum 
vero in lunz corpus infunditur, et inde reſplendet, 
ſolam refundit claritudinem, non calorem ; nam et 
ſpeculum, cum ſplendorem de fe vi oppoſiti emi. 
nus ignis emittit, ſolam ignis ſimilitudinem ca. 
rentem ſeuſu caloris oſtendit, &c. In Somn. Scip. 
lib. i. cap. 19. and Cicero, lib. ii. de Natura Deor. 
is of the ſame opinion. And Feſtus, in voce Mu- 
lus, oblerves, that the moon is ſaid to be drawn 
by mules, in regard to her borrowed light; be. 
cauſe, as mules are not generated out of their 
own kind, but of a horſe. ſo the moon is ſaid to 
ſhine, not with her own, but notho lumine, as Lu- 
cretius in this place, and after him Catullus, ex- 
preſſes it, with a baſtard light, which ſhe derives 
from the ſun, And Milton, ſpeaking of the ſua, 
calls him 


— Great. palace of all light !. 

To him, as to their fountain, others ſtars- 
Repairing, in their golden urns draw light; 
And hence the morning planet gilds her horns, 
Leſs bright the moon, 

His mirror: with full face borrowing her light 
From him, &c. 


Ver 629. In theſe ſeven verſes, he ſpeaks of 
the magnitude of the other ſtars and planets; of 
which we have already ſpoken at large, ver. 551. 

Ver. 636. But it ſeems almoſt impoſſible, that 
ſo much heat and light, as are diffuſed through 
the whole ſky, immenſe as it is, ſhould flow from 
ſo ſmall a body as the ſun, if it be no bigger than 
it appears to be, To ſatisfy this difficulty, Lu- 


perpolito ſole, cui reſplendet, habere non potuit. 


mittit; et fit acceptæ luci penetrabilis adeo, nt 
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ercfius teaches, in nine verſes, that we may ima- 


gine the ſun to be as the perpetual ſource of light 
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| greed who firſt reduced the ſtars into aſteriſms, 


or conſtellations; nor is it an eaſy taſk to recon- 


and heat; becauſe the feeds of light and heat | cile the different morphoſes or figures in the ſeve- 
continually flow from all parts of the univerſe in- ral ſpheres of the Chaldeans,-Perfiaus, Egyptians, 


to the body of the ſun, as into a great fountain; 
ſo that we feel and perceive the heat and light, 
not of the ſun only, but of the whole world. To 
which he adds, in ten verſes, that perhaps the air, 
near the ſun, is ſet a-fire by his beams; and that 
many fiery particles, inviſible to us, are hovering 
about his orb; and thence may proceed ſo great a 
profuſion of light and heat. Thus Lucretius, in 4 
thing ſo doubtful, -dares pronounce nothing for 
certain. 

Ver. 652. The original has, cecis fervoribus, that 
is to ſay, inviſible to us: For as Paſſeratius notes, 
cecus ſignifies not only what does not fee, but 
alſo whatever is not ſeen. © Cæcum non tantum 
quod non videt, fed etiam quicquid nou videtur,” 
In Propert. lib: ii. Eleg. 27. 

Ver. 655. In order to explain the annual courſe 
of the ſun, and the monthly courſe of the moon, 
through the twelve ſigns of the zodiac, he firſt 
propoſes, in twenty-five verſes, the opinion of 
Democritus, who taught, that the lower ſpheres 
are rolled and whirled around by the higheſt orb, 
called the primum mobile, either ſwilter or more 
flow, accordivg to the diſtance of each ſphere 
from that higheſt orb. Thus the ſun moves ſwift- 
er than the moon; becauſe the ſun is higher, and 
therefore the ſigns more ſeldom overtake, and 


paſs by him, than they do by her. Nor is it then 


ſtrange, that the moon runs through all the ſigns 
in one month, which the ſun goes through but in 
twelve, 

The two firſt of theſe verſes are tranſcribed, 
word ſor word, from Cowley, David. i. p. 19. of 
the folio edition. The original runs thus : 


Nec ratio ſolis ſimplex, nec certa pateſcit, 
Quo pacto zſtivis & partibus ZXgocerotis, 
Brumales adeat flexus, atque iude revertens 
Canceris ad metas vertit ſe ad ſolſtitiales. 


Which our tranſlator has rendered in the two 
verſes, that follow theſe of Cowley. 

The ſouth and north pole, which are two 
points about which the heavens are roll-d; fo 
called from , | turn, whence the Latins cal- 
led them wertices. The north pole is always viſible 
to us, and to the French, Italians, &c. The 
ſouth is never ſeen hy us, but by thoſe whom we 
call Antipodes. See above, ver. 545. 

Ver. 656. Cowley calls the walk of the ſun 
crooked, by reaſon of the obliquity of the zodiac, 
through which he makes his annual revolution. 
See the note on ver. 661. 

Ver. 658. The ſigns, in matter of aſtrology, 
are aſteriims, or configurations of fixed ſtars: 
which are imaginary forms, deviſed by aſtrolo- 
gers, the better to comprehend and diſtinguiſh 
thoſe ſtars from one another. Thus one aſteriſm is 
called the Bear, another the Dragon, &c. to the 
number of forty-eight in all, according to the an- 
cient aſtrologers ; beſides a few lately invented by 
he diſcoverers of the ſouth pole. It is not a- 


| 


1 


Greeks, Arabians, Indians, Chineſes, and Tartars; 
of whoſe opinions in this matter, the various dif- 
ference may be fcen in the deſcription of Abu 
Maſher, commonly called Albumizar, in Aben 
Ezra de Decanis Signorum, publiſhed by Scaliger, in 
his notes on Manilius; of all which Salmafios, in 
Præſat. ad Diatrib. de Antiq. Aſtrolog. believes 
thoſe of the Greeks, which are moſt commonly 
uſed amongſt us, to be of lateſt date, As to the 
names of the ftars, it is fcarce doubted, but that 
Adam firſt impoſed them; though all thoſe ap- 
pellations, except ſome few preſerved in ſerip- 


— 


ture are ſince utterly loſt, Yet moſt of the names 
we now uſe, are above two thouſand years ſtanding, 
as appears by Heſiod and Homer. They were 
not, however, all named at one and the ſame 
time ; for ſome are of late denomination, parti- 
cularly that which Conon, Aatinous, and others 
call Coma Berenices. Some report Aſtræus to be 
the firſt who gave names to the ſtars; whom for 
that reaſon 


—_— 


Fama parentem 
Tradidic Aſtrorum | 


As Aratus ſays in Germanicus; and others aſcribs 
it to Mercury. To give the ſeveral names of the 
ſigns and conſtellations, would engage me in too 
tedious a taſk ; 1 will therefore confine myſelf to 
the two Lucretius here mentions, which are Ægo- 
ceros and Cancer, 

ARgoccros. by the Greeks, called *Ayixtgesy 
from 4.5, a goat, and xigzs, a horn, and Ai 
by the Latins Capricornus; Hircus Aquoris, by 
Aſclepiadius, and Vomanus, Pelagi Procella, by 
Vitalis: and thus Horace, 


Tyrannus 
Heſperiz Capricornus undæ. 


The poets fabled, that Rgoceros was born of the 
goat Amalthea, and placed by Jupiter among the 
ſtars, in memory of that god's having been nouriſh. 
ed with the fame milk. Some ſay that this was 
made a conſtellation in honour of Ægipan, the ſon 
of Jupiter by the Olenian goat; but others, with 
more reaſon, that Ægipan was foſter- brother to 
Jupiter, and fon of Aga, the wife of Pan, from 
whence he had his name. And Baſſus in Ger- 


— 


manic. from the authority of Epimenides, writes, 


that Ægipan aſſiſted Jupiter in his wars againſt 
the Titans, and helped him to put on his armour; 
for which reaſon he was honoured with this ce- 
leſtial dignity : he was repreſented half goat, half 
fiſh, the reaſon of which, ſays the Scholiaſt on Ara- 
tus, was, becauſe having found on the ſea ſhore, 
the ſhell of a murex or purple-fiſh, he wound it as 
if it had been a horn, and ſo ſtruck a panic fear 
into the Titans, whence he came to be figured 
with a tail like a ſea monſter, The ſun entering 
into this ſign, makes the winter ſolſtice. Cancer, 
by the Greeks called Kegxive;, a Crab, is ſaid te 


have been killed by Hercules for biting him by 
Oe ij 
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the foot, when be encountered the ſerpent Hydra, 
and to have been made a conſtellation at the en- 
treaty of Juno. This ſign is in that part of the 
heaven, which the ſun reaches about the middle 
of June, and then makes our greateſt heats, longeſt 
days, and ſummer ſolſtice. Moreover, theſe two 
ſigns, Cancer and Capricornus, are celebrated by 
the Chaldaic, Pythagorean, and Platonic philoſo- 
phers, the firſt of them for being the gate by 
which ſouls deſcend into human bodies ; the laſt 
for being that by which they re-aſcend into hea- 
ven, whence they call Cancer, Porta bominum, 
and Capricornus, Per.a deorum, Macrobius in 
Somn. Scip. lib. i. cap. 12. ſays, that the natural 
philoſophers called theſe two ſigns, Portas Solis, 
the gates of the ſun ; and then having given the 
reaſon of it, he adds: Per has partas animæ de 
celo in terras meare, et de terris in cœlum re- 
meare creduntur ; ideo hominum una, altera deo- 
rum vocatur : hominum Cancer, quia per hunc in 
inferiora deſcenſus eſt. Capricornus Deorum, quia 
per illum animz in propriz immortalitatis ſedem, 
et in Deorum numerum revertuntur,” See like- 
wiſe, Cc]. Rhodig. Antiq. Let. lib. xv. cap. 23. 
and Kircher in dip. Egypt. tom. ii. p. 535. 

Ver. 660. Homer and Ovid make the moon to 

drawn in a chariot by two horſes, one black, 
the other white; of which Baſſus in Germanic. 
gives this reaſon, becauſe, ſays he, ſhe ſometimes 
is ſeen by day, as well as in the night. Others 
will have her to be drawn by oxen ; and there- 
fore Nonnus in Dionyſ. lib. zii. calls her. 


„, hee Tang. 


Of both which we have expreſs repreſcatations in 
the Roman coins; and particularly in thoſe of the 
empreſs Julia Domna, See Triſtan. in his Com- 
mentar. tom. ii. p. 129. She is likewiſe ſaid to be 
drawn by mules, of which we have ſpoken above, 
ver. 619. Claudian, lib. iii. de laudibus Stiliconis, 
makes her to be drawn by ſtags in regard of the 
ſwiftneſs of her motion ; and ſo too ſhe is repre- 
ſented in ſeveral conſular and imperial coins, that 
may be ſeen in Urſinus, Golzius, and Gorlzus. 
Ver. 66x. 662. The zodiac is called by Pcolomy 
Rüx Ag ray Zwdiwy, the circle of animals, becauſe it 
is divided into twelve ſigns, all of which re- 
| ſemble, either men or ſome other living crea- 
tures, that are deſcribed and marked in the z0- 
diac at equal diſtances from one another. By the 
Latins it is called /ignifer, and by the Greeks 
Tantopbges. It is deſcribed to be a circle, or ra- 
ther a zone, obliquely paſling from eaſt to weſt, 
by the equinoRial and ſolſtitial points, and part- 
ed in the midſt by the ecliptic, which divides it 
into two parts, the one northern, the other ſouth- 
ern, both which are terminated by the circum- 
ferences of two imaginary circles, leſs than one of 
the great circles, and is far diftant from the e- 
cliptic, as is the greateſt latitude of any planet 
from thence. The invention of this circle is by 
ſome aſcribed to Pythagoras, by others to EEnepides 
the Chian, and by others to Anaximander the 
Mileſian. Sce Plutarch. de Placit. Philoſoph. 
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and Pliny, lib. ii. cap. 8. Manilius, lib. J ver. 67 5, 
ſpeaking of the zodiac, ſays, . 


Nec viſus aciemque fugit, tantumque notari 
Mente poteſt, ſicut cernuntur mente priores; 
Sed nitet ingenti ſtellatus baltheus orbe, 
Inſignemque facit cælato lumine naundum. 


Which Creech renders as follows : 


It is not hid, nor is it hard to find, 

Like others, open only to the mind : 

For like a belt, with ſtuds of ſtars, the ſkies 
It girds, and graces; and invites the eyes. 


And Scaliger, in his note on that paſſage, farther 
obſerves, that it has this in common with the Ga- 
laxy or Milky Way, that both of them are not, 
like all the other circles of the ſphere, 4% 
Noęnſbi, perceivable only to reaſon, but that they 
are hoth of them viſible to the ſight likewiſe, 
which none of the others are. Vet Manilius 
ſeems to ſpeak poetically, making the zodiac a 
viſible circle, becauſe the twelve ſigns moving in 
it are viſible; but properly ſpeaking, as it is taken 
for a faſcia or zone only, it is no otherwiſe per- 
ceptible than by reaſon; and therefore Geminus 
in Iſagog, rightly ſays, that of all the circles in 
the heavens, only the Via Ladtea, is perceivable 
by ſenſe, the others being no otherwiſe diſcern- 
ible than by the eye of reaſon, Moreover, con- 
cerning the zodiac, there are theſe five things 
that chiefly deſerve to be known. 1. It is divided 
into 360 parts or degrees; each ſign into 30 de- 
grees ; one of which degrees, or thereabouts, the 
ſun makes or completes every day, by his pri- 
mary or own proper motion, proceeding or going 
forward from the weſt to.caſt; and thus in a- 
bout the ſpace of a year he runs through the 
twelve ſigns; meanwhile by his ſecondary or 
common motion, which the Latins calls raptus, a 
whirl, proceeding from eaſt to weſt, he makes 
the compaſs of the whole earth in the ſpace of 
four and twenty hours. II. The order and names 
of the ſigns are contained in theſe verſes: + 


Sunt Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, 
Libraque, Scorpius, Arcitenens, Caper, Amphora, 
Piſces. 


Which being moſt of them animals, the circle was 
from thence called Zodiac, from the Greek word 
Codier, which ſignifies an animal, as we hinted 
before. III. Aries anſwers to the month of March, 
about the tenth of which month the ſun is ſaid to 
enter into that ſign, and to run through all of it 
by about the tenth of April, at which time he 
enters into Taurus: and in like manner of all the 
reſt. IV. It is called oblique, becauſe ir is not at an 
equal diſtance from each pole : but being carried 
croſs the torrid zone, it reaches both the tropics, 
and twice divides the circle of the equator. In 
the firſt degree of Cancer it touches the north 
tropic, which is thence called the wa + of Cancer: 
It touches the ſouth tropic in the firſt degree of 
Capricorn, whence that tropic has the name of 
the tropic of Capricorn, It cuts the equator in 


| the firſt degree of Aries, and in the firſt degree 
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of Libra. V. When the ſun comes to the tropic of 
Cancer, about the tenth of June, then is our 
height of ſummer, or ſummer ſolſtice: when a- 
bout the tenth of December, he reaches the tropic 
of Capricorn, then is our depth of winter, or the 
winter ſolſtice, Theſe tropics have their name 
from rice, | turn, becauſe when the ſun has 
reached to either of them, he turns his courſe 
back again towards the other. Moreover, when 
the ſun reaches to the ſection of Aries, which he 
does about the tenth of March, then is the vernal 
equinox z when he comes to the ſection of Libra, 
about the twelfth of September, then is the au- 
tumnal equinox, 
Ver. 662. To the ſame purpoſe Cowley: 


— —— The ſelf ſame ſun 
At once does flow and ſwiftly run : 
Swiftly his daily journey- goes, 
But treads his annual with a ſtatelier pace; 
And does three hundred rounds incloſe 
Within one yearly circles ſpace, 5 
At once with double courſe in the ſame ſphere, 
He runs the day and walks the year. 


Ver. 665. Of him ſee Book III. ver. 356. and 
ver. 1044. and Book IV. ver. 335. 

Ver. 680. In theſe thirteen verſes he introduces 
two ſeveral airs, waiting on the ſun and moon : 
by one of which they are ſhoved down from 
Cancer to Capricorn; and by the other heaved 
up again from Capricorn to Cancer, and this at 
fixed and certain times: And that it may not ſeem 
incredible, he bids us look on the different racks 
of clouds, which ſeveral winds drives ſeveral 


Beſides theſe and the foregoing epinions, there 
was a third which Cicero, lib. iii. de Nat. Deor, 
aſcribes to Cleanthes, who, as if the ſun followed 
his food, would have the humidity that ariſes 


from the earth and ſrom the ſea to be the cauſe - 


of the ſummer and winter ſolſtices. For the 
words of Cicero are theſe. * Quid enim? Non 
eiſdem vobis placit omnem ignem paſtu indegere, 
nec permanete ullo modo poſſe niſi alatur ? Ali 
autem Solem, Lunam, et reliqua Aſtra, aquis alia 
dulcibus, alia marinis ? eamque cauſam Cleanthes 
affert, cur ſe ſol referat, nec longius progrediatur 


folſtitiali orbe, itemq; brumali, nè longius diſ- 


cedat a cibo ?” For are not you of opinion that 
all fire requires food, and can in no wiſe ſubſiſt, 
unleſs it be nouriſhed? Nay, that the ſun, the 
moon, and other ſtars are fed, ſome with freſh, 
others with ſea water? And does not Cleanthes 
allege, that the cauſe of the ſun's returning from 
the ſummer and winter ſolſtice, and his going no 
farther is, that he may not ſtraggle too far away 
from his meat? 

Ver. 686. This and the ſollowing verſe run 
thus in the original; 44 


Et ratione pari lunam ſtellaſque putandum 'ſt, 
Quæ volvunt magnos in magnis orbibus annos, 
Aeribus poſſe alternis a partibus ire. 


Where we may obſerve, that our interpreter has 
totally omitted the ſccond of thoſe verſes, in 


which the poet ſeems to allude to the periods of 
the ſtars, aud the revolutions of Saturn, Jupiter, 
and Mars. | 

Ver. 689. This many, nevertheleſs, deny, 
though it be certain, ſays Faber, that there is 
ſcarce any tenzpeſt of thunder and lightning, but 
this happens. 

Ver. 693. In theſe nine verſes he tells us that 
night fucceeds the day, either becauſe the ſun, 
being fatigued with the length of his journey (for 
the ſetting ſun ſeems ſaint and weary), is ex- 
tinguiſhed : Or elſe becauſe he is whirled with 
the ſame force beneath the earth by night, as a- 
bove the earth by day. Epicurns in the epiſtle to 
Pythocles contends, that the riſing and ſetting of 
the ſun may be made, «ar iutaiveazy oi dig g, 
* GAA irixptrev, Or xa] d, Ti xl eg. 

Ver. 702. In theſe twenty-three verſes he teaches, 
| that the ſplendor, which we call the morning, 
and which before the riſing of the ſun adorns 
the heavens, is occaſioned becauſe the ſun, re- 
turning from weſt to eaſt, pours forth his rays 
before he appears himſelf: or elſe it happens, be- 
cauſe the ſceds of wire, that were diſperſed abroad 
in his journey the day before, flow together in 
the eaſtern ſæy, and illuſlrate the earth with a fainty 
and glimmering light, before they have formed 
and kindled up anew the globe of the ſun: And 
if this conſtancy of the ſeeds flowing together to 
one place ſecm incredible, let it be conſidered, 
that no leſs a conſtancy may be obſerved in ſeve» 
ral other things. Thus plants ſhoot forth their 
buds at a fixed and certain ſeaſon of the year 2 
Thus children breed their teeth at a certain 
age, &c. | 

This laſt opinion, ridiculous as it is, was never. 
theleſs embraced by Epicurus and his followers : 
who as Cleomedes, lib. ii. c. x. witneſſes, . held 
that a new ſun aroſe daily, and was daily exe 
tinguiſhed ; and Servius upon the firſt Georgie, 
ſays, they did not pretend, that the ſun continued 
his courſe through the other hemiſphere : but that 
the orb of a new ſun was always made in the 
eaſt; or at leaſt, that the old ſun was repaired 
and lighted up anew. For Epicurus did not ſo 
much hold the quotidian creation of a new ſun, 
as the daily renovation of the old: To which 
opinion Horace, in Carmine Seculari, feems to 
allude, | / 


Alme Sol, curru nitido diem qui 
Primis et celas, aliuſque et idem 
Naſceris. _—— 


And Gaſſendus explains this opinion of Epicurus 
in theſe words: Since the ocean compaſſes the 
earth, the ſun may be extinguiſhed by its waters 
in the weſt, and return all along through the 
waves by the north into the eaſt, and riſe from 
thence rekindled. Thus Gaſſendus; by which 
nevertheleſs he but little mends the matter. Epi- 
curus however was not the author of this ridicu- 
lous opinion : For Xenophanes the Colophonian 
held, that the moon and ſtars were certain clouds 
ſet on fire, and that they were extinguiſhed every 


| day and rekindled at night: and that on the con- 
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rary the fon was extinguiſhed every night, and ver h ace where ſtood the city of Troy: and 
in this part of it Paris gave his judgment of the 


ekindled every morning; or to expreſs it in the 
words of Minutius Felix, © Congregatis ignium 
ſemenibus ſolis alias atque alios ſemper ſplendete.“ 
Of the ſame opinion bkewiſe was Heraclitus, whoſe 
ſaying was #82.49 vios Ip 9224 -t £54 whence the proverb 
in Plato, * Hecac) tro ſole eitius extingui.“ And 
from them Epicurus received by ſuccefſion, ( Hæ- 
reditateni ſtultitiæ,“ as Lactantius calls it, this 
inheritance of folly. And yet Pomponius Mela, 
de ſitu Orbis, lib. v. cap. 6: relates, that the 
riſing ſun, when beheld from mount Ida, looks 
different from what it does when regarded from 
any other place in the whole earth: For, ſays he, 
don after midnight, many {mall bodies of fire 


are ſeen diſperſed and ſcattered in the eaſt : and 


as the day comes on, they are ſeen to join-i.7 de- 
grees cloſer and cloſer together, till being collect. 
ed into fewer bodies, all of them, frem the firſt 
to the laſt, are kindled into flames; and theſe 
flames, joining into one, contract themſelves into 
a round figure, and come to be a vaſt globe of 
fire, that ſeems avnexcd to the earth; then it de- 
creaſes by degrees, but ſtil! continuing its globous 
form ; and the more it leſſens, it grows the more 
bright and fulgid : at length it diſperſes the ſhades 
of night, and being made a fun, riſes with the 
day. © Orientum ſolem Idæus aliter quam in 


aliis terris ſolet, aſpicit. Oſtentantur namque ex 


ſummo vertice ejus ſpectantibus penè à media 
nocte ſparſi ignes paſſim micare, X ut lux appro- 
pinquat, ita coirg et ſe conjunjere videntur, donec 
magis magiſque collecti, paucioris deinde, ex 
und ad poſtremam flamma ardeant: et cum dici 
clara lux, et incendio ſimilis affulſit, cogit fe, ac 
rotundat, et fit ingens globus: diu is queque 
grandis, et terris annexus apparet: deinde paula- 


tim decreſcens: et quantum decreſcit, eo clari- | 


or; fugat noviſſemè noctem, et cum die, jam fol 
Jactus, attollitur. Pompon. Mela, lib. v. de ſitu 
orbis, cap. 6.“ This too is confirmed by Diodo- 
rus Siculus, whoſe account of this matter we will 
give below, v. 711. | | 
Ver. 05. Lucret. 


Roſeam Matuto per oras 
Ftheris auroram defert, et lumina pandit. 


Matuta, as Cicero tells us, was the goddeſs Ino, 
whom the Greeks called Leucothea, and the La- 
tins, Matuta; the daughter of Caducus, Ino 
dea dicitur, quz Leucothea a Gracis, à nobis 
Matuta dicitur; cum fit Caduci filia.” De Nat. 
Deor. Lib. iii. And Milton, 


To reſalute the world with ſacred light 
Leucothea wak'd, and with freſh dews embalm'd 
The earth: and now the ſmiling morn begins 
Her roſy progreſs. 


Ver. 711. There are two mountains of this 
name: one in Crete, the other in Phrygia, which 
laſt in one chain of mountains runs through the 
whole country of Troas: The northern part of 
it reaches to the ſhore of the Propontic; the weſt 
to the Helleſpont, the ſouth to the gulf of Ad- 
xamtyteum n the Ægean fea, and the caſt look 


— 


Strabo calls the top of it Gargarus. 


th-ce you iefſes, This was the higheſt part of all 
the mountain, and that of which Lucretius ſpeaks; 
Of the ſun. 
riſing, beheld from this mountain Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, lib. xvii. p. 491. Gives the following ac. 
count 

| "Buoy bf v wegdboby ] ve. yinogu wi) of) 
To iges, xale Thy Te Nu tre ber Engng vd, xocu- 
pas 31% rh vvigelny vd 1g yovles Alge d rigen wi 
ver Fe Thy Expt THis i i,. e d d wy 
AA tor Tais vors Bong vaſt) aovia mts A by 
is xUxAdjepa xhpal Trronppivoy, ANNA Thy Bryn 
nal weads Thres Tyovie Driomapuevny, Wot Boney 
u Thaw Hy ſave 7s The tits ogiLovros. Mer 5 
N guruz mos iy wines, des dy ln yl 
Th gov ddnua, & os TH; nul ga ir apernc, mh 
paint ⁰ν TE ν⅛ A % T).ngwber Thy v uin 
dia bi xx goxuagea. which is as much as to ſay: 
A ſipgular and wonderful thing happens in this 
mountain : For, about the riſing of the, Dog-ſtar, 
there is ſo great a calmneſs of the circumfuſed 


' air on the top of the mountain, that the higheſt 


part of it is above the leaſt breath of wind: and 


even while it is yet night, the ſun is ſeen to riſe, 


not in a globous and circular figure, but in a flame 
diſperſed here and there in fuch a manner, that 
many fires ſeem to touch the horizon; but all 
of them in a ſhort ſpace of time contract them- 
ſelves into one magnitude, which takes up the 
ſpace of about three hundred feet, and at length 
the day appearing, the complete magnitude of 
the ſun appears likewiſe, and ſhines with its ac- 
cuſtomed daily light. 

Ver. 725. It has always been acconnted a won- 
derſul thing that the days and nights lengthen 
and ſhorten ſo regularly in the courſe of the year, 
that the alternate changes of the length and 
ſhortneſs of both of them are exactly varied by 
turns both in ſummer and winter. Of this the 
poet aſſigns three cauſes : Il. It may happen, ſays 
he, becauſe the ſun makes his rounds above and 
below the earth more ſwiftly at ſome times than 


at others, inafmuch as the ways or places through 


which he travels are longer or ſhorter. This is 
contained in ſeventeen verſes, in which he like. 
wile deſcribes the unequal ſegments of the diur- 
nal and nocturnal circles in the oblique poſition 
of the ſphere; but from this rule he excepts the 
equator, which in every obliquity is divided from 
the horizon into two equal parts; and this is the 
reaſon that the ſun, being twice within the year 
placed in the equator, makes two equinoxes in all 
countries whatever. II. Then he adds; in four 
verſes, another reaſon, and ſays, that there may 
perhaps be certain places in the ſky where the 
fun finds mare or leis reſiſtance, and this may re- 
tard or haſten his courſe III. He ſays it may 
happen, becauſe thoſe fires that either compoſe or 
kindle the ſun, may, at certain ſeaſons of the 
year, aſſemble and meet more ſlowly in the 
eaſtern ſky than they do at others, 

The firſt of theſe is the true and genuine rea- 
ſon ; for the inequality of the days and nigh 


tial circle, theſe things chiefly deferve to be ob- 
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proceeds from the oblique poſition and eite of the zo- | 
diac; whence it comes to paſs, that they who have 
a perpetual equinox, that is to ſay, thoſe that live 
under the equator, never have the leaſt inequality, 
but a conſtant equality of days and nights, becauſe 
they inhabit under a ſtraight and direQ ſphere ; 
but thoſe that live towards either of the poles 
have their days and nights longer or ſhorter ac- 
cording as they are more remote from the pole, 
or nearer advanced to it. But ſuch as live in the 
moſt oblique ſphere, that is to ſay, under either 
of the poles, have fix months of continual light, 
and by turns as many of continual night and 
darkneſs: therefore it is no wonder what Pli- 
ny, lib. iv. cap. 12. ſays of them, that they, 
« ſcrere matutinis, meridie metere, occidente ſole 
ſatus arborum decerpere, noctibus in ſpecus con- 
di, &c. ſow in the morning, reap at noon, ga- 
ther the fruits of the trees at ſunſet, hide them- 
ſelves in caverns at night, &c. And thus we 
know, 


—— — 


Quid tantum oceano properent ſe tingere ſoles 
Hyberni : vel quz tardis mora noctibus obſtet. 
Virg. Georg. ii. ver. 481. 


What drives the chariot on of winter's light, 
And ſtops the lazy waggon of the night. 


As Cowley expreſſes it. 


Ver. 733. In this and the following ſix verſes, 
Lucrctius deſcribes the equinoctial circle, which, 
by the Greeks is called, ienwt2ncs, by the Latins, 
„ xquidialis, æquinoctialis, æquator, and * cin- 
gelum mundi,“ and by mariners it is commonly 
called the line. It is one of the yreateſt circles of 
the ſphere; its poles are the ſame with the poles 
of the world ; from either of which it is equally 
diſtant, and divides the celeſtial globe into the 
northern and ſouthern hemiſphere. Chriſtoph. 
Clavius in Sacroboſc. deſcribes it by an imaginary 
line, drawn from the centre of the world, and 
extended to the firit poitit, either of Aries or 
Libra, and thence carried about by the diurnal 
revolution of the primum mobile, Of this equinoc- 


ſerved : I. That it paits as well rhe terreſtrial as 
the celeſtial globe, and is divided into 360 de- 
grees, as every other greater or lefler circle is, 
becauſe of the eaſy diviſion of this number into a 


moiety, à third, a fourth, fifth, ſixth, or eighth; 
its fixth, for example, being ſixty, which number 
admits of many more diviſions without any frac- 
tions. II. The ſan, being poſited in the equi- 
noctial, makes the days and nights even, and then 
the equinoctial divides the ſphere into the nor- 
thern and ſouthern hemiſpheres, whole poles are 
the poles of the world, III. Fifteen degrees of 
this circle riſe hourly on one part, and as many 
ſet every hour on the other; ſo that one degree 
of it riſes every four minutes of an hour. For 
which reaſon the equinoctial is ſaid to be the 
meaſure of the primum mobile. IV. This circle 
ſhows the equinoRial points, which happen twice 
every year; I. About the eleventh of March, 


when the ſun enters into the firſt degree of Aries; | 


_ 
2. About the thirteenth of September, when he 
enters into the firſt degree of Libra, V. It di- 
vide» the zodiac into two moieties, the ſouthern 
and the northern, and thence the ſigns are diſtin- 
guiſhed into thoſe of the north and ſouth. VI. It 
is the meaſure of time, and ſhows what declina» 
tion the ſtars, or the parts of the ecliptic have, 
either northern or ſouthern. VII. Laſtly, In this 
circle are obſerved the aſcenſious and deſcenſions 
of the zodiacal ſigns, | 

Ver. 735. That is, between the north and 
ſouth poles; Lucretius fays, Medio curſu flatus 
aquilonis et auſtri,” which are indeed two winds, 
the firſt of which blows from the north, the laſt 
from the ſouth, and which are commonly taken 
by poets for the north and ſouth points, or poles 
of the world. 

Ver. 736. Luer.“ Diſtinet æquato cœlum dif. 
crimine metas :'” where by metas he means the 
two tropics of Cancer and Capricorn, which are 
the utmoſt hounds of the ſun's revolution, and 
which he never paſles. They were called tropics 
from the Greek word 7goxry, which ſignifies con- 


verſion, or turning, becauſe the ſun, when he 


comes at thoſe circles, turns back again towards 
the equator, nor ever goes beyond thoſe bounds, 
either to the north or ſouth : Hence the Egyp- 
tians, as Clemens Alexandrinus, lib. v. Stromat. 
obſerves, hieroglyphically deſcribed the tropics 
under the figure of two dogs, as if they were 
guards deputed by nature to keep in and reſtrain 
the ſun from running beyond his bounds. The 
firſt among the Greeks who found out theſe 
tropics is ſaid to be Thales, the Mileſian; who 
likewiſe wrote a particular treatiſe of them, as 
Eudemus in Laertius witneſſes. The tropic of 
Cancer is called Tgorix% digg, i. e. Tropicus 
ſtivus,“ from the heat of ſummer, which we in 
this northern hemiſphere enjoy, when the ſun is 
neareſt to that circle, which is thus deſcribed: 
A ſmaller circle, paralle] to the equator, whoſe 
diſtance from thence is equal to the ſun's greateſt 
declination, or the obliquity of the zodiac, which 
it touches in the firſt point of Cancer. Its office, 
on one fide, is to terminate the torrid zone, and, 
on the other, the northern temperate zone, and 
to make the ſummer ſolſtice and longeſt day 
northward, and the winter ſolſtice or ſhorteſt day 
ſouthward. The tropic of Capricorn is likewiſe 
deicribed ; a fmaller circle, parallel to the equa» 
tor, whoſe diſtance from thence is equal to the 
ſun's greateſt declination, and touches the eelip- 
tic in the firſt point of Capricorn; on one fide, 
bounding the torrid ſouthern zone, on the other, 
the ſouthern temperate zone, making the winter 
ſolſtice or ſhorteſt day northward, and the ſum- 
mer ſolſtice, and the longeſt day ſouthward, 
Moreover, the ſolſtices were ſo called, becauſe 
the days do then increaſe and ſhorten ſo very 
fowly, that they can ſcarce be perceived to do 
either, inſomuch that * quaſi ſiſtatur ſol.” The 
reaſon of which cannot be better given, than in 
the words of Julius Scaliger, in Problemat. Gel- 
lian. © Is circulus, quem fol quotidie ſignat, non 
eſt circulue, ſed magis quædam ſpira. Neque enim 
ory 
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revoludionis finis eodem committitur, unde ini- 
tium habuerat: Major enim diſtantia eft a puncto, 
unde digreſſus eſt, ad punctum, ad quem horæ 
viginti quatuor cum perduxcre ; uli propior fit 
iis ſignis, quæ propius ad æquinoctium accedunt, 
propter obliquitatem. Itaque cum tendit ad ſol- 
ſtitia, propter lineæ prope rectitudinem, vis va- 
riat ; inde ſolſtitia dicta: Which is as much as 
to ſay : That circle which the ſun deſcribes by 
His daily motion, is not properly a circle, but ra- 
ther a ſpiral line: For the end of its revolution 
does not terminate in the point, whence it began. 
For its diſtance from the point, from whence the 
fun ſet forward, to that to which he arrives by 
his daily courſe of twenty-four hours, is greater 
when he approaches neareſt to thoſe ſigns that 
are next the equinoctial, by reaſon of the obliqui- 
ty of his courſe : But when he draws near to the 
ſolſtitial points, there appears ſcarce any varia- 
tion of his courſe, becaule the line is then almoſt 
fraight and direct; whence it is called the ſol- 
ſtice. Moreover, Macrobius, lib. 1. cap. 21. tells 
us, that the Egyptians repreſented the ſtatute of 
the ſun with his head ſhaved on one fide, nd 
having long hair on the other, to intimate, by the 
firſt, the time of the winter ſolſtice, © cum velut 
abraſis incrementis, anguſta manente extantia, ad 
minimum diei ſol pervenerit ſpatium;“ by the 
latter, his ſummer ſolitice, or his full grown ſplen- 
Jour, to which he arrives by degrees, emerging 
_ again from thoſe ſtraits and dens which were 
his abode in the winter tropic, into the ſummer 
hemiſphere: © ex quibus latebris vel auguliis 
rurſus emergens, ad zſtivum hemiſphærium tan- 
uam enaſcens in augmenta porrigitur;“ as the 
Ging author expreſſcs it in the place above cited. 
See above, ver. 658. 

Ver. 737. Of this, ſee above, ver. 667. 

Ver. 742. Theſe four verſes contain a ſecond 
cCauſe or reaſon of the increaſe and decreaſe of the 

days and nights: But this is indeed a weak ar- 
gument; for how can the air's being more or 
leſs thick make the ſun riſe later or ſooner ? 

Ver. 746. In theſe three verſes, he alleges a 
third reaſon, which is of equal force with the lat ; 
as if the days or nights were longer or ſhorter, 
becauſe the ſceds of light flow, and meet toge- 
ther, ſometimes ſooner, ſometimes later, to repair 
the decayed ſplendour of the ſun, But by ſub- 
joining this third cauſe, the poet ſeems to ob- 
ſerve, what is hkewiſe generally taken notice of, 
that not on ly the day and the night, but that the 
morning and the cvening twilight are ſomstimes 
Morter than they are at others: For, in an ob- 
lique ſphere, the duration, as well of the twilight 
before ſun-riſing, as of the twilight aſter ſun- ſet, 
is une qual throughout the year, being longer in 
the ſummer, and ſhorter in the winter ; becauſe, 
ünce the twilight either begins in the morning, 
or ends in the evening, when the ſun is eighteen 
degrees, perpendicularly taken, below the hori- 
| Zon, the bows of the compals, or circuit of the 
tun, who, with thoſe Cegrees either riſes in the 
morning, or goes doun in the evening, are larger 
in ſugimer, and lels i in winter, Beides, this ine- 
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quality is the greater the more diſtant we are 


from the equator. And yet we may not believe 
that the evening twilight is longeſt about the 
ſummer ſolſtice and ſhorteſt about the winter; 


for indeed it is rather ſomewhat ſhorteſt of all 


before the verral, and after the autumnal equi. 
noxes. But it might ſeem tedious to purſue theſe 
matters farther, 

Ver. 749. Here the poet inquires into the 
cauſes, why the moon changes herſelf into ſo 
many ſhapes : For as Ovid Metam. xv. ver. 196, 
ſays, 


Nec par, aut eadem nocturnæ forma Dianæ 

Eſſe poteſt unquam; ſemperque hodierna ſe- 
quente, 

Si creſcit, minor eſt; major, ſi contrahit orbem. 


Which Dryden thus tranſlates," 


Not equal light tk' unequal mcon adorns, 
Or in her wexing, or her waning horns : 
For ev'ry day ſhe wanes, her face is leſs, 
But gath'ring into globe, ſhe fattens at increaſe. 
Dryden, 
Now Lucretius tells us, in theſe twelve verſes, 
that if ſhe receive her light from the ſun, if the 
be a globous body, and laſtly, if ſhe make her 
rounds below the ſun, then they explain aright 
her various and mai.ifold phaſes, who ſay, that 
the moon changes her face according to the dif. 
ſerent light ſhe receives from the fun. as ſhe ap- 
proaches nearer to him, or retires farther from 
him. This tov is the opinion of almoſt all the 
mathematicians, and of all the pocts, eſpecially of 
Manilius, lib. ii. ver. 96. 


Tu quoque fraternis reddis fic oribus ora, 

Atque iterum ex iiſdem repetis, quantum que re- 
liquit, 

Aut dedit ille, refers; et ſydus ſydere conſtas. 

Which Creech thus renders : . 


For as the moon in deepeſt darkneſs mourns, 
Then rays receives, and points her borrtw'd horns; 
Then turns her face, and with a ſmile invites, 
The full effuſions of her brother's lights. 


Ver. 755. For when the moon is at full, ſhe 
goes, as it were, backwards under the carth to- 
wards the ſun, and comes up to him: whence it 
is that ſhe decreaſes by degrees, till being in con- 
junction with him, ſhe become inviſible to us. 

Ver, 756. He means that part of the heavens 
which is concealed from us beneath the earth. 

Ver. 757. The different changes or variations 
of the moon, which the ancient Greeks called 
pace, and from them the Latins, phaſes, or ap- 
ritiones. The names of theſe phaſes or appearances, 
eſpecially of the four chief and moſt remarkable 
are theſe, The firſt, reckoning her changes as ſhe 
increaſes, is Mevadls i, e. corniculata, horned, or 
having horns: Ihe ncw moon, which happens 
when ſhe is about fixty degrees diſtant from the 
ſun. This phaſis is by the Turks and Arabs cal- 
led Natta, a horſe ſhoe, becauſe. the moon then 


relembles the gure of one. The ſecond, Ahe, 
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i.e. beta, or dimidiata, the half moon, when ſhe 
is ninety degrees diſtazt from the ſun, The third, 
Auplxupſos, i. e. gibbo/a, or dimidio orbe major ; which 
happens at 120 degrees diſtant from the ſun; and 
the fourth and laſt, Ilavoianvs, i. e Talilunie, when 
full, avd in oppoſition to the ſun, or at the diſ- 


tance of 180 degrees: and from this laſt, in a con- 
trary order, are reckoned her decreaſing changes. 


And thele ſeveral phaſes ſhe inviolably obſerves; 
nor are they the work of chance, as our poet 
would impiouſiy iuſinuate, but the act and order of 
Divine Providence ; as even another poet, though 
a heathen too, ſaw very well. 


Nec lunam certos excedere luminis orbes; | 
Sed ſervare modum, quo creſcat, quove recedat ; 
Nec cadere in terram pendentia ſydera clo, 
Sed dimenia ſuis conſumere tempora ſignis; 


Non Caſũs opus eſt, magni ſed Numinis ordo. 


Thus rendered by Creech : 


That light, by juſt degrees, the moon adorns; * 

Firſt ſhows, then bends, then fills her borrow'd 
horns ; 

Aud that the ſtars in conſtant order roll, 

Hang there, nor fall, and leave the liquid pole; 

Tie not from chance: the motion ſpeaks aloud 

The wiſe and ſteady conduct of a god. 


To which I add this of Statius, Sylv. lib. iii. 


Servit et aſtrorum velox chorus, et vaga ſervit 
Luna, nec injuſſæ toties redit orbita lucis. 


And of Macrobius in Somn, Scip. lib. i. cap. 6. 
* S/milibus diſpenſationibus Hebdomadum, IL. una 
ſui luminis vices ſempiterni lege variando diſpo- 

And fince we are upon the ſubject of this pla- 
net, I cannot but take notice of au opinion, which 
is at this day aſſerted and maintained by ſeveral, 
as well philoſophers as aſtronomers : viz. That the 
moon is inhabited. This belief they ground on the 
appearance of mountains, valleys, woods, lakes, 
ſcas, and rivers, which, by the help of the tele- 
ſcope, they diſcover in the orb of that planet. The 
ancients, as Cicero witneſſes, embraced this opi- 
nion long ago: © Habitari,” ſays he,“ ait Xeno- 
phanes in Luna, eamque eſſe terram multarum 
urbium et montium. Academ. Quæſt. lib. iv. The 
Interpreter of Aratus * d d in” avjns tina; GANG 
I, os x6) 60% ii ns. And Plutarch De Pla- 
citis Philoſoph. lib. ii. cap. 50. reports, That the 
Pythagoreans affirm the moon to be another 
earth, inhabited in all its parts, even as this carth 
of ours: and peopled wich living creatures fif- 
teen times larger than thoſe with us: theſe in- 
habitants the ancients called Antichthones, becauſe 
they believed them to dwell in an earth quite op- 
polite to this of ours. And that author, in his 
treatiſe, © De facie in orbe Lunæ,“ ſays, That 
there are caverns in the moon, called“ Penetralia 
Hecates;"” and that the upper parts of that pla- 
net, which always regard the heavens, are the 
Eyſan fields: That it is likewiſe inbabited by 
Cenii, who not always make their abode there, 
but lometimes deſcend to carth, to punith or awe 


mankind. Achilles Tatius in Iſagog. reports alſa 
the like of the moon's being inhabited: ſo too 
does Macrobius in Somn. Scip. lib, i. cap. xi. in 
theſe words: Lunam ætheream terram Phyſici 
vecaverunt, et habitatores ejus Lunares Populog 
nuncuparunt : quod ita eſſe pluribus argumentis, 
quz nunc longum eſt enumerare, docuerunt, 

See more to this purpoſe in Kepler's © Aſtrono- 
mia optica,” and particularly in a poſthumoug 
treatiſe of his, intituled, © Somnium, five de luni- 
ari Aſtrologii.“ Now, why ſhould this opinion 
ſeem extravagant, if it be admitted, that the moon 
enjoys as favourable an aſpect from the ſun, as this 
earth of ours, though the days and nights there 
be anſwerable to our half months, in regard it is 
ſcreened with hills and mountains, under which 
lie deep ſhades and valleys, with hollow caves 
and receſſes, of equa! benefit againſt the extreme 
ties of heat and cold : and being watered beſides 
with great lakes and rivers, and conſequently ſup- 
plied by nature with ail things oli for the 
ſupport of life? How then can it reaſonably be 
thought, that nature has. conferred all thoſe ad- 
vantages and benefits for no uſe and end; and 
that the moon is made for no other purpoſe, and 


' ſerves only to reflect to us the light of the ſun? 


See more in Iſaac Voſlius in his learned treatiſe, 
« de Natura et Propriet. Lucis,” cap. xix. 

After all, it is not agreed what kind of Trea- 
tures theſe lunary inhabitants are: however, Kep- 
ler ſeems ſomewhat poſitive as to chis point alle. 
© Concludendum videtur,”” ſays he in his notes, 
* ad appendic. Selenograph. in Lura creaturas 
eſſe viventes, rationis, ad ordinata facienda, cas 
paces,” He afhrms the ſame thing of the other 
planets, nay even of the ſun itſelf; concerning 
which, in the epilogue to hi- fifth book, he breaks 
our into this expreſſion: “ Vel ſenſus ipfi excla. 
mant, ignea hic habit are corpora, mentiom ſim. 
plicium capacia, vaèque ſolem eſſe rope; roys fi 
non regem, at ſaltem regiam.” Nor is this ſo 
ſtrange as what ſome aſſert, who maintain the 
moon to be the paradiſe in which our firſt parents 
were creatèd, and from whence, ſor their tranſ- 
greſſion, they were expelled, and driven down to 
this earth of ours. This Hieronymus Vitalis, in 
« Lexic. Mathemat. in voce Paradiſus, endea- 
vours to evince, as well from reaſon, as from the 
authorities of ſeveral of the fathers and ſchook. 
men. He ſays indeed, that this is new and un- 
heard of, but not therefore to be accounted fool. 
"ſh and abſurd : “ Fateor,” fays he, © id novum, 


ſingulare, et hactenus inauditum, at non per hoc 


temerarium, atque intolerabile dixeris:“ Then he 
urges in theſe expreſs words; modo parta tantà 
rerum notitia, lunæ ſacie Teleſcopio penitiſſime 
obſervata, veterum dictis expenſis, locis ſuper hanc 
terram inveſtigatis, Paradiſum in Lunæ ſuperſicie 
collocari, ratio ipſa compellit.“ The reader may 
be farther ſatisfied as to this matter in that au- 
thor; but it is time for us to return to Luctetius. 

Ver. 761. lu theſe fix verſes, he aſſigns another 
reaſon, and ſays, that if the moon do ſhine with 
unborrowed light, then we muſt imagine that an- 


other body, which is opacous and totally dark, 


- 
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always moves with the moon, and obſtructs and 
turns away her beams. ; 

This is ſaid to be the opinion of Anaximander ; 
who, nevertheleſs, believed nothing like it : for, 
though he did perhaps ſay, that the moon 78 

Fx pas: had her own light. Plut de Placit. Phi- 
loſoph. lib. ii. cap. 26 & 28. (ipdoxiv d c 
Jirdoeid a. Tt axe nam g 3m, La ttius), yet he 
never ſo much as dreamed of any other budy that 
moved about with her, and hindered and ob{tru&- 
ed her light. 

Ver. 762. See the note above ver. 757. 
Ver. 767. In theſe rwenty-nine verſes, he pro- 
pow their opinion, who held the one half of the 
oon's orb to be light, the other half dark. Now, 
ſays he, if you imagine this opinion to be true, 
imagine likewiſe ſuch an orb to be turned round 
on its axle or centre, and it will preſent the dif- 
| ferent phaſes we behold in the moon. 
This was the opinion of Beroſus, a famous a- 
ſtronomer in the days of Antiochus Soter, as alſo 
of the Babylonians, who defended this do#trine 
agiinſt a ſe of the Chaldean aſtronomers ; who, 
as Diodorus Siculus, lib. ii. witneſſes, agreed with 
the Greeks, that the moon ſhines with light that 
is not her own: but the Babylonians held one 
half of the moon's globe to be luminous, the other 
dark, And that both the Chaldeans and Babylo- 
nians too were very ſkilful in aſtrology, we have 
the teſtimonies of Diodor. lib i. de Divin. Pliny 
lib. vii cap. 56. and many others: Nay, Manili- 
us, lib. i. ver. 38. teaches, That aſtrology was 
given by the gods tc the kings of the Chaldeans : 

for it was God, ſays he, 


—_—_—— — 


Qui ſua diſpoſuit per tempora, cognita ut eſſent 
Omnibus, et mundi facies, cœlumque ſupernum, 
Naturzque dedit vires, ſe quz ipla recluſit, 
Regales animos primum dignata movere, 

ui domuere feras gentes Orienta ſub imo, 
Quas ſecat Euphrates, in quas et Nilus inundat. 


At whoſe command the ſtars in order met, 

Who times appointed when to riſe and ſet; 

That Heav'n's great ſecrets might lic hid no more, 

And man, inſtructed, gratefully adore : 

Nature diſclos'd herſelf, and from her ſprings 

Pure ſtreams deriv'd, o'erflow'd the minds of 

| kings; 

Kings next to Heav'n, who o'er the eaſt did ſway, 

Where ſwiſt Euphrates cuts his rapid way; / 

Where Nile o'erflows, and whence the whirl re- 
ſtores 


The day to us, and, paſſing, burns the Moors. 
Creech. 


ver. 772. This and the following verſe run 
thus in the original. 


Ut Babylonica Chaldæ um doctrina refutans 
Aſtrologorum artem contra convincere tendit. 


Upon which paſſage, if Faber's note be true, our 
tranſlator ſeems to be miſtaken in the ſenſe of his 
author: For that interpreter there ſays, that by 
„ Babylonica Chaldæorum ars, our poet here 


means only thoſe Chaldzans, who followed the 


UCRETIUS. 


hypotheſis of Beroſus againſt the vulgar aſtrology, 


What it was, ſays he, Plucarch teaches, © de Pla. 
citts Philoſophorum, lib. ii. where he aſſerts, that 
an eclipſe of the moon is cauſed A Th» gg 
aug £7715 gegn 1d &Xv00|8 Kipes, 1 e. by her turn. 
ing towards us that part of Ler orb which is not 
fiery. hen he ſubjoins that the Chaldeans in 
this place, is the name af a particular ſect, not of 
the whole people, as might be proved our of He. 
rodotus. To which I add this of Lzertius, g 
d BEB, % Arrugisis X#42.3u7%. THE From 
Taz I, And with this agrces Cicero, lib, ii. 
de Divinat. 


OF THF ORIGINAL AND PROGRESS Op 
ASTRONOMY AMONG IHE ANCIENTS, 


ASTRONOMY had its name rd 77 vous Tov Agi 
becauſe it reaches the laws and rules of the my. 
tions of the ſtars: but the words aſtronumy and 


aſtrology, were avciently promiſcuouſly uſed one 


for the other: for what Plato calls aſtronomy, 
Ariſtotle, and others, call aſtrology. "Thus Sa. 
maſius in Plin. Exercitat. tom. i. p. 6. ſays, That 
among the Greeks, Thales is ſaid firſt Z5g9aoynem, 


to aſtrologize, though he never treated of the judi. 


ciary art. In like manner, Pherecydes was called 
an aſtrologer, though he was only an aſtronomer: 
and the nautical aſtrology of Phocus the Samian, 
which ſome aſcribe to Thales, treats only of the 
aſtronomical ſcience. Manilius, on the contrary, 
calls his poem Affrenomicon, though all of it, except 
the firſt book, treat of judiciary aſtrology. But, in 
after ages, this ſynonymy was diſcontinued : for 
when the apoteleſmatic part, which, from the ſite 
and aſpect of the fixed ſtars and planets, teaches 
to divine their influences, as to the production of 
future events, came to get footing in Greece, 
where, anciently, only the eteorologic part of it, 
which teaches the motion of the ſtars, was known, 
they diſtinguiſhed them, ard gave to the firit the 
name of aſtrology. and called the laſt aſtronomy; 
which is properly underftood, and deſcribed to he, 
The cience, which contemplates the motion, diſ- 
tance, colour, light, order, place, magnitude, and 
the like adjun&ts of the fixed ſtars, and of the 
planets, without any reſpect to the judiciary part, 
And as this ſcience itſelf, ſo the profcffors of it 
too, were, in like manner, doubly diſtinguiſhed, 
Plato, in Epinomide, ules the words *Aggorouii, 
and Agęorbtess, in different ſenſes. He underitands, 
by the firſt of them, thoſe who apply themſelves 
to diſcover the rifing and ſetting of the ſtars, in 
order te prognoſticate concerning the ſeaſons cf 
the year, and the temperature of the air. By the 
laſt of them, he means thoſe who particularly con- 
fine their ſtudies to the theory of the planets. 
The original of aſtronomy, ſays Gafſendus, pro- 
ceeded from admiration; © Originem ipfi ipſa 
fecit admiratio. lntroduct. Aſtronom.“ For our 
forefathers, aſtoniſhed at the ſplendour, variety 
and multitude of thoſe glorious bodies, and obſerv- 
ing their conſtapt and regular motions, applied 
themſelves to the ſtudy of this ſcience, and tranf- 
ſerred their admiration into obſervations, which, 
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in proceſs of time, they marked down in tables or 
parapegmas, for the inſtruction of poſterity : and 
for this reaſon, RiccivoJus, in his preface to the firſt 
tome of the New Almageſt. affirms aſtronomy to 
be almoſt coeval with the ſtars themſelves : And 
that, together with other arts divinely infuſed, it 
was reduced into experiment and practice by A- 
dam himſclf, who, according to Suidas, was the 
parent and author of all arts and doctrines; diu, 
ſays he, ædda ivonuale H 324 yuilnt Beſides, that 
Adam particularly in{tructed Seth in this aſtral 
ſcience, and that too by writing, is the opinion of 
all the Jewiſh and Arabian doRors, and amon 
them, particularly Gelaldinus Arabs, cited by Kir- 
cher in Obeliſc. Pamphil. p. 5. if he be the author 
of the book, which goes under the title of Liber 
Crrationis; of which ſome are in doubt, even 
though it be commented upon as ſuch, by Rabhi 
Abraham, and Rabbi Joſeph Ben Uziel. But, 
however that be, Joſephus, in the eleventh book 
of the Jewiſh Antiquities, writes, that Seth having 
been inſtructed in aſtronomy by Adam, and know- 
ing that the world was twice to be deſtroyed, 
once by water, and once by fire, reduced this art: 
to an epitome, and for the information and bene- 
fit of poſterity, engraved it on two pillrrs, one of 
brick, the other of ſtone ; the firſt to preſerve it 
from the fire, the ſecond from the deluge ; which 
lat pillar he affirms to have been remaining in 
his days at a place called Syrias or Seirath, which 
If, Voſſius, lib. i de Ætate Mundi, ſuppoſes to be 
the land that borders on Mount Ephraim, not far 
from Jericho. 

Seth, the ſon of Adam, having thus engraved 
on two pillars, the theory of this celeſtial ſcience, 
which he had received from his father; and aſtro- 
nomy being thus brought into the world, the ſuc- 
ceeding patriarchs, who, by reaſon of their longe- 
vity, had the opportunity of obſerving many aſ- 
tral revolutions, cultivated and improved it : 
Nay, ſome of the Jewiſh doctars, particularly 
Rabbi Iſaac Aberbenel in Differtat. de Longævi- 
tate prim. Patr. goes ſo far as to aſhrm, that the 
lives of the patriarchs were, by the Divine Provi- 
dence, miraculouſly prolonged for no other end, 
than that they might apply themſelves to the 
ſtudy of this celeſtial ſcience; in which the moſt 
celebrated for his knowledge is Enoch, whoſe 
books on that ſubject are ſaid to be extant to this 
day in the territories of the queen of Sheba, as 
Voſſius de Scientiis Mathemat. affirms; at leaſt 
they are ſeveral times cited by Tertullian and 
Origin. | 

It is not certainly known to what degree of 
improvement this ſcience was brought before the 
flood; but from the teſtimony of Origin, citing 
the above-mentioned books of Enoch, it appears, 
that the ſtars were then reduced into aſteriſms, 
under peculiar and diſtin denominations, con- 
cerning which that patriarch, who was the ſe- 
venth from Adam, writ many ſecret and myſte- 
rious things. Beſides, it is evident from ſcripture it- 
ſelf, that the year was then, as it is now, com- 
puted by twelve revolutions of the moon, to one 
che ſup's through the zodiac; for it is ſaid ex- 


preſsly in Geneſis, that Noah entered into the 
ark the ſeventeenth day of the ſecond month, and 
went out of it the twenty-ſeventh day of the ſe» 
cond month of the year following : In the ſame book 
likewiſe expreſs mention is made of the ſeventh 
and tenth months: From whence we may with 
good reaſon infer, that the patriarchs had then 
the knowledge of the courſes of the ſun and moon, 
with their periods, and, in all probability, of the 
other planets alſo. | 

After the flood, when mankind came to be 
ſcattered over the face of the whole earth, aſtro- 
nomy began to be ſtudied by ſeveral nations, who, 
no doubt, had their firſt knowledge of it from 
Noah and his poſterity; and hence aroſe the con. 
reſt for the honour of its invention. But ſince it 
cannot be denied, that mankind diſperſed them. 
ſelves out of Aſia into Afric, Europe, and other 
parts of the world, the Aſiatics may juſtly claing 
to themſelves the glory of it; and among them 
chiefly the Babylonians, Chaldeans, and Bactrians; 
of whom the moſt renowned for their ſkill in this 
ſcience are Evahdnes, Belus. Zoroaſter, and O- 
tanes; as alſo Cidenas, Naburianus, Sudinus, and 
Scleucus the Chaldean. 

From the Aſſyrians and Chaldeans it came te 
the Egyptians, being brought thither by Abra- 
ham the patriarch, as Fuſebius, lib. ix Præparat. 
Evangel. proves from the authority of Joſephus, 
Eupolemus, Artapanus, and others, as they are 
cited by Alexander Polyhiſtor. But Eupolemus 
ſeems to infer that Abraham, before his deſcent 
into Egypt, taught it to the Phœnicians. Others 
however ſay, that Mercury firſt taught the Egyp- 
tians Aſtronomy, and indeed all other arts and 
ſciences, This is poſitively aſſerted, not only by 
Samblichus, but by Plato in Pheædrus, where he 
call him wang yeaupdruy. and by Cicero, lib. iii. 
Divinat. Vide etiam LaQantium, lib. i. cap. 6. 
There are others who attribute the honour of it 
to the Egyptians before the Chaldeans, who, ſay 
they, were even themſelves firſt inſtructed in it 
by the Egyptians. To make good which aſſertion 
they produce the teſtimonies of DioCorus Siculus, 
Biblioth. lib. i. and of Hyginus Fabul. 271. the firſt 
of whom ſays, that Babylon was a colony of the 
Egyptians, founded by Belus of Libya, who inſti- 
tuted there a college of prieſts, to the end they 
might contemplate the ſtars in the ſame manner 
as thoſe of Egypt. The laſt, that one Evahdnes 
is ſaid to have come from beyond the ſeas into 
Chaldza, and there to have taught aſtronomy. 

But if this ſcience were known to the Egyp- 
tians, before it was to the Babylonians and Chal- 
deans, how comes it to pals, that the Egyptian 
obſervations are ſo much later than thoſe of the 
Babylonians ? For we ſcarce find any of the Egyp- 
tian to precede the death of Alexander the 
Great; than which even thoſe of the Greeks 
are earlier ; but the Babylonian obſervations were 
manifeſtly made almoſt two thouſand years be- 
fore that time. And Cicero, lib. i. de Divinat. 
aſcribes it firſt to the Aſſyrians : The Aſſyrians, 
« ut ab ultimis auctoritatem repetam,” ſays he, 


| by reaſon of the plainneſs and large extent of 


38 
their country, which afforded them on all ſides a 
tlear and open view of heaven, obſerved the 
tourſe and motion of the ſtars. And having 
framed a due calculation of their revolutions, 
they from thence made predictions of future e- 
vents. And amongſt the Aſſyrians, the Chaldeaus 
© (non ex artis, ſed ex gentis vocabulo nominati)“ 
arrived to ſuch a perfection of ſkill, that they 
could foretel what ſhould happen to any one, and 
under what fate they were born; which arc the 
Egyptians learned of them many ages ago, Thus 
Cicero, 

There are others nevertheleſs who deny this 
Honour both to the Chaldeans and Egyptians, 
afligning the invention of aſtronomy to the Ethi- 
vpians; of this opinion is Lucian, 74! 'A5goxe- 
„ing But this aſſertion ſeems of little weight, it 
being contrary to the general ſtream of tradition, 
even long before Lucian's time. 

'The Africans too pretend to the invention 'of 
aſtronomy ; and among them particularly the 
Mlauritanians, who are ſaid to have been in- 
ſtructed in that ſcience by their king Atlas, the 
fon of Libya. 

Ariſtotle aſcribes the invention of it, wholly 
to the Babylonians and the Egyptians : A, 
x} Bafvrunm, war ty ²-h⁰Zuß. Wires in,opiv Wegt 
idr Toy argwr? And how the Egyptians came to 
be ſkilful in that ſcience, Ptolomy, who was him- 
ſelf of Egypt, gives us this reaſon, 571 h u HE 
Are, Tos Alves, nal rd , Egust And why? 
J/owrg diavoi run v n g’. nai 62m; nxvl wi Th 
uunbH⁰αν,r. Of the Babylonians he ſays, or: 75 weg- 
ci xl rd Th" Egu⁰ voruxivras, 216 nal wag ai. 
n nal Tagi|onlixey Tay afiguy Suits 


Tel. 

Thus from the ſeveral nations before-mention- 
ed, aſtronomy ſeems to have been anciently di- 
vided into three different and chief ſes, that is 
to ſay, the Aſſyrian, under which is comprehend- 
ed the Babylonian and the Chaldaic, the Egyptian, 
and the Mauritanian or Atlantic; of which laſt 
nevertheleſs the Romans made no accouut ; for a- 
mong them were enumerated only theſe three 
ſes, the Chaldaic, Egyptian, and Grecian. Now 
Eudoxus is ſaid to have been the firſt, who from 
the Egyptians brought aſtronomy to his country- 
men the Greeks; and Beroſus to have brought 
into Greece the ſcience of Genethlialogy from his 
countrymen the Ohaldeans. Vieruvius, lib. ix. cap, 
7. * Eorum autem inventiones, quas ſcriptis reli. 
querunt, qua ſolertià, quibuſque acuminibus, et 
quam magni ſuerint, qui ab ipſa Chaldzorum na- 
tione profluxerunt, oſtendunt: Primuſque Beroſus 
in inſula, et civitate Coa conſedit, ibique apervit 
diſciplinam.“ And Plioy ſays, that the Athenians 
publicly erected a ſtatue with a golden tongue to 
Beroſus, for his divine predictions. After him 


Antipater and Achinapolus were reputed famous 


Genethlialogiſts, Of natural cauſes and effects, 
Thales, Anaxagoras, Pythagoras, Xenophantus, 
and Democritus are eſteemed the moſt eminent 
obſervers. Aſter them, following their inven- 
tions, and obſerving beſides the riſe aud ſetting of 


the ſtars, and the ſeaſous of the year, Eudæmon, 


| 
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Calliſthus, Melo, Philippus, Hipparchus, Aratuy, 
&c. left to poſterity their aſtrological prognoſticy, 
in their tables, which are called Parapegmas; of 
which ſee Geminus and Theon in Arati Phamom, 
Thus though it be certain, that the Greeks deriy. 
ed their knowledge in aſtronomy from the Chal. 
deans and Egyptians, yet ſo great was their pre. 
ſumption, as confidently to affirm, that the inven. 
tion of it was duc to them, particularly to the 
Rhodians, from whom they pretend that the E. 
gyptians received it, as Diodorus Siculus reports 
in the ſtory of the Heliadæ. And, laſtly, other 
of them aſcribe its original to their poet Or. 
pheus; but thoſe opinions ſavour too much of the 
fable, and therefore we may rather ſubſcribe to 
their belief, who hold, that Thales the Mileſian 
firſt brought aſtronomy into Greece, having de. 
rived his knowledge in that ſcience from the E. 
gyptians. 

After Thales, it was improved by Anaximan. 
der, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Democritus, Em. 
pedocles, Euctemon, Meton, Eudoxus, and other 
of the Athenian School, till the time that Alex. 
ander the Great founded the city of Alexandria 
in Egypt. After which the Ptolemies, his ſuc. 
ceſſors, having erected there an academy for al 
manner of ſtudies, the Grecian aſtronomy mad: 
its retreat thither; and flouriſhed under thoſe 
princes in equal glory with the Egyptian. And 
from thence we hear of the famous names of An. 
tolychus, Calipus, Timochares, Ariſtyllus, Era 
toſthenes, Conon, Hipparchus, Soſigenes, Theon 
the elder, Ptolomy, Paulus the Alexandrian, Theon 
the younger, ſurnamed likewiſe the Alexandrian, 
and his daughter, the excellent, but unfortunare, 
Hy patia. 

It was long before aſtronomy was introduced 
into Italy, or had any profeſſors among the Ro- 
mans; for though Dion Pruſicus in Orat. 44, 
affirm, that the Pythagoreans inſtructed the Ita. 
lians in that ſcience, and that in all probability 
the doctrine of Philolaus, Timæus, Archytas, and 
others, the fame of whoſe learning had invited 
even Plato himſelf to make a voyage into I:aly, 
could not have been concealed from the curious 
and ingenious Romans; yet that martial people, 
who were more addicted to arms than arts, en- 
tertained but late and flowly too, theſe ſpeculz- 
tive ſtudies : Nor to paſs by the rude ſketches of 
Numa Pompilius, does the Roman hiſtory men- 
tion any perſons as conſiderably knowing in aſtro- 
nomy, before Cauis Sulpicius Gallus, who was le- 
gate to /Emilius Paulus, in the war againſt Perſes, 
king of Macedon, and who firſt among them 
publiſhed a treatiſe of eclipſes. After him, we 
read that Lucius Taruntins, Nigidius Figulus, 
Varro, and Cicero, applied themſelves to the 
ſtudy of aſtronomy ; but to none of the Romans 
is that ſcience ſo much indebted, as to their great 
dictator C. Julius Cæſar, who, as Lucan wit 
neiles, | 
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duced the Roman year to the courſe of the ſun, 
which we yet retain; and writ a treatife of the 
fars in the Greek tongue. From him the ma- 
thematical arts, and particularly aſtronomy, began 
to flouriſh among the Romans; and after his cx- 
ample, Auguſtus Cæſar, who was his nephew and 
ſucce or, encouraged the ſtudy of it. 

Let this ſuffice as a brief indication of the firſt 
riſe and authors of aſtronomy, and of the promo- 
ters of it among the ancients. It would perhaps 
be too tedious to continue the progreſs of it down 


to theſe times, and to ſhow when, how, and by 


whom it has been improved, and brought to that 
degree of perfection to which it is now arrived. 


Ver. 774. Here we ſee that though Lucretius, 
after Epicurus, believed the firſt opinion to be 
the moſt probable, yet he does not condemn the 
latter. And thus too Epicurus in Laertius, lib. 
x. ſays, that though one reaſon may ſeem better 
than any of the other, for the ſolution of any 
problem whatever, yet we ought not therefore 
immediately to condemn 3ll the reſt that may be 
given, if they have any appearance of truth, even 
though but one of them can be true. 

Ver. 776. In theſe twenty-ſeven verſes he pro- 
poſes the opinion of Epicurus, who held that the 
moon is created and dies daily, in a certain form 
and figure. In like manner, as he held the ſun to 
be daily extinguiſhed in the weſt, and created a- 
gain in the eaſt. And that this may be, ſays he, 
ſeveral other things demonſtrate : For thus, at 
certain and inviolable times, the ſeaſons of the 
year follow one another; the ſpring precedes the 
ſummer,—the ſummer the autumn,—the autumn 
the winter, — the winter the ſpring, &c. Ovid. 
Metam. xv. ver. 196. deſcribes in like manner 
the conſtant ſucceſſion of the ſour ſeaſons of the 
year, and compares them to the four ages of 
man's life. I omit the original for brevities ſake, 
and will only give Dryden's tranſlation of it to il- 
luſtrate this paſſage of Lucretius: 


Perceiv'ſt thou not the proceſs of the year; 

How the four ſeaſons in four forms appear, 

Reſembling human life in ev'ry ſhape they 
wear ? 

Spring firſt, like infancy, ſhoots out her head, 

With milky juice requiring to be fed, 

Helpleſs, though freſh ; and wanting to be led. 

The green ſtem grows in ſtature and in ſize, 

But only feeds with hope the farmer's eyes : 
Then laughs the childiſh year, with flowrets 
crown'd, | 

And laviſhly perfumes the fields around; 

But no ſubſtantial nouriſhment receives; 

Infirm the ſtalks, unſolid are the leaves. 
Proceeding onward, whence the year began, 
The ſummer grows adult, and ripens into man: 
This ſeaſon, as in men, is moſt replete 

With kindly moiſture, and prolific heat, 

Autumn ſucceeds ; a ſober, tepid age, 

Not froze with fear, nor boiling into rage; 

More than mature, and tending to decay, 

When our'brown locks repine to mix with odious 


era. 


— 


— 


Laſt winter ſweeps along with tardy pace, 

Sour is his front, and furrow'd is his face: 

His ſcalp if not diſhonour'd quite of hair, 

The ragged flecce is thin; and thin is worſe than 
bare, 


Ver, 782. Tor Venus, the goddeſs of genera- 
tion accompanies the vernal ſeaſon; as Lucretius 
himſelf elegantly fings at the beginning of the 
firſt book; which Dryden has no leſs clegantly 


rendered in theſe verſcs. 


Delight of human kind, and gods above 2 

Parent of Rome: propitious queen of love: 

Whoſe vital pow'r, air, earth, and ſea ſupplies, 

And * whate er is born beneath the rolling 

cies: 

For ev'ry kind by thy prolific might, 

Springs, and beholds the regions of the light: 

Thee, goddeſs, thee the clouds and tempeſts fear; 

And at thy pleaſing preſence diſappear 2 

For thee the land in fragrant flow'rs is dreſs'd; 

For thee the ocean ſmiles, and ſmooths her 
wavy breaſt, 

And heav'n itſelf with more ſerene and purer 
light is bleſs'd. 5 

For when the riſing ſpring adorns the mead, 

And a new ſcene of nature ſtands diſplay'd; 

When teeming buds, and cheerful greens appear, 

And weſtern gales unleck the lazy year; 

The joyous birds thy welcome firſt expreſs, 

Whole native ſongs thy genial fire confeſs : 

Then ſavage beaſts bound o'er their flighted food, 

Struck 2 thy darts, and tempt the raging 

ood : 

All nature is thy gift; earth, air, and ſea, 

Of all that breathes the various progeny, 

Stung with delight is goaded on by thee. 

O'er barren mountains, o'er the flow'ry plain, 

The leafy foreſt, and the liquid main, 5 

Extends thy uncontrol'd and boundleſs reign. 

Through all the living regions thou doſt move, 

And 8 where thou go'ſt, the kindly ſeeds 
of love. | 


See book i. ver. 1. 


Moreover, our tranſlator has repeated this and 
the two following verſes from book i. ver. 19. 
though his author have not. 

Ver. 784. The weſt wind of which, book 1. ver. 
21. Lucretius here calls it zephyrus: which is 
likewiſe a wind that blows from the equinoRial 
weſt, contrary to the wind called fuþſolanus, 
which blows from the equinoctial eaſt. It was ſo 
called from Tung, that brings life; becauſe, 
when it blows, all things bud and ſhoot forth. 
This wind was feigned to be the forerunner of 
Venus, becauſe it blows chiefly in the ſpring, 
with which ſeaſon Venus is ſaid to be moſt de- 
lighted. 

Ver. 785. © Lactantius de falſa Religione, lib, 
i.” calls her Faula; for which Voſſius Ky 
Flaura ; ſhe was, as Verrius in the ſame 'author 
ſays, Scortum Herculis, the Harlot of Hercules; but 
according to others, ſhe was a Roman dame, 


Ho by her lewd practices having heaped up a 
7 | 
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great deal of money, bequeathed her eſtate when 
the died, to the commonwealth of Rome. This 
is certain, that the ſenate made her the goddeſs 
of flowers, gardens, and meadows : © ut pudendæ 
rei quædam dignitas haberetur,” as LaQtantius in 
the place above cited tells us: they inſtituted like- 
. wiſe feſtivals in her honour, called Floralia, which 
is copfirmed by Ovid, lib. v. Faſtorum : 


Convenere patres, et ſi bene florat annus, 
Numinibus veſtris annua feſta vovent, 


And the fame poet acquaints us, that theſe ſo- 
lemnities were performed towards the latter end 
of April: | 

Incipis Aprili, tranfis in tempora Mali; 

Alter te fugiens, cum venit, alter, abit. 
Theſe feſtivals therefore were inſtituted, ut 
ſruges cum arboribus, aut vitibus bene proſpere- 
que floreſcerent,” ſays Lactantius in the ſame 
place. And in theſe Floralia, vile, impudent 
trumpets were wont to dance naked in the ftreets 
to the ſound of trumpets ; to which cuſtom Juve- 
nal alludes, ſat. vi. ver, 249. 


Digniſſima prorſus 
Florali matrona tubi,,——-— 


Ver. 790. The Eteſias are winds that blow 
conſtantly for about eleven days together in the 
heat of ſummer, and chiefly after the rife of the 
dog-ſtar. Hence they are called Eteſia, which 
is as much as to ſay, annual, from the Greek 
word ros, a year. Thus Pliny, lib. xxxvii. cap. 
18, Strabo calls them ſub/o/ani of which ſce a- 
bove ver. 784. others weſt winds, and others caſt, 
and Lucretius in this place makes them north 
winds: © Eteſia flabra aquilonum.“ See more 
book vi. ver. 718. 

Ver. 792. Lucr. Graditur ſimul Evius Evan.“ 
Bacchus was called Evius and Even, from the 
word ivw7, which the mad Bacchz or Bachides 
uſed in their orgies : Ovid. lib. iv. Metam. 
ver. 15. 


Nycteliuſque Eleleuſque Parens, et Jacchus et 


Evan. 
Ver. 793. Lucretius. 
Altitonans Vulturnus, et Auſter fulmine pollens' 


Vulturnus, of which Creech takes no notice, is 
the ſouth-eaſt wind, ſays Agell. lib. 2. cap. 22. 
Auſter is the ſouth wind, and generally blows in 
autumn. | 

Ver. 802. In theſe twenty-one verſes he treats 
of the eclipſes of the ſun and moon: the ſun, ſays 
he, is eclipſed, when the moon, or any opacous 
body, below his globe, interpoſes between that 
and the earth, and thus intercepts his beams, and 
binders thoſe rays of light from coming forward 
to the earth. The moon is eclipſed, when ſhe 
happens to be in the ſhadow of the earth, or any 
other opacous body, that is interpoſed between 
her orb, and the ſun: beſides; why may not 
both the ſun and the moon grow faint and ſicken, 
Kay, aß it were, fall inte a ſwoon, when they 
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chance to go through any places of the heaven, 
that are infectious to them, and deſtructive of 
their fires and light? This laſt was the opinion of 
Xenophanes. 
Ver. 816. Lucretius, i 

Menſtrua dum rigidas coni perlabitur umbras, 
That 1s to fay, while the moon, in her monthly 
courle, paſſes by the rigid ſhadow of the earth; 
which ſhadow is of a conic figure. But ſome 


interpret coni to be meant of the earth itſelf, as if 


it were awyeys, ſhaped like a cone, becauſe A. 
riſtotle, lib. 2. Meteor. ſays, That the earth is 
ſhaped like a timbrel, and that the lines drawn 
from its centre make two cones : but the poet 
means the lunar eclipſe is made, by reaſon of the 
ſhadow of the earth, that ſtretches out in the 
ſhape of a cone. 

Ver. 818. The ancient heathens were of opi. 
nion, that witches, by muttering ſome charms in 
verſe, cauſed the eclipſes of the moon; which 
they conceived to be, when the moon, the god- 
deſs of the earth, was brought down from her 
ſphere by the virtue of thoſe incantations : They 
believed likewiſe, that in theſe eclipſes, ſhe ſick- 
ened and laboured as in an agony, and ſuffered a 
kind of death: Of this belief were even Stechorus 
and Pindar, as Pliny relates, lib. 2. cap. 12. 
Milton, though not of the ſame opinion, yet de- 
ſcribes this fooliſh belief, 


Not uglier follow the night-hag, when call'd 
in ſecret riding through the air ſhe comes, 
Lur'd with the ſmell of infant blood to dance 
With Lapland witches, while the lab'ring moon 
Eclipſes at their charms.—— 


And Lee in the tragedy of CEdipus, ſpeakng of 


the moon in eclipſe, 


—— The ſilver moon is all o'er blood: 

A ſettling crimſon ſtains her beauteous face : 
Sound there, ſound all our inſtryments of war; 
Clarions, and trumpets, ſilver, braſs, and ir'n, 
And beat a thouſand drums to help her labour. 


The vain heathens farther believed, That the 
moon being by theſe inchantments brought down 
from heaven, they were at thoſe times in danger 
of loſing that celeſtial light : and therefore they 
made a great noiſe by beating of braſs veſſels, by 
ringing of bells, ſounding of trumpets, whooping, 
hallowing, and the like to drown the witches 
mutterings, that the moon not hearing them, 
they might be rendered ineffectual, and ſhe ſuffer 
no hurt. Thus Medea in Ovid boaſts that fie 
could draw down the moon from heaven : 


Te quoque, Luna, traho, quam Temeſiza labore: 
Era tuos minuant 


| Metam. 7. ver. 207. 


And Tibullus. 


Cantus et ꝭ curru lunam diducere tentat, 
Et Facerant, ſi non æta repulſa ſonent. 
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And Statius. 6. Theb. 

——AtcooItis quoties divellitur aſtris 
Solis opaca foror, procal auxiliantia gentes 
Fra crepant. 


And Seneca in Hippolytus. 


Et nuper rebuit, nullaque lucidis 
Nuh: s ſordidier vultubus abſtitit: 
At nos ſolliciti k lunäne turbido, 
Tractam | heſſalicis carminibus rati, 
Tinnitus dedimus 


Aud Livy, Decad. 7. 3. ſpeaks of it, as of ay ordi- 
nary cuſtom, in theſe words:“ Qualis in defectu 
Lunz filenti nocte ficri ſolet, edidet clamorem.“ 
And Juvenal ſays pleaſantly enough of a loud 
ſcolding woman, that ſhe alone was able to re- 
lieve the moon out of an ecliple : 


lam nemo tubas atque zra fatiget, 
Una laboranti poterit ſuccurrere Lune. 
Sat. 6. wer. 422. 


And this abſurd ſuperſtition was ſo grounded in 
the Pagans, that aſter many of them were be- 
come Chriſtians, it was not quite rooted out: not 
even in St. Ambroſe's time, whoſe reprehenſion 
of this piece of Paganiſm is cited by Turnebus in 
Adverſar. Aud Maximus likewiſe blames it in a 
bomily de defetiu lunæ And Bonincontrius, who 
lived yet ſeveral ages later, affirms, That he him- 
ſelf had ſeen this abſurd cuſtom praftiſed upon 
the like occaſion, by his own countrymen, the 
Italians. The Turks continue it to this day, as 
Scaliger affirms: And Plutarch in the life of . 


milius reports, That the Romans, beſides their 


beating of brazen veſſels, ſounding of trumpets, 
&c. were wont to reach up flaming links and 
torches towards heaven, to reſepply, and kindle 
again the light of the moon, which they believed 
dy charms to be extinguiſhed. Delrius in Senec. 
Tragœd. ſays, he has read that the Indians are 
wont with tears and Jamentations to bewail this 
eſſect or deliquium of the moon, believirg the 
ſun bad then whipt her till the bled, to which 
they impute the cauſe of her dark and ſanguine 
colour, In Commenter. ad Hippolyt. pay. 195 
Vide etiam Turnebum in Adverfar. lib. xxii. 
cap. 23 and 24 And Pincicrus in Parerg. Ott 
Marpurg. lib. ii. cap. 37. Of this ſuppoſed faint- 
ing of the moon Wowerus allo makes mention in 


his Pægnion de Umbria. cap. 8. towards the end. 


But we may farther obſerve, that the Arabians 
believed the moon to be in the like agony, when 
ſhe eclipſed the tun, as appears by a cuſtom they 
obſerved at their new- moon. For keeping holy 
the day of their neomenia, or new- mood, and 
believing it unlucky to have the moon ſuffer any 
hurt on that day, they were wont, becauſe ſhe 
might on that day eclipſe the ſun, the ſolar eclipſe 
happening when the moon is new, to defer the 
celebration of their neomenia till the next day: or 
a leaſt for ſixteen hours, till the ſun was paſt the 
eclipſe. And hence it is that the aſtronomers 
diſtinguiſh the neomenia of the Arabians, into the 


(leſtis, which was the firſt and natural time; 


Sor 
and the civilis, which was not the true time, but 
the day follow ng, and on which they celebrated 
their neomenia to avoid the ill luck, and improi- 
perous accidents, which their ſuperſtition made 
them apprehend. See Nicolaus Mulerius in his 
Diatribe de Anno Arabico, in the explication of 
the Arabian Epocha, or the Hegyra. Ubbo Em- 
mius has inſerted it in his chronology between 
the fourth and fifth books. 

Ver. 824. Having explained after his manner 
the motions of the ſun, moon, and ſtars, he de- 
ſcends from heaven to his native element, and in 
theſe ten verſes tells us that he is going to deſcribe 
the riſe and origin of things from the earth, the 
common parent of all, 

Ver 834. Lucretius deſcribes the riſe of things 
from the new. formed earth in ſo lively a manner, 
that he ſeems even to have been preſent at their 
birth. And firſt, in theſe twenty-one verſes he 
tells us that the earth firſt produced the graſs, 
herbs, and flowers, then the trees, then the leſs 
perſect, and laſt the moſt excellent animals. For, 
ſays he, fince we ſee that even now, when the 
whole world is decayed, and worn out to a great 
degree, ſhe ſtill produces mice, frogs, and other 
the like ignoble animals, what may we not rea- 
ſonably believe of her, when both berſelf and her 
huſband ZEther, were in their blooming age ? 

Here we may take notice that the order which 
Lucretius obſerves in the creation of things, differs 


very little from that, for which we have a better 
authority than his: But let us here à Chriſtian 


poet deſcribe the ſame thing. 


Then the earth, 1 

Deſart, and bare, unſightly, unadorn'd, 

* forth the tender graſs, whoſe verdure 
clad 

Her univerſal face with pleaſant green. 

Then herbs of ev'ry leaf, that ſudden flow'r'd, 

Op'ning their various colours, and made gay 

Her boſom ſmelling ſwect: And theſe ſcarce 
blewn, 

Forth Rouriſh'd thick the cluſt'ring vine, forth 
crept 

The ſmelling gourd, upſtocd the corny reed 

Embattl'd in her field, and th' humble ſhrub, 

And buſh, with frizzled hair implicit : Laſt, 

Roſe as in dance the ſtately trees, and ſpread 

Their branches hung with copius fruit, or gem'd 

heir bloſſoms : With high woods the hills were 
crown'd, | 

With tufts the valleys, and each fountain-ſide, 

With borders long the rivers. 


Ver. 847. Here the poet proves by a ſimilitude, 
that all animals did in the beginning proceed from 
the humidity of the earth, warmed and impreg- 
nated by the heat of the ſun, in like manner as 
we now ſee worms and inſeQs generated. 

Ver. 849. Lucretius foreſecing that it might 
be objected, that perfect and adult animals do 
not burſt out of the earth, intimates in this place, 
that the ſun is now grown a diſabled lover, and 
the earth paſt her teeming time: and thus their 


vigour being exhauſted, they cannot now pre- 
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duce horſcs, lions, &c, nor any of thoſe large 
animals, which they did in the beginuing of the 
world when they were both in the prime end 
flower of their age. 

Ver. 853, $54. In theſe nineteen verſes, he 
fays, That firſt of all animals, and that too in 
the ſpring, for that was the moſt proper ſeaſon, 
the birds were hatched from eggs, which, as 
Milton expreſſes it, | 
Burſting with kindly rapture, forth difclos'd 
Their callow young: but feather'd ſoon, and 

fledge, : ; 

They ſum'd their pens, and ſoaring th' air ſublime, 
With clang deſpis'd the ground: 

For, ſays our poct, they had growth and ſtrength 
Toſficient to ＋ in ſearch of their food: Ihen 
from certain little bags or bladders, which he 
calls wombs, and that ſtuck to the earth, the 
dther animals and men themſelves burſt forth: 
while for their nouriſhment a proper liquor, very 
like milk, flowed from the veins of mother earth 
into their infant mouths: For we ought to be. 
lieve, that the earth, when ſhe brought forth her 
young, had milk no leſs than mothers has now 
a-days, when they oring forth their children. 
Thus the earth ſupplied them with food, the 
temperature of the air was ſuch that they nceded 
Ho garments, and the meadows, thick with graſs, 
afforded them eaſy beds. 

This firſt manner of the origin of things Lu- 
cretius explains according to the opinion of Ani. 
maxander, and of ſome others of the ancient 
philoſophers, as we ſce in the firſt book of Dio- 
dorus Siculus, near the beginning, where he ſays, 
That the earth firſt ſtiſſen'd and grew together, 
when the circumfuſed fire of the fun had en- 
lightened and warmed it all around: Then, 
when by reaſon of its being thus heated, the out- 
moſt ſurface of it was in a manner fermented, 
ſome humidities ſwelled in many places, and in 
them there grew certain ſlimy ſtinking ſubſtances, 
involved in tenuious membranes: the like to 
which may be ſeen to this day in fens and 
- marſhes, where the waters ſtagnate, when aſter 
cold weather, the air grows hot on a ſudden, and 
is not changed by degrees: Now thoſe humid 
things which we mentioned before, being ani- 
| mated by the heat, received nouriſhment in the 
night by the miſts that fell from above: but in 
the day were conſolidated and hardened by the 
heat. Laſtly, When they that grew in the wombs 
of the earth, had attained their due growth, the 
membranes being burſt and broken to pieces, 
diſcloſed the forms and ſhapes of all kinds of ani- 
mals: And ſuch of theſe as had the greateſt ſhare 
of heat, went to the higher places, and became 
birds: but ſuch of theſe as had retained the 
_ earthly ſolidity, were reckoned in the rank of 
: reptiles, and other terreſtrial animals : and thoſe 
that participated moſt of the nature of man, ran 
together to the places, where human kind af- 
ſembled, and which _ called the place of their 
birth. Thus far Diodorus. 

I Ver. 854. It is queſtioned by ſome, whether 
birds, which are generally called genus aereum, 


— 
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and in the ſacred ſcripture itſelf, volatile ret, 
may be properly reckoned among terreſtrial ani. 
mals. Ovid, in his diſtribution of animals at the 
creation, ſeems not to allow them to be ſo. 


Aſtra tenent cœleſte ſolum, ſormæque Deorum, 

Cefterunt nitidis habitandz piſcibus undæ. 

Terria feras cepit, volucres agitabilis Acr, 
Metam. I. ver 53. 


Cicero obſerves the like diſpoſition in the ſecond 
book of the nature of the gods, and in Timæus: 
ſo too does Ariſtotle, as he is cited by Plutarch 
in 5. de Placit. Philoſoph. To theſe may be 
added the belief of the ancient Greeks, and which 
they had from the Egyptians, that birds were 
produced before the earth itſelf was formed, to 
which Ariſtophanes in Avibus alludes, But Mz. 
nillius more truly places them upon earth : ſpcak. 
ing of which he ſays, 


Hanc circum variæ gentes hominum atque fera. 
rum, 
Beriæque colunt volucres.——— 
Lib. i. ver. 236. 


Apuleius agrees with Manilius, and ends the cor. 
troverſy in theſe words: © $i ſedulo animadyer. 
tas, ipſz quoque aves, terreſtre animal, non ati. 
um, perhibeantur : ſemper enim illis victus om. 
nis in terra ; ibidem pabulum, ibidem cubile, tan. 
tumque ara proximum terræ volando verberant: 
iterum cum illis feſſa ſont remigia alarum, terra 
ceu portus eſt.” That is, if you weigh the mat. 
ter aright, birds may be truly affirmed to be ra. 
ther a terreftrial than an aërial animal, for they 
have all their food from the earth; there they 
feed, and there they reſt : when on wing, they 
indeed fan the air that is next the earth; but 
when their wings grow weary, the earth is their 
reſting place. But as to this queſtion, ſee Hieron, 
Magius, lib. i. Miſcellan, cap. ult. Jacobus Cru. 
tens Syllog. iii. and Kircher in his Iter. Ecſtatic. 
ii. Dialog. ii. cap. 5. I will only add, that ano. 
ther difliculty, not much unlike the former, it 
either of them deſerve to be called ſo, bas puzzled 
the brains of Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, and moſt cf 
the ancient Peripatetics, to wit, which were fir: 
created, birds or eggs, ſince neither an egg can 
be produced without a bird, nor a bird without 
an egg; for ſo Cenſorinus propoſes the queſtion, 
* Avecſne ante, an ova generata ſint, cùm et rum 
ſine ave, et avis fine ovo gigni non poſſit? de 
Die Natali, cap. 14. Diſarius in Macrobius 82. 
turnal. lib. vii. cap. 16. ſums up the arguments 
on both ſides, and gives the deciſion, of which the 
reader may there be informed. 

Ver. 857. Milton's deſcription of the firſt 
beaſts riſing out of the ground at their creation, 
is ſo lively and ſublime, that it well deſerves to 
be tranſcribed by way of illuſtration, to this paſ- 
ſage of our poet. 


The earth obey'd, and, ſtraight 

Op'ning her fertile womb, teem'd at a birth 
Innum'rous living creatures, perfect forms, 
Limb'd, __ full grown: out of the ground ur- 
roſe, 
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us from his lair, the wild beaſt where he wons 


In foreſt wild, in thicket, brake, or den: 


| 


many of the more learned among the Heathens 
had read the hiſtory of Moſes, yet that they either 


Among the trees, in pairs they roſe, they walk'd : / deſpiſed, or corrupted, or oppoſed the inſtruction: 


The cattle in the fields and meadows green: 
Thoſe rare and folitary, theſe in flocks > 
Paſt'ring at once, and in broad herds up ſprung 
The graſſy clods now calv'd; now halt appear'd 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 
His hinder parts; then ſprings; as broke from 
bonds, | 

And rampant ſhakes his brinded mane ; the ounce, 
The libbard, and the tyger, as the mole 
Riſing, the crumbled earth about them threw 
In hillocks : the ſwift ſtag from under ground 
Bore up his branching head: ſcarce from his mold 
Behemoth, biggeſt born of earth, upheav'd 
His vaſtneſs: fleec'd the flocks, and bleating roſe, 
As plants: ambiguous between ſca and land, 
The river horſe, aud ſcaly crocodile, &c. 

Paradiſe Loft, B. 7. 


Lucretius in this place ſpeaks not after the 
opinion of Epicurus only, but partly too of the 
Stoics, who, as Lactantius witneſſes, believed, 
« Hommes in omnibus terris & agris tanquam 
ſungos efſe generatos: That men were born, 
like muſhrooms in every field: and partly after 
the opinion of Animaxander, who, though he held 
that men, and all the other animals were pro- 
duced of the water, yet as Plutarch de Plac. Phil 
lib, v. cap. 19. ſays, he taught, that they were 
contained in thorny bags, and ſhut up in them, 
till the age of puberty, and then burſting from 
thoſe priſons, they came out men and women, al- 
ready able to 'nouriſh themſelves : And, laſtly, 
partly after the opinion of Archelaus, who in 
Lactantius, h. ii. teaches, © homines ortos e 
terra, quæ limum ſimilem lacti ad eſcam eliqua- 
verit, that men were born of the earth, which 
for their nouriſhment oozed out a ſlime like milk, 
Others had yet other opinions concerning the 
original of inankind ; Juvenal, Sat. 6. v. 11. 


Quippe aliter tune orbe novo, cœloque recenti 
Vivebant homines, qui rupto robort nati, 
Compoſitique luto, nullos habuère parentes. 


In which paſſage that poet hints at two other 
ways of the creation of man: the one from trees, 
the other from the earth. As to the firſt Britan- 
nicus ſays, Quium prima illi ætate in ſpeluncis 
ſylviſque more ſcrarum, habitarent, quumque ex 
arboribus vetuſtate cavatis, tanquam ex domicilio 
exirent, putabantur ex arboribus eſſ- nati.“ Then 
alleging this verſe of Virgil, ZEneid. 8. 315. 

Genſque virum truncis, & duro robore nati, 


he ſhows in thoſe words the probable cauſe of the 
fiction: that as they dwelt in woods, ſo they 
ſeemed to be born of the trees : but ſurely he for- 
gets himſelf a liitle, when he fays © ex arburibus 
vetuſtate cavatis,” having but juſt before ſaid, 
5 prima illà ætate,“ for how then could the trees 
tave had time to decay and grow hollow ? yet 
Autumuus commits the lame overiight. The ſe. 
cond way, mentioned by Juvenal of man's ori- 


ginai, gives juſt grounds to believe, that though | 


TRANS. II. 


| witneſs Julian the apoſtate, who in a fragment of 


an epiſtle publiſhed with his other works by Pe- 
tavius, page 534. &c. ſeqq. delivers it as the theo- 
logy of the ancient Heathens, that mankind in- 
creaſed not from two perſons, as Moſes taught, 
but that when Jupiter created the world, drops 
of ſacred blood fell down, out of which aroſe 
mankind, «&; bre Zlus labgue rù adsla, $4 uvav ws 
Ales lig 71Þ27Gv, 1% wv mas T6 Tav EvlowTwy BAG 
4n74 yiusr i Mpioufly urging, that otherwiſe 
che world could not have been ſo ſoon increaſed, 
though women, as he lewdly adds. had been as 
fruitful as ſwine. But what wonder is it, that 
men had ſo mean an opinion of their own ori- 
ginal, who believed but lirtle better of their gods ? 
Witneſs Varro, who in his fragments, Antiqui- 
tatum rerum divinarum,”” blaming their fabulous 
theology, © Mythicon genus Theologiz,” ſays, in 


this we find, That one god is born out of the 


head, anotker out of the thigh, a third from drops 
of blood: „In hoc enim eſt, ut Deus alius ex 
capite, alius ex femore, altus ex guttis ſanguinis 
natus.” Nor were ſome of the ancient philoſophers 
leſs ridiculous in their opinions, concerning the 
reparation of mankind ;: Fo inſtance only in one: 
Every one knows, that there are in the juints of 
the fingers little bones, commonly called ſeed» 
bones: one of which, about half as big as a pea, 
is placed in the firſt joint of the thumb : This the 
Arahians call Abadara, as Bartholinus obſerves in 
his Anatomical Inſtitutions, lib. iv. czp. ult. Now 
ſome of the wile ancients fooliſhly held, that out 
of that bone, as out of teed, mankind ſhould at 
laſt be propagated anew. You may find likewiſe 
other opinions concerning man's original, in the 
learned Cenſorinus de Die natali, cap. iv. where 
he treats at large of this matter. And if you 
think it worth your while to ſee this fabulous 
riſe of the world conſuted, you may find it well 
done by Firmianus, lib. it. cap. 12. 

Ver. 860. Lactantius, lib. ii. de Origine Error, 
cap. 11, and 12, cites this verſe of Lucretius, and 
makes this remark upon it. Aiunt certis con- 
verſionibus cœlig et aſtrorum motibus maturita- 
tem quandam extitiſſe animalium ſerendorum: 
ite que terram novam ſemen genitale retinentem 
folliculos ex fe quoſdam in uterorum ſimilitudi- 
nem protulifſe, de quibus Lucretius, lib. v. 


Creſcebant uteri, terræ radicibus apti, 


coſque, cum maturaſſent, naturà cogente, ruptos 
animalia cætera profudiſſe: Deinde terram ipſum 
humcete qu dam, qui eſſet lacti ſimilis, exuberiſle, - 
eoque alimento animentes eſſe nutritos.” Thus 
too Cicero, lib, i. de Leg. et Cenſorinus de die 
Natall, cap. 2. where he tells us beſides, that De- 
mocritus tho was of the ſame opinion: 9 

Lucret.“ Terræ radicibus apti ;” i. e. affixed 
and ſticking in the earth, by their roots. 

Ver. 872. But how could theſe infan* animals bear 
the inclemencies of the ſeaſons, the parching heat, 
and the ching cold 1 nay, how could they Bre, or 
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even be born, when the ſun had baked the earth, 
or the cold frozen it up? To this Lucretius an- 
ſwers in theſe ten verſes. That in the beginning 
of the world there was neither winter nor ſum- 
mer; but that the whole year was one calm and 
conſtant ſpring. And certainly the earth is juſtly 

- Niyled a mother by all the foregoing ages, ſince 
the firſt brought forth birds, beaſts, and then man, 
as the maſter- piece of all her productions. 

Ver. 878. This part of this, and the three 
Following verſes are added, with how much rea- 
ſon let the reader judge, by our interpreter to 
his author, Who only ſays, 


Actriaſque ſimul volucres variantibu' ſormis. 


Ver. 882. But why does ſhe produce none of theſe 
things now ? To this he anſwers in twelve verſes, 
that the circumſtance of time is changed : and the 
earth is now paſt her teeming age, And what 
wonder isit, that the world, being now grown cold 
and diſabled, being ſometimes tormented with too 
much heat, ſometimes perſecuted with too much 
eold, and fallen into the other inconveniences of 
Jong life, is at length grown fruitleſs and barren ? 
Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. ſays, L hat the earth being 
continually baked by the heat of the ſun, grew 
daily more and more conſtipated and bound up; 
inſomuch that ſhe co'11d not at length produce any 
more of the larger kind of animals, which were 
then generated by the mutual commixtion of ani- 
mals of the ſame ſpecies: To which Lucretius 
ſeems here to allude. 
Ver. 884. To this purpoſe, Ovid. Metam. lib. 
Av. ver. 235, ſays finely : 


Tempus edax rerum, tuque, invidioſa vetuſtas, 
Omnia deſtruitis: vitiataque dentibus ævi 
Paulatim lenta conſumitis omnia morte. 


Thus rendered by Dryden. 


Thy teeth, devouring time! thine, envious age! 
On things below till exerciſe your rage: 

With venom'd grinders you corrupt your meat; 
And then, at ling'ring meals, the morſels eat. 


Ver. 894. The poet here tells us in thirty-eight 
verſes, That ſince animals were at firſt fortui. 
touſly born, it is reaſonable to believe, that in the 
beginning of the world, there were innumerable 
Other animals produced of wonderful kinds and 
ſizes: but that they did not continue long, be- 
cauſe they were imperfect, and wanted the means 
of recciving their food, and the power of copula- 
tion, and engendering their kinds. For all the 


animals now remaining are preſerved, either by 


their own power and induſtry, or by the care of 
men : Thus the lion is preſerved by his ſtrength, 
the fox by his craft, the ſtag by his ſwiftneſs, &c. 
And thoſe that are uſeſul to man, as dogs, cattle, 
Horſes, &c. he takes care of and defends. But 
why ſhould we nouriſh imperfect animals, and ſuch 
as would be of no uſe to us? Creech has omitted 
one verſe in this argument, where the original has 


Audrogynum inter utrum, nec utrumque, et utrin- 
que remotum: 


And indeed it is generally held to be ſpurious: 
But whoever inſerted it, feems to ha ve had an 
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eye on the Androgynos in the banquet of Plato, 
Heinſius on the Phenix of Claudian reads it thus: 


Androgynen inter neutra, atque ab utroque remo- 
tam. 


Androgy nus is derived from the Greek words, 
Aynp, a man, and yuh, a woman, and fignifies a 
perſon who has both ſexes, the male and female: 
of which ſort the poets fabled Hermaphroditus, 
the ſon of Venus and Mercury to be: Cicero, lib. 
de Divin. calls an hermaphrodite, © fatale quod. 
dam monſtrum ;”* a certain fatal monſter, 

Ver. 932. He now teaches in forty-ſeven verſes, 
that nature, though ſhe had neither {kill nor ex. 
perience, never brought forth ſuch monſtrous ani- 
mals, as thoſe, for which the poets have moſt no. 
toriouſly belied her. And firſt, ſays he, in four- 
teen verſes, Iheſſalia never knew a Centaur: nor 
can a man and a horſe be conjoined in one body: 
their different duration of life, their food, their 
manners, all forbid it. We may ſay the like of 
Scyllas, and other monſters of the ſame nature: 
And they who believe the exiſtence of a Chimera, 
do not conſider that the entrails of a lion, or any 
other animal may be roaſted, and conſumed by 
fire. Whoever therefore holds, that miraculous 
and monſtrous animals could be produced by the 
earth, while ſhe was yet young, may likewiſe be- 
lieve the rivers of milk and gold, and the other 
idle fictions of the poets: but let him reflect too, 
that even at this day many feeds of herbs and 
trees are contained in the bowels of the earth, as 
were formerly the principles of all things: yet 
trees of ſeveral ſorts never ſpring out of the earth 
in one tree, nor different herbs from the root of 
the ſame plant. 

Centaurs.] Monſters, whoſe upper part was like 
a man, and their lower like a horſe: The poets 
feign them to be begot by Ixion upon a cloud: 
thence Virgil calls them Nubigenæ, cloud-begot- 
ten. They were indeed people of Theſſaly, who 
lived near the mountain Pelion, and were called 
Centaurs, from z«/, I ſpur, becauſe they were 
the firſt who rid horſes with ſpurs, and who 
fought on horſeback. Plin. lib. 7. cap. 56. Now 
when the ignorant country-people in Theſſalia 
ſaw men firſt a horſeback, they imagined them 
and the horſes to be all of a piece, and this gave 
riſe to the fable. Sce B. iv. v. 733. Diodorus, 
lib 5. Ariſtotle, 2. Phyſ. 8. de Hiſt. Animal et de 
generat, Anim. 4. et 5. cap. 3. deny and condemn 
all monſtrous mixtures of this nature. And Ovid 
himſelf, that great patron of all manner of fables, 
even though he has given a relation of a battle 
between the Lapithæ and the Centaurs, yet upon 
better thoughts ſeems to renounce that credulity ; 
when in Trilt. lib. 4. Eleg. 7. he ſays, 


Credam prius ora Meduſæ 
Gorgonis anguineis cincta ſuiſſe comis, 
Eſſe canes utero ſub Virginis: eſſe Chimæram, 
A truce qu flammis ſeparet angue leam: 
Quadrupedeſque homines cum pectore pectora 
junctos; ' 


Centimanumque Gygen, ſemibovemque virum. 


Tergeminumque virum,tergeminumque canem: 
Sphyngaqueet Harpyias,ſerpentipedeſqueGigantes: 
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Where he ſeems to deny not only centaurs, but 
alſo all manner of monſters. Yet Empedocles 
held that there were ſuch creatures as centaurs ; 
and Claudius Czfar likewiſe, witneſs Pliny, who 
writes,“ Hippocentaurum in Theffalii natum eo- 
dem die interiifſe ; et nos principatu ejus allatum 
illi ex Egypto in melle vidimus.” A Hippocen- 
taur was born in Theſſalia, and died the ſame day: 
and ! myſelf ſaw it, when by his command it was 
brought to him in honey out of Egypt. Volnterra- 
nus ſays, that he had ſeen a half dog : and others 
other monſters, of which Lycoſthenes has made 
a collection in his book de Prodig. & Oftent. 
Sometimes women have brought forth frogs, ſer- 
pents, ſtones, and the like, that had been gene- 
rated in their womb. Such productions are in- 
deed preternatural, and the eſſects of diſeaſe; but 
not therefore to be deemed impoſſible, or rec- 
koned among the number of things that cannot 
be. Whether the forming faculty ſubmits and 
gives way to the mother's imagination, is not our 
buſineſs in this place to inquire, no more than it 
is to decide this queſtion : whether from the ex- 
ecrable and unnatural copulation of a man with a 
brute beaſt, an animal of a mixed and dubicus na- 
ture may not be generated. Herodotus verites, 
that in his days a certain woman uſed publicly 
to couple with a goat : And Pliny, lib. 7. cap. 3. 
witneſſes, that Alcippe brought forth an elephant: 
and that another, in the beginning of the Marſian 
war, was delivered of a ſerpent. And the ſame 
author in the place abovecited, mentions ſeveral 
other monſtrous births. 

Ver. 935. The Schoolmen call centaurs, and the 
like imaginary creatures, entia rationis ; but they 
are rather entia imaginationis : fantaſtic creatures, 
that have no exiſtence but in the imagination. 

Ver. 946. Scyllas.) There were two of this name; 
one the daughter of Niſus, the other of Glaucus, 
ſays Faber, and Creech after him, but they ſeem 
to be both miſtaken, for ſhe was daughter of 
Phorcus, with whom Glaucus was in love. The 
Scylla of Niſus is ſaid to have been changed into 
the monſter of that name, whom we have de- 
{cribed, . book. i. ver. 740 and book iv. ver. 733. 
But Ovid Metam. lib. 8. ver. 148. ſays ſhe was 
changed into a bird. 


At aura cadentem 

Suſtinuiſle levis, ne tangeret æquora, viſa eſt: 
Pluma ſuit: plumis in avem mutata vocatur 

Ciris, et A tonſo eſt hoc nomen adepta capillo. 


Milton in the ſecond hook of Paradiſe Loſt, de- 
ſcribing Sin, whom he makes the portereſs of 
hell-gate, had certainly an eye on this fabulous 
monſter : his words are theſe ; 


She ſeem'd a woman to the waiſt, and fair, 
But ended foul in many a ſcaly fold, 


Voluminous and vaſt; a ſerpent arm'd 


With mortal ſting : about ber middle rennd 

A cry of hell-hounds never cceſing bark'd 

With wide Cerberian mauths full loud, agd rung 
A hideous peal : yet, when they liſt, would creep 
if ought diſturbed their noiſe, into bet womb, 


| ſpoil 


And kennel there; yet there ſtill bark'd, and 
howl'd, 

Within unſeen : Far leſs abhorr'd than her, 

Vex'd Scylla, bathing in the fea, that parts 

Calabria from the hoarſe Trinacrian ſhore, &c, 


Ver. 955. In like manner the poet, book iv. 
ver. 646 ſpeaking of the plant which he there 
calls veratrum, and which our tranſlator there 
calls hemlock, as he does here the plant which his 


author calls cicuta, 


—— Thus hemlock- juice prevails, 
And kills a man, but fattens goats and quails. 


See the note on that paſſage. 

Ver. 958. Chimeras.] This ignivomons monſter, 
that had the head of a lion, the breaſt of a goat, 
and the tail of a ſerpent, the poet himſelf ſuffici- 
ently explains: and no doubt he took ms de- 


ſcription from Homer, 
Igo: N, x. rd dev. 


See more in the note on ver. 660. book ii. To 
which I here add, that Bellerophontus, the fon 
of Glancus, king of Epire, is therefore ſaid to have 
killec this monſter, riding on the ſea-horſe Pega- 
ſus, whom Neptune bad lent him, becauſe he ren- 
dered habitable a mountain of the ſame name in 
Lycia; whole top, which was wont to throw out 
flames, was full of lions, the foot of it ſtored with 
ſerpents, and the ſide of it proper for the paſtu- 
rage of goats. Cteſias in Pliny ſays, that the fize 
of that mountain kindles with water, and is ex- 
tinguiſhed with earth, or with hay. 

. Ver: 908. Lucretius, book i. v. 239. has taught, 
why Nature could not at the beginning create 
men of ſo vaſt a ſize, 


That while they wade through ſeas, and ſwelling 
tides, 

Th aſpiring waves ſhould hardly touch their 

ſides: 5 

Why not ſo ſtrong, that they with eaſe might tear 

The hardeſt rocks, and throw them through the 
air ? 

But becauſe things on certain ſeeds depend 

For their beginning, &c. 


Ver. 979. Here the poet deſcribes at large the 
ſtate of man, in the beginning of the world, their 
manners and way of life : And firſt in ewenty-three 
verſes he teaches, that the firſt men were ſtronger 
in body than men now are, by reaſon. of the innate 
hardneſs they had inherited and contracted from 
their ſtubborn mother the earth : whence they 
were leſs ſubje& to diſeaſes, and much longer liv- 
ed; but no man tilled the ground, for all appeaſ- 
ed their hunger with acorns, wildings, and other 
fruits like thoſe. Next he tells us in four verſes, 
that the ſprings and rivers invited them by their 
murmurs to come and quench their thirſt : Then in 
eleven verſes, that they had no clothes, nur houſes, 
but that ſhrubs, and woods, and caves ſtieltered 
them from ſtorms and cold: And in ten verſes, 
that they had no laws, no ſocieties; but lived by 
and rapine + mzking uſe of the women in 
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common, whom they either forced to ſubmit to 
their deſires by ſtrength and violence, or gained 
their conſent by flartery and preſents, ſuch as 
acorns, pears, and apples. 

| Lucretius does no where ſay, that the ſrſt men 
owed their origin to ſtones; and our tranſlator 
ſeems rather to allude to the fabulous reparation 
of mankind after. the deluge, from the ſtones, 
which, by command of Themis, Deucalion and 
Pyrrha threw behind them: Of which Ovid, 
Metam. lib. i. ver. 435. 


Inde genus durum ſumus, experienſque laborum, 
Et documenta damus, qua ſimus origine nati. 


Ver. 991. This paſſage of our author, Ovid 
ſeems to imitate in his deſcription of the Golden 
Age: | 
| Tpſa quoque immunis, raſtroque intacta, nec ullis 
Saucia vomeribus, per ſe dabat omnia tellus: 
Contentique cibis, nullo cogente creatis, 

Arbuteos fetus, montanaque fraga legebant 
Cornaque, & in duris hzrentia mora rubetis: 
Et guz deciderant patula Jovis arbore glandes, 


The teeming earth, yet gui:tlefs of the plough, 
And unprovok'd did fruitful ſtores allow: 
Content with food, which Nature freely bred, 
On wildings, and on ſtrawberries they fed; 
Cornels and bramble-berries gave the reſt ; 


And falling acorns ſuriſh'd out a feaſt. 
Dryden. 


Ver. 995. Macrobius, lib, vi. Sat, cap. 1. ob- 
ſerves, that Virgil has imitated this paſlage of Lu- 
cretius, when deſcribing his happy countryman, 
he ſays, 

Quos rami frudt us, quos ipſa volentia rura 
Sponte tulerc ſui, carpũt. 


Georg. ii. ver. 500. 


He ſeeds on fruits, which, of their own accord, 


The willing ground, and laden trees afford. 
| Dryden. 


Ver. 997. For the chief food of the firſt men 
was acorns: Whence Virgil, Georg. 1.” ver. 
147. | 
Prima Ceres ferro mortales vertere terram 
Inftituit : cum jam glandes atque arbuta ſacræ 
Deficerent filvx, & victum Dodona negaret. 


Where, though the poet ſays, that the woods fail- 
ed them, and no longer afforded them acorns, yet 
it is more probable, that they contemned the vic 
of acorns, when they had diſcovered the art of 
fowing corn: Thus Juvenal, ſpeaking in the per- 
ſon of the old Nlarſians and others, Sat. xiv. ver. 
180. 


Panem quæramus aratro, 

Qui ſatis eſt meofis ; laudant hoc numina ruris, 
Quorum ope et auxilio, gratz poſt munus ariſtz 
Contingunt homines veteris faitidia quercus. 


Ver. 998. Lucret. | 
e nunc hiberno tempore cernis 


Arbuta Peaicco Feri matura colore. 


CREECH'S LUCRETIUS. - | 


Arbutum is the fruit of the tree called arbutus, 
the arbute-tree, a plant frequent enough in Italy; 
it has the leaves like thoſe of a bay-tree, but grow.. 
ing very thin, and bears a fruit as big as a mid. 
dling plum, red like a cherry, or rather ſtraw. 
berry, becauſe of its roughneſs, Pliny, lib. xv. 
cap. 24. calls the fruit of this tree, Poma inho. 
nora,“ apples of no value: and indeed though 
they have a certain ſweetneſs, they are ſour with. 
al, and unpleaſant to the taſte, as well as hurtful 
to the head and ftomach. The ancients delighted 
much in the ſhade of this tree. Horat. Nunc 
viridi membra ſub arbuto ſtratus Pliny call; 
the fruit of this tree“ unedines, becauſe, ſays he, 
we cannot eat above one of them, by reaſon cf 
their aſperity and Tourneſs. But he is miſtaken 
in making the unedo and the arbutum to be one 
and the ſame thing : The firſt of them is the frui: 
of the epimelis, which ſome interpret to be a ſor: 
of medlar- tree. But the arbutum of the Latins, 
and which the Greeks call Memzcylon, is the 


fruit of the tree, which the Latins know by the 


name of Arbutus, and the Greeks by that of co. 
marus, Thus Galen, lib. ii. Aliment. plainly di- 
ſtioguiſhes between the unedo and the arbutum, 
aſcribing the firſt to the epimelis, the later to the 
comarus, or arbutus. Thus Dalecampus in lib. 
prim, Plin, argues that author of error. 

Ver. 1008. Oldham, 


Hard by, a ſtream did with ſuch ſoftneſs creep, 
As 't were by its own murmurs huſh'd aflcep, 


Aud the author of Hudibras, 
Cloſe by a ſoftly murm'ring ſtream, 
Where lovers us'd to loll and dream. 


Ver. 1059. The nymphs were fabled to dwell 
in caves and dens, Of them ſee book iv. ver, 
589. 

Ver. 1014. Lucret. 


Neque uti 
Pellibus, & corpus ſpoliis veſtire ferarum: 


For, as the poet will teach by and by, the firſt 
coverings men wore, were the ſkins of wild beaſts 
they killed in hunting. 

Ver. 1026. This obſervation is the tranſlator's, 
not his author's, who, 1 believe, would ſcarce 
have ſaid ſo, Ihe preſen's Lucretius mentions, 
were of the greateſt value in thoſe days: there- 
fore the price was not leſs than now. 

Ver. 1027. Theſe robuſt unpoliſhed mortals 
{ſpent all their time in hunting wild beaſts, whom 
they purſued with flones, clubs, and ſuch like 
weapons: And when they were either weary of 
Killing them, or that night came on, they rolled 
themſelves up in leaves and graſs, aud flept con- 
tenred, and with a quiet mind; for they did not 
dread, what the Stoics fooliſhly believed of them, 
when night had involved the world in ſhade, that 
night and day would never return, becauſe they 
had obſerved that viciſſitude from the hrſt begin- 
ning of day and night: This is contained in ſiſtęen 
verſes. In the thirty-one verſes following, the poet 
goes on: But, fays he, this life of theirs was vexed 


ell 
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with ſome inquietudes : the wild beaſts ſurpriſed 
them, when they were ſleeping; and then a ſudden 
death was their portion, or a tedious and painful 
life, by means of their feſtering wounds; for they 
knew not yet the healing virtue of ſimples: Famine 
killed many, and more the venomous herbs they | 


iznorantly fed on. But that none may think, 
that all mankind was, by ſo many ills and miſ- 
chieſs as befel them, involved in one common 
ruin, and totally deſtroyed ; let it be conſidered, 
that the wiid beaſts devoured them only one by 
one, and that few died by poiſonous herbs, or for 
want of ſood, in compariſon of the many thou» 
ſands that fall in a day in our armies : Beſides, 
what numbers are now ſwallowed up in the ſea; 
how many die by poiſon, how many by intempe- 
rance and luxury ? 

Ver. 1036. Manilius is of another opinion, lib. 
i. ver. 66. where, ſpeaking of the firſt inventors 
of arts, he ſays; 


Nam rudis ente illos, nullo diſcrimine vita 

In ſpeciem con verſa operum ratione carebat, 

Et ſlupe ſacta novo pendebat lumine mundi: 
Tum velut amiſits merens, tum lata renatis 
Sideribus, varioſque dies, incertaque noctis 
Tempora, nec ſimiles umbras jam ſole regreſſo, 
Jam propiore, ſuis poterat diſcernere cauſis. 


Before that time life was an artleſs Nate, 
Of reaſon void, and thoughtleſe in debate: 
Nature lay hid in deepeſt night below; 
None knew her wonders, and none car'd to know : 
Upward men look'd, they ſaw the circling light, 
P:ezs'd with the fires, and wonder'd at the ſight : 
The ſun, when night came on, withdrawn they 
griev'd, 

As dead; and joy'd next morn when he reviv'd: 
But why the nights grew long or ſhort; the day 
Is chang'd, and the ſhades vary with the ray, 
Shorter at his approach, and longer grown 
At his remove, the cauſes were unknown. 

Creech. 


And with Manilius agrees Statius, Thebaid iv. 
where, ſpeaking of the primitive Arcadians, he 
fays: 

Hi lucis ſtupuiſſe vices, noctiſque feruntur 


Nubila, & occiduum Junge Titana lecuti 
Deſperàſſe diem. 


Ard Dracontius in Hexaemer. 


Nec lucem remeare putat terrena propago; 

Aſt ubi purpureum ſurgentem ex æ quore cernunt 
Luciferum, vibrare jubar, flammaſque ciere, 

Ft reducem ſuper altra diem de ſole rubentem 
Mox revocata fovent heſterna in gaudia mentes, 
Temporis & requiem noſcentes luce diurnà 
Cœperunt ſperare diem, ridere tencbras. 


And the learned Selden, de Diis Syris, Syntagm. 


2. confirms their opinions, and believes the ori- 


ginal of the feſtivals, which the ancients inſtitut- 
ed in Honour of Adonis, to have ſprung frem no 
other ground. His words are theſe: * Non 
mud cogitärunt; qui primum has ha nias inſtitu- 
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erunt, quam ſolis acceſſum & receſſum : Quem ut 
am iſſum nunc lugebant, & renatum lætis excipi- 
ebant auſpiciis, Ita rudiores olim, & qui ſimpli- 
ciorem vitam degebant, prius quam ab Aſtrono- 
mis leges ſiderum didicerant.“ 

Ver. 1053. Lucret.' 


Viva videns vivo ſepeliri viſcera buſto : 


Upon which Faber obſerves, that Dionyſius Lon- 
ginus blames an expreſſion like this, in Georgias 
Leontinus, who calls vulturs, the living ſepulchres 
of men, unis twyvyo 7464 However, he ex- 
cuſes Lucretius, though he condemns not the cen» 
ſure of Longinus : For, ſays he, Georgias was a 
rhetorician, in whoſe art ſuch deſcriptions ought 
never to find place, though in poetry they have 
much of the ſublime. | 
Ver. 1956. This verſe is the tranflator's, not 
the poet's. | 
Ver. 1057. Lucret. 


Expertes opis, ignaros, quid vulpera vellent. 


i. c. They knew not yet the art of medicine, and 
were ignorant of the remedies, requiſite to heal 
their wounds. | 

Ver. 1059. This and the following verſe run 
thus in the original. | 


Donicùm eos vita privarunt vermina ſæva. 


Feſtus ſays, that © vermina” ſignifies the wring- 
ing of the guts, when we feel a pain, as if worms 
were gnawing them: The Greeks call it 5ggo@es* 
But perhaps © vermina” may here ſignify very 
worms, that might be engendered in their rank- 
ling and corrvpting wounds; if fo, our tranſlater 
is ſo far in the right; but how well their making 
a paſſage for the ſoul to fly away, agrees with 
the doQrine of Epicurus, the reader need not be 
informed. 

Ver. 106r. They had yet no wars; but wer 
wholly ignorant of the cruel arts of deſtroying on 
another: And as Ovid ſays, Metam. i. ver. 97. 


Nondum præcipites cingebant oppida ſoſſæ: 
Non tuba directi, nou ris cornua flexi, 

Non gale, non enſis, erant: fine militis uſu _ . 
Mollia ſecure peragebant otia gentes. 


No walls were yet, nor ſence, nor moat, nor 
mound ; * 
Nor drum was heard, nor trumpet's angry ſound : 
Nor ſwords were forg'd: But, void of care and 
crime, | 1 10 
The ſoft creation flept away their time. 


Ver. 10063. Thus too Ovid, Metam. i. ver. 94 


Nondum cæſa fuis, peregrinum ut viſeret orb ema 
Montibus, in liquidas pinus deſcenderat undas ; 
Nulla que mortales, præter ſua littora norant. 


The mountain trees in diſtant proſpect pleaſe, 
Ere yet the pine defcended to the ſeas; 
Lre tails were ſpread new oceans to explore, | 
And happy mortals, ur concern'd for more, þ 
Confin'd their wiſhes to their native ſhore, 
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And Manilivs, lib. i. ver. 76. 
Immotuſque novos pontus ſubduxerat orbes : 
Nec vitam pelago, nec ventis credere vota 


Audebant, fed quiſque ſatis fe noſſe putabat. 
None reſign'd 


Their lives to (eas, or wiſhes to the wind ; 
Confin'd their ſearch ; they knew themielves a- 


lone, 
And thought that only worthy to be known. 
Ver. 1068. For, as Seneca in Medea ſays, 


Audax nimium qui ſreta primus | 
Rate tam fragili perfida rupit ; 

Terraſque ſuas poſt terga videre, 
Animam levibus credidit auſtris, &c. 


Which the tragedian took from Horace, Od. 
: i. 3. | 

Illi robur et 2s triplex 

Circa pectus erat, qui fragilem truci 

Cemmiſit pelago ratem 
Primus; nec timuit præcipitem Africum, &c. 


Thus rendered by Dryden, 


Sure he who firſt the paſſage try'd, 

In harden'd oak his heart did hide, [ 
And ribs of iron arm'd his fide : 

Or his at leaſt, in hollow wood, 

Who tempted firſt the briny flood : 
Nor fear'd the winds contending roar, 
Nor billows beating on the ſhore; 

Nor Hyades, portending rain, 

Nor all the tyrants of the main ; 

What form of death could him affright, 
Who, unconcern'd, with ſtedfaſt fight, 
Could view the ſurges, mountain ſteep, 
And monſters, rolling in the deep ? 
Could through the ranks of ruin go, 
With ſtorms above, and rocks below ? 
In vain did Nature's wiſe command 
Divide the waters from the land, 

If daring ſhips, and men profane 
Invade th' inviolable main; 

Th' eternal fences overleap, 

And paſs at will the boundlefs deep. 
No toil, no hardihips can reftrain 
Ambitious man, inur'd to pain; 

The more confin d, the more he tries, 
And at forbidden quarry flies. 


Ver. 1069. Penuria cihi :” want of food. 
The next verſe is a thought of our ttanſlator's, not 
of his author's, 

Ver. 1073. We have hitherto feen only men, 
who were wild and ſavage, who wandered in the 
woods, and lived by ſpoil and rapine : but others 
now enter upon the ſtage, who are mild, gentle, 
and ſtudious of civil life. For by this time, ſays 
the poet, in ver. 20. that temperature and calm- 
neſs oſ the air which reigned When the world was 


in its infancy, remained no longer; but ſometimes 


piercing cold, and ſometimes tcorching heat, to- 
gether with ſtorms and tempeſts, perſecuted man- 
kind. Thoſe hardſhips and inconveniencies weak- 


ened them by degrees, and forced them to the | 


contrivance of building themſelves huts and 
houſes, to ſhelter their bodies from the inclemen- 
cies of the ſeaſons. They dwelt in theſe now 


were bleſſed with a numerous offspring, whoſe in- 
fant ſmiling innocence ſoftened the rigid ſourneſs 
of their parent's temper, and changed their innate 
ſullen roughneſs into calmneſs and affability. Af- 
ter this, having found out the uſe of fire, they 
became fo tender, that, unable to eadure any lon- 
ger their primitive nakedneſs, they made them- 
ſelves clothes of the ſkins of beaſts; and grew fo 
civilized in time, that they entered into friend. 
ſhips and ſocicties, inſomuch that they who were 
deſirous to be fafe thenfſelves, found it their beſt 
way to abſtain from doing injuries to others, 
Thus concord preſerved mankind. 

Ver. 1074. Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. ſays, that 
the poets ſeigned Hercules to be clothed with the 
{ſkins of beaſts, and that he is painted too in that 
garb, to put poſterity in mind of this ancient way 
of dreſs of our firſt fathers, 


Ver. 1081. Lucret. 


Puerique parentum 
Blanditiis facile ingenium ſregère ſuperbum. 


ſrailes, eaſily ſoftened the roughneſs of their pa- 
rent's temper. This paſſage can have no other 
interpretation, though Creech makes it ſay quite 
the contrary. 

Ver. 1083. They who endeavour to diſgrace 
religion, ulually repreſent it as a trick of ſtate, 
and as a politic invention to keep the credulous 
in awe, which, however abſurd and frivolous, yet 
is a ſtrong argument againſt the Atheiſt, who 
cannot declare his opinions, unleſs he be a rebel, 
and a diſturber of the commonwealth. The cauſe 
of God, and his Czfar are the ſame, and no at- 
front .can be offered to one but it reflects on 
both; and that the Epicurean principles are per- 
nicious to ſocieties, is evident from the account 
they give of the riſe of them. Firſt, then, we 
muſt imagine men ſpringing out of the earth, 
as from the teeth of Cadmus his dragon (“ fra- 
tres fungorum, et tuberum, as Bias called the 
Athenians, who counted it a great glory to be 
"Avjix;9045;), and like thoſe too fierce and cruel; 


of time, grew mild; and weary of contipual 
wars, - made leagues and combinations for mu. 
tual defence and ſecurity; and inveſted ſome 
perſon with power to overlook each man's ac- 
tions, and to pnniſh or reward thoſe. that broke 
or kept their promiſes. Now, if ſocieties began 
thus, it is evident that they are ſounded on in- 
tereſt alone, and therefore ſelf-preſervation is the 
only thing that obliges ſubjects to duty; and 
when they are ſtrong encugh to live without the 
protection of their prince, all the bonds to obe- 
' dience are cancelled, and mutiny and rebellion 
will neceſſarily break forth; for we all know 
how ambitious every man is of rule, how paſlion- 
| ately he deſires it, and how eagerly he follows it, 


though ten thouſand difficulties attend the pure 


Fd 


abodes, one man confined to one woman, and 


i. e. the children, by their harmleſs innocent 


but being ſoftened by natural decay, and length 
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fuit. What if he break his promiſe, recal his 
former conſent, and act againſt the law that was 
founded on it ? Why need he be concerned, if he 
has got the longeſt ſword, and is above the fear of 
puniſhment ? Will not a proſpect of a certain 
profit lead him on to villany ? And why ſhould 
- his conſcience ſtartle at wickedueſs that is attend- 
ed with pleaſure ? Since all the Epicurean virtues 
are nothing but fear and intereſt, and the former 
is removed, and the latter invites. It is true, as 
Lucretius ſays, ſtrange diſcoveries have been 
made, and Plutarch gives us very memorable in- 
ſtances. Plots have been defeated, but as many 
proved ſucceſsful ; and how weak that ſingle pre- 
tence, how inſufficient to ſecure government, is 
evident from the daily plots and contrivances, 
murders, and treaſons that diſturb us; though all 
the teftors of religion join with theſe fears, and 
endeavour to ſuppreſs them. And, therefore, 
theſe opinions are dangerous, and deltructive of 
ſocieties, and, as Origen ſays of his purgatory 
fires, #x &xiv3au0v Thv Tay TOUS TWY e E ee 
7 ap , art rd FO) Av & cen d 70.6005 21020 x%- 
dg rragd Txv W504 Tis x r apend|zvivuy x 
Fig e yg Th UTGiX ENG RYTHS gi αονẽuo ie 
64 Thy rd, pris (oem Riwvis X00. 0ws KEY HCP 
[as ii wooov The xaxiag, Kai r GA UNTN; ie 
, xi. Others, though pretending to better 
principles than thoſe of Epicurus, yet are altoge- 
ther as faulty in ſtating the riſe of power, and 
more abſurd : for his opinion is agreeable to his 
other poſitions, but theirs contradict the creation 
they aſſert, and the providence they aliow; 1 
mean thoſe that declare the people to be the 
ſpring and fountain of power, and that from their 
conſent all the authority of the government is de- 
rived. Sure theſe men never conſidered the re- 
lation betwixt God and his creatures; and what 
an abſolute dominion he has over thoſe to whom 
he firſt gave, and ſtill continues, being. But let 
us look on man under that circumſtance, and then 
how naked, how diveſted of all power will he 
appear? How unable to diſpoſe of himſelf, and 
ſubmit to the laws of his fellow free agent ? Un- 
leſs he endeavours, as much as is poſlible, to diſ- 
own the right of the Deity, and turns rebel 
againſt the authority of his being. For how can 
any one ſubmit himſelf to another, without the 
expreſs permiſſion of him that has abſolute domi 
nion over him? And where is that permiſſion ? Is 
it founded on reaſon or ſcripture ? Does benevo- 
lence, or felf-preſervation, the two propoſed mo- 
tives to ſociety, ſpeak any ſuch thing ? And does 
not ſcripture expreſsly oppoſe this opinion? Well 
then, all power deſcends from above; it is the 
giſt of that being to whom it principally belongs, 
and tx os Aug Begins, kings are from God, is 
true, both in the account of the ſober heathen, 
and good Chriſtian : and, therefore, every king 


that ever was, or is, whether he obtain the crown. 


by ſucceſſion, or election (except the Jewiſh), 
muſt be acknowledged abſolute. Liberty and 
property of the ſubjects depend on his will, and 
his pleaſure is law ; for none can confine or limit 


that power which God beſtows, but himſelf ; and, 


dence, to find any other original. 
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therefore, to preſcribe laws to the governor, to 
chooſe or refuſe him on certain conditions, is to 
invade the prerogative of. Heaven, and rebel 
againſt the Almighty, Thus when God deſigned 
to limit the power of the Jewiſh monarchy, he 
preſcribes laws himſelf ; but fince he hath not 
fixed any to other princes, every king, as ſuch 


{for 1 do not reſpect their particular grants tothe 


people, which they are bound to obſerve), is ab- 
ſolute. | 

To free this from all exception, it muſt be con- 
ſidered, that the diſcourſe is concerning the ori- 
gin of power, which is now ſettled in ſome per- 
ſons, and by which communities are governed. 
The Epicureans act very agreeably to their im- 
pious principles, when they make fear and diſtruſt 
the only motives to agreement, and the pas 
which the ſcattered multitude agreed to be the 
ſoundation of the power of the prince; it being 
impoſſible for them, who had excluded Provi- 
But this opi- 
nion, as delivered by them, depending upon their 
other abſurd and impious philoſophy, muſt be 
weak and irrational; yet ſtill this notion is em- 
braced, though not upon the ſame motives ; fac- 
tion and ambition propagate that error, which 
was nothing elſe but innocent ignorance in the 
ancients. _ They conſidered man as ſingle, unable 


to live with ſecurity or conifort, becauſe his fel- 
lows, cither out of pride, luſt, or covetouſneſs, 


would endeavour to rob him of his enjoyments, 
and his life too, if it hindered them in the pro- 
ſecution of their wiſhes ; thus they ſaw a neceſſity 
of government, and becauſe. it proceeded from 
man's natural imperfections, they thought him, 
that by his wiſdom, or his ſtrength, was moſt 
fitted for the defence and preſervation of others, 
to be as it were a lord by nature, and born a 
ſovereign, Thus Plutarch, à wg@ro; xai xu las 
iA TG rdgν , bu]. Tov e d ʒνν Epxovic 
x&%|& PLoiv &T0019wes. It is the firſt and moſt funda- 


mental Jaw, that he that is able to proteR, is a 


king by nature to him that needs protection. Thus 
hiſtorians make the election of the firſt kings to 
be for their ſtrength, their wiſdom, or their beau- 
ty: and Ariſtotle peremptorily determines, that 
the barbarians are flaves by nature to the Greeks. 
This was innocent enough in them, but how can 
we be excuſed, who have ſuch perfect knowledge 
of a creation, who hear Wiſdom. proclaim, that by 
her kings reign, who made it an article in Ed- 
ward the VIch's time, and now every day in our 
public prayers confeſs, that God is the only ruler 
of princes ? From whence it is neceſſarily inferred, 
that he only beſtows the power, for if it came 
from the multitude, what is more evident, than 
that they could make what conditions they pleaſ- 
ed, ſubje& them to a high court of juſtice, and 
call them to account, if they a& contrary to their 
pleaſure ? It being certain, and confirmed by com- 
mon practice, that he that voluntarily parts from 
his right, may do it on what terms he thinks fit: 
Now, if it be certain (and demonſtration proves. 
it) that God is the alone giver of powers, if the 
prince be, as Plutarch and Menander ſay, d, 
Se 
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7x Orr, a living image of the Deity, if, as 
Pliny, qui vice Dei erga hominum genus fan- 
geretur,” and every king, whether elective or 
lucceſſive, rules by the ſame authority, as it is 
certain they do, becavſe both have power, and 
the people can give them none; then what is 
more certain, than tha: all kings, which way ſo- 
ever they are enthroned, before they have made 
any grants to their people, are abfolute? And 


that their pleaſure is law, .for otherwiſe there | 


could be none, that liberty and property depend 
upon their will. 


Nam propriæ telluris herum neq. me, neq. illum, 
Nec quenquam ſtatuit natura. 


Nor does nature provide more privileges for one 

than another. And if the principles arc true, 

and the inference naturally follows, as it does, he- 
cauſe the people, that cannot beitow the pou er, 
have no right to make conditions for its exercile, 
and ſet limits how far it ſhall extend, and make 
ſuch and ſuch agreements for the admiſſion of the 
prince; what harm is there in this innocent 
truth? For we diſcourſe only of kings 2s they 
firſt are, without any reference to ſuch and ſuch 
particular communities, where they have bcen 
pleaſed to limit themſelves; to grant privileges 
to their ſubjects, and ſettle property, and con- 
firmed all this with oaths, and engaged their roy- 
al word, and promiſe before God and man for 
their performance. abs. 

I ſuppoſe it is granted on all hands, that the 
king is ſupreme, that upon any pretence whatſo- 
ever it is treaſon to reſiſt; and ſo there can be no 
fear of puniſhment, no tie upon the king but his 
his own conſcience; “ ſufficit quod Deum expectet 
ultorem;“ yet though the Jaw cannot puniſh, it 
can direct: though it is not a maſter, it is a 
guide, and ſuch 2 one, as, becauſe of his oath, 
he is bound to follow For though the people 
cap not, he can limit bimſelf; for being a rational 

creature, and intruſted with power, without any 
particular rules for the guidance of it ; his reaſon 
is to be his director, and, therefore, according to 
the tempers and particular humours of the people, 
he may make'laws, ſettle maxims of government, 
and oblige himſelf to make thoſe his meaſures, 
becauſe his reaſon aſſures him, that this is the 
beſt method for the preſervation of the ſociety, 
the maintenance of pcace, and obtaining thoſe 
ends, for which he was intruſted with this power. 

And fince princes muſt die, and government be- 
ing neceſſary, ſucceſſion is equally ſo; and there- 
fore it may ſeem that every prince, owing his 

power only to the ſame original from which the 
- Arfſt derived it, is at liberty to confirm ſuch and 
ſuch privileges and immunities, which his prede- 
ceſſors have granted; yet upon a ſerious view of 
the premifed reaſon, no ſuch conſequence will 
tollow ; for ſince the predeceſſors have found theſe 
Jaws agreeable to the tempers of the people, and 
the only way to preſerve the peace, it is evident 
that thoſe are rational, and fince he is to uſe his 
power, according to right reaſon, there is an an- 
enn obligation on him to aſſent to thoſe laws; ; 


** 


and make thoſe the meaſures of his government; 
unleſs ſome extraordinary eaſe intervenes, which 
requires an alteration of thoſe laws, and then that 
method of abrogating old, and making new ones 
is to be followed, which conſtant experience hath 
found rational. And ſince a prince cannot he 
bound by any ties but thoſe of conſcience, this 
opinion leaves all the obligations poſſible upon 
him. 

Ver. 1Tc9g3. But it may reaſonably be aſked, 
how leagues could be made, arid ſocieties eſta- 
bliſhed among men who perhaps indeed could 
think, but had not yet Jearnt to utter their 
thoughts? To this Lucretins anſwers, that the 
firſt men were conſcious to themſelves of their 
own powers and natural faculties; and that they 
uttered ſeveral ſounds, as cach object that they 
ſaw, or as any thing that they feit, cauled in 
them either fear, joy, pain, grief, pleaſure, &c, 
For nature herie!f compelled them to this; and 
therefore horſes, dogs, birds, in ſhort all animals 
that have breath, do the like : And thus man too 
at firſt ſtammered only imperfe& and inarticulate 
ſounds. But no commerce was yet eſtabliſhed, 
they had no mutual communication with one 
another Nor indeed could any ſuch thing be, 
till names were given to things: Every man 
therefore perceived, that it would be uſeful to 
himſelf and others, to agree upon a certain name 
for each thing. Thus all, who were entered into 
one ſociety, agreed among themſelves upon the 
ſame names of things: And thus the uſetulneſs of 
things by names, gave occaſion fur the invention 
of words, But for any to pretend, that one man 
gave tumes to all things, is wretchedly abſurd and 
fooliſh, This diſputation Lucretius has in ſixty- 
three verſes. ' 

Scaliger, in the firſt book of his Poetic, chap. 1. 
obſerves, That as all cur actions, ſo ſpeech too is 
to be conſidered under three different heads: I, 
As abſolutely neceſſary : II. As uſeful: III. As 
delightful. , "The firſt kind was that which ſerved 
as a neceſſary means of intercourſe between man 


and man, barely to underſtand one another's 


meaning : And ſuch we may imagine to have 
been that manner of ſpeech, which Lactantius de 
vero Cultu cap. 10. mentions, and which men, 
according to the opinion of ſome of the ancients, 
uſed in the beginning of the world, when, as 
ſome believed, they only geſticulated their 
thoughts, and ſpoke their meaning by ſigns and 
nods. After which, as the ſame author ſays, and 
before him Diodorus Siculus, lib. I. they made 
eſſays of language, by impoſing diſtin nominal 
notes, or names upon ſeveral things, and thus by 
degrees they made a kind of ſpeech, Thus too 
Horat. lib. IT. Serm. 3. 


Quum prorepſerunt primis animalia Fr 


Mutum & turpe-pecus, 
Donee verba, quibus voces ſenſuſque votarent, 
Nominaque invenere,—  ' 


The ſecond fort of ſpeech, ſays Scaliger, was a 


litttle more refined and poliſhed, by being adap- 
ted and made fit for uſe and convenience; and by 
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applying, as it were, certain dimenſions, preſcrip- 
tions, and lineaments to the firſt rude ſketch of 
language; whence proceeded a certain law and 
rule of ſpeaking : The third fort was yet more 
polite, there having been added to the former the 
ornament of elegancy, as its dreſs and apparel. 
Thus Scaliger, of ſpeech in general, 

Ver. 1106. Here Lucretius ſeems to fall foul 
vpon the chronologer of the Holy Scripture, by 
denying that names were given to things by the 
firſt man: but thoſe writings were perhaps un- 
known to our poet, and he chiefly diſputes againſt 
the opinions of Pythagoras and Plato; man, fays 
lamblicus de ſect. Pythagor. was created the moſt 
wiſe and knowing of all animals, capable to conſi- 


der things, and to acquire knowledge from them; 


becauſe Ged had imprinted and beftowed upon 
him the plenitude of all reaſon, in which are con- 
tzined all the ſeveral ſpecies of things, and the fig- 
nifications of all their names, and of all words : 
Plato in Cratylus will not allow, that any one 
gave names to things, but that they received their 
names from the wiſeſt and moſt learned of men, 
whom he calls Oren rep yu, and oro libllus, the 
makers and impoſers of names, in the giving of 
which, ſays he, the higheſt wiſdom manifeſtly ap- 
pears ; and Crœtylus adds, that no man could do 
it, but they, who reflecting on the nature of 
things, were able to judge of them, and to accom- 
modate, and give to cach thing a name, ſuitable to, 
and expreſlive of, its nature ; Lucretius was aware 
of this, and therefore inquires in theſe four verſes, 
How this great knowledge came to be in the firſt 
nomenclator, and denied to the reſt of mankind : 
how ſhould one man, ſays he, be able to give names 
to things, and not another? The anſwer is ready; 
though it will appear of no weight to Lucretius, 
who will not believe the creation of one man 
only from whom all the reſt have deſcended ; nor, 
that when nan es were firſt given to things, there 


| was yet but one man in the world: and why 


might not that firſt parent of mankind, whom 
God had infuſed with knowledge, (“ Creav 
Deus ſcientiam in animo, ſenſu implevit eum, 
mala & bono oftendit illi, addiditq. diſciplinam.“ 
Eceleſ. cap. 17.) Why might he not, I ſay, being 
thus inſtructed, impoſe names on things? And 
that too then eſpecially, when this new created 
menarch, on the feſtival of his inzuguration, cal- 
led all his ſubje& animals by their names: “ ap- 
pellavitque Adam nominibus fuis cucta animan- 
tia;” ſays the ſacred chronologer, Geneſ. iii. 
Which text of holy writ, Euſebius, Preparat. 
Evangel. lib. xi. cap. 4. reciting, ſays, that Moſes 
meant nothing elſe by it, than that a name was 
given to each thing, agreeable and ſuitable to its 
nature, And ſince the nature of man is prone to 
learn, and greedy of knowledge, why might not 
the reſt of men, who came afterwards into the 
world, and converſed with that firſt giver of names, 
willingly retain them in their memory, as they re- 
ceived them from him? ſrom him, 1 ſay, who, 
not like mute animals, could expreſs only his own 
affections, his own deſires; but likewiſe knew 
ard expreſſed the nature and manners of others, 
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But of the original of human ſpeech, ſee Laert, 
lib. x. Diodor. Sicul. lib. i. ſub initium, & Plato 
in his Cratylus. 

Ver. 1110. That is to ſay, if any one man could 
impoſe names on things, another might, at the 
ſame time, do the ſame thing. 

Ver. 1111. In theſe ten verſes the poct aſks; - 
how that firſt nomenclator could compel the reſt 
of men to learn from him what they were to ſay z 
and to retain in their memory the words he-had 
invented, and the names he had given to things ? 
this argument is of little validity: for, beſides, as 
we ſaid before, that the nature of man is prone to 
learn, and deſirous of knowledge, we know that 
children caſily accuſtom themſelves to pronounce 
and ſpeak by degrees the words they hear ſpoken 
by their parents, nurſes, and others that are about 
them. The child, who had, been brought up by 
goats, and never in his life heard a human voice, 


| bleated like that animal, and ſpoke only the lan- 


guage of goats, Even parrots; pies, ſlarlings, &c. 


when they are taught, learn to pronounce human 
words articulately, merely by their own induſtry ; 


and we obſerve them conning over by themſelves, 
and ſoftly muttering the leſſons that have been 
taught them: Plutarch de Animal. Compare. 
makes mention of a magpie he had ſeen at a bar- 
ber's ſhop at Rome, that ſung no leſs than nine 
different tunes, obſerving the due time and mea» 
fure in all of them. What wonder then, that, 
man, a creature endowed with reaſon and under- 
ſtanding, ſhould learn to imitate the words of his 
fellow-creature ? 

| Ver. 1121. Here the poet in ver. 35. ſays, that 
it is net ſurpriſing, that any man, to whom nature 
had given a tongue and'a voice, could, as he thought 
fit, and according to the various knowledge he had 
conceived of the great variety of things, diſtin- 
guiſh and mark each of them by a proper name; 
epecially ſince even mute animals can, and do ex- 
preſs the different paſſions and affections, by dif- 
ferent voices and ſounds: for they declare and 
ſigniſy their pain and pleaſure, and the other af. 
fections, that are ſubject to thoſe two, by inarti- 
culate indeed, but unlike and various ſounds. 
Why then may not any man mark and denote 
different things by different names? but this is 
not what was done by the firſt impoſer of names ? 


for he not only expreſſed his own aſſections; but 


the proper nature, and genuine manners of others, 
by virtue of the divine gift, the knowledge which 
the Almighty had infuſed into him. | 

Ver. 1123. For, as Faber on this paſſage ob- 
ſerves, if the names themſelves gave any know- 
ledge, 75» getan, of the natures and qualities of 
the things that are called by them; and if u 
the bare pronunciation of three or four ſyllables, 
any particular notes were obtained, that indeed 
would deſervedly claim our admiration ; but ſince 
it depends only upon uſe, and that uſe upon 
chance, convenience, and ſometimes on the teme- 
rity and 1gnorance of the meaner and illiterate 
part of mankind, Lucretius is in the right to ſay, 
that there is no wonder in it. 


Ver, 1125. Scxtus Empiricus, lib, xi, Pyrhon. 
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Hypotyp. ſeems to be of opinion, that birds and 
brute beaſts have a particular language according 
to their different kinds; and with him agrees 
Lactantius, and ſays, that ſpeech is proper to man; 
and yet we may obſerve in birds and beaſts a cer- 
tain ſimilitude of ſpeech, and that too, different 
upon different occaſions: To us, indeed, their 
voices ſeem imperfect and inarticulate; and ſo too 
perhaps do ours to them: but their voices utter 
words to themſelves, becauſe they underſtand 
them. Proprius homini ſermo eſt; tamen et 
lis quzdam ſimilitudo ſermonis: Nam et dig- 
noſcunt invicem ſe vocibus; et cum iraſcuntur, 
edunt ſonum jurgio ſimilem; et cum ſe ex inter- 
vallo videre, gratulandi officium voce declarant : 
Nobis quidem voces eorum videntur inconditæ, ſi- 
cut illis fortaſſè noſtræ; ſed illis, qui ſe intelligunt, 
verba ſunt.” Lacan. de [ra Dei. cap. vii. And 
the credulons ancients firmly believed, that magi- 
- Eians underſtood the languages of birds. And 
Porphyry affures us, that Apollonius Tyanzus 
could expound the notes of ſwallows ; or, as Phi- 
Joſtra:us ſays, the chirping of ſparrows. Tireſias 
lkewiſe is renowned for his knowledge in the an- 
guages of birds. Apollon. Rhodig. lib. iii. men- 
tions one Mopſus, who underſtood the Janguages 
of crows and daws. Pliny, lib. x. cap. 49. relates 
of Melampus, that he was inſtructed to interpret 
the tongues of birds by a ſerpent, that came to 
him, and licked his ears. But of this, even he 
Himſelf ſeems to queſtion the truth; nor does he 
give much credit to what he reports of Democri- 
tus, who ſaid, that the blood of ſeveral birds, mix- 
ed together and corrupted, will produce a ſerpent, 
ol which whoever eats, © intelleQurus fit avium 
colloquia,” will underſtand the diſcourſe of birds. 
That the ſoothſayers drew their divinations from 
the voices of birds, as well as from their flight, is 
notorious. Virgil, En. iii ver. 359. 


Trojugena, interpres Divam, qui numina Phœbi, 
Qui tripodas, Clarii lauros, qui ſydera ſentis, 
Et volucrum linguas, et præpetis omina pennz : 


And the birds, from whoſe voice they took theirau- 
guries, were called © ofcines,” from“ os et cano,” 
ſinging with the mouth: and theſe were crows, 
ravens, pies, and the like : as the others, from 
whoſe flight the divined future events, were call- 
ed prepetes, from , flying before, as vul- 
tures, eagles, &c. But beſides all this, we may 
produce the authority of ſome of the Jewiſh doc- 
tors, who affirm Solomon to have been learned 
in the languages of birds : Nay, they fay, that he 
Ent a meſſage by a certain bird, to the queen of 
Ethiopia; who muſt therefore be thought to have 
been as knowing in the language of birds as him- 
ſelf. And in the Alcoran, he is made to ſay, O 
homines, intelligite avium eloquentiam.“ And 
from the ſame authority we learn, that a lapwing, 
or a bird called a houp, brought him the ſirſt news 
of the queen of Sheba : Of which notice is taken 
in the Prolegom. in Bibl. Polyglott, But Det- 
ius denies, that either birds or beaſts can uſe dif- 
courſe, becauſe they are void of reaſon ; yet he 


conſeſſes, that they have certain indications, or ex- 


* 


preſſive ſounds, by which they reveal and make 
known their affe ctions and appetites; and which 
men by long obſervation, may come to under. 
ſtand. He adds, that theſe indications of theirs 
are perfectly known to the devil, and that he may 
inſtruct magicians to know them as well as him. 
ſelf; which, whether he ever did or not, ſays he, 
I cannot tell; but, “ non eſt incredibile feciſſe,” 
it is not incredibile but he has. Delriu; Diſquiſ. 
Mag. lib. ii. cap. 19. 

Ver. 1149. Crows are ſaid to prognoſticate the 
change of weather, either to fair or foul; and to 
give notice of each by their different croaking. If 
they croak often, and with a hoarſe voice, it is a 
ſign of rain. Virg. Georg. i. ver. 381. 


Et è paſtu decedens agmine magno 
Corvorum increpuit denſis exercitus alis. 


And ver. 388. 


Tum cornix rauca pluviam vocat improba voce, 
Et ſola in ſiccà ſecum ſpatiatur arena. | 


But if they croak not above three or four times, 
and with a ſhrill and clear voice, it betokens fair 
weather. Thus Virgil, in the ſame Georgic, ver, 
410. ſpeaking of fair weather, ſays, that 


Tum liquidas corvi preſſo ter gutture voces 
Aut quater ingeminant : et ſæpe cubilibus altis 
Neſci qua præter ſolitum dulcedine læti. 

Inter ſe folits ſtrepitant : juvat imbribus aQis 
Progeniem parvam, dulceſque reviſere nidos. 


See the note on ver. $9. book vi. 


Ver. 1156. He has before made mention of fire, 
ver. 1073. He now teaches, in fifteen verſes, that 
fire was either thrown down to earth by thunder; 


or that the trees, being rudely ſhaken by ſtormy 


winds, and their branches growing hot by ſre- 
quent ſtriking and daſhing againſt one another, 
burſt out at length into flames, and firſt gave fire 


to men, who uſed it to dreſs their meat, having 


obſerved that the heat of the ſun ripened and 
brought their fruits to maturity, and made them 
more fit for their ſervice. And thus another way 
of life, and change of food, invented by witty lux- 
ury, was firſt introduced. 

Caneparius de Atramentis, cap. 13. reckons up 
ſix ſeveral ways, by which fire may be generated 
and kindlcd, viz. “ propagatione, putredine, coi- 
tione, antiſpaſi, friftione et percuſſione:“ by pro- 
pagation, corruption, coition, antipaſis, or contra- 
ry revulſion, friction and percuſſion; which, ne- 
vertheleſs, he reduces to theſe three kinds, propa» 
gation, coition, and motion, in which the other 
ways are included. For corruption and revulſion 
to the contrary kindle fire, by compelling the diſ- 
perſed heat to unite together, and therefore fall 
under the head of coition; as friction and percul- 
ſion do under thar of motion. 

Ver. 1166. This, if we may believe ſome au- 
thors, happened often formerly in Hungary. And 
Lucretius has already made mention of trees tak- 
ing fire by colliſion, book i. ver. 902. See the 
note on that place, Moreover, Vitruvius, lib. u. 
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. I. aſcribes the original of our culinary fire to 
this accident of trees taking fire in a tempeſt. His 
words are as follow: Ab tempeſtatibus et ven- 
tis denſe crebritatibus axbores agitatæ, et inter ſe 
terentes ramos, ignem excitaverunt: Which the 
ancients having obſerved, took from thence the 
firſt hint of the invention of their igniaria ; for 
their way of getting fire was by rubing one ſtick 
againſt another, till being heated, they catched 
fire, which they fed with dry leaves, or ſome o- 
ther matter, that was caſily cumbultible. Virgil, 
En. i. ver. 179. 4 


Suſcepitque ignem foliis, atque arida circum 
Nutrimenta dedit. 


And theſe dry nouriſhments, ſays Turnebus, in his 
rotes on Theophraſtus de Igne, they called i- 
6% i. e. focus; or, according to the Scholiaſt of A- 
pollonius, oogtuer, i. e. ſtrator; which we may 
compare with our tinder. The other parts, which 
were the ſticks, they called riger, i. e. terebrum, 
and they ſerved inſtead of our flint and ſteel. The 


trees, that are moſt ſubject to take fire in this 


manner, are ſaid to be the fig-tree, laurel, oak, 
halm, tile-tree, ivy and vine; but above all the 
laurel. And if we may give credit to Manilius, 
üre may be got almoſt out of every thing. 


sunt autem cunctis permixti partibus ignes ; 
Qui gravidas habitant fabricantes fulmina uubes ; 
it penetrant terras, Ætnamque imitan ur Olympo, 
Lt calidas reddunt ipſis in foutibus undas: 
Ac ſilice in duta, viridique in cortice ſedem 
luveniunt, cum ſylva ſibi colliſa crematur, 
guibus uſque adeo natura cit onmis abundans. 

. Lib. i. ver, 850. 


Which our tranſlator thus renders ; 


Fire lies in ev'ry thing; in clouds it forms 

The frightful thunder, and deſcends in ſtorms :; 

|: paſſes through the earth, iu Atna raves, 

And imitates heav'n's thunder in its caves ; 

Ia hollow vales it boils the riſing floods; 

lu flints tis found, and lodges in the woods; 

Fir, toſs d by ſtorms, the trees in flames expire, 

do warm are Nature's parts, ſo fill'd with fire. 
| f Creech. 


Ver. 1171. In theſe thirty verſes, he tells us, 
that to provide the better for their common ſafe- 
tz, they gave the ſovereign power to one man, to 
whom nature had given to excel in beauty, wit, 
or ſtrength ; and had thus herſelf declared him a 
king. This monarch fcil to building of towns 
ena towers, to defend himſelf and his ſubjects from 
tie inſults of their enemics. He governed them 
« will; every thing was done that he command- 
ed, and, 


0 happy mankind under ſuch a prince! 


But avarice and ambition ſoon corrupted and 
overthrew all things. And ſuch is the condition 
of princes, even at this day, that whoſoever values 
his eaſe and quiet, and deſires to live happily, will, 
it ke be wiſe, avoid the adminiſtration of public 


{ 


6e 


and harder to keep. Inſtead of pleaſures, it hrings 
cares and troubles; it is always tottering and in- 
conſtant; always attacked by ambition and envy, 
and often thrown down by conſpiracy. 

Ver. 1174. Thus too Ovid. Metam. i. ver. 
Rage = 


Communemque prius, ceu lamina ſolis et auras, 
| Cautus humum longs ſignavit limite menſor. 


Then land-marks limited to each his right, 


For all before was common as the light. Dry. 


Ver. 1178. It was the cuſtom formerly in ma- 
ny countries to chooſe their kings for the beauty 
aud majeſty of their perſons. This Ariſtotle, lib. 
1. de Rep. reports to be true of the Ethiopians ; 
who, ſays he, when they obſerve any one, who, in 
his looks, reſembles the images of their gods, im- 
mediately conclude, that he was born to rule over 
others. And Xenophon in Symph. ſays, that beau- 
ty is ſomething that nature herſelf has ſtamped 
wich royalty, Heiiogabalus, though but a boy, 
was choſen emperor by the Roman ſoldiers at firſt 
ſight of him; as if he had had what Euripides 
calls Eds 44/0 Tvgavsi3c;, à countenance that de- 
delerved a kingdom. Thus Dryden: 


Manly majeſty 
Sate in his front, and darted from his eyes, 
Commanding v1 he view'd. — 


And in another place : 


Eyes that confeſs'd him born for kingly ſway 
So fierce they flalh'd intolerable day. 


And Virgil ſeems to have had ſomething like 
this in his thoughts, when he deſcribes the differ- 


ence of look between the lawful king of the bees, 


and the uſurper; of which deſcription, that this 


note may not ſtretch too long, I will omit the o- 


riginal, and give only Dryden's tranſlation ; 
With eaſe diſtinguiſh'd is the regal race: 


Oue monarch wears an open, honeſt face, 
Shap'd to his ſize, and godlike to behold, 
His royal body ſhines with ſpecks of gold, 
And ruddy ſcales : for empire he deſign'd, 
ls better born, and of a nobler kind: 
That others look like nature in dilgrace : 
Gaunt are his ſides, and ſullen is his face. 


And like their griily prince appears his gloomy 


Tacc. 


To which I will only add, that $4:6&x629, like a 
god, is often uſed by Homer as an epithet for a 
beautiful perſon. | 


For as Varro Margop. ſays very well : 


Qui pote plus viget, piſces ut ſæpe minutos 
Maguu' comeſt ; ut aves enecat accipiter. 


Thus Horace, Sat. - 


2 
Omnis enim res, 

Virtus, fama, decus, divina, humanaque pulchris 
Divitiis parent, &C,m—— 


«Jars; for the ſovercign authority is hard to gain, 
* 


And Ovid: 2 
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Aurea ſunt vere nunc ſæcula; plurimus auro 
Venit honos.— 


And the author of Hudibras in two words, 


For money is the only pow'r, 
That all mankind falls down before. 

Ver. 1137, Who, that reads theſe lines, can 
believe that Epicurus was an epicure : he be- 
lieved that a wiſe man cannot be poor: becauſe 
he lives content with what he has: and thinks it 
enough, even though it be but little: he placed 
indeed the chief happineſs of life in pleaſure ; and 
what he meant by pleaſure, let Cicero teach us: 
Negat Epicurus jucunde poſſe vivi, niſi cum vir- 
tute vivatur ; negat ullam in ſapientem vim eſſe 
ſortunæ : tenuem victum autefert copioſo, &c.“ 
Tuſcul. Quæſt. lib. 3. Aud Lacrtius tells us, that 
Epicurus was often inculcating into his hearers, 
parſimony, continency, ſparingneſs of food; and 
equanimity, or eaſineſs and content of mind in 
all ſtates and conditions: whence he had often 


in his mouth this ſaying, #35 z0Avjiacs aToA@IEw 


6s td THEOTNs ids nem, 


'thus too Dryden in the Wife of Bath's tale 


after Chaucer ; 


Content is wealth, the riches of the mind, 

And happy he, who can the treaſure find: 

But the baſe miſer ſtarves amidſt his ſtore, 
Broods on his gold, and griping ſtill at more, 
Sits ſadly pining and believes he's poor. 5 


Ver. 1190. © Ventre nihil novi frugalius,” ſays 
Juvenal, Sat. v. ver. 6. And it was the conſtant 
obſervation of the ſoberer heathens, that nature is 
content with very little: Diogenes in the life of 
Socrates, relates of that philoſopher, that he was 
wont to ſay, That moſt men ſeemed to live only 
to cat ; but that for his part he eat only to live. 
And Plato obſerves, that of all creatures, man is 
longeſt in digeſting his ſood : and that nature 
has ordered it thus to intimate to us, that ſhe 
would not have thoſe nobler occupations, of which 
ſhe has rendered us capable, and for which we 
were chiefly created, to be interrupted by too fre- 
quent eating. And as this is a good moral reaſon, 
fo neither is the phyſical reaſon, which anatomiſts 
give us, to be contemned : for they obſerve, that 
the ileon, one of the guts, through which the 
meat muſt paſs, and fo called from &3.iw, | in- 
volve, is fix times longer than our whole. body, 
and twiſted and folded in ſuch a manner, and 
withal ſo ſmall, that what we eat cannot paſs 
through it eaſily, and in a ſhort time. 

Ver. 1203. Diadems were uſed by the ancient 
kings as crowns are now, for the mark of royal- 
ty: they are by ſome ſaid to be only white rib- 
bonds, adorned with precious ſtones, and which 
they bound about their heads. The word comes 


from Jad, to bind about. But Pancirollus, 
from an epiſtle to St. Jerome to Fabiola, deſcribes 
a diadem to be a little cap, like a half football, 
bound about with a white faſcia or wreath. 
This paſſage of St. Jerome is in Epiſt. 128, 0: 
weflitu Sacerdotum, where that father calls it ro- 
fundum Pileclum, a round cap; ſuch à one as that 


LUCRETIUS. 


in which Ulyſſes is repreſented in an arched walk, 
called by his name. The Greeks, ſays he, call it 
rid ga, and ſome, galerus: after which he adds, 
that this pileclum was tied on to the back part of 
the head with a ribband, in ſuch a manner, that 
it could not eaſily flip off: © ita in occipitio vitta 
conſtructa eſt, ut non facile labatur ex capite,” 
Yet indeed the facia or vitta itſelf ſeems rather 
than the bonnet to have been the diadem : for 
Marcelhnus, lib. xv. acquaints us, that Pompey 
was ſuſpected of treaſon, for wearing the facisl 
cadina about his leg, to hide, as he pretended, a 
ſore : but, ſays he, the foſcio/a candida being xg 
nerally interpreted a diadem, it created a ſuſpi. 
cion, that he was aiming at the empire: the 1a. 
ther, becauſe it was not material on what part of 
the body it was worn. See likewiſe Alexander 
ab Alex. Gen. dier. lib. i. cap. 28. And Britan- 
nicus ſays poſitively, it was not ren, but fof. 
cia which agrees likewile with the etymolcgy 
of the word diadem, which we gave before. 

Ver. 1208. Here the poet teils us, that the mo- 
narchy being aboliſhed, violence, oppreſſion, and 
tumults began to rage anew, and the life of man 
returned to its primitive ſavageneſs: however, 
they at length thought fit to create magiſtrates 
among themſelves, and to make laws, in order to 
puniſh the oppreſſors: and this was an inſtance of 
their prudence; for. the dread of puniſhment 
keeps men in awe, and retains them within the 
bounds of their duty. And let none imagine they 
can violate the laws with impunity, even though 
they offend in private; for conſcience herſelf is 2 
babbler ; and many, when raving under the vio. 
lence of diſeaſe or even in their dreams, have been 
their own accuſers, and betrayed their ſecret crimes, 

Here we may obferve, that, Lucretius, from 
ver» 1170. to ver. 1233. has ſolved the following 
political problems. 

I. Why man, who was born free, ſubjected him. 
ſelf from the very beginning, to the obedience of 
kings? For no man, as Plutarch elegantly argues, 
is by nature born a flave. | 

Either for the reſpect and reverence they bore 
to ſome men, on account of their heauty and ma- 
jeſtic looks: or by reaſon of-the ſuperior ſtrength 
of ſome, by which they compeiled the weaker to 
unwilling obedience and ſervitude : or for the 
excellence of their wit, which caſily and jultly a+ 
quired them the command over others. 

II. Why did they confer the government en 
one man? Were there not ſeveral endowed with 
equal qualifications ? beſides, every man ſeems in 
his own eyes to be beautiful and witty enough. 

Becauſe they deemed a monarchy to be prefer- 
able to a government of many, and believed they 
ſhould live more free under the dominion of cue, 
than of many rulers. 

III. Why did the beautiful, the ſtrong, and the 
wity, ceaſe at length to reign? 

'the invention of gold dethroned them, for 
when men grew rich, the ſovereign authu;ity de- 
volved on the moſt wealthy, 

IV. Why did the kings fall at firſt to building 
of towers and citadel: ? 
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Either becauſe they apprehended the inſults of 
enemies, or were jealous of their own ſubjects, 
whom they oppreſſed with too ſevere a flavery. 

V. How came the kingly power, with all its 
marks of royaky, to be at length totally ſubvert- 
ed and laid aſide? 

Becauſe nothing reſiſts envy ; which climbs the 
|-fricſt towers, aud invades the palaces of kings: 
vay, the favourites of fortune are chiefly expoſed 
to her aſſaults. 

Vi. Why were laws firſt invented and made ? 

Perhaps for the fake of commerce for man is 
2 lociable animal, and indigent of mutual offices 
Therefore, that he might not be perpetually in 
arms, laws were invented to e{tablilh a rule of 
common ſociety, and to reſttain and keep within 
certain bounds, the petulancy and unbridled jutt 
of the wicked. 

Ver, 1226, For, as Cicero ſays very truly, 
* ſua quemque fraus, ſuum facinus, ſuum ſcelus, 

ſua audacia de ſanitate ac mente deturbat, Lib, i. 
de Finib.” 

Ver. 1229. That is, as Cicero, lib. 1. de Finib. 

treating of theſe things, {ays, “ nunquam confidant 
id fore ſemper ocultum,” let them never flatter 
themſelves, that theſe enormities will lie forever 
buried in darkneſs: becauſe many are faid to 
have betrayed their crimes in their dreams: and 
others in the delirious ravings of a diſeaſe, have 
diſcovered their abominable actions, that had lain 
a long time concealed. 


Ver. 1230. Thus Book iv. v. 1012. 


Multi de magnis per ſomnum rebu' loquuntur, 
jadiciique ſui ſacti perſæpè ſucre. 


Some talk of ſtate affairs, and ſome betray, 
The plots, their treach'rous minds had fram'd by 


day. 


Ver. 1232. Religion, ſays he, and the fear of 
the gods, began at the firſt birth of men: But 
from whence had they their knowledge of the dei- 
ties? It is uncertain, whether from the images 
that lowed from the gods themſelves, to whom 
Epicurus aſcribed, as it were, a body and blood; 
or from images that aroſe by chance. Now thoſe 
images, whatever they were, or from whence ſo- 
ever they came, by continually ſtriking the minds 
of men, either wheu they were ſleeping or awake, 
were the cauſe that men conjectured that ſame 
lubſtances, like thoſe images, and capable of un- 
derſtanding, did exiſt, ſomewhere or other: for 
the images ſeemed to ſpeak, and to move their 
members; and they believed them immortal too, 
becauſe the form of the images was always the 
lame, aud their power and ſtrength, ſeemed to be 
immenſe; and happy likewiſe, becauſe they were 
never terrified at dangers, nor diſturbed at the 
fear of death: and never grew weary, as if they 
enjoyed eternal reſt. 

Ver. 1262. Ia theſe eleven verſes he farther 
alſerts, that the ignorance of natural cauſes gave 
ſe lil ewiſc to religion, For when men obier\ - 


el the muticns of the heavens, aud the viciſ- 


(00 
fitudes of the ſeaſons, when a perceived the 
hail, the ſnow, the winds, the thunder, the light. 
ning, &c, and could not comprehend what ſhould 
be the cauſes of all thoſe wonderous effects, they 
concluded that God was the author of them: for 
to whom could they aſcribe the conſtant and con- 
tinual motion of the ſpheres, rather than to a wiſe 
ruler and Lord ? And where could they place his 
abode better, or with greater reaſon, than in the 


' places from whence comes the ſnow, the hail, the 


thunder, &c.? Thus argued the Epicureans; but 
much beiter the Stoics, who made uſe of this 
very argument, to aſſert and prove the divine 
Providencs; which the others brought to oppoſe 
it. 

Thus AManilius, lib. i. v. 475. ſpeaking of the 


motions of the ſtars and ſpheres ; 


Nec varios obitus n0:unt, varioſque recurſus; 
Certa ſed in proprias oriuntur ſydera luces; 
Nat leſque ſuos, occaſumque ordine ſervant ; 


And v. 483. he adds, 


At mihi tam præſens ratio non ulla videtur, 

Q pateat mundum diving numine verti, 

Atque ipſum eſſe Deum; nec ſorte coiſſe ma- 
giſtià, 

Ut voluit credi, qui, &c. 


Which our tranſlator thus renders : ; 


The ſtars ſtill keep one courſe : they ſtill purſue 

Their conſtant track, nor vary in a new : 

From one fixt point they ſtart, their courſe main- 
tain, 


Repeat their whirl, and viſit it again : 


A moſt convincing reaſon, drawn from ſenſe, 
That this vaſt frame is rul'd by Providence; 
Which, like the ſoul, does ev'ry whirl advance: 
It muſt be God: nor was it made by chance, 
As Epicurus dreamt, &c. 


Ver. 1273. This belief of a Divine Providence, 
Epicurus held to be the fole cauſe of all the 
anxieties that diſturb the life of man: and this 
opinion of his Lucretius explains in theſe twenty- 
five verſes, From that belief, ſays he, proceeds 
the vain and cauſeleſs ſuperſtition of the greateſt 
part of mankind, which is not piety to the gods. 
The pious man is ke who looks into himſelf, 8 


explores the ſecrets and power of nature, that he 


may comprehend the cauſes of all things, and 
wonder at nothing: This is he, who with an un- 
daunted foul beholds the motions of the heavens, 
and all the other phenomenons of nature; be- 
cauſe he is convinced upon certain grounds, that 
all things here below happen without the care 
and intervention of the gods: But ignorance is 
the parent of piety. 

« Papicolam crederes Lucretium,” ſays Creech, 
on this paſſage. Horace, Epiſt. vi. lib. x. 


Nil admirari, prope res eſt una, Numici, 
Solaque quæ poſſit facere et ſervare beatum, 
Hunc ſolem, et [tellas, et decedentia certis 
Tempora momentis, ſunt qui formidine nulls 
Imbuti ſpeRtent. | 
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And Virgil: 
Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas, 
———ſtrepitumque Acherontis avari 
Subjecit pedibus. 
Ver. 1274. Sulject unto rage.] Velleius in Ci- 
cero explains this opinion of Epicurus, and gives 
us the reaſon of it in theſe words: Qn enim 
nobis Natura informationem Deorum iplorum de- 
dit, eadem inſculpſit in mentibus, ut cos æternos, 
et beatos haberemus: Quod ſi ita eſt, vere ex- 
poſita eſt illa ſententia ab Epicuro, quod zter- 
num beatumque ſit, id nec habere ipſum negotii 
quidquam, nec exhibere alteri, itaque neque ira, 
neque gratia teneriz quod quz talia efſent, imbe- 
cilla eſſent omnia: Nihil enim agit Deus, nullis 
occupationibus eſt implicatus, nulla opera moli- 
tur; ſui ſapientia et virtute gaudet : habet ex- 
ploratum fore ſe ſemper tum in maximis, tum in 
zternis voluptatibus. Hunc Deum rite beatum 
dixerimus, veſtrum vero laborioſiſſimum: Nos 
enim beatam vitam in animi ſecuritate, et in om- 
ni vacatione munerum ponimus.“ De Natur. 
Deor. lib. z. Upon which Lactantius ſays, that 
he is apt to believe with Poſſidonius in the ſame 
Cicero, that Epicurus did indecd believe, that 
there were no gods at all; and that what he ſaid 
of the immortal deites, he ſaid only to avoid the 
cenſure of the world: That though he indeed 
confeſſed with his mouth, that there were gods, 
yet he denied them in effect, by exempting them 
from all manner of affections, and from all em- 
ployment whatever. De Ira Dei. cap. 4. 

Ver. 1279. To bend.) Lucret.“ Vertier ad lapi- 
dem.” For the Romans were wont, in their wor- 
ſhip of the images of their gods, to turn their bo- 
dies round to the right. Plaut. in Curcul. act. i. 
v. 70. | 

All cover d.] For the Romans likewiſe wor- 
ſhipped the images of their gods, with a veil 
hanging down from their head, Plaut. in Amph. 
1% Invocat Deos immortales, ut ſibi auxilium fe- 
rant manibus puris, capite operto. The reaſon 
of which ceremony, you may fee at large in Plu- 
tarch, i» pain; and in the life of Marcellus. 
See likewile the interpreters of Minutius Felix, 
p. 10. 

Ver. 1281. Spread arms.) I.ucr. © Pandere 
palmas; which was a cuſtom obſerved likewiſe 
in their ſupplications to the gods: Virgil. ZEneid. 
i. v. 97. | 
Ingemit, et duplices tendens ad ſydera palmas. 


Ver. 1298. In theſe twenty-eight verſes he 
ſays, that fear is another cauſe of religion: for 
men, being frighted at tempeſts, earthquakes, 
&c. againſt which they could not ſtruggle with 
any ſtrength, nor avoid them by any art or in- 
duſtry of their own, implored the aid and aſſiſt- 
ance of inviſible powers: This was the beginuing 
of prayers and vows; and thus 


Primos in orbe Deos fecit Timor. 


But what do vows avail? The wind till rages 
on relentleſs; the unpitying gods are as deaf and 


unmoved as the tempeſt : and chance alone di. 
reds and governs all things. | 
Ver. 1304. Thus Shakſpeare in the traged 
King Lear, deſcribing a tempeſt, Oe 


{ 
] 
Man's nature cannot carry 2 
Th' afflition, and not fear. Let the great gods J 
Who keep this dreadful pother o'er our heads, 
Find out their en'mies now. Tremble, thou 
wretch, 
That haſt within thee undivulged crimes, . 
Unwhipt of juſtice: Hide thee, thou bloody L 


hand; N 
Thou, perjur'd; and thou, ſimilar of virtue, * 
That art inceſtuous: Caitiff, to pieces ſhake, H 
That under covert, and convenient ſeeming, T 


Haſt praQtis'd on man's life: Cloſe pent-up guilt Tl 
Rive your concealing continents, and cry 


Theſe dreadful ſummoners grace. Tt 
Ar 

Ver. 1326. In theſe thirty-eight verſes, hz Th 
teaches how metals came firſt to be diſcovered, Yo 
what uſe they put them to, and the value they To 
ſet upon them. He aſcribes the firſt diſcovery to An 
the burning down of the woods: No matter how, 80 
nor why they were ſet a fire: but the heat of Th 
the flames melted the metals that were diſperſed \ 


here and there in the veins of the earth, aud 


made them flow into one maſs. Now when meu ys, 
firit happened to ſee that glittering body, they the 
were ſurpriſed at its ſplendor, and this it wa they 
that invited them to handle it, and try what it forc 
was good for: And taking notice that the figure bd 
of each lump of it reſembled, and bore a propor. ow 
tion with, the figure of the hole or hollow place havit 
out of which they had taken it, they concluded, ſudit 
that by melting thoſe metals again, they might wn 

cap 


bring them into what form they pleaſed ; and 
that they might be made ſo thin, as to receive an happy 
edge, and be ſharpened : Thus they began to arch, 
make inſtruments of each ſort of metal; and had ! 


with them fell to cutting down the woods, confir 
cleaved the timber, made beams, &c. Now be- — 
acide 


cauſe the inſtruments and tools they had made of 

gold and of ſilver, as being ſofter metals, were of the 
more ſubject to blunt than the others; thoſe firit 1 
men ſet a greater value upon braſs, becauſe it ld, i. 
was the more uſeful metal. Whence the pot WW Ver 
takes occaſion to ſay, that thoſe wretched miſers BW — 
who ſit brooding over their unprofitable gold and BW Quaſq 
filver, and contemn braſs and iron, thoſe more WW Effodiu 
uſeful metals, act contrary to the dictates of n. hamque 
ture, who teaches to ſet value on things according Prodier 
to the utility and uſefulneſs of them, 

Gold.) Cadmus, the Phoenician, is by ſome Thus E 
ſaid to have been the firſt who diſcovered gold: WThen g 
Others ſay, that Thoas firſt found it, and that ¶ Dug fro 
too in the mountain Pangzus in Thrace, now (Which 
called Malaca, and Caſtagua: The Chronicon Aud th; 
Alexandrinum afcribes it to Mercury, the fon of ben cu 
Jupiter, or to Picus, king of Italy, who, quitting 
his own country, went into Egypt, where, after 
the death of Miſraim, the ſon of Cham, he was 
elected to ſucceed him in the royal dignity, and 
was, for the invention of gold, called Ot Ag, 
the golden god, Aſchylus atttibutes the inven» 
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tion of this and all other metals to Prometheus : 
And there are others who write, that either Ra- 
clis, whom Hyginus calls Cæacus, the ſon of Ju- 
piter, or Sol, the ſon of Oceanus, firſt diſcovered 
gold, and that too in Panchaia, See Plin. lib. 
vii. cap. 56. and Polydore, Virgil, lib. ii. de Rer. 
Invent. cap. 9. Moreover, among the other me- 
tals Lucretius mentions iron, though our tranſla- 
tor does not. The author of the Diſpenſary de- 
ſcribes theſe mines of metals in the earth, in lines 
worth tranſcribing : | 


Now thoſe profounder regions they explore, 
Where metals ripen in vaſt cakes of ore : 
Here, ſullen to the ſight, at large is ſpread 
The dull unwieldy maſs of lumpiſh lead : 


There, glimm'ring in their dawning heds, are ſeen | 


The more aſpiring ſeeds of ſprightly tin: 

The copper ſparkles next in ruddy ſtreaks, 

And in the gloom betrays its glowing cheeks : 
The ſilver then, with bright and burniſh'd grace, 
Youth, and a blooming luſtre in its face, 

To th* arms of thoſe more yielding metals flies, 
And in the folds of their embraces lies : 

$0 cloſe they cling, ſo ſtubbornly retire, 

Their love's more vi'lent than the chemiſt's fire. 


Ver. 1331. Here we may obſerve, that men 


waged war firſt of all with fire, having, before | 


the invention of iron, braſs, or arms, with which 
they fought afterwards, diſcovered the deſtructive 
force of that clement. 

Ver. 1340. Ariſtotle, in his treatiſe t $20- 
lis. Aus. ſays, that ſome ſhepherds in Spain 
having ſet fire to certain woods, and heated the 
ſubſtance of the earth, the ſilver that was in the 
bowels of it, melted, and flowed together into a 
heap: . and that a little while afterwards there 
happened an earthquake, which cleaved the 
earth, and diſcloſed a vaſt quantity of ſilver, that 
had lowed together by that means. This too is 
confirmed by Strabo, lib. 3. where he ſays, that 
the mines in Andaluſia were diſcovered by this 
accident. So too Athenzus, lib. vi. c. 4 But 
of the firſt diſcoverers of metals, conſult the au- 
thars mentioned, v. 1336. and Georg. Agricol. 
lib. i. de Metal. 


Ver. 1345. Thus Ovid. Met. i. v. 138. 


tum eſt in viſcera terræ, bris, 
Quaſque recondiderat, Stygiiſque admoverat um- 
Effodiuntur opes, irritamenta malorum. 
Jamque nocens ferrum, ferroque nocentius aurum 
Prodierat, prodit bellum, quod pugnat utroque. 
Thus Engliſhed by Dryden : 

Then greedy mortals, rummaging her ſtore, 

Dug from her entrails firſt the precious ore, 
(Which next to hell the prudent gods had laid) 
Aud that alluring ill to ſight diſplay' d: 

Then curſed ſteel, and more accurſed gold, 

Gave miſchief birth, and made that miſchief bold, 
and double death did wretched man invade, 

Þ ſteel aſſaulted, and by gold betray'd. 


Milton, in the firſt book of Paradiſe Loſt, ſpeak- 


bo} 
By him firſt 
Men alſo, and by his ſuggeſtion taughs, 
Ranſack'd the centre, and with impious hands 
Rifled the bowels of their mother carth 
For treaſures better hid. 


Ver. 1359. The author of the Diſpenſary ſays 
to the ſame purpoſe : 


Gold makes a patrician of a ſlave; 
A dwarf, an Atlas; a Therſites, brave: 
It cancels all defects. 


And Dryden in Amphitryo makes Jupiter ſay, 
When I made 

This gold, I made a greater god than Jove, 
And gave my own omnipotence away. 


Ver. 1360. To the fame purpoſe, Dryden 
| Thus ev'ry moment alters what is done, 
And innovates ſome act till then unknown: 


For former things | 
Are ſet aſide, like abdicated kings. 


Ver. 1364. Since it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that the veins of iron, as well as of braſs, ſilver, 
lead, &c. were melted by the heat of thoſe burn- 
ing foreſts, how comes it to paſs, that the ancients 
ſcarce make any mention of iron, but often of 
braſs? Becauſe, ſays he, in theſe fixteen verſes, 
| braſs was a more eaſy metal to work, and there 
was greater plenty of it: therefore the weapons 
and tools of huſbandry that were firſt uſed, were 
made of braſs: at length, iron came in play; a 
fitter metal to plough and till the ſtubborn and 
hardened earth, and more proper for the daily 
increaſing roughneſs and cruelty of man. 

Ver. 1366. For as Cowley ſays, David. 3. 


Theſe were the firſt rude arts that malice try'd, 
Fre man the fins of too much knowledge knew, 
And death, by long experience, witty grew. 


Ver. 1370. Ovid. Faſt. lib. iv. 

Es erat in prætio, chaly bs jam maſſa placebat : 
Fheu ! perpetno debuit illa tegi. 

Ver. 1372. Heſiod. "Egywr, xa Htg, lib. i 
v. 149. ſpeaking of the brazen age: 


Toi; & ny AA ges rt N d Th oi- 


Xl, 
Xanxa 3 E48Y@,01T0, MENS * tous ci ngos. 
And Euſtathius on lliad i. v. 236. 42> x0» 3 rey 
eng A, Fi Thy W490 xonow Te xaaxs Ke 
to which I add this of Athenzus, lib. vi. cap. 4. 
"I5026 Th abra nai Paving, iv TH Wifi Tay is Eixehie 
TURUyviy* Ws XfaAXAY OVTWY TW TWEAAGIAY Gyanbnudtor, 
*r TerTHIwv, xa ACH, xa} iyxerdior wv if ig 
x train yin nei 
Odnci g, trio yep iy Ins ve U 
Hv, ore v Oẽ urg aud "Exim, 
Kai be "Avlnvogi®n; *Poger xgt4 LN &c. 
Ver. 1380. Having made mention of wars in 
the preceding verſe, he takes occaſion to explain 
in forty-eight verſes, thoſe ſavage, which we call 
warlike, arts of the firſt men, who improved in 


ing of Mammon 7 | 


cruelty, and grew daily more ang more ingenious 
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to deſtroy. At firſt they fought on horſeback, 
and a horſe is a tame and gentle animal: then 
they joined two horſes to a chariot, then four, 
and armed their chariots with iron bills and 
ſcythes. After this, wild beaſts were brought to 
the wars, elephan's by the Africans, lions by the 
Parthians, then bulls, boars, &c. But Lucretius 
himſelf does not believe all this: only having mec 
with theſe relations in ſome hiſtories, he men- 
tions them, and mingles truths with falſities. 
And yet, ſays he, they are not altogether incredi- 
ble : For what has not witty rage and cruelty in- 
vented? And what kind of aſſiſtance and relief 
will men not embrace and reſuſe, who labour un- 
der oppreflion and deſpair? - 

Sophocles aſcribes the firſt invention of the 
_ bridle, and of riding on, horſeback, to Neptune: 
Lyſias, the orator, to the Amazons : and others, 
to others: But Virgil abſolutely to the Lapitbæ, 
a people of Theſlalia, that inhabited the moun- 
tains Pindus and Othrys, and were next neigh- 
bours to the Centaurs. Georg. iii. v. I15. 
Frœna Pelethronii Lapithæ, gyroſque dedere, 
Impoſiti dorſo: atque equitem docuere ſub armis 
Inſultare ſolo, et greſſus glomerare luperbos. 


Thus rendered by Dryden: 


The Lapithæ add the ſtate | 
Of bits and bridles; taught the ſteed to bourd, 
To run the ring, and trace the mazy ground; 
To ſtop, to fly, the rules of war to know, 

T' obey the rider, and to dare the foe. 


Ver. 1383. The firſt invention of chariots is 
by Eſchylus aſcribed to Prometheus, by Cicero 
to Minerva, by the Trezenians to Hippolytus, 
and by Virgil to Ericthonius: 

Primus Ericthonius currus et quatuor auſus 
Jungere equos, rapidiſque rotis inſiſtere victor. 
| Georg. iii. v. 113. 


Bold Ericthonius was the firſt that join'd 
Four horſes, for the rapid race deſign'd, 
And o'er the duſty wheels preſiding fate. Dryd. 


But whether the poet means that Ericthonius, 
who was king of the Athenians, the ſon of Vul- 
can and Tellus, who is faid to have been ſnakc- 
footed, anguipes, and, to conceal that deformity, 
to have firſt invented a chariot; or that other 
Ericthonius, the Phrygian, who was the ſon of 
Dardanus, grandſon of Jupiter, and one of the 
anceſtors of Æneas, is uncertain, Pliny fays the 
Phrygians firſt drove a chariot with two horſes, 
and Ericthonius one with four: © Bigas primum 
junxit Phrygum Natio, quadrigas Ericthonius.“ 
Nat. Hiſt. lib. vii. cap. 56. Euſebius in Chronic. 
makes Trochilus, the Argive, who was fon of 
Callithea, the prieſteſs of Juno, to be the ſirſt in- 
ventor of chariots; and with him agrees Tertul- 
lian de Spectac. However, he is erroneouſly 


called Orſilochus by Hyginus, who nevertheleſs is 
followed in his error by Corippus in Panegyr. I. 
=s we find by theſe verſes, which Scaliger on Eu- 
{cbius cites: : 


CREECH'S LUCRETIUS. 


Orſilochum referunt primas junxiſſe quadrigas, 
Et currus armaſſe novos, Pelopemque ſecundum 
lu ſoceri veniſſe necem. 


But Dempſter, in his edition of Corippus, inſtead 
of Orfilochum reads Cecropidem, by which he 
means Ericthonius, who was the fourth king of 
Athens from Cecrops, who founded that city; 
Others again will have it to have been no. 
maus, the king of Elis: But Theon, the Scho- 


liaſt of Aratus ſays plainly, that the conſtellation 


of Heniochus, which the Latins called Aurize, 
the Charioteer, is, &)w.9v 4 BeXAtgofporre, # Tongue, 
the repreſentation either of Bellerophon or of 
Trochilus, the firſt inventor of the quadriga, 
Moreover, as to the manner of joining theſe four 
horſes in a chariot, the ancients, as they differed 
from us, ſo they differed among themſelves like. 
wile : For ſome chariots had two poles, one be. 
tween each pair of horſes; for the horſes went 
* zxquata fronte,” all a-breaſt : ſo that all the 
horſes were FU. i. e. jugales, yoked and har. 
naſſed to the poles: Afterwards Clythenes, the 
Sycionian, changed that manner, and made che- 
rivts with one pole only; ſo that the two middle 
horſes only were juzales ; the other two that were 
outmoſt to the right and left, had only reins, and 
che other neceſſary harneſs and traces, and were 
therefore called ozygaplocs, i. e. funales ; and theſe 
were more at liberty than thoſe called fa. 
Of the funales, Suetonius, in the life of Tiberius, 


* Tiberius, pubeſcens Actiaco triumpho, currum 
Auguſti comicatus eſt ſiniſteriore funali equo, cum 
Marcellus, Octaviæ filius, dexteriore veheretur :” 
Which paſſage of that hiſtorian Alexander ab 
Alexandro undertakes to explain, but is miſtaken 
in it: for he ſays, that the equi funales are ſo 
called a funalibus, i. e. @ facibus triumphalibus, &e. 
from the- triumphal torches, which their riders 
carried in their hands: But of this fee Salmaſius in 
his Plinian Exercitations, Tom. ii. pag. 899, where 
he treats of theſe matters at large. The ſeveral 
figures of the currus guadrijuges may be ſeen in the 
conſular and imperial coins, which we · find re- 
preſented in Urſinus, Golizius, and in Panvinius 
de Ludis Circenſibus: but above all fee Schel. 
ferus, who not long ago publiſhed a treatiſe upon 
this ſubjeQ, intitled, de re vehiculari Veterum, 
Tertullian in bis book de Spectaculis, acquaints us, 
That Romulus was the firſt who brought the 
guadriga, or chariot with four horſes, in uſe among 
the Romans: Pliny makes mention of currus /+- 
Jjuges, chariots drawn by fix horſes, and ſays, that 
the {irft of them among the Romans was in the 
time of Auguſtus, to whom the ſenate decreed 8 
chariot with fix horſes, as a triumphal honour, of 
which nevertheleſs the modeſty of that prince 
would not permit him to accept. 

Ver. 1384. The armed cars. | Of them, ſee book 
iii. ver, 615. | 

Ver. 1385. Caſeled elephants.) Becauſe they 
carried towers on their hacks. Lucretius calls them 
Lucas Boves : and Faber ſays, that Luca, is there 
put for Lucanas, as we find Campas for Campana 


* 


gives us a remarkable example in theſe words, . 
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in Plautus : Then he adds, that elephants were ſo 
called, becauſe the firſt time the Romans had ſeen 
any, was in the war againſt Pyrrhus, and at Zu- 
canus, now called Lugano, a town in the Milaneze, 
Pliny, lib. viii. cap. 6. * Elephantas Italia pri- 
mum vidit Pyrrhi Regis bello, & boves Lucas 
appellavit in Lucanis viſas; anno urbis 473.” 
This confirms the opinion of Faber: But Varro, 
lib. vi. de Lingua Lat ind, has this Paſſage : ** Luca 
bos Elephas, cur ita fit dia duobus modis invenio 
ſcriptum : Nam in C. AElii Commentario a Ly- 
bicis Lucas, & in Virginii Commentario à Luca- 
nis Lucas, ab co quod noſtri maximam quadrupe- 
dem; quam ipſi habebant, vocarent bovem ; & 
in Lucanis Pyrrhi bello primum vidiſſent apud 
hoſtes Elephantes, id eſt, quadrupedes cornutas, 
(nam quæ dentes multi dicunt ſunt cornua) Lu- 
cam bovem appcllafſe : Ego arbitror potius Lu- 
cas 4 luce, quod longe relucebant ; propter inau- 
ratos regios clypeos quibus corum tum ornatz 
erant turres.” But this reaſon of Varro's ſeems 
but weak: And it is certain, that Pyrrhus firſt 
made uſe of them in Lucania, and afterwards 
Hannibal in Africa, againſt the Romans, Lucre- 
tius calls them likev/iſe Anguimanos, inake-handed : 
for the probeſci. of the elephant is called a hand, in 
Cicero ii. de Natura Drorum : but that band is, 
like a ſerpent, voluble and pliable. Milton, 


— unwieldy elephant, 
To make them mirth, us'd all his might and 
wreath'd 


His lithe proboſcis. 


Ver. 1386. The Africans, but more particularly 
the Carthaginians, who, as I faid before, under 
their leader Hannibal, fought againſt the Romans. 

Ver. 1390. Here the poet teaches, that in their 
wars, they likewiſe made uſe of bulls, boars, and 
lions, to help them to fight their battles, but that 
theſe untractable beaſts oſten did them more hurt 
than good; for when the armies were engaged in 
heat of action, theſe ſavage animals raged not on 
the enemy alone, but turned back upon their own 
maſters, and, tearing them to pieces, put all into 
diſorder. Sce the note on book iii. ver, 614. 

Ver. 1391. The Parthians were a people of 
Aſia, who long enjoyed the empire of the Eaſt. 
The country they inhabited was called Parthia, 
and lay between Media to the weſt, and Aſia to 
the caſt ; and between Perſia to the ſouth, and 
Hyrcania to the north: It was calicu Parthia, lays 
Stephanus, from theſe people, who were origiti- 
ally Scythiaus, and fled out of Scythia to the 
Medes, who called all fugitives Parthi, and Par- 
thyzi, and thus the country where they ſettled was 
from them called Parthia. It has now ſeveral 
names. Mercator calls it Arach : Alphonſvs 
Hadrianus, Jexdi; and Niger, Coraſſau: For, 
conſiſtiug of divers provii ces, it comes likewiſe to 
have ſundry names. The Parthians were te- 
markable for their drunkenneſs, and from them 
came the proverb, Farthi quo plus biberint, eo 
plus ſitiunt.“ 
more they are adry; nay, to be able to Critk a 

IAANs. II. | 


The more the Parthians drink, the 
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great deal is eſteemed honourable among them * 
Their wine was made of the fruit of the palm“ 
tree, and their chief food was graſhoppers.- Ter- 
tuiltan ſays, they are ſo addicted to venery, that 
they mix promiſcuouſly with their own ſiſters and 
mothers : Theft is with them unpuniſhed: They 
neither built temples, nor erected ſtatues to the 
gods; but worſkipped their king for their deity : 
However they offered facrifices in the mountains 


to Jupiter, and to Sol, Luna and Telius, the fun 


moon and earth. They held lying to be-the moſt 


heinous of all crimes. 
Ver. 1413. Inlike manner an Engliſh poet. 


As lions, though they once were tame, 
Yet if ſharp wounds their rage inflame, 
Lift up their ſtormy voices, roar, | 
And tear the keepers they obey'd before. 
Walſh, 
Ver. 1428. In theſe eleven verſes he tells us, that 


in regard to the more civilized arts, their firſt 
care was to clothe themſelves, which they did at 


firſt with the ſkins of beaſts, tagged together with 


thorns, not ſewed, nor were the arts of ſpinning 
or of weaving yet Aiſcovered : Nor indeed was it 
poſßible they thoulc. be fo, before the uſe of iron, 
without which the tools for ſpinning and weaving 
could not he made: Nor was ſpinning firſt prac. 
tiſec by women, but by men; they being the 
more induſtrious aud inventive #ex : till at length 
the ſturdy peaſants reproached theſe male tpiniters 
for their effeminate lazineſs, laughed them from 
the diſtaff, and brought them to follow the wore 
laborious occupations. 

All arts are generally diſtinguiſhed into two 
ſorts : I. The illiberal, or manual: II The libe- 
ral, or ingeuuous: Of the firſt ſort rhe number is 
almoſt without number: yet both kinds though 
very imperfectly, are reduced each to a ſ-ptenary 
diviſion, and expreſſed in the following diſtich: 


Lingua, Tropus, Ratio, Numerus, onus, Angu- 
lus. Aſtra : 
Rus, Nemus, Arma, Faber, Vulnera, Lana. Rates, 


The firſt of which verſes expreſſes the liberal ſcien. 
cs, viz grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic. muſic, 
geometry, and aſtronomy: Ike ſecond, the illibe- 
ral; as agricuiture, hunting. arts military and fa- 
brile, chirurgery, ſpimung and weaving, and arts 
yautical - Of the firſt inventors of which, ſee 
Phny, lib vii. cap. 56. Polydore Virgil, ard Gar- 
zone in his Piazza Univerſale: And as to the dif. 
le ent eſtegni and practice of theſe arts among the 
Greek and Romans, you may coulult Aldus 

Manutius in Quæſit per Epiftol. lib, ii. cap. 9. 
Ver. 1439. In theſe ninteen verſes the 
poet teaches, that Nature herſelf taught them 
to plant for they had obſerved that the acorns 
berries. &c. that dropped off the trees, pro- 
duced new ſhoots; and this put the.u upon 
endeavouring to make them do the like: Every 
one according to his capacity added ſome im- 
prov-ment to the culture ci the field and gardens ; 
And thus by degrees they arrived to the perfec- 
tion iu which we now admire them, by the beau - 
Q 4. 


bes 


tiful order, and regular diſpoſition of yreens, 
Lowers, and fruits. 

The antiquity of agriculture cannot certainly be 
conteſted by any other art; ſince the three firſt 
men in the world, were a gardener, a ploughman, 
and a grazier : Though this be an unqueſtionable 
trurh, yet the ancients differed in opir.ion con- 
ceruing the firſt inventor of it: bur. this variety 
of opimions might ariſe from the ſeveral perſons 
that firſt introduced it into ſeveral countries: 
Varro, lib. iii. de R. R. confeſſes it to be the moſt 
ancient of all arts: The Egyptians ſaid, it was 
firſt found out by Ofyris, or Maneros, Joſephus at- 
tributes it to Cain, as he does paſturage to Abel. 
Antiqu. lib. i, cap. 3. The Greeks aſcribed it to 
Ceres, and the Italians to Saturn. Pliny, lib. xvii. 
cap. 9. ſays, that King Augeas was the firſt who 
invented manuring of ground by ftercoration, 
and that he firſt inſtructed the Greeks in that art, 
as Hercules did the ltalians: who nevertheleſ- 
immortalized, and made a god of their King Ster- 
cutius, the ſon of Faunus; if he were not rather 
the ſame, as ſome will have him to be; with 
Evander, the Arcadian, who firſt introduced the 
worſhip of Faunus, that is to ſay, of Pan, or uni- 
verſal Nature, into Italy, and taught (he Latins 
the art of manuring ground, for which he was 
honoured by the name of Srercutius. Tertullian 
in Apologet. calls him Sterculus or Sterculius ; 
and Servius on ZEncid. viii. Sterquilinius, whom 
he aſſerts to be the ſame with Pitumnus, brother 
of Pilumnus : By Macrobius he is called Stercu— 
tus, which he proves to be one of the names of Sa- 
turn: © Saturnum Romani etiam Stercutum vo— 
cant, quod primus ſtercore fœcunditatem agris 
comparaverit.“ Saturnal. lib. i. cap. 7. 

But as no other art can diſpute antiquity with 
this of agriculture, ſo neither can any lay claim 
to an equal ſhare of dignity : It is indeed, as Co- 
lumella, lib. i. cap. 1. calls it, * res ſine dubita- 
tione proxima & quaſi conſanguinea Fhiloſophite,” 
without doubt the next neighbour, and the neareſt 
of kin to philoſophy ; Varro ſays the principles of 
it are the ſame with thoſe that Ennius makes to 
be the principles of the whole univerſe ; earth, 
water, air, and the ſun : And Cicero de ſenectute, 
ſpeaking of the pleaſures of a hutbandman, fays of 
them, that they ſeem to him to approach very 


near to'the pleaſures of a philoſopher, mihi qui- 


dem ad ſapientis vitam proxime videntur acce- 
dere.” To be a huſhandman, ſays our excellent 
Cowley, is but a retreat from the city, to be a 
philoſopher apart from the world; or rather, a 
retreat from the world, as it is man's, into the 
world, as ic is God's. There is no other fort of 
life, that affords ſo many branches of praiſe to a 
panegyriſt: the utility of it to a man's ſelf ; the 
uſeſulneſe, or rather neceſſity of it, to all the reſt 
of mankind : Its innocence, its pleaſures, its anti- 
quity, its dignity: Under ali which heads that 
author has treated of it in his admirable Eſſay of 
Agriculture, to which I refer the reader. 

Ver. 1443. Lucretius. Stirpes committere 
ramis;“ by which he expreſſes only one of the ſe- 
veral ways of inſition, and what we call to graff 
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cleft- wiſe. Virgil in the ſecond Georgie teache? 
the ſeveral ways, by which trees are propagated, 
either naturally, or artificially; "They may be 
produced three ſeveral ways by nature, 

1. Of their own accord: as the broom, the wi. 
thy, the poplar, the oſier, &. are. 

I. By their ſeed that drops by chance: I ſay, 
by chance; for there is a certaiy way of ſowing 
that belongs to art: the trees that grow of fortui- 
tous ſeed, are the cheſout, the oak, the beech, &c. 

III. By their root: for the cherry-tree, horn. 
beam, laurel, &c. will ſhoot out young trees from 
their roots, 

The ſame poet teaches, that trees may be pro- 
pagated ſeven ſeveral ways by art, and the induſ- 


try of men: 


I By avulſion, that is to fav, by plucking up 


young ſhoots, roots and all, from the bodies of 


trees, and planting them in the ground. | 

II. By planting the ſtocks, that is to ſay, the 
loweſt and thickeſt part of the trunk, together 
with the roots; or by taking the ſtock without 
any root, and either cutting it into a ſharp point 
at the lower end, or ſplitting it at the bottom, and 
then planting it ; but the general way 1s to ſplit 
it in form of a croſs; and therefore Virgil calls 
ſuch ſtocks quad) i/idas. 


Hic ſtirpes obruit arvo. 
Quadrifidaſque ſudes, et acuto robore vallos. 
Georg. ii. ver. 24. 


III. By propagation, which is chiefly uſed in 
vines; aud this is done by bending the ſhoots or 
branches in the ſhape of a bow, without cutting 
them off from the mother-tree, and laying down 
the top of them into the ground. The branch ſo 
bent is called propage, a layer. Milton deſcribes 
this way of propagating the Indian fig-tree, which, 


lays he, - 


In Malabar or Decan ſpreads her arms, 
Branching ſo broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the m«ther-tree ; a pillar d ſhade 

High cver-arch'd, and echvit:g walks between. 


IV. By taking little trees or plants, together 
with the earth that covers them about the root, 
and tranſplanting them into another place. 

V. By cutting off a ſucker from a tree, and 
planting it, even though it have no root. 

VI. By cutting the ſtem of the tree without ary 
root to it, but in the middle, and into ſeveral 
pieces, and planting them. This way is chietly 
practiſed in the propagation of the olive-tree, 

VII. When a branch, or twig, of one tree is in. 


ſerted into another tree, and that too of a differ. 


ent kind, and paſles into the nature of it. This i 
the true grafting, which is practiſed in two man- 
ners: One, which the Latins call in/tio, i. e. graft- 
ing within a cleft made in the top of the ſtock; 
which is the ordinary way now uſed, and proper- 
ly called grafting; the other, inoculation, called 
likewiſe budding, and grafting ſcutcheonwiſe. 
Pliny adds a third way, which he calls emplaſtra- 
tio; which is generally conſcunded with inocule- 
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tion; yet there ſcems to be this difference be- 
tween theſe three ways of grafting : That called 
inſition, was done by cleaving the trunk of the 


tree, and putting one or more twigs into the cleft, 


Inoculation, by making an aperture between the 
bark and the trunk, and including in it the graff, 
or twig. And laſtly, emplaſtration, by taking off 
part of the bark of the ſtock, and ſubſtituting in 
its place the bud of another tree, exactly of the 
like bigneſs, ſo as to fill up the ſpace of the bark 
that is taken away, This is manifeſt from. Pliny, 
lib. xv:. cap. I6,18, &c. whence it is evident, that 
this art of graſting has been variouſly practiſed in 
different ages. And our gardeners at this day dit- 
fer from the method of Virgil, who teaches to 
make the aperture in the very knot or joint of the 
ſtuck ; whereas they make it either below or a- 
bove, in that part of the bark that is brighteſt au 

tmootheit. | 

Ver. 1452. See above, ver. 308. 

Ver. 1458. Muſic too, like all the other arts, 
when firſt invented, was rude and unpoliſhed ; nor 
was it more at firſt than an imitation of the chirp- 
ing and ſinging of birds. Then having obſerve, 
that reeds, when ſhaken by a gentle gale, ſent 
forth a whiſpering murmur, they made themſelves 
pipes of reeds; with theſe the penſive ſhepherds 
were wont to footh their cares, and, when the 
neighbourhood met to be merry, they delighted, 
with their uncouth airs, the whole company and 
themſelves. In theſe merry aſſemblies they firſt 
began to laugh and jeſt at one another, and to 
trample the ground with unequal ſteps; and this 
laid the firſt foundation of dancing Thus they 
diverted themſelves, and knew no better; nor do 
our mere artful and melodious airs delight us 
more, than theſe unharmonious artleſs ſtrains of 


, theirs did them; but new things always plcaſe, 


and we grow weary of the old. Thus men be- 
gan to loath their acorns, and to indulge their 
appetites with more delicious food. Thus they 
deſpiſed their graſſy beds, and invented ealy 
couches and beds of down, Thus they laid aſide 
their ſkins of beaſts, and by degrees clothed 
themſelves in purple. This is contained in forty- 
eight verſes, | 

Ver, 1462. The weſtern winds, ſays the poet, 
whiſtling among the reeds, taught them ro make 
pipes of the ſtalks. But of the firſt invention of 


pipes, ſee Book iv. ver. 595. and Ovid. Metam. 


I, ver, 705. 
Ver. 1467. Virgil, Eclog. i. 


Formoſam reſonare doces Amaryllida ſylvas, 


From whence our tranſtator took the thought; 
at leaſt he had no hint of it from bis author. 
maryllis is a fictitious name, uſed by the ancients 
in their paſtoral poems, and continued down to 
this day. It is derived ſrom the channels they 
made to convey water into their meadow grounds, 
or to drain them, if to wet; for ſuch a conduit 
the Greeks called 5 4pdge, 

Ver, 1468. This and the fojlowing ver ſe are te- 
peated below, ver. 1536. 


— — 
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with acer Carles. 


Ert 
Ver. 1471. Lucret. . 
— —— Nam tum ſunt omnia cordi : 


Which is the reading of all the copies; but Faber 
ſays, it ought to be © otia cordi,”” a judicious e- 
mendation, which our tranſlator has followed. 
Voſſius on Catullus, p. 167. corrects this paſſage 
of our poet, and ſays it ought to be read,“ omnia 
chordz.” For after men, ſays he, have indulged 
and filled themſelves with eating, nothing is more 
delightful than muſic, which at that time is, 7& 
Sara, all things. 

Ver. 1472. This, and the five following verſes 
are repeated from book ii. ver. 31, Cowley and A- 


Nacreon ; : 


Underneath this myrtle ſhade, 

On flow'ry beds ſapinely laid, 

With od'rous oils my head o'erflowing, 
And around it roſes growing; 

What ſhould I do, but drink away, 
The heat and troubles of the day, &c. 


Compare Creech's tranſlation of this paſſage 
with the original of Lucretius, and with theſe 
verſes of Cowley, and judge from whence he took 
it 

Ver. 1481. Lucretius: 


um caput, atque humeros plexis redimire corollis, 
Floribus, &c. 


Where the poet alludes to the luxury of his own 
age, when, in their feaſtings, they uſed to trim up 
their bowls with flowers, and to wear garlagds of 
roles on th-ir heads, and round their necks; and, 
in a manner, to wallow in them. Tibullus: 


Et capite et colio mollia ſerta gerat. 


But of this cuſtom ſee at large book iii. ver. 896. 
Ver. 1489. Morpbeus.) The ſup, or rather the 
ſervant, of Sumiuus, the god of fleep. See book 
iv ver, 1026. ; 
Ver. 1495. To the ſame purpoſe, Dryden, in 
the Tragedy of Aurenge-Zebe, ſays finely :; 


Tis not for nothing, that we life purſue ; 

It pays our hopes with ſomething fill that's new. 
Each day's a miſtteſs, unenjoy'd before 

Like travcliers, we re pleas'd with ſeeing more. 


Ver. 1502. Faber ſays, that the firſt garment, 
though but a worthleſs undreſſed ſkin of a beaſt, 
ſv pleaſed theſe earth-born men, that it was the 
cauſe of his death, who firft invented and wore it. 

Ver. 1506, But this fighting and murder for 
the ſkin, ſays the poet, in fourteen verſes, may be 
in ſome mcaſ{ure, excuſed ; becauſe, before they 
had found out the art of weaving, ſkins were all 
the covering they had to defend their bodies from 
the cold. But what excufe is there for men, who 
deſtroy, and lay all things waſte, with wars and 
rapine, that they may ſhine in gold, and clothe 
themſelves in purple ? This, neverthelefs, they 


do, tranſported with an inſatiable thirſt of ava» 
rice and ambition, and becauſe they are ignorant 
of that true pleaſure, which Epicurus taught; and 
which is not ſo greedy atter delights, as conte 
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Ver. 1514. For man is ſeldom contented with 
a competency, and never knows when he has e- 
nough . nor when to put a ſtop to what Ovid 
calls excellently well: * Amor fceleratus haben- 
di.” Thus Manilius begins his fourth book : 


Quid tam ſollicitis vitam conſutnimus annis, 
Torquemurque metn; cæcãque cupidine rerum? 

- Mterviſq. ſenes curis, dum qu rimus, ævum 
P-rdimus et nullo votorum fine beati 

Victuros agimus ſemper, nec vivimus unquam; 
Pauperiorque bonis quiſque eſt, quo plura requi- 
: rat, | optat. 
Nec quod habet memorat; tantum quod non habet, 


Which our tranſlator has thus rendered : 


Why ſhould our time run out in uſelels years 
Of a -xious troubles, and tormenting fears? 
Why ſhould deiudirg hopes diſturb our eaſe, 
Vain to pur{ue, yet eager to poſlels ? 
With no ſuccets, and no advantage crown'd, 
Why ſhould we ſtill tread on th' unfiniſh'd 
round ? | 
Crown gray in cares, purſue the ſenſeleſs ſtrife, 
And teeking how to live, contume a lite ? 
The more ve have, the meaner is our ſtore, 
The unenjoying craving wretch is poor. 


Ver 1520 Men being convinced by a long ex- 
perience, that the ſeaſons of the year return in a 
certain order, and that nothing is imbroiled, no- 
thing arrives by chance, (for the atoms that at 
fir fortuitouſly jumbled together, are compoſed 
in ſuch a manner, both by the laws of their own 
motion, and by the power of nature, that unleſs 
ſome cauſe from without ſhould hinder and dif. 
turb them, they will for ever obſerve the ſame 
motions) ; they at length embraced a conſtant and 
ſettled way of life. Yo this end they conſtituted 
republics, and eſtabliſhed commerce between ſeve- 
ral nations. Then poets, the authors of hiſtory, 
were born: and laſtly, the arts, that are ſubſcr- 
vient to life, or conducive to pleaſure, were found 
out. For the names of the inventors of them are 
ſtill preſerved and known, 
Ver. 1525 The nations, who are famed for the 
invention of navigation, are, firſt the Pheenicians, 
from whom it came to the Egyptians, and from 
them to the Greeks; among whom the firit that 
ſailed are ſaid to be the Cretans. But as to the 
firſt building, and uſe of ſhips, not to mention 
Noah's ark, Clemens Alexandrinus aſcribes the 
invention to Atlas, the Libyan; ZEſchylus, to Pro- 
metheus; and Diodorus Siculus, to Neptune: the 

invention likewiſe of fails is aſcribed by the fame 
Aſchylus to Prometheus alſo : by Diodorus to 
£Eolus; by Pliny and Pauſanias to Dædalus and 
His ſon Icarus : by Caſſidorus, lib. 5. Variar. and 
by Hyginus to Iſis; who, for that reaſon, on the 
reverſe of ſome of the Roman coins, is repreſent- 
_ ed, holding in her hand, a fail, ſwelling with the 
wind : it is certain that the Latins ſtyled her Dea 
Pelagia, as being the preſident of navigation : to 
confirm which, we find in Gruterus, p. 314. the 
following inſcription: On 
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DIS MANIBUS SAC: 
SER. SULPITIC AUG. L. 
ALCIMO ADITUO 
AD I5IDEM PELAGIAM. 
Of the original and firſt eflays of navigation, 
Claudian in the Preface to the Rape of Profer. 
pine : | 
Inventà ſecuit primus qui nave profundum, 
Et rudibus remis ſolicitavit aquas; 
Tranquillis primum trepidis fe credidit undis, 
Littora ſecuro tramite ſumma legens 
Mox longos tentare ſinus, et linquere terra, 
Et leni cœpit pandere vela Noto: 
Aſt ubi paulatim præceps audacia crevit, 
Cordaque languentem dedidicere metum; 
Jam vagus erupit pelago, cœlumque ſecutus, 
Ageas hyemes, loniumque domat. 


Ver. 1526. Thus too Manilius, lib. i. ver. 87. 


Tum vagus in cæcum penetravit navita pontum, 
Fecit et ignotis itiner commercia terris. 


Which Creech thus renders : 


Through ſeas unknown the ſailor then was hurl'd; 
And gainful traffic join'd the diſtant world. 


The original of traffic is generally aſcribed to the 
Phcenicians : ſome indeed, particularly Phornutus 
or Coruutus de Natura Desrum, and Cæſar, lib, 
6. de Bello Gall. attribute it t» Mercury, whom, 
for that reaton Arnobius calls“ Nundinarum, Mer. 
cium, Commerciorumque mutator,” lib. 3. ady, 
Gentes. And that merchants uſed to ſacrifice to 
him as to the god of gain, and preſident of nego- 
ciation and commerce, is confirmed by Ovid, lib. 
4 Faſtor. where {peaking to Mercury, he ſays, 


Te quicunque ſuas profitencur vendere merces, 
Thure dato, tribuas ut fibi lucra rogant. 
This too is confirmed by that ancient infcription, 
that was ſound at Metz, in the year 1589, and is 
recorded by Philippus Thomafinus de Denariis, 
pag. 274- 
MERCURIO NEGOTIATORI 
-ACRUM 
NUMISIUS ALBINUS 
EX VOLIO, | 
Ver. 1528. Cicero ſays, that the invention of lets 
ters has circumſcribed, in a few literal marks, the 
ſounds of the veice, which ſeemed infinite : “ So- 
nos vocis, qui inſiniti videbantur, paucis literarum 
notis terminavit.” Tufcul. 1. Suidas calls it youu- 
u lα proroPiny, the grammatical philoſophy, and 
aicribes the invention of it to Prometheus: others 
to the Phœnicians: thus Lucan ; 


Phœnices primi, fame fi creditur, auſi 
Manſuram rudibus vocem ſignare figuris, 


which paſſage, Brebœuf, the French interpreter of 


that poet, applying it to Cadmus, who from the 


Pheenicians brought moſt of the letters of the 
Greck alphabet into Greece, has rendered in theſe 
excellent verſes. 


C'eſt de lui que nous vient cet art ingenieux 


De peindre la parole, et de parler aux yeux; 


Et par les traits divers de figures traces, 


| Donner de la couleur, et du corps aux penſces. 
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Which I the rather chooſe to take notice of, be- 
cauſe they are finely rendered into our own lan- 
guage by a perſon of quality, and not till now 
made public. - 


He that ingenious art did firſt deſcry 

Of painting words, and ſpeaking to the eye; 
And, by the various ſhapes of figures wrought, 
Gave colour, and a body to a thought. 


But as to the firſt characterizers of ſpeech, ſee the 
learned digreſſion of Joſeph Scaliger de Liter. 
antiqu. upon Euſebius: and Petit. in obſervat. 
lib. ii. c. 1. To which I add theſe anonymous 
verſes, as they are recorded by Crinitus and Gi- 
raldus, and from them tranſcribed by Gerard. Joh. 
Voſſius, lib. i. de Arte Grammat. 


Primus Moyſes Hebraicas exaravit literas : 
Mente Phcenices ſagaci condiderunt Atticas : 


Quas Latini ſcriptitamus edidit Nicoſtrata : 


Abraham Syras, et idem reperit Chaldaicas: 
Iſis arte non minore protulit Agyptias: 
Gulfilas promſit Getarum quas videmus literas. 


But the origin of letters is, with greater appearance 
of truth, referred by others to Adam himſelf: for 
is it not highly improbable, that he, who was to 
tranſmit all learning and knowledge down to his 
poſterity, ſhould want the neceſſary conveyances 
and inſtruments for ſo great a work? And this 
opinion is confirmed by the early mention that is 
made of letters, even in the days of. Seth, who 
was his ſon; and who no doubt received them 
from him. I know not of what weight it may 
ſeem, but I cannet omit to take notice, that, in 
the Vatican Library at Rame, there is extant, to 
this day, an ancient picture of Adam, with a he- 
brew inſcription over his head; which indeed 
makes nothing to our preſent purpoſe : but under 
his feet there is another in Latin, conceived in 
theſe words : | 

ADAM DIVINITUS EDOCTUS, PRIMUS 
SCIENTIARUM ET LIL ERARUM INVEN.- 
TOR. Sce Lomcier. de Biblioth. p. 10. 


OF THE 
SEVERAL WAYS OF WRITING 
FRACTISED BY THE ANCIENTS. 

HavixG given this thort account of the firſt in- 
vention of letters, it may not be amiſs in this place 
to give ſome account likewiſe in a ſhort digreſſion, 
bow thole characters of old preſcrved themſelves 
from death. And indeed there is ſcarce any 
matter capable uf receiving the marks of letters, 
that ſome or other of the ancients have not made 
uſe of for that purpoſe. 

The firſt letters that we read of were engraved 
in ſtone : witneſs the two famous pillars of Enoch, 
one of which was yet remaining, even in the days 
of Joſephus: and Jamblicus confeſſes, that he 
took the principles of his myſtical] philoſophy 
from the pillars of Mercury, Pliny, in his Na- 
tural Hiſtory, lib. 7. cap F. acquaints us, that the 
Pabylonians, and the Aſſyrians, engraved their 


laws in pillars of brick, © incoRis lateribus.“ And 


we know that Moſes writ his on ſtone ; Horace 
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too makes mention of this ſort of writing on 
ſtones: 
Non inciſa notis marmora publicis. 

The Roman laws of the twelve tables were en- 
graven in braſs; and fo too was the league made 
with the Latins, as Livy witneſſes, Decad. i. lib. 
2. And Talus, of whom was reported many ri- 
diculous ſtories, was, upon no other ground, 
feigned by the Cretans, to be a man made of 
braſs by Vulcan, but likewiſe he carried about 
Crete the laws that were graven in braſs, and 
put them ſeverely in execution. 

Pauſanias, in Bœoticis, makes mention of all 
the books of Heſiod, that are intituled, "Epywy 
val nwipay, written in plates of lead: which ſort of 
plates Suetonius, in the life of Nero, calls © char. 
tam plumbeam,” leaden paper: but this cuſtom was 
in uſe even before the days of Job who himſelf, 
chap. 19. cries out: © Oh that my words were 
graven with an iron pen, and lead in the rock for 
ever:” which the interpreters explain, that he 
would have the leaden plates placed upon racks 
or pillars. 

They uſed alſo of old to write on leaves or 
plates of ivory ; and hence the books wer: called 
libri clephantini; and not as ſome imagine from 
their bigneſs and huge bulk. Thus Martial. lib. 
14. Epigram 5. | 


Languida nt triſtes obſcurent lumina ceræ, 
Nigra tibi niveum litera pingat ebur. 


Waxen table-bouks were very ancient; for 
Prœtus ſent a letter in one of them by Bellero- 
phon, as Homer tells us, lliad 6. Theſe table» 
books were made of wood, covered with wax, on 
which they writ with an inſtrument of iron or 
braſs, and therefore they were called“ pugillares, 
a pungendo, as Aldus Manutius obſerves, De 
queſitis per Epiſt. lib. 2. epiſt 1 Georgius Lon- 
gus, de Annulis Signatoriis cap. 8 defcribes them 
to be of a triangular form: but Laurentius Pig- 


norius de fervis, p. 115. ſays © Pugillarium forma 


fuit oblonga et quadrata, eminenti quad«m mar- 
gine circumcirca concluſa, ut vidimus Romæ in 
veteri arca ſepulchrali in hortis Cyriaci Mattheii.“ 
The ſame Pignorius in the tame book, p 117. 
deſcribes likewiſe the form of the Roman Gra- 
phium, or Stylus, with which they uſed to write 
in theſe waxen table-books It was firſt made of 


iron; but that being dangerous to ſtab with, and 


too frequently abuſed in that practice, was, in 
after times, forbid at Rome, and publicly prohi- 
bited to be worn, 2s Caſaubon notes on Suetonius, 
lib. i. cap. 32. and then ſtyles of bone were in 
uſe : theſe were made ſharp at one end to cut the 
letters, and flat at the other to deface them; 
whence the phraſe, © ſtylum vertere:“ this ſtylus 


| was uſually carried in a little caſe, called gra- 


phiarum, as Beroaldus obſerves on the ſame place 
of Suetonius. As for ſlates, and plates of wood, it 
cannot be doubted but that they were uſed to 
write upon 

Pancirolus tells us, That the Longobards, now 


by corruption called Lumbards; at their firſt 
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coming into Italy, made leaves to, write on, of was made: they likewiſe called it Charta, from a 
thin ſhavings of wood, ſome of which he had feen 


and read in his days. 
on the leaves of palm-trees, ſee Pliny, hb. xiji. 
cap. It. and thence letters are called Phœniciau, 
not from the country, but from 9479-4, a palm tree, 
Yet Guilandnus de Papyro, makes a mighty buſtle 
to prove, that, palm-Icaves were never uled to 
write upon; he believes that Phonicea, which 
Pliny there uſes, is not the fame with goa, and 

would have us read“ malvarum,” initcad of ** pal- 
marum. It is indeed true, that they did anciently 
write on the leaves of mallows like wie, as appears 
by lſidorus, and the following epigram of Citna, 
which that author cites : 


Hzec tibi Arateis multùm invigilata lucernis 
Carmina, queis ignes movimus zthereos, 

Levis in aridulo malvæ deſcripta libelio, 
Pruſiacà vexi muncra navicula. 


But this was not frequent : for the leaves of mal- 
Jows are too ſoſt, to be proper for that uſz. Che 
names of thoſe who were «cxpelied the ſenat: at 
Athens, were written on leaves, though of what 
kind, is uncertain ; but from thence the ſentence 
againſt them was called *Ex-p02.21$9745 ; and the 
names of thoſe baniſhed by the people, were writ- 
ten on ſhells : but at Syracuſe, the names oi ſuch 
ſentenced citizens were written on the leaves of 
the olive-tree; and thence it was called dane 
tus, ür Te wiſtav ais: And the Cumwzan 
Sybil in- Virgil was wont to make ule of this fort 


of paper: 


Fata canit, ſoliiſque notas et carmina mandat. 
Au. iii. ver. 444. 


LY 


Upon which Hortenſius cites Varro to prove, 
that it was peculiar to that Sybil, to detcrite the 
oracles in the leaves of palm-trees: but Cerdanus 
believes it to have been the general cultom of 
thoſe times, and that they did not yet write on 
the barks of trees, or on the reed called papyrus, 
or on parchment. 

Fliny makes mention in ſeveral places of books 
made of linen: theſe were public records, aud 
called by ſome libri lintei,” by others, © lintez 
mappæ, and “ carbaſina volumina,” filken vo- 
lumes: Claudian. 


8 


Qid carmine poſcat 
Fatidico cuſtos Romani carbaſus ævi. 


And Symmachus Epiſtolar, lib. 4. Monitus Cu- 
manos lintea texta ſumpſerunt:“ and Pliny ſays 
the Parthiats uſed to interweave letters in their 
clothes. 
Ihe ancients were likewiſe wont to write on 
the thin kind of ſkin, that grows between the 
outmoſt bark and the body of the tree; and the 
paper, which the Chineſe and ſome Indians uſe to 
this day, ſeems to be made of that, or ſumething 
like it: and from thence a book was called /iler. 
Having tricd al! theſe experiments, at length 
they fell to uſe paj er, which they called Papyrus, 


fic a reed of that name, that grew in the fcns | 


oi which paper | 
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The ancients writ likewiſe | 


town of that name im the marthes of Egypt, where 
it grew, Herodotus in Terphchore lays, thai 
even in his days the lonians called paper, ſcins; 
becaule in times paſt they were fain to tupply the 
want of paper with ſcins, which ſhows the error 
of Pliny, in ſaying, that neither paper nor parch- 
ment were uſed hefvre the time of Fumenes; 
from whoſe city Pergamns, parchment firſt came, 


and thence was called Pergameva: but of the | 


invention, uſe, and improvement of paper and 
parchment, ſee at large Meich, Guilandin. in 
his Treatiſe de Papyr. I only add, that the 
Diphtheræ of the Greeks were only ſkins of 
beaſts : and that, in which Jupiter is feigned to 
keep his memorial of all things, was made of the 
ſkin of the goat, that gave him ſuck : and many 
are of opinion, that the famous golden fleece was 
nothing but a book, written on a ſheep's ſkin, 
Diodoru the Sicilian, affirms in his ſecond bock, 
that the annals of Perlia were written on ſuch 
eins: and many more authorities might be pro- 
duced, if they were needful. 

At length the poets, ſays Lucretius, began to 
celebrate in their hymns the noble actions of the 
heroes of thoſe days; and this cuſtom is at this 
time obſerved amongſt the Indians, whoſe fongs 
are the only hiſtories they have. Laſily, the poet 
teaches, that all the other arts were invented and 
improved by the ſagaeity and experience of men; 
inlomuch that it is hard to ſay, which of them 
was firit tound out. 

Ver. 1536. This and the following verſe are re- 
peated from above, ver. 1467. 

Ver. 1548. Ihus too Mavilius, ſpeaking of 
the invention of arts, lays, 


mo enim ex aliis alias proſeminat uſus. 
Lib. 1. ver. 99. 


Which Creech pataphraſes thus: 


New hints ſrom ſettled arts experience gains, 
luſtructs our labours, and rewards our pains ; 
Thus ipto many ſtreams one ſpring divides, 

And through the valley rolls refreſhing tides. 


Conſonapt to which is this cf Columella, lib. 10. 


Ipſa novas artes varia experientia rerum, 
Ut labor oftcudit miſcris; ululque magiſter 
Tradidit. 


And Theocritus in Idyl. 21. aſcribes the invention 
of all arts to want and neceſſity: 


Arti Ag prove rag rA vyEegen, 
Ard 54 pcx;Hor 21040 x%305* 89 yes Tues 
A | i Ü FLTETE LL ex uiανjĩ 


To which may not improperly be applied, what 
Philoſtratus, in the liſe of Apollonius, as cited by 
Photius, reports uf the temple of Hercules at 
Gades; where among other altars, there was one 
dedicated to penury and art; to intimate, that as 


penury ſtirs up art, ſo art drives away penury ; as 
Hercules put to flight, and ſubdued monſters, the 
See Riccard. Brixian, 


M. citements of his valour, 


S 
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1 Caſaubon explaining this paſſage of the pro- 
logue to Perſius; 

Magiſter artis, ingeniique Jargitor 
Venter. — 


7 


ANIMAD VERSION, 


BY WAY OF RECAPITULATION, ON THE FIFTH 
BOOK OF LUCKETIUS. 


WuarT Lucretius in this book aſſerts from ver. 
ho. to ver. 461. that the ſun, the earth, the ſea, in 
4 word, the whole frame of this world has not 
exiſted from all eternity, nor will continue to all 
eternity, is believed in general by all pious men, 
and ſound philoſophers : but his proving this aſ- 
ſertion by ſome probable, and by. many ſtrong 
and unqueſtionable arguments, that indeed ſeems 
peculiar to Lucretius only: for certainly no 
ſtronger proofs, no more cogent reaſons [Hal- 
ways except the Holy Scriptures] are any where 
to be found. This makes me wonder the more, 
how ſo excellent a wit could inſert thoſe fooliſh 
verſes from ver. 168 to ver. 25%. in which he en- 
deavours to evince, that God did not create the 
world: ſor he belic ves, that God i; not generous 
enough, or rather is too ſpiteiul and envious, to 
do any thing for the ſake of man; and fancies, 
that whatever he does, he does for the ſake of him - 
ſe!f, of his own eaſe and quiet. If any man ſhould 
give ſuch à character of Epicurus, Lucretius 
would treat him as an impudent babbler. 
next place he imagine>, that neither God nor man 
can have any notice or knowledge of any things, 
but by the means of images. And who is this 
God? Is it not he whom the mind of man per- 
ccives, whom all nations acknowledge and adore ? 


In the next place, who can hear with him, while 


he enumerates the faults, as he calls them, of the 
world? All of them falſe and fooliſhly invented, 
And were theſe defects in the new and infant 
world? Lucretius himſelf denies they were; and 
therefore is the more to blame, to impute the 
decays and flaws in a building, worn out with 


age, to the fault of the architect. 


From ver. 461. to ver. 551. he deſcribes the 
riſe or birth of the world; and among all the 
phyfiologers, there is not a deſcription of it more 
likely to be true, nor more lively and beautiful. 
The atoms are moved by their own weight, they 
meet, this makes them rebound, and according to 
the difference of the ſtroke and weight, the reſi- 
lition is made into different places, where they 
combine and grow into bodies, 

Having, as he imagines, ireed the Deity from 
all care and trouble, and kept him in caſe and 
quiet, while the world was making, he proceeds, 
and from ver. 550, to ver. 824. delincates the 


order: and becauſe he does not aſſignu any one 


In the 


certain cauſe of the motions of the heavens, of 
eclipſes, of day and night, with that poſiti veneſs 
as ſome others do, he ſeems to ſome to waver in 
his opinions: but | inſiſt, that ſuch a conſtancy 
as they call it, in an Epicurean phyſiologer, would 
be very ridiculous: for he pronounces that all 
things are made and done by chance: and that 
no man can determine one, to ſay, certain cauſe, 
of theſe phenomenons, ſince they may be ex- 
plained in ſeveral manners. Nor ſhould I indeed 
think a man worthy of blame, who aſſigns ſeveral 
cauſes, while among the reſt the only true and 
certain cauſe is propoled. Nor can I imagine a 
man could a& more agreeably to his principles, 
or deicribe chance better; reſolving all philoſo- 
phy, all our ſearch, and inquiry into thote matters, 
into a naked may be: nay, often ſcarce ſtanding 
within the comprehenſive bounds of poſſibility: 
but to pals by all the contradictions that lie in the 
very principles, and beginning of his hypotheſis, 
let us ſuppoſe theſe.infinite atoms, moving in this 
infinite ; and grant they could ſtrike, and take 
hold, and ſqueeze out the leſſer and more ale 
parts irto 1eas, heaven, moon, ſtars, &c. I atk, 
why this mighty maſs of earth as its nature re- 
quires, does not conſtantly deſcend ? Why is it 
fixed and ſteady ? Lucretius anſwers: becauſe it 
lies in congenial matter, and therefore preſſes not: 
but ſtill the queſtion returns: why does not this 
congenial matter fall, ſince it has weight, the 
Fpicurean property of atoms, and that other fir 
matter ſpread below it? The demand conftantly 
returns. _ Beſides, this matter was ſqueezed out 
of the earth by the deſcending heavier particles, 
and therefore the mals may preis, and deſcend 
through it. Well then, if this earth cannot be 
framed, neither can any of the other elements; 
fince, according to his deſcription, the latter de- 
pends on the former. And fince he refuſes to ſtand 
to any one cauſe of the motion of the ſun or ſtars, it 
would be endleſs to purſue this flying bubble, and 
follow him through all the mazes of conceit and 
fancy. Nor will 1 add any thing concerning what 
he alleges of the magnitude of the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars, having ſaid before, that that opinion is 
too vulgar to be regarded. 

Read the reſt of this book, and commiſerate a 
man of ſo excellent parts, who could forget him- 


ſelf, and play the fool ſo egregiou{y : but it is a 


fate upon all who deny a Divine Providence, to 
reaſon fooliſhly in ethics, and abſurdly in phyſics, 
Yet in the deſcription he gives of the ſtate of the 
firſt men, of their manners and way of life, we 
have a perſe& image of the manners of all the 


| preſent barbarous and . ſavage nations: and in 


theſe earth-born men of Lucretius, you will eaſily 
diſcover the Cannibals, Brafileans, and fevera} 
others of the people of the Well Indies. 
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Or 
BOOK VI. - 
» V 
- Ti 
| THE ARGUMENT. Ti 
Tur firſt thirty-ſeven verſes of this ſixth and laſt book of Lucretius contain the praiſe of Athens, in Ar 
which city the great Epicurns was born; together with an encomium of that philoſopher. II. From As 
ver. 37 th ver. 96. the poet explains the argument of this book, in ſuch a manner as might reaſona- Fo 
bly be expected from an Epicurean. From thence, to ver. 431. he proceeds to dive into the very na- Co 
ture of. the things we call meteors; and, that men might learn not to be diſmayed at the thunder Ha 
of angry Jupiter, he teaches, that thunder is made either by the collifion, or corraſion, or diſrup- An 
tion of clouds, when contrary winds fight againſt one another : or, by the force of winds, either St 
ſtruggling within the bowels of the clouds, or driving them with violence againſt each other: or, Ea 
that it is only the hiſſing of flames, that fall from a dry cloud into a wet: or, laſtly, that thunder is Im. 
but the craſhing noiſe of bodies of hail and ice, that meeting violently in the air, are daſhed to WI 
pieces. As ſor the lightning, which the Latins called Fulgur, he ſays it is nothing but fire forced Bec 
out of clouds, either by their colliſion, or other motion; or the ſeeds of flames that are driven out Th 
of clouds, by the force of winds. And then, as to the thunderbolt, that other ſort of lightning Or 
which the ancients called Fulmen, he teaches, that it conſiſts of a ſubtile and fiery nature; that it is Thi 
conceived and bred in thick and high-builr clouds; that being grown to maturity, it burſts out of The 
the clouds by the force of wind, that either breaks through them, daſhes them to pieces, or beats Ane 
[ from without, with. great violence againſt them; that it confiſts of atoms ſo ſubtile and minute that He 
, It is borne along the air with wonderous celerity : and that it is moſt frequent in the vernal and Al 
autumoal ſcaſons: then he concludes this diſputation with deriding the ſuperſtitious doctrine of the 
Thuſ{tans, and others, who held that thunder and lightning are not the effects of natural cauſes, but The 
proceed merely from the will of the offended, angry gods, and that Jupiter himſelf is the darter of Ane 
thunder. And becauſe a preſter or fiery whirlwind, which is indeed a fort of lightning, and all other Wh 
whirlwinds are certain kinds of meteors. the poet, from ver. 431. to ver. 460. diſputes, IV. concern. 
4s ing them; and explains the nature, cauſes, motions, and differences of them. V. From ver. 459. to Anc 
ver. 532. he treats of clouds and of rain. Clouds he ſuppoſes to be made either of the rougheſt and Anc 
moſt dry particles of the air; or of the ſteams, vapours, and exhalations, that ariſe ſrom the earth l or 
and waters And as to rain, he ſays, it is generated, either by compreſſion, as they term it, or by Shac 
tranſmutation: by compreſſion, if the force of the wiads ſqueeze the water ont of the clouds; by Wh 
tranſmutation, if the clouds themſelves are changed, and diſtil in falling drops of water. VI. In regard to Day 
the other meteors, as the rainbow, ſnow, wind, hail, and froft, he diſputes briefly of them, or rather oniy Whi 
mentions them, from ver, 531. to ver. 541. VII. From ver, 540. to ver. 609. he treats of the ſeveral ſorts And 
of earthquakes, and of the cauſes of them: which he afcribes, either to hollow parts of the earth, A 
which, falling in, cauſe it to tremble; or to the tremulous motion of the-waters, which he ſuppoſes the And 
earth to ſwim in; or to ſubterraneous, and other winds; which either ſhake the earth in ſeveral [s a 
parts, or drive it to and fro. VIII. From ver. G08. to ver. 646. he treats of the ſea; and teaches, dine 
that the reaſon why it does not increaſe, notwithſtanding the immenſe quantity of water that is Aud 
continually flowing into it, is, either becauſe of the vaſtneſs of the ſea itſeli, or becauſe the heat of r 
the ſun dries up its waters; or becauſe the winds, bruſhing over them, bear much of them away ; Perp 
or becauſe the clouds draw much moiſture from them; or, laſtly, becauſe of the dryneſs of the earth And 
itſelf, which ſucks in, and imbibes, the waters of the fea. IX. From ver. 645. to ver. 715. he in- For 1 
quires into the cauſes of the fires that are ejected out of Ætna; and imputes them either to the vi- To p 
olence of the wind, or to the exeſtuation of the waters of the ſea; which, entering beneath into Wel 
the cavities of the mountain, extrude and force out the ſeeds of flame, that are engendered and col- deyo 
lected there, through the apertures, that are on the top of it. X. From ver. 714. to ver. 735. he Wet 
treats of the annual increaſe of the Nile; and aſcribes it either to the Eteſian winds, that blow full For e 
againſt the ſtream of that river; and thus, hindering its courſe, cauſe the waters to overflow: or to The 
heaps of ſand, which the ſea drives to the mouths of it, and thus chokes them up; or to the rains If the 
and ſnows that fall, and are melted, near the fountain of the Nile. XI. From ver. 734. to ver. 831. * 
he diſputes of the Averni, and ether tracts of the earth, that are noxious, and even deadly, to birds, hey 
men, deer, crows, horſes, &c. XII From ver. 830. to ver. 894. he teaches, why the water of ſome And 
; wells and ſprings is hot in winter, and cold in ſummer. XIII. And thence to ver. 1006. he ex- x 
| Plains at large the attractive power and virtue of the loadſtone, XIV. Laſtly, from ver. 1006. to 1 oat 
the end of the book, he diſcourles briefly of the cauſe and origin of plagues and diſcaſes; and con- "a 


cludes his poem with an elegant deſcription, taken fron; Thucydides, of the plague that raged in 
Athens, and almoſt laid waſte and deſolate the whole country of Attica, in the time of the Pelopou- N 
neſian war. : : What 


OF THE NATURE OF THINGS. 


Arnens firſt gave us laws, and 
food; | 

For acorns, tender fruit and corn beſtow'd 

On wretched man : each was a mighty good ! 

But then ſhe taught us how to live at eaſe, 

She taught the joys of life, and ſhow'd us peace, 

When Epicurus roſe ; when he began, 

That oracle of truth, that more than man ; 

The fame of whoſe inventions ſtill ſurviv'd, 

And rais'd an everlaſting pyramid, pri. 

As high as heav'n the top, as earth the baſis 

For he, obſerving ſome that could ſupply 

Contented nature's thrifty luxury, 

Happy in honours, and in wealth's embrace, 

And doubly happy in a noble race, 

Still groan'd at home ; with cares and fears op- 

Each found a ſad diſturber in his breaſt, ¶preſs d, 

Imagin'd ſtrait, ſome fault lay hid in man, 

Whence this corruption of the joys began: 

Becauſe his wiſh is boundleſs, vaſt his mind; 

The goods ran through and left no ſweet behind : 

Or elle ſome ill opinion {till deſtroys 21 

The ent'ring good, and ſtill ſours all his joys. 

Then he, the mighty he, by pow'rful rules, 

And true philoſophy reform'd our ſouls, 

He purg'd away all vain and empty care, 

And taught what man ſhould hope, what man 
ſhould fear. 

The end, at which our actions aim, he ſhow'd, 

And taught an eaſy way to find the good: 

What we from chance, or nature's force may 
fear, 

And taught us how t' avoid, and how to bear, 

And prov'd that man is fondly vex'd with care. 

For we, as boys at night, at day do fear 32 

Shadows, as vain, and ſenſeleſs as thoſe are: 

Wherefore that darkneſs, that o'erſpreads our ſouls, 

Day can't diſperſe, but thoſe eternal rules, 

Which from firm premiſes true reaſon draws, | 

And a deep inſight into nature's laws. 

And therefore I'll proceed. Since then the "7 


II 


And all that is, or can be, fram'd on high, 

Is mortal, once was made and once muſt die; 40 

vince this is prov'd, now I'll go farther on, 

And finiſh this ſo happily begun. | 
The various wonders of the lower air [care, 

Perplex mens doubtful thoughts with vexing 


Topow'rs above; as birds ſoar high, when blind. 

We ſee effects; but when their cauſes lie 

Beyond the ken of vulgar reaſon's eye, { 
50 

The gods muſt live at eaſe, nor look below 

It they look up, and view the world above, 

And wonder how theſe glorious beings move, 

And then the world with heav'nly tyrants fill, 

Whoſe force is as unbounded as their will, 

Deluded ignorants | who ne'er did ſee 
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And therefore err. If you refuſe to fly 

Such thoughts, unworthy of the Deity ; 

But think they a& ſuch things, as break their caſe, 
And oppoſite to joy and happineſs; 

Then thou ſhalt turely ſmart, and, fancying ſtill 
The gods are angry, fear a coming ill: [ploy 
Though no revengeful thoughts their minds em- 
No thirſt to puniſh man diſturbs their joy: 70 
Yet thou doſt think their happy quiet age 

Still vex with waking cares, and vi'lent rage. 


Nor ſhalt thou viſit on the ſacred days 
Their ſhrines with quiet mind, or ſing their praiſe, 
Beſides, the images, the forms, that riſe 
From their pure limbs, and ſtrike thy reaſon's 
And conſtantly preſent the deities (eyes, 
Thoſe images will ſtill diſturb thy mind, - 
Strike deep, and wound, and leave deſpair behind: 
And then how fad thy life! what pungent cares 
Will vex thy wretched foul? What anxious fears ? 
But now to chaſe theſe phantoms our of ſight 
By the plain magic of true reaſon's light; 
Though I have ſung a thouſand things before, 
My lab'ring muſe muſt ſing a thouſand more: 
How thunder, ſtorm, and how ſwift lightning flies, 
Singing with fiery wings the wounded ſkies ! 
Leit ſuperſtitious you obſerve the flame, 
lf thoſe quick fires from lucky quarters came; 
Or with fad omen fell, and how they burn 90 
Through cloſeſt ſtones, and waſte, and then re- 
turn, | 
And you, my ſweeteſt muſe, come lead me on 
I'm eager, and 'tis time that I were gone; 
Come lead me on, and ſhow the path to gain 
The race, and glory too, and crown my pain. 
Firſt, then, the dreadful thunder roars aloud, 
When ſighting winds drive heavy cloud on cloud 
For where the heav'n is clear, the iky ſerene, 
No dreadful thunder's heard, no lightning ſeen ; 
But where the clouds are thick, there thunders 
riſe; 100 
The furious infant's born, and ſpeaks, and dies. 
Now clouds are not fo thick, ſo cloſe combin'd 
As ſtones; nor yet ſo thin, and ſo refin'd 5 
As riſing miſts, or ſubtile ſmoke, or wind: 
For then the upper clouds, like weighty ſtone, 
Would fall abruptly, and come tumbling down : 
Or elle diſperſe, like ſmoke, and ne'er encloſe 
The hanging drops of rain, nor hail, nor ſnows. 
They give the crack, as o'er a theatre 
Vaſt curtains fpread, areruffled in the air; 
Or torn (for ſuch a ſound is often known 
From thunder's crack), they give a mighty groan; 
Or as ſpread clothes, or ſheets of paper, fly 
Before the wind, and rattle through the ſky. 
But clouds meet not directly ſtill, but ſlide, 
And rudely grate each others injur'd ſide : 
And hence that buzzing noiſe we often hear, 
That with harſh murmurs fills the lower air; 
Continues long, but with a ſofter ſound ; | 
At length it gathersſtrength, and breaks the hound. 
But more, the thunder, arm'd with pointed 
flame, | 121 


And make the wretches bend with flaviſh fear: 
For ignorance of cauſes heaves the mind 

We then aſcribe them to the Deity. 

For ev'n thoſe few exalted ſouls, that know 

They are entrap'd, they bind their laviſh chain, 
And ſink to their religious fears again; 

By reaſon's light, what can, what cannot, be : 60 
How all at laſt muſt yield to fatal force; 


What ſteady bounds confine their nat'ral courſe : 


5 


May ſeem to ſhake the world, and break the ſrame; 
Wnen eber a fierce, and ſtrong, and furious wind, 
In narrow, thick, and hollow clouds conſin'd, 
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Breaks through the priſon with a mighty noiſe, 
And ſhoots at liberty with dreadful voice : 

Nor is this ſtrange, when one poor breath of air, 
That ſtarts from broken bladders, ſounds fo far. 

Again: *tis reaſon too that noiſe ſhouid riſe 
When vi'lent ſtorms raze o'er the lower ſkies, x30 
For thouſand clouds appear, rough, cloſe combin'd, 
And thick, and able to reſiſt the wind: 

Thus noiſe muſt riſe, as when the woods they 
wound, 

The vext and injur'd boughs ſigh forth a mourn- 
ful ſonnd. 

And winds oft cut the clouds, and, paſſing through, 

With murm'ring found fill all the air below : 

For that the winds may break the clouds, and fiy 

Through all refiſtance in the lower ſky, 

Tis eaſy to diſcover, ſince they break, 

And twiſt our trees: yet here there force i is weak. 

Beſides | vaſt waves of clouds ſeem roll'd above, 
And in confu-'d and tumbling order move: 142 

. Theſe, meeting, {irike, and break, and loudly roar, 
As billows daſhing on the trembling ſhore. 

Or elſe hot thunder falls on rain, or ſnow, 
And dies, and hiſſes, as it paſſes through: 

As when we quench a glowing maſs, the fires 
Fly off with noiſe, with nuiſe the heat ex- 
pires. 

But if che cloud be dry, and thunder fall, 

Riſcs a crackling blaze, and ſpreads o'er all; 150 
As when fierce fires, pref+'d on by winds, do ſeize 
Our laurel groves, and waſte the virgin trees; 
The leaves all crackle ; ſhe, that fled the chaie 
Of Phœbus love, ſtill flies the flames embrace, 

Or elſe vaſt hills of hai}, and rocks of ice, 

May break; and, tumbling, rattle through the 
Kies: 

For when rough ſtorms conjoin the parts of hail, 

Or ſcatter'd ice, their weight muſt make them fall. 

Quick lightning flies, when heavy clouds ruſh on, 
And itrike as ſteel and flint, or ſtone and ſtone : 
For then ſmall ſparks appear, and ſcatter'd light 
Breaks ſwiſtly forth, and wakes the fleepy night: 
The night, amaz'd, begins to haſte away, 163 
As if thoſe fires were beams of coming day. 

And firſt we ſee the light, and then we hear 
The noiſes: theſe but flowly reach the ear; 
Becauſe the images of things do fly 
More ſwift than ſounds, and quickly ſtrike the eye: 
One inſtance clears it; for, obſerve, and tee, 
Whene'er a cruel ax does wound a tree, 

The tree ſtrait ſighs: but if at diftance ſhown, 
We ſee the ſtroke before we hear the groan : 
So whilſt the noiſe moves ſlow the winged light 
Flies ſwiftly on, and ſtrikes the diſtant ſight: 
Though both aroſe at once, that moves the eyes, 
Before the ſlow- tongu'd thunder ſpeaks, and dies. 

But more; a cloud ſeems fir d, a tempeſt brings 
Swift trembling flames upon his dreadful wings; 
When ſhut within a cloud, it ſcorns the bound, 
And ſtrives to break, and whirls, aud tumbles 

round; 130 
And, whirling, holtows out the wat'ry frame, 

At laſt grows hot, takes fire, and, breaks in flame: 

For motion cauſes heat: thus balls of lead, 


170 


From engines thrown, have melted as they fled: 
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{he wind grows hot, when loos'd from cold em. 
brace 
Of preſſing clouds, and gets a larger ſpace ; 
Strait ſcatters ſparks of fire, which ſwiftly fly, 
And ſpread quick lightnings o'er the lower ſky : 
Then the grave murmur comes: the light ap- 
pears 
Before the heavy ſound can reach our ears, 199 
Now this is done, when cloud lies heap'd on cloud; 
Thence lightning flies, and thunder roars aloud. 
Nor muſt you think this falfe ; becauſe the eye, 
When plac'd below, ſees cluuds more broad than 
high : 
For look — ſee, the lab'ring winds can bear 
Vaſt mountain-clouds, and whir} them through 
the air; 
The lab'ring winds then move but ſlowly on, 
And, as oppreſs'd with burdens, ſigh and groan, 
Or when upon a mountein's lofty head, 
We fee the higher clouds o'er lower ſpread. 200 
And, though the winds ail huſh'd, they ceaſe t9 
move, 
Yet ſtill the low are preſe'd by thoſe above: 
Then you mo guels their bulk; how high they 
rear! 
How valt theſe real caſtles built in air 
How great, how ſtrong their hollows, where the 
wind 
Shut up, grows fierce, and ſcorns to be confin'd, 
But roars through ali the clouds; as beaſts dil. 
dain 
The den's confinement, and the flaviſh chain, 
And roar to get their liberty again: 209 
And, ſceking way, roll; round the watery frame, 
And gathers num'rous feeds of fubtle flame, 
And theſe it whirls, until the ſhining ſtreams 
Break through the cloud, and ſhow their feeble 
beams. ſ1ife 
But more, theſe glaring fires, theſe flames, my 
And fall to earth through ail the ſpacious ſkies, 
Becauſe the clouds hold num'rous parts of light: 
For if they're dry, their colour's fiery bright : 
For they muſt catch, and hold deſcending rays, 
And thus look fiery red, and often blaze: 219 
Theſe, preſs'd by winds, to narrow place retire, 
And ſcatter ſeeds that frame the plaring fire. 
But farther ; lightning often ſeems to glide 
When clouds grow rare; lor, as the winds divide, 
The clouds mult loſe the ſeeds: Thoſe ſhow the 
fire, 
But without thunder filently expire. 
But now what ſeeds the thunder's parts compoſe, 
Their ſtinks, their marks, aud ſulph'rous odour 
ſhows : 
For theſe are ſigns of fire, not wind, or rain : ) 
Nay, oft they burn our towns, and men com-, 
plain 230 
Of heav* vly fires, and angry gods, in vain. \ 
Now theſe celeſtial fires are fram'd above, 
Of parts refin'd, and thin, and apt to move: 
Too ſtrong to be oppos'd, they ſcorn a bound, 
And paſs through cloſeſt walls, as voice and 
ſound : [and braſs: 
They fly with caſe through flone, throngh gy A, 
And in ene inſtznt melt che ſtubbo n mals ; 
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Nay, oft the caſk entire, the liquors flow, 
Becauſe the pointed flames, with ſecret blow, \ 
Widen the veſlcl's pores in paſſing through: 
Which yet the ſun, with all his beams and rage, 
And all his fires can't do within an age: 241 
do quick theſe parts muſt move, ſo ſwiſt they run, 
So much excel in force the vig'ruus ſun, 
Now, how this force begins, how thunder flies 
With that quick flrength, how theſe fierce mo- 
tions riſe, 
That break our ſtrongeſt tow'rs, our towns inſeſt, 
Demoliſh houſes, ruin man and beaſt, 
That ſplit our trees, and rage o'er all the wood, 
Iwill explain, and make my promiſe good. 249 
Firſt, then, *tis certain thunder ſeems to fly 
From dark, thick clouds, and thoſe built vaſtly 
high: 
For when the ſmiling heav'n's ſerene and clear, 
Or thinly clouded, we no thunder hear; 
But now ev'n ſcuſe aſſures no ſmiles adorn, 
No ſky's ſerene, while mighty thunder's born: 
But athic cloud o'erſpreads heav'n's threat'ning 
As if the ſhades of hell had left their place, | face, 
And fill'd the arched ſies: fo thick the night, 
So dark the horrid clouds, and fo affright ! 
Beſides; at ſea dark clouds do often fall, 260 
As ſtreams of flowing pitch, and ſpread o'er all, 
Far from the darken'd ſky; and, ſwoln with 
rain, 
And ſtorms, they draw behind a dreadful train 
Of thunder-cracks, which rage. o'er all the 
main, 
Ev'n we on earth all ſhake, with terror aw'd, 
We ſeek for ſhelter, nor dare peep abroad. 
Therefore theſe clouds, that ſpread o'er all the ſky, 
Muſt needs be thick, and all built vaſtly high: 


For elſe they could not ſtop deſcending light. 269 


Nor check the rays, and bring ſo thick a night ; 
Nor ſuch great floods, nor ſo much water yield, 
As ſwell our ſtreams, and ſpread o'er ev'ry field. 
Theſe winds and fires, when ſpread o'er all 
the ſky, 


Make thunders roar, and the wing'd lightviog fly. 


For I have taught before that clouds contain 
A mighty ſtore of fire, and much they gain 
From the ſun's heat, and the deſcending rays, 
Theſe when the wind has forc'd to narrow place, 
And ſqueez'd ſome ſparkles: from the wat'ry 
frame, | 
And cloſely mixes with the gather'd lame, 280 
It whirls, and then within the cloud retires; 
And, tumbling, forges there, and points the fires : 
This, by the rapid whirl, or neighb'ring ray, 
Is fir'd; for flame is rais'd by either way. 
Thus when the wind, grown hot, till whirls a- 
round, 
Or when the furious flame breaks o'er the bound, 
Then thunder, fit for birth, diſſolves the cloud, 
And ſhows the glaring fires, and roars aloud : 
The heav'ns then crack, as if the orbs would fall, 
and feeble fear, and tremblings ſeize ou all : 290 
Ihen ſhow'rs, as if the air were chang'd to rain, 
Fall ſwiftly down, and threaten flouds again. 
59 great the thunderſtorms, as if they came 
tem the revengetul clouds to quench the dame. 
j . . 


{ 


619 
Sometimes external winds the clouds divide, 
And break wide caverns in their injur'd ſide. 


Through theſe the infant thunder makes its way: 
Theſe winds call forth the flames, and they obey, 
And ſometimes tos a wind unkindled flies, 
But kindles in its paſſage through the ſkies; 300 
Lofisy ſome heavy parts it us d to bear, 
Which could not ſwiftly cut the middle air: 
And gath'ring others of convenient frame, [flame: 
Which join, and fly with them, and raiſe the 
| As balls of lead, when ſhot with mighty force, 
heir ſtub born, their ungentle parts divorce, 
And, foften'd, melt in middle of their courſe. [ 
Sometimes the fury of the (trouke may raiſe 
Quick ſparks of fire, and make a mighty blaze: 
For by the ſtroke ſmall ſtreams of light may 
ſpring | 310 
Both from the ſtriking, and the injur'd thing: 
As from cold flint and ſteel bright ſparks appear; 
They fly the blow, and fly to open air. 
And thus'the clouds, if of convenient frame, 
May well be kindled, and diſſolve in flame: 
Nor can the winds be cold, becauſe they move 
hrough ſuch vaſt ſpace, ſtill tumbling from above: 
For, if not kindled by the flames they meet, 
Yet ſure they muſt come warm with mingled 
heat. 
The thunder's force comes thus : For, while it 
320 


Confin'd in clouds, it ſtrove to break away: 

At laſt prevails, and flies with mighty force; 

And hence ſo great the ſtrength, ſo ſwift the 
courſe ! 

As mighty weights from ſtrong baliſtz thrown, 

Which break the walls, and ſhake the frighted 
town. 

Beſides, its parts are ſmall, and quick the blows, 
And therefore mects with nought that can oppoſe: 
No ſtops can hinder, and no lets can ſtay: 

The cloſeſt pores will yield an open way: 

And hence it flies with ſuch a mighty force; 330 

And hence ſo great the ſtrength, ſo quick the 
courſe. 

Beſides; all weights by nature downward go; 
But when that motion is increas'd by blow, 

The ſwiftneſs, and the force mult needs increaſe, 
And break, whatever dares reſiſt, with eaſe. 

Laſtly ; fo vaſt a ſpace ſince thunders run, 
Their ſwiftneſs muſt increaſe in tumbling down: 
For morions ſtill increaſing run their race, 
And all by odd proportions mend their pace : 
Or all the ſeeds direct their vi'lent courſe, 
And ſtrike one part with their united force: 
Or elſe, as through the air they ſwiftly rove, 
| Meet parts which ſtrike, and make them ſwifter 

move. 

And when the pores receive the ſubtle fire, 
The force flies through, the thing remains entire: 
But when it ſtrikes the ſubſtance, then the maſs 
Is broken: Thus it melts ſtrong gold and braſs ; 
Becauſe its parts are thin, and ſwiftly fly, 

And enter in, and ſoon diſſolve the tie. 
Now ſpring and autumn frequent thunders 
hear; 350 
They ſhaks the riſing, aud the dying year ; 
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For winter yields not heat enough; the wind 
Flies cold: In ſummer, clouds are too refin'd: 
But in theſe middle quarters all concur ; 
All cauſes join to make the thunder roar ; 
Becauſe thoſe ſeaſons heat and cold engage; 
Both neceſſary things for thunder's rage; 
That parts may diſagree, and raiſe a war, 
And fires, and rapid whirls diſturb the air. 
For, firſt the ſpring within its limits holds 
The coming heats, and the retiring colds : 
And therefore theſe two parts, thus oppoſite, 
Wher _ and mix'd. muſt ſtrive, and fiercely 

ght. 
But then in autumn, ſummer's flames retreat, 
And coming winter figiits the flying heat. 
"Theſe are the troubled ſeaſons of the year; 
The times that elements po f-rth to war: 
What wonder, then, if frequent thunder flies, 
If frequent ſtorms diſturb the lower ſkies ; 
Since fighting, ail in doubtful wars engage, 370 
Here heat and flames, there cd and waters, rage ? 

And hence we know the nature cf the flame; 
And how it works, and whence the fury came : 
For not by reading Thuſcan bocks inquire 
The gods' deſign by this celeſtial fire; 

Obſerve the moving flame, and then preſage 

The kindneſs of the gods, or coming rage: 

Or if the clouds in lucky quarters ſwell ; 

And thunder break, and with ſad omen fell : 

And hence we know, how its quick forces paſs 380 

Through cloſeſt ſtones, and melt or break the 
mals : [flow, 

What drives ſwift lightning on, what makes it 

And all the harm celeſtial flames can do. 

For if theſe bolts were thrown by gods above, 
Or if they were the proper arms of Jove ; 

Why do the daring wicked ſtill provoke, 
Why {till fin on, ſecure from thunder's ſtroke ? 
Why are not ſuch ſhot through, and plac'd on 
As ſad examples of impiety, 

That men may ſin no more, no more defy ? 390 
And why does heedleſs lightning blaſt the good, 
And break his bones, or cruddle all his blood ? 
Why good and pi us men thele bolts endure ? 
And villains live, and ſee their fall ſecure ? 

Why do they throw them o'er a deſert plain, 
Why through the empty woods, and toil in vain ? 
Is it to try their ſtrength ? or elſe in play 
The wantons ſport, ard throw Jove's bolts away ? 
Or why, the ſenſeleſs rocks, they idly wound ? 
Why blunt their father's bolts againſt the ground? 

"Why does he ſuffer this? why not prepare, 4or 

And keep his uſeful arms for times of war ? 

Leſt ſ-me gigantic, impious rebels riſe, 

And unprovided he ſhould loſe the ſkies. 

Why then the heav'n is clear, no thunder flies? 
What, when thick heavy clouds o'e: ſpread the 

Does he deſcend to take the ſurer aim, [ſkies? 

At nearer diſtance then, and dart the flame ? 

Why ſtrike the floods? What mean ſuch bolts 

as theſe ? 

Is it to check the fury of the ſeas ? 

Poor weak dcfign. The troubled waters roar, 
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Beſides : this Jove is willing men ſhou'd fly 
Theſe bolts, or not : if willing, tell me why | 
The thunder is too ſubtle for our eye? 
And why o'erſpread the heav'ns with clouds 
and night ? 
And make a noiſe, and give us time for flight ? 
Beſides, how can theſe flames at once 8 


| If not ; why does he ſhow the threat ning light f 


thrown 
To diff rent parts? Or is it never done? 
Does Jove at once but throw a ſingle one ? 
Fond fancy! For, as rain, ſo lightning flies 
To many parts at once, and breaks the ſkies, 
Nay more Why does he beat the temples 
down, 
Thoſe of his fellow-gods, and of his own ? * 
Why does he hurt, and break the ſacred ſtone ? 
Why break the curious ſtatue, ſpoil the grace, 
And wound with fiery bolrs the ſacred face? 
Why does he ſeldom ſtrike the humble plain, 
But blunt his fires on hills and rocks in vain? 430 
And hence 'tis known, how fiery whirlwinds 
riſe, 
How they deſcend, and cut the threat'ning ſkies; 
For often dark and heavy clouds increaſe, 
And pillar-like deſcend, and reach the ſeas, 
While all around the troubled ocean raves, 
Fierce winds ſtill blow, and raiſe the boiling waves, 
And all the ſhips, in reach of danger toſ+'d, 
Are whirl'd with rapid turns, and wreck'd, and 
loſt. 
This happens when the tumbling winds, that lay 
Confin'd in clouds, too weak to force a way, 440 
Do drive it down ; for then, by ſlow degrees, } 
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As if ſome hand, or arm above did prels, 
The pillar-clouds deſcend, and reach the ſeas: 
When this divides, the ruſhing winds engage 
The flood, and make the waters boil and rage: 
For then the whirling winds deſcend, and bear 
The thick, tough, heavy clouds through all the air, 
But when they reach the ſea, they break their 
bound, 
And mingle with the waves, and. whirling round, 
With dreacful noiſe, the furious billows raile, 459 
And lighe the waters with a mighty blaze. 
Sometimes the whirling wind might whiſk 
the air, 
And, gath'ring parts of clouds that wander there, 
Might hollow ut itſelf a wat'ry frame, 
All like a preſter, but without the flame: 
From theſe, as wombs, fierce whirlwinds take 
their birth, | 
Aud impiouſly torment their parent earth: 
But ſince, at and, the hills muſt ſtop their way, 
Thele tiorms are oft'ner ſæen at open ſea. 
Now clouds combine, and ſpread o'er all the 
ſky, 460 
When little rugged parts aſcend on high, 
Which may be twin d, though by a feeble tie. 
Theſe make ſmall cloud+, which driven on by wind, 
lo other like, and little clouds are join'd, 
And theſe increaſe by more, at laſt they form 
Thick heavy clouds, and thence proceeds a ſtorm. 
And thus the lofty hills may ſeem to yield 
| More miſts and vapours than the humble feld; 


And, vex d by whirling flames, ſtill rage the more, | 


| 
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Not thicken'd yet, and wander o'er the ſkies, 47 

All too refin'd, and ſubtile for our eyes ; 

The winds do drive them to the mountain's head, 
And there the thin and airy cov'rings ſpread ; 
Which, thick'ning round the top, there firſt ap- 


Becauſe when thin and little miſts ariſe, _ 1 
0 


car, 
And Po. to riſe from that, and fill the air, 

But farther on; the ſeas give vaſt ſupplies, 
From theſe the greateſt ſtores of vapours riſe : 

For clothes grow wet, expanded near the ſhore, 

And drops ariſe, and ſtand in ev'ry pore: 479 

And therefore from the deep and ſpacicus floods, 

Great ſtores of miſts may riſe, and frame the 
clouds. 

Beſides ; the earth, and rivers, urg'd by heat, 
Oft breathe ſoft miſts, and num rous vapours ſweat : 
Which join, and make thick clouds, and ſtop the 

ligbt; 1 
And ſtain the glorious ſkies with ſudden night : 
For the warm vig'rous rays, with conſtant blows, 
Still beat them on the back, and preſs them cloſe. 

And more: external matter give ſupplies, 

And ſeeds of clouds, which ſpread o'er all the ſkies. 

For | have prov'd the maſs immenſe, the ſpace 490 

Is infinite, and knows no loweſt place: 

And how the atoms through the vacuum rove, 

How quick they meaſure ſpace, and how they 
move 

Slow time admires, and knows not what to call 

The motion, having no account ſo ſmall. 

Wat wonder, then, that ſudden ſtorms ſhauld riſe; 

And haſty night ſpread o'er the lower ſkies 

Sivce from the maſs ſuch vaſt ſupplies are hurl'd 

Through ev'ry pore, and paſſage of the world ; 

And linger here, and join or break the chain, 

And fly through the divided ſkies again? Fot 

Now ſing, my mule, how rain is ſpread o'er all, 
How wat'ry clouds are join'd, and ſhowers fall. 

Firſt, with the clouds moilt ſtreams of vapours 

rite, 
From ev'iy thing and ſpread o'er all the ſkies ; 
And, as in man; the moiſture, ſweat, aud blood 
Grow with the limbs, increaſing with the cloud, 

And oft as winds do whirl them o'er the main, © 
The clouds, like wool. do dip themſelves in rain, 
To ſhake their fleeces o'cr the earth again. 510 
The rivers, lakes, and pools, when ſtirr'd by beat, 
Breathe forth ſoft miſts, and num'rous vapours 

ſweat, [bui'd, 


Theie rife, and ſet in clouds; and there com- 


Or by the ambient cold, or driving wind, 

They thence deicend, becauſe the winds divide, 

Or elſe the clouds cuutract. their injur'd fide; 

Or elſe the upper clouds preſ- thoſe below, 

And ſqueeze the water out, and make it flow, 
And when the wind makes thin the wat'ry 

frame, ; 

Or rays cut through it with a vig'rous flame, 520 

The rain breaks forth, the 1ur'd cloud appears 

Like melted running wax, and drops in tears. 
But when the wind with higher clouds agrees, 

Aud their united force begins to ſqueeze, 

When both do prcts ihe cloud, ſwoln big with rain, 

Then ſtorms deicend, and beat che humble plain. 


Then conſtant ſhow'rs, when wat'ry clouds, 
that lie 
On one another's back, receive ſupply 
From ev'ry quarter of the lower ſky. 
And when the thirſty earth has drunk theyrain, 5 30 
And throws it up in vapours back again, 
And when the adverſe ſun's bright beauties flow, 
And ſtrike thick clouds, they paint che gawdy bew. 
And how the other meteors riſe and fall, 
What ſtamps the figur'd ſnow, and moulds the 
hail. | 
And why the water's pride and beauty's loſt, 
W hen rig'rous winter binds the floods with froſt, 
Lis caſy to conceive, if once we know 
The nazure of the elements, or how 
Their fighting pow'rs muſt work, or what they 
do, 540 
And next of earthquakes. 
Firſt, then, you mult ſuppoſe the earth contains 
Some ſeeds of winds, ſpread o'er its hollow 
veins; | 
And there, as well as here, fierce vapour reigns : 
And many lakes, and pools, and ſpacious caves, 
And fecret rivers there roll boiſt'rous waves: 
For. nature's laws command, and reaſon's prove, 
Che parts below refemble thoſe above: 
Theſe things ſuppos'd: when thole vaſt courts 
below 
Shall fail, the upper earth muſt tremble too: 550 
For hills muſt tink, and from the mighty fall 
Quick cremblings muſt ariſe, and ſpread o'er all: 
No wonder this: while carts go floygly on, 
Or ſwifter coaches rattle o'er the fone, 
Although the weight's not great, the houſes feel, 
And ſhake at ev'ry jumping of the wheel. 
Or elſe from arctied caves great ſtones may 
fall, 
And ſtrike the under waves, and trouble all; 
Choſe agitate, and ſhake th* encloſing ball: 
For when the liquor, as experience proves, 
Is troubled, all the veſſel ſhakes and moves. 
Beſides ; when winds below, with mighty force 
Againſt reſiſting caves direct their courſe, 
Ihe earth that way inclines : then fixt before, 
Our houſes nod; the higher nod the more: 
The hanging beams ftart from the tott'ring wall, 
We fly our houſes, and we dread the fall, 
And yet ſome think the world will ne'er decay; 
The icatter'd ſeeds, diflolv'd, fly all away; 
{ hough theſe f-w fighting winds with eaſe diſplace 
The heavy earth, and turn the weighty maſs. 57x 
For did theſe {till ruſh on, no force could ſtay 
The coming ruin ; all would ſoon decay: 
But fince they preſs but now and then, their courſe 
Now here, now there, now fly with mighty 
force, 
And, then repell'd, return with weaker wings, 
The earth oft threatens ruin, ſeldom brings: 
Inclining only from its uſual plain, 
Then turns, and ſettles in its ſeat again: 
And therefore houſes ned, and ſeem to fall; 586 
High, moſt ; low, lefs; the loweſt, leaſt of all. 
But more; the earth may ſhake, when winds 
begin, 


560 


{Or rais'd without in air, or bred within) 


622 
To rage through hollow caves, and, whirling 


round, 

Endeavour ſtill to force the narrow bound, 

At laſt break through, and leave a gaping wound. 

Thus Zgz, thus Phenician towns did fall. 

The greedy earth gap'd wide, and ſwallow'd all: 
Beſides, a thouſand towns, a thouſand iſles, 
Whilſt cruel eddics dimpled into ſmiles, 590 

Have fall'n, all ſwallow'd by the greedy main, 

And poor inhab'tants ſtrove for life in vain. 

But if the vapour's cold, too weak the wind 
To force a way, if by ſtrong bounds confin'd, 

It ſpreads o'er all the. pores the earth contains, 
And brings a ſhiv'ring cold through all the veins; 
As when froſt comes, it brings a trembling chill, 
And makes our members ſhake againſt our will: 
Then men begin to fear, and wiſely dread, 

And fly the tow'rs that nod their threat'ning head: 

Or elſe they think the earth will fail; the ground 6c0 

Will gape, and all ſink through the mighty wound. 

Ev'n thoſe, who think the world muſt ſtill en- 
dure, | 

Eternal till, from fate and age ſecure, 

Yet often, waken'd by the preſent fear, 
Start all, and think the diſſolution near; 
They think the earth will ſink, the world will fall; 
And ruin and confuſion ſpread o'er all. 
Now I muſt ſing, my muſe, why greedy ſeas 
Devour the water ſtill, yet ne'er increaſe; Gro 
For it ſeems ſtrange, that rivers ſtil] ſhould flow, 
And run for num'rous years as much as now; 
And, though they daily bring a mighty ſtore, 
The ſpacious ocean ſhould increaſe no more, 
But till be bounded with the former ſhore : 
And yet it is not ſtrange : for theſe, the rain, 
And all the moiſture that the clouds contain, 
Scarce ſeem a drop, compar'd to ſpacious ſcas; 

No wonder then the waves do ne'er increaſe. 

- Beſides ; the ſun draws much; the fiery ray 

Deſcends, and forces many parts away : 

For ſenſe aſſures, that when the buſy beams 
Preſs moiſten'd clouds, the vapours riſe in ſtreams : 
Therefore from ſpacious ſeas the rays muſt bear 
More wat'ry parts, and ſcatter through the air: 
But now, though here and there few parts ariſe, ! 
Yet a vaſt ſpacious maſs of water flies | ſkies. |. 

From the whole ſea, and ſpreads o'er all the) 

And then the winds take ſome, with wanton 
play | ſaway : 630 

They dip their wings, and bear ſome parts 

This ſenſe declares; for ofren after rain, ? ' 

In one ſhort night, if winds {weep o'er the plain, 

The dirt grows hard, the ways are dry'd eas.) 

Beſides ; as winds drive on the low-hung clouds, 

And make them ſkim the ſurſace of the floods, 

They take ſome drops away; aud theſe compoſe 

And fall to earth, in hail, in rain, and ſnows. 

And ſince the earth is rare, and full of pores, 

And waves ſtill beat againſt the neighb'ring 

ſhores, 

As rivers run from earth, and fill the main, 

So ſome through ſecret pores return again: 

Theſe loſe their ſalt, and through ſmall channels 

ſpread, 

Then join where'er the fountain ſhows her head ; 
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And force them out; theſe raiſe large clouds of 


Hence ſtreams ariſe, in fair meander's play, 

And through the vallies cut their liquid way. 
Now next, why Atna burns, and why the flame 

Breaks forth in whirls, and whence the fury came: 

For fure 'tis ford to think that flames ariſe, 

Directed by the angry deities, 

To waſte fair Sicily, and burn, and ſpoil 

The farmer's hopes, and fruits of all his toil, 

Whillt all the neighb'ring nations ſtood amaz'd, 

Oppreſs'd with anxious fear, and wildly gaz'd : 

The heav'n, all ſpread with flames, they flock'g 

to view, 

And wonder'd what vex'd nature meant to do. 

But if you look about on ev'ry ſide, 

Conſider that the whole's immenſely wide; 

Then view the arched ſkies, and ſee how pl 


be 


And mean a portion of the ſpacious all, 639 
How little man, compar'd to earth's vaſt bai] ! 
You then will find your fears and cares decreaſe, 
Your jealouſics, and admiration ceaſe. 

For who admires to ſce a patient ſweat, 


Or hear him groan, when ſcorch'd by fever's heat, 


Or when the foot, or eye is vex'd with pains, 
Or ary hot diſeaſe ſpread o'er the veins ? 

And this, becauſe there lie vaſt ſtores of ſeed 

In heav'n, and earth, all fit, all apt to breed 
Such ſtrange and vexing pains; or elſe increaſe 
he noxious flame, and feed the ſtrong diſeaſe: 656 
So you may think the maſs ſends great ſupplies, 
Aud ſtores of ſeed through all our earth and ſkies, 
Sufficient to raiſe ſtorms, to ſhake the frame, 
Raiſe Mtna's fires, and cover ſkies with flame: 
For that appears, when ſeeds of flame combine, 
As rain, and clouds, when drops of water join: 
You'll lay the ſire's too ſtrong, the flame too great: 
A vain objectiom this, and fancy's cheat: 

Thus he, that views a river, man, or tree, 


Or elſe whatever 'tis he chance to ſee, 683 
Straight thinks them great, becauſe, perhaps, he 
knows 


No larger ſtreams, no greater things than thoſe : 
Yet theſe, and all the ſpacious ſkies controul, 
Are {mali, and nothing to the mighty whole, 
Now why the flames break forth 
Firft, then, this ZEtna's cave's a mighty one; 
A ſpacious hollow, and all arch'd with ſtone: 
Fhis ſwells with winds, which whirl and tumble 
there, . 
(For wind is nothing elſe but troubled air) 
When theſe, by whirling round the arched frame, 
Grow hot, and from the flints ſtrike ſparks of 
flame, 691 
Then, proud, and furious too, and riſing higher, 
Break forth at top, in ſmoke, and ſparks ot fire: 
By the ſame force, ev'n weighty mountains riſe, 
And whirling rocks cut through the wounded ſcies, 
But more, this hollow, fiery mountain's fide 
The fea ſtill waſhes with impetuous tide, 
And, paſſing through the pores, the flame retires, 
The preſſing waters drive the yielding fires, 


ſand, | 748 
And ſcatter ſtones, and aſhes o'er the land. 
Aud thus my muſe a ſtore of cautes brings; 


For here. as in a thcuiand other things, 
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vet ſince 'tis hid, a thouſand muſt be ſhown, 


Though by one ſingle cauſe th' effect iz done, P 


That we may ſurely hit that ſingle ane. 


We all the various means of death muſt ſhow, 
That in the number we may ſpeak the trove : 

For whether he was kill'd by ſtrong difcaſe, 

Or cold, or ſword, though 'twas by one of theſe, 
We cannot tell; and thus it muſt be done L 


As when a carcaſe we at diſtance view, 


In other things, a thouſand others ſhown, 
When ſenſe determines not our choice to one. 
jn ſummer Nile o'erfiows; his waters drown 


The fruitful Egypt's fields, and his alone: 
| B:caule the mouth of that wide river lies 


Oppos'd to north: for when th' Eteſias riſe 
From heavy northern clouds, and fiercely blow 719 
Againſt the ſlreams, thele op, and rife, and flow. 
Fyr northern winds hlow full againſt the ſtreams, 
Their ſpring is ſouth, it boils with mid- day beams; 
Then cuts its way through ſun-burnt Negroe's 
land, 

And hifſes, paſſing o'er the fiery ſand. | 

Or elſe the rroubled fra that rolls to ſouth, 
Brings heaps of ſand, and chokes the rivers mouth: 
Theſe ſtop the headlong floods; they ftrive in 

vain 
To force a way, but weary'd turn again, 
And break their banks, and flow o'er all the 
plain. | | 

Or elſe rain makes it ſwell ; th' Eteſias bear 730 
The northern vapours through the ſouthern air: 
Theſe thicken'd 10und the hill the rain compoſe. 

Or elſe the ſun melts Ethiopean ſnows; 

Theſe ſwell the river, and the water flows, 

Next of th' Avens ſing, and whence the name, 
And whence the rage, and hurtful nature came. 
do call'd, becauſe the birds that cut the ſky, 
if v'er thoſe places they but chance to fly, 

By noxious ſtreams oppreſs'd, fall down, and 
die : 

Death meets them in the air, and ſtrikes them 
dead; ; 740 

They fall with hanging wing, and bended head; 

And ſtrike the pois'nous lake, or deadly field: 

Such vapours boiling ſprings near Cumæ yield. 

In Athens, where Minerva's temple ſtands, 


There never crow, nor boading raven flies, ? | 


Net, though the fat and oily ſacrifice = 
Allure his ſmell, and call his willing eyes. j 
Not that he fears Minerva's vain pretence, 
Ur baniſh'd from ber train for an offence ; . 
Put tis the noxious vapour drives him thence, 

A place, as (tory tells, in Syria lies, 751 


Which if a horſe goers o'er, he groans and dies, 
As if by ſudden ſtroke, and vi'lent blow, 
He fell a ſacrifice to gods below: 

Yet theſe eſſects agree with nature's laws, 
And ſtrict obſervers may diſcern the cauſe : 
Leſt you ſhould fancy theſe the gates of hell, 
That there the ſmutty gods, and manes dwell; 


And through thoſe places draw the wand'ring 


Puls, 7 
As deer ſuck ſerpents from their lurking holes: 
But that's abſurd, irrational, and vain : 
Come, underſtand the cauſe, for ll explain. 


Firſt, ſceds do lie, as I have prov'd before, 
In carth, of ev'ry ſhape a mighty ſtore : 
Some, vital. parts to men, prolong their breath, 
Some apt to breed diſeaſe, and haſten death : 
To other animals ſome parts are good : 
Some hurt, ſome kill, and ſome give wholeſome 

food: 

And all theſe different effects ariſe 
From diff*rent motion, figure, ſhape, and ſize. 770 
A thouſand hurtful parts through ears deſcend, 
A thouſand paſs the noſtrils, and offend : 
A thouſand hurt the touch, a num'rous ſtore 
Diſturb the eye, the taſte a thouſand more: 
Beſides, on man, a thouſand atoms wait, 
And hurtful all, and carry haſty fate: 

Thus often, under trees ſupinely laid, 
While men enjoy the pleaſure ef the ſhade, 
Whilſt thoſe their loving branches ſeem to 

ſpread, 
To ſcreen the ſan, they noxious atoms ſhed, 780 
From which quick pains ariſe, and ſeize the 
head. | 

Near Helicon, and round the learned hill, 
Grow trees, whoſe bloſſoms with their odour kill: 
And all theſe hurtful things from earth ariſe, 
Becauſe the parents earth's vaſt wombs compriſe 
Thoſe diff 'rent ſtores and kinds of pois'nous ſeed, 
Which, fitly join'd, theſe hurtful-natures breed: 

The ſnuff of candles, this is often known, 


Offends the noſe with ſtench, and makes us ſwoon, 


The ſoul within, oft make their way with eaſe, 


Beſides a thouſand other things, that ſeize 1 


And ſhake the vital pow'rs with ſtrong diſeaſe. 


So when the belly's full, go fit, and ſtay, 
And wanton in hot baths, ſtrait flies away 
Thy life, thy ſtrength, and all thy pow'rs de- 


er: 
From charcoal deadly ſmells the brain engage, 
[f draughts of water not prevent their rage. 
To thoſe whom fevers burn, the piercing ſmell 
Of vig'rous wine is grievous, death, and hell. 299 
Beſides, obſerve what pains the earth contains, 
And how much pois'nous ſulphur fills her veins. 
Laſtly, Whilſt men purſuc the hidden ſtore, 
And dig in mines of gold, or ſilver ore; 
What hurtful damps, what noxious vapours riſe! 
The wretched miner o'er the metal dies. 
What noxious parts from golden mines exhale ! 
How ſoon they feize, and make the miners pale! 
With what quick force they kill the wretched 
flaves ! 
How ſoon they bury them in precious graves! 
Therefore theſe noxious parts muſt often rear, 
And ſcatter poidon through the upper air. 811 
Thus hurtful parts from the Averni riſe, 
And with ftrong poiſons fill the lower ſkies : 
And thele, as birds cut through the liquid way, 


| Seize them; and then ſome parts of life decay: 


Thus they amaz'd on the Averni fall, 

And there the poiſons work, and ruin all: 

For firſt they make them giddy ; then their wing 

Grows weak; they fall into the. poiſon's ſpring; 

There die; there leave their ſouis in deep de- 
ſpair, 820 


| Becauſe the poiſon's fierce, and ſtronger there: 
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Or elſe the conſtant riſing ſtreams diſplace 
The neighb'ring air, and leave an empty ſpace : 
Where, when the birds are come with nimble 
force, 
And till endeavour to purſue their courſe, 
Deceiv'd they fall, they clap their wings in vain; 
For no reſiſting airy parts ſuſtain, 
Their weight does force them on the pois'nous 
lain. 
And white they helpleſs in the vacuum lie, 
Breathe out their ſou] through ev'ry pore, and die. 
In ſummer, ſprings are cold; for earth con- 
tains : 831 
Some ſeeds of heat within her hollow veins :” 
But when the heat's increaſe, and vig'rous ray 
Forces a paſſage through, they fly away : 
Thus as the ſummer comes, and rays begin 
To cleave the earth, the ſtreams grow cold within: 
But cold contracts the pores to leſſer fpace, 
And binds the ſeeds of heat with ſtrict embrace: 
And theſe, ſquezez'd from the pores, with nimble 
wings | 
Paſs into lower wells, and warm the ſprings. 840 
Near Ammon's ſhrine, as fame has loudly told, 
A ſpring runs hot by night, by day tis cold: 
This men admire, and think, when night has 
ſpread 
Her blackeſt curtains o'er our flecpy head, 
The ſun below does caſt his vig'rous beams, 
And pierces through the carth, and warms the 
itreams. 
Abſurd and vain! For, ſince the furious 
ray, - : 
When, roll'd above, it makes our warmeſt day, 
And bcats the open ſurface of the fea, 849 
Can raile but little warmth ; when roll'd below, 
How pierce the earth, and heat in paſſing through? 
Since ſenſe aſſures, that when the rays do beat, 
Our houſes yield us a fecure retreat; 
We lie within, and ſcorn the ſummer's heat. 
Then what's the cauſe? *Tis this; a ſpongy 
ground, | 
And fill'd with fiery feeds, lies all around : 
This when cold nights contract, the ſceds of fire, 
Squeez'd out, fy off, and to the ſpring retire, 
Aud make it hot : but when the vig'rous ray 
Peeps forth, and opens them an ealy way, 860 
They leave the cold embrace, and ſoon retreat 
To earth again, and take their former ſcat: 
And thus, by day, it loles all its heat. 
Beſides, the water grows more rare by day; 
In parts, divided by the piercing ray, 
So loſe their fire: as when the beams ariſe, 
And warm the frozen ſtreams with ſoft'ning 
kiſs 
They melt in the embrace, and loſe their ice. 
And ſome cold ſprings light flax, held o'er the 
{treams, . 
The flax takes fire, and ſcatrers feeble beams: 870 
A torch is kindled too: the flames appear, 
And nod at ev'ry little breath of air; 
Becauſe the wuter ſceds of heat contains, 
And many riſe from earth's capacivus veins, 
And cut the body of the ſtreams, and flow, 
Too weak to warm the waves in paſling through. 
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Beſides, their own quick force will make them 

move, 

And pals the yielding waves, and join above : 

As little ſtreams, that cut their ſecret way, 

And riſe up ſweet i' th' bottom of the ſea; 830 

Beat off the ſalt, and the reſiſting lood 

To thirſty ſailors proves a mighty good : 

Juſt ſo theſe ſeeds of fire might riſe and flow, 

And cut the yielding waves, and, paſſing 
through, 

Straight ſtrike, and kindle oily torch, or tow ; 

becauſe thoſe parts are of convenient frame, 

Hold ſeeds of fire, and fit to raiſe a flame: 

Thus take a torch, but lately dead, and ſtrive 

To light the ſnuff again, and make it live, 

It kindles long before it comes to*touch; 8 

And ſure experience ſhows a thouſand ſuch, 

Which light at diſtance, ere they reach the flame ; 

And thus this fountain acts; the cauſe the ſame. 

Now ling, my muſe, for 'tis a weighty cauſe, 
Explain the magnet, why it ſtrongly draws, 
And brings rough iron to its fond embrace : 

This men admire ; for they have often ſeen 
Small rings of iron, ſix, or eight, or ten, 
Compoſe a ſubtle chain, no tie between : 

But, held by this, they ſeem to hang in air, 900 
One to another ſticks, and wantons there; 
So great the load{tone's force, ſo ſtrong to bear 

In order to the cauſe, muſt firft be prov'd 
A thouſand things, a thouſand doubts remov'd, 
And long deductions made; do you prepare 
A ſtrict obſerving mind, and liſt'ning ear. 

Firſt, then, from objects ſeen thin forms ariſe, 
In conſtant ſubtle ſtreams, and ſtrike our eyes: 
Thus odours fly from gums; a gentle breeze gog 
From rivers flows, and from the neighb'ring eas 
Sharp ſalts ariſe, and fret the ſhores around; 
Thus all the air is fill'd with murm'ring ſound ; 
And while we walk the ſtrand, and pleas'd to 

view 
The wanton waves; or ſqueeze, or mingle rue, 
Or ſalt, or bitter taſtes our tongues ſurpriſe: 
So that 'tis certain ſubtle parts ariſe 
From all, and wander in the lower ſkies; 


And never ceaſe to flow, becauſe the ear, 
And eye, and noſe ſtill ſmell, and fee, and hear, 
No compound's perfect ſolid, free from pore ; 
For though tis uſeſul to direct our eye 

Through all the ſecrets of philoſophy, 

To prove that ſolid ſeeds can never join, 

Unleſs ſome empty ſpace is left between { 
Chen, firſt, in caves the ſubtle moiſture creeps 
Through hardeſt rocks, and even marble weeps: 
And ſweat from ev'ry lab'ring member flows, 
And ſtubborn hair o'er all the body grows: 930 
And nature drives our food with curious art 
Strong flames divide the rigid gold and braſs; 
And to a liquid ſubltance break the maſs; 
Through ſilver, heat, and cold; and each diſdains 
And ſcorns a priſon, though in precious chains: 
This ſenſe aſſures; into a well-clos'd room 


Next Vil repeat what I have prov'd before, 920 
It has its proper force in this deſign. 
Through all the limbs, increaſing ev'ry part: 
The parts of odours, ſounds, and heat will come: 
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Muſt force it on, for ſtill the ambient air 


And often, as our fick!y ſoldiers feel, 
The moiſt and ſubtle air creeps through their 
ſteel. ö 940 

Therefore tis certain, as I prov'd beſore, 
Na compound's perſect ſolid, free from pore. 

Belides t=— 
The parts that riſe ſrom things, not all alike, 
Nor equally agree to what they ſtrike; 
For, firſt, the beauteous ſun, with vig'rous ray, 
Melts ſnow, and ice, and wax, and hardens clay: 
Thus leather ſhrinks in fire; but gold and braſs 
Diſſolve; flames ſoften all the rigid mals : ' 
Thus water ſtrengthens ſteel, grown weak by heat, 
But gently ſoftens ſkins, and boiling meat: 950 
Leaves of wild olives yield a ſweet repaſt 
To goats; to man a rough and bitter taſte : 
Thus pigs fly ſweeteſt odours; thoſe that pleaſe 
And tickle man, offend and poiſon theſe; 
Yet they will roll in dung, in filth delight; 
Though ſqueamiſh man can ſcarce endure the 

ſight. 

Beſides : We muſt remember, 

Since things compos'd do num'rous pores com- 


priſe, [ fize : 
Thoſe muſt have diff'rent ſhape, and Gif *rent 
in animals, are various organs found, 960 


And each the proper obje &s gently wound; 

One taſte, another imell. another ſound. 

Some things through ſtones, or ſilver, gold, or 
braſs, 

Some move through wood alone, and others glaſs : 

And thoſe that paſs the ſame, not always flow 

With equal eaſe, and cut their paſſage through: 

And this depends on the varieties, 

And difference of pores in ſhape and ſize, ; 

Which things of diff 'rent texture Rill comprize. 

Theſe things thus prov'd, I now will ſing 

the cauſe, 970 | 

Explain the magnet, ſhow thee why it draws 

And brings rough iron to its fond embrace. 

Firſt, from the magnet num'rous parts ariſe 
And ſwiftly move; the ſtone gives vaſt ſupplies; 
Which, ſpringing ſtill in conſtant ſtreams, ditplace 
Tae neighb'ring air, and make an empty ſpace ; 
50 when the ſteel comes there, ſome parts begin 
To lcap. on through the void, and enter in. 

But ſince they're twin'd, the foremoſt parts muſt 
bring 

The latter on, and ſo move all the ring: 980 

For parts of ſteel are very ſtrictly join'd, 

Scarce any compounds are to cloſely twin'd. 

No wonder, then, that when the foremott trove, 

The other parts ſhould ſtir, and all ſhould mave; 

Which ſtill they do, they ſtill prefs farther on, 

Until they reach, and join the willing ſtone. 

The ſteel will move to ſeek the ſtone's em- 

brace, 


Or up, or down, or t'any other place, 


—— 


Endeavours, ſtill contends to drive it near: 
But then alone can move ir, when the ſpace. 


This fills the pores, and then with ſubtle gales 
Drives on the ſteel, as winds great ſhips, and ſails, 
Belides, all compounds hold ſome parts of air 
For ev'ry compound is by nature rare : 
This lurking air, no doubt, with nimble wing, 
And conſtanc turns, ſtill whirls and beats the ring : 
But, once determin'd forward, keeps the courſe 
lt firſt receiv'd, and that way bends its force. 
But more than this: coy ſteel will ſometimes 
move, 
And fly the ſtriving ſtone, and ceaſe to love. oog 
And thus fteel filings, I have often known, 
In little brazen pots held o'er the ſtone, 
Will ſtrive, and leap, as eager to be gone 
Becauſe the little brazen parts, that rear, ; 
Fill all the ſteel's ſmall pores, and ſettle there: 
And 1o the other riſing ſtreams, that come 
From nw gnets, find no way, no open room, 
And therefore ſtrike: thus, flying through the 
braſcs, 
They rudely beat, and drive away the maſs; 
Which otherwiſe they'd take to their embrace. 
Beſides, no wonder this alone ſhould ſeel 1020 
The loadſtone's power, and that move only ſtecl, 
For ſome their weight ſecures, as gold; and ſome 
Their pores: they give the ſtreams too large a 
room; | 
And ſo they find an eaſy paſſage through, - - 
And thus the ſubſtance ne er endures the blow: 
But ſteel, when brazen parts fill ev'ry pore, 
And ſettle there, when it can take no more, 
Is then prepar'd to take the ſubtile ſhove 
The loaditone's ſtreams can give, and fit to move, 
Nor is there friendſhip twixt theſe two 
alone ; 1030 
A thouſand things beſides, but one to one, | 
Agree: thus lime will faſten only tone : 
Thas glue, bard boards; and we may often view 
The ſolid table break before the glue: ; 
Thus pure and fountain ſtreams will mix with 
wine, | 
But oil and heavy pitch reſuſe to joia * 
The purple's blood gives wool fo deep a ſtain, 
That we can never waſh it out again; q 
No, pour on all the ſea, tis ll in vain. 
Solder ignobly weds the golden maſs 1040 
To filver; proper folder lead to braſs: : 
Bulides theſe mention'd, there's a thouſand more: 
But ſtay ; what need of ſuch a num'rous ſtore ? 
Why ſhould 1 watle my time, and trouble thee? 
Take all in ſhort: of chings, whoſe parts agree, 
Whoſe ſecde, oppos'd to pores, ſecurely lie, 
Ihe union there is ſtrong. and firm the tie: 
Others by rings and hooks are join'd in one: 


Which way ſoever hes the empty ſpace. 

Not that the heavy ſteel by nature flies, 999 | 

But blows without will force, and make it riſe. 
Beſides, the air before the ſteel is rare, 

And emptier than it was, and weaker far 

And therefore all the air that lies behind 

Grown ftrong, and gath'ring like a ſubtle wind, 
Izaxs, II. 


This way combine the loving ſteel and ſtone. 
Now next I'll ſing what cauſes plagues cre- 
ate, 1050 
What drives a peſtilence, ſwoln big with fate, 
To waſte, and lay a nation deſolate, 
I've prov'd, that num'rous vital parts do fill 


The air: ſo num'rous too are thoſe that kill. 
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Is free, and fit to take the coming maſs. 999 


1 
1 
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Theſe poiſons, whether from the threat'ning ſkies, 
Like clouds, they fall, or from the earth ariſe, 
When ſhe's grown putrid by the rains, or ſweats 
Such noxious vapours, preſs'd by ſcorching heats, 
Iufect the lower air, and hence proceed 

All raging plagues; theſe all diſcaſes breed. 100 


Or hazards, or endures a new diſeale, 
Becauſe the air or water diſagrees. 
How diff'ren: is the air of Britain's iſle, 
From that which plays upon the wand'ring Nile ? 
What diff*rent air does Pontus' ſnows embrace, 
From - nn fans the ſun-burnt Indian's 
ace?! 

And as mens ſhape or colour diſagrees, 
So ev'ry nation has its own diſeaſe : 
The lepers are to Egypt only known, 1070 
"Thoſe wretches drink of Nilus' ſtreams alone: 
Athens, the muſes' ſeat, and chief delight, 
Offends the feet; Achaia hurts the ſight ; 
And thus in ev'ry land a new diſeaſe, ? 


A traveller, in ev'ry place he ſees, 


New pains on all the other members ſeize, 

And dift'rent air is ſtil] the cauſe of theſe. 
Thus often when one country's air is blown 

Into another, and forſakes its own, 

It ſpoils the wholeſome air where'er it goes, 


And, like itſelf, makes all unfit for us. 1080 
Thence plagues ariſe; and theſe deſcend and 
ſs | 


Into our fountains, tender corn, and graſs, 
Or other food, or hang within the air, 
Held up by fatal wings, and threaten there : 
So, while we think we live, and draw our breath, 
. 'Thoſe parts mult enter in, and foll'wing death. 
Thus plagues do often ſeize the lab'ring ox, 
And raging rots deſtroy our tender flocks : 
And thus the thing's the ſame, if winds do bear 
From other countries an unuſual air, 1090 
And fit to raiſe a plague and fever here: 
Or if we travel all, and ſuck it there. 

A plague, thus rais'd, laid learned Athens 

waſte ; [ paſs' d, 

Throvgh ev'ry ſtreet, through all the town it 
Blaſting both man and beaſt with pois'nous wind: 
Death fled before, and ruin ſtalk'd behind. 
From Egypt's burning ſands the fever came, 
More hot than thole that rais'd the deadly flame: 
"The wind, that bore the fate, went ſlowly on, 
And, as it went, was heard to ſigh and groan. 
At laſt the raging plague did Athens ſeize, 1101 
The plague, and death attending the diſcaſe. 
Then men did die by-heaps, by heaps did fall, 
And the whole city made one funeral. 

Firſt, fierce unuſual heats did ſeize the head; 
The glowing eyes, with blood-ſhot beams, look'd 

red, 

Like blazing ſtars, approaching fate foreſhow'd : 
The mouth and jaws were fill'd with clotted 


blood; 
The throat with ulcers: the tongue could ſpeak 
no more, 1109 


But, overflow'd and drown'd in putrid gore, 
Grew uſeleſs, rough, and ſcarce could make a 
moan, 


Nay ſcarce enjoy d the wretched pow'r to groan 


Next through the jaws, the plague did reach 
the breaſt, 
And there the heart, the ſeat of liſe, poſſeſs'd : 
Then life began to fail: —_— ſtinks did 
come 
From ev'ry putrid breaſt, as from a tomb : 
A ſad preſage, that death prepar'd the room. 
The body weak, the mind did ſadly wait, 1113 
And fear'd, but could not fly, approaching fate : 
To theſe fierce pains were join'd continual care, 
And ſad complainings, groans, and deep deſpair, 
Tormenting, vexing ſobs, and deadly ſighs, 
Which rais'd convulſions, broke the vital ties 
Of mind and limbs, and fo the patient dies. 
Yet touch the limbs, the warmth appear'd net 
great, 
It ſeem'd but little more than nat'ral heat ; 
The body, red with ulcers, ſwoln with pains, 
As when the ſacred fire ſpreads o'er the veins. 
But all within was fire; fierce flames did burn, 
No clothes could be endur'd, no garments worn; 
But all, as if the plague that fir'd their blood, 
Deſtroy'd all virtue, modeſty, and good, 1191 
Lay naked, wiſhing till for cooling air, | 
Or ran to ſprings, and hop'd to find it there: 
And ſome leapt into wells; in vain the heat, 
Or ſtill increas'd, or ſtill remain'd as great. 
In vain they drank; for when the water came 


| To th' burning breaſt, it hifs'd before the flame; 


And through each mouth did ftreams of vapour 
3 11 
Like clouds, and darken'd all the amblent Min 
The pains continu'd, and the body dead, 
And ſenſcleſs all, before the foul was fled : 
Phyſicians came, and ſaw, and ſhook their 1 
No lleep, the pain'd and weary'd man's delight: 
Their fiery eyes, like ſtars, wak'd all the night. 
Beſides, a thouſand ſymptoms more did wait, 
And told ſad news of coming haſty fate : 
Diſtracted mind, and ſad and furious eyes; 
Short breath, or conſtant, deep, and hollow ſighs, 
And buzzing ears; and much, and frothy ſweat, 
Spread o'er the neck; and ſpittle, thin with 
heat, 1151 
But ſalt and yellow; and the jaws, being rough, 
Could hardly be thrown up with violent cough: 
The nerves contracted, ſtrength in hands did fail, 
And cold crept from the feet, and ſpread o'er all: 
And when death came at laſt, it chang'd the noſe, 
And made it ſharp, and preſs'd the noſtrils cloſe; 
Hollow'd the temples, forc'd the eye-balls in, 
And chill'd and harden'd all, and ſtretch'd the 
ſkin. 1159 
They lay not long, but ſoon did life reſign: 
The warning was but ſhort, eight days or nine. 
If any liv'd, and ſcap'd the fatal day, 
And if their looſeneſs purg'd the plague away 
Or ulcers drain'd; yet they would ſoon decay : 
Their weakneſs kill'd them; or their poiſon'd 
blood, [flow'd. 
And ſtrength, with horrid pains, through noſtrils 
But thoſe that felt no flux, the ſtrong diſeaſe 
Lid oft deſcend, and wretched members ſeize : 
And there it rag'd with cruel pains and ſmart; 
Too weak to kill the whole, it took a part: 1179 


OF THE NATURE OF THINGS. 
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Ach Some loſt their eyes, and ſome prolong'd their | Thoſe whom their friends“ complaints, and pi- 
breath, teous cries, 
By loſs of hands : ſo ſtrong the fear of death ! Did force to come, and ſee their miſeries, 
d The minds of ſome did dull oblivion blot ; Receiv'd th' infectious and the fatal breath: 
And they their actions and themſelves forgot. An inn'cent murd' rer he that gave the death. 
And though the ſcatter'd bodies naked lay, This kind of death was beſt; ſo men did chooſe 
Yet beaſts refus'd ; the birds fled all away, [ (4 wretched choice!) this way their life to 
115 And us'd their wings to ſhun their eaſly prey: loſe: 1220 
e: They fled the ſtench: whom tyrant hunger Some rais'd their friends a pile: that office done, 
e, preſs'd, | Return'd, and yriev'd, and then prepar'd their 
mm And forc'd to taſte, he prov'd a wretched gueſt; A treble miſchief this, and no relief : (on: 
The price was life: It was a coſtly feaſt! 1180. Not one but ſuffer'd death, diſeaſe, or grief. 
Fe## birds appear d; no wing could ſerve for The ſhepherd, midſt his flocks, reſign'd his 
flight: [night : breath : | (death 2 
not The beaſts ſcarce dar'd to truſt themſelves to Th infected ploughman burnt, and ſtarv'd to 
The plague walk'd through the woods: in ev'ry | By plague and famine both the deed was done: 
den (men. The ploughman was too ſtrong to yield to one: 
They lay, and ſigh'd, and groan'd, and dy'd, like | Here dying parents on their children cat, 
The faithful dogs did lie in ev'ry ſtreet, There children on their parents breath'd their 
n, And dy'd at their departing maſters' feet. laſt: | 1230 
rn; Diſorder'd funerals were hurry'd on; | Ti infected ploughman from the country came, 
| No decent mourners, nor a friendly groan : 5 They came, and brought with them additioual 
132 Neglecting others' fates, all wept their own, | flame : | 
No common remedy did health impart 1190 Men flock'd from ev'ry part, all places fill'd : 
To all: phyſic was grown a private art: Where crowds were great, by heaps the ſickneſs 
For that which gaye to one freſh vigour, eaſe, kill'd : f 
And health, and ſtrength, and conquer'd the diſ- | Some in the ſtreets, ſome near the fountains lay, 
e eaſe; Which quench'd their flame, but waſh'd their 
ne; Ev'n the ſame thing, with equal art apply'd, ſoul away; | 
ours Another took, and by the phyſic dy'd. And ſome in public, half alive, half dead, 
[139 All the infected lay in deep deſpair, With filthy cov'rings o'er their members ſpread, 
8. Expe cting coming death with conſtant fear; Did lie and rot; the ſkin, the poor remains 
Pale ghoſts did walk before their eyes, and fright: | Of all the fleſh, the ſtarting bones contains, to 
| No dawning hopes broke through their diſmal | All cover'd o'er with ulcers, vext with pains. 
d. night, 1199 | Death now had fill'd the temples of the gods: 
ht: No thoughts of help: this was a grievous ill, The prieſts themſelves, not beaſts, are th' altar's 
it, This ſharpen'd the plague's rage; theſe fears did loads : . 
zit, kill. bi Now no religion, now no gods were fear d; 
Beſides, the fierce inſection, quickly ſpread, Greater than all the preſent plague appear'd : 
| When one poor wretch was fall'n, to others fled : | All laws of burial loſt, and all confus'd: 
bs, One kill'd, the murderer did caſt his eye No ſolemn fires, no decent order ud; 
cat, Around, and, if he ſaw a witnels by, { But, as the ſtate of things would then permit, 
with Seiz'd him, for fear of a diſcovery. Men burn'd their friends, nor look'd on juſt and 
1151 Thoſe wretches too, that greedy to live on, ſit : | "A 
gh, Or fled, or left infected friends alone, | And want and poverty did oft engage 1250 
gh: Strait felt their puniſhment, and quickly found A thouſand aQs of violence and rage; 
fail, No flight could ſave, no place ſecure from | Some, O impcrious want! a carcaſe ſpoil, 
r all: wound: 1210 | And burn their friend upon another's pile; 
nole, W A ſtrong infection all their walk attends; And then would ſtrive, and fight, and {till defend, 
loſe; W They fall as much neglected as their friends: And often rather die, than leave their friend ; 
, Like rotten ſheep, they die in wretched ſtate; The other loſt his pule by pious theft; 
d the W And none to pity, or to mourn their fate. A poor poſſeſſion ! all that fate had left. 
1159 | 
5 | 
ne. * 
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fon'd NOTES ON BOOK VI. 
ow'd. : 
oftris Locaerius, who, thronghout his whole poem, learning, religion, the tillage of the earth, the 


uſe of corn, laws, and civil ſocieties, are believed 
to have taken riſe there, and to have been from 
thence diſtributed amongſt all the nations of the 
earth: [Cicero Orat. pro Flacco. Ab Athenis 

5 x Rrij 


is profuſely laviſh in praiſe of Epicurus, begins 
e: this ſixth and laſt book with the praiſes of 
rt; Athens; which city, he declares, men ought to 
1176 Þ honour and revere, not only becauſe humanity, 
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enim humanitas, doQrina, religio, fruges, jura, 
leges orta, atque in onines terras diſtributa pu- 
tantur: ] but chiefly, becauſe it was the place 
that gave birth to Epicurus, who, when he ob- 
ſerved men flowing in abundance of all things 
neceflary to lead a happy and quiet life, and that 
nevertheleſs they waſted their days in cares, and 
ſorrows, and anxieties, apphed himſelf to inquire 
into the origin of this great evil; and at length 
diſcovered, that the veſſel itſelf, that is, the mind 
of man, was the cauſe of this calamity : for, as 
wharever things we put into a ſtinking veſſel are 
ſoon corrupted and tainted wirh the ſame offen- 
ſive od-ur; in like manner, if the mind of man 
be inſincere, and not ſound, he will never be able 
ſo to govern himtelt, as may be moſt conducive 
to hie own felicity ; In the firſt place, therefore, 
he ſays, that Epicurus was the man who firſt 

urged and cleanied the minds of thoſe whom he 
inſtructed in wiſcom ; to whole affections he put 
ſtops and bounds of rettraint; from whoſe minds 
he expelled terror; to whom he revealed the 
chief good, and ſhowed the caly and direct road 
that lrads to the attainment of it; to whom he 
taught the means to obviate all evils; and, laſtly, 
whom he proved to be tormeated with vain 
anxieties, and to tremble, and be diſquieted with 
© cauſelels and empty ears. 
oet ſays in the firſt thirty-ſeven verſes of this 
ook. 


Ver. 1. Athens.) The moſt famous and ancient 


city of Greece, ſituate on the ſea coaſt of Attica, 
and built by Cecrops, A. M 2407. and from 
him called Cecropia : As to its name, Athens, 
the fables ſay, that a conteſt ariſing between 
Neptune and Minerva, which of them ſhould 
give the name to that city, the gods, to compole 
the difference, were pleaſed to decree, that the 
city ſhould be called by che name of enther of 
them, Who ſhould confer the greateſt bencfit on 
mankind. The gods were aſſembled in judg— 
ment, and Neptune darted his trident againi: the 
earth, which opening was delivered of a horle, 
a warlike animal: Minerva ſtruck her fpear into 
the ground, and up ſtar's an olive-tree, the em- 
blem of peace. The gods decided it in favour of 
Minerva, who named the city Athenæ. from her 
ow rn name, *A&;v;, for fo the Grecks called her. 

Juſtin. lib. ii. Cicero pro Flacc. Diodorus Si- 
cul. lib. xiii. Plin. lib. vii, cap. 56. fay, that the 
Athenians were the firlt who taught men, that 
fed before upon acorns, to plough the earth, and 
to ſow corn; and that they were the firſt like- 
wiſe who made laws, and compelled men to quit 
their ſavage way of life, and to enter into civil 
ſocieties. 

Ver. 6. Epicurus.] Of whom, B. I. v. 88. and 
the beginning of B. III. 

Ver. 9. [his and the following verſe are tran- 
ſcribed out of Cowley's Ode on the Death of 
Mrs. Phillips. A pyramid is a figure broad at 
bottom, and ſmaller and ſharper by degrees up- 
wards, till it end in a point like our {pire-ſtee- 
ples. It is ſo called from ar, fire, becauſe flame 
-aſcends in that figure, | 


And this is what the | 


k 


CREFCH'S LUCRETIUS, 
Ver. 17. This and the following verſe run thus 


in the original: 


Intellexit ibi vitium vas efficere ipſum, 
Omniaque illius vitio corrumpier intys. 


Where by wes, the veſſel, the poet means the 
mind of man: for, in like manner as a veſſel, 
when it is once imbued with an unſavoury odour, 
corrupts all the liquors it receives: ſo men too, 
ſays the poet, becauſe they have admitted into 
their minds the fear of the gods, and the dread 
of puniſhments after death, do therefore lead 
their lives in tormenting inquietudes, while 
anxious cares fluctuate in their uneaſy breaſts; 
from which cares and terrors they might deliver 
their minds, if they would once conſider and be. 
lieve that the gods are not the authors of things, 
and that death to them is nothing: an impious 
aſſertion, but the main driſt of our poet. 


Ver. 19. Dryden from Juvenal, Sat. 10. 


Such is the gloomy ſtate of mortals here, 

We know not what to wiſh, nor what to fear; 

Ev'n he who graſp'd the world's exhauſted ſtore, 

Yet never had enough, but wiſh'd for more, 

Rais'd a top-heavy tow'r, of monſtrous height, 

Which, mould'ring, cruſh'd him underneath the 
weight. + 


Ver. 25, Lucretins here alludes to the fable of 
the Danaides. or daughters of Danaus; of whom 
book iii. ver, 1005, The alluſion is clear in the 
original, though obſcure in this tranſlation. 

Ver, 26. For Epicurus would have had men 
ſet bounds to their deſires, and content themſelves 
with what the neceſſities of nature required: for 
he ſaid, that the things, that are neither neceſſary 
nor natural, are infinite in number, and fit only 
for fools. 

He delivered the minds of men from fear, by 
proving the ſoul to be mortal, by taking away all 
belief of Providence, and overthrowing all religion: 
for he taught that the gods need not be feared be- 
cauſe they cannot be angry ; and that no ſenſe re- 
mains after death. An opinion no leſs weak than 
impious. 

Ver. 29. Epicurus held that all the ills, to 
which mortality is ſubj<&, happen from chance, 
or are the effects of nature: and that all the ca- 
lamities that attend us, of what kind ſoever 
they be, muſt he aſcribed to one of thoſe two 
cauſes: all is chance or nature: there is no third 


to fly to: for the god of Epicurus, as Tertullian 


more than once oblerves, * pene nemo eſt,” is 
next to nobody, 

Ver. 32. You will find theſe fix verſes in the 
ſecond book, ver. 58. See there the note upon 
them. 

Ver. 38. Hitherto has been only the praiſe of 
Epicurus and of Athens, Now follows in 58 verſes, 
an explication of the argument of this book, He 
ſays, that having in the preceding book treated of 
the beginning of all things, and of the celeſtial 
motions, he will now diſpute of meteors, and of 
the other wondrous eſſccts of nature, which men 
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NOTES ON BOOK VT, 


who are ignorant of the cauſes of them, aſcribe to 


the gods: whence proceed, religion, the vain ' 


dread of powers above, groundleſs fears, idle ap- 
prchenſions, tormenting anxieties, &c, Theſe are 
the ruin of true piety,jand the reaſon that vain ſu- 
perſtition reigns in the minds of deluded and miſ- 
taken man., 

Ver. 42. Here our tranſlator has wholly omit- 
ted the three following verſes of his author ; 


Quandoquidem ſemel inſignem conſcendere cur- 
rum : 

Vincendi ſpes hortata eſt, atque obvia curſu 

Quz fuerant ſunt placato converſa furore. 


And indeed Lambinus utterly rejects them: and 
the other interpreters read them ſo varicuſly, and 
give them ſuch different explications, as evidently 
ſhows, that, upon the whole matter, they knew 
not well what to make of them: and for theſe 
reaſons I reſolved not to add them in the text of 
this tranſlation, ; 

Ver. 43. He means the meteors, thunder, 
lightning, ſtorms, whirlwinds, rain, ſnow, hail, 
&c. 

Ver. 47. This ſimilitude, though it be not in 
the original, is {6 pertinently applied in this 
place, that Lucretius himſelf, were he living, 
would judge it worthy of him, | 

Ver. 48. This and the two following verſes 
are in book i. ver. 185. and they ſhould be re- 


peated again below after ver. 91. of this tranfla- 


tion, for Lucretias does ſo in the original, but 
Creech has nevertheleſs omitted them in that 
place, 

Ver. 51. This, and the ten verſes that follow 
it, are likewiſe repeated from book v. ver. 87. 

Ver. 57. Severe and cruel gods; whom ſuch 
wretches as are ignorant of the cauſes of "things, 
fear aud adore, as if they were the authors of 
them. Sce Book v. ver. 94. 


Ver. Co. This and the two next verſes are in 


book i. ver. 99. as well as book v. ver. 96. 
Ver. 71. Horace in like manner: 


Namque Deos didici ſecurum agere zvum» 
Nec fi quid miri faciat Natura, Deos id 8 
Triſtes ex alto cœli demittere tecto. 


Ver. 78. Epicurus fooliſhly believed, that a 
god, who foreſces all, protects all, and provides 
for all, muſt be indeed, a terrible and dreadful 
god: inſomuch, that the image of ſuch a god can 
never enter into the mind of man, but anziety, 
fear, and terror will be the immediate eſſect. 

Ver. Sa. It is next to incredible to believe, to 
how great a degree wilful ignorance end dulneſs 
prevailed among the ancients. and that too, even 
in the midſt of Athens, the chief ſeat of learning. 
Plutarch, in the Life of Nicias, tells us ; that they 
could not diſcover the reaton of the eclipſes of the 
moon, but thought it a portent that foreboded 
ſome great diſaſter. For, ſays he, Anaxagoras, 
who firſt treated of the celeſtial phen:menons, 
durſt not diſcourſe of them in public but only in 
private, and with ſome particular friends: for 
neither natural philoſophers, nor theſe they cal- 
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led Mirwwgrkoyvs, i. e. ſuch 2s argued concerning 
meteore; were ſuffered among them: they being 
looked on as men, who endeavoured to limit the 
Divine Power, and to derogate from it, by af- 
cribing all things to natural cauſes : for which 
reaſon Protagoras was baniſhed, and Anaxagoras 
thrown into priſon : but Pericles with much ado, 
procured him to be ſet at liberty : Socrates was 
taken off, merely for the name of a philoſopher : 
for he was averſe to ſtudies of that nature, At 
length, the authority of Plato, as well by reaſon 
of the probity of his life, as for that he ſubjected 
natural effects, to more potent and divine cauſes, 


wiped off the ſcandal from thoſe ſtudies, and 


opened a way to the doctrine of the mathematics, 
Thus Plutarch ; who, in the life of Pericles, far- 
ther teaches us, what great advantages that Atheo 
nian general gained by his acquaintance with 
Anaxagoras : for he there informs us, that he de- 
livered his mind from all ſuperſtition, which 
ſtrikes a terror into thoſe, who are ignorant of 
the cauſes of the celeſtial meteors; and tremble 
at the things above, which conſternation, adds the 
ſame author, the knowledge of natural cauſes 
takes away; and, inſtezd of that frightful and 
diſquieting ſuperſtition, inſpires a ſecure and quief, 
religion, together with-good hope. Thus we fee 
to what tend the endeavours of Lucretius, in the 
following diſputation, and how much they ought 
to be eſteemed. 

Ver. 89. This relates to the diſcipline of the 
Thuſcans : of which Cicero in the ſecond book 
de Divinat. “ Calumin ſex decim partes diviſe- 
runt Etruſci: facile id quidem fuit, quatuor, quas 
nos habemus, dupticare : poſt idem iterum facere, 
ut ex eo dicerent, fulmen qui ex parte veniſſet.“ 
The Thuſcans divided the heaven into fixteen 
parts: it was indeed eaſy ſor them to do fo, by 
doubling the four we have, and then doing the 
ſame again: that they might know by that means, 
from what part comes the lightning : but the ſame 
quarters were ſometimes reckoned lucky, ſome» 
times unlucky, lucky as in this of Virgil: 


— Subitoque fragore 
Intonuit lævum. ED. ii. ver. 692, 


Unlucky, as in this of the ſame poet, 


Szpe malum hoc nobis, fi mens non læ va fuiſſet, 

De cæœlo tactas memini prædicere quereus: 

Szpe ſiniſtra cava prædixit ab ilice cornix. 
Ecleg. 1. 


Thus the left fide was ambigucuſly taken by the 
Romans: often as a good omen, often as a bad: 
and the right, in like manner, was ſometimes a 
locky omen, ſometimes unlucky. But whence 
came the {ame part to have ſo different, nay con- 
trary a power? Was it becauſe, in the interpre- 
tation of their auſpices, they ſometimes had re- 
gard to the place and ſite of the gods, by whom 
thole bodings were given them, and ſometimes to 
that of the augurs, who afted thoſe tokens of 
the g«ds? for the right of the giver is the left 
of the aſker or receiver: ſome favour this opi- 
nion, and ground their belief on the teſlimony of 
R r iz 
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Plutarch lib. de Quæſtionibus Romanis : but Ci- 


and ;the ſun; or to the leſt towards the duſky 


cero ſuggeſts another reaſon, for lib. ii. de Divin. weſt : 


ke ſays, that the Greeks and Barbarians take the 
omens from the right to be beſt, as the Romans 
do thoſe from the left. Hence the Romans may, 
in the affair of divination, be ſaid to ſpeak often 


after their own manner, often after that of the 


Greeks. Howe ver, it is certain, that amongſt the 
Romans, in “ auſpiciis, quæ ſiniſtra ſunt, bene 
eveatura putantur;” the aulpices on the left were 
thought to forebode good ſucceſs : as Alexander 
ab Alexandro in his Gen. dier. lib. v. cap. x3. & 
Tiraquel. on that place prove at large ; without 
omitting the reaſon of it : for they acquaint us, 
that in taking their « Auſpicia ex cœlo, their 
auſpices or omens from heaven, which was the 
chief kind of all; and on which they moſt depend- 
ed; the thunder or lightning that came from 
heaven, was ſuppoſed to come from the right hand 
of God, when it was on the left of the auſpex, or 
ſooth-ſayer: as, on the coutrary, when it happen- 
ed on his right ſide, they believed it to come 
from the left hand of God; becauſe, they always 
took it for granted, that his face was turned to- 
wards the auſpex. Thus too Donatus, on the 
© intonuit læ vum,“ of Virgil, which I cited be- 
fore, ſays, * Quoddixit læ vum, debet proſperum in- 
telligi : cujus ratio hc eſt ; læva in aliis contraria 
ſignificant in ſacris autem ſignis idcirco proſpera 
. accipiuntur quæ læva ſunt, quia ſacrificantis, vel 
precantis latus læ vum dexterum eſt ejus, qui poſ- 
tulata largitur: So likewiſe in the omens taken 
| from the voices of birds, the rule was, that thoſe 
on the left were always lucky; © ſemper cantus 
Oſcinis, quum ſiniſter eſt, ſecundiſſimus fuit, ſays 
Alexander ab Alex.in the place above cited : in- 
deed he makes ſome exceptions to this doctrine, 
but delivers it in general to be true. And here 
we may obſerve by the way, that of the birds, 
from which the ancients took their augurics, 
ſome were called Oſcines, and from the voices 
of theſe they drew their divinations; and others 
Præpetes, from the manner of whoſe flight, they 
took their omens : crows, ſwallows, kites, owls, and 
ſuch like birds, were counted inauſpicious; and 
others, as vultures, cagles, ſwans, &c. in ſome 
caſes portended good luck, in others bad ; but 
even this depended tos on which ſide the bird 
was; and ſome birds were held to be lucky on 
one ſide, and unlucky on the other. A raven 
was lucky on the left, a crow on the right: 
« Cornix a ſiniſtrã, corvus a dextri, ratum facit, 
ſays Cicero, de Divin. lib. i. But which augu- 
ries did the ancient Greeks and Latins take to be 
left, which right ? for both of them, though they 
ſpoke differently, yet meant the ſame thing : that 
is to ſay, the oriental omens, or thoſe that came 
from the eaſt, did to both of them ſeem ta be the 
beſt, for this reaſon, becauſe the beginning of light 
and motion is from that part of the heavens : and 
yet what the Greeks called right omens, the Ro- 
mans called left. Concerning the Greeks it is 
maniſeſt from Homer, Iliad. xii. ver. 239. where 
Hector ſays, that he values not the augural birds, 
whether they go to the right towards the Aurora 
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As to the Romans, it is evident from Varro, who, 
Epiſt. Qnæſt. lib. v. ſays, *® A deorum ſede cum 
in meridiem ſpectes, ad ſiniſtram ſunt partes mun- 
di exorientes, ad dexteram occidentes : factum ar. 
birror, ut ſiniſtra meliora auſpicia, quam dextera, 
eſſe exiſtimentur.”” Feſtus Pompeius quotes this 
paſſage, and mentions others of the ancients of the 
tame opinion: which Pliny, lib. ii. cap. 54. con- 
firms in theſe words: © Lzxva, proſpera exiſti- 
mantur, quoniam J@va parte mundi ortus eſt.“ 
Now the reaſon of the diflerent appellation is, be- 
cauſe, in taking their auguries, the Greeks turned 
themſelves towards the north, the Romans to- 
wards the ſouth. But to inquire why they did ſo, 
would engage me into too long a digreſſion. 

Ver. 90. See below, ver. 379. 

Ver. 92. The poet invokes his muſe in theſe 
four verles, of which, our tranſlator, not having 
fully rendered them, obliges me to give the ori- 
ginal, | 


Tu mihi ſuprem:e praſcripta ad candida calcis 
Currenti ſpatium przmonſtra, callida Muſa, 
Calliope, requies hominum, divimque voluptas ; 
Te duce ut inſigui capiam cum laude coronam, 


Whence we ſee, that, notwithſtanding what ſome 
imagine, that Lucretius never finiſhed his poem, 
or at leaſt writ more bocks that are loſt, he never 
propoſed to himſelf to write above ſix ; and that 
he is now haſtening * ad præſcripta candida ſu- 
premæ calcis:“ which Seneca helps us to explain: 
for that author, Epiſt. 19. teaches, That what in 
the Circus was in his days called Meta, the goal, 
the ancients called Calx, becauſe the end ot the 
courſe was often marked with chalk, Calliope 
was one of the muſes, fo called from as, beau- 
ty, and , dre, a voice: ſhe was mother of Or. 
pheus, and preſident of heroic verſe. See book i. 
ver. 932. 

Ver. 93. This verſe our tranſlator ſeems to 
have been fond of : for he repeats it from book i, 
ver. 9 0. where it is placed with as little autho- 
rity trom Lucretius, as it is here. 

Ver. 96. Lucretius begins his diſputation of 
mereors; and firſt of thunders : the various mo- 
tions and differences of which he explains ſeveral 
ways: and |, in theſe thirteen verſes, teaches, that 
the noiſe of thunder is made by the colliſion of 
clouds, that are driven and daſhed againſt one 
another by adverſe winds. And if it be objected, 
that clouds are rare and thin bodies, and there- 
fore very improper and unlikely to make fo great 
a noiſe, the anſwer is, that the clouds do not equal 
ſtones and wood in denſity; nor on the other 


hand, are ſo rare as miſt, or ſmoke : for then in- 


deed they would vaniſh away : but they are how- 
ever of a middle nature between both, and denſe 
enough to contain hail and ſnow. 

Diogenes Lacrtius ſays, this was the opinion oj 
Epicurus and Anaxagoras, and we read ig Ste: 
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us, that Democritus and the Stoics too were of 

e ſame belief: nor does Seneca oppoſe it, cap. 
39. Nat. Quæſt. where he ſays, * Quid enim 
non quemadmodum illiſæ manus plautum edunt 
ſic illiſarum inter ſe nubium ſonus poteſt eſſe mag- 
nus quia magna concurrunt ?” Since even the 
hands clapped together make a noiſe, why ſhould 
not the noiſe of clouds daſhing againſt one ano- 
ther be great, ſceing they are great bodies that 
meet, and ſtrike one another ? And to one that 
objeted, * nubes impingi montibus nec ſonum 
fiere,”” that clouds ſtrike againſt mountains, but 
make no noiſe, he anſwers : Non quomodocuu- 
que nubes illiſæ ſunt, ſonant, ſed ſi apte ſunt 
compoſitæ ad ſonum edendum. Adverſæ inter 
ſe manus colliſe non plaudunt: ſed palſa cum 
palma collata plauſum facit,“ the clouds do not 
make a ſound in what manner ſoever, they are 
daſhed againſt one another, but only when they 
are compoled in a due manner to make a noiſe ; 
The backs of our hands ſtruck one again!'t ano. 
ther, do not make that ſound of applauſe, as when 
we clap one palm againſt the other. This was 
the opinion of many of the ancients, and, if we 
will give credit to ſome of our philotophers at this 
day, it is next to truth, X 

Ver. 98. For the Epicureans denied that it ever 
thunders, when the ſky is clear; ahd therefore 
Horace when he was about to leave that fouliſh 
wiſdom, as he calls it, ſays, 


Namque dieſpiter 
Igne corutco nubila dividens, 
Plerumque, per purum tonantes 
Egit equos, volucremque currum. 


Ver. 109. In theſe ſix verſes, he explains, by a 
comparilon, the noiſe that clouds make when they 
are daſhed by winds againſt one another, and art 
the ſame time brings a ſecond explication of thun- 
der. For one ſingle cloud driven by the wind, is 
ſometimes rent aſunder by the violence of the 
blaſt ; nor ſhall we condemn this interpretation, 
if we compare the noiſe that a cloud ſo torn makes, 
with the ruffling of curtains that are hung up in 
a large theatre ; with that of paper when you tear 
it haſtily, or of clothes hung abroad, and ruffled 
by the wind. 

Nardius obſerves, that what Lucretius in this 
place advances, that the noiſe of thunder may be 
made by the mutual confrication of clouds, that 
juſtle againſt one another; like the noiſe made by 
fails or curtains ruffling in the wind, and the like, 


is altogether improbable, but agrees but ill with 


his own doctrine. For having, ver. 102. aſſigned 
a middle conſiſtency to the clouds, he baniſhes 
from them that dryneſs and ſolidity, which of ne- 
cefliry all ſuch bodies muſt have, as, by their colli- 
ſion excite a ſound, that can be perceived from 
far. Beſides, that fort of noiſe, which is made in 
the clonds, is not like the mutual arietation of ſo- 
lid bodies. For then one only noiſe anſwers to 
one only blow; but the roar ot thunder laſts, and 
is repeated, Nay, ſometimes the cloud grumbles 
for a conſiderable ſpace of time; and ſince the 


poet vretends, that this is doug by contrary wands | 


that violently drive the clouds againſt one ano 
ther; we add, that when two oppoſite winds, ſup · 
poſe the north and the ſourh, contend with each 
other, no thunder, but roaring blaſts only are then 
heard. And this laſt obſervation is ſtrong againſt 
Lucretius; for it never thunders except when the 
clouds move flowly, at leaſt not when the rack 
drives with violence; and, which is chiefly to be 
conſidered, the clouds grumble,. and burſt out in 
thunder, when they are not agitated by winds. © 
The Roman theatres were uncovered at top; 
and to keep off the ſun or rain from the ſpecta- 
tors,” curtains were ſpread over them, as appears 
by what Lucretius hamfc!f ſays, book iy. ver. 75. 
Propertius too mentions theſe curtains, lib ii. 
Eleg. | | 


Nec ſinuoſa cavo pendebant vela theatro. 


Quintus Catulus was the firſt who introduced 
the ule of them, when he dedicated the capitol ; 
and Lentulus Spinter firſt brought, up the uſe of 
ſilken curtains, in the Apollinarian games. This 
we have from Pliny, lib. xxiii. in theſe words: 
« Vela in theatris tantum umbram ſecere, quod 
primus omnium invenit Q. Catulus, cum capito- 
lium dedicaret. Carbaſina deinde vela primus in 
theatrum duxiſſe fertur Lentulus Spinter, Apolli- 
naribus Ludis.“ _ Of: theſe curtains ſee more, 
book iv. ver. 75. 

Ver. 115. In theſe fix verſes, he gives us a third 
explication of the noiſe of thunder. Sometimes 
the noiſe of thunder is like a craſhing, or creaking 
ſound ; and this happens when the clouds do not 
meet ſull; but as we call it, but only rudely juſ- 
tle and ſhock the ſides of one another in an ob- 
lique manner. From whence proceeds that elan- 
gour, which Lucretius calls“ aridus ſonus, a dry 
ſound ;; and our tranſlator, ver. 118, a harſh mur - 
mur. Thus Milton: + 00 


— The clouds, | 
Juſtling, or puſh'd by winds, rude in their ſhock, 
Cine the ſlant lightning, &c. 

Ver. 119. Dryden in Treilus et Creſſida, de- 
ſcribes this ſort of thunder. clap. 


It comes like thunder, grumbling in a cloud 
Before the dreadful break, &c. 


Ver. 121. Theſe eight verſes contain the fourth 


explicativn, Wind, lays he, pent up in a cloud, 


rages to get free. Thence procceds a grumbling 
noiſe, till the wind having burſt its paſſage, makes 
a dreadful roar. Pliny, lib ii. cap. 43. favours 
this opinion, and ſays, * Poſſe ſpiritum nube cohi- 
bitum tonare, natura {irangulante ſonum dum rix- 
etur, edito fragore cum erumpat, ut in membra- 
va ſpiritu intenta.”” That wind, whiie it conti- 
nues ſhut up in a cloud, may thunder, becaule fo 
long as nature chokes the found, it makes a grum- 
bling noiſe, but when the wind frees its paſſage, 
and breaks out, it gives a horrid clap; as when 
we break a bladder, blown hard with wind. If 

you are diſpoſed to laugh, fee Ariſtophanes in Nu- 
bibus, Act. 1. dcen. 4. Moreover, this was like- 
wife the opinion of Strato, and Diogenes, hut 
chicfly of Leucippus, Empedocles, and Ariſtotle, 
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who allow nothing but this to be the cauſe of 
thunder. Moreover, this ſort of thunder which 
Lucretius explains by the burſting of a blown 
bladder, may yet better be explained by the re. 
port of our Cannon, elegantly deſcribed by Ponta- 
nus in Meteor. in theſe verſes, 


Ut cum armata manus tormento excluſit aheno 
Fumaptem pilam, verſatque volubile ſaxum, 
Ineluſi erumpunt ignes vigrantibus auris; 
Fit tremor, orrendumque ſonat ; ; tum plurimus 
arte 
Sternit iter fragor, et gemitu ſaxa icta reſultant; 
Vis jectæque ruunt proſtratis menibus arces. 


And by Milton in Paradiſe Loſt, book vi. 


Immediate in a flame, 
But ſoon obſcur d with ſmoke, all heaven appear'd, 
From theſe deep-throated engines belch'd, whoſe 
' roar * 
Embowel'd with ontragcous noiſe the air, 
And all her entrails tore, diſgorging ſoul 
Their deviliſh glut, chain'd thunderbolts and kail 
Ol iron globes, &c. 


Now, though theſe implements of milchief were 
; Wholely unknown to the ancients; yet Epicuru- 
in Lacrtius, lib. x. uſes al moll the ſame compari- 
| Jon, and ſays, that thunder may be made by wind 
ſhut up in hollow clouds, even in like manner as 
our veſſels burſt with noiſe, when they are heated 
by included fire. Moreover, Anaximander and 


. Metrederus ſcem to have been of the ſame opi- | 


nion. For they held thunder to be a wind con- 


cloud; and which, breaking out with violence, 
makes the noiſe we call thunder; and that the 
lightning is cauſed by the breaking of the cloud. 

In like manner, added Anaximencs, v ho ſubfcrib- 
ed to this belief, as the ſea, when daſhed and bro- 
ken with oars, ſparkles and ſhines, , 

Ver. 129. lu theſe fix verſes is contained ex- 
plication fifth. We ſee, ſays the poet, ſome clouds, 
whoſe branchy edges reſemble the bouphs of trees, 
growing out on all ſides from the body; and il 
winds get in among them, why ſhovid they not 
cauſe thunder? For when a rough blaſt at wind 
blows through a thick foreſt, the ſhaker, branches 
claſh againſt one another, and make a rattling 
noiſe. 

Ver. 135. In theſe ſix verſes, he gives explica- 
tion ſixth. The clouds, ſiys the poet, may Iike- 
wiſe be broken to pieces by rhe winds, when they 
beat hard upon them; and none can doubt but 
that winds can ſhatter the clouds, ſince we often 
ee that they tear up the ſtouteſt trees, and toſs 
their broad roots into the air, 

Ver. 141. Explicatien ſeventh, in theſe four ver- 
ſes. If you like not theſe reaſons, imagine the 
air to be an immenſe ſea. and the clouds its waves. 
Let them daſh againit one another ; and they rozr 
no leſs than the vexed billows of a boiſterous o- 
ecan, when they inſult the ſhores that bound 
them. ; 

Ver. 145. Some philoſophers taught, that thun- 
der was cauſed by the falling of ſtars into a wet 


ceived, and encloſed within the bowels of a thick 
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cloud, and their ſtrugglirg with the moiſture, 
Now Lucretius for the cighth cauſe of thunder, in 
the room cf their ſtars, ſubſtitutes the flame d 
lightning, which, falling from a dry cloud into 
a wet, hiſſes like red hot i iron, when plunged into 
the ſmithy. This was particularly che opinion of 
Anaxagoras. 

Ver. 149. Explication ninth. That he may he 
ſure to omit none of the cauſes of thunder ; he 
now, in thoſe fix verſes, ſets the very cleuds on 
fire; and pretends, that as laurels and other things 
crackle in the flames, clouds may do ſo too. 

Ver. 152. Pliny, lib. xv. cap. ult. ſays that Ca- 
to diſtinguiſhed between two ſorts of laurel; the 
Delphic, and the Cyprian; this laſt has a ſhore 
blackiſh leaf, turning up at the edges and indent- 
ed. The other, a very large leaf, and bears very 
large berries, that turn from green to ted; with 
this the victors at Delphi, and thoſe that triumph- 
ed at Rome, were wont to be crowned. Form. 
peius Lernæus added a third ſort of laurel, which 
he called © muftas, quod muſtaceis lubſiceretur.“ 
Lucretius here calls it © Delphica laurus, the lau- 
rel being a tree ſacred to Apollo, becauſe, as Pli. 
ny, Nat. Hitt. lib. xv. cap. 30. ſays, many very 
line laurels grew on the Mountain Pernafſus ; and 
becauſe, as the interpreter of Heſiod ſays, 21½7 
W765 iveecrinoues. Dryden from Chaucer's Ta: ct 
the Flower and the Leaf. 


The laurel is the fign of labour crown'd, 
Which bears the bitter blaſt, nor, ſuaken, falls t to 
ground: 


From winter winds it ſuffers no decay: 


For ever freſh and fair, and ev'ry month is May: 
Ev'n when the vital ſap retreats below; 

Ev'n when the koary head is hid in ſnow ; 

The life is in the leaf, and (till between 

The fits of falling ſnow appears the ſtreaky green. 


Becanic Daphne flying from Apollo, to whoſe 
love, ne would rot conſent, was changed into a 
laurel. Sce the next note. | 

Ver. 153. Pliny, lib. xv. cap. 30. « aurus ma- 
niſeſiòõ abdicat ignes crepitu.” The laurel, by its 
crackling in the flames, ſhows its natural deteſta- 
tion of fire. 

This alludes to the knov-n fable of Phoebus and 
Daphne, who was ſeigned to be the dangliter of 
the River Peneus in 'Thcfſalia, becauſe the banks 
of that ſtream abound with laurels, With this 
nymph, Phoebus fell in love, and the, refuſing to 
yield to his defires, who would have offered vio- 
lence to her, fled from him, and in her flight ar- 
riving on the banks of her father's flood, aud im- 


- ploring his aſhſtance, was changed into a Jlaurcl, 


Her transformetion is deictibed at large by Ovid. 
Metam, 1. and 6nely tranſlated by Dryden, as 
ſoilows : 


Scarce had ſhe finiſh'd, when her feet ſhe found 
Benumb'd with cold, and faſten'd to the ground: 
A filmy rind abcut her body grows; 

Her hair to leaves, her arms extend to boughs : 
The nymph is all into a laurel gone: 


The ſmoothnels of her ſcin remains alone: 


y : 
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vet Phoebus loves her ſtill, and, caſting round 
Her bole his arms, ſome little warmth he found : 
The tree ſtill panted in th* unfiniſh'd part, 

Not wholly vegetive, and heav'd her heart. 

He fix'd his lips npon the trembling rind, 

It ſwerv'd aſide, and his embrace declin'd : 

'To whom the God: becauſe thou canſt not be 
My miſtreſs, | eſponſe thee for my tree. 

Be thou the prige of honour and renown; 

The deathleſs poet, and the poem, crown: 

Secure from thunder, and unharm'd by Jove; 
Unfading, as th' immortal powers above: 

And, as the locks of Phebus are unſhorn, 

So ſhall perpetual green thy boughs adorn ; 

The grateſul tree was pleas'd with what he ſaid, 
And ſhook the ſhady honours of her head. 


Ver. 155. In theſe four verſes is contained the 
teath and latt cauſe of the noiſe of thunder. When 
it thunders, hail, and many little ſragments of 
ice, fall in ſome places, but chiefly in the northern 
climates. Therefore, that noiſe may well be zf- 
cribeq to the breaking into ſhivers of congealed 


| and frozen clouds. 


To this laſt opinion ſabſcribes our countryman 
Hobbes, who holds thunder to be the breaking of 
a cloud, congealed to ice; and that breaks by the 
ſtruggling of encloſed air. The Stoics held it to 
be a noiſe occaſioned by the colliſion of two hol- 
low clouds; and that the lightning proceeds from 
their attritiop. This I hinted before; and men- 
tion it in this place again, only to ſay, that Des 


Cartes differs not much from the opinion of theſe. 


philoſophers : for he conceives thunder to be 
c2uſed, when ſeveral flat clouds, & tabulatorum 
inſtar,” ſays he, like ſo many floors, are driven 
with violence, the higher on thoſe below them, 
and clatter one upon ancther ; and the lightning 
to proceed from the nature of exhalations, that 
are included in the interſtices, or ſpaces between 
the clouds, and which, by their falling upon one 
another, is cruſhed out, and explored with vio- 
lence. But much more conſonant to truth, nay, 
indeed true, is their opinion, who hold thunder to 
be a hot and dry exhalation, of a ſulphurous and 
nitrous matter, contracted and ſhut up in a cold 
and moiſt cloud; whence ſtruggling to get free, 
it kindles itſelf by the agitation, and violently 
breaks forth from its confinement. And accord- 
ing to this opinion, Cowley ſays finely, 


Why contraries feed thunder in the cloud; 
What motions vex it, till it roar fo loud. 
| David. iii. 

Ver. 159. Hitherto of thunder : He comes now 
to inquire into the cauſes of lightning, which may 
be ſtruck out of hardened clouds, daſhed againit 
ene another; in like manner as fire is cut of iron, 


Hint, or wood; for we ought to believe that ſome 


ſceds of fire are lurking in the clouds, as well as 
in thoſe other things, ſys Lucretius in theſe ſix 
Verſes, 

But before we proceed any farther, it will be 
neceſſary to obſerve, that under the general name 
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ed: I. The noiſe, which the Greeks called Beorrh, 
the Latins, tonitra, in Engliſh, thunder. II. The 
coruſcation, by the Greeks called *Aggazh, by the 
Latins, figur, which anſwers to what we call the 
lightning. III. What the Greeks call Kais, 
the Latins /u/men, and we a thunderbo't. - I know 
that the ancients, eſpecially their poets, no leſs 
than we at this day, often confounded theſe three 
things, taking one of them for the other, though. 
they are different, as will more plainly appear by 
what ſhall be ſaid by and by, when | come to ex- 
plain the difference between the fulowr and fulmes 
of the ancients, I now return to Lucretius, who 
held, that as in ſtone, iron, and weod, there are 
ſceds of fre, which by attrition may be forced 
out, and ſtruck into ſparkles. So in the clouds 
likewiſe there are ſceds of fire, that by the attri- 
tion of thoſe clouds, cauſed by the violent force of 
the wind, may be ſtruck out into lightning. For 
though the clouds be moiſt, yet fire may never- 
thelefs be generated and produced by their attri- 
tion, This Seneca ſeems to confirm, Nat. Queſt. 
lib. ii. cap. 25 and 26, where he fays, that nei» 
ther is fire produced without ſome moiſture, nor 
are the clouds wholly warery, but contain a part 
that may take fire; in like manner, as we often 
ſee the fame piece of wood burning in one part, 
and ſputtering out moiſture in another: * eo mo- 
do, quo ſæpe in ligno alia pars arder, alia ſudat.”* 
Nor is this opinion contradicted by Pliny, who, 
lib. ii. cap. 42. fays, * Poſle et attritu dum in 
prezceps fertur, illum, quiſquis eft, ſpiritum accen- 
di: poſſe et cunflictu nubium elidi, ut duorum la- 
pidum fcintillantibus fulgetris.” And Seneca, in 
the place above cited, adds the example of the 
wood of laurel, and of ivy, which by attrition 
produce fire. Thus too Democritus in Stobæus, 
Eclog. Phy. ſays, that lightning is the colliſion of 
clouds; by which colliſion, the corpuſcles, that 
are the efficient cauſes of fire, being by various 
confrications, got together, and kindled in one 
body, are, as it were, ſtrained through the many 
pores and apertures of the clouds. 

Therefore, what the Latins called fulgur, is no- 
thing elſe than light emitted from the flame of 

Julmen, and diffuſed through the air. Yet Pliny, 
lib. ii. cap. 43. Seneca, lib, ii. cap. 16. and 18. 
and Ariſtotle, lib. ii. de Meteor. cap. 9. will have 
the fire of fulgur to be more looſe and rare, inaſ. 
much as it only cleaves the cloud, and vaniſhes in- 
to air; but the fire of fulmen to be more com- 
preſſed and cloſe ; becauſe it breaks the cloud with 
violence, and ſometimes daſhes againſt the earth. 
But this ſeems probable only in the coruſcations- 
without.thunder ; but cannot be in thoſe that are 
attended,“ cum tonitu ac fulmine.“ For ſuch co- 
ruſcations break the cloud to pieces, and cannot. 
be ſaid to cleave it, but rather to ſcatter and diſ- 
perſe it on all ſides, while the fulmen itſelf is di- 
reed to one part only. And thus the very mo- 
ment that the matter of fulmen is kindled, the ful. 

gur or coruſcation is produced; but this fulgur is 
momentary, becauſe the flame of the ſulmen is ſo 
too: and if the fulgur have ſometimes any dura. 


— 


of thunder, three ſeveral things are ccmprehend- 


k 


tion, the flame of the /ulmes mult of neceſſity con · 
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tinue the longer. This is maniſeſt in our can- 
non; which being fired in the night, a coruſca- 
tion from the flame of the powder is diffuſed all 
around; whence men that ſtand at a diſtance ea- 
ſily gueſs, that they ſhall ſoon hear the report. 

Ver. x62. This and the two next verſes our 
tranſlator has added to his author. The thought 
ſeems to be taken from Waller's ſea-fight. 

Ver. 165. But if thunder and lightning be both 
made by the ſame colliſion of the clouds, why do 
we ſee the lightning before we hear the thunder ? 
Becauſe, ſays be, in theſe twelve verſes, light is 
ſwifter than ſound: For common experience 
evinces, that the ſpecies of a viſible thing is ſooner 
conveyed to the eyes, than the noiſe it makes is 
to the ears. Thus Ariſtotle, lib. ii. Meteor. 
ſpeaking of lightning, ſays, %, d wire rhy - 
vun, aal d rig v Peovrns, 4)AG Qaiviru TgiTigev 
z T6 m dN gb ligo v &xons* The coruſcation 
is made after the ſtroke and after the thunder; 
but it is ſcen firſt, becauſe the ſenſe of ſecing is 
ſwifter than that of hearing: And in the ſame 

lace he brings an inſtance of men rowing a boat 

in the water, and fays, that they are ſeen lifting 
up their oars the ſecond time out of-the water, by 
that time the noiſe of the firſt Nroke is heard. 

That the action of light is quicker than that of 
ſound ; and that light is therefore ſooner conveyed 
to the eyes, than ſound to the ears, is true beyond 
any contradiftion; and the inſtance Lucretius 
brings to prove this aſſertion is juſt : for nothing 
is more certain, than that we ſee the motion of the 
hatchet, lifted up the ſecond time to ſtrike, before 
we hear the ſound cauſed by the firſt blow, even 

though we are placed but at a ſmall diſtance from 
the ſtriker. The reaſon of which is, becauſe the 
«materia ſubtilis in lucid bodies, which is the 
medium by which we ſee, conſiſts of particles, that 
are much leſs, and more ſolid than thoſe of the 
air, the medium by which we hear: And conſe- 
quently the motion of that ſubtile matter is mere 
quick than that of the air: becauſe more ſtrength 
3s requiſite to overcome the reſiſtance of a greater 
body, than that of a leſs: Beſid es, the greater 
body loſes much of its motion, in conquering the 
reſiſtance of the body it meets: Therefore the 
air, whoſe particles are intricate, and, like thoſe of 
all other ſulphureous bodies, twiſted and entangled 
in one another; and in their magnitude far ſur- 
paſſing thoſe of the ſubtile matter, whoſe very 
name ſuppoſes ſomething the moſt minute that can 
be conceived ; therefore, I ſay, the air cannot move 
with equal ſwiftnefs, as does the“ materia ſubtilis,” 
whoſe particles being extremely minute, and ſolid, 
and inflexible, muſt therefore move more nimbly, 
and retain their motion longer. And this is the 
reaſon that the ſenſe of ſeeing is quicker than that 
of hearing. 

Ver. 177. In theſe fourteen verſes, he ſays, 
that if thunder be cauſed by the winds breaking 
and tearing the clouds, lightning is likewiſe made 
by the ſame winds, that by the ſwiftneſs of their 
motion grow hot, and kindle into flames, as they 
are agitated and whirlcd about in the bowels of 


the clouds, Thus Creech interprets this paſſage, 
N 


and ſays that Gaſſendus, and all that follow him, 
are miſtaken in their interpretation of it, Now 
to confirm this opinion of Epicurus, we may oh. 
ſerve, that ſeveral of the ancients ſeem to have 
been of the ſame ſentiments: For Heraclitus, az 
Seneca, lib. ii. cap. 56, witneſſes, held, that this 
fulguration is like the attempts of our fires, when 
they beyin to kindle, and reſembles the firſt un. 
certain flames, now dying, now riſing again at 
every puff of the bellows. Ard we learn from 
Plutarch de Placit. Philoloph. lib. i. cap. 3. that 
Metrodorus believed, that this coruſcation is pro. 
duced, when a cloud is aſſaulted and daſhed to 
pieces by the wind. And theſe opinions are like 
theirs, who hold, That motion is the cauſe of 
heat: For we ſee many things grow hot by mo- 
tion, as wheels, the axletrees on which they are 
hung, &c. 

Ver. 183. This is no truer than what Virgil 
writes of the arrow of Aceſtes, 


Qui tamen æthereas telum contorſit in auras, 
Oitentans artem pariter, arcumque ſonantem: 
volans liquidis in nubibus arſit arundo, 
Signavitque viam flammis, tenucſque receſſit 
Conſumpta in ventos : czlo ſcu ſæpe refixa 
Trauſcurrunt, crinemg. volantia ſydera ducunt, 
Lin, v. ver. 510 


Who, ſhooting, upwards, ſends his ſhaft to ſhow 
An archer's art, and boaſt his rwanging bow : 
Chaf'd by the ſpeed, it fir'd, and as it flew, 
A trail of foll'wing flames aſcending drew; 
Kindling they mount, and mark the ſhisy way, 
Acrols the ſkies, as falling meteors play, 
And vaniſh into wand, or in a blaze decay. 

D/ 4. 


Ver. 193. In theſe twenty-three verſes he an- 
ſwers the objections of thoſe, who pretend that the 
clouds, though they are broad, yet cannot be deep 
or thick enough to contain within their bowels, 
ſuch vaſt hollows, as could be capable to encloſe (9 
much wind: To which he adds ſomething of the 
winds grumbling within the clouds, and then 
burſting out into flames, 

Ver. 197. For this and the following verſe, our 
tranſlator has no authority from his author: but 
has tranſcribed them from the Biſhop of Roche- 
ſter's Plague of Athens, and repeats them again 
almoſt word for word, ver. 1099. of this book, 
Where indeed they are better applied than here: 
For how come the winds, that, in the preceding 
verſe, whirled the clouds through the air, which 
implies a violent and ſwift motion, to be able to 
move but flowly in this, and ro groan under the 
weight of their burdens? Dennis ſpeaking of 3 
row of oaks, as he calls them, ſays finely, 


The tempeſt ſees their ſtrength, and fighs, and 
paſſes by. | | 


Ver. 203. Sir R. Blackmore gives a lively de- 
ſcription of theſe mountain-clouds in the ſollow- 


ing verles: 2 
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When on their march embattle'd clouds appear, 

What formidable gloom their faces wear ! 

How wide their front! How deep and black 
their reer ! 

How do their threat'ning heads each other 
throng |! 


How flow the crowding legions move aleng ' 


The winds, with all their wings, can {carcely 


bear 
Th' impending burden of th' oppreſſive war, 


Ver. 205. Thus after our poct Virgil ſays of the 
winds, | 


Ui indignantes magno cum murmure montis 
circum clauſtra fremunt. —— 


This way and that th' impatient captives tend, 
And, preſſing for relief, the mountain rend; 


Ver. 214. In theſe eight verſes he propoſes 
another cauſe of lightning, and ſays, that not only 
the ſeeds of fire, agitated and whirled about in the 
clouds, may be kindled into flames, but the clouds 
themſelves contain many corpuſcles of fire, which 
they receive from the ſun, or from elſewhere : 
and this is evident from the bright and flamy 
colour of ſome clouds: Now theſe corpulcles, or 
ſeeds of fire, being forced out by the wind that 
drives and compreſſes the clouds together, make 
the lightning. Ariſtotle ſays, that ſeveral adhered 
to this opinion, which nevertheleſs he confutes, 
lib, ii. Meteor. Empedocles held that this fire, 
that catches in the clouds, is kindled by the beams 
of the ſun : but Anaxagoras will have it deſcend 
from the higheſt ether, which he holds to be 
fire. | 
Ver. 222. He ſaid in the laſt place, that the 
ſeeds of fire that are in the clouds, are driven out 
by the ſtrength and violence of the wind: But 
now in theſe four verſes, he ſays, that if they are 
not driven out in that manner, yet they muſt of 
neceſſity fall down, when the clouds grow thin, 
and break, and open of themſelves : and that 
from thence proceeds the mild and gentle light- 
ning, whoſe ſplendor dazzles the eyes, though no 
thunder invade the ear. | 

By this breaking, or rather rareſaction of the 
clouds, and the falling down of the atoms that 
make the lightning without any thunder or noiſe, 
the poet ſeems to inſinuate the opinion of Clide- 
mus, who, as Ariſtotle ſays, believed lightning not 
to be real fire, but only an empty ſpecies, that 
is to ſay, that the cloud, being agitated, and as it 
were ſtruck and beaten in the humid part of it, 
brightens in like manner as the ſea foams and 
turns white, if it be beaten with a rod. To this 
purpoſe too Anaximenes in Stobæus alleges the 
example of the ſea turning bright when the oars 
cut the waves. Thus likewiſe Xenophanes ſaid, 


that the cloud by its motion conceives the ſplendor 
that lightens : And, laſtly, Animaxander favoured: 
this opinion, when he ſaid, that lightning is only 
the wind that turns bright by forcing its way 
through the blackneſs of the cloud, 

Ver. 226. Hitherto the poet has treated of the 
foruſcation of lightning, which the Latins called 


— 
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fulgur he is now going to diſpute concerning 
the /ulmen, by which the ancients meant the 
lightning, chat falls and does miſchief upon earth, 
and which in Engliſh is called a thunderbolt : The 
French call it“ Carreau de Foudre:“ which an- 
ſwers to our denomination of it: The Greeks 
called it x4zv»%s; and Ariſtotle defines it in theſe 
words: 2 3 &5 2% av var vouliy Bac ws &x,04 TnS 
vas Inxbiov, nipuuy ν⏑Eeñeͤña i. e. the lightning, 
if it continues its courle ta, and daſhes upon the 
earth, is called a thunderbolt; Lucretius, even in 
this diſputation, confounds the words fulgur and 
fulmen, often uſing one for the other: and in- 
deed they both ſignity lightning, and the ſole dif. 
ference is in the effects they produce: Our trauſ- 
lator too does the like; nay, ſometimes uſes the 
word thunder for lightning, particularly in this 
verſe; though thunder properly means only the 
noiſe. This diſtinction was neceſſary to be ob- 
ſerved in order to the better underſtanding of the 
following diſputation ; -in which the poet treats of 
many things relating to lightning: I. Of its na- 
ture: II. How it is generated: III. Of its mo- 
tion: IV. Ia what ſeaſons of the year it is moſt 
frequent : And , he inveighs againſt the ſuper . 
gen of ſuch as aſcribe thunder to Jupiter ; and 
againſt the Thuſcans, who drew their auguries 
from thunder and lightning. This diſputation 
continues to ver. 431; and, firſt, in theſe eighteen 
verſes, he difputes of the nature of lightning, and 
teaches that it muſt conſiſt of a. fiery ſubſtance, 
becauſe it finges and burns whatever it touches, 
{ets fire to houſes, &c. But that it pierces through 
walls, that it melts gold, braſs, and other metals, 
thac it draws out the liquor and leaves the veſſel 
entire, muſt be aſcribed to the ſwiftneſs of its 
2 and the tenuity aud ſubtleneſs of its 
re. | 

Ver. 227. For things that are blaſted by light. 
ning not only ſcem burnt, but retain a ſulphurous 
ſmell. | 

Ver. 234. While the poet here takes notice of 
the wonderful effects of lightning, he obſerves the 
leveral ſorts of it. Ariſtotle allows only two; 
one, which he calls zaT»v43rs, ſmoky, which occa- 
ſions the ſwarthy colour of the things it blaſts 2 
the other, Azwmgs, clear, to which he aſcribes 
its penetration, But Pliny, lib. ii. cap. 5I. adds 
a third fort, which he calls ficcus, dry; whoſe na- 
ture, ſays he, is indeed wonderful, ſince by that 
veſſels are exhauſted of their liquors, and drawn 
dry, while the veſſels themſelves remain untouch- 
ed: Since gold, and ſilver, and braſs, are melted 
by it, while the bags that contain them are not 
lo much as ſinged, nor even the wax which ſeals 
them in the leaſt melted, nor the impreſſion diſ- 
ordered : Nay, what is yet more ſtrange than all 
this, Martia Romanorum princeps,” ſays he, 
icta gravida, partu exanimato, ipſa citra ullum 
aliud incommodum vixit :** Martia, a Roman 
princeſs, was ſtruck with lightning when ſhe was 
big with child; which killed the child within 
her ; but ſhe received no other hurt whatever. 
To which we may add what Seneca ſays, that it 


melts the ſword without doing any hurt to the 
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ſcabbard; and all the fron of a ſpear, without ſo 
much as ſcorching the wood : that it breaks the 
veſſel, and harden> the wine, fo that it will con- 
tinue as it were in a lump, and not run away: 
but that this ſtiffneſs or c ngelation of the liquor 
hſts not above three days, © nec citra triduum 


rigor ille durat, &c. lib. ii, cap. 31 And cap. 
$23. of the ſame book, he ſays, © Valentiora quia 
reſiſtunt, vehementius diſſipat: cedentia nonun- 
quam fine injuria tranſit cum lapide, ferroque, 
& duriſſimis quibuſque confligit quia viam neceſſe 
eſt per illa impetu quzrat : itaque faciat viam, 


qui effugiat : tener's ct rari-ribus parcit, quam- | 


ö et flammis opportuna videantur. quia tran- 
u patente minus ſæ vit &c, But here ſince 
Lucretius gives us this opportunity, we will, with 
Nardius, ptopoſe ſeveral queſtions and problems, 
relating to thunder and lightning, and give the 
anſwers and ſolutions of theni. 


PROBLEMS CONCERNING THUNDER 
: AND LIGH 1 NING. 


. Wur is a man dehilitated, and deprived of 
all his ſtrength by lightning, even before he is 
actually ſtruck by it? This was the obſervation 
of Thages the Thuſcan, as Ammienus Marcel- 
tin. lib. xiii. witneſſes. 

Becauſe the blaſt is quicker than the bolt: and 
therefore every thing is ſhaken and blaſted, be- 


fore it is ſtruck. But that which blaſts is perni- | 


eious, and collected out of the Averni, ſays Pliny, 
lib. ii. cap. 54. 

2. Why, as it is reported, is not he ſtruck, 
who either firſt ſees the lightning, or hears the 
thunder ? Plin. loc. cit. 

Becauſe he provides for his ſafety by his flight : 
and, as Seneca ſays, No man ever feared light- 
ning, without avoiding it. Nemo unquam ful. 
_— timuit, niſi qui effugit.” Nat. Quæſt. 

ii. 

3. Why does one ſort of lightning pierce, an- 
other daſh to pieces, and another burn? Senec. 
Joc. citat. ED 

This depends on the quality of the thing that 
is ſtruck, and of the matter of which the lightning 
is compoſed; which matter, if it be ſubtle, and 
chance to light on a thin and unreſiſting body, 
pierces it through and through: if the matter be 
more denſe, and meet with a more ſolid body, it 
enters it indecd, but in the penetration daſhes and 
tears it to pieces: when the matter is bituminous, 
it clings to combuſtible bodies, and burns them. 


4. Why does it lighten more without thunder, 


In the night, than by day? Plin. lib. it. cap. 54. 

lt lightens likewiſe in the day time; but the 
coruſcations are drowned by the ſuperior light of 
the ſun, unleſs they be vaſt indeed. 

5. Why is it ſcen to lighten without thunder? 
Plin lib. ii. cap. 54. ; 

It does thunder, but at too great a diſtance to 
be heard; but if no object intercepts the flame, 
it may be ſeen at the moſt remote part of the ho- 
rizon. 
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6. Why is man the only animal, that lightning 
does not always kill outright, though it ſtrike 
any other creature dead in a moment? Plin, lib. 
citat. 

The matter of lightning may be leſs noxious to 
man than to brutes; or, perhaps, becauſe his 
lungs are ſofter and more lax, whence coming to 
breathe without any forcible endeavour, without 
ſtraining, more ſeldom, and at longer intervals, 
he does not fo eaſily reſpire and ſuck in the am. 
bient infection: Thus too it happens to the ſeal. 
fiſh, or ſea-calf. 

7. Why do all things, that are ſtruck with 
thunder, always fall down and lie on the contrary 
part ? Plin loc. citat. 

The violence of the blow tumbles them down 
in that manner. 

8. Why is a man, who is ſtrack with light. 
ning, when he is awake, found with his eyes 


winking, or half cloſed ; and a man ſtruck when 


aſleep, with his eyes broad open? Plin. loc, 
citat. 

This obſervation is not always true. Put when 
it doe happen, the reaſon is, becauſe the bodies, 
blaſted by lightning, grow ſtiff in an inſtant, and 
continue exactly in the ſame ſite they were in be- 
fore ; the man awake, with eyes winking and 


half.hut for fear; the ſleeper, wakened by the. 


ſudden noiſe. 

9. Why was it not permitted to burn the bo- 
dy of a man thus flain ? Plin. loc. citat. 

Becauſe, though they held that the purging 
fire of the funeral pile cleanſed the foul of its con- 
tracted filth, yet they deſpaired- that fo great 
pollution would ever be admitted into their ſo- 
ciety. And this too was the reaſon why the 
Greeks burnt not the bodies of ſuch as laid vic 
lent hands on their own perſons. Servius in K 
neid. iii. Quintil Declam. x. 

10. Why did they eſteem it a piece of religion 
to bury them in the earth? Philoſtrat. in He- 
roic. 

Leſt beaſts and birds of prey ſhould mangle 
and devour the body, or the ferryman of the Sty- 
gian lake refuſe to walt over the wandering fouk, 
Plin. loc. cit. 

11. Why are the wounds of the thunder-ſtruck 
colder than the reſt of their body? Plin. ibid. 

Becauſe the heat in the other members is only 
ſuffocated ; but quite conſumed in the wounded; 
for ail ſuffocated things Jong retain their heat; 
but ſuch as corrupt and waſte by degrees, grow 
Riff and cold immediately. 

12. Why wete men blaſted by lightning never 
removed, but buried in the very place where they 
were ſtruck, whereyer it happened to be? 

Becauie the law of Numa forbade funeral ritet 
to be paid to a man killed with lightning; which 
would have been in ſome mealure done, if the 


body had been removed, and carried from the 


place where it lay. 

13. Why did they bury the body of ſuch 4 
man, by heaping up dirt over it ? 

Becauſe they believed that to touch it would 
offend the gods. 
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14. Why were the augurs permitted to handle 
ſuch bodies? 

Becauſe holineſs becomes the holy. 
ſacra decent.“ 

15. Why were the places that were blaſted by 
lightning, hedged in and encloſed around ? 

Leſt a ſacred thing ſhould be trampled on una- 

ares. | 
” 16. What means Lucan by this verſe, 


„ Sacros 


lueluſum Thuſco veneratur ceſpite fulmen ? 


Becauſe the place was immediately eſteemed 
ſacred. * 

17. For what reaſon was it thought ſo ? 

They believed that God ſeemed to conſecrate it 
to himſelf. 

18. What then was their opinion of a perſon 
who was killed by thunder ? | 

They ſeem to have had the ſame opinion of 
him too; for Artemidorus held that a man, Kkill- 
ed in that manner, was rot polluted, but ought 
to be worſhipped as a god. 

19. Why is the money melted, ;nd the bag 
untouched : and in like manner the ſword, while 
the ſcabbard receives no damage? Seneca in 
Cuæſl. Nat. lib. i. Q. 31. 

Becauſe of the ſubtle force of the lightning, 
which paſſes through ſome things; though ſuch 
a3 are denſe, and reſiſt its force, it inſtantly tears 
to pieces. 

20. Why are metals melted by lightning in a 
moment's time, while the workmen receive no 
damage? Sen. loc. citat. | 

Becauſe of the arſenical ſpirits that are in the 
lightning : For even the coiners of money can 
render metals fluid with a very ſmall quantity of 
arſenic. 

21. Why does the wine ſtay in a broken veſſel? 
Senec. ibid. ; 

Becauſe it is congealed by the nitral ſpirits. 

22. Why does not that ſtiffneſs laſt above three 
days? 

Becauſe the remaining ſulphurous ſpirits, fa- 
voured by the ambient air, at length overcome 


the nitral. 


Why is the wine hurtſul, and even pernicious ? 
Senec. lib. cit. Q. 3. 

By reaſon of the virulence of the arſenic, that 
the wine has conceived; for wines will retain 
ſomething of ſulphur, as we know by experience 
in Rheniſh wines. 

Why is the venom of ſerpents taken away by 
lightning ? 

Becauſe lightning conſumes it : Thus the poi- 
fon of ſcammony abates by the bare ſteam of ſul 
phur ; which, continued for ſome time, totally 
takes away its cathartic virtue. 

Why are ſome things turned black by light- 
ning ? 

Becauſe, being burnt, they retain the ſooty 
marks of the fire. ; 

Why are ſome things diſcoloured ? 

Becauſe there is a leſs portion of ſulphur in the 
lightning, and a greater of ſome other combuſ- 
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tible ; for fire alone gives iron a violet colour, 
and the foils that are put under precious ſtones 
are coloured by fire only. 

To all which 1 add what Nardius relates of the 
wife of a certain apothecary at Florence, wha 
had been blaſted with lightning, but was till liv- 
ing in his days, and who, after that misfortune 
had happened to her, hecame, of a very cold 
temperament, as the had been of before, to be of 
a conſtitution ſo extremely hot, that ſhe could 
ſcarce endure to wear any clothes, though ever fa 
thin; of which he gives this reaſon : Becauſe, 
ſays he, that moſt ſubtle fire conſumed immedi. 
ately the ſuperfluous humidity that had been long 
ſtagnating in her members, and imprinted and 
left behind it ſome of its own fiery quality. 

Ver. 244- In inquiring into the cauſe of thun- 
der, it muſt be obſerved, that it never thunders 
but when the ſky is over=-caſt with clouds: For 
unleſs the clouds were thick and high-buile, fo 
great a quantity of rain or hail could not fall ag 
the ſame time. Therefore, in thoſe clouds you 
may imagine a wind agitated and whirled about 
in a turbulent motion, growing hot with that 
motion, and forcing out of the clouds many ſeeds 
or atoms of fire: And that at length the wind 
itſelf takes fire, either by its own motion, or by 
thoſe fiery particles, and breaks out with a horrid 
roar; and that, by that violent eruption, it fo 
ſhakes and tears the parts of the clouds, that they 
are all ſhivered into hail, or 4iffolved into a 
ſhower of rain. This is contained in fiſty-one 
verſes. | 

Ver. 252. The ſame matter compoſes wind, 
thunder, hghtning, and earthquakes, that is to 
ſay, a dry exhalation, ſays Ariſtotle, lib. ii. Me- 
teor. cap. ult. For of this dry exhalation wind is 
made in the air, earthquakes within the earth ; 
ſhowers, tempeſts, thunder, and lightning in the 
clouds. ' 

Ver. 256. Theſe four verſcs Lucretius has be- 
fore in book iv. ver. 172. 

Ver. 260. Sir R. Blackmore's excellent deſcrip» 
tion of a ſtorm at fea, will illuſtrate this paſſage 
of Lucretius : | 


Now gath'ring clouds the day begin to drown ; 

Their threat'ning fronts through all th' horizon 
frown : 

Their ſwagging wombs low in the air depend, 

Which ſtruggling flames, and in-bred rhundes 
rend : 

The ſtrongeſt winds their breath and vigour prove, 

And through the heav'ns th' unwieldy tempeſts. 
ſhove : x 

O'ercharg'd with ſtores of heav'ns artillery, 

They groan, and pant, and labour up the iky : 

Loud thunder, livid flames, and Stygian night, 

Compoundcd horrors, all the deep affright : 

Rent clouds, a medley of deſtruction ſpout ; 

And throw their dreadful entrails round abouts 

Lempeſts of fire, and cataracts of rain 

Unnat'ral friendſhip make t' afflict the main: 7 

This orb's wide frame with the convulſion ſhokes, 

Oft opens in the ſtorm, and often cracks: | 
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Horror, amazement, and deſpair appear 
In all the hideous forms that mortals fear. 


Ver. 266. Suetonius ſays of Tiberius, that he 
was frighted at the noiſe of thunder, that he ran 
to hide himſelf in caves and cellars. 

Ver. 268. lt is therefore evident, that there can 
be no thunder except in thick and deep-bellied 
clouds, that the matter that compoſes it may be 
included within them: For what Pliny ſays to 
the contrary, © Catilianis prodigiis Pompeiano ex 
municipo M, Herennium decurionem ſereno die 
fulmine ictum fuiſſe: and Horace, who, Car- 
min. lib. i. ſpeaking of Jupiter, ſays, that he“ ple- 
rumque per purum tonantes egit equos, volu- 
cremque currum: Theſe inſtances, I ſay, are no 
farther to be credited than that thunder may per- 
haps have ſometimes been heard, and lightning 
ſeen by perſons, over whoſe head the ſky was 
clear : but then ſome other part of the horizon 
muſt have been covered with clouds, from which 
the thunder and lightning broke out. 

Ver. 273. The poet having taught, that light- 
ning is gen:rated in thick and high-built clouds; 
he now, in theſe twenty-two verſes, farther ſhows, 
that the fires and winds, contained within the 
clouds, oft produce lightning, which is followed 
by a roaring noiſe, a trembling of the earth, and 
a violent ſhower of rain. For, firſt, ſays he, The 
clouds contain many ſeeds of fire : Secondly, The 
wind drives and compels thoſe clouds, as it were, 
into high mountains, and by that means ſqueeze 
out of the clouds thoſe particles of fire, by whoſe 
contact, or at leaſt by the violence of its own 
motion, the wind itſelf is kindled into flame: 
Thirdly, When that wind is thus kindled, the 
lightning grown mature, cleaves the clouds, and 
- glares around in dreadful flaſhes: Laſtly, The 
thunder roars, the earth trembles, mortals are 
ſeized with conſternation and diſmay, and the 
rain falls with ſuch violence, as if the heavens 
were deſcending in the ſhower. 

Ver. 287. Milton in Paradiſe Regained, Book 
iv * 
Either tropic now 

 *Gan thunder: at both ends of heav'n the clouds 
From many a horrid rift abortive pour'd 

Fierce rain, with lightning mix'd ; water with fire 
In ruin reconcil'd : Dreadful was the rack 

As earth and ſky would mingle.—— 


And Sir R. Blackmore : 


Heav'n's cryſtal battlements, to pieces daſh'd, 
In ſtorms of hail were downward hurl'd : 
Loud thunder roar'd, red lightning flaſh'd, 
And univerſal uproar fill'd the world: 
Torrents of water, floods of flame 
From heav'n in fighting ruins came: 
At once the hills that to the clouds aſpire ; 
Were waſh'd with rain, and ſcorch'd with fire. 


Ver. 295. In theſe four verſes, he ſays, that if 
the wind that is pent up in the cloud cannot 


break through, it may he aſſiſted by other winds | 


from without: and by whatever means the cloud 
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be opened, the flames that is ripe for birth will 


neceſſarily fall down. 

Ver. 299. Lucretius adds two other ways by 
which lightning may be cauſed ; the firſt in nine 
verſes, For unkindled wind hreaking out of a 
cloud may grow hot and take fire, by the ſwiſt. 
neſs of its motion, and the length of its courſe; 
Nor is this in the leaſt incredible, ſince a ball of 
lead, driven with mighty force, will melt as it 
flies. Thus the poet and though the inſtance 
he brings might be confirmed by ſeveral autho. 
rities of the ancient poets and hiſtorians, yet it 
ought to be reckoned among the fables of anti- 
quity : Nevertheleſs, no man will deny but that 
many things take fire by the ſwifcneſs of their 
motion. 

Ver. 305. This inſtance the poet brought be. 
fore ver. 183. See the note upon it. 

Ver. 308. The ſecond, in theſe twelve verſes, 
If the wind beat furiouſly upon any thing, the 
ſeeds of fire may flow together upon the ſtroke, 
as well out of the wind as out of the thing it 
ſtrikes. Thus the wind takes fire, and lightning 
is made. But that ſuch a confluxion of the ſeeds 
of fire may be made in that manner, is evident 
from the ſtriking of flint and iron: And the ob- 
jection of the wind's being cold (though even that 
can by no means be granted, by reaſon of the 
ſwiſtneſs of their motion), is of no weight : for 
the nature of iron is full as cold, yet fire will 
ſparkle out when we ſtrike it. 

Ver. 320. Hitherto he has treated of the m- 
ture and generation of thunder, he comes now 
to argue of its ſwiftneſs, and violence of ſtroke; 
which, ſays he, may be gathered and explained 
from what has been faid already. For wind ſhut 
up in a cloud, rages and grows hot ; ſtruggles on 
all ſides to get out of its priſon ; and, therefore, 
where it finds a paſſage, it muſt of neceſſity burſt 
out with mighty force and violence, in fix verſes. 
Beſides, it conſiſts of ſmooth and ſmall particles, 
and therefore paſſes through the void and enipty 
paſſages of the air, in ſix verſes, Add to this its 
weight, and that too very much incrgaſed by 
blows, in four verſes. And, laſtly, in eight verſes, 
that it falls from a great diſtance, and therefore 
every moment increaſes the ſwiftneſs of its mo- 
tion : perhaps, too, it is helped forward by the 
air. And what wonder that a heavy body, burſt. 
ing out with violence out of a cloſe priſon, and 
ſhoved forward by other bodies, falls impetuoully, 
and daſhes to pieces all it meets in its way ? 

Ver. 324. The baliſta was a warlike engine, 
which the ancients made uſe of in their wars to 
ſhoot darts or ſtones, It was called baliſta from 
Paxaw, I caſt. 

Ver. 326. In theſe ſix verſes, he proves the 
ſwiftnels of lightning, from the tenuity of the 
atoms of which it conſiſts. See book ii. ver. 365. 
where the poet has already proved, that lightning 
is compoſed of ſmooth and ſubtle principles, which 
is the reaſon that nothing can withſtand the vio- 
lence of its ſtroke. g 

Ver. 332. In theſe four verſes, the poet argues 


| for the ſwiftneſs of lightning, and the violence of 
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ds blow, from the deſcent that is natural to all 
heavy bodies; to which, if any external force be 
added, they deſcend with yet greater velocity: 
But lightning is a heavy body, and, falling from 
above, is impelled by the force of the wind ; there- 
fore, it is not ſtrange, that it overturns and tears 
to pieces whatever oppoſes its paſſage. 

Ver. 336. In theſe eight verſes, he brings his 
laſt argument for the celerity and impetuous force 
of lightning, from the great d:{tance from whence 
it comes and ſays of it, a. Virgil of Fame, that 


Mobilitate viget, vircſque acquirit eundo, 
Eu. iv. ver. 175. 
Ev'ry moment brings 
New vigour to her flight, new pinions to her 
wings. ä | 
It was anciently obſerved by thoſe who made it 
their ſtudy to inquire into natural things, that 
the motion of all moveables is the ſwifter, the 
nearer they approach to the place for which they 
are deſigned ; inſomuch that they move ſwifceſt 
of all when they are almoſt at their journey's end. 
Thus a ſtone gives a heavicr blow to a plate of 
braſs, or tin, for example, when it falls upon it 
from a great height, than it does when it drops 
from a leſs diſtance : according to the variety of 
which diſtance, experience evinces, that the effect 
varies likewiſe, and that the deſcending thing 
gains a ſurpluſage of gravity, though not of 
weight, This, nevertheleſs, is denied by Simpli- 
cius, in his Comment upon Ariſtotle de Cœlo, lib. 
i. cap. 85. where he derides this increaſe of gra- 
vity, and declares it a vain fiction. But we may 
aſk him why that ſtone deſcends ? Is it not by 
reaſoa of its weight? And ſince nothing is done 
without cauſe, why does it deſcend ſwifter this 
moment than it did the laſt ? Its ſwiftneſs muſt 
increaſe either by ſome external or internal cauſe :. 
which laſt can be only a more intenſe gravity : 
the firſt, Lucretius aſcribes; as we have ſeen al- 
ready in the foregoing argument, to the addition- 
al and like ſeeds, that the deſcending ſtone meets 
in its paſſage, and that help to drive it down with 
greater (wiftneſs. And, according to the doctrine 
of Epicurus, a more. proper ſolution of this pro- 
blem cannot be given. Others again aſcribe it 
to a certain, I know not what, quality, that the 
medium through which it paſſes imparts to it; 
and that ſtill preſſes it more and more: Others 
impure it to the natural, ſympathetical, and at- 
tractive power of the centre; to which, lay they, 
all heavy bodies, the nearer they approach, move 
the ſwifter. According to which opinion, which 
is indeed conſonant to many other experiments in 
nature, Cowley ſings, 


And now the violent weight of eager love 
Did with more haſte ſo near in centre move. 

| David. ui, 
And if it cannot be denied, that the air, though 
it be light in its own nature, does nevertheleſs 
deſcend, and inſinuate itſelf into the pores of the 
earth, as compelled by a certain neceſſity ſo to 
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then this queſtion is eaſy to ſolve; for the de- 
ſcending ſtone may be ſaid to be borne through 
the air, as a boat that goes down the river with 
the ſtream; and both of them, the air as well as 
the ſtone, move the ſwifter when they are near 
the centre; for the air is there more thick and 
impure, and conſequently has a greater propen- 
ſity to tend downwards: Beſides, when it is ar- 
rived on the confines, as I may ſay, of its journey's 
end, it is ſwallowed up, and ingulfed as by a cer- 
tain violence, and imparts the ſame lot to its 
companion in the fall. 

Ver. 340. For the ſeeds of thunder, like thoſe 
| of other things, wander undetermined to any cer- 
tain place, but being driven by that length of vio» 

lence, are determined and moved in a direct line, 
| Ver. 344. But lightning does not break in 
pieces all that it falls upon : for all rare bodies re. 
main ſafe and unhurt, becauſe the ſubtle fire finds 
a free paſſage through their pores : it diſſolves ſo- 
lid bodies, as braſs, gold, &c. becauſe it ſtrikes 
into their ſolid corpuſcles, and being once entered 
into their pores, and not finding a paſlage out, it 
diqquins the very principles, melts metals, and re- 
duces ſtones into powder. 

Ver, 356. In theſe twenty-two verſes, the poet 
ſolves the fourth queſtion which we propoſed 
above, in the note on ver. 226 and inquires into 
the reaſon why it thunders more frequently in 
the ſpring and autumn than either in winter or 
ſummer ? [But this muſt be taken to be meant 
only of ſome countries of Italy.] And the reaſon 
is, fays he, becauſe, ſince thunder is of a fiery na- 
ture, and breaks out of thick clouds, it is then 
moſt to be expected, when the weather is warm, 
and not altogether free from cold: for where 
there is no heat, it is in vain to look for fire, and 
where there is too much heat, it ſuffers not the 
clouds to thicken, But in the ſpring, and in au- 
tumn, the cold and the heat are blended together : 
thence proceed clouds, winds, fire, and at length 
tumults and tempeſts in the air, and from them 
thunder and lightning. 

In this opinion Seneca agrees with Lucretius; 
and fo too does Pliny, lib. ii. cap. 50. where he 
teaches that it never thunders in winter and ſum- 
mer, except in as much as © mitiore hyeme, et æſ- 
tate nimbosa, ſemper quodammodo vernat, vel 
aurumnat;” in 2 mild winter, and in a cloudy 
ſummer, the weather is neither violently cold, nor 
violently hot, but partakes in ſome meaſure of the 
middle tempcratures of the ſpring, or of autumn. 
and he ſtrengthens this argument, by inſtancing 


in ſome countries, where by reaſon of the ex- 


treme cold, as in Scythia, or of the violent heat, 
as in Egypt, it never thunders at all. But of theſe 
matters you may conſult P. Gaſſend. in lib. 10. 
Laert. de Meteorolog. | 
Ver. 370. In the ſpring, and in autumn, heat 
and cold contend for maſtery : in ſummer heat 
governs, and cold in winter. 
Ver. 372. Here the poet inſults the college of 
augurs and ſoothſayers at Rome, who pretended 
to teach divination, as if it had been a ſcience : 


&, by reaſon of the impurity it has contracted, 


this, ſays he, is to ko the nature & thunder, &c. 
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3 ſcience not to be met with in your books, that 
are made up of nothing but trifling and falſe con- 


jectures. 
Ver. 374. The books that treated of divination 
were compoſed by the Thuſcans, a people of Italy, 


whom Tages had inſtructed in that art: from 


bim theſe books were called Tagetici; and Ma- 
crobius ſays they were handed about in his days. 
Of this Tages, Cicero gives us the following ac- 
count. Tages quidam dicitur in agro Tarqui- 
nienſi, cum terra araretur, et fulcus altius eſſet 
impreſſus, extitiſſe repente, et eum affatus eſſe, 

qui arabat. ls autem Tages, ut in libris eſt He- 
truſcorum, puerili ſpecie dicitur viſus, ſed ſenili 
fuiſſe prudentis. Ejus aſpectu cum obſtupuiſſet 
bubulcus, clamoremque majorem cum admira- 


tione edidiſſet, concurſum eſſe factum, totamque 


brevi tempore in eum locum Hetruriam conve- 
niſſe: tum illum plura locutum multis audienti- 
bus, qui omnia ejus verba exceperint, literiſque 
mandaverint: omnem autem orationem fuiſfe 
eam, qu3 FHaruſpicina Diſcipliva contineretur, 
eam puſſ ea ergviſſe rebus novis cognoſcendis, et 
ad eadem illa principia referendis,” lib, 2. de Di- 
vinatione. As they were ploughing in the Tar- 
quinian field, and the ſhare ſtriking deep into the 
ground, one Tages is ſaid te have ſtarted on a 
ſudden out of the earth, and to ſpeak to the 
ploughman. This Tages, as we find in the Tuſ- 
can books, is ſaid to have had the look of a boy ; 
but the prudence apd wiſdom of old age. The 
peaſant diſmayed at the apparition, cried out 
aloud, and people flocked about him, inſomuch 
that in a little time the whole country of Etruria 
were got together in that place: then Tages 
ſpoke a great deal in the hearing of many perſons, 
Who writ down all his words: the ſubje& of his 
diſcourſe was only the doctrine of divination : 
which afterwards got footing in the world by 
new additions of knowledge, built on the prin- 
ciples be had taught them: Ovid, Metam. lib. 15. 
ver. 55 3. 5 179450 

— Cum Tyrrhenus arator 

Fatalem glebam mediis aſpexit in arvis, 

Sponte ſua primum, nulloque agitante, moveri: 
Sumere, mox hominis, terræque amitrere formam ; 
Oraque venturis aperire recentia fatis : 

Indigenz dixere lagen, qui primus Etruſcam 
Edocuit gentem caſus aperire futuros, 


See likewiſe Lucan, lib. i. ver. 530, 537, 606. 
Ver. 379. Cmen.] Ihis word, as we find in 
ſome authors, ſeems not to have bad originally ſo 
extenſive a ſignification, as we generally give it. 
Feſtus explains it, Omen quaſi orimen, quod ore 
fiat augurium.” Now auguries were drawn either 
from tokens given by the gods, or by men: and 
thoſe given by men were properly called omens : 
« neque ſoſlùm Deum voces Pythagorei ohſerva- 
bant; ſed etiam hominum, qua omnia vacabant,“ 
ſays he, in lib. x. de Divinat. Apuleius de Deo 


Socr. ſays, ** Ita eſt apud Platonem ; ne quiſquam 


arbitretur, omnia eum vulgo loquentum captaile ;** 
and ſoon after he adds, © videmus pleriſque uſu 
venire, qui ninua omuium ſuperſtitione non ſem- 
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per ſuopte corde, ſed alterius verbo reguntur : 
yet other authors reſtrain not the ſignification of 
this word to the voice, or utterance of the mouth 
only, but extend it to all the actions of life; 
making it to ſignify the ſame with the 5Jpfoke of 
the Greeks, who by that word underſtood the 
foreboding ſigns or tokens of proſperous or in. 
proſperous events: thus to begin with Cxſar, we 
read that Auguſtus, contrary to his cuſtom, had 
put on his left ſhoe firſt, the day that he narrowly 
elcaped being killed in a mutiny of the ſoldiers: 
and Lampridius recounts among the ſigns of Alex. 
ander's future empire, that the picture of the em. 
peror Trajanus, which hung over his father Phi- 
lip's genial bed, fell down upon it, while his mo. 


ther was in labour of him in the temple ; and this 


omen Feſtus and other authors call“ caducum ay. 
ſpicium.” Spartianus, in the Life of Hadrian, 


ſays, that while he was ſpeaking in praiſe of An- 


tonius, a“ pratexta” [a gown worn by the chil- 
gren of noblemen] dropt down of its own accord, 
and covered his head; and that a ring, on which 
his figure was engraved, fell off his finger, of its 
own accord like wiſe: Ovid too believed in omens, 
when he ſaid, 


Omina ſunt aliquid : modo cum decedere vellet, 
Ad limen digitos reſtitit ita Nape. 


Pliny too ſpeaks of theſe remoras, theſe obſtacles, 
and hindering omens, which he calls“ offenſianes 
pedum ; et Plautus, auſpicia & religionem : ante 
auſpicium commoratum eſt: In Amphit. And 
in another place, “an religio tibi objecta?“ Of 
like nature is that, which was offered to Otho, 
going againſt Vitellius ; when ſome adviſed him to 
defer the expedition becauſe the bucklers were 
not all ready, This Tacitus relates in theſe words: 
« Fuere qui proficiſcenti Othoni moras religio- 
nemque non conditorum ancilium aferrent,” 
See Suctonius likewiſe in the life of Nero, cap. 
19. And Tibullus clegantly of theſe ſtumbling; 


O quoties ingreſſus iter mihi triſtia dixi 
Offenſnm in porta ſigna dedidiſſe pedem ! 


And ſuch were the omens they regarded in going 
to a place: but they likewiſe drew auguries from 
their departure ; as if any one who went with an 
intention to go to a certain place, returned on a 
ſudden unexpeRedly, and without executing his 
deſign : but this took place only in ſacrifices, 
Apollonius concerning the ceremonies of the god- 
dels Trivia, or Diana, is thus rendered: 


Sacriſque peractis 

Ruſus abire pyra moneo: convertere nullus 

Te retro ſtrepituſque pedum, fremitulque caninus 
Cogat ; nam ſacri fiat labor irritus omnis, 


where he ſeems to imply, that the ſolemn myſie- 
rics were rendered of no effect by a noiſe, or any 
other interruption. Valerius Max. lib. iii. cap, 5. 
% Ne ſacriſicium Alexandri aut concuſſo thuribulo, 
aut edito gemitu impediret:“ but this was chiefly 
obſerved in ſacred tites; yet Pythagoras gave the 
like precaution by a perpetual ſymbol : gαν lat 
&; &Troinpias wh wilzggiqiodar of which he adds 


=> 
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the reaſon : for the faries are paſſing along. And 
of greater moment, but not unlike this, is the admo- 
niſhment of the author of Human Salvation: “ gui 
aratro mayum applicuit, ne reſpiciat:“ moreover, 
as they named thele omens, *religionemobjectam,” 
ſo, on the other hand, we learn from Plautus, that 
when they had a mind to give a favourable inter. 


pretation to an omen, they called it, © religionem 


à ſe rejicere, and the Greeks, aToropuryy This 
might be confirmed by many examples; but we 
have one illuſtrious indeed in the perſon of Julius 
Cæſar, who, at his landing in Africa, as he leaped 
aſhore, happened to fall down, and to avert the 
unlucky omen of that accident, cried out, I have 
thee, Africa. Suetonins: © Cum Cæſar Africa 
oram appuliſſet, et in terram inſulturus corruiſſat, 
dixit, ut infauſtum ex caſu omne uverteret, Fe- 
neo te Africa. And the ſame Cæſar always diſ- 
covered an undaunted greatneſs of ſoul, and his 
mind was ſo much ſuperior to theſe ſuperſtitions, 
that we no where read that any omen whatever 
could deter him from any enterpriſe, or make 
him delay the execution of any deſign he had re- 
ſolved to attempt. The ſame Suetonius tells us, 
that though the victim had eſcaped from the al- 
tar, he would not put off his expedition againſt 
Scipio and Juba. © Licet,” ſays he, © immolanti 
aufugiſſet hoſtia, profectionem adverſus Scipionem 
et Jubam non diſtulit,” To which Seneca al- 
ludes in Conſolat. ad Marciam, where he ſays, 
* tam cito dolorem vicit, quam omnia folebat.”' 
Moreover, the left parts of the body, as the leſt 
hand, the left foot, &c. are in many authors 
eſtemed unlucky ; but, on the contrary, Apuleins 
repreſents them as omens of good (ſucceſs : and 
ſpeaking of the left hand, ſays: * Qunartus æqui- 


' tatis oſtendebat indicium, deſormatam manum ſi- 


niſtram porrecta palmula; quæ genuina pigritia, 
nulla calliditate, nulla ſolerita prædita, videbatur 
æquitati magis aptior quam dextera.” And Ma. 
crobius in Saturnal, lib. i. cap 9g. © Ideo Apolli- 
nis ſimulacra manu dextra Gratias portant, ar- 
cum cum ſagittis ſiniſtra; quod ad noxam fit pi- 
grior, et ſalutem manus promptior largiatur: 
which the following paſſage of Catullus at once 
illuſtrates and explains: 


Hzc ut dixit, amor ſiniſtra amanti 


. Dextram ſternuit approbationem, 


Aſter which he adds : 


Nunc ab auſpicio bono profecti, 


Mutuis animis amant, amantur. 


But theſe omens properly relate to the aRtions 
of human life; and the ancients had befides ſome 
more occult and ſecret omens, which they took 
from things, from days, from names, and even 
from places and clothes : to things ſeem to relate 
the omens that were faken to be unlucky, as ſhip- 
wrecks, and the remains of them : and thoſe 
things chiefly which from ſome unfortunate acci- 
dents have given riſe to proverbs; as © aurum 
Toloſanum,“ and Equus Sejanus: which, becauſe 
they are ſo well known, I purpoſely forbear to 
explain, But I cannot omit a remarkable paſſage 

Tzaxs, II. 
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And ſoon aſter ; 
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in Virgil, which makes much to our purpoſe, and 
which that poet, who was deeply read in the au- 
gural and Pythagorean doarine, has ſecretly 
veiled with this ſuperſtition. For to avoid openly 
to aſſert, that thoſe gifts of AEneas to Dido, as 
being ſaved from the deſtruction of Troy, were 
unlucky to her, he has inſinuated that they were 
ſo by circumlocution, in the following verſes : 


Munera præterea lliacis erepra ruinis 
Ferre jubet, pallam fignis auroque rigentem, 
Ornatus Argivz Helenz, quos illa Mycenis, 
Pergama cum peteret, inconceſſoſque Hymenzos, 
Extulerat, Ledæ matris mirabile donum. 

Ax. i. ver. 6514 
ver. 683. 
Dona ferens pelago, et flammis reffantia Trojæ. 
his Statius underſtood, and has imitated, lib. 2g 
Thebaid 
Nec mirum: nam tu infauſtos, donante marito, 
Ornatus Argiva geris, dirumque nionite 
Hermiones. Longa eſt ſeries, ſed nota ts 
Perſcquar, u de novis tam ſæ va potentia donis, 


The belt of Pallas too ſtrengthens this opinion: 
for Encas would have ſpared the life of the pro- 
ſtrate Furnus, had not that unlucky t ken, which 
Turnus had taken from the ſlain Pallas, called 
afreh to his remembrance, and renewed his grief 
for the loſs of his deareſt friend : 


Stetit acer in armis 

AEueas, volvens oculos, dextramque repreſſit : 

Er jam jamque magis cunctantem flectere ſermo 
Cœperat: iufælix humero cum apparuit ingens 
Balteus, et notis ſulſerunt cingula bullis 

Pallantis pueri, victum quem vulnere Furnus 
Straverat, atque humeris inimicum luſigue gerebaty 
Ille oculis poſtquam {evi monumenta doloris, 
Exuviaſque bauſic ; in-1is accenſus, et ira 
Terribil:s: tunc hie ſpoliis indute meorum 
Eripiare mihi? Pallas te hoc vulnere, Pallas 
Immolat, et pœnam ſcelerato ex ſanguine ſumit, 


And Homer, in like manner, deſcribes Achilles 
ſwelling with rage and fury, at ſight of the arms 
that Hector had taken from Patroclus. As to the 
days, ſuch as were noted for any overthrow in 
battle, or any the like unfortunate event, were 
called religioſi, nefaſti, and atri: of all which ſee 
Augellius, lib. i. cap. 18. who there fully handles 
this matter; to which I will only add this paſſage 
out of [acitis, lib. 2.“ Hiſtor. Funeſti omnis loco 
acceptum eſt, quod maximum Pontificatum adep- 
tus Vetellius de Ceremoniis XV. Cal. Aug. edix- 
iflet. antiquith infauſto die Cremerenſi Allienſiq. 
cladibus,” Of names. ſome were omens of pro- 
ſperity and diuturnity ; others of the contrary ; 
Craſſus, Valerius, Macrobius, Lucius, Lueris, 
were names ſoreboded good Plautus in Perf. 
Luc.“ Nomen atque omen quantivis eſt pretii: 
Dor. Si te eam mihi quoque Lucridem conſido 
fore re.“ Furius, Hoſtilius, Macer, were bo names, 
Martial, lib. v. Epigram 22. | 


Quinctum pro decimo, pro Craſſo, regule, Maerum 
Ante latutibat Rhetor Apollouius, 
| 8 0 
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See likewiſe Feſtus in Latu Lucrino. Nor may 

we omit Aul. Gellius, who, lib, i. cap. 28. ſays, 
% Cavenda igitur non improprietas ſola verbi, ſed 

etiam pravitas animi, ſi quis ſe nunc ſenior Advo- 

catus adoeſcenti ſupereſle dicat.” Places were 

held to be ominous, either from their names, or 
for their having been polluted with dead bodies, 
or otherwiſe : Plautus in Menæchm. had regard 

to the name: Ne mihi Damnum in Epidam- 

no duas,” And Fetronius, © Epidamni Nomina 
quære.“ As to any thing that foreboded ill 

in the places themſelves, we find a remarkable 
teſtimony in Tacitus, Annal, lib, x. where Ger- 
manicus purges by ſacrifices the places where Va- 
rus had encamped with his whole army : © Quid 
Tibe rio,“ ſays ke, haud probatum, ſeu cuucta 
Germanici in deterius trahenti, five exercitum 
imagine cæſorum inſepultorumque tardatum ad 
præna. et formidoloſiorem haſtium credebat. Ne- 
que Imperatorem auguratis et vetuſtiſſimi- Cære- 
mo is præditum attrectare feralia debuiſſe.” Of 
clothes or garments we have an inſtance in Q. 
Curtius, who believed them orajnous, and ever to. 
portend the change of empire in Alexander, inaf 

much as he affected and took delight to wear a 
foreign, or Perſian dreſs: to which the judicious 
Tertullian feems to allude : „ Vides,” ſays he, 
quaſdam et capilium croco vertere pudet eas 
etiam nations ſuæ, quod non Germania aut Gal- 
Jia procreatz ſint. Ita patriam capillo transferunt. 
Male ec peſlime ſibi auſpicantuf flammeo capite.“ 
Where by © flammeo capite, he mean: that per- 
petual fire, which in another place he calls © ignem 
jugem.“ St. Jerome in like manner “ Ne ca- 
put gemmis oneres, nec capillum irrufes, et ci 
aliquid de Gehennæ ignibus aulpiceris.“ This paſ- 
ſage is in the Epiſtle ro Læta, and no doubt co- 
pied after Tertullian, as many other paſſages in 
that father are. 

Ver. 384. Here the poet takes away the thun- 
der from Jupiter, and the other gods, who ſeem 
to him not to employ it ſo prudently as it were to 
be wiſhed they did: and at the fame time he 
overthrows the whole doQrine of the Thuſcans : 
for, if it be not the gods who dart the thunder, 
there can be no divination by thunder; and if 
they do, why do they Jet the wicked eſcape, and 
_ often deſtroy the innocent? What does it avail 
the thunderer to launch his bolts upon uninha- 
bited defarts? What, when he throws his unerr- 
ing ſhafts into the middle of the ſea ? or upon the 
bare tops of mountains, which he does very often ? 
And laſtly, why is there no thunder without 
clouds? Why does he ſtrike down his own tem- 
ples, and thoſe of his undergods ? All this the 
poet has included in forty-ſeven verſes, in which 
there are many things ſpoken ſatirically, and ma- 
py by way of deriſion, | 

Ver. 384. The Thuſcan books taught, that Ju- 
piter gave leave to nine gods to dart thunder 
dowa upon the earth. Plin. lib. ii. cap. 52. Ar- 
nobius, p. 122. © Diis novem Jupiter poteſtatem 
Jaci-ndi ſui fu minis permiſit,” “ 

Ver 385. Wuy upiter is faid to be the author 
of thunder and lightning, Pliny, lib. ii. cap. 20. 

bl 
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higheſt planets, ſays he, falling to the earth, bear 
the name of lightking : but chiefly that of the 
three, which is placed between the two others, 
that is to ſay of Jupiter : becauſe, participating 
of the exceſſive cold and moiſture of the circle of 


rate heat of Mars, that is next under him, he, by 
that means, diſcharges the ſuperfluity of either: 
and hence it is commonly ſaid, that Jupiter is the 
darter of lightning. But Seneca, much better 
than our poet, and with more analogy to truth, 
takes not away the thunder from Jupiter, when 
he ſays, that Jupiter is not indeed the darter of 
thunder, but all things are ordered in ſuch a 
manner, that even the things that are not made 
by him, are not made without cauſe and reaſon, 
which are his. The force and power of them is 
his permiſſion : for though he makes them not 
now himſelf, he was the cauſe that they are 
made: * Interim hoc dico, fulmina non mitti à 
Jove, ſed fic omnia diſpoſita, ut etiam ea, quæ ab 
illo non fiunt, fine ratione non fiunt quæ illius 
eſt vis eorum illius permiſſio eſt: nam etſi ju- 
piter illa nunc non facit, fecit ut fierent; ſingulis 
non adeſt, ſed ſiguum, et vim, et cauſam dedit 
omnibus.” Thus deneca, in lib. ii. Nat Quzſt, 
43. who is miſtaken only in cke true name vt the 
firſt Divine Cauſe. Horace; 


Tu parum caſtis inimica mittes Fulmina lucis. 


And according to the doQrine of the Tagetic 
books, nothing was ever blaſted with fire irom 
heaven, but what had before been ſtained with 
tome pollution, 

Ver. 326. Seneca propoſes this queſtion in 3 
few words: © Quare Jupiter, aut ferienda tranlit, 
aut innoxia ferit? And the laſt exceptions, which 
Lucretius brings againſt Providence, are drawn 
from that common obſervation; Good men art 
oppreſſed with trouble and miſery, ſubject to all 
the rage and violence of the wicked; whilſt the 
impious {well with the glories, and vevel in the 
delights of life : This has been the ſubject ot 
many ſollicitous diſquiſitions : Diſputes have been 
multiplied ; and ſome have been as induſtrious to 
vindicate the methods of Providence from al 
ſeeming irregularities, as others to defame them. 
Some have ſent us to look for retribution in ano. 
ther world, and indeed this is an eaſy way ©: 
ſolving the difficulty, and with little pains dedv- 
cible from the immortality of the ſoul, which | 
have already aſſerted. But becauſe to look be- 
yond the grave, requires a ſharp and ſteady eye, 
t ſhall obſerve the reaſons of the philoſophers, and 
propoſe what Plutarch has excellently delivered, 
And here we muſt take notice, that only that part 
of the objection, which concerns the proiperity 
and impunity of the wicked, ſeems fermidable 
and concluding; for all thoſe men we generally 
call good, as their own conſcience will tell them, 
deſerve thoſe afflictions which the moſt miſerable 
have endured, nd upon this the poets, orat9%y 
and hiſtorians have becu very copious, 


gives this phyſical reaſon : the fires of the three 


Saturn, which is above him, and of the immode. 
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dare to ſay no gods direct this whole, 
For villains proſperous diſtract my ſoul 


ſays Ariſtophanes : and Diagoras reſolved ro he an 
Athieft, as Empiricus delivers, becauſe he did not 
ſee vengeance fel preſently on the perjured perſon, 
and conſume him: Velicius Paterculus produces 
the long end quiet reign of Oreſtes, as a convinc- 
ing proof, that the gods directed him to murder 
Pyrrhusz and approved the action: and Martial 
has contracted all the force of the argument into 
one Epigram. 


Nullos eſſe Deos, inane Cœlum 
Affirmat Selius, proba'q. quud ſe 
Factum, dum negat hac, videt beatum. 


Seneca in his treatiſe, © Cur Malis bene & 
Bonis male, cum fit Providentia, talks much of 
the privilege of ſufferings, that to afflict argues 
care and kindneſs; and, in ſhort, thinks this a 
great commendation ot virtue, 3 


Ti; 3 Ps 1; Boar 949 20TH grey ibn 
2 


Th' immortal pow'rs have ſweet near virtue 
plac'd, 


But this is not the way to anſwer the demands 
of an Epicurean, to ſatisfy his doubts, who had 
rather be accounted a happy ſervant, than a miſer- 
able ſon of the Deity, who would not be fond of 
torments, that he might ſhow “ ſpectaculum Jove 
dienum, virum fortem cum mala fortuna compo- 
ſitum:“ who cannot think that fears and jealouſies 
arc the neceſſary products of irreligious opinions; 
bu: makes ſuch the only means of obzaining hap- 
pineſs and perfect ſerenity of mind: who is moſt 
delighted with the moſt pleaſing phyſic, and 
would think him cruel, who makes uſe of ſaws 
and Javces, when a gentle cordial would reſtore 
the patient to his health; we muſt therefore look 
for other anſwers, and Plutarch preſents us with 
enough, ſome of which have a peculiar force 
againſt the Epicureans; who confeſs man to be a 
free agent, and capable to be wrought on by ex- 
ample and precept. 

Firſt, then, quick vengeance does not blaſt the 
wicked, that they themiclves might learn lenity, 
and not be greedy to revenge injuries to others : 
e Tev 63.49 G1 75 $,013732 O15 it is the end of 
good men to be like God, fays Plato; and Hiero- 
cles places the life of the ſoul in this imitation : 
Here God fets forth himſelf an example, and any 
noble and generous mind wauld rejoice to have 
the moſt excellent for a pattern of his actions: 
Lucretius followed Epicurus, becauſe he thought 
him ſo, and the reſt of his admirers make his 
fancigd virtues the ground of their reſpect. This, 
taken by itſelf, | cer ffs, is but a weak anſwer, 
bnce ane thundetrbolt would ſecure them from 
doing miſchief, whilſt mercy and ſotbearance of- 
ten exaſperate ; and, becauſe God holds his tongue, 
they thick he is even ſuch a vas as themlelves: 


| 


their youth infamous: 
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but if we conſider it as a conſequent of another 
reaſon, that is drawn from the goodneis and kind- 
nels of the Deity, then it proves ſtrong and ſatis- 
factory. | 

The ſecond reaſon follows: God doth not pre- 
ſently puniſh wicked men, that they may have 
time to become better; and here Plutarch brings 
examples of ſuch, whoſe aye was as glorious as 
if Miltiades, fays he, had 
been. deſtroyed, whilſt he ated the part of a 
tyrant ; if Cimon in his inceſt, or Themiſtocles in 
his debaucheries, what had become of Marathon, 
Erymedon and Dianium, what of the glory and 
liberty of the Athenians? for as the ſame author 
obſerves, v 2 4 $276; Hkgoy ix piu, 4 oi 
2275 & dg T6 ede, iy abrals, * Fexe guar, 
7.3, by 067.0 Unficovjns rely es T6 Whvigeny, 2) xubtyn 
#35 {Jug i2.I&v* great ſpirits do nothing mean, the 
active principles that compoſe them will not let 
them lic lazily at reſt, but toſs them as in a tem- 


peſt, before they can come to a ſteady and ſettled 


temper, 

Thirdly, The wicked are ſometimes ſpared to 
be ſcourges to others, and execute juſt ju gment 
on men of their own principles: this is the caſe 
of tyrants and outrageous conquerors ; ſuch was 
Phalaris to the Agrigentines, ſuch Pompey and 
Czlar to the Romans, when victory had made 
them ſwell beyond their due bounds; and pride 
and luxury fled from other countries upon the 
wings of their trugnphing eagles: Such Alexander 
to the Perſian ſoftaeſs, and, if we look abroad, ten 
thouſand inſtances occur and preſs upon us; Ce- 
drenus, page 334, tells us, that when a monk in- 
quired «> God, why he ſuffered cruel Phocas, 
treacherous to his empervy Mauritius, and an im- 
placable enemy of the Chriſtians, to obtain the 
empire, and enjoy power as large as his malice ? 
a voice oghrus, gave this anſwer to his demand, 
xeięgo d $5919 e Tov RURINY e * by 7H 
we becaule | could find none worle to ſcourge 
the wickedneſs of the citizens: ard Alaricus 
declared, vx id5ovjngs 7% i Togivum, GAAG Tis 
* innen 55,36 wan Bparnnituy xai Liyur,” Amy 
Tay Pun timy He eit is not of my own 
accord that I atrempt this, but ſomething will not 
let me reſt, but uryes me on, and cries, Go ſack 
Rome: and tkis requires, that they ſhonld not be 
only free from puniſhment, but likewiſe enjoy 
wealth and power, and all the opportunities and 
inſtruments of miſchief: and this auſwer is equal 
to the. objection in its greateſt latitude, and gives 
ſatisfaction. to ail thoſe numerous little doubts, 
which lie in the great objection, as it was pro- 
poſed. 

Fourthly, The impious are not preſentl Fcon- 
ſumed, that the method of Providence may be 
more remarkable in their puri hment he 
hiſtory of Beſſus and Ariobarzanes in Curtius is an 
excellent inſtance of this; and, amongit others, 
Piutarch gives us a memorable one of Belſus, 
who, having killed his tather, anda long time 
concenled it, went ene night to {upper tu ſome 
friends; whilit ke was there, with his ſpear he 
pulled down a m— neſt, and kad the 
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young ones, and the reaſon of ſuch a ſtrange 
action being demanded by the gueſts, his anſwer 
was, 8 7. 4 WEAL rale ag lud PIETY 1289;, 
#04 R ws @nixiivivieg Tov a]: g; do not 
they bear falſe witveſs againſt me, and cry out, 
that 1 killed my father? Wich! being taken notice 
of, and diſcovered to the magiſtrate, the truth ap- 
peared, and he was executed. 

A great many other reaſons are uſually mention- 
ed, but theſe are the principal, and ſuppoſe the 
liderty of the will; for if a man follow fate blind- 
ly, he is driven on, not perſuaded to a : if he be 
an automaton, and move by wheels and ſprings, 
bound with the chain of deitiny, it is evident that 
{ate is the cauſe of all his miſcarriages, and the man 
no more to be blamed for wicked actions, than a 
clock for irregular ſtrikings, when the artiſt de- 
ſigns it ſhould do ſo. No example can prevail on 
him, no promiſes entice, no threatenings affright 
im; being as unfit to rule himſelf, or determine 
his own actions, as a ſtone in its deſcent; and a 
Piece of iron may be ſaid to act as freely as a man, 
if he be led on by fate, and its motion as ſponta- 
neous, if liberty conſiſted in a bare abſence of im- 
pediments, 

Ver. 395. In theſe ten verſes, he argues, ſe- 
condly, That thunder is the effe&t of natural 
cauſes, and not made by the gods : for if it were, 
they would not be fo laviſh of their bolts, as to 
throw them into folitary deſerts: Had not Jupiter 
better keep them in ſtore to deſtroy his enemies, 
in time of need? 

Ver. 405. The poet in theſe eight verſes ar- 
gues, thirdly, That thunder comes not by the will 
of the gods, but is made by the laws of nature: 
for otherwiſe, why does it never come without 
clouds and noiſe? Why does it fall alike upon the 
feas and earth ? What crime have the waters been 
guilty of, that they are thus puniſhed ? 

To what has been ſaid of this already in the 
note on verſe 68, and the example we gave verſe 
268, in the perſon of M. Herennius, the Decurion, 
who was killed by thunder in a clear day, we add 
this of Lucan. lib. i. 


Emicuit czlo tacitum ſine nubibus ullis 
Fulmen 


And this diſtich, which we find in Tully, de Di- 


vinat. 


Aut cum terribili percuſſus fulmine civis 
Luce ſerenanti vitalia lumina liquit. 


Tor they held that thunder, in a clear and un- 
clouded ſky, was an evincing proof of a Deity, and 
a certain preſage of ſome extraordinary event: 
Cicero, in great indignation againſt the Atheiſts 
of his days, and ſpeaking of this accident, cric 
out: © Negemus omnia, comburamus annales, 
fida bæc eſſe dicamus; quidvis denique potivs, 
quam Deos res humanos curare, fateamur ?” Lib. 
de Divinat. 

Ver. 409. Why does he throw his bolts on any 
thing that is not guilty of ſome crime? Thus Ci- 


cero, nb. ii. de Dixvinatione. & Quid cnim __ 


ficit, cum in medium. mare fulmen jacit Jupiter ? 
Quid cum in altiſſimos montes ? Quod plerumque 
fit, Quid cum in deſertas ſolitudiues ? Quid cum 
in earum gentium oras, in quibus hc ne obſer- 
vantur quidem ? And, to the ſame purpoſe, Ariſ- 
tophanes, Neg. If Jupiter's bolts, ſays he, are 
aimed againit the perjured, how comes it to paſs, 


that neither Simon, Cleonymus, nor Theodorus + 


are blaſted by that celeſtial lame ? They, who are 
perjured with a witnels! Why does his own 
temple, why does Sunion, the promontory of At- 
tica, and why do mighty oaks, rather feel the ef. 
fect of the fire? No doubt, becaule they are all 
perjured. 

Ver. 413. In theſe ſix verſes, he, by way of di. 
lemma, propoſes two other wonderful arguments 
to deprive Jupiter of his thunder. Either he would 
have us avoid his bolts, or he would not: If he 
would, why is his thunder ſo ſubtile, and ſo ſwift, 
that we cannot perceive it coming, and get out of 
its way? And if we would not, why does he give 
us notice before hand of its coming, by overcaſt. 
ing the air with gloomy clouds, by the grumbling 
of his thunder? &c. 

Ver. 419. In theſe five verſes he argues, ſixth]y, 
That thunder muſt be the effect of nature, ſince it 
thunders in ſeveral places at the fame time: a taſk: 
too laborious for any one Jupiter. But let us hear 
Seneca delivering the opinion of the ancients upon 
this matter: They did not believe, ſays he, that 
a Jupiter, like him we worſhip in the capitol, 
darted his thunders with his hand: but they 
meant the mind and ſpirit, who is the maker, 
lord and ruler of this mundane ſyſtem, to 
whom every name agrees: The Thuſcans too 


therefore held that thunder is ſent by Jupiter, be- 


cauſe nothing is done without him.“ Ne hoc 
quidem crediderunt, Tovem, qualem in Capitolio, 
& in cæteris ædibus colimus, mittere manu fulmi- 
no; ſed eundem, quem nos Jovem, jntelligunt, 
cuſtodem rectoremque univerſi, animum, ac ſpiti- 
tum, mundani hujus operis dominum, & artiſicem, 
cui nomen omne convenit. Idem Etruſcis quo- 
que viſum eſt: & ideo fulmine a ſove mitti dixe- 
runt, quia ſine illo nihil geritur. L. ii. Q. 45. 

Ver. 424. In theſe ſeven verſes, he argues, 
ſeventhly, to this purpoſe: If thunder were di- 
rected by the will of the gods, is it credible they 
would beat down their own ſtately temples? 
Would they daſh to pieces ſuch elaborate ſtatues, 
the very maſterpieces of Volycletes? a poor 
mean-ſpirited revenge! The poet ſpeaks this by 
way cf ridicule. 

Ver. 429. In theſe two verſes he argues, eightly, 
That it is but reafonable to believe, that thunder 
is produced by natural caufes, ſince, for the moſt 
part it falls on the higheſt mountains, Doſt thou 
not ſee, ſays Artabanus, the uncle of Xerxes, that 
God ttrikes with his lightning the largeſt animals, 
nor ſuffers them to grow inſolent, and that he 
leaves the lefs unhurt ? Doſt thou not ſee that his 
fiery darts always throw down the moſt lefty edi- 
fices, and the talleſt trees? For God takes delight 
to depreſs and humble the haughty. Herodotus, 
lib. vi. And Horace agrees with Lucretius, 
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——-Feriant altos 
Fulmina montes :; 


Of which Seneca gives a phyſical reaſon, and 
ſays, That the tops of the mountains, being oppo- 
ſite to the clouds, are expoſed to ſtand the brunt 
of every thing that falls from heaven; ſo that 
they intercept the lightuing in its courſe. 

Thus Lucretius concludes his diſputation con- 
cerning this amazing meteor; which made no 
ſmall part of the religion of the ancient Romans, 
whoſe many ſuperſtitious opinions concerning 
thunder and lightning will not improperly find a 
place here; and therefore I promiſe myſelf, that 
the reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſce them at one 


view, as I find them collected by Nardius, page 


452. in his 27th accurate animadverſion on Lu- 
cretius. 


THE SUPER3TITIOUS OPINIONS 


or TYE ANCIENTS CONCERNING LIGUTNING 
AND THUNDER, 

Tut Romans derived theſe ſuperſtitious opinions 
from the Thuſcans, and, ſoon imbibing the precepts 
of this new religion, they committed them to the 
care of certain prieſts: who, nevertheleſs, diſ- 
mayed at the enormicy of ſome lightnings, did, 
at the general requeſt of the people, repair to the 
Thuſcan augurs, from whom they had their firſt 
inſtructions, to be informed what thoſe dreadtul 
ſheets of flame, and burits of horrid thunder por- 
tended : For the 'Thuſcans, as Diodorus Siculus, 
lib, vi. cap. 9. witnęſſes of them, having employed 
much time in ſearching into the caufes of natural 
events, and in the ſtudy of theology, were of all 
men the moſt knowing in the interpretation of 
lightning: infomuch, tays he, that, even to this 
day, almoſt the whole world admire their depth 
of ſcience, and apply to them to be inſtructed in 
the art of interpreting that celeſtial fire. Verrius, 
the grammarian, relates, that theſe Thuſcan di- 
viners were ſent for to Rome, and, being diſaffect- 
ed to the Romans, wilfully ordered undue ſacri- 
fices, and ſuch as were diſpleaſing to the gods: 
and that, by their treacherous advice, the people 
ef Rome were prevailed on untortunately to re- 
move the famous ſtatue of Horatius Colches to a 
certain place, where, being ſurrounded by high- 
built houſes, the ſun might never ſhine upon it : 
but, their treachery b-ing diſcovered, they were 
accuſed before the people, and, being convicted of 
the perfidy, were put to death: And upon this 
occaſion was made this ſenary verſe, 


Malum conſſilum conſultori peſſimum eſt, 


which was ſung about by the boys in all the ſtreets 


of Rome. This accident of the Thuſcan augurs 
increaſed the credit of the books of the Sybils, 
which, according to Servius on En. 6. were kept 
in the temple of Apollo, as well as of thoſe of the 
Marſians, and of the nymph Bygois, who had 
writ the art of divination, as praQtiſed by the 
Thuſcans, 


We have already ſpoken in the foregoing notes 


of the matter, of which the ancients held light- 
ning to conſiſt, and of the manner of its gener a- 
tion, which it is needleſs to repeat in this place : 
we likewiſe have faid already, that the Latins 
often confounded “ fulgur” and © fulmen:“ and 
how they came to do ſo, Feitus teaches in theſe 
words: „ Fulgere priſci pro ferire dicebant, unde 
ſulgur dictum eſt ; fulguratum id, quod eſt fol- 
mine ictum. And they believed there was no 
other diſfcrence between them, than only that of 
more or leſs, which among logicians makes no 
difference Whatever of the ſpecies: And we find a 
remarkable paſſage in Seneca, who, after an accu- 
rate diſputation, concludes, by determining the 
diſſerence between © fulgur® and © fulmen,” as fol- 
lows : Ergo,“ ſays he, et utramque rem ignem 
eſſe conſtat, et utramque rem inter ſe meando 
diſtare. Fulguratio eſt ſulinen non in terras uf. 
que perlatum et rurſus licet dicas, fulmen eſſe ful 
gurationem uſque in terras perductam. Non ad ex- 


ercendum verba hc diutius pertracto, fed ut iſta 


cognata cfte, et ejuſdem notæ, ac naturæ probem. 
Fulmen «ft quiddam plus, quam fulguratio ; verta- 
mus iſtud ; fulguratio cit pene fulmen.“ Nat. 
Quæſt. lib. ii. cap. 21. And in Quæſt. 57. of the 
ſame book: Et, ut breviter dicam, ſays he, 
© quod ſentio, fulmen eſt fulgur inteutum.“ And 
lib. citat. Quzſt, 16. Quid ergo inter fulgura- 
tionem et tulmen intereit ? | Dicam : Fulguratio 
eſt late ignis explicitus ; Fulmen eſt coactus ignis, 
et impetu lactus.“ 

The poets, according to their cuſtom, ſhadow- 
ed the nature of either under the veil of fables, 
which nevertheleſs Servius accurately explains, 
upon the ſollowing paſſage of Virgil, which lam 
obliged to tranſcrib-: at length, for the better un- 
derſtauding of what follows: 
lulula Sicaniam juxta latus Moliumque 
Erigitur Laparen, fumantibus ardua ſaxis. 

Quam ſubter ipecus, et Cyclopum exeſa caminis 
Antra AEtnæa tonant, validique ineudibus ictus 
Auditi referunt gemitum, {triduntque cavernis 
Stricturæ chalybum, et fornacibus ignis ankelat 2 
Vulcani domus ct Vulcauia nomine telus. 

En. 8. v. 416, 
Which is thus rendered by Dryden: 
Sacred to Vulcan's name, an iſle does lie 
Between Sicilia's coaſt and Lipare; 
Rai-'d high on ſmoking rocks; and deep below 
In hollow caves the fires of Altna glow. 
The Cyclops here their heavy h«ramers deal: 
Loud ftrokes and hiſſings of tormented fteel 
Are heard around: the boiling waters roar, 
And ſmoking flames through fuming tunnels ſoar, 
This paſſage of Virgil is explained by Servius, as 
follows: By Vulcan, fays he, is meant fire, 
which is called Vulcanus, © quaſi Volicanus,” be- 
cauſe it flies through the air: For fire is generat- 
ed in the clouds: And for this reaſon too Homer 
ſays, that Vulcan was precipitated from the air 
upon earth, becauſe ail lightnings fall from ort the 
air; and becauſe it often lightens in the ifland 
Lemnos, therefore Vulcan is ſaid to have fallen 


| upon that iſlaud.“ Vulcanus, ut diximus igna 
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eſt, ei dictus Vulcanus, quaſi Volicanus, quod per 
aerem volat, ignis enim nubibus naſcitur. Unde 
etiam Homerus dicit eum de mare precipitatum 
in terras, quod omne ſulmen ab ere cadit ; quod 
quia crebro in Lemnum inſolam jacitur, ideo in 
eam dicitur Vulcanus cecidifſe.” Thus Servius : 
and this fall of Vulcan is deſcribed by Milton in 
the following verſes : 


In Auſonian land 

Men call'd him Mulciber : and, how he fell 
From heav'n, they fabled, thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o'er the chryſtal battlements. From morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy night; 

A ſummer's day : and with the ſetting ſun 
Dropt from the zenith, like a falling ſtar, 

On Lemnos, the Ægean iſle.— 


The ſame Servius, on the above cited paſſage, 
teaches, that Vulcan is ſaid to be lame, 3 
flame, by nature, is never ſtraight : “Claudius au- 
tem dicitur Vulcanus, quia per naturam nunquam 
rectus eſt ignis. And, what is more than all 
this; Virgil ſays, che thunder is forged in ſobter- 
ranean caverns 


Hic tunc ignipotens cœlo deſcendit ab alto: 
Ferro exercebant vaſto Cy clopes in antro, (rtacmon: 
Bronteſque, Steropeſque, et nudus membra Py- 
His informatum manibus jam parte polita 
Fulmen erat, toto genitor quæ plurima cœlo 
Dejicit in terras, pars imperfecta manebat: 
Tres imbris torti radios, tres nubis aquoſæ 
Addiderant, rutuli tres ignis et alitis auſtri. 
Fulgores nunc terrificos, ſonitumque, metumque, 
Miſcebant operi, lammiſque ſequacibus iras. 

LEn, viii. ver. 424. 


Hither the father of the fire, by night, 
"Through the brown air precipitates his flight; 
On their eternal anvils here he found 
The brethren beating, and the blows go round: 
A load of pointleſs thunder now there lies 
Before their hands, to ripen for the ſkies : 
"Theſe darts for angry Jove they daily caſt, 
Conſum'd cn mortals with prodigious waſte : 
Three rays of writhen rain, of fire three more; 
Of winged ſouthern winds and cloudy ſtore 
As many parts the dreadful mixture iframe; 
And ſears are added, and avenging flame. 

| "kl . Dryd. 


The phyſiology of which is thus explained : Vulcan 
is faid to have a for;e in thoſe places, between 
Mount Etna and the iſland Lipare, that is to ſay, 
between fire and wind, becauſe thoſe two things 
are very proper, ray neceſſary for ſmiths : * Phy- 
fiologia eſt, cur Vulcanus in jpfis Jocis officinam 
Habere fingantur inter Atnam et Liparum, ſcili- 
cet propter ignem et ventos, quæ apta ſunt fabris,” 
ſays Nardivs. © in proluſione de igne ſubterranco.” 
The ſeveral offices of his ſervants, 


Bronteſque, Steropeſque, et nudus membra Py- 


Amor. i 
their very nam es in part declare: For Brontes 
was ſo caile” dd Tis ges from thunder; Ste- 
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racmon, rd vd wg; xi vd Exp, becauſe he 


never flirs from. the burning anvil: And Virgil 
himſelf more particularly, Georg. iv. ver. 170. 


Ac veluti lentis Cyclopes ſulmina maſſis 

Cum properant : alii taurinis follibus auras 
Accipiunt, redduntque : alii ſtridentia tingunt 
Era lacu: gemit impoſitis incudibus ZEtna : 
Illi inter ſeſe magna vi brachia tollunt 

In numerum; verſant que tenaci forcipe ferrum. 


As when the Cyclops, at th' almighty nod, 

New thunders haſten for their angry god; 

Subdu'd in fire the ſtubborn metal lies : 

One brawuy ſmith the prefling bellows plies, 

And draws, and blows reciprocating air; 

Others to quench the hiſting maſs prepare: 

With lifted arms they order ev'ry blow, 2 

And chime their ſounding hamaers in a row : \ 

With labour'd anvils Atna groans below. | 4 

Strongly they ſtrike ; huge flakes of flame expire: 

With tongs they turn the fiec!, and vex it in the 
fire, | Dryd, 


Moreover, on the ancievt marbles, thunder 
is figured with twelve rays, diſpoſed into a circle; 


| the rays not ſtraight, but bending into ſeveral 


angles, each of which ends ia three ſharp-pointed 
tangs: Such too is the figure of this Virgiliau 
thunder; of whoſe form Cerdanus thus: It gene- 
rally thunders, either when it hails, or in great 
ſhowers of rain, or when the air is hot and ſul- 
try; or, laſtly, when the winds blow: Now, by 
rain,“ imber tortus,” Virgil means hail; by“ aquo- 
ſæ nudes,” great ſhowers of rain; by © ignis, the 
heated ſultry air, and by“ auiter,” blaſts of wind; 
for tempeſts are more frequent when auſter, the 
ſouth wind, blows, than when any other. 

After this, not uſeleſs, but neceſſary Arenen, 
it is time to return and keep cloſe to our ſubjec 


firſt, then, The art and dectrine of thunder, ac- | 


cording to Seneca, is divided into three parts: 

I. Inveſtigation. II. Interpretation. III. Ex- 
ration, Ihe firſt part relates to the form; the 
{lecond to divination; the third to the propitia- 
tion and pacification of the gods; of whom, fays 
he, we ought to pray for good things, and to de- 
precate from us all manner of evil: to pray that 
they would make gdod their promiſes; to depre- 
cate that they would remit their threats; beſides, to 
imprecate and draw down thunder on the heads 
of our enemies: which laſt I add to Seneca; not 


to give occaſion to the learned Muretus, to take 


in ill part the omiſſion of it. The form | inter- 
pret to be the ſpecies and nature of the lightning, 
together, with whatever elſe can conduce to the 

phyacal and perfect knowledge of it; in the di- 
quiſition of which, according to the Thuſcans, its 
riſe, that is to ſay, whether it burſts out of the 
earth, or breaks from the ſkies, deſervedly claims 
the firſt to be inquired into. Now the Thuſcans 
held that the eartl:ly lightning darts in a ftraight 
line, the aerial obliquely, It was believed to be 
of great moment too, from what part of heaven 
the lightning came; whither it directed its courte, 
and where it fell, For we muſt not forget what 
Pliny, lib. ii. cap. 54. teaches, That the Thuſcavs 
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ef old divided and quartercd out the heavens into 
fixteen parts, which they called temples, as is ob- 
ſerved by Varro de lingua Latina, lib 3. Nor 
did they lay any ſmall ſtreſs upon this circum- 
ſtance ; whether the thunder ſtruck down the 
ſtrongeſt buildings, and overturned the towers and 
caſtles of kings; or whether it was weak, and 
vaniſhed inoffenſive in the air. Its force and vio- 
lence too was likewiſe conſidered that is to ſay, 
whether it ſtruck in an inſtant, or li-gered in its 
flight and, in ſome meaſure, gave warning of 
the blow: They likewiſe obſerved the ſize and 
magnitude of it; which they meaſured and deter- 
mined by the events and effects it produced. Be- 
ſides, by the conſent of all, there are properly 
three ſorts of lightning, which, according to Se- 
neca, are, I. That which pierces. II. Fhat which 
ſhakes to pieces: And, III. That which burns. 
According to Servius, which blaſts, which burns, 
which cleaves; and according to Feſtus, which 
burns, which blaſts, which pierces; and from 
hence it came to be called © triſulcum,” three- 
forked ; unleſs we had rather aſcribe that epithet 
to the three kinds of lightning mentioned by 
Pliny, i. e. the dry, the humid, and the bright; 
which were ſo called from their effects: For the 
dry does not burn, but diſſipate; the humid does 
not burn, but infuſcates; and that, which they 


called the bright, is indeed of a wonderful na. 


ture, as we ſhail ſee by and by. I go now to that 
ſort of lightning that infuſcates, or renders 
ſwarthy the things it ſtrikes: Now this, ſays 
Seneca, either ſtrains, or colours, which is thus 
diſtinguiſhed : that is ſaid to be ſtained, whoſe 
colour is tarniſhed, not changed: that to be co- 
loured, whoſe colour is changed from what it was 
beſore, as cerulean, or black, or pale, &c. They 
obſerved beſides, the manner of the lightning's 


coming, and the number of the flaſhes and claps ; 


whether even or odd, and whether alone, or 
with hail or rain: They had regard beſides to 
the quality of it, whether it were reſplendent and 
glittering, which, perhaps, is that which Suidas 
calls white, or ſwarthy and obſcure: and it was 
of the greateſt importance, whether it thundered 
in a clear or cloudy ſky, whether in the night or 
by day; whether in the morning, or the evening, 
or at noon : And ſo much for the diagnoſtic part. 
We come now to the prognoſtic or divining, 

The prognoſtic doctrine of lightning was, no 
doubt, contained in their fulgular books, and the 
prieſt, or interpreter of lightning, was called Ful- 
gurator. The ancients aſcribed to lightning and 


thunder a power of ſorchoding future events, ſu- 


perior to all other ominous portents : For what- 
ever any other omens might have portended as a 
fixed and certain event, was all taken away, and 


held to be of no eſſect, if thunder chanced to in- 


tervene; but not on the contrary : For whatever 
thunder had portended was unalterable, and could 
not be changed by the intervention of any other 
omen whatever. It is not certain, who they 
were that did at firſt diſtinguiſh lightning into 
two ſorts ; © brunum et fatidicum,” brute and fa- 
tidic, or fate foretelling, as they afterwards called 


them; for they held, that whatever was the cauſe 
of lightning, it was alway» de'tined to forebgde 
ſome future event whether it proceeded from a 
fortuitous collifion of the clonds, as the Latins be- 
lieved, or whether the clouds ſuffered that colli. 
ſion, by the command of the Deity, that lightning 
might be (truck out of them by that means, which 
was the belief of the Thuſcans. who likewiſe held, 
that lightning does not portend, becaufe it is 
made, but is made on. purpoſe that it may por- 
tend ſomething. But Pliny, lib. it. cap. 43 {zys, 
That no doubt ſortuitous lightnings do ſometimes 
happen, which either torebode nothing at all, or 
at leatt if they do, the knowledge of what they 
porrend comes not to us. Hence they were calt- 
ed brute lightnings, as coming on no deſign, and, 

as | may lay, upon no errand whatever. Theſe, 
ſays Seneca, ſtrike the mountains, fall into the 

ſeas, and do no manner of harm: But the light- 

nings that are called fatidic, come from their own 

ſtars, and are deitined to forebode ſome unavoide 
able event: Of theſe, ſays Cxzcinva, there are 

three ſorts; which he calls © co:{iliarium, auctori- 

tatis, and ſtatus ;'* The © conſiliarium,“ or coun- 

ſel-giving, precedes the action, but comes after the 

thought; as when we are conſidering in our 

minds, whether we ſhall do a certain thing or 

not, and are perſuaded to do it by a flaſh of light- 

ning, or. diſſuaded from the attempt : That of 

authority comes after- the action is done, and 

forebodes whether the event will be proſperous 

or unlucky : That which he calls“ ſtatus,” of fla» 

tion, is when lightning happens at a time when 

we are in total inaction, neither doing, nor even 

thinking of any thing; this either threatens, or 

promiſes, or admoniſhes: therefore he calls it 

+ monitorium,”” monitory : He makes no mention 

of a fourth ſort, which was called“ executivum, 

the executive, and that inflits puniſhments on 

tranſgreſfors ; of which anon. 

But before we proceed any farther, it will be 
neceſſary to know from whom theſe thunders 
were {cnt : The Thuſcan books, a+ Pliny witneſſes, 
taught, that nine gods had the privilege of dart- 
ing theſe fiery bolts, and that there are eleven 
kinds of them: of which Jupiter launches but 
three: Of theſe eleven forts the Romans had re- 
tained but two, and aſcribed the diurnal to Jupi- 
ter, the nocturnal to Pluto: The firſt Manubia, 
as they called it, that is, thunder-bolt of Jupiter, 
gently fore warns, and is mild this he ſends at 
his own pleaſure, whenever he will: He indeed 
ſends a ſecond . bur by the advice of his council, 
which conſiiis of twelve gods, whom he ſummons 
for that purpoſe. This ſhaft does ſometimes do 
good, but in fuch a manner that the good it does 
is always attended with ſome hurt; its chaſtiſe- 
ments avail, but puniſh, The fame Jupiter ſends 
alſo a third bolt but not without the advice 
and conſent of the gods whom they call 
« Dn Majores, Di Valentes, e Di Potence-,”? 
g fes, Ng ons d, nul Jil 3uvz1ot. This 
bolt deltroys whatever it metts; u changes and 
overturns the ſtare of things, as well public 
as private: For fire _ nothing to remain in 
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the fame condition in which it finds it. Others 
plunder the armoury of Jupiter, (Acton in Ho- 
rat.) and ſcarce reſerving to him the red and 
bloody thunderbolts, they affign the white and 
black to Minerva, 5 


Scit triſte Minervæ 
Anu. viii. 265. 


Sy dus 


Hence © Minervales Manubiz,” ſays Servius on 
that paſſage of Virgil, by the power of which the 
Grecian fleet was driven on the rocks of the 
Mountain Caphareus, and periſhed there. Nor 1s 
Pallas idle, 


Prima coruſcanti ſignum dedit Ægide Virgo, 
Fulmincam jaculata facem 


Flacc. Argonaut. 4. 


And ſhe is the more to be ſcared, becauſe nut 


content with her own, but 


Fulmine irati Jovis 
Armata——sSen. Frag. Agamemn, 


armed with the thunder of angry Jove, ſhe 
threatens fore, and exterminates her encmics. 
This privilege Juno envies her, 


Ipſa Jovis rapidum jaculata è nubibus ignem, 
Pizzecitque rates, evertitque æquora ventis. 

Ln. i. ver. 46, 
For Minerva could come at the thunder, when 
ſhe would, as the herſelf boaſts in ZElchines in 
Eumen. 
Ki xXuozs Id wivn dow wv Yuy 
Ex @ xipaurd; 554. 


I alone, of all the gods, know the keys of the ma- 
gazines where the thunder is kept. And Servius, 
«ex attio,” obſerves, that Juno too had her thun- 
der: Hence ſhe upbraids Jupiter for darting her 
thundzrboks : | | 


Mea fulmina torques. Statins: 


Thus we have three thundering gods : Mars was 
the fourth, and his bolts are red-hut and burning : 
thoſe of Saturn, crucl and execrable, nor are 
Pluto's more mild: What can we expe® from 
Vulcan and the ſouth wind, which is faid to be 
s pollens fulminibus,”” potent in thuaderbolts? 
The Romans, loath to weary ſo many yods, 
gave the thunder but to two: they aſſigued the 
day-lightning to Jupitcr, who was called Dic- 
ſpiter, i. e. the father of the day: and the 
night-lightning to Pluto: the lightning which 
they calied fulmen pervorſum, becauſe it was un- 
certain whether it happened ia the night, or by 
day, they gave ſometimes to the one, ſometime— 
to the other. Beſides this, they had, I. Their 
Poſtulat ia Fulmina, which fignitzed the breach of 


vows, and the profane neglect of religious facri- | 


fices : II. Monitoria, by which they were taught 
what to avoid. III. Peſtifera, ligutnings, which 
portended death and baniſhment. IV. Fallacia, 
which were fatal under an appearance of good: 
theſe gave the conſulſhip to perſons, to whem 
phat office would be iatal z and an inhelitance t 
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thoſe who were to be ruined by getting it. v. 
Deprecanea, which brought a ſhow of danger 
where there was none. VI, Peremptalia, which 
utterly deſtroyed the threatening tokens of other 
lightnings. VII. Ateſtata, that confirmed the 
promiſes of former, VIII. Atterranea, that hap. 
pened in cloſe places. IX. Obruta, by which 
things that had been ſtruck before, were ſtruck 
again, before they had been purged by ſacrifice, 
X. Kegalia, which fell upon the courts of juſtice, 
or other public buildings, or places, belonging to 
a tree city, Concerning the duration, they tay, 
that lightaings are either, I. Perpetua, whoſe to- 
kens belong to the whole life : nor docs this fort 
denounce one ſingle thing only, but embraces the 
whole context and ſeries of whatever is to happen 
in the future age of a man. Thee are the light. 
nings that happen next after the enjoyment of a 
parrimonal eſtate, and in any new circumitance or 
condition of any man, or city. II. Finita, whoſe 
proguoſtications extend only to a certain Cay, 
III. Prorogativa ſulmina, are thuſe whote threats 
may be delayed to be executed, but can never be 
wholly averted, or taken away: aud ſuch of theſ- 
as they called Privata, becauſe they related only to 
particular perſons, they held could not be delayed 
for more than ten years, except from the day dt 


firſt marriage, or the birth-day : nor the publica, 


which regarded communities, and civil focietics, 
for above thirty years, Except iu the dedication vi 
towns.” 

Moreover : we ſaid before, that the lightnings, 


which fly in a direct line, burſt out of the earth; , 


Theſe the Thuſcans called Infera, they are moſt 
frequent in the winter, and are held to be the 
molt fatal and execrable ; becaulc they come from 
a ſmall diſtance, and out of a troublous matter. 
The Syderial and general, which dart obliquely, 
and from thence are called Obliqua Fulmina, are 
not always lacky, and the molt unlucky of them 
are thoſe that go from welt to north; thus it is 
of the higheſt importance, from whence the light- 
ning comes, and which way it directs its courſe, 
The moſt lucky is that which returns towards the 
eaſtern parts of the heavens : therefore, when they 
come from that part of heaven, and incline the 
lame way again, they portend the greatelt felicity: 
we read that an omen of this fort was given to 
Sylla the dictator. The others in that part of the 
world are leis profperous, if not ablolutely un- 
lucky. "They heide it unlawful to interpret, or 
even to inquire into ſome: unlel> they were ſent 
as indications of future events to a guelt, or a pa- 
rent : the lightniugs that happened en the jett 
were eſteemed lucky, becauſe the eaſt is in the 
lelt part of the Mrd: the coming of it was not 
ſo much regarded, as its return: whether fire re- 
bounded from the ſtroke, or whether the work 
being perfected, or the fire conſumed, the blatt 
returned back. The Grecks in general, and fome 
of the Latins, held the lightning on the right to 
preſage good fortuue: of this we have frequent 
examples in Xenophon, ſome in Homer, and ma- 
ny in the Latin poets: however they all agreed, 


| that none portended good fortune, except hola 
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that happened in the day; foraſmuch as the noc- 
turnal were unlucky, from whatever part of hea- 
ven they came. There is a verſe of Ennius re- 
corded by Cicero de Divinat. lib. 2. which makes 
to our preſent purpole : 


Cum tonuit læ vum bene tempeſtate ſerena. 


And though, as Capitolinus tells us in the life of 
of M. Antonius Pius, the lightning was innoxious, 
that in a clear ſky fell into the court of his palace, 
yet it was ominous, and a preſage of death to Ui. 
tus, Diodorus Siculus, and Suctonius both wit- 
nels in general, that in thoſe days lightnings were 
often ſeen in a ſerene and uncleuded ſky: but 
thoſe hiſtorians have neither of them thought fir 
to particularize any of them. 

Beſides, they had great regard to the number 
of the flaſhes; and an even number ſeems to por- 
tend good fortune, rather than an odd; at leaſt, 
it betokens neither calamity nor death : But if the 
lightning fell on temples or public buildings, or if 
men were blaſted by it, in either of choſe cafes it 
was judged to ſignify ſome great misfortune : To 
a free city it threatened a kingly power, and to 
others the ſubverſion of their preſent ſtate, or to- 
tal deſtruction, And this, as Cicero in Vatin. 
obſerves, was the reaſon, that from the fit 
building of the city, it was not permitted, but 
even held irreligious, to hold any aſſembly of the 
people, or to continue the fittings of their courts 


bol juſtice, whenever it happened to thunder. And 


Livy, lib. v. decad. 3. relates, that Marcellus, be- 
ing created conſul, was removed from that of. 
fice, becauſe it had thundered when he entered 
upon the conſular dignity : what would have 
been done, if a tempeſt of wind and hail had ac- 
companied the thunder? Which accident was held 
to torcbode calamity. And even at Rome, as 


the ſame Livy, lib. x. decad. 4. affirnis, a tempeit 


only did ſometimes make the ſenate break up 
their aſſemblics ; For the minds of men had al- 
ready imbibed the ſuperſtitious credulity, that 
lightning portended future events, aud gave to- 
kens, nor of particular things only, but denounce» 
ed in a ſucceſſive order the whole {cries of ſuture 
fates; and that too by decrees more plain and 
evident, than if they had been written in the 
molt viſible characters: this Scueca teaches, Nat. 
Queſt, xxxii. lib. 2. Pliny too icems to have 
been tainted with the lame ſuperſtition; for, lib. 
l. cap. 5 3. he ſays in (expreſs terms, That the 
ſcience of the interpretation of lightnings was 
improved to that degree, as was evident from in- 
numerable, both public and private examples, 
that it foretold what thould happen even on a fix- 
ed and certain day, and whether the lightning 
tvicboded the delay, or the total obſtructiou of 
lates, already foretold, or revealed, or gave to- 
kens of others, that lay till then concealed : 
Wherefore let them be, as it has pleaſed nature 
to make them, certain to ſome, doubtful to others, 
approved by fume, aud condemned by others. 
Thus Pliny. 

t now xemains, that we ſay ſomething of their 
Epiations, by which they cadeavoured to avert 
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the imminent dangers that threatened them. In 
the firſt place, the fulgural books pronounce, That 
a place ſtruck with lightning ought neither to be 
regarded, nor trod upon: For which realon, ſays 
Ammianus Marcellinus in Jul. it was lawful to 
hide or bury the lightning; but a crime againſt 
the gods to uncover it. Now the lightning was 
then ſaid to be buried, when an altar was erected 
over the place where it had fallen: And this altar 
had a hole in the top of it, open towards heaven; 
and was called Putcal, or Capitium, by Vulpianus, 
Operculum. Ihe place itfelf Nigidius Figulus 
calls Bidental, becauſe two iheep were facriliced 
there; aſter which, ſays he, it was immediately 
deemed holy. And Auguſtus: coptecrated and 
dedicated to Apollo the arca in the palace he had 
bought, becauſe lighining bad fallen in it: But 
bidental fignifies ſometimes the ſacrifice likewikey 
and ſometimes too the perlon tLat was truck, as 
in Perſcus, Satir. ii. ver. 27. 
Triſte jaces lucis evitandumque bidental. 


Moreover, to this cuſtom of buryiag the light- 
ning, Lucan. alludes, lib. i. | 


Diſperſos fulminis ignes 
Colligit, & terra mo cum murmure condit. 


And the ancicut interpreter vi Juveual, on this 
verle, 


A:que aliquis ſenior, qui publica fulgura condit, 
Sat. 6. 

ſays, that lightning is then ſaid to be buried, 
when the piieſt has collected together the ſcat- 
tered fires, by which we may reaiouably con- 
jecture, that they mcant, whea he had collected 
together what was icorched by the lightuing z 
and confecrated the place by a ce:tain prayer, 
pronounced with a low voice to himſelf, and by 
heaping up earth upon it. Thus it had fared but 
ill with the Parthian magicians, if, as Pliny, lib. 
XXX Vi. cap. 9. ſays they had tried to find, by dig- 
ging for-it, the gem, which is called “ cctaunia, 
and ſome take loc a rel thunderoelt, becaule it 
is never found, but in places blaſted with light. 
ning, fince it was not permitted even to look 
upon ſuch places. Beſides, we learn from Feſtus, 
that, by an old law of Numa, it was forbid to 
buen the body of a man, who had been killed by 
thunder, or to allow him the rites of funeral 
Every man, who was {lain by thunder, was bus 
ricd in the place where he was ſtruck; except, as 
Quintilian, aud lome other learned men obſerve 
our ot Feſtus, the place belonged to the public. 
duch men had this privilege, that the priells were 
permitted to gather up their ſcattered niembers: 
This we have from Scucca, who belides, ipcakiag 
of ſuch as apprehend. and tremble at the danger 
of thunder, has this remarkable pailage ; * Non 
maximum ex periculis, ſed ipecioſiſſimum fulmen 
elt. Male ſcilicet erit actum tecum, ſi ſenſum 
mortis tuæ celeritas inſinita prævencrit, i mors 
tua procurabitur, ſi tu nunc quoque cum expiras, 
non ſupervacuæ, ſed alicujus magna rei ſignum 
ez. 4.ib. ii. Nat. Quæſt. in calcc. The earth 
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was heaped up, not dug into the ground, as Cor- 
nutus is of opinion, till it raiſed a monument high 
enough, to give notice of the place to paſſers by. 
Plutarch. in Symp iv. Probl. 2. ſſerts, Chat the 


bodies of men blaſted with lightning never putri- 
fy ; for many, ſays he, neither burn them, nor 
called “ pervorſum,” Joannes Magnus, in his 


bury them, but ſuffer them to lie where they were 


Aruck ; and hedge in the place, that thoſe uncor- 
rupting carcaſes may remain as a fp:Qacle of 


admiration: And for this reaſon they fooliſhly 
thought ſuch perſons to be honoured by Jupiter, 


But Seneca, Nat. Quæſt. lib. ii. with more conſo- 


nance to truth, ſays, that bodies, killed by thun- 
. der, crawl with worms in a few days; and adds 
beſides, that they were buried with the light- 
ning: Whence the ſaying, © Male tecum agitur, 
fi cum fulmine conderis:“ The places were hedged 
about, that they might not be trod on unawares; 
and the bodies were interred to avoid the ſtench 
of their corruption : For it is known by experi- 
ence, that as well men as beaſts, are for the 
moſt part ſuffocated by the blaſt of lightning, not 
burnt with the fire; and when the innate heat of 
the animal decays, the remaining moiſture is prone 
to corruption. Yet fome perſons, itruck with 
lightning, were not buried, but only covered 
with a white garment; as well becauſe they be- 
lie ved ſuch bodies did not putriſy as that they 
might be ſeen by the people; who, nevertheleſs, 
were not permitted to look at them, except at 
_ ſome diſ ance: for none were permitted to come 
within the encloſure, but the prieſts. 

I ſhall paſs by many things relating to thrnder, 
but cannot omit one, winch Pliny menti«ns. lib. 
xxviii. cap. 25. where he ſays: „ Fulgetra« Pop- 

pyſmis adorare, conſenſus eit gentiurm ” All na- 
tions agree in adoring the thunderboits, by pre ſſing 
their lips cloſ: together, and then, by drawing in 
the air by force, to make ſuch a found as horſemen 
generally do, to encourage and put forward their 
. for ſuch a noiſe the word “ poppyſmus“ 
ſigniſies and this was the cuſtom both of the 
Greeks and Romans in their exyiatory ſacrifices. 
Some of the learned add likewiſe the clapping of 
hands, which others nevertheleſs take to be only 
the noiſe that is made, by cloſing the palms of 
the hands, and hifiing between the thumbs. But 
to proceed : 

When the portents and prodigies were uncom- 
mon, or more than uſually ſrequent, they con- 
ſulted the Fhuſcan Fulguratorcs, or the Sybilline 
books, and the city was expiated, by public ſa- 
crifices and ſupplications, and by the ceremonies 
they called Lectiſternia, i e. bringing their beds, 
un which they lay down to eat, into the temples, 
where they uſed to feaſt themſelves in honour of 
the ſacred rites: as alſo by votive games, Livy in 
decad. iv. lib. 10. gives an example of the purga- 
tion of the city, after the fall of lightning, in 
theſe words:“ Ob ca decemviri juſfi adire li- 
bros, edidere quibus diis, et quot hoſtiis {acrifica- 
retur : Et a fulminibus cemplura loca deformata, 
ad zdem Jovis ut ſupplicatio diem unum eſſet. 
Ludi denique votivi Q Fulvii Conf. per dies de- 


cem megno apparatu facti.” For to diſtiaguiſf to 
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which god the ſacrifice was due, was not ſo eaſjiy 
diſcerned by the Romans, but hat they «qually 
ſacrificed ſometimes to Jupiter and Pluto, when 
the lightning happened ar a doubtful time, that 
is to ſay, either in the morning or evening twi. 
light: and this lightning, as we ſaid before, they 


hiſtory, lib. iii. cap. 8 relates a riciculous cuſtom 
of the Goths and Vandals, and which is likewiſ: 
confirmed by his kinſman Olaus Magnus : They 
tell us, that thoſe people. when they heard the 
noiſe of thunder in the clouds, were wont to ſhog 
arrows ur into the air, to expreſs their earneſt 
defire to aſſiſt their own gods, whom they be. 
lieved to be then engaged in battle with other 
gods; and that, not contented with this fooliſh 
ſuperſtition, they had mallets of an unuſual weight, 
bound about with braſs, and which they held in 
great veneration, on purp ſe that, by their help, 
as by the imitative thunder of Claudian, they 
might expreſs the noiſe they heard in the hea. 
vens, and which they believed was made by 
mallets likewiſe : And they held it very merito- 
rious to be thus preſent, and aſſiſt in the battle 
of their gods. 

It remains only to ſpeak of the lightning; 
which the ancients called Elicia, and theſe were 
either commanded and compelled from heaven, or 
allured and obtained by holy rites. Pliny tells us, 
That lightning may either be compelled, or im- 
plored from heaven, by certain holy rites and 
ſupplications; that there was an old tradition in 
Etruria, that it had been obtained by holy rite, 
when a monſter they called Volta, entered into 
the city Vo!ſinii, after having firſt depopulated 
the country round it : And the ſame author, on 
the teſtimony of Piſo, whom he calls an author 
of credit, ſays, That Porſenna, king of the Thu. 
cans, drew down thunder from heaven ; and that, 
before him, Numa had often done the like. Ee 
adds, that Fullus Hoſtilius, endeavouring to imi- 
tate them, and either not knowing, or for n0! 
obſerving the due rites, was himſelf ſtruck dead 
by a thunderbolt. * Extat annalium memoria, 


ſacris quibuſdam et precationibus, vel cogi ſul 


mina, vel impetrari: Vetus fama Hetruriz ell, 
impetratum ; Volſinios urbem, agris depopulatis 
ſubeunte monſtro, quod vocavere Voltam. Evo- 
catum et a Porſenna ſuo rege, et ante eum à Nu- 
ma ſzpius hoc factitatum, in primo Annal. ſuo- 
rum tradit L. Piſo, gravis Author: quod imita- 
tum parum rite Tullum Hoſtilium, ictum fulmire. 
Lucoſque et aras, et facra habemus inter qua 
Statores, et Tonantes, et Feretrius, Elicium quo- 
que accepimus Jovem ” P in. lib. ii cop $2. He 
concludes with making this remark : * Varia,” 
ſays he, © in hoc vitæ ſententia, er pro cujulque 
animo. Imperari naturz adacis eft credere: 
nec minus hebetis, bepeficiis abrogare vires.“ 
Thus Pliny In relation to Numa, Livy relates 
the matter at large, in decad. i. lib. 1 where, 
among many other things, he tells us, that Nu- 
ma, in order to allure down thunderbolts from 
the divine minds, erected an altar on the Avet- 
tine kill, to Jupiter Elicius:“ Ad ea (il. fv» 
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mina) elicienda, ex mentibus divinis, Jovi Eli- 
cio aram in Aventino dicavit ; deumque conſuluit 
auguriis, quæ capienda effent.” And that no- 
thing might be wanting to this fable, Valerius 
Antias, as cited by Arnobius, adverſ. gent. lib. v. 
ſays, that king Numa, not having the ſcience of 
procvring lightning. and, by the advice of the 
nymph Z#geria, being deſirous to know it, gave 
chains and fetters to twelve chaſte young men, 
and placed them in ambuſcade, near a certain 
water, in which Faunus and Martius Picus were 
wont to bathe, with orders to ſurpriſe and bind 
them: This they did, and extorted from them 
the art of alluring Jupiter, of whom Numa by 
this means learnt the art of drawing down thun- 
derbolts out of heaven. The Greeks, however, 
will not allow this honour to be firſt due to Nu- 
ma, but aſcribe it to Prometheus; who, as Ser- 
vius on the 6th Eclogue cf Virgil, relates, by re- 
ſiding long upon the top of Mount Caucaſus, diſ- 
covered the art of alluring down lightning, and 
taugkt it to men; from whence the fable of his 
having tolen fire out of heaven, Laſtly, Theſe 
« elicia fulmina“ were of three ſorts: I. Hoſ- 
pitalia,” which Seneca mentions in lib. it. Nut. 
Quzſt. and theſe by ſacrifices compel, or rather, 
to uſe their milder expreſſion, invite Jupiter from 
heaven : But if his godſhip ſhould happen to be 
unwilling, or in an angry mood, they invite him 
totheir own coſt : and this, ſays the ſarac Seneca, 
was the misfortune of Tullus Hoſtilius, the third 
king of the Romans, whom. we mentioned be- 
fore, II. The © Avxiliaria,” which were alſo 
called © Advocata,” but theſe always came for 
the good of thoſe that called them. III. The 
« [mprecatoria,”” which cannot be reckoned in 
the number of auxiliary lightning; for no man 
dfires deſtruction, or imprecates thunderbolts on 
his own head. After all, Pliny, lib. xxviii. cap. 
2. obſerves out of old authors, that it was a very 
difficult taſk to allure down lightning by ſuppli- 
cations and faerificess And ſo much for the ſu- 
perſtition of the ancients, in regard to thunder 
and lightning. | 
Ver. 431. Hitherto the poet has been treating 
of thunder and lightning; and is now about to 
diſpute of another kind of meteor, called whir!- 
winds: And for the better underſtanding of ſuch 
diſputation, it will be neceſſary, with Ariftotle, 
Ib. iti, Meteor. and with Pliny, lib. ii. cap. 48. 
to diſtinguiſh between the ſeveral ſorts of whirl- 
wiads, which the ancients called by ſeveral names, 
according to their ſeveral natures ; as © ecnephias, 
preſter and typho:“ For ſince all theſe things, 
thunder, lightning, “ ecnephias, preſter, and ty- 
pho,” and thunderbolts, are only ſeveral winds, 
we ought to diſtinguiſh berween them. Firſt, 
then, it the wind be thin and ſubtle, and if it be 
blown and ſcattered piccemeal here and there, it 
produces thunder and lightning. If it be more 
denſe and thick, it begets the tempeſt, which the 
Grecks call Ex, 1.e. a ſtorm without rain, 
2 hurricane, as Pliny favs, lib. ii. cap 48 But if 
the wind burſting out of the howels of a cloud, 
ect with other wands, breaking out of other 


* 
clouds likewiſe, and without Fre, it comes to be 
that ſort of whirlwind, which the Greeks called 
cups, of which there are two ſorts, called by the 
Latins “ vortex and turbo: “ Vortex,“ if it make 
a great and roaring noiſe : * Turbo,” if it make 
none at ail, or but ,a whiſtling one. But if the 
wind, when it breaks from the clouds, takes fire, 
and kindles into flame, it makes a “ preſter,?* 
called by the Grecks. wpnovs, which ſignifies, in- 
flaming, ſwelling, and making hot, “ quaſi com- 
burens contacta, pariter et proterens,” ſays Pliny, 
in the place laſt cited: If the wind, after it breaks 
from the clouds, do not take fire; but burſts out 
in a flame, it makes the lightning, which the 
Greeks call x$9«ui., a thunderbolt: And, laſtly, 
if the wind canudt break the cloud, but forces and 
drags it down upon the earth, or ſex, it then 
makes the whirlwind, which the Latins called 
„ columna,” a pillar. And of tlicſe whirlwinds 
the poct diſputes in the following . twenty-nine 
verſes, and ſeems to call the“ celumna, vortex, 
and turbo,” all of them certain preſters: And 
firſt, in theſe twenty-one verles, he explains the 
cavſe of a fiery whirlwind, called a preſter; 
which, ſays he, is a wind impetuouſly whirled 
about, and that takes fire by the contmuance and 
v-hcmence of the agitation.. If this wind burſt 
out of the clouds, and move violently in a ſtraight 
line, it kindles into lightning only; but if the 
cloud be fo teugh, that it cannot break through, 
but bears it down into the fea, and, there impe- 
tuouſly whirling round in the waves, it becomes 
a preſter, the ſure deſtructien of failors. 

Ver. 452. Pretters are ſeldom felt at land, but 
chiefly infeſt the ſea. There is another ſort of 
whiulwind, which is not fiery: and this tao is a 
wind, that turns andewhifcs about with violence 
in a cloud, and tumbles down with that cloud 
upon the earth; where breaking out without he. 
ing kindled into flame, it whirls and tumbles 
down all things where it lights: Neither is this 
ſort. of whirlwind frequent at land; for the hills 
hinder its deſcent, and break its force ; but at ſes 
the poor ſailors often feel its violence. 

Ct this fort of whizhwind, Pliny, lib. ii. cap. 
43. © Sin vero flatus repentini dept<ffo ſinu arc- 
tius rotati nubem effregerint, ſine igne, hoc eſt, 
ſine fulmine, Vorticem faciunt:“ which. agrees 
with what Lucrctius fays of it. But whatever 
he ſays of their being molt frequently felt at ſea, 
they are very common iu Florence, and in ſeveral 
other countries. | 

But befure we leave this ſubject of whirlwinds, 
it will not be improper to give a ſhort account of 
the cauſe of wind ; the original of which is 
reckoaed among the hidden ſecrets of nature. 
Ariſtotle will have it to proceed from the earth, 
and defines it to be a dry earthy exhalation : 
Metrodorus and Animaxander held, that it pro- 
ceeds ſrom the water: of the ſame opinion too is 
Vitruvius, who, lib. i. cap. 6. ſays, Ventus eſt 
aEris fluens unda, cum incerta motus reduudan- 
tia; naſciturque cum fervor oſſendit humorem & 
impetus fervoris exprimit vim ſpiritus flantis:““ 


This he illuſtrates, by ths example of exlifile, 
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windballs : and Des Cartes pretends to demon- 
ſtrate the truth of this opinion in the ſame man- 
ner. And Salmaſius, lib. de Anno Climacter. al- 
ſerts the ſame opinion, in the very words of Vi- 
truvius. There is a third opinion, which ſeenis 
to have been more ancient than either of the ſor- 
mer; and according to that, wind is nothing but 
air put in motion. Apuleins de Mund. is of this 
laſt opinion. © Nec enim,” ſays he, * aliud eſt 
ventus, niſt multum ct vchemens in unum coacti 
atris flumen:“ Bur this is not ſatisfactory; for, 
by not aſſigning the firſt cauſe of that motion, it 
leaves the matter in ſuſpenſc, and undetermined. 
The moſt probable opinion therefore is, that wind 
is an carthy or watcry exhalation, mixcd with ſa- 
line ſpirits, and other vapours, drawn or forced 
out of the earth or ſea, by the power of the ſun, 
or of ſubterranean fires, which being rarcticd by 
heat, or condenied by cold, and impelled for the 
moſt part by a tranſverſe, but ſometimes by a di- 
rect motion, exagitates the earth, air, and ſca. 
But of this ſubject ſce particularly my Lord Ba- 
con's treatiſe de Ventis; Des Cartes in the place 
above cited; Gaſſendus's Animadver ons on Epi- 
curus; Fromend. in Meteor.; Kircher. in Mund. 
tubterran.; and Ifaac. Voſtus, de motu Marium 
& Ventorum. 

Ver. 462. The poet is now going to treat of 
the gencration of clouds; which, he lays, may be 
produced three ſeveral ways: And firit, in theſe 
teven verſes, he teaches, that certain rough and 
hooky atoms, that are flying to and fro in the 
air, meet and join together: Theſe form the 
thin clouds firſt; and theſe thin clouds, condenſ- 
ing and joining with one another, make the 
thick and heavy clouds. 

Anaximenes, Plutarch, and Seneca, held the 
clouds to be made of the very concretion or con- 
gelation of the air itſelf: The firſt of them in- 
decd belic ved, that all things proceed from the 
air: And Plutarch, de Placit. Philol. I. iii. c. 4. 
calls the clouds 45025 wanxlcurus, thickenings of 
the air; and Epicurus in Lacrtius, &sges TaAHoe;, 
accumulations or heaps of air; but Seucca, lib. ii. 
c. 30. © Spiſſitudinem aëris crafli,” the thickneſs 
of groſe air: for he will not allow, that clear and 
unmuddy air can thicken and grow into clouds ; 
becuuſe it is too ſubtile, and free from vapours ; 
by virtue of which only it can condenſe into 
clouds. NMacrobius, Abr terrem trigorts exha- 
latione denſatus, in nubem cogitur.“ In voma. 
dcipionis, lib. 1. cap. 22. 

Ver. 467. In theſe nine verſes he obſerves, 
that clouds frequently ſecm to rile from the tops 
of high mcuntains : the reaſon of which, he tays, 
is this; becauſe fome thin miſts and watery 
ſte:ms, that are too lubtile to be ſcen, are driven 
vp thither by the wind; where joining together, 
and growing thick, they become vilible. More- 
over, our tranſlator has omitted the two laſt 
verſes of this argument, which, in the original, 
are as follows. 


Nam loca declarat ſurſum ventoſa patere 
Res ipſa, & ſenſus, montes cum aſcendimius altos. 


| 


CREECH'S LUCRETIUS, 


And indeed they are of no great moment; ang 
therefore J have forcborn to tranſlate and inſert 
them in the text of this verſion. What they ſay 
is only this: For, when we aſcend a high moun. 
tain, the thing itſelf and ſenſe demonſtrate 
«* ventoſa loca ſurſum patere,” i. e. that the 
winds terd to the higheſt places, and reign there, 
This is the interpretation Creech himſelf gives 
them in his Latin edition of Lucretius. 

Ver. 476. In theſe fix verſes Lucretius pro. 
poles a ſecond reaſen of the generation of clouds: 
aud that matter may not be wanting to compole 
tuch vaſt bodies of Clouds as are rolling up any 
down in the air, he raiſes vapours end exhala, 
tions from the ſca; and then, in ten verſes, from 
the rivers and other waters, nay, even from the 
carth it{clf; not that he believes any earthy par. 
ticles alcend, as Gaſſendus interprets, but becauſe 
the earth, being mnoiltened with dews and rain, 
ſeems to ſmoke, and breathe forth watery exhalz. 
tions, Which the particles of heat, that are cont. 
nually eeſcending from above, mcet in their 
aſcent, and preſs them into clouds. The lat 
verſe of this argument is likewiſe omitted by 
Creech in this verſion: It runs thus in the vc. 
gina! ; 

Nam ratio cum ſaftguine abeſt humoribus omnis, 


And inceed the interpreters know not well what 
to make of ir: fome place it above, aſter ver, 
410. others below, aſter ver. 531. In cither ck 
which places it ſcems to have but as little to do 
as here: ſo that upon the whole matter, ther 
opinion ſcems beſt, who will not allow it to be 
genuine, and therefore abſolutely reje it. 

Ver. 478. This the poet has mentioned before, 
b. i. v. 357. | 

Ver. 466. This and the following verſe in the 
original run thus: 
Urget enim quoque ſigniferi ſuper ætheris z{us, 
Et quali denſando ſubtexit cærula nimbis : 


la his interpretation of which we may obſerve, 
that Creech has followed the opinion ot Gaſſer. 
dus, and ſome others, who interpret etberis af 
to mean the ether itſelf, whoſe heat condenſes 
the clouds; and this muſt be explained, ſay they, 
to be intended of the antiperiitaſ.s, by reaſon d 
which the region of the clouds grows cold. Bu: 
our trarſlacer, in his Latin edition of Lucretiuz, 
has changed his opinion, and ſays, that this anti- 
periſtaſis of theirs, as they call it, will avail them 
nothing; und that they allege a caufe, by which 
the clouds may indeed be attenuated, but never 
condented: And Lucretius himfelf, a few verſe 
lower, urges the heat of the ſun for one of the 
reaſons of the liqueſaction and diffclution of tlx 
clouds into rain : 


Aut diſſolvuntur ſolis ſuper icta calore, 


ſays he, v. 513. And therefore Creech explain: 
etheris 2//u5 to mean the little bodies that are ſtil 
deſcending from the heavens in a confuſed ant 
turbulent manner. And indeed this interpret 
tion ſeems more conſonant to reaſon than tht 
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other: therefore inſtead of, For the warm vi- 
g'rous rays, &c. read, For the deſcending parts, 


c. 

Ver. 488. In theſe fourteen verſes, as a third 
cauſe of clouds, he fetches the ſeeds of them from 
the infinite ſpace, and from the other worlds, 


For Lucretius, after Epicurus, believed, that the 


atoms which aſſemble in the concretion of clouds, 
came not only out of the air, water, and earth, 
but out of the void likewiſe : for having taught, 
book i. ver. T1005. & leq. that the ſpace in which, 
out of which, and through which the infinite 
atoms are continually flying, is immenſe and in- 
fuite likewiſe, what wonder is it, if they ſupply 
from that inexhauſtible magazine a ſuflicient 
quantity of ſeed for the production of clouds? 

Ibid. External matter.] That is to ſay, matter 
ihat comes not only from the fea, nor only from 
the earth, nor only from the air, but from with- 
out; i. e. from the immenſe and infinite ſpace 
of the univerſe. 

Ver. 490. See book i. ver. 96-. & ſeq. & 
1050. & leq, where the poet has brought many 
arguments to prove the univerſz to be infinite, 
aud that it has no centre. 

Ver. 493. See book ii. ver. 134. &c. 

Ver. 494- This and the following verſe are 
tranſcribed from Cowley, and repeated in thys 
place, ſrom b. iv. v. 226. 

Ver. 592. Theſe thirty verſes contain a ſhort” 
diſputation of rain. Many ſeeds of water riſe up 
together with the ſeeds of the clouds, and grow 
bigger together with the clouds, in like manner, 
as the blood, and other humours increaſe in pro- 
portion with our bodies. For a cloud may be 
ſuppoſed to be a body, that contains the rain, 
which may be compared to the blood in the bo- 
dies of animals, To theſe ſeeds of water and 
clouds, add thoſe particles of water thetthe clouds, 
like flecces of wool, which they ſeem to reſemble, 
draw from the rivers and fea. And thus when 
the clouds are full of water, if they are preſſed 
either by the force of the wind, or their own 
weight, water mult of neceſſity be ſqueezed out, 
and drop from them: This in ſeventeen verſes. 
Then he ſays in ſour verſes, that if the winds 


' rareſy the clouds, the rain will likewiſe drop from 


them; and if the heat of the ſun pierce the clouds, 
they will flow like melted wax. That a violent 
haſty ſhower is occaſioned by a violent compreſ- 
fion of the clouds: in four verſes, and laſtly, in 
five verſcs, that conſtant ſhowers happen, when 
many clouds are heaped upon one another, and 
when the earth reſolves into vapours the rain it 
has received, and ſends it up again into the region 
of the clouds. 

Ariſtotle and his followers, who held that the 
elements change from one into- another, and ſo 
make 4 circle of generation, define rain to be air 
converted into water, and diſtilling from a cloud 
in drops. Epicurus held that r in might be ge- 
nerated two ſeveral ways: I. By tran{mutation. 
Il, By compreſſion. By tranſmutation ; becauſe 
ſuch is the nature of the air, that it changes by | 
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ture of a cloud; that by the retreat and abſence 
of heat, and by the acceſiton of cold, its parts are 
ſo tranſpoſed and varied, as renders them more 
apt to flow and fall. This is exemplified by va- 
pours gathering together in a limbeck, and then 
falling in drops, By compreſſion, when by wind 
or cold the cloud is compreſſed, and the vaporous 
corpuſcles within the hollows of it are crowded 
together ; and thus, by that acceſſion of weight, or 
by the force of the wind, are driven and ſqueezed 
out of the cloud, in like manner as water out of a 
ſponge. From whence it appears, that the drops 
of rain are formed by coalition, rather than by di- 
viſion ; and that rain is not, as it is vulgar!y taken 
to he, a watery maſs effuſed from a cioud, as wa- 
ter out of the roſe f a watering pot, nor as Trep- 
ſiades and Ariſtophanes, der1iing this opinion, ſays, 
does it proceed from Jupiter's making water 
through a ſieve. For, if there were any ſuch ſtage 
nation of water in a cloud, it would fail from 
thence in a torrent, or as water does from ſpouts, 
rather than in drops. Moreover, there are rec- 
koned three kinds of rain. * Stillicidium, Imber, 
and Nimbus.” The firſt is a miſty rain. The ſe- 
cond more intenſe, and compoſed cf larger drops, 
a ſober rain. The third, a violent pouring rain; 
which, as Fromendus fays, falls“ decumanis gut- 
tis :” Apuleius de mundo, ſums up the whole mat- 
ter in a few words: Tot diverſitatibus,“ ſays 
he, © pluviz cadunt, quot modis aer nubium con- 
ditionibus cogitur.” 

Ver. 505. Hippccrates agrees with Lucretius 
in this opinion, and lib. de Ar. Aqu. et Loc ſays 
expreſely, that there is moiſture in all things. 

Ver. 508. Here the poet teaches in five verſes, 


that while the clouds are driven by winds over the 


ſurface of the ſea, or other waters, they, like wool, 
hung in damp places, imbibe and ſuck in the moiſ- 
were: |... 

Ver: 513. In theſe ſix verſes, the poet mentions - 
one of the ways, by which rain diſtills from the 
clouds, that is, by compreſſion ;. when the clouds, 


compreſſed by the force of the wind, or by the 


great quantity of water, contained within their 
bowels, let drop the rain; as water is ſqueezed 
out of a ſponge, by preſliog it. 

Ver. 519. Theſe four verſes contain the other 
way, by which Epicurus, and, alter him, Lucre- 
tius held, that rain might be made, to wit, by 
tranſmutation, that is to ſay, when the clouds, be- 
ing ſtruck and rarefied, either by the force of the 
wind, or the heat of the ſun, diſtil in rain, as is ex- 
plained above, ver. 502. 

Ver. 523. Theſe four verſes, that give the rea. 
ſn of a violent ſt-rm of rain, are ſufficiently ex- 
plained in the note on ver. 502. and ſo likewiſe 
are the five that follow them, and aſſign the cauſe 
of conſtaut ſhowers. 

Ver. 532. In theſe two verſes, he tells us, that 


a rainbow is made by the beams of the ſun, ſtrik- 


ing upon an oppoſite and wet cloud. 

Lucretius ſays not any thing of the various ca- 
lours of the rainbow; a ſubject which neverthe- 
leſs has employed many of the philoſophers ; and 


coudentation into water; and ſuch too is the na» | concerning which, there are two things chiefly to 
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be inquired into; their number, and their order. 
As to the firſt, Ariſtotle diſcerns only three dil- 
tinct colours; @oixevy, a light red, or ſaffron, as 
ſome interpret it; xawg5, green, and ggg, 
purple, or violet, and cerulean; and thence he 
called the rainbow three coloured: but Ptolomæ- 
us calls it feven coloured, becauſe of the mingled 
colours that intervene among thoſe three chief co- 
lours. Others call it many-coloured, as if the 
number of its colours could fcarce be diſtinguiſh- 
ed. Whence Virgil, Eu. iv. ver. 701. 


Mille trahit varios adverſo ſole colores. 


A rainbow is only the picture of the light of 
the ſun, in an oppoſite cloud, moiſt or wet, and 
juſt ready to be diſſolved, and fall down in rain. 
It is in itſelf of no colour; and the various co- 
lours that appear, are but reflections of the light 
of the ſun received differently, according as the 
cloud is more or leſs denſe : this is evident by ar- 
tificial rainbows. And yet this ſhadow, this al- 
moſt nothing, does, by reflection, ſometimes make 
another rainbow, though not ſo diſtinct and beau- 
tiful. Sir R. Blackmore deſcribes a rainbow poe- 
tically, and like a philoſopher too. 


Thus oft the Lord of Nature, in the air, 
Hangs ev'ning clouds, his ſable canvals, where 
His pencil, dipt in heav'nly colours, made 
Ol intercepted ſun-beains, mix'd with ſhade 
Of temper'd ether, and refracted light, 

Paints his fair rainbow, charming to the ſight, 


There are only four chief colours in a rainbow. 
I. A light red. II. A yellow, or ſaffron, III. A 
green. IV. A purple. Theſe colours change 
their ſite and order, according to the difference of 
the rainbow; for there are two diſtinct ſorts of 
rainbows ; © iris primaria, and © iris fecundaria,” 
the primary and ſecundary rainbow. The pri- 
mary rainbow is that which, for the moſt part, ap- 
pears alone, and in which the ruddy colour is out- 
molt, or higheſt; the yellow next, the green the 
third colour, and the purple the inmoſt, or loweſt. 
But the © iris ſecundaria,” or fecundary rainbow, 
is that which never appears alone, but always a- 
bove, and larger than the primary, and has the 
fame colours, but more faint, and quite inverted ; 
that is to ſay, in the ſecondary rainbow, the pur- 
ple colour is the outmoſt, or higheſt, the next to 
that the green, the third the yellow, and the rud- 
dy the inmoſt or loweſt. This rainbow is not ſo 
diſtinct and beautiful as the other, of which it is 
held to be only a reflection. It is agreed by all, 
that there are two cauſes of the colours of the 
rainbow; the ſun, and the watery cloud placed a- 
gainſt it; but they do not explain this in the ſame 
manner, Metrodorus in Plutarch de Placit. Phi- 
lol. I. iii. c. 3. believes, that the redneſs of the 
rainbow proceeds ſrom the beams of the ſun, and | 
the cerulean colour from the cloud. Seneca aſ- 
ſents to this opinion, and adds, that the other co- 
lours are only a mixture of theſe two. Ariſtotle, 
3. Meteor. will have the cloud to be in the nature 
of a mirror, from which the beams of the ſun, 


being variwuſly reflected, produce the various co- 
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lours : the light red, becauſe they are refleded 
from that part of the cloud that is neareſt to his 
orb; the green, hecauſe they are reflected from 
the part that is farther off; laſtly, the purple, be- 
cauſe they are ſcarce reflected at all, by reaſon of 
the yet greater remoteneſs of the cloud; nor does 
he diſtinguiſh the yellow from the red, only be. 
cauſe it grows whitiſh, by reaſon of the vicinity 
of the green. Scaliger believes the cloud to con- 
ſiſt of the particles of the four elements, and 
therefore will have the upmoſt parts of it to turn 
red, when they receive the light of the ſun, be. 
cauſe they are ſiery; the next to become yellow, 
as being aerial, and the third to grow green, az 
holding of the earth. As to the figure of the 
rainbow, it is round; but it would be too tedious 
to relate the various opinions why it is ſo. Of 
this conſult P. Gaſſendus on the tenth book of 
Laertius. Animad, de Mcteorolog. p. 1123. 
Ver. 534. Lucretius ſays nothing in particular 
of the cauſes of ſnow, wind, hail, hoar-frolt, ice, 
&c. but only takes notice in theſe ſeven verſes, 
that whoever contemplates* on theſe things, and 
conſiders the clouds and ſhowers, and at the ſame 
time reflects on the various ſigures and motions 
of the principles, will eaſily be able to compre. 
hend the cauſes of theſe and the other meteors, 
which he leaves unexplained, 
Ver. 535. Pliny, lib. xvii, cap. 2, calls ſnow, 
the foam of celeftial waters, when they daſh again(: 
one another; which, ſays Cowley, is ingeniouſy 
expreſſ2d for a poet, though but ill defined for a 
philoſopher. Ariſtotle, and after him, moſt of 
our modern philoſophers, hold it to be generated 
of a moiſt, but rare and thin cloud, which, being 
condenſed by cold, as it falls down, that it may 
the more eaſily cut through the air, divide itſelf 
into flakes, like fleeces of wool; to which the 
Plalmiſt alludes, * Qui dat nivem, ſicut lanam,” 
Pal. 147. He gives inow like wool. Yet Bodi. 
nus, in 'heatro Nature, is of opinion, that the 
Royal Pſalmiſt reſembles ſnow to wool, becauſe 
of the warmth it affords to plants and vegetables 
in the cold of winter, as woollen garments do to 
men, rather than for its fleecy ſimilitude. The 


whiteneſs of ſnow is derived from its efficient 


cauſe, which is cold; and alſo from the copious 
mixture of atrial ſpirits. Anaxagoras affirmed it 
to be black; and in Armenia it 1s of a ruddy co. 
lour; which, as Euſtathius on the fecond 1liad ob- 
ſerves, is cauſed by the terreſtrial particles, or a- 
toms of the ſoil of that country, which abounds 
with minium. For thoſe particles, mixing with 
thoſe of the air, tinge the ſnow, and give it that 
hue. Of the wonderful contexture and figure of 
ſnow, which is ſaid to be always ſexangular, fee 
Kepler, who has written a particular treatiſe up- 
on that ſubject. 

Ibid. Hail is nothing elſe but rain congealed 
in its fall: and this congelation or concretion is 
made not far from the earth, becauſe hail is ne- 
ver ſeen upon the high mountains, which are of- 
ten covered with ſnow; beſides; hail, the nearer 
to the earth the cloud is, out of which it falls, is 
the more triangle or pyramidal in its figure ; the 
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bieher the cloud, and the more rem«te from the 
earth. the rounder the hail: the reaſon of which 


is, becaule thoſe inc qualities, or angles, are worn 
away, and rounded by the length of its paſſage and 
deſcent through the air and its c,ngealed hard- 
neſs proceeds from the antiperiſtaſis of the lower 
region of the air: and this too is the reaſon why 


hail falls more frequently in ſummer than in win- 


ter; and ſeldom in the night, unleſs the night be 
warm. See more in Fromondus, Merteorolog lib. 
v. cap. 9. I will only add Ariſtotle's ſhort, but 
true, definition of ſnow and hail ; ſnow, ſays he, 
is a cloud congealed, and hail congealed water. 

Ver 541. Before we enter on this diſputation, 
of earthquakes, it may not be amiſs to take no- 
tice of the ſeveral ſorts of them. Apuleius, lib. i. 
de Mundo, reckons up ſeven ſeveral forts of earth- 
quakes I. The firſt is termed Epiclintes, ſeu 
inclinator, from irn Ahe, I incline, becauſe it 
moves ſidelong; and, thus, ſtriking at obhque an- 
gles, overturns things by inclination, or lide- 
ward. II. The fecond is called Braſtes, feu ef 
ferveſcens, from BedZw; I boil; the fimilitude of 
boiling water, becauſe it bears all above it in a 
direct line. III. The third, Chaſmatias, from 
vru⁰ν,, | gape, becauſe it makes an hiatus or 
chaſm, in which the place it forces, is ſwallowed 
up. IV. The fourth, Rhectes, from j4orw IU break, 
becauſe it forces it- way by a rupture: though i: 
opens not ſo wide a chaſm as the former, V The 
fifth ſort is called Oftes, from d I thruſt with 
violence: and this both ſhakes and overturns. 
VI. The ſixth, Palmatias, from 74:,aw, I ſhake 
or throb :; this ſhakes the yround and buildings, 
hut not fo as to overturn them. VII. The fe- 
venth is called Mycemarias, ov Mycctias, from 
HürngHα,E, | bellow, becauſe it makes a roaring 
noiſe But Ammianus Marcellinus, and, after 
him, Celius Rhodiginus, allow but four k.nds of 
earthquakes, 

Thales and Democritus aſcribe the cauſe of 
earthquakes to ſubterranean winds, that under- 
mine the bowels of the earth, and then force out 
their paſſage : the Stoics attribute it to moiſture, 
rarefied into air; which ſtruggling for room to 
get tree, and mgetigcg with the thick and tou! 
body of the earth, ſhakes it by its ſtruggling 
Others hold that earthqu=kes proceed from en- 
eloſed air, or ſpirits ariſing from combullible 
matters, as ſulphur, nitre, allum, ſal-armoniac, bi- 
tumen, or the like; which being ſet on fire, and 
eoniequently rarefied, cauſe the ſame effects as 
gunpowder does in mines. See Fromond. Me- 
teorolog. lib. iv. cap. 2. where thole authors trear 
of theſe matters at large. I now return to Lu- 
eretius, who, in order io give a right explication 
ef earthquakes. firſt ſuppoſes ſeveral things, which 
I think no man ever doubted : and firſt, ſays he, 
in eight verſes, y-u may ſuppoſe the carth to be 
full of hollowe, that the caverns are full of va- 
pours, into which the wind can eaſily ruſh : in 
the next place, that there are many lakes, many 
broad pools of water, and rivers too, rolling their 
waves within the bowels of the earth. Theic 
things being granted: the poet aligns the firlt 
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cauſe of carthquakes to the earth itſelf; and in 
eight verſes more tells us, that one cauſe of earth- 
quakes may be this: when any of thoſe ſubterra. 
nean cavities are decayed by length of time; and 
it is certain they will decay; the upper part of 
the hollow will fall down : nor can it be doubted, 
but that a trembling of the earth muſt be cauſed 
by ſuch a concuſſion, ſince we ſee, that when 
coaches or waggons go along the ſtreets, the 
houſes on either fide are ſhaken. 

This was the opinion of Anaximenes, who in 
Seneca, lib. vi. ſays, that the parts of the earth, 
which moiſture has looſened, or ſubterranean fire 
undermined and conſumed, or the violence of 
wind has ſhaken, or that the length of time has 
brought to moulder and decay, may fall in. But 
Ariſtotle and Plutarch ſay, that Auaximenes held, 
that theſe fallings in of the earth could not pro- 
ceed, except from dryneſs and moiſture. Epicu- 
rus in Seneca, lib. vi. cap. 20, ſpeaks of this firſt 
cauſe of carthquakes, in theſe words: © Fortaſſe 
aliquz parte terrz ſubito decidente terra ipſa per- 
outitur, & inde motum capit Fortaſſe calida vis 
{piritvus in ignem verſa & fulmini fimilis cum 
magna frage obſtantium fertur,” Perhaps, ſays 
he, ſome part of the earth falling down on a ſud- 
den, the varth itſolf is ſhaken, and thence is cauſed 
tne mation: perhaps in ſome parts the earth is 
ſupported as with pillars, which being decayed, 
and giving way, the ſuperimpoſed weight trem- 
bles: perhaps the hot force of wind is changed in- 
to fire, and borne about hke lightning, makes a 
vidi deſtruRtion of ali things that reſiſt its paſſage, 
Ind in the fame author, lib, vi. cap 9. Anaxago- 
ras holds almoſt a like cauſe of earthquakes, which, 
he fays, are the effect of lightning. 

Ver 553. Seneca, Nat Quaſt. lib. vi. cap. 22. 
* $1 quando magna onera per vicos vehiculorum 
plurium tracta funt, (perhaps per vicos vehiculo. 
wm plurium ordine tradta ſunt, & rote majori 
niſu in falebras» inciderunt, terram concuri ſeuties. 
Aiclepiudorus tradit, cum petra E latere mo tis 
abrupta cecidiſſet, ædificia vicina tremore collap- 
la. Idem fob terris fieri poteit, ut ex his qua 
impendent, rupibus aliqua reſoluta magno ponde- 
re & {ono in ſubjace: tem caverram cadat, eo ve- 
hement1us, quo aut plus ponderis babuit, aut venit 
altius: & fic commovetur omne tectum cavatæ 
vallis“ When heavy loads are drawn in carts 
along the ſtreets ; if the wheels happen to plunge 
into a hole, you will fee: the ground tremble. 
Alclepiod«rus relates, that a rock, breaking off 
from the ſide of a mountain, ſhook down the 
neighbouring buildings as ic fell. Ih fame thing 
may happen in the hollows under ground: any 
of the impending rocks break off with mighty 
weight and noiſe, and tumble down into the ſub. 
jaceut cavern, and that too with more violence 
and - impetucſity, the greater the weight is, and 
the higher it falls; then ail the bulk of eorth, 
that covers that cavity, will be moved and trem- 
ble. 

Ver. 557. Another cauſe of earthquakes, and 
which he aſcribes to water, is contained u theſe ' 
five verles, to this eſſect. If a vaſt quantity fe 
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earth fall down into a great pool of water, it will 
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tius here ſpeaks of, is that which they call © Epi. 


cauſe an agitation in that water, and that agita- | clintes,” or © inclinator;” and is compared to the 


tion mey cauſe a ſtaggering or reeling of the 
earth, that contains that water, as in a veſſcl. 
Democritus, as Ariſtotle, lib. ii.“ de rebus ſu- 
peris” witneſſes, was of opinion, that the earth, 
ſince it abounds wit water, and admits into its 
bowels a great quantity of rain, is moved and 
ſhaken by it: for, becauſe the cavities cannot 
contain all the water, the earth ſwells and in- 
creaſes with it: and thus the water, forcing its way 
into the earth, canſes an earthquake : and the 
earth growing dry, and attracting the water from 
the places, that are full, into thoſe that are empty, 
is moved by the water, and changes place, and 
glides from one into another. Thus Epicurus in 
Seneca, hb. vi cap. 20. © Ergo, ut ait Epicurus, 
- Poteſt terram movere aqua, ſipartes aliquas eluit 
& abraſic, quibus defiit poſſe excavatis ſuſtineri, 
quod irt-gris ferebatur” Thus in A. Gellius, lib. 
ii. cap 28. the poets ſeign, that Neptune, that is, 
water, is the mover and ſhaker of the earth: to 
this likewiſe may be referred the opinion of 
. Thales, that the earth 1s ſupported by watcr, and 
ſometimes runs acrift, and floats, like a ſhip, got 
looſe from her anchor. And indeed, in earth- 
quakes, when the earth opens and gapes, water 
tor the moſt parts breaks out, almoſt in the ſame 
manner, as it works itſelf into a ſhip that has 
ſprung a leak. But Lucretius believes that the 
earth ſhakes, by reaſon of huge pieces of it, that 
break off and fall down into a cavern of water : 
as, for example, a veſſel full of water cannot re- 
main without motion, if the water it contains 
fluctuate; till that water ceaſes its agitation, and 
be at reſt. Thus he ſeems to ſpeak after the opi- 
nion of Thales, who held that the earth floats in 


Water. 


Ver. 562. In theſe twenty verſes, he propoſes 
the wind as a third cauſe of earthquakes, and ſays, 
that the wind, ruſhing into the caverns of the 
earth, makes it incline, and, as it were, drives it 
forward: but ſince the blaſt is not continued on 
{for if it were, the whole earth would fly be- 
fore the driving violence}, and fince, ſometimes 
meeting with oppoſition, it is repelled, and goes 
back, the earth, after ſeveral fluctua:ing motions, 
ſettles again in its ancient former ſeat. But by 
this fluctuation of the earth, buildings are ſhaken 
and tumbled to the ground, 

To this ſort of earthquake may he referred, 
that amazing prodigy, which Pliny, from the au- 
thority of the Thuſcan books, relates of two 
mountains in the country of Modena, which Lu- 
cius Marcius and Sextus Julius being conſuls, met, 
avd butted againſt each other, making a dreadful 
noiſe, and caſting out ſmoke and fire into the air, 
and then retirivg : he adds, that this was ſeen by 
many Romans from the Æmilian way. © Nam- 
que montes duo inter ſe concurrerunt crepitn 
magno aſſultantes; inter eos flamma ſumoque in 
cœlum exeunte interdiu ; ſpectante E via Emilia 
magna equitym Romaporum familiarumque et 
viatorum multitudine,” Plin. lib. ii. cap. 83. 


Moreover, the ſort of carthquake which Lucre- | 


nodding motion of a veſſel in the water. But 
Ariſtotle allows only two ſorts of earthquakes, 
which he calls a trembling and a pulſion; the 
trembling is compared to the ſhaking that ſeizes 
us in a fit of an agne; the pulſion to the beating 
of the arteries. Now, becauſe this laſt ſeems to 
be a ſucceſhon of the earth while it is ſhaken, or 
an intermitting and perpendicular motion : and 
becauſe the trembling ſeems to be without inter- 
miſſion, and a lateral or ſidelong motion, there. 
fore ſome bethought themſelves of this ſort of 
earthquake, which they call an inclination, while 
the earth inclines and nods towards the horizon, 
Uhis inclining earthquake is mentioned by Mil. 
ton in Paradiſe Loſt, Book vi. As if, ſays he, 


Wiads under ground, or waters forcing way 
Side long, had puſh'd a mountain from his ſeat 
Half ſunk with all his pines. 


Ver. 572. To this purpoſe, Ovid ſpeaking of 
the wind, ſays, 


His quoque non paſum mundi fabricator haben. 
dum | 

Aera permiſit. Vix nunc obſiſtitur illis, 

Cum ſua quiſque regant diverſo flamina tractu, 

Quin lanient mundum. Met. i. ver. 57, 


Nor were theſe bluſt'ring breth'ren left at large, 
O'er ſeas and ſhores their fury to diſcharge : 
Bound as they are, and circumſcrib'd in place, 
They rend the world, reſiftlcls where they pals. 
Dia. 


And Virgil yet more cloſely to the ſenſe of Lu- 
cretius, ſays, that Æolus 


Luctantes ventos, tempeſtateſque ſonoras 
Imperio premit, ac vinclis ct carcere frænat. 
Zu. i. ver. 57. 


Ni faciat, mare ac terras, ecelumq. profundum 
Quippe ferant rapidi ſecum, verrantque per auras, 
a Ver. 63, 


With pow'r imperial curbs the ſtruggling winds, 
And ſounding tempeſts in dark priſons binds : 
Which did he not, their unrefiſted ſway 
Would ſweep the world before them in their 
way : roll, 
Earth, air, and ſeas, through empty ſpace would 
And heav'n would fly before the driving ſoul. 
| Di. 
Ver. 582. In theſe twenty-one verſes, he ſay; 
that this inclination and fluctuating motion of the 
earth is often attended with a violent beating and 
ſucceſſion of it; for if the wind break throug! 
the caverns, and cleave the earth, then cities, 
iſlands, &c. together with all their inhabitants, 
are ingulfed and ſwallowed up in the hidecus 
chaſm; but if the wind do not break through 
them, there is then only a trembling, or as it 
were, a ſhuddering of the earth, which is cauſed 
by the chilling wind that is diffuſed through all 
its pores, Now, though there ſeem but little cr 


| no danger to be apprehended from a bare trgw3:- 
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ling of the earth only, yet it may be joined with 
the other ſorts of earthquakes: Nor can any one 
be certain but that the trembling may be often re- 
peated, and that roo with ſtill more and more vio- 
lence, fo as to overthrow the buildings, and make 
the earth gape a little, Seneca ſays, that Fpicu- 
rus held wind to be the chief cauſe of earthquakes, 
« Nullam tamen placet Epicuro cauſam eſſe majo- 
rem, quam ſpiritum.“ Nat. Quzt?, lib. vi. cap. 20. 
Ver. 587. ge.] The name of ſeveral towns. 
I, In Macedonia, not far from the river Halyac- 
mon, and where the kings of Macedonia were 
buried, Plin. lib. iv. Cap. 10. II. In Cilicia, on 
the banks of the river Pyramus, now Malmiſtra, 
Plin. lib. v. cap. 27. III. In ZEolia, Plin. lib. v. 
cap. 50. IV. In Eubœa, now called N: groponte, 
and from which Strabo ſays the Afgaan fea took 
its name. V. In Lydia. VI. In /\totta. VII. 
In Locris, Steph. But Lucretins ſpeaks of Aga! 
in Achaia, and which is commonly ceil-:d Agira, 
Plin. lib. iv. cap. 5. And the earthquake which 
the poet here mentions is perhaps the ſame of 
which Ariſtotle, lib, ii. Meteor. cap. 8. and forae 
other of the ancients make mention, and ſay, that 


two great towns, not far from ZEgira, and whole . 


names were Helice and Bura, were ſwallowed up 
by an earthquake, Of which Ovid. Metam. xv. 
ver. 293 ” 


Si quæras Helicen et Buran, Achaidas urbes, 
Invenies ſub aquis; er adhuc oftendere nautæ 
Inclinata ſolent cum monibus oppida merſis. 


Plenician teont.] Lucretius mentions Sidon, a 
city of Phœnicia, one of the provinces of Syria, 
22d which was built by the Tyrfaus, who at firtt 
inhabited the midſt of the country, where, being 
afflicted with continual earthquakes, they leſt 
their abodes, and built a new city ncar the ſea- 
thore, and called it Sidon, from the great plenty 
of fiſh with which the ſea abounded, For Sidon 
in the Phenician language ſignifies a fiſh, Ty- 
riorum gens condita a Phœnicibus fuit, terra mo- 
tu vexati, relicto patriæ ſolo, Aſſyrium ſtagnum 
primo, mox mari proximum littus incoluerunt, 
coudita ibi urbe, quam a piſcium ubertate Sidona 
apellaverunt, Nam piſcem Phœnices Sidon vo- 
cant.“ Tuſtin, lib. xvii. And what Lucretius 
lays of this town, is confirmed by Peſſidonius, 
who in Strabo writes, that a city, fituate above 
Sidon, was totally ſwallowed up by an 'earth- 
quake, and that near half of Sidon itſelf was 
thrown down. But notwithſtanding theſe autho- 
ritics, Faber believes that ſome otlicr carthquake 
is meant in this place. For, ſays he, that paſſage 
of Juſtin is taken erroneouſly; ſor Juſtin is nat 
ipcaking of that earthquake which threw down 
the town of Sidon, but of that which did great 
miſchief to the Phœnicians, not on the coaſt 
where Sidon ſtood, but in the country of the Idu- 
means; for the Phœniciaus of Juſtin are the Idu- 
means: and Herodotus, Pliny, and, Dionyſius the 
African, witneſs, that they were originally inha- 
bitants of the coaſt of the Red Sca; to which he 
adds, that by the Stagnum Affyrium of Juſtin is 


meant that very ſea or lake which in Holy Scrip- | 


Traxs. II. 


| 


3 
ture is called the Lake of Genneſareth. Sidon is 
the port in the Mediterranean now called Sayde. 

Ver. 389. Pliny, lib. ii. cap. So. mentions 
twelve cities of Aſia that were deſtroyed by an 
earthquake all in one night. The like happened 
not many years ago to the city of San Severo in 
Apulia, now Puglia: and part of Kaguſa was 
lately ſwallowed up. 

Ver. 590. If this verſe were left out, the ſenſe 
of Lncietus would not be interrupted nor im- 
perfect, therctore Creech might have leit it where 
he found it. Cowley, David. 


The terror of their brows, ſo rough e'er while, 
Sunk down into the dimples of a imile. 


Ver. 596. Lucret.“ Diipertitur ut horror.“ 
Which Celſus, lib. iii. cap. 3. ſpeaking of fevers, 
explains, interpreting horror to be a trembling of 
the whole body. Horrorem voco,” ſays he, 
* ubi totum corpus intrentis.” ; 

Ver. 603. in theſe fix verſes, he inſults over 
thoſe who believe the world eternal and immor- 
tal, even though they perceive t*.e earth, that 
great part of it, to be thus ſhaken and im- 
paired ; nay, though they themſelves ſcar the diſ- 
ſolution and ruin of the whole frame. 

Ver. beg. Since ſo many and fo great rivers- 
are continually diſcharging their waters into the 
ſea, Why does it not increaſe. and overflow its 
bounds ? Lucretius anſwers, in eleven verſes, I. 
That the gulf into which the rivers diſembogue 
their {tream: is ſo vaſt, that all their waters, toge- 
ther wich the rain, ſnow, hail, &c. ſeem not to 
add one drop to the fea, II. In nine verſes, that 
the ſun drinks up a great deal of its moiſture. 
II. In five verſes, that the winds bruſh off and 
carry away ro {mall quantity. IV. In four verſes, 
that the clouds take ſome away. And, V. In 
cight verſes, that as the rivers run into the ſea, 
ſo they are reconveyed [rom thence through the 
hidden veins of the earth back to their owa 
ſprings. Thus the waters roll in a revolving 
courſe, and therefore no wonder the ſea does not 
increaſe. ; 

Thus too the author of Eceleſiaſ. ſolves this 
queſtion: © Omnia flumina intrant in mare, et 
mare non redundat, quoniam ad locum, unde 


' excunt flumina revertuntur, ut iterum fluant.“ 


! Feel. i. 


And for this reaſon Homer and the 
other poets call Oceanus, not only the origin and 
parent of all ſeas, rivers, fountains, lakes, &c. but 
the gulf and tartarus of them all likewiſe: For all 
rivers flow into that abyſs, and from thence again 
derive their origin. 

Ver. 620. This ſecond reaſon why the ſea does 
not increaſe, the poet has given already, book v. 
ver. 300. 

Ver. 629. This reaſon too we have ſeen before 
in book v. ver. 302. and ver. 432. | 

Ver. 638. This'laſt and true reaſon why the 
ſea does not increale, the poet has likewiſe given 


already, book v. ver. 306. 


Ver. 642. This and the three following verſes 
are repeated from book v. ver. 305. Conſult th 


place and notes upon it. 
Tt 4 
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Ver. 644. Meanders.) Of this we have ſpoken 
at large on the note on book v. ver. 308. 

Ver. 646. Lucretius having, as he thinks, ſuf- 
ficiently explained the cauſes of meteors, of earth- 
quakes, and of ſome of the phenomenons of the 
ſea, he now endeavours to ſhow the cauſes of the 
other wonders of nature, which he ſuſpects may 


create a belief of the gods, and of Divine Provi- 


dence. And, firſt, In thirty-nine verles, he diſ- 
putes of the fires of Mount Etna, which, ſays he, 
though they ſometimes burſt out with great vio- 
lence, and lay waſte the ifland of Sicily, ought 
not, nevertheleſs, ſo much to ſurpriſe us, as to 
make us foolifhly believe they ſurpaſs the ſtrength 
of nature. Some may ſay that the flames are vaſt 
indeed, and their force wonderful, becauſe they 
ſee no other like them; but in many things we 
are deceived by judging over-haſtily of them. If 
we cantemplate the infinite univerſe, there is no- 
thing that can be ſaid to be great, nothing that 
deſerves our admiration : For, from that univerſe 
may flow together, on a ſudden, an infinite quan- 
tity of the ſeec* of fire, or of wind, and they, ga- 
thering together in a body in Mount Ztna, or in 


any other mountain, may aſſume ſtrength and 


violence, may cauſe earthquakes, may at length 
burſt out, and ſcatter far and wide, ſmoke, flame, 
aſhes, and coals of fire. But theſe eruptions are, 
as it were, the diſeaſes and convulſions of this 
world: And as the ſeeds of diſeaſes may be de- 
Tived, and flow out of this world into man [for 
we are often in fevers, our teeth ache, &c.), ſo 


may they likewiſe out of the univerſe into this 


world: For, to make a compariſon, a man is, in 
reſpect to this world, what the world is in reſpect 
to the univerſe. 

Ver. 646. Z#tna.] Of Etna, the greateſt moun- 
tain of Sicily, and now called Mongibello, beſides 


what is contained in this diſputation, and the. 


notes upon it, ſee book i. ver. 742. 

Ver. 650. Sicily.) An iſland of Italy, and the 
largeſt of all the iſlands in the Mediterranean 
fea; being, according to the modern geographers, 
at leaſt c miles in compaſs. See the reſt, book 
7, ver. 737. 

Ver. 654. That Mount Atna throws out fire, 
flames, and afhes, almoſt all authors witneſs ; 
but chiefly St. Auſtin, lib. iii. de Civitate Dei. 
cap. 31. in thefe words:“ Legimus apud eos, 
AEtneis ignibus ab ipſo montis vertice uſque ad 
littus proximum decurrentibus ita ferviſſe mare, 
nt rupes exurerentur, et pices navium ſolverentur. 
Hoc utique non leviter noxium fuit, quamvis in- 
credibiliter mirum. Eodem rurſus ignium æſtu 
tanta vi favillæ ſcripſerunt oppletam eſſe Siciliam, 
ut Catanenſis urbis tecta obruta, et oppreſſa di- 
ruerint, qua calamitate permoti miſericorditer 
ejuſdem anni tributum ei relaxayvere Romani.” 
We read, ſays he, that Mount Etna has caſt out 
fires with ſuch violence, that they have flown 
even to the ſea- ſide, heated the waters of the ſea, 
burnt the rocks, and melted the pitch of the ſhips, 
This, though incredibly wonderful, muſt have 
done much damage. They write beſides, that 
the country round is ſometimes overwhchned 
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with the vaſt quantity of einders it throws out; 


and that the roofs of the houſes at Catana [a city 


ten miles diſtant from Mtna] were broken down 
by the weight of the cinders that fell upon them, 
inſomuch that the Romans, commilerating the 
condition of the inhabitants, forgave them the 
tribute of that year, Thus, too, the mountains, 
Veſuvius in Naples, Hecla in Iſland, and Quit in 
Peru, ſometimes eje& coals and flames. Cicero 
ſays that Mount Etna has caſt out ſo much 
ſmoke among the flames, as has darkened the 
country round to that degree, that the inhabi. 
tants, for two days together, could not know one 
another. Nos autem tenebras cogitemus tan- 
tas, quantæ quondam eruptione Ætnæorum ig- 
nium finitimas regiones obſcuraviſſe dicuntur, ut 
per biduum nemo hominem homo agnoſceret,” 
lib. ii. de Naturà Deorum. And Pliny the youn- 
ger witneſſes, in his epiſtles, that his uncle, the 
great Pliny, was ſuffocated by the ſmoke, ſtones, 
and cinders that Veſuvius had thrown out. Ap. 
pian, lib.fv. de Bello Civili, adds horrid noiſe; and 
Lucretius takes notice of all theſe things, and 
more, as we ſhall ſee by and by. 
Ver. 666. Lucret. 


Exiſtit ſacer ignis, et urit corpore ſerpens 
Quamcunque arripuit partem, repitque per artus, 


Where the poet deſcribes the diſeaſe which the 
Latins call © ſacer ignis,“ the Greeks 'F ove; ;, 
and we, St. Anthony's fire. Celſus, lib. v. cap, 
20. calls it an ulcerous diſeaſe, “ Sacer ignis,“ 
ſays he, “ malis ulceribus annumerari debet.” 
Virgil. Georg. iii. ver. 556. 


Contactos artus ſacer ignis edebat. 


But of this diſeaſe, ſee at large Celſus in the place 
above cited, and Paulus Ægineta, lib. iv. cap. 20. 

Ver. 674. Of the fiery eruptions of Etna, Vir- 
gil, Eneid, iii. ver. 571, 


Interdumque atram prorumpit ad æthera nubem, 
Turbine ſumantem piceo, er candente favilla : 
Attollitque globos flammarum, et ſydera lambit ; 
Interdum ſcopulos avulſaque viſcera montis 
Erigit eructans, liquefactaque ſaxa ſub auras 
Cum gemitu glomerat, fundoq. exæſtuat imo, 


Thus rendered by Dryden : 


By turns, a pitchy cloud ſhe rolls on high, 

By turns, hot embers from her entrails fly, 

And flakes of mounting flames that lick the 
iky : | 

Oft from her bowels maſſy rocks are thrown, 

And, ſhiver'd by the force, come piecemeal 

down : 
Oft liquid lakes of burning ſulphur flow ; 
Fed from the fiery ſprings that boil below. 


But of theſe eruptions, ſee at large Cluverius, de 
Sicilia, lib. i. cap. 2, 

Ver. 685. In theſe thirty verſes, the poet ex- 
plains the reaſon why the flames that are gather- 
ed together in the cavities of Mount Ætna burſt 
out with ſo great violence. He ſays that the 
eruption is cauſed by the force of wind; that the 
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ſeeds of that wind come from the infinite uni. 
verſe, and, gathering together in the mountain 
Etna, drive out either the flames that lurk with- 
in the bowels of the mountain, or thoſe they 
ſtrike and force out from the very ſtones of it; 
or elſe, that wind ruſhes in at the hollows that 
are at the foot of the mountain, and whoſe en- 
trances are open, when the ebbing ſea leaves the 
ſhore (for the ſea waſhes the foot of the moun- 
tain) and blows out the flames. Laſtly, He ſays, 
that winds are bred in the very hollows of the 
mountain. And then he tells us, he gives many 
reaſons, that among them one at leaſt may be 
true and certain. 


By the wind that rages within the caverns of 


Etna, may be underſtood the ſulphurous and bi- 
tuminous exhalations which are continually ge- 
nerated and agitat-d within thoſe hollows, and 
which, when they can no longer, by reaſon of 
their great quantity, be contained within them, 
break their priſon, and burſt out in flames. Thus 
Trogus in Servius, on the third /Encid ; “ Nam 
Sicilia terra cavernoſa et fiſtuloſa: Quo fit, ut 
ventorum flatibus pateat; unde ignis concipitur : 


Intrinſecùs ſulphur habet et bitumen; in quz ubi 


ventus per ſpiramenta cavernarum incubuit, diu 
luctatus, ignem concipit: Sic Etnæ durat incen- 
dium. 

Ver. 689. There are three opinions concerning 
the wind, I. Ariſtotle, Meteor. lib. ii. and Theo- 
phraſtus, as Olympiodorus, in 1it and 2nd Me- 
tcor, witneſſes, held the matter of winds to 
be an exhalation ariſing out of the cavities of the 
earth. And this opinion moſt of the philoſophers, 
ſirice them, have followed. II. Others aſcribe 
the origin of winds to the water; as Metrodorus, 
who,*in Plutarch de Placit. 37. defines wind 


to be an ebullition, or violent ſurging of a watery 


vapour; and Vitruvius, who, lib. iii. cap. 6. calls 
the wind, “ Aeris fluens unda, cum incert4 mo- 
tis redundantia, III. And others keld the wind 
to be only an agitation of the air. Of this opi- 
„ion was Hippocrates, lib. i. de flatibus, where 
le calls it a violent flux and motion of the air. 
And with him agree Animaxander in Plutarch 
3. de Placit. Philoſoph. 7. Anaxagoras in Laër- 
tius, Seneca, lib, v. cap. 1. and 6. and Lucretius 
in this place. But the opinion of Ariſtotle is 
chiefly followed, And it is generally held, that 
in thoſe concavities of the earth, when the exha- 
lations, which Seneca calls ſubterranean clouds, 
vvercharge the place, the moiſt vapours turn into 
water, and the dry into wind; and theſe are the 
ſecret treaſures out of which God is ſaid in the 
ſcripture to bring them. This too is what the 
poets meant when they feigned that Æolus kept 
the winds impriſoned in à vaſt cave. Thus Vir- 
gil, Zn, i. ver. 56. 


— Hic vaſto rex ᷑olus antro 
Luctantes ventos, tempeſtateſque ſonoras 
Imperio premit, ac vinclis et carcere frznat, 


Upon which Seneca ſeems too critical, when he 
ſays, © non intellexit, nec id quod clauſum eft, 
eſſe adhuc ventum, nec id quod ventus eſt, poſſe 
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claudi: nam quod in clauſo eſt, quieſcit, et a&cis 
ſtatio eſt: omnis in fuga ventus eſt.” For though 
it get not out, it is wind as ſoon as it ſtirs within, 
and attempts to do ſo. Juvenal, in his fifth fa- 
tire, deſcribes very well the ſouth wind in one of 
theſe dens : 


Dum ſe continet Auſter, 
Dum ſedit, et ſiccat madidas in carcere pennas, 


See more above in the note on ver. 452. where 
we have already ſpoken of the cauſe of wind. 
Ver. 694. Milton in the firſt book of Paradiſe 
Loft : | 
As when the force 
Of ſubterranean winds tranſports a hill 
Torn from Pelorus, or the ſhatter'd fide 
Of thund'ring Etna, whoſe combultible 
And tu-I'd entrails thence conceiving fire, 
Sublim'd wh min'ral fury, aid the winds; 
And leave a ſinged bottom all involv'd 
In ſtench and ſmoke. 


Ver. 696. In theſe fix verſes, the poet ſubjoing 
another peculiar cauſe why tna vomits flame; 
and ſays, that the ſea waſhes the foot of the 
mountain; and entering into the cavities where 
the fire 13 conceived, the flames yield to the driv- 
ing flood, which compels them to belch them- 
ſelves out at the breathing holes on the ſummit 
of the mountain, Our tranſlator has totally omit- 
ted the two laſt verſes of this argument, which 
in the original are as follows : | 


In ſummo ſunt ventigeni crateres, ut ipſi 
Nominitant, nos quas fauces perhibemus et ora. 


i, e. On the top of the mountain there are certain 
«* crateres,”” for fo the Greeks call them, baſons 
or ciſterns, but we, the Latins, call them “ fan- 
ces” and “ora, mouths and jaws. Now the 
apertures of A:na were called © crateres, be- 
cauſe through them winds are almoſt continually 
iſluing out of the bowels of the mountain. 07 
this no man can doubt, if any credit may be given 
to Strabo, who, iu lib. vi. has theſe words: O 
yes ego cies Tov Tere, ö ga Eu g ν) T3 
undi xf ,- EJ da. ix diet, id TH; vj, 
Tay ig Babe; A, xal Tis Siguornh|y N r 
lav 3vxoyor . wrolv 1 Ty Fein rd xga\nges g- 
Fragen & x d (Id v3 av Jgtagin wwoiw 
d i 142.44, eF0T0v aunt gin Werrices 78 
iy gy ixrtiruv, en r wvituciz xai 70 Top, WAG 
ren; Tots ths Ans, s EAvyv" © piv iti Toadovyey 
©; T8 dvri Irs race, Bing, ipinces d ownra ytvie- 
Jai Y 24nou75y that is to ſay, for that place 
can neither be approached, nor look upon, and 
that he conjectured even that nothing could be 
thrown in it, becauſe of the oppoſite blaſt of the 
winds and heat that come from the bottom ; 
which, it is probable, comes from far before ir 
approaches the mouth of the crater : But if any 
thing were caſt in, the figure it had when inject» 
cd, would be changed long before it was thrown 
out again: Beſides, that it is not abſurd to ſay, 
that if the matter for ſome time fai!, the wind 


and fireceaſe for ſome time likewiſe ; but that 
Te ij 
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that intermiſſion 3 is not ſo great that any man can 
approach near and place himſelf againſt thar | 
force. Apulcius likewiſe retains the Greek word, 
and calls the mouths or apertures by which flames, 
ſmoke, ſtones, coals of fire, &c. belch out of this 
mountain, © crateres ;” * Ex Ztnz cervicibus 
quondam effuſis crateribus per declivia, incendio 
di vino, torrentis vice, flammarum flumina concur- 
rerunt.“ Apul. lib. de Mundo, page 73. Now 
what Lucretius ſays, in theſe two verſes, is, that 
the wind enters into the caverns, not only at the 
apertures in the foot of the mountain, but is ge- 
nerated in the mouths and breathing holes en 
the top of it. Nor, indeed, is this in the leaſt 
improbable, ſince nothing is more certain than 


— — — ee —_—_—_ 


that air ruſhes on all ſides to flame, and that 


wind is thence generated. Thus Creech himſelf 
upon this paſſage. 
Ver, 702. 


In theſe thirteen verſes, the poet | 


makes an excuſe for his having aſſigned fo many 
cauſes : but, ſays he, this is the ſafeſt way of pro- | 


ceeding in doubtful things; and among them all, 
ſome one may, perhaps, ſati-fy the reader: and, 
laſtly, he confirms this method by a fimilitude. 
We may obſerve, that Lucretius takes no notice 
of the ſnows that are continually lying on the top 
of this mountain. It is, nevertheleſs, very extra- 


—— — — 


ordinary, that ſnow and fire ſhould inhabit ſo 


near each other; and many of the ancients men- 


tion it as ſuch; particularly Pindar, Od. i. Pyth. 
Solinus, cap. xi, and Claudian, who, in 1. Rapt. 


Proſerp. ſays, 


Sed que mvis nimio fervens exuberet æſtu, 
Seit nivibus ſervare fidem ; pariter que favillis 
Pureſcit glacies, tanti ſecura vaporis, 

Arcano defenſa gelu, fumoque ſideli 

Lambit contiguas innoxia flamma pruinas, 


Thus too Silius Italicus, lib. 14. 


gummo cana jugo cohibet, mirabile dictu, 
Vicinam flammis glaciem, æternoque rigore 
Ardentes horrent ſcopuli ; ſtat vertice celſi 
Collis hyems, callidaque nivem tegit atra favilla. 


4nd this deſcription of the neighbourhood of ſire 
and ſnow upon Mount Etna, Cowley has imi- 
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tated from thoſe poets, in his Pindaric Ode to 


Hobbes. 


80 contraries on Ætna's top conſpire ; 

Here hoary froſts, and by them breaks out fire : 
A ſecure peace the faithful neighbours keep: 
Th' embolden'd ſnow next to the flame docs ſleep. 


Tacitus ſays the fame of Mount Libanus, and 
uſes the like expreflion, © Pracipuum,” fays he, 
„ montium Libanum, mirum dictu, tantos inter 
ardores opacum, ſidumque nivibus;“ ſhady in the 
midſt of ſuch great heats, and faithful to the 


ſnow : but theſe expreſſions are too poetical for- 


proſe, and become the poets better than the hiſto- 
rian. Sec hkewiſe Seneca, Epiſt. 79. 


Ver. 715. From the ſummer ſolſtice to the au- 


tumnal equinox, the river Nile then ſwells to ſuch 
a degree, that it overflorys the country of E 
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and, covering the fields with a flimy mud, ma- 
nures and renders them fruitful, though without 
it they would be barren and produce nothing, A 
maniteſt and wonderful monument of Divine Pro- 
vidence | © Agypii incolæ aquarum beneficia per- 
cipientes, aquarum colunt,” ſays Julius Firmicus 
de Err. Prof. Rel. The Egyptians, perceiving the 
great benelits of this inundation, worſhip the wa. 
ter. Iacretius, according to his cuſtom, ai%gns 
natural cauſes for the overflowing of this river: 
and firſt, in ten verſes, ſays, that the Etefian 
winds, which blow from the north, repel and drive 
back the ſtream of the river, that comes from the 
ſouth, and are the cauſe that it fills up its chan. 
nel, and overflows its banks. Now it it ſhould 
be objected, that the Eteſian wind, for winds are 
light bodies, is too weak to trp ſo great a weight 
of waters, he adds, in five verſes, that the ſands, 
which the ſea, being agitated by thoſe winds, caſts 
into the mouths of the Nile, choke them up and 
thus cauſe the inundation. To theſe he adds two 
other cauſes: the rains that fall at the ſources of 
the river, in three verſes, and the melting of the 
ſnows, in two verſes, For all theſe cauſes con- 
ſpiring, will make the Nile, or any other river, 
overflow. 

Thales Mileſius held the firſt of theſe to be the 
truce cauſe of the overflowing oi the Nile; nor 
does Fhilo the Jew, lib. 1. de vit. Moſ. nor Pliny, 
lib. 5. cap. 9. diſapprove of his opinion. Euthy- 
menes, likewiſe in Seneca, I. 4. Nat. Quæſt. e. 2. 
aſcribes the cauſe of the overflowing of this tiver 
to the Eteſian winds; for he believes that the 
Nile increaſes by means of the waters of the At- 
lantic Sea, which the Eteſias drive into the chan. 
nel of the river. Theſe are his words:“ Inge 
{from the Atlantic Sea] enim Nilus fluit mejor, 
quamdlu Eteſiæ, tempus obſervant; tum cn im 
ej icitur mare obſtantibus ventis: cum reſederint, 
pelagus conquieſcit, minorque diſcedenti inde vis 
Nilo eſt; Cæterum dulcis mari ſapor eſt, et ſimi- 
les Niloticz belluz.” But this reaſon is good for 
nothing. For ſometimes the Nile increaſes be- 
fore the Eteſias blow, and decreaſes even while 
they are yet blowing: nay, though they blow ex- 
acliy contrary to the ſtream, the Nile neverthelch 
runs into the fea. Beſides, why does not the like 
happen to other rivers that run againſt the Ete- 
ſian winds? But the truth is, thoſe winds are | n- 
ble ro keep back, much leſs to repel the current 
of that river. 

In ſummer.) For the Nile never begins to ſwell 
till after the ſun has entered into Cancer: which 
is about the eleveuth of June. Thus Manilius, 
lib. iii. ver. 630. 


Niluſque tumeſcit in arva, 
Hic rerum ſtatus eſt, Cancri cum ſidere Phœbus 
Solſtitium facit, et ſummo verſatur Olympo, 


The reaſon of which we will give by and by. 


The Nile o'erflows, when with exalted ray, 

In ſummer ſolſtice Phebus bears the day 

Through Cancer's ſign, and drives the higheſt 
Way. 
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Ver. 718. Ariſtotle, lib. 2. de rebus ſuperis : 
70: Ele, vive prrentt THXrus, v xv; ,v 
The Eteſiaus blow after the ſolſtice, and the rifing 
of the Dog- ſtar: and this wind continues generally 
for eleven or twelve days. They are called Ete- 
ſias, from the Greek word 775, which ſignifies a 
year, as who ſhould ſay annual, becauſe they blow 
conſtantly at a certain ſcaſon of the year: Strabo 
zalls them “ ſubſolanos,“ eaſtern winds; but 
Pliny, lib. ii. cap. 47. -Pott biduum exortus Ca- 
niculæ Aquilones conſtantius perflant die bus quad- 
raginta, quos Eteſias vocant.”” When the Dog- 
{tar has been two days riſen, the northern winds, 
called Eteſias, blow conſtantly for forty days to- 
gether. And Lucretius himſelf ſays, ver. 720. 
The Eteſias hear the northern vapours; which 
ſhows the miſtake of Fayus, who takes it for a 
ſouth wind. | 


Ver. 722. Many of the ancients deſpaired, that 


the ſource of the Nile would cver be diſcovered ; 
Hence Ammianus Marcel. lib. 22 *© Origines 
fentium Nili, ficut :dhue faQum eſt, poſteræ quo- 
que ign6rabunt ætates: Hence too thule com- 
plaints of the poets, Tibull. lib. x, | 


Nile Pater, quanam poſſum te dicere cauſa, 
Aut quibus in terris occuluiſſe caput ? 
Claudianus Epigr. | 


Se certo de fonte cadens, qui ſemper inani 

Qnzrendus ratione licet; nec contigit ulli 

Hoc vidiſſe caput : fertur fine teſte crcatus. 
5 

And Lucan, lib. 10. ; 

Arcanum Natura caput non prodidit ulli, 

Nec Jicuit populis parvum te, Nile, vidcze.. 


And again, 


Ubiennque videris, 
Quzreris, et null; contingit gloria genti 
Ut Nilo fit læta ſuo 


Hence Homer calls the Nile rrizis rds, the 
river lent down from heaven. And Diodorus, 
lib. I. tells us, that the inhabitants of Mero cal! 


it in their language“ aſtapoda, that is to ſay, | 


dark or obſcure. Herodotus, after he had tra- 
veiled four months in ſearch of the fountain ef this 
river, ſtopped in his journey, being told that it 
flowed from beyond the ifland of Mero. Ptule- 


cover the ſuurce of it, but without effect, as Stra- 
bo witneſſes, lib. 17. and Lucan fays, that Alexan- 
der the Great ſent on the ſame errand, but his meſ- 
{-ngers had the like ſucceſs, Pliny, lib. vi. c. 6, 
{:ys, that Nero ſent two centurions, and that 
when they came back, he heard them ſay : Ad 
, ulteriora quidem pervenimus, ad immenſas plau- 
des, quarum exitum nec incolæ noverant, nec ſu- 
pcrare quiſquam poteſt. The ſacred authors be- 
lic ved the Nile to ariſe in the terreſtrial paradiſe. 
Pomponius Mela thinks it riſes at the Antipodes. 
Euthymenes in Seneca, lib. iv. c. 2. and in Plu- 
tarch 4. Placit. x, brings it out of the Atlantic 
5ca 3 Pliny from a mountain of the lower Mauri- 


GCE 


tania : and Ptolemy from two lakes beyond the 
Equinoxial Line. And Voſſius, de Zitat. Mund. 
and in Melam. obſerves, that before the diſcovery 
of the Indien Ocean, many of the ancients were 
ſo ignorant as to believe, that the Nile derived its 
ſource from the utmoſt eaſt, even from India it- 
ſelf. With which error, not to mention many 
others of the ancients, Virgil ſeems to have been 
tainted, as appears, Georg. iv, ver. 290. 


Quaque pharetratæ vicinia Perſidis urget, 
Et viridem MÆgyptum nigra fœcundat arena, 
Et diverſa ruens ſeptem diſcurrit in ora, 
Uſgue coloratis amnis devexus ab Indis, 


Thus various were the opinions of the ancients, 
and none of them true; for the Nile is now 
known to riſe on the ſouth of a great lake called 
Zambre, at the foot of the mountains, called the 
Mountains of the Moon, Luna Montes, which 
are in the province of Guyoma, a country inha- 
bited by the /Ethiopian Abyſſines. And one of 
the titles of Preſter John is, King of Cuyoma, 
where the Nile begins: but of this the ancients 
were totally ignorant, inſomuch that it was rec- 
koned among the famous properties of that river, 
that it concealed its ſpring : “ Fontium qui celat 
origines.” And indeed the Nile is incomparably . 
the moſt famous river in the whole world, whe- 
ther we conſider the largeneſs of it, and the 
length of its courſe, for it runs about 900 Ger- 
man miles, or the things that it produces, and its 
miraculous overflowing, and returning again with- 
in its banks. Seneca, lib. iv. Nat. Quæſt. cap. II. 
{ays, it brings both water and earth too, to the 
thirſty and ſandy ſoil: for flowing thick and 
troubled, it leaves, as it were, all its lees in the 
cleſts of the parched and gaping ground, and 
ſpreads the dry places with the fatneſs it brings 


| with it; and thus does good to the country two 


ways, both by overflowing and manuring it : for 
this reafon Herodotus calls it 'Egy«|:o, the huf- 
bandmau. Tibullus. 


Te propter nullos tellus tua poſtulat imbres; 
Arida nec pluvio ſupplicat herba Jovi. 


And Lucan ſeys that Egypt has no need of Ju- 
piter : | | a 


Nil indiga mercis 


Aut Jovis; in ſolo tanta eſt fiducio Nilo. 
my Philadelphus ſent perfons on purpoſe to diſ- 


ö 


And one in Athenæus yet more bold, calls it the 
Egyptian Jupiter, A yνν Z N Nay, the 
Egyptians themſelves called it &v]ipouns TH Semin, 
the river that emulates and contends with hea- 
ven; and even in the Scripture itſelf it is called 
abſolutely Nachal Miiraim, the river of Egypt: 
from whence the word Nile may not unnaturally 
be derived, Nahal, Naal, Neel, Neil; as Bahal, 
Baal, Becl, Bel, 84a45* And Pomponius Mela, 
lib. v. cap. 16. reports that the fountain of Nilus 
is called Nachal by the Ethiopians. The learned 
Maſlacus, upon Plutarch de Fluv. and Mont. 
nominibus, has collected the ſeveral names that 
were given by the ancients to this river. It was 
Urſt of all called Oceanus, or (but as he ſays, bar- 
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barouſly) Oceames: then Actos, or Aquila, and 
Me las, from its depth or profundity, becauſe all 
deep waters ſeem black; or from Melas, the ſon 
of Neptune: afterwards ZEgyptus, either from 
Agyptus, the ſon of Belus, or of Vulcan and Leu- 
cippes, who threw himſelf into it; or wage +. 
Has vide, from fattening of goats; from 
whence likewiſe the whole country of Egypt 
ſeems to be ſo named. The Hebrews call it Ge- 
hon, and Schior, the laſt of which ſignifies black, 
or troublous, and from hence perhaps came its 
L£Ethiopian name, Siris, It was alſo called Ns; ; 
or Nus, and Triton ; and laſt of all Nilus, either 
from what we ſaid before, or from Nilus, the ſon 
of Cyclops, or Nileus, or Nileſius, Egyptian princes: 
or laſtly, and rather than all the other, wa-% 79 
vie 02.ny &yev, from bringing new mud or ſlime. 
By the Latins it was particulary called Melo, as 
is evident from the teſtimonies of Ennius, Feſtus, 
Servius, and Auſonius. 

Ver. 723. He means Ethiopia, in the ſouth 


parts of which country the Nile ariſes, Manil. 


lib. i. ver. 44. 


——Gentes, in quas et Nilus inundat. 
Qua mundus redit, et nigras ſuperevolat urbes. 


Ver. 725. This reaſon is mentioned likewiſe by 
Pamponins Mela; and that too with a ſeeming 
approbation of it. h 

Ver. 730. There were three parties who favoured 
this opinion, I, Democritus; who held that exha- 
lations ariſe from the melted ſnows in the northern 
climates, and being driven by the Eteſian winds 
into /Ethiopia, they daſh againſt the mountains, 
where they ſtop and thicken into rain, This opi- 
nion Lucretius here aprroves. II. The philoſo- 
phers of Memphis, now called Grand Cairo, who, 
as Diodorus witneſſes, held that the Nile flows 


out of the temperate ſouthern zone; and that, 


ſince it is winter in thoſe countries when it is 
ſummer with us, that river ſwells by reaſon of 
the frequent rains that fall near its fountain, dur- 
ing the winter of thoſe ſouthern regions. III. 
Agatharchides, who, as the ſame Diodorus re- 
ports, held that the Nile is increaſed by the great 
rains that are continually falling all the ſummer 
long in the mountains of Athiopia, And to 
ſtrengthen the probability of this opinion, he 
urges, that during the whole ſummer, it rains 
about the river Hydaſpes, ſnows on Mount Cau- 
caſus, and hails in many parts of India. 

Ver. 733. This opinion is aſcribed to Anaxa- 
goras, who believed that the Nile ſwells by 
means, of the ſnows that are melted during the 
ſummer in the mountains of Athiopia. But 
that this belief is erroneous, Herodotus gives theſe 
reaſons : becaule thoſe countries are very warm, 
and exempt from ſnows; nay, even the very air 
is always hot; beſides, the ſun is very remote 
from thoſe regions, when the ſnows muſt be 
melted to ſwell that river. | : 
Fibiop ian.] Ethiopia is a vaſt region of Africa, 
that borders upon Egypt: the country of the 
Abyſlines. It hes beneath the torrid zone, ex- 
Yended from the Tropic of Cancer to beyond the 


Equator. The river Nile cuts its way almoſt 
through the. middle of it, as it does through 


Egypt. | | 


OF THE ANNUAL INUNDATION OF THE 
RIVER NILE. | 


Tur conſtant and annual increaſe of the Nile 
has long and much employed the thoughts of the 
ſtudious; and that too not without reaſon; for 
many things occurred that deſervedly claimed 
their admiration. Among others, not the leaſt 
is this, that it conſtantly overflows about the 
middle of June, or. rather a day or two after; 
ſome poſitively fix it to the time of ſun-riſing on 
the 19th of that month; beſides, it gives be- 
forehand ſuch certain tokens, to what height the 
flood will riſe, that they, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
diſcoyer it, are never deceived in their conjec- 
tures, whether they weigh the ſand in a balance, 
or meaſure the future inundation by a rule, which 
they call a Niloſcope. The event is certain, the 
cauſe doubtful : For it is controverted, whether 
the ſwelling is occaſioned by its mouths being 
ſtopped and choked up, or by the rains that fall 
in Ethiopia, and by the melted ſnows of the 
mouvtains of that country ; or, laſtly, by the wa. 
ter of the ſea, driven into the channel of the ri- 
ver by the Eteſian winds: And here we may not 
omit an Egyptian erudition, Which we nd in 
Horus Apollo, touching the ſymbols of the Nile : 
« Tres porro Hydrias, nec plures, nec pauciorcs 
pingunt, quod triplex ex eorum ſententia fit inun- 
dationis cauſa effectrix: unam quidem AÆgyptiæ 
terræ aſcribunt, quæ ex ſeſe aquam producit: al- 
teram oceano, ex quo, inundationis tempore, aqua 
in AÆgyptumexæſtuat: tertiam imbribus, qui per id 
tempus, quo intumeſcit Nilus, ad auſtrinas Æthio- 
piz partes contingunt.“ The Fgyptians, ſays he, 
make three water pots, neither more nor leſs, be- 
cauſe in their opinion there are three efficient 
cauſes of the inundation: one of them they 
aſcribe to the land of Egypt, which produces wa- 
ter out of itſelf; another to the ocean, out of 


which, at the time of the flood, the water ſurges ' 


into Egypt; the third to the rains, which, at the 
time when the Nile ſwells, happen in the ſouth- 
ern parts of Ethiopia: As to the firſt of theſe 
reaſons, it is evidently falſe ; for the parched and 
thirſty ſoil of Egypt gapes indeed for moiſture; 
but in no part of the country does the land ooze 
out water : Nor can we judge more favourably of 
the ſecond, when we conſider the difference be- 
tween the ſea water, and that of the river Nile: 
And as for the rain, which they aſſign for the 
third cauſe, we will ſpeak of that by and by: 
Meanwhile we will obſerve, that thoſe mounds of 
ſand, with which they dam up the river, are 
ſoon borne down, and waſhed away by the never- 
ceaſing courſe of the ſtream; and, what is chiefly 
to be conſidered, if any let or oppoſition whatſo- 
ever were the cauſe; that the Nile, by retrogreſ- 
ſion, overflowed its banks, the waters of that ri- 
ver would be obſerved to riſe firſt in the low: 
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part of the country, that is to ſay, from the Me- 
litzrranean to Cairo, rather than on the contrary, 
in the more inland parts of it ; but that it does ſo, 
is allowed by the unanimous conſent of all. We 
muſt therefore travel out of Egypt, for the cauſe 
of this inundation, No doubt but a plenteous ac- 
ceſſion of waters ſwells the river, before it waſhes 
the land of Egypt : And this it was that perſuaded 
ſome to believe (ſee the note on ver. 733.) that 
the Nile increaſes by means of the ſnows that melt 
in Ethiopia. And indeed they are certainly miſ- 
taken, who hold with Herodotus, that it never 
ſnows in that country: For they go contrary to 
experience and obſervation: Neither are thoſe 
others to be credited, who aſſert, that at the ſea- 
ſon when the Nile inundates the land of Egypt, 
it is the, depth of winter in Ethiopia, For who 
can believe that the ſnow, which was congealed 
by cold, can be diſſolved by cold likewife ? This 
would be repugnant to the laws of nature, who 
has ordained, that things congealed by cold ſhall 
be melted by heat. The third cauſe is aſſigned to 
rain, (ſee the note on ver. 73®.) and te this ad- 
here the authors of greateſt note, though it has 
been long and ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by ſome of no 
mean reputation: They who call it in queſtion, 
object the great heat of the country, and the 
ſcarcity of vapours; but there are ſeveral things, 
of which theſe perſons ought not to be ignorant : 
The firſt is, that in thoſe countries there are 
two winters, and as many ſummers, in the year ; 
though of unlike effect indeed, if compared with 
ours, The winter is more ſevere with us; but 
not ſ@ mild with the Ethiopians, as not to pro- 
duce ſnows in the mountains, together with con- 
ſtant rains, that continue for 40 days, as is aſſirm- 
ed by the natives, as well as by travellers into thoſe 
parts. This truth Democritus has learned in his 
travels, and, as by tradition, delivered it down to 
poſterity, till at length it became known in Italy, 
by the care of our Lucretius. Beſides, in ſum- 
mer, the ſun is nearer to Ethiopia, than it is to 
us; and his rays, though troubleſome to the in- 
habitants, yet ſuffer themſelves to be overcaſt by 
a very thick miſt, that hangs over a certain moun- 
tain, which mariners call Serra Leone, perhaps 
from the noiſe it makes; for it generally roars, 
and from the duſky miſt almoſt continually darts 
out lightning, together with dreadful thunder, 
that is heard 40 miles around, And a maſter 
of a ſhip, as WM was ſailing to the iſland St. 
Thomas, obſerved, that all this happened when 
the ſun ſtruck perpendicularly on Ethiopia. Let 
ſuch then, as object the heat of the country, make 
the moſt of that weak argument; nor will they 
fare better, who deny vapours to that region. 
For they ought to reflect on the lakes and rivers 
that Africa contains; and to have ſome regard to 
the ocean that waſhes its coaſts : all which may 
furniſh an immenſe quantity of matter for future 
rain; and then eſpecially, when the ſun, retiring, 
permits the inferior elements to extend their own 
bounds: The Mediterranean too conduces ſome- 
thing to increaſe the ſtore, by gratefully ſending 
dato Ethiopia a vaſt quantity of clouds, which the 


winds, that ariſe in Greece, bear thither : This 
Proſper Alpinus, who was himſelf an eye witneſs 
of it, relates in theſe words:“ Cayri, in toto fere 
augmenti fluminis tempore, Eteſiæ, perflantes ſin- 
gulis ſere diebus ab orto ſole, uſque ad meridiem, 
multas nubes nigras, craſſas, pluvioſas in altiſſimos 
uſque Libyæ, Ethiopiaque montes, propellunt at- 
que aſportant: in quibus montibus hec concreſ- 
centes, in pluvias vertuntur, quæ, ab his in Nilum 
cadentes, ſunt caufe ipſius augumenti. Obſerva- 
tur quotidie Cayri, Cum flumen hoc augetur, quz 
die multz nubes ſupra /Egyptum- verſus meridiem 
a ſeptentrionalibus iis yentis aſportatz tranſierint, 
multùm flumen augeri; atque ex contrario, clara 
apparente die, nulliſque nubibus-in eo cœlo ap- 


parentibus, parùm creſcere : Et hæc eos nunquam 


fallit obſervatio, Lib. f. de Medic. Egypt. At 
Cairo, ſays he, during almoſt the whole time of 
the ſwelling of the river, the Etcſias blow almoſt 
every day, from ſun-riſing till noon, and bring, 
and drive before them, many black, thick, and 
rainy clouds into the high mountains of Libya 
and Ethiopia: In which mountains, theſe clouds 
gathering together, are turned into rains; which, 
falling from thence into the Nile, are the cauſe of 
its increaſe: It is obſerved every day at Cairo, 
that ſo long as this river is increaſing, on what 
day ſoever many clouds are brought by thoſe 
northern winds, and carried over Egypt towards 
the ſouth, the river that day ſwells very muth ; 
and, on the contrary, that in a cl:ar day, when no 
clouds appear in the ſky, it increaſes but little, 
And this obſervation never fails them. It is cre» 
dible enough, that when the cleuds are come in- 
to Africa, they are reſolved into rain, not that, 
as Lucretius thought, it is ſqueezed out of them, 
as water out of a ſponge, but becauſe, by reaſon 
of the cold of the place, the included fire of the 
clouds flies away, or is extinguiſhed ; and then 
the vapours grow thick, and return into their 
former nature. But on what day the rains begin 
to fall, and how much time the waters take up in 
their courſe, while they are flowing into the Nile, 
has not been inquired into, or at leaſt is doubt- 
ſul : But this in our age we know for certain, 
that theſe things happen in the kingdom of Guy- 


oma, which is ſubject to the emperor of the Abyſ- 


fines, Hence the great hoſpitality of the Egyp- 
tiaus to the Abyſſines, that come to ſojourn among 
them; not ſo much out of gratitude, as for fear 
of a famine and general inundation : For the mo- 
narch of Ethiopia, whom we commonly call 
Preſter John, commands the catarafs of the 
Nile; for which reaſon the emperor of the Turks 
pays him a yearly tribute, on condition, that he 
do not divert the waters of the Nile, nor ſuffer 
them to come in too great a quantity, either of 
which would be the deſtruction of Egypt. Hence 
in the laſt age ſprang up a cruel war, as Natalis 
Comes relates, In the year 1570, ſays he, Selim 
emperor of Conſtantinople, who was then at war 
with the Venetians, received an unfortunate piece 


of news; ſor David, the great king of Ethiopia, 


whoſe empire extends from the equinoctial, almoſt 
to cither tropic, ſince many kings are ſubject ta 
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him, had begun to-deſtroy, by an inundation of 
the river Nile, the city of Cairo, and all the 
neighbouring country of the Turks, together 
with many other cities thereabouts: The reaſon 
of this hoſtility was, becauſe Selim owed him 
ao oo crowns for two years tribute; for he paid 
him 200,000 a year: Now the country of Egypt 
has not rain enough to render the land fertile ; 
for it rains there very ſeldom, and the ſoil is of 
all others the moſt fruitful, and owes its fertility 
to the waters of the Nile, which are in the power 
of the king of the Abyſſines, who can ſend them 
down in what quantity he pleaſes, and cither re- 
Freſh the thirſty land with a gentle flood, or, by 
cutting certain dykes, pour in ſuch an inundation, 
as will lay waſte the whole country. Now the 
Sultan, becauſe he would not pay the tribute that 
was due, levied a great army, and, invading Ara- 
bia, put all to fire and ſword. Thus Natales 
Comes, hiſtor. lib. 23. But more prudently Oſiris, 
who, if we may give credit to Diodorus Siculus, 
Ib. vi. cap. 2. when he was in the mountains cf 
Ethiopia, mounted up the banks on either fide the 
Nile, that the inundation might not be too great; 
and made fluices to let in only ſuch a quantity of 
water, as would be neceſſary for the fertility 
of the land: The increaſe of the Nile, therefore, 
is more due to rains than melted ſnovws; what- 
ever Anaxagoras ſay to the contrary : And indeed 
the true cauſe of the overflowing of the Nile is 
only the great rains that conſtantly fall in Ethio- 
Pia, from about the beginning of June, to the 
month of September : This is teſtified by Alvarez 
Fernandus, and many others of late date: And, 
in confirmation of their opinion, it is obſerved, 
that the river Niger ſwells at the ſame time, and 
never fails to increaſe when the Nile does: And 
that the rains, which fall in Ethiopia, are the 
cauſe of the ſwelling of the river Niger, is certain 
beyond diſpute: Nor was this unknown to 
Pliny, who, lib. v. cap. 8. ſays, Nigro fluvio ca- 
dem natura quz Nilo.“ Beſides, the reed papy- 
Tus grows on the banks of both thoſe rivers, and 
they produce the ſame ſorts of animals. Sce 
Gaſſendus, page 1084. cn the tenth book of Dio- 
genes Laertius. 

Proſper Alpinus propoſes two problems con- 
cerning the Nile, but deſpairs of the ſolution of 
cither of them: I. Why that river conſtantly 
ſwells the 17th of June at ſun-riſing ? II. How, 
by weighing the earth, or {and of the river, the 
inhabitants foretel the meaſure and degree of its 
increaſe? For, ſays he, in the month of June, 
ſeveral days before the iun's acceſſion to the tro- 
Pic, they take ſome of the ſand of the river, that 
has been kept and dried for a whole year belore ; 
they weigh this ſand in ſcales, and, by adding or 
ſubtracting, make the number of the weights an- 
ſwer exactly to the drachms of the {and : For ex- 
ample, let us ſuppoſe the ſand to weigh three 
drachms, which they lay by, and keep in a dry 
place, cloſe ſhut up on all fides : this they weigh 
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and from the weight, more or leſs increaſed, they 
foreknow that the river will be more or leſs aug. 
mented likewiſe : and from the knowledge of the 
exact increaſe of the weight, they know ſor cer. 
tain beſore hand, how many cubits the river will 
ſwell that year: The cauſe whereof, ſays the ſame 
Alpinus, | cannot conceive, can be diſcovered by 
natural p:inciples. His very words are as follows: 
Nam menſe Junio, ante ſolis ad tropicum accef. 
ſum, multis diebus Egyptii terram illiuſce fluminis 
toto integro anno adſervatam, et ſiccatam, are- 
factamque accipiuut, quam Jance expendurt, fa- 
ciuntque ut ponderum numerus, addentes, ac ſub. 
traheutes, drachmis ſedulo reſpondeat: ut exem- 
pli gratia, terra fit trium drachmarum pondere, 
quam in loco ficco, undique concluſo reponunt, et 
conſervant: quotidieque librantes, ipſam obſer. 
vant nihiLauctam, nihilque imminutam pondere 
eſſe, uſque ad diem decimam ſeptimam menſis Ju- 
nit, itt aqua die audtam ipſo pondere inveniunt; 
ex cujus pondere, multùm vel parum auto, mul. 
tum vel parùm flumen illud auctum iri prærol- 


cunt: a diligentique peraucti illius ponderis no- 


tit ia, quot ies etiam cubitibus ipſam fit augendum, 
certo prænoſcunt. Quorum eauſis naturalibns 
principiis poſſe cognoſci, nullo modo fieri poſſe 
arbitror,” However, it is not forbid to inquire 
into this matter: Now Seneca acquaints us, that 
in the tenth and eleventh year of queen Clev- 
patra, the Nile did not increaſe at all; which, he 
alſo tells us, on the authority of Calliſthenes, had 
happened in former ages for nine years together: 
Of this Ovid was not ignorant, when he ſuug : 


Dicitur Egyptus caruiſſe juvantibus arva 
Imbribus, atque annis ficca fuiſſe novem, 


. Let this ſuffice for the inconſtarcy of its increaſe : 


and as to the uncertainty of the time, there was 
a remarkable delay f it in the reign of the empe- 
ror Theodoſius, which is recorded by Nicephbrus 
and Sozomen. Nor can that be imputed to the 
want of rain; for the Nile, not long aſter, ſwell- 
ed to ſuch a degree, that the higheſt parts of 
Egypt were covered with the inundation: Nou, 
though theſe events happen bur ſeidom, yet they 
are ſufficient, if not to deſtroy, at leaſt to render 
ſuſpected, that generally believed couſtancy of 
time: Let us nevertheleſs grant Alpinus, what he 
for ſeven years ſucceſlively oblerved with great 
diligence and ſedulity: the rather, becauſe it 18 
not civil to diſtruſt, or deroga's from, the teſti- 
mony of an eye-witneſs: The queftion is, Why 
the Nile begins every year to increaſe, for the 


moſt part, at a certain day? The cauſe muſt pro- 


ceed from the conſtant and certain return of the 
ſeaſon, which the invariable conſtitution and rc- 
volution of the heavens have preſcribed them: 
For, fince the ſun is at that time at tis remoteſt 
diſtance from Ethiopia, nothing can hinder the 
vapours from coming to a conſiſtency, nor from 
condenſing into rain, becauſe the ambient air ig 
changed from hot into cold, at leaſt has Joſt its 


every day, and obſerve» it nothing increaſed or efferveſcency. And the winds, that blow from 
the north, cannot there, as they frequently do 
with us, haſten the winter; for in that ſcorching 


diminiſhed in weight, till the 17th day of June; 
en which day they find its weight augmented ; 
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climate, the matter of the winds is ſoon diſſolved, 
and their piercing nature qualified immediately. 
And ſo much for the ſolution of the firſt problem: 
The other is not fo difficult, though at ſirſt fight 
the cauſe of it ſeem obſcure. For the ſand that 


| has been long kept for the ſake of making the ex- 


periment, being grown thorough dry, and, as [ 
may ſay, thirſty, does, when it is expoſed to the 
ſurrounding air, attract to itſelf the moiſture, 
with which that air is newly grown damp, and 
the weight of the dry body is increaſed in propor- 
tion to the degrees of its dampneſs: And that the 
near approaching waters of the Nile taint the air 
with humidity, the ſagacity of the birds in Egypt 
is a pregnant and convincing proof : For they ne- 
ver lay their eggs, except in ſuch a place, as they 
perceive before hand, will not be covered by the 
inundation. Men, indeed, whe enjoy a perfect 
ſtate of health, are leſs ſenſible of ſuch (ſmall mu- 
tations of the air, as nevertheleſs brute animals 
ſeem to have ſome foreknowledge of, and of 
which even inanimate bodies give foreboding 
ſigns., The geeie, we know, often gaggle, and 
the frogs croak in uncertain weather, but not in 
ſettled fair, which cinders ſticking to the tongs 
foreſhow : "The very ſtuff of lamps give bodings 
of rain, and that too fo viſible, that even our 
drudging maids perceive them: Virg. Georg. 1. 
ver. 390. 

Nec nocturna quidem carpentes penſa puellæ 
Neſcivere hyemem, teſta cum ardente viderent 
Scintillare oleum, et putres concreſcere ſungos. 


But of this ſee Aratus, lib. iii. var, led, cap. 21. 


and chiefly Theophraſtus, in his book “ de Indi- 
ciis Ventorum, Serenitatis, et Pluviæ,“ who firſt of 
avy, ſays P. Victorius, fully adorned this ſubject. 
And no doubt the dried dirt, and flime of which 
we were ſpeaki g, would have imbibed ſome por- 
tion of the humidity, the day before the Nile 
over flowed, had it not been kept fo cloſe: but 
being once releaſed from that cuſtody, it forthwith 
ruſhes into the embraces of the defired moiſture, 
following the natural propenſity of dry bodies to 
wet. | 

Ver. 735. Lucretius does not acknowledge a 
beneficent, but flatly denies an angry God: and 
as he takes ſrom the gods above the phenome- 
nons of the heavens and of the air, fo does he too 
irom the powers below ſome noxious things that 
paſs for prodigies upon earth. For, ſays he, 
there are certain places, which we call Averni, and 
that are fatal to birds that fly over them, and to 
other animals that chance to paſs by them. One 
of theſe Averni is at Cumz, another near Miner- 
va's temple in Athens, and a third in Syria. 
Theſe places men believe to be the entrances of 
the roads that lead to hell, to the palace of Pluto, 
and that the manes, or ſouls of the dead, paſs that 
way to the ſubterranean abodes. Now the poet, 
that he may more fully and diſtinctly explain the 
ſorce and nature of theſe places, teaches, firſt, 
that the earth contains many ſeeds, as well 
noxious as wholeſome, both to men and other 
zuimals: and then he brings a heap of cxamples, 


to prove that the exhalations that flow from ma- 
ny things, are hurtful and deadly to many things. 
Having premiſed this, he comes to the queſtion, 
and ſays, that a roxious vapour breathes from the 
Averni, and either that poiſonous ſteams ſtrike 
with ſudden death the birds that fly over them, 
or that the riſing exhalation attenuates and drives 
away the air to that degree, that the birds can- 
not ſupport themſelves, nor ſuſtain their flight in 


. fo void and empty a ſpace, and that, falling in- 


to that void, they forthwith expire. This is 
contained in ninety-ſix verſes. 

Ver. 737. In theſe ſeven verſes, the poet pre- 
miſes the etymology of the word Averni, or ra- 
ther the reaſon why theſe places were fo called. 
Virgil too gives the ſame reaſon of the name, 
and has imitated this paſſage of Lucretius in his 
ſixth Rneid, v. 237. in theſe verſes. 


Spelunca alta fuit, vaſtoque immanis hiaty, 
Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro, nemorumque tenebris g 
Qnam ſuper haud ullæ poterant impunè volantes 
Tendere iter peanis; calis ſeſe halitus atris 
Faucibus effundens ſupera ad convexa ferebat ; 
Uude locum Graii dixerunt nomine Avernum. 


Which Dryden thus interprets: 


Deep was the cave, and downward as it went 
From the wide mouth, a rocky, rough deſcent 3 
And here th' acceſs a gloomy grove defends, 
And here th' unnavigable lake extends, 

O'er whoſe unhappy waters, void of light, 

No bird preſumes to ſteer his airy flight ; 


Such deadly ſtenches from the depth ariſe, 


And ſteaming ſulphur, that infects the ſkies. 
From hence the Grecian bards their legends make, 
And give the name Avernus to the lake. 


For the Greeks called it Age, from the priva- 


tive particle 4, and 32v95, a bird, becauſe the 


noxious vapours that exhaled from the Averni, 
were ſo poiſonous, that they ſtruck dead the 
birds that flew over them. Thus Homer, Odyſf 
12. 
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i. e. 

Where neither dove, nor other bird can fly. 

And ſo much for the reaſon of the name Aver- 


nus, which extends to all places, whoſe deadly 
exhalations kill the birds that fly over them. | 


Ver. 741. Lucretius: 
Remigii oblitz pennarum vela remittunt. | 
For the wings do the ſame office. to birds, as oars 
and fails ta ſhips, which are ſaid to fly with fails, 
as with wings. Virg. En. iii. v. 520. 

——— Velorum pandimus alas. 
And, on the contrary, birds are ſaid to ſwim 
Virg. En. vi. v. 15. ſpeaking of Dædalus, 
Præpetibus pennis auſus ſe credere cœlo, 
Inſuetum per iter gelidos enavit ad Arctos. 
And in the ſame book, ver. 19. we find the very 
expreſſion of Lucretius, © Remigium alarum ;"* 
Aud En, i. ver. 304. ſpeaking of Mercury, 
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Remigio alarum. ——— 
But not only Virgil after Lucretius; for all the 


ancient poets uſed this metaphor. Ovid, in his. 


Epiſtles, applies it to mens arms: 
—— Remis ego corporis utar. 
I' uſe the bodies oars. 
Sce more; book v. ver. 315. 3 fy 
Lucret. Molli cervice profuſz :” A fine 
image of a fainting, dying bird; and not unhap- 
pily rendered by our trauſlator. 
Ver. 743. This verſe runs thus in the original: 


Qualis apud Cumas locus eſt, montemque Veſe- 
Oppleti calidis ubi fumant fontibus auctus. [vum, 


In which two verſes the poet teaches, that there 
is ſuch a place at Cumz, and on the mountain 
Veſuvius. Cumæ was a city of Campania, not 
far from Puteoli, now called Puzzuolo, in the 
kingdom of Naples: but of Cumæ there are no 
footſteps remaining. The lake Avernus is to 
this day called Lago d'Averno, and lies between 
Baia and Puzzuolo. Near this lake there are 
now to be ſeen the remains of two caves; one on 
the ſouth ſide of. it, ſtill called Grotta di Sibylla, 
where dwelt the Cumzan Sibyl, and feerns to be 
the mouth of that paſſage under ground, which 
led from Avernus to Cumæ, but is now ſtopt 
up by the falling in of the earth; the other is 
that which to this day leads from Puzzuolo to 
Naples, being dug through the mountain Pauſi- 
lypum, now known by the names of Antignana 
and Conocchia. Now the true nature of the lake 
Avernus was this: The waters of it were very 
clear and deep: whence Herodotus, lib. 4. calls 
them cerulean, that is to ſay, black ; for all deep 
waters ſeem of that colour. This lake was ſur- 
rounded with ſteep rocky hills, covered with 
thick woods, that rendered it inacceſſible, except 
in one place only. This we learn from Strabo, 
lib. v. And Pliny, lib. xxxi. cap. 2. acquaints 
us, that all that tract of land abounded with in- 
numerable ſprings of hot water, mixed with ſul- 
phur, alum, ſalt, nitre, and brimſtone. But that 
the vapours which ſteam from this lake are fatal 
to birds, is by Strabo, in the place above cited, 
decemed a fable, becauſe of the clearneſs and 
tranſparency of the water: of which Ariſtotle 
too takes notice, Veſevus, or Veſuvius, is a 
mountain of Campania, not far from Naples, and 
that vomits out flame and ſmoke, like Ætna in 
Sicily, Sir R. Blackmore deſcribes it thus: 


As high Veſuvius, when the ocean laves 

His fiery roots with ſubterranean waves, 
Diſturb'd within, does in convulſions roar, 
And caſts on high his undigeſted oar, 
Diſcharges maſly ſurſeit on the plains, 

And empties all his rich metallic veins, 

His ruddy entrails: cinders, pitchy ſmoke, 
And intermingled flames the ſun-beams choke. 


Ver. 744. In theſe ſeven verſes the poet ſays, 
there, is ſuch another place at Athens, at the 
very top of the tower, uear the temple of Pallas. 


CREECH'S LUCRETIUS. 


Eſt & Athenzis in menibus, arcis in ipfo 
Vertice, Palladis ad templum Tritonidis alm#, 
Of Athens, ſce the uote on the firſt verſe of this 
book. | 


bid. Minerva.) She was the ſame with Pallas, 
who was called Minerva, either from minar;, 


| to threaten, becauſe ſhe is painted in armour ; 


or from memini, | remember, becauſe ſhe is ſaid 
to be the goddeſs of memory; or rather from the 
old word minervo, | admoniſh, becauſe ſhe gives 
good advice to men, as being the goddeſs of 
wiſdom and of arts. She was called Pallas, from 
the Greek word w4aaw, I ſhake, becauſe ſhe is 
feigned to be born out of the brain of Jupiter, 
and armed, and brandiſhing a ſpear. She is (aid 
to be the firſt who invented building, and even 
to have built herſelf the tower at Athens, which 
was called "Azgor9as, becauſe it ſtood in the 
higheſt place of the city. Hence Virg. Ecl. ii 
v. 61. 


Pallas, quas condidit arces, 
Ipſa colat.———— 


She refuſed to. marry with Vulcan, and kept her 
virginity. Whence the ſame Virgil, An, ii. 
ver. 31. calls her innupta Minerva. She was 
likewiſe called Tritonis, or Tritonia, either from 
the Greek irn, which ſignifies a head, becauſe, 
as we ſaid before, ſhe was produced out of the 
head of Jupiter; or becauſe, in the time of king 
Ogygius, ſhe was firſt ſcen in the habit of a vir- 
gin, on the banks of the river Triton, This is 
confirmed by Pomponius Mela, lib. i. cap. 7. 
where, ſpeaking of Triton, the name of a lake 
and river in Africa, not far from the Syrtis Mi- 
nor, he ſays, that Minerva was called Tritonis, 
becauſe, as the inhabitants believe, ſhe was born 
there; and that they celebrate her birth-day with 
ludicrous ſports, of virgins contending with one 
another. Unde,” ſays he, © Minervæ cogno- 
men inditum eſt, ut incolz arhitrantur, ibi geni- 
tz : faciuntque ei fabulæ aliquam fidem, quod 
quem natalem ejus putant, ludicris virginum in- 
ter ſe decertantium celebrant.“ 
lib. ix. ver. 347. 
Torpentem Tritonos adit illæſa paludem : 

Hanc & Pallas amat: patrio quz vertice nata, 
Terrarum primam Libyen, (nam proxima cœlo 


eſt, f 
Ut probat ipſe calor) tetigit : ſtagnique quiet 
Vultus vidit aqua, poſuitque in margine plantas; 
Et ſe dileQa Tritonida dixit ab unda, 

Or perhaps the Latin authors allude to the Greek 
epithet of Pallas, who, Iliad. ii. ver. 157. and 
elſewhere, is ſaid to be dr, untamed, void 
of fear, from privative 4, and v6, to tremble. 


Ver. 746. The raven, ſays Lucretius, has ſuch 
an averſion to that place, that, although ſacrifices 
are offered there, he will not even then come 
near it, though the ſmell of the tempting fleſk 
ſeem to invite his hunger to taſte. 

Ver. 748. Lucretius alludes to the known fa 
ble of the nymph Coronis, who, flying from 


| Neptune, who would have offered violence to 


Thus too Lucan, 
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ber, was changed by Minerva into a raven, and 

rmitted nevertheleſs to attend her train: But 
when that goddeſs had given Erithonius, ſhut 
up in a baſket, in charge to Pandroſos, Herſe, 
and Aglauros, with orders not to open it, the ra- 
ven ſaw them tranſgreſs the commands of Miner- 
va, and acquainted her with it; for which gar- 
zulity ſhe baniſhed her from ber protection and 
train. The fable is related at large in Ovid. Me- 
tam. 2. by Coronis herſelf, who fays, 


Ada Deæ refero: pro quo mihi gratis talis 

Redditur, ut Cicar tutela pulſa Minervæ. 
Vea pena volucres 

Admonuiſſe poteſt, ne voce pericula quzrant. 


Ver. 751. lu theſe four verſes the poet ſays, 
there is a place in Syria that ſtrikes dead in a 
moment any four-footed beaſt. But Lambinus 
believes the poet ſpeaks of the Plutonium in Hie- 
rapolis, not far from Laodicea ; which 1s a cave 
ſ called from Pluto, becauſe it was believed to 
be the breathing hole of that infernal god. Stra- 
ho, lib. 13. deſcribes it to be a hole in a hollow 
place, under the brow of a mountain, wide 
enough to receive the body of a man, but im- 
menſely deep; that it is preſent death to any ani- 
mal that goes into it. Bulls, ſays he, led to zhe 
place, drop dead immediately, He adds the hke 
of ſparrows, that were put in at the mouth of it. 
To which we add, what is reported of the cave 
called Panium, at the foot of mount Libanus : 
That it exhales a vapour, that cauſes likewiſe 
ſudden death. 

Ibid. Syria.] Is a province of Aſia, and the 
largeſt of that quarter of the earth. It is gene- 
rally divided into four : Syria, Aſſyria, Cœloſyria 
and Lencoſyria, | 

Ver. 755. In theſe eight verſes he ſays, that 
all theſe things proceed from natural cauſes: 
Therefore the poets falſely taught, that theſe 
Averni are the gates of the roads that lead to 
hell: which fables they inverted only to ſtrike a 
terror into eaſy believers. And he promiſes, that 
he will explain all theſe matters, and ſhow the 


natural cauſes of theſe ſeeming wonderful effects. 


Ver. 757. The Latin poets, when they treat 
of the affairs of their own country, make that 
Avernus, of which ver. 743. to be the gate of 
hell, 'Virg. ZAneid. vi. ver. 126. | 


——Facilis deſcenſus Averni. 


And Zneas, with the Sybil, deſcended that way. 
But when the ſame poets deſcribe the affairs of 
the Greeks, they place the gates that lead to the 
infernal manſions in the caves of the mountain 
Tznarus, which is a promontory of Laconia, in 
the moſt ſouthern part of Peloponneſus, between 
the Laconic and Meſſenfac Gulfs, and now called 
Capo Maina. Orpheus is ſaid to have deſcended 
this way, Georg. iv. ver. 467.: and ſo too are 
Hercules and Theſeus, in the Herc. Fur. of Se- 
neca. | 
Ver. 758. The /mutty gods.) The infernal gods. 
Lucretius names Orcus, whom Silius Italicus 
takes for Cerberus, and others for Charon: but 
\ 


Cicero, de Naturi Dcorum, lib, iii. cap. 43. for 
Pluto, the brother of Jupiter and of Neptune; 
and to whom by lot fell the empire of hell. He 
raviſhed Proſerpina, the daughter of Ceres. He 
was called Dis, as well as Pluton, both which 
names he has from riches, which are ſaid to be 
dug out of the bowels of the earth. For he was 
called Dis by the Latins, from divitie, and Pluton 
by the Greeks, from nd res, which ſignifies the 
ſame thing. 

Ibid. Manes.] Of the manes, and the ſeveral 
acceptations of the word, we have ſpoken at large 
in our note on ver. 52. of book 3. : 

Ver. 760. Pliny ſays, that the breath of ele- 
phants draws ſerpents out of their holes; and that 
the breath of deer burns them. Elephantorum 
anima ſerpentes extrahit, cervorum item urig.“ 
Nat. Hiſt. lib. xi. cap. 53. But if this be falſe, 
the raillery of Lucretius is not the leſs ſharp and 
pleaſant. | 

Ver. 763. In the following forty-nine verſes, 
the poet, before he demonſtrates that all theſe 
things happen by natural cauſes, puts us in mind 
of what he taught in the firſt and ſecond books, 
viz, that in the earth are contained atoms of ma- 
ny various ſhapes; and that by reaſon of the diſ- 
ſimilitude of their nature, and the different tex- 
ture of their figures, ſome of them are beneficial, 
others pernicious to men ; bnt that ſome of them 
are hurtful to the eyes, others to the ears, others 
to the tongue, &c. all which he confirms by ſeve- 
ral examples. 

Ver. 557. In theſe five verſes, he brings exam- 
ple firſt of things that are hurtful to man; but 
ſays nothing of the name of the tree, whoſe ſhade 
is offeaſive. Pliny, lib. xvii. cap. 12. ſays, that 
the ſhade of the walnut-tree offends the head, 
and that -no plants will thrive under it. Fayus, 
in his note on this place, cites theſe two verſes of 
Virgil, Eclog. x. ver. 75. 

Surgamus ; ſolet eſſe gravis cantantibus umbra, 
* gravis umbra; nocent & frugibus um- 

bræ. | 


But the ſhade of the juniper is very grateful, be- 
ing an odorous tree, and that ſuffers nothing ve- 
nomous to grow near it. But the meaning of 
Virgil was, that to continue long in the ſhade, 
might be dangerous, becauſe-of the cold: and 
ſome editions read not cantartibus, but cunctantibus. 
And Lucretius means the ſame thing, and not 
the ſhade of any particular tree. The ſhade of 
the box-tree, however, is ſaid to cauſe the head- 
ach. | | 

Ver. 782. In theſe ſix verſes, he propoſes his 
ſecond example. What tree he means is hard to 
ſay: ſome ſuppoſe it to be the box; of which 
Pliny, lib. xvi. cap. 10. But beſides that the 
« floris odore necare, which are the words of 
Lucretius, agrees- but ill with that tree, why 
ſhould he ſend us to Helicon for a tree that is ve- 
ry plentiful in Italy? Helicon is a hill in Bao. 
tia, not far from Parnaſſus, which our tranſlator 
here means by the learned hill: and they have 
both of them equal title to that appellation, be- 


ing alike ſacred to Apollo and the muſes. Of 
Helicon, ſee more in the note on ver. 557. book 
IV. 

Ver. 788. Third example. To which we may 
add what Pliny ſays, lib. vii. cap. 7. that it often 
cauſes abortion in women. 


Qur tranflator has omitted the fourth example, | 


which Lucretius brings of an ointment made of 
the teſticles of the beaver, which by its nauſeous 
imell, ſays Pliny, makes women' with child miſ- 
carry: But Lucretius ſays only, that it ſtupifics 
women, and throws them aſleep; and that if 
they ſmell the odour of it at the time when they 
have their monthly diſeaſe, it makes them let ſall 
whatever they hold in their hands. This in the 
original runs thus : 


Caſtoreoque gravi mulier ſopita recumbit, 
Et manibus nitidum teneris opus effluit ei, 
Tempore eo fi odorata eſt, quo menſtrua ſolvit. 


Ver. 793- In theſe three verſes he brings ex- 
ample fifth, of bathing : for, ſays he, it is huctful 
to continue long in a hot bath immediately after 
eating. The cuſtom among the Romans was to 
bathe before ſupper : but the riotous uſed to 
bathe themſelves alſo after ſupper ; and this they 
did to procure digeſtion. See Pliny, lib. 29. 
However the phyſician in Perſius adviſes his pa- 
tient not to bathe after cating, that being a cuſ- 
tom very pernicious to health: but the glutton- 
ous youth, refuſing to take his advice, paid dear 
for his obſlinacy, if the effects of his bathing 
were truly ſuch as they are deſcribed by that 
poet, Sat. iii. ver. 30. in theſe verſes; 


Turgidus hic epulis, atque albo ventre lavatur, 
Gutture ſulphureas lente exhalante mephites : 
Sed tremor inter vina ſubit, calidumque tricntal 
Excutit è manibus; dentes crepuere retecti ; 
Uncta cadunt laxis tunc pulmentaria labris, &c. 


Juvenal too, Satyr. i. ver. 142. mentions the 
danger of this practice of bathing with a full 
ſtomach, and ſays, 

Pœna tamen præſens, cum tu deponis amictus 
Turgidus, & crudum pavonem in balnea portas. 


Moreover, we may farther obſerve, that at their 
baths there were three cells; the cold, the warm, 
and the hot: all which were baths of water, 
But in ſome of their bathing houſes there was a 
fourth cell, which they called © laconicum,” or 
« cella aſſa, that is to ſay, * ſicca ſine lotione: 
&pgwrrgey and where theſe were, the places 
were rather called © balnearia,” than “ balnea :* 
according to the property, of which, as Marci- 
lius notes, Tully, lib. 3. ad Q. Frat. epiſt, 1. 
ſpeaks, when he calls them “ afla in balneariis.” 
Horace likewiſe, and others, often mention the 
faintneſs that ſeizes ſuch as bathe themſelves after 
a full meal. 
Ver. 796. Example 6th in two verſes, and ex- 
ample 7th in two verſes likewiſe, need no expli- 
cation. 

Ver. 800. In theſe two verſes, which contain 
example 8th, the poet obſerves, that ſulphur and 


all bituminous matter, whoſe ſtcams and vapours | 
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are very offenſive and hurtful to man, are gene- 
rated in the very bowels of the earth. 

Ver. 882. In theſe ten verſes, the poet brings 
the gth and laſt example; and ſays that the mint. 
in which metals are dug, exhale ſuch noxious 
damps and vapours, as often kill the wretches 
who are condemned to that flaviſh drudgery. 
Thus, from theſe veins of the earth, as well a; 
from the other things above mentioned, breathe 
forth poiſonous and deadly exhalations, 

Ver. 806. It is obſerved, that all metals have 
not the ſame ſmell; Gold, heated in the crucihl- 
is ſweet : Silver not ſo pleaſing : melted bra 
ſtinks : and the ſteam of melted iron is intolerable, 

Ver. 812. In theſe ten verſes, he concludes by 
way of ſimilitude from the inſtances above given, 
That in theſe places, which are called ven, the 
earth exhales virulent and deadly vapours, ang 
ſends out noxious atoms, which kill the birds as 
they are flying over thoſe places, 

Ver. 822. In theſe nine verſes, he adds another, 
but ridiculous cauſe, why the birds drop down 
dead into the Averni As if the vapours, that ex- 
hale from thence, change thef air into vacuury, or 
rather totally expel, and drive it away, ſo that the 
birds cannot bear themſelves up, nor ſupport their 
flight in a mere void. i 

Ver. 831. There are many things fo excel 
lently well accommodated to the uſe of man, that 
they are alone ſufficient to evirce a bountiful and 
gracious Providence: Thus in ſummer well-w3- 
ter is cold, as if it were ordered fo on purpole to 
moderate the heat of that ſeaſon : and on the con- 
trary, it is warm in winter, to refreſh and revive 
us. But Lucretius, in theſe ten verſes, endea. 


vours to elude this difficulty: and gives this na- 


tural reaſon of that change: In ſummer, ſays he, 
the ſurſace of the earth, is rarified by the heat of 
the ſun; and the ſeeds of fire, that are contained 
in the earth, break out into the air: but in win- 
ter the ſame ſeeds are conſtrained, and, being 
bound faſt in the earth by the cold of that ſeaſon, 
| are compreſſed and ſqueezed into wells; and 
thence proceeds the warmth of the water. 

Ariſtotle ſays this is cauſed by an “ antiperi- 
ſtaſis,” i. e. circumobliſtentia,”* a reciprocation, 
and ſurrounding on all ſides, by means of which, 
where heat is, thence cold is expelled : where 
cold, thence heat. And Cicero, after the opinin 
of the Stoics, explains it thus: Omues ichur 
partes Mundi, tangam autem maximas, calore 
fultæ ſuſtinentur : quod primum in terræ natuts 
perſpici proteſt : nam & lapidum conflictu, at- 
que tritu elici igem videmus: & recenti foflione 
terram ſumare calentem : atque etiam ex pute!s 
jvgibus aquam calidam trahi, & id maximchi. 
bernis fieri temporibus, - quod magna vis, tertz 
cavernis, contineatur caloris; eaque hieme ft 
den ſior: ob eamq. cauſam calorem i ſitum in ter: 
ris contineat arctius, Lib, ii, de Nat, Decrum 
Therefore, ſays he, all the ſeveral parts of the 
world are ſupported by heat : this is evident 
from the nature of the earth itſelf : for, by fris- 
ing and rubbing of tones, we urge out fire, 2! 
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ws draw warm water out of our wells, and that 
too chicfly in winter: the reaſon is, becauſe much 
heat is contained in the caverns of the earth: and 
the earth becomes more denſe and contracted in 
winter; and for that reaſon keeps in the more 
doſely its innate heat and fires. L here are ſome, 
however, who controvert the truth of this matter, 
and aſſert it to be only a vulgar error, and not a 
{olid and certain obſervation. But moſt are of a 
contrary opinion, and aſſign two cauſes of this ef- 
{-4: One of them they call privative; the other, 
politive : The firſt of them is, by reaſon of the 


departure of the heat, or hot bodies (for we are 


permitted to ſpeak thus in the ſchool of Epicurus, 
and of Ariſtotle too, who will not allow, that ac- 
eidents paſs from ſubject to ſubje&), out of the 
earth. That innate heat of the earth is occaſioned 
by ſubterranean fires; and evaporates in ſummer, 
attracted by the ambient heat: for, according to 
the obſervation of Hippocrates, like things relort 
to like, and naturally delight to be together. 

Ver. $41. But it may be objected, that though 
the Divine Power be not in all ſprings and wells, 
it is certainly viſible in the fountain, that is at the 
temple of Jupiter Ammon, of which Curtius, lib. 
iv, lect. 7. ſays: © Ammonis nemus in medio 
die, cum vehementiſſimus eſt calor, frigida eadem 
fluit; inclinatio in veſperum, caleſcit; media 
nocte fet vida exæſtuat: quꝭ que propius nox ver- 
git ad lucem, multum ex nocturno calore deere ſcit, 
donec ſub ipſum diei ortum aſſuoto tempore lan- 


bueſcat:“ In the midſt of the grove of Ammon, 


there is a ſpring of water, called the Water of the 
Sun: at ſun-riſing it flows out luke: warm, at 
noon, when the heat is moſt violent, it comes out 
quite cold : in the evening it grows warm again ; 
at midnight it guſhes out very hot; and as the 
night wears away, and the morning approaches, 
the heat it had in the night decreaſes, till about 
the uſual time, at break of day, it becomes again 
barely warm. This is confirmed by Pliny, lib. 
ii, cap. 103- by P. Mela, lib. i. cap. 8. in theſe 
words : * Ammonis Oraculum fidei inclytæ; & 
lons, quem ſolis appellant !——Fons media nocte 
fervet : mox & paulatim tepeſcens, fit luce frigi- 
dus: tum, ut ſol ſurgit, ita frigidior : ſubinde per 
meridiem maxime rigit : ſunt deinde tepores 1te- 
tum; & prima nocte calidus : atque, ut illa pro- 
cedit, ita calidior : rũtſũ-, ut eſt media, perfervet.“ 
Nor may we omit the teſtimony given by Ovid 
Metam. lib. xv. ver. 3e 8. in theſe words: 2 


—uid? non & lympha figuras | 

Datque capitque novas? medio tua, corniger 
Ammon, 

Unda die gelida eſt; ortuque, obituque caleſ. 
Cit. 


See likewiſe Potanus in Meteor. And Ammi- 
anus, lib. iii. But this too, ſays Lucretius, is al- 
leged in vain, and ſignifies nothing : For though 
they are-miſtaken, that impute the cauſe of it to 
the ſun, who, as they pretend, when he is beneath 
the earth, warms thoſe waters through the body 
of the whole earth thick as it is; yet the reaſon 
may be, becauſe the earth, being contraRted by 


boy 


the cold of the night, ſqueezes down and tranſ- 
mits the ſeeds of fire into the water, which by 


that nic aus grows warm; but the ſame earth be- 
ing looſened and ſet at liberty by the heat of the 
| day, receives, and, as it were, ſwallows them in 
again: and thus the waters loſe much of the 
; Hear they had in the night. 


Beſides, that very 
water, which becomes warm, becauſe the cold 
and chilling night depreſſes and keeps down the 
leeds of fire, grows cold again in the day; be- 
cauſe the beams of the ſun, darting into the wa- 


ter, and rariſying it, open a free paſſage for thaſe 


ſecds to get out into the air: For the heat of the 
ſun diffolves ice in ſuch a manner, as to releaſe 


and (ct at liberty the flender ſtalks of corn, and 


other things of like nature, which by the cold of 
the night, were detained and bound in icy fet- 
ters. This is contained in twenty-eight verſes. 
Fhus Lucretius afſizns two cauſes ;; but whether 
either of them be true or not, it is not worth while 
to inquire, ſince the thing itſelf is a mere fiction: 
for none of our hiſtorians or geographers, who 
deſcribe fountains, pretend that they ever ſaw 
this. Yet we have pretty good authority for a 
fountain, that was diſcovered not long ago in the 
woods, near Clermont in Auvergne : whoſe wa- 
ters freeze hard in the months of July and Au- 
guſt; but never in the winter. Prope urbem 
Ciaramontem fons, nuper inventus, dicitur, La 
Cave de la glace: Qui fons certe mirabilis ; nam 
jus aqua, Julio, & Auguſto menſibus, gelu vehe- 
menter aftringicur, minime vero hyeme,“ ſays a 
certain eye-witneſs of it. 

Ibid. Az:mea.] Jupiter Ammon had an oracle 
that was in great renown with the Egyptians and 
Atricaus, and a temple in Lybia, to the eaſt of 
the country of Cyrenaica, to the weſt of Egypt, 
and to the north of the. Garamantes and Naſa- 
mones, in a moiſt and palm-bearing ſoil, though 
all the country round be moſt dry and deſert. 
The origin of this is variouſly reportEd : the moſt 
common opinion is, that Liber or Bacchus, after 
he had conquered all Alia, and was leading his 
army through the deſerts of Lybia, was in danger 
of periſhing,, he and all his men with thirſt : lu 
this diſtreſs a ram appeared to him, and with his 
horn ſhowed him a fountain of water : now he 
luppoſed this ram to be his father Jupiter, and 
therefore erected a temple to him, and gave him 
a ram's head and horns. He called him Ammon 
from the ſand, which in Greek is Zuwes, or Jad 
#95. But Plutarch,“ lib. de lſide, ſeems to deny 
this name to be of Greek extraction, and ſays it is 
derived from the Egyptian language: Whence 
ſome believe that Ham or Cham, the ſon of 
Noah, and who was the firſt that cultivated the 
land of Egypt, was worſhipped under that name : 
others-will have Ammon to be the ſun ; Macrob. 
Zaturnal. lib. i. cap. 21. Ideo & Hammonem, 
quem Deum ſolem occidentem Libyes exiſtimant, 
arietinis cornibus fingunt, quibus maxime id ani- 
mal valet, ficut fol radiis; nam & apud Grecoz 
ax) TH . apellatur.“ And, to {trergthen 
this opinion, the Hebrew word“ Hamma, fig. 
ailies the ſun and heat: But whoever it was that 


— 
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was there worſhipped under the name of Ammon, 
Alexander the Great, when he was in Egypt, 
went to this temple, and made the prieſts ac- 
knowledge him for the ſon of their god. 
Ver. 847. In theſe eight verſes the poet con- 
Futes their opinion, who believed, that the water 
of the fountain of Ammon grew cold by day, and 
Hot in the night, for the ſole reaſon of the depar- 
ture, or acceſſion of the ſun : And this he proves 
to be impoſſible by an argument, a majori,” as 
they call it. For, if the ſun cannot warm the 
open and naked body of the water, when he 
ſhines upon it from above, much leſs can he im- 
part his heat to the waters through the thick and 
cloſe-compaQed body of the earth: For the heat 
of the ſun muſt of neceſſity paſs through the 
whole body of the carth to warm by night the 
waters of that fountain: And yet we fee that 
even our houſes ſhelrer and protect us from the 
Berceſt of his beams. 

Ver. 855. In theſe nine verſes, he aſcribes the 
Arſt cauſe of the nocturnal heat, and diurnal cold 
of the waters of the fountain of Ammon to the 
ſeeds of fire or heat, that are in the earth about 
that fountain, and beneath the water: He ex- 
plains this in the manner that follows : The 
earth, ſays he, being compreſſed by the cold of 
the night, ſqueezes out, and tranſmits into the 
water, thoſe ſeeds of heat; by means of which the 
water grows hot: but, being looſened by the 
heat of the day, ſhe receives again inte her bowels 
thoſe very ſame ſeeds, and thus the water be- 
comes cold. 

Ver. $64. In theſe five verſes, he refers the ſe- 
cond cauſe to the heat of the ſun: as if it were 
poſſible that the water, which in the night is 
made hot by the ſeeds of fire, could grow cold 
again in the day, by reaſon of the beams of the 
ſun penetrating into the ſame water, and rarifying 
it in ſuch a manner, as to open a free paſſage into 
the air for thoſe ſeeds of fire. | 
Ver. 867. Here our tranſlator had his eye upon 
Cowley ; who ſays, 


So the ſun's am'rous play 
Kiſſes the ice away. 


Ver. 869. In theſe twenty-five verſes, he men- 
tions a ſpring, that will both extinguiſh a lighted 
torch, if it be plunged into the water, and light it 
again, if it be moved gently to touch the ſurface 

the water : The reaſon of which, ſays he, is, 
becauſe there are in that water, or inj the earth 
under it, many ſeeds of fire, which, breaking out 
of the water, ſtick to the taw, or torch newly ex- 
tinguiſhed, and ſet fire to them again. Nor is it 
more incredible, that ſeeds of fire ſhould force 
their way out of water, than that a ſpring of freſh 
water ſhould riſe up in the middle of the ſea ; 
And we every day ſee candles, torches, &c. that 
are but juſt put out, kindle again, even before 
they come to touch the fire towards which they are 
moved. 

Lucretius mentions neither the name nor place 
of this miraculous ſpring : but having ſhown that 
there is nothing wouderful or divine in the ſpring 
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of Jupiter Ammon, he here attacks the ſountain of 
Jupiter of Dodona : for he never gives any quar- 
ter to that god. Now, not far from Dodona 2 
city of Epirus, there was a grove of oaks ſacred 
to Jupiter, where the oaks are ſaid to have pro- 
nounced oracles; though others ſay the anſwerz 
were given by two doves ſitting on theſe oak; 
and one of which flew away to the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi, the other to that of Jupiter 
Ammon, where they continued their old trade of 
fortune- telling. Pliny, lib. ii. cap. 103, ſays, 4 In 
Dodone ſovis autem Fons, cum fit gelidus, & im. 
merſas faces extinguat, fi extinctæ admoveantur 
accendit.“ And Gaſſendus, on the tenth book of 
Laertius, page 157, ſays, that not far from Gre. 
noble, there is an ardent fountain, that will take 
fire, if it be touched with a lighted torch, and 
continue burning for more than a few days. Pliny, 
lib. xxxi. cap. 2, ſays, that there is a fountain in 
India, called Lycos, whoſe water will light a 
candle; and he reports the ſame thing of another 
at Echbatan, which Solinus confirms to be true, 
And ſince we are on this ſubje& of wonderful 
fountains, we will mention ſome of the many re. 
corded by the ancients, and whoſe effects, if true, 
are indeed miraculous. There is a fountain in the 
Ifland Cea, that perfectly ſtupiſies thoſe that drink 
of its waters: Plin. lib. xxxi. cap. 2. Another, 
near Clitor in Arcadia, whoſe water cauſes a 
loathing of wine: Plin. Loc. citat. And Ovid, 
Metam, xv. ver. 32 2. | 


Clitorio quicunque ſitim de fonte levirit, 
Vina fugit ; gaudetque meris abſtemius undis. 


On the contrary, the water of Lynceſtis in Mace- 
donia inebriates, ſays the ſame poet, lib. citat. 
ver. 329. 


t „ f 
Huic fluit effectu diſpar Lynceſtius amnis, 
Quem quicunque parùm moderato gutture traxit, 
Haud aliter titubat, quam ſi mera vina bibiſlet. 


And Plin. lib. i. cap. 103, reports from Mutianus, 
that there is a fountain in the Ifland Andros, 
whoſe waters have the taſte of wine, and inebriate 
likewiſe. The river Athamas in Phthia kindles 
wood, if it be thrown in, in the wane of the 
moon: Ovid. Metam. xv. ver. 311. 


Admotis Athamanis aquis accendere lignum 
Narratur, minimos cum Luna receſlit in orbes. 


A river at Coloſſæ turns wood into ſtone: 
Plin. lib. xxxi. cap. 2. And Ovid ſays, the Cico- 
nians, have a river that petrifies the bowels of 
thoſe that drink of it: and brings a ſtony hard- 
neſs on all things that touch the waters. 


Flumen hahent Cicones, quod potum ſaxea reddi 
Vicera quod tactis inducit marmora rebus. 
Metam. Xv. ver. 313+ 


But Pliny ſays only, that a ſtony bark gro®! 
over wood, thrown into this river; and that the 
lake Velinus, now Lago di Pie di Luca, the rivers 
Silarus and Surius turn wood or leaves into ſtone, 
Nat. Hiſt. lib. ii. cap. 103. A fountain at Per, 


perene in Lydia turns earth that is moiſtene⸗ 
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with its waters into ſtone, Pliny, lib. xxxi. cap. 2. 
There are two fountains at Orchomenus in Eu- 
bea; the water of one of them confers memory: 
that of the other cauſes forgetfulneſs, Plin. loco 
citat. Mutianus witneſſes, that there is one at 
Cyzicus, which delivers from the uneaſy paſſion 
of love. A pool at Samoſata breeds a ſort of flime, 
that burns when put into water, and is extinguiſh- 
ed with earth. Plin. lid. ii. cap. 1043. Whatever 
is thrown into the lake Sides, or Sideris in India, 
inſtantly ſinks to the bottom. Idem, lib. xxxi, cap. 
3. The waters of a fountain at Zama in Africa, 
render the voice harmonious, Idem, lib. xxxi. cap. 
3. There is a lake at Troglodytz, the water of 
which grows bitter, and then again ſweet, three 
times every day, and as often every night. Plin, 
lib. xxxi. cap. 2. And many other wonderful ſto- 
ries are related of other rivers and waters; but 1 
may not omit to mention what many now living 
have experimented, and know to be true. There 
are two baths or fountains at Baia, not far from 
Naples, into one of which, when a dog is thrown, 
he is immediately deprived of ſenſe, and feems to 
be dead ; but, thrown into the other, he comes to 
himſelf, and revives in as little time. And from 
thence the place is called Grotto del Cane. 

Ver. 877. In theſe ſeventeen verſes, Lucretius 
argues, that the reaſon why the water of this 
fountain kindles tow, &c. may be this: Thoſe 
ſeeds of fire, riſing up to the ſurface of the water, 
may there he condenſed, and gathered together in 
ſuch a manner, as to kindle any combuſtibles, that 
re apt to take fire, if they be advanced to them. 
Thus too fountains of freſh water bubble up in the 
midſt of the ſea; and as thoſe ſeeds of freſh wa- 
ter, riſing up, join into one body, and flow in a 
ſtream of freſh water; ſo too theſe ſeeds of fire, 
rilvg up, and combining into one, may eaſily 
create a flame. Thus 2 candle, newly extinguiſh- 
6, if put to a burning taper, or to fire, catches 
un, and is lighted even before it touch the 

ame, | 

Ver. 879. Thus Alphens, a river of Peloponne- 
ſus, after it lows into the ſea, is ſaid to preſerve 
ts waters unmixed with thoſe of the briny flood, 
and, flowing in one continued courſe, to dive in- 
to the earth, and break out again at the head of 
the fountain, Arethuſa, in the weſt of the ifland 
Ortygia, Virg. An. iii, ver. 694. ſpeaking of 
Ortygia, 

——-Alpheum fama eſt huc, Elidis amnem, 
Occultas egiffe vias ſubter mare; qui nunc 
Ore, Arethuſa, tuo ſiculis confunditur undis. 


And this the ancients would have to be true, 
becauſe in the Olympic games, which were cele- 
rated at Elis every fifth ſummer, the garbage of 
tie victims being thrown into Alpheus in Greece, 
Was reſtored through the mouth of Arethuſa in 
Ortygia. Plin. lib. ii. cap. 107. * Quidam ſon- 
tes odio maris ipſa ſubeunt vada, ſicut Arethuſa, 
ſons Syracuſanus, in quo redduntur jacta in Al- 
pheum.” But Strabo, lib. vi. explodes this fic- 
non. This, however, gave occaſion to the fabu- 
lens loves of Alpheus and Arethuſa. Pliny re- 


| 


ports the like of the rivers Lycus and Eraſinus; 
the firſt in Lydia, the other in Arcadia ; which is 
likewiſe confirmed by Ovid. Metam. lib, xv. ver, 
273- 


Sic ubi terreno Lycus eſt epotus hiatu, 

Exiſlit procul hinc, alioque renaſcitur ore. 

Sic modo combibitur, recto modo gurgite lapſus 
Redditur Argolicis ingens Eraſinus in arvis. 


Thus Lycus, ſwallowed up, is ſeen no more; 
But far from thence knocks at another door : 
Thus Eraſinus dives, and, blind in earth, 

Runs on, and gropes his way to ſecond birth; 
Starts up in Argo's meads, and ſhakes his locks 
Around the fields, and fattens all the flocks. 

Ver. 894. The following 156 verſes, contain a 
diſputation concerning the loadſtone. And here 
too, ſays Creech, the drift of the poet is the ſame 
as in all his other diſputations; which has not 
been hitherto obſerved. For Hercules is ſaid to 
have found out this ſtone; and no doubt his god» 
ſhip is well-pleaſed that men ſhould hold them- 
ſelves obliged to him for ſo great a benefit; and 
that the virtues of that ſtone are aſcribed to him. 
Jupiter has already loſt his fountains, and why 
ſhould the poet give quarter to the ſon, ſince he 
never would ſpare the father ? 

In the three firft of theſe verſes, the poet tells 
us, he is going to diſpute of the virtue or power 
of the loadſtone; which, though Lucretius ac- 
knowledge but one, is known nevertheleſs to have 
a twofold power, or two different virtues, which 
re thus diſtinguiſhed : I. The power, by which 
ttracts the ſteel to itſelf. II. The power, by 
which it directs both itſelf and the ſteel towards 
the poles of the world, The firſt of theſe is call- 
ed its attractive power, the ſecond, its directive. 
As to the firſt of them, though it may ſeem a very 
hard paradox, nay, even an abſurdity, to aſſert, 
that attraction is unjuftly aſcribed to the load- 
ſtone, and that we ſpeak not properly, when we 
ſay, that it draws and attraQts iron, yet we ſhould 
not want great authority, nor even experiment it- 
ſelf, to confirm this aſſertion. For, in the firſt 


place, Renatus Des Cartes, in his principles of phi- 
to 


ſophy, has theſe expreſs words: Præterea 
magnes trahit ferrum, ſive potius magnes et fer- 
rum ad invicem accedunt; neque enim ulla ibi 
tractio eſt.” This too is ſolemnly determined by 
Cabius : Nec magnes,” ſays he, © trahit pro- 
prie ferrum, nec ferrum ad fe magnetem provo- 
cat; ſed ambo pari conatu ad invicem confluunt.“ 
And with theſe authors agrees the aſſertion of 
Doctor Ridley, phyſician to the emperor of Ruſ- 
fla, and who, in his tract of Magnetical Bodies, de- 
fines magnetical attraQtion to be a natural incita- 
tion and diſpoſition, conforming to contiguity; 
or a union of one magnetical body with another, 
and not a violent and torcible attraction, and haul. 
ing of the weaker body to the ſtronger. And this 
is likewiſe the doctrine of Gilbertus, who terms 
this motion a co:tion, which, fays he, is not made 


by any attractive faculty, either of the loadſtone, 


7 
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or the iron, but by a ſyndrome, or concourſe of 
both of them : a coition always of their vigours, 
and of their bodies likewiſe, if not obſtructed by 
their bulk, or ſome other impediment ; and there- 
fore thoſe contrary actions, which flow from op- 
poſite poles or faces, are not ſo properly expulſion 
and attraction, as © ſequela et fnga,” a mutual 
following of, and flight from, each other, 
Moreover, the foregoing opinions are confirm- 
ed by ſeveral experiments: For, I. If a piece of 
iron be faſtened to the ſide of a bowl, or baſon of 
water, a loadſtone, ſwimming freely in a boat of 
cork, will preſently make to it. II. If a ſteel, or 
knife, untouched, be offered towards a needle that 
is touched, the needle moves nimbly towards it, 
and ſtrives to unite to the ſleel, that remains with- 
out motion. III. If a loadſtone be filed very fine, 
the powder, or duſt of it, will adhere and cleave 
to iron that was never touched, in like manner, 
as the powder of iron does likewiſe to the load- 
None. And, IV. Laſtly, if a loadſtone and ſteel 
be placed in two ſkiffs, or ſmall boats made of 
cork, and within the orbs of their activities, nei- 
ther of them will move, while the other ſtands 
till; but both of them, if I may uſe the expreſ- 
fon, hoiſt ſail, and ſteer to each other; inſomuch, 
that if the loadſtone attract, the ſteel too has its 
attraction ; becauſe, in this action, the alliciency 
3s reciprocal, and, being jointly felt, is the reaſon, 
that they mutually approach, and run into each 
others arms. Thus, therefore, upon the whole 
matter, more moderate expreſſions than are often 
uſed, would more ſuitably expreſs this action; 
which, nevertheleſs, ſome of the ancients have de- 
Ivered in the moſt violent terms of their lan- 
guage. Thus St. Auſtin calls the loadſtone, © mi- 
rabilem ferri rapterem ;** and Hippocrates, aids; 
#71 Thy oiongoy agrdtar © Lapis, qui ferrum ra- 
pit:“ Galen, diſputing againſt Epicurus, uſes the 
term, ich, which ſeems likewile too violent. 
Ariſtotle alone among the ancients ſpeaks more 
warily, and calls it, 2.ido; 5515 v ginge vnd, the 
ſtone that moves the iron, and him, Aquinas, Sca- 
liger, Cuſanus, and others have followed. 5 
return now to Lucretius, and muſt firſt ob- 
ſerve, that our tranſlator has omitted the third and 
fourth verſes of this argument, in which the poet 
explains how this ſtone came to be called the 
magnet : Theſe verſes run thus in the original : 


Quem magneta vocant patrio de nomine Graii 
Magnetum quia fit patriis in finibus ortus. 


i. e. which ſtone the Greeks call the Magnet, from 
the name of the country; becauſe it is produced 
and found in the country, inhabited by the Mag- 
netes This country is a region of Lydia, and 
called Magneſia, whence the inhabitants had their 
rame. Ariſtotle, by way of excellence, calls it 
barely, aides, the ſtone : Some, Herculeus lapis,” 
cither becauſe Hercules firſt diſcovered it; or 
from the city Heraclea, where it is ſaid to be 
found: or, laſtly, from its great ſtrength, or won- 
derful power. The ltalians call it © pietra d'a- 


mante,”* the loving ſtone: the name of the load- 
none, by which it is commonly known among us, 
| 6 
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is a word of Saxon extraction; but the Freq, 
know it only by the name of © Paimant,” the lo- 
ver: And this modern name agrees with what 
Orpheus ſings in Claudian, Epig. iv. That iron 
ruſhes to the loadſtone, as a bride to the embrace; 
of the bridegroom. 


Pronuba fit natura Deis, ferrumque maritat 
Aura tenax. 
Flagrat anhela filex, et amicam ſaucia ſentit 
Materiem ; placidoſque chalybs cognoſcit amorts: 
Jam gelidas rupes, vivoque carentia ſenſu 
Membra feris: jam ſaxa tuis obnoxia telis, 
Et lapides ſuus ardor agit, ferrumque tenctur 
Illecebris, &c. 


Now Lucretius, the better to explain the at- 
tractive virtue of this ſtone, premiſes four heads, 
or chicf poſitions, which, though he has proved 
them already, yet, becauſe of the great difliculty 
of the taſk he is now going to undertake, he 


thinks fit to inculcate here again. I. That certain 


corpuſcles are continually flowing out of all things, 


in twenty-ſix verſes. II. That no concrete body 


is ſo ſolid, as not to contain ſome empty little 
ſpaces, in twenty-three verſes. III. That the cor- 
puſcles, that are emitted from things, do not agree 
with all things alike, and in the ſame manner, and 
produce not the ſame effects on them, in fourteen 
verſes. IV. That the void little ſpaces are not 
alike in all things, but differ in ſize and figure, 
and therefore cannot be fit for all bodies indiifer. 
ently, in thirteen verſes, This being premiled, 
he endeavours to tell the reaſon why, or the man- 
ner how, the loadſtone attracts iron, or the iron is 
conveyed to the loaditone, which conſiſts in this, 
Many particles flow from the loadſtone, and diſh. 
pate the air all around it; and thus many void 
little ſpaces are made: But when the iron is placed 
within the ſphere of that diſſipated air, there be- 
ing a great deal of empty ſpace between that and 
the loadſtone, the corpuſcles of the iron leap more 
freely forward into that void (for the ſeeds of all 
bodies fly forward on a ſudden into empty {pace ), 
and for that reaton are carried towards the load- 
tone : now they cannot tend that way, without 
dragging along with them their coherent leeds 
(for the feeds of iron are moſt intricately entang- 
led, and twined together), and conſ;quently the 
whole maſs of iron, in feventeen verſes. But be- 
cauſe the iron moves any way, upwards, down- 
wards, acroſs, or in any obliquity, without the 
leaſt diſtinction, according as it is placed to the 
loadſtone, he teaches in five verſes, that this could 
not be, but by reaſon of the empty ſpace that 1s 
made by corpuſcles that flow from the mage, 
and into which all bodies, that otherwiſe tend en- 
ly downwards, are protruded indifcriminately, by 
the ſtrokes and blows of other bodies. And this 
is in general what Lucretius teaches concerning 
the loadſtone ; we will examine his argumeuts 2 
part, in the order he has obſerved in the diſpoſi- 
tion of them. | 2 
Ver. $97. In theſe fix verſes, he takes notice of 
the firſt power and virtue of the loadſtone; and 
ſays, that it draws five, or more iron rings, 28. 
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hering one to another. This is the virtue of the 
magnet, which is called the attractive; but of the 
other, the directive, he ſays nothing; nor indeed 
do any of the ancients treat of this laſt power of 
the loadſtone. The moderns alone have inquired 
into that matter; and that too, only ſince the in- 
vention of the magnetic needle; which, accord- 
ing to ſome, was firſt diſcovered a little more than 
five ages ago, that is to ſay, A. D. 12eo. At 
which time Guyotus, a native of Provence in 
France, writ a poem, which he called Marineta, 
in praiſe of this invention. And hence, fay the 
French authors, the Flower de Luce, which is the 
arms, of France, is every where, even among the 
barbarous nations, repreſented at one of the ends 
of that needle. Petrus Peregrinus, another French- 
man, about three hundred years ago, writ a trea- 
tiſe of the Magnet, and of a perpetual motion to be 
made by it ; which treatiſe has been preſerved by 
Gafferus, Paulus Venetus, and Albertus Mag- 
nus, who flouriſhed about five hundred years ago, 
both of them, mention this verticity of the load- 
ſtone, and cite for it a book of Ariſtotle's, intitu- 
led, De Lapide; but Cabeus and others rather 


judge that book to be the work of ſome Arabic 


writer, who lived not many years before the days 
of Albertus. And, indeed, it is very prohable, 
that the knowledge of the loadſtone's polary power 
and direction to the north was unknown to the 
ancients; and Pancirollus juſtly places it among 
the modern inventions; though Levinus Lem- 
nius, and Calius Calcagninus are of avother be. 
lief; but their ſtrongeſt argument is only the fol. 
lowing paſſage in Plautus: | 


Hie ventus jam ſecundus eſt ; cape modo verſo. 
riam. 

Now the word “ verſoriam”” they interpret to 
be the compaſs ; but, according to Pireda, who 
has particularly diſcuſſed this matter, and to Tur. 
nebus, Cabeus, and ſeveral others, it rather ſigni- 
fies the rope that helps to turn the ſhip, or that 
makes it tack about; for the compaſs ſhows that 
the ſhip is turned, rather than contributes to its 
converſion, As for the long expeditions and 
voyages of the ancients, which may ſeem to con- 
firm the antiquity of this invention, it is not im- 
probable, but they were performed by the help 
of the ſtars, by the flight of birds, or by keeping 
near the ſhore : for thus the Phoenician naviga- 
tors, and Ulyſſes too, might ſail about the Medi- 
terranean ; and thus likewiſe might Hanno coaſt 
about Africa, And as to what is contended, that 
this verticity of the loadſtone was not unknown 
to Solomon, who is preſumed to have had a uni- 
verſality of knowledge, it may as well he averred, 
that he knew the art of typography, of making 
guns and powder, or that he had the philoſopher's 
ſtone, though he ſent to Ophir for gold. It .can- 
not indeed be denied, but that, beſides his politi- 
cal wiſdom, he was very knowing in philolophy ; 
and perhaps too, as ſome believe, from his philo- 
ſophical writings, the ancient philoſophers, eſpe- 
cially Ariſtotle, who had the alliſtance of the ac- 
quiſitions of Alexander, collected mary things 
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worthy of note; yet it muſt be granted, that if 
he knew the ule of the compaſs, his ſhips were 
very flow failers, ſince they made a three years 
voyage of it from Eziongeber in the Red Sea to 
Ophir, ſuppoſed to be Taptobana, or Malaca, in 
the Indics, which is not many months fail; and 
ſince too in the ſame, or a leſs, time, Drake and 
Cavendiſh performed their voyage round the 
earth. | 

Moreover, ſome ate of opinion, that this di- 
rective power of the loadſtone depends upon, and 
is derived from the two poles of the heavens : 
others from the Arctic pole only : Cardanus, 
from the tail of the Bear; Des Cartes ſrom l know 
not what tractorious point, as he calls it, and 
which he imagines to be I know not where too, 
beyond the heavens; Fracaſtorius, from certain 
magnetic mountains under the Arctic Pole: Gu- 
lielmus Gilbertus, from the earth itſelf, which, as 
one buge loadſtone, conforms and brings into its 
native and natural fire, that is to ſay, towards the 
north and ſouth, the loaditorſe itſelf, as a ſmall 
earth, and the iron as its offspring. In regard to 
the attractive virtue of the loadſtone, the opinions 


likewiſe are different. Thales, Ariſtotle and Hip- 


pias aſcribed it to the ſoul, with which they held 
it to be endowed. But it is not certain what 
hands, or what ſenſes nature has given to this 
ſtone. Cardanus intimates that it is only a cer- 
tain appetite, or deſite of nutriment, that makes 
the loadſtone ſnatch the iron; and according to 
this opinion, Claudian Epig. 4. 


Fx ferro meruit vitam, ferrique rigore 
Veſcitur: has dulces epulas, hzc pabula novit. 


And Diogenes Apolloniota, lib. ii. Nat. Quzſt« 
cap. 23. confirms the ſame opinion, when he lays, 
that there is humidity in iron, which the dryneſs 
of the magnet feeds upon. Others fly to ſym- 
pathy, and certain occult qualities. The opini- 
ons of Democritus, Epicurus, and Lucretius, are 
explained in the following notes. 

Ver. 903. In theſe four verſes, the poet only 
tells us, that to give a methodical account of the 
attractive power of the loadſtone, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to take the matter higher, and to repeat 
ſome of the maxims he has taught already. 

Ver. 907. In theſe thirteen verſes, he premiſes, 
I. That corpuſcles are perpetually flowing from 
all things: and this he has taught before, Book 
LV. ver. 47. et ſeqq. 

Ver. 989. This and the ten following verſes 
are repeated from B. IV, ver. 240. et ſeqq. Con- 
ſult there the notes upon them. 

Ver. 920. ln theſe twenty-three verſes, he pre- 
miſes, II. That no compound body is ſo ſolid, as 
not to conſiſt of ſome void: that is to ſay, as nat 

contain ſome empty little ſpaces: And this the 
poet has demonſtrated at large. B. I. ver. 402, 


et ſeqq. ; 


Ver. 933. This, and the three next verſes are 
repeated word for word, from book i. ver. 335. 
thovgh Lucretius varies them in the original; 
but the ſenſe indeed is 7 ſame, 
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Ver. 939. This and the following verſe run place to ſhow the reafon why, or manner how, 


thus in the original, 


—— Quin ſerri quoque vim penetrare ſaevit, 
' Undique qua circum corpus lorica coërcit, 
Morbida vis quzcunque extrinſecus infinuatur. 


This paſſage bas puzzled the interpreters, and af- 
ter all, they know not well what to mak» of it: 


— — 


— — 


Creech in this tranſlation has followed the opi- 


nion of none of them, and inde<d difapprove+ of 
them all in his Latin edition of Lucretius : for, 


ſays he, What can Lucretius mean by a coat of 


mail? No man ever believed, that the infe& ious 
power of diſcaſe ever pierced through a coat of 
mail. He diſlikes alſo all the other explicationz 
given by the ſeveral other annotators to this paſ- 


ſage : which at length he correQts, and inſtead of 


% morbida vis,” reads © fervida vis; 
tion, ſays he, makes all things plain: and caly ; 
for often, when men armed from head to foor, 


which lec- | 


ſcaled the wall» of a city, the beſieged poured . 


down upon them melted pitch, ſulphur, ſcalding 
water, &c. the heat of which pierced through 
their armour, aud made them ſenſible of it. This 
expoſition ſeems the moſt natural of any that have 
been given to this paſſage, and agrees beſt with 
the preceding oo of the argument., But he is 
evidently miſtaken in the interpretation he gives 
it in this tranſlation ;, and this may ſerve for one 
of the miany inſtances might be given, that he 
had not ſtudied his author ſo thoroughly, when 
he rendered him into Evgliſh, as afterwards, 
when he came to publiſh his Latin edition. 

Ver. 943. In theſe fourteen veries, the poet 
premiſes, III. That the corpufcles which flow 
from things, do not agree with all things, nor af. 
fe& them alike, or in one and the ſame manner. 
This he has demonſtrated in many places of the 
preceding books,; but chiefly in the fourth. 

Ver. 957. In theſe thirtcen verſes, he premiſes, 
IV. That there are different little ſpaces, or 
pores of various figures in all compound bodies : 
from whence it comes to pals, that all things can- 
nut be adapted to, nor fir, and agree with, every 
one of them this he has proved before, in the 
ſecond and ſourth books: and confirms again in 
this place, by the ſame exampics ke there alleged 
in proof of this doctrine 
Ver 970. la theſe three verſes he concludes, 
and ſays, that theſe things being premiſed, it is 
eaſy to diſcover and underitand, how, and for 
what reaſon the loadſtone attracts iron. And this 
is what he is going next to explain. 

Ver 973 Epicurus explained two ſeveral ways 
the attractive virtue of the loadſlone; and it is 
ſtraoge Luctetius has omitted one of them: or 
rather it has been loſt out of the text, ſince what 
Lucretius has ſo careſully premiſed, ſeems more 
properly adapted to that caule, than to the other 
that remains. If you are deſirous to know more 


of it, ſee Gaſſendus, tome ii. p. 129. where you 


will find many things, by which this doctrine of 
Epicurus is illuſtrated, and ſally explained. But 
to proceed : Lucretius having premiled the four 


1 
[ 


ptopoſitions abovementioned, undertakes in this | 


a 


the loadſtone attracts the iron, and the iron, on 
the other hand, is carricd and moves towards the 
loadſtone. To this end, in theſe fourteen verſes, 
he teaches, I. That many corpuſcles flow as well 
from the Icadſtone as from the iron; but the 
greater quantity, and the more ſtrong from the 
magnet: whence it comes to paſs, that the air is 
alway: dilperied, and driven away to a greater 
diſtance round about the loadſtone, and conſe. 
queotly, that tewer empty little ſpaces are made 
around the iron. And hecauſe, when the iron 
is placed within the ſphere, as they ſay, of the air, 
that is removed and driven away, there muſt he 
a great deal of void ſpace between that aud the 
loadſtone the corpulcles of the iron fly the more 
freely into that empty ſpace, and therefore neceſ- 
ſarily towards the magnet; but thoſe corpuſcles 
of the iron cannot hurry chat way in a great quan- 
tity, without dragging along with them the par- 
ticles that adhere to them, and by conſequence the 
whole mals of iron, 

Ver. 987. Theſe five verſes Gaſſendus thus ex- 
plains: inaſmuch as the iron tends indiſcriminate- 
ly upwards, downwards, acroſs, in a word, any way, 
according as it is placed above, below, on one ſide, 


&c. of the magnet; the poet teaches, that it could 


not move in that manner, but by reaſon of the in- 
duction of the void, into which the corpulcles of the 
iron. that would otherwiſe move downwards only, 
are carried indifferently, and without the leaſt di- 
ſtinction. Thus Gaſſendus believes, that theſe 
five verſes relate to the explication laſt above pro. 
poſed; but I, ſays Creech, am of another opinion: 
for the whole matter there relates to the corpuſ- 
cles of the iron leaping forward into the void, 
that is made by the <filviums from the loadſtone: 
but here, in theſe verſes, the little bodies are pro- 
truded into the void by blows : therefore they 
more properly belong to what tollows, Creech, 
in Edit Lat. 

Ver. 992. Lucretius labours hard to prove, that 
the motion of the ſteel is helped forward by the air, 
becauſe of its certain continual motion and agita- 
tion. Ard firſt, in theſe teu verſes, he ſays, it is 
aſſiſted by the exterior air, which, ſince it is al- 
ways driving forward, and that too with more 
force, the more there is of it, cannot but pufh on 
the iron into that place where there is leaſt air, 
and conſcquently moſt void: which muſt be to- 
wards the loadſtone. Then, in ſix verſes, by the 
interior air, which for the ſame reaſon, ſince it 
always agitates, moves, and drives forward, can- 
not but begin the motion towards that place, 
which is rendered moſt void and empty. 

Ver. 1cc8. Gaſſendus here obſerves, that Lu- 
cretius ſeerns to have ſeen that experiment, in 


which the loadſtone ſometimes manifeſtly repels, 


or at leaſt ſeems to repel, the iron. What he 
means is this: it is diſcovered, that there are in 
the loadſtone two oppoſite parts [we now com- 
monly call them poles; one the northern, the 
other the ſouthern], to one of which, if one end 
of the iron necdle be moved, it is drawn and at- 
tracted by it; and if the ſame end of the needle 
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be after werds applied to the other pole, it leaps; 
and ſcems to be repelled from it. But that great 
man, ſays Creech, indulges himſelf too much in 
his own opinion: for the poet propoſes nothing 
in theſe verſes concerning the flight of the iron 
from the loadſtone, nor do any of the following 
examples ſpeak fully of it: but Lucretius had ſeen 
little rings, and filings or ſegments of iron, when 
put into a veſſel of braſs, move and dance about, 
if a loadſtone were applied to the bottom of the 
veſſel : and, perceiving this to be cauſed by the 
interpoſition of the braſs (though the ſame will 
happen if glaſs, wood, ſtone, or any other ſub- 
ſtance be interpoſed), in theſe twelve verſes, he 
gives this reaſon of it, That ſome corpuſcles are 
emitted from ths braſs into the filings, or little 
bits of iron, and that theſe corpuſ cles ſo fill up the 
little void ſpaces of the iron, that the magnetic 
corpuſcles, which come afterwards, and are tranſ- 
mitted through the braſs, finding theſe little 
empty ſpaces already taken up, heave and drive 
forward the bits of iron with all the ſtrength they 


can. 
Ver toro Steel filings.) Lucretius calls them 
« Samothracia ferrea, which were hollow iron 
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Ver. 1036. Oil and heavy pitch | Both of them 
refuſe to mix with water; but differently for oil 
riſes above the ſurface of the water; therefore 
Lncretius here calls it * leve olivum;”” but pitch 
ſinks to the bottom. 
Ver 1037. The purple of the ancients was 
dyed with the blood of a ſhell-fiſh, called Purpura; 
it was found in a white vein, runni g through 
the middle of the mouth. which wa- cut out and 
boiled and the blood, uſed in dying, produced 
the colour © nigrantis roſz ſublucentem which 
Pliny fays is the true purple, though there were 


other forts too of 1t, as the colour of violet, hya« 


— ———— —— 


rings, made to open, and in which they wore 


their amulets: at firſt the“ Flamer Dialis“ wore 


them: * annulo, niſi pervio caſſoque, ne utitor,” 


At length ſervants took upon them to wear them; 
and, in the age of Pliny they were laid over with 
gold: “ ſervitia jam ferrum auro cingunt; alia 
per ſeſe mero auro decorant : cuju- licentia origo 
nomine ipſo in Samothrace, id inſtitutum decla- 
rat.” Plin. Nat. Hiſt. lib. xxxiii. cap. 1. 

Ver. 1020. It may be aſked, why a loadſtone 
docs nut make the fi.ings of other bodies move in 
like manner? The poer teaches in theſe ten verſes, 
tha! the reaſon is, becauſe they are either too 
heavy to be moved, or if they are light, they are 


then tao rare; inſomuch that the corpuſcles of. 


the magnet find a ſree and open paſſage through 
them, 


Ver. 1630. Hitherto of the motion of the iron 


towards the loadſtone, or of irs flight from it. 
Now, as to its adheſion to it, he tell« us in twenty 
verſes, that it ought not to ſeem ſtrange, becauſe 
there is a like conſent and agreement between 
other things alſo, which reſuſe to be joined, or 
tonne ed, except to one certain thing only, 
Thus ſtones are cemented with plaſter and lime : 
boards with glue: and that too fo ſtrongly, that 
the planks themſelves will break, rather than the 
glue di-join : water mingles with wine. but not 
with oil and pitch: wool is dyed with the blood 
of the purple fiſh: and gold is ſoldered with fil- 
ver, but not with lead; which neverthelcſs fol- 
ders braſs to braſs 
ſteel to the leadſtone is made in this manner: on 
the ſurſace of the magnet there are hooks, and on 
the ſurface of the fleet little rings which the 
hooks catch hold of. | 

Ver 1033. Lucret. © glutine taurino:“ for the 


cynth,-&c. Of. this invention, ſee Plin. lib ix. 
cap. 38. and Pancirollus. The greateſt fiſhing 
for thele purples was at Tyre; and there wa- the 
chief manufacture and trade of purple, as likewiſe 
the firſt invention of it; which is atrribu'ed to 
Hercules Tyrius, who, waiking upon the ſhore, 
ſaw his dog bite one of thoſe fiſh. and obſerved 
his mouth all fained with that excellent colour, 
which gave him the firſt hint of teaching the 
Tynans how to dye with it: from this invention 
of this colour, it is called in Greck Aue be- 
cauſe, ſays Ariſtotle, de color. it i, as it wete #3.4g 
1%, the work of the fea; and Plato in Vimaus 


defines &avgyey, to be red mingled with white and 


black. dec Guil Tyrenſi>, Pontif. lib. 13. Belli 
Sacri, cap. 1. where he ſpeaks of Tyre. The 
purple of Africa. a country nearer to the ſun, was, 
as we are told, for that reafon, of a violet colour: 
the ingredier.cs of which conſiſt of much white, 
and a little red : but the common purple now-a. 
days i-, as the beſt artiſts tell us, a mixture of a 
great deal of red and a little black; yet the Ty- 
rian purple is generally held ro have been more 
inclining to red, which is a certain mixture of 
white and black, or rather to ſcarlet But this 


| rt of purple, ever ſince the fiſhing for the pure 


And thus the «dheſion of the 


| 


pura, i« by the taking of Tyre, come into the 
power of the Turks, has been totally loſt : not 
ſor want of materials; for the th is ſtill to be 
found but becauſe the true art of ordering it is 
no longer known, Pancirollus tells us, we may 
gueſ+ at the colour of it by the Italian July-flower 
and that it was not, as ſome believed, hike the 
amethyſt, but rather like the ruby, pyrepus, or 
carbuncle. Some will have it to have reſembled 
the colour of the elemental fire; and others, that 
of what they never ſaw, the empyrean heaven. 
But to gueſs what the colour of this true purple 
was, by the deſcription, which the ancient» have 
leſt of it, we may call to mind, that Jucenal calls 
it © arden« purpura,” flaming purple; and we 
find in Cicero, Qui fulgent purpurà, who ſhine 
in purple - which Statius yet improves : * 


« llius è roſco flammatur purpura vultu 1 


And many the like, inſtances might be produced 
from the ancients, of the refulgency of this colour, 
Some mention à extraordinary way of dyeing 
the purple colour with the blood of apes: and the 


ſirongeſt glue was made of the ears and zenitals Indians make trial «f the beſt cmmon purple. by 
of bulls : © glutirum præſtantiſſimum fit cx au- dri pping ſome ih on a piece of purple ſiſk, which, 


ribus taurorum, et genitalibus,” Plin, Nat. Hitt. 
Xxviii. cap. 17. 


! 


they lay, w ll not ſtain it, it the purple be good: 
but theſe two particulars] mention only for the 
Uu ij, 
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ſake of their extravagancy. Whatever the purple 


Ver. 1040. Selder.] What the goldſmiths uf- 


of the ancients was, our purple is made of what to folder gold, is called borax, a ſort of chry ſoco 
the druggiſts call turneſol, which is a mixture of ; which is a kind of mineral, found like ſand in 
vermilion and blue byſſe, or cynnaber. As to mines of braſs, ſilver, or gold. 


the ancient wearing of purple, Lemazzo, lib. iii. 


| 


Ver. 1045. Here Lucretius tells us, that the 


cap. 14. obſerves. that the kings of Troy, and the junRure is moſt ſtrong, and the union moſt firm 


chief of the nobility, were wont to dreſs them- 
ſelves in ſeveral colours, on the ſeveral days of the 
week, and wore a particular colour on each day ; 
and that the chief of them was the purple : thus 
on Sunday they wore yellow, on Monday white, 
on Tueſday red, on Wedneſday blue, on Thurſ- 
day green, on Friday purple, and on Saturday 
black. Now the reaſon, why they dreſſed them- 
ſelves in purple on Friday, may have been, be- 
cauſe that day was ſacred to Venus, whoſe buſkins 
are ſaid to have been red, between which and 
purple, there was but little difference, ſays the 
ſame Lomazzo, in the place above cited. He far- 
ther obſerves, cap. 19. of the ſame book, that they 
wore likewiſe ſeveral colours on the feſtivals of 
ſeveral months of the year: in thoſe that hap- 
pened in January, they wore white, in February 
aſh-colour, in March tawny, in April dark green, 
in May light-green, in June carnation, in July red, 
in Auguſt yellow, in September blue, in October 
violet, in November purple, and in December 

black. Now the month of November was under 
the protection of Diana amongſt the Romans, who 
derived themſelves from the Trojans, and that 
goddeſs, like Venus, wore red, or rather purple, 
buſkins: and therefore, for the like reaſon, it may 
be conje ctured, that they wore purple on the ho- 
lidays of that month. Beſides, in November 
their feſtival dedicated to Jupiter, and therefore 
they might probably go then dreſſed in purple: 
for many of the Roman cuſtoms, as well as their 


pretended original, were derived from the Fro- 


ans : and Jaſtly, that author takes notice, that in 
ſucceeding ages, whenever the emperor himſelf 
went into the field, the ſtandard was of a purple 
colour. Thus wee ſee, that purple was anciently 
the wear of princes ; and therefore honeſt Um- 
britius in Jpven. Sat. 3. conceived ſo great indig- 
nation, that the meaner ſort of people began to 
clothe themſelves in that regal colour, that he al- 
leges it as one of the reaſons of his retiring 
from Rome: Horum ego non fugiam conchy- 
lia?” ver. 81. And Auguſtus, as we find in Sue- 
tonius, in his life, forbid the promiſcuous uſe of 
It : for which Tacitus commends that emperor, 
and at the ſame time gives the reaſon of that 
prohibition in theſe words: Præclarè vero pru- 
denterque Cæſar ordines civium veſte diſcrimina- 
vit, ut ſcilicet qui locis, ordinibus, dignationibus 
anteſtant, cultu quoque diſcernerentur. Annal, 2. 
Vet at length, liberty prevailed at Rome, and the 
meaner ſort, if their money could reach it, clothed 
themſelves in purple; and lived as in the Spartan 
commonwealth, where, by the laws of Lycurgus, 
it was forbid to all alike, that any ope man ſhould 
go better dreſſed than another. 

Ver. 1038. Thus Waller: 

he fleece that has been by the dyer ſtain'd, 

ever again its native whiteneſs gain d. 


| 


— — 


and laſting, between things, whoſe parts exactly 
correſpond and ſquare with one another : thoſe 
things, ſays he, whoſe textures mutually anſwer 
to one another, in ſuch a manner, that the ca. 
vities of this thing agree with the plenitudes of 
that ; and the cavities of that with the plenitudes 
of this, may be conjoined moſt eaſily, and in the 
ſtricteſt manner: and ſome things may be ſo 
joined to others, as if they were faſtened together 
with hooks and rings: and in this manner it is, 
that the loaditone ſeems connected to the ſteel, 
Thus our poet concludes his diſputation con- 
cerning this wonderful ftene : which is alone ſuf. 
ficient to humble the towering arrogance of pry. 
ing man, and to baffle and mock his vain pretence 
to knowledge ; fince he never could attain to the 
diſcovery of what it is, nor of the great power, 
that the Divine Wiſdom has beſtowed upon it: 
well may it be ftyled Herculean, it being inſu- 
perable «on many accounts: the ancients knew 
ſcarce any thing of it; and the modern philoſo- 
phers, that they might ſeem to be ignorant of no- 
thing, pretend to explain this hidden fecret of na- 
ture ; but have failed in the attempt, and have on- 
ly involved it in yet greater difficulties : for what 
15 more abſurd, or more repugnant to common 
obſervarion, than to imagine to ourſelves, that the 
whole earth is compacted of folid iron, or than to 
call it the great loadſtone, whoſe purer ſegments 
do now and then by chance fall into our hands, 
Is it thus that we philoſophize, and think it bet- 
ter to pervert than ſuffer things to lie hid in the 
inſcrutable majeſty of nature? Lucretius endea- 
voured to diſcover the cauſe of a mott notorious 
effect, viz. Why iron runs to the loadſtone, and 
obſtinately adheres to it? But ſetting fail impru- 
dently, was ſhipwrecked in the port, His firſt 
aſſertion is, that the corpuſcles of the loadſtone 
ſtrike and chaſe away the air: but this we know 
by experience to be falſe; for the water is not 
moved, when a loadſtne is put under the veſſel 
that contains it: neither will you find the! air to 
be moyed, if, for trial's ſake, by the exhalation 
that ſteems from a cenſer, or the vapour of hot 
water, you render it ſo thick, that from perſpicu- 
ous it become conſpicuous : for the ſmoke will 
go alike forward, whether you apply the load- 
ſtone, or take it away: and if no force be offered 
to the medium, the loadſtone will ſtill ſtrongly 
attract the ſteel: therefore the place is not made 
empty, nor the air expelled : but grant the ſpace 
to be void, whence proceeds that great ſedulity 
of the ſteel, to fill immediately the vacant place ? 
If it be anſwered, from the eſtabliſhed order of 
things, to the end, nothing in the univer ſe may 
be void of body; it may be replied, that it then 
overthrows their opinion, who hold the void to 
be the ſecond principle of natural things. Be- 
lides, corpuſcles flow no leſs from the iron, tha 
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from the magnet: therefore, if the efluviums of 
the iron have filled the vacant ſpace, why is not 
the ring ſtopped, and why does it haſten onward ? 
If it be anſwered, that it is driven forward by ex- 
ternal air, why is not that protruſion perpetual, 
even while the magnet is away? And whence 
roceeds this inconſtancy, that compels the air to 
renounce its natural gravity, and move-by aſcent ? 
Nor is the internal air. included in the ring, of 
any greater moment: For ſince the iron emits 
corpuſcles on all ſides, why does it incline and 
move one way rather than another? Beſides: how 
ill does what Lucretius here aſſerts, that the air 
reſides in, and fills up the pores or dpen paſſages 
of concrete bodies, agree with his doctrine of a 
void, which he endeavoured before to perſuade 
us to believe, and which he grounded on thoſe 
very pores of bodies? In vain, therefore, has been 
the ſearch of our poet into this miraculous ſecret 
of nature, ſince it has led him unawares into ar- 
guments, that tend to the confutation of that 
philotophy, which he has been labouring to eſta- 
bliſh | 
Ver. 1050. Hitherto our poet has been diſputing 
of the things. that are commonly ſaid to be,“ ſe- 
cundùm naturam,“ natural: he is now going to 
try the ſtrength of his philoſophy in thoſe, which 
by the phyficians are called.“ præter naturam, 
prezernatural ; and theſe are held to be three: 
|. Diſeaſe, II. The cauſe of diſeaſe. III. The 
{ymptom, or the effect, accident, or paſſion, at- 
tending any ſickneſs: for ſymptom, in the gene- 
ral acceptation of the word ſigniſies whatever 
happens to an animal pretervaturally : i. e. dil- 
eaſe, and the internal cauſe of diſeaſe, together 
with whatever ſupervenes in the diſcaſe. As to 
what relates to the cauſe of diſeaſes, and their 
ſymptoms, Lucretius takes but little notice: for 
he diſdains common diſeaſes; and is going to 
treat of plagues only, and to inquire into the 
cauſes of them. And here we may take notice, 
that phyſicians allow two ſorts of diſeaſes, which 
they call, * communes, & ſparſim vagantes, com- 
mon diſeaſes, and ſuch as wander here and there. 
and come not after an ordinary manner: theſe 
laſt Hippocrates in his language calls exogz2iny;” 
the diſeaſes they call common, are thoſe that ate 
peculiar and naturally incident to one place or 
country; for which reaſon they are likewiſe cal- 
led Endemii, that is to ſay, regional; and, becauſe 
they often ſeize many perſons, popular or vulgar : 
but by the Greeks iriywiz; i. e. public or uni- 
verſal. Now if theſe diſcaſes, beſides that they 
ſeize many perſons at the ſame time, and in one 
and the ſame place, have this to boot, that they 
kill many perſons likewiſe, they are then called a 
plague; by the Greeks Xciuc;; by the Latins 
* peſts, à paſcendo,” in ike manner as, according 
to lſidorus, peſtilentia is ſaid, “ quaſi paſtulantia, 
quod veluti incendium depaſcit,”” becauſe it con- 
lJumes and devours like a burning flame. But in 
the art of phyſic, diſeaſes likewiſe admit of ano- 
ther dillin&tion; taken from their longer or 
ſhorter duration ; for ſome diſeaſes are lingering, 
and of long continuance ; for which reaſon, they are 
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called chronic, from g, time: others diſpatch 
the patient in 2 little time, or elſe he recovers, 
and therefore they are called acute: I now return 
to Lucretius, who ſeems to imply, that the only 
tokens of an offended and angry deity, that he has 
lett unmentioned, are epidemical diſeaſes and 
plagues: and if there be nothing wonderful and 
divine in theſe things neither, we may then in- 
deed difclaim, and bid adieu to all providence. 
But our poet tells us, that there is no need of much 
ceremony, nor to beat about the buſh, to diſcover 
the cauſes of plagues: for, ſays he, in eight 
verſes, as in the univerſe, there are many cor- 
puſcles that are healthful to man, and other ani. 
mals, ſo there are many too that are noxious and 
deadly. Now, when theſe noxious corpuſcles, 
whether they- ariſe out of the earth, or whether 
they fall down from the ſkies, fill the air, it grows 
diſeaſed and infectious; and thus plagues and con- 
tagions enter into the bowels of men and other 
animals, If we will not allow of theſe foreign 
corpuſcles, he bids us, in ſeven verſes, ſearch into 
the air itſelf, and we ſhall find the cauſe of this 
great calamity and deſtruction: for the air of dife- 
ferent countries is different, and that which is 
healthful to the native inhabitants, is unhealthful 
co foreigners, who are not uſed to it : and this, 
ſays, our poer, in nine verſes, is the reaſon, that 
certain diſeaſes are peculiar to certain countries: 
then he teaches, in ſeven verſes, that when the air 
of our region is blown into another, the whole air 
of the ſky muſt of ncceflity be corrupted ; and 
thus, ſays he, in twelve verſes, the ſprings and 
herbs are inſected; or the corrupted air itſelf 
proves mortal, Laſtly, he confirms this diſputa- 
tion, by the example of that memorable plague 
which happened ia Athens, during the heat of 
the Peloponneſian war and deſcribes it at large in 
Ine hundred and ſixty-five verſes. 

Here we wult o-i{:rve, that our tranſlator has 
not fully ren:icred the beginning of this diſputa- 
tion; Which in the origival is as follows: 


Nunc, ratio quz fit morbis, aut unde repentè 
Mortiferam poſlit cladem conflare coorta 
Morbida vis hominum generi pecudumque cater- 
vis, 
Expediam. 
in which verſes the poet propoſes, that he is now 
going to treat of the cauſes of thoſe diſeaſes, that 
are mortal both to men, © pecudumque cater vis, 
and to beaſts : of which laſt our interpreter has 
taken no notice; though it be certain, that 
plagues are not peculiar to man alone; but pro- 
miſcuous and common to beaſts likewiſe ; as ſhall 
be ſhown by and by in our note on ver. 1087. 
Ver. 1053. In theſe eight verſes the poet ſays, 
that the cauſe of diſeaſes may be aſcribed to the 
very noxious nature of the air itſelf ; and teaches, 
how the air comes to be  morbiferous : for, ſays 
he, many atoms, tha! bring both diſeaſe and death, 
are continually flying to and fro in the air; as 
many others are likewiſe, that are healthful and 
vital, or conducing to the maintenance and pre- 
ſervation of life ; but thoſe —_ and ſickly 
a X u ij 
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atoms fall from without into the air; being either 
ſent from above out of the ſky, or raiſed up from 
beneath our of the earth, whevever it has» contrac- 
ed any fiithy and unwholeſome ſtench, by being 
drenched with exceſſive and unſeaſonable rains, 
and pierced. by the ſcurching beams of the ſun. 
Hippocrates too held the air that ſurrounds us, to 
be the moſt general and common cauſe of all dif 
eaſes: for the air, ſays he, varying from its pro- 
per nature, whilſt it is altered, corrupted, or de- 
filed. infets almoſt all the animals that breathe 
within the circuit of it: but whether there be any 
other common cauſcs of ditealcs. or the air alone 
be t. blame, we will examine by and by. 

Ver. 1061. In theſe ſeven verſes, the poet be- 
ing about to advance a poſition, that may ſeem 
incredible to ſuch as have had no experience of it, 
concerning the diſeaſed and noxious power, that by 
ſome means or other is imparted to the air, ana 
perceptible to none of the ſenſes, alleges, by way 
of example. inconveniencies and harms, that 
happen to us In an air, to which we have not been 
accuiiomed, even though that air be not in the 
leaſt tainted or corrupted : and he confirms, that 
the air of one climate is different from that of 
another : for, no doubt, the air, that ſurrounds 
Great Britain, ſays he, is quite different from the 
air of Egypt nor is the air in Pontus lefs dif. 
ferent from that of Gades and Athicpia :; the 
truth of which is daily experienced by ſuch as tra- 
vel into foreign countries; and from this difference 
of air proceed the different coleurs and com 
plexions of men, Ariſtotle toe argues to the ſame 
purpoſe in his treatile, “ de acre, aquis, & locis,” 

Ver. 1063. This reaſon is not to be controvert- 
ed; for the difference of air, and change of water, 
are often prejudicial to travellers into foreign 
c tries: the baniſhed Ovid had therctore jult 
reaſon to complain, that | 


« Nec cœlum terimus, nec aquis affueſcimus iſtis.“ 


Ver. 1064. This, and the three following 
verſes run thus in the original: 


Nam quid Britannis cœ um differre putamus, 
Et quod in Eg ypto eſt, qua mundi claudicat axis? 
Quiave, quod in Ponto, ei differre a Gadibus, at- 


que 
VUſquc ad nigra virũm percoctaque fæcla calore ? 


In which verſes the poet confirms by examples, 
his laſt aſſertion, concerning the diſference of aii 
in different climates: and inſtances in the air of 
Egypt as oppoſed to that of Grezt Britain; from 
whence Egypt is diſtant the whole extent of the 
Mediterranean ſca: beſides, by Egypt, which is a 
country of Africa, he means the ſ--uth part of the 
world, and by Britain the north: by Pontus which 
is a c:untry uf Greece, he means the caſt part of 
the world; and by the Gades, which are iſlands 
in the occidental ocean, where Europe is divided 
from Africa, he means the well part of it: for he 
choſe ro mention thoſe four places, becauſe they 
were the moſt noted, that in his days were be- 
lieved to be the fartheſt diſtant from one another : 


that is to lay, two from the north to the ſouch, 


Britain and Egypt, which is the diſtance of lat;. 
tude : and two from the caſt to the weſt, Pontus 
and Gade, which is the diſtance of longitude, 

Ver. 1065. Nile | Of this river we have {ſpoken 
at large in the note on ver. 724. of this book. 

Ver. 1066. Pontus is a country of Aſia the 
Leſs, lying between Bithynia, Paphlagonia, and 
the Etuxine ſea. 

Ver. 1067. Lucretius means the air of Mauri. 
tania, or ÆEthiopia, in which countries the natives 
are black. 

Ver 1068. In theſe nine verſes the poet pro- 
duces inſtances of certain countries, that are oh. 
noxious to certain diſeaſes, by reaſon of the very 
nature of the air : thus, ſays he, the leproſy is fre. 
quent in Egypt only; the Athenians are ſubje& 
to the gout, &c. 

Ver 1070. Galen ſeems to ſubſcribe to this 
opinion of Lucretius, who beleves, that the le- 
proſy is a diſeaſe that infeſts the country of Egypt 
only; for, in his ſecond book to Glauco, chap, 
xiii. he ſays, That in Alexandria, a city of Egypt, 
many are afflicted with the leproſy, by reaſon of 
the food they eat, and of the heat of the coun- 
try But in Germany and Myſia this diſcaſe is 
very ſeldom known; nor has it ſcarce ever ap- 
peared among the Scythians, who are drinkers of 
milk : Yet it is very frequent at Alexandria, for 
the reaſon above mentioned; for they feed upon 
boiled meal, and lentiles, and periwinkles, and 
eat many things that are dried with ſalt; nay, 
ſome of them eat aſſes fleſh, and ſome other 
things, that breed a thick and melancholic hu- 
mour. And the air of the country being hot, the 
motion of the humours is driven towards the ſkin, 
Thus Galen, But Celſus, lib. vi. cap 24, is more 
in the right as to this diſcaſe ; for, though he ſays 
indeed, that it is almoſt unknown in Italy, yet he 
owns it to be very frequent in ſeveral other coun- 
tries. In the Jaſt age, the leproſy was not un- 
common in Germany; and A. Pareus relates, 
that in Spain, and all over Africa, there are more 
lepers than in the reſt of the world; and more in 
Guienne, and the ſouth parts of France, than in 
all the other parts of that kingdom. If we may 
believe Pliny, lib. xix. cap. 16. it was altogether 
unknown in Italy, till the time of Pompey the 
Great; when it was firſt brought thither, but ſoon 
cured and extinguiſhed. Yet hiſtory informs us, 
that it br. ke out again in that country, in the 
days of Conſtantine the Great, who was himſelf 
afflicted with it; till, having refuſed to make uſe 
of the impious bath of human blood, that was 
preſcribed to him as a remedy for that diſeaſe, he 
was, in the Lateran church, bathed in the fount 
of holy baptiſm, by the Roman pontiff Sylveſter, 
and cured at once of either leproly, Nor is it un- 
likely, but that the emperor might have been ad- 
viſed to that cruel immerſion in the blood of iu- 
fants, by ſome Egyptian or other; eſpecially if 
what Pliny ſays be true: That when this diſcaſe, 
which was peculiar to Egypt, happened to ſeize 
any of the kings of that country, it was fatal to 
their ſubjects, ſor to cure it, they were wont to 


| bathe their thrones in human blood: Agypti 
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peculiare hoc malum, et cum in reges incidiſſet, 
populis funcbre : quippe in balneis ſolia tempera- 
buntur humano ſanguine ad medicinam eam.“ 
Plin Nat Hiſt. lib. xix. cap. 16. Moſes in Exod. 
chap. ix. ver. I@. call» it © ulcus inflatiovum ger- 
minans in homine;“ which Jun. and Fremel. ex- 
plain, © erumpens multis putlulis * ſprouting out 
with many blains, &c. This diſeaſe is one of the 
curſes with which the diſobedience to God is 
threatened. Deut. chap. xviit. ver. 27. © The Lord 
ſhall ſmite thee with he blotch of Egypt, &c. 
which likewiſe confirms what Lucretius here 
ſays ; and perhaps gave occaſion to the calumny 
which Trogus Pompeius, Diodorus Siculus, Ta- 
citus, and other heathens caſt upon the Hebrews, 
that they were expelled out of Egypt for being 
ſcabby and leprous; which miſtake was eaſy : in- 
ſtead of being diſmiſſed for having bruught thoſe 
diſeaſes upon the Egyptians. The Latins call it 
© elephantiaſis,” becauſe it makes the ſurface of 
the body rough with black wanniſh ſpots, and 
dry parched ſcales and ſcurf, like the ſkin of an 
elephant. It is a contagious diſeaſe, and incur- 
able, if not taken in time; for it ſpreads over the 
whole ſkin, almoſt like a cancer. 

Ibid. Egypt.) This country was ſo called from 
ITgyptus, the brother of Danaus, whom the ſame 
Agyptus flew, and reigned there ſixty-eight 
years, It was called before, Melas, Aeria, Aera, 
Ogygia, Hephœſtia, Melamboles, and by ſeveral 
other names The Hebrews called it Miſraim 
and Chus. It is divided by Mela into two parts, 
Delta and Thebais : In the time of Amaſis it 
had 2000 cities, and in the time of Pliny 3000. 
It is bounded on the eaſt with the Red Sea on 
the welt with Cyrene, un the north with the Me- 
diterranean, and on the ſouth with Habaſlia 

Ver. 1071. Nilus.) Of this river ſee above, in 
the note on ver. 922 

Ver. 1972. Athens.) Of this city we have ſpok- 
en in the note on the firſt veric of this book. 

Ver. 1073. Offends the feet. | In like manner as 
the ZE2yptians, ſays Lucretius by realon of the 
air of their country, were ſubje& to the leproſy, 
ſo too were the Athenians, for the very lame 

ſe, ſubje& to the gout. a 


to us, erceps unheeded by us into our limbs and 
bodies, in like manner as e miſt, or ſmoke; and 
wherever it enters, it diſturbs and changes all 
things, and cauſes us all to fall ſicx. Or, that 
when that infected air comes into our country, it 
corrupts the whole air of it; from whence ariſes 
a regronal diſtemper, which ſpreads itſelf through 
many places. | 

Ver. 1081. In theſe twelve verſes the poet, leſt 
thuſe ſeeds of peſtilence ſhould be thought to be 
grown weary with the length of their journey, 
and to remain pendulous in the lazy air, aſſigns 
them fixed and certain ſtations, where they fall 
and ſettle : For, ſays he, ſome of them fall into 
the waters, others on the fruits of the earth, and 
the ſeveral forts of the foods of animals: And 
this is the reaſon, why a plague ſometimes equal- 
ly ſeizes both men and cattle, Thus he acknow- 
ledges the air to be the ſole cauſe of plagues, 


WHETHER PLAGUES ARE PROMISCU- 
OUS AND COMMON TO ALL SORTS 
OF ANIMALS. Po 


Ov authors of beſt credit teſtify, that murrains, 
which are plagues in cattle, precede, accompany, 
or follow any peſtileutial mortality in men. They 
precede, when noxious and ſickly vapours exhale 
trom the earth ; which vapours, the cattie, as they 
feed, receive firſt into their bodies, and are ferzed 
with a deadly dileaſe. X mortality of this nature 
was obſerved to happen in the kingdom of Naples, 
in the year 1617; when, after exceſſive rains, 
that had continued for many days tugether, with- 
out almoſt any intermwiilon, and had laid under 
water all the plains of the country, the cattle eat 
the graſs, as it {pruug out of the ground, while it 
was yet ſlimy, and. full ef mud: This cauſed a 
putrilayinous difcate* in their jaws and throats, 
which ſoon ſuffacated and killed them; and ne- 
cellicy compelling the Neapolitans to flaughter 
ſore of theſe inſected cattle for the butchery, 
whoever eat of the fleſh of them, were ſeized 
with the ſame diſeaſe, which by this means ſpread 


Ibid. Achaia burts the fight.) A part of Pelopon- 
neſus was called by this name; as was bkewile 
the whole country of Greece; from one Achaus, 
the ſon of Jupiter, or Zuthus, who reigned there | 

| 
' 


e 


What Lucretius ſays of the countries being hurt- 
ſul to the eyes, we muſt take his word for. 1 
know nothing to the contrary. 

Ver. 1074. What our poet ſays in theſe three 
verſes, may be confirmed by many <xamples. The 
air of Florence is prejudicial to the brain, but ve- 
ry beneficial to the legs; and the air of Piſa is | 
diametrically oppoſite to that of Florence, not- 
withſtanding that thoſe two cities are not at moſt | 
above forty miles diſtant from cach other, ſays | 
Nardius. Thus too the air of Paris, ſays Fayus,. 
is very dangerous to wounds in the hea, &c. 

Ver 1077. In theſe four vertes, he coticludes, 
that all peitileutial diſtempers proceed from the 


OO — 


iuclemency of the air; which, being untcalth{ui | Cnpus ; 


itſelf in a ſhort time over the whole kingdom, 
and (wept away a vaſt number of the inhabuants, 
Pliny too mentions a Ike peſtilence, which fell 
en beaſts one year, and on men the next ; © quæ 
priore anno in boves ingruerat, eo vcrterat in ho- 
mines,” ſays he, Nat, Hitt. lib. xli. cap. 9. And 
5.,hius Italicus, ſpeaking of a plague, ſays, 


Vim primam ſer.ſcre canes; mox nubibus atris 
Fluxit de ficiens, prona labente, volucris; 
Inde ter lylvis ſterni— N 


And Ovid to the ſame purpoſe ſings: 


Strage canum primo, volucrumque, aviumque, 
boumque, | 
in que feris ſubiti deprenſa potentia morbi eſt, 


' To which 1 add the following verſes of Dryden, 


describing the plague at Ihebes, in his tragedy of 


Uu iii 


6to 


he raw damps 

With flaggy wings fly heavily about, 

Scattering their peſtilential colds and rheums 

Through all the lazy air : Hence murrains follow 

On bleating flocks, and on the lowing herds : 

At laſt the malady 

Grew more domeſtic ; and the faithful dog 

Dy'd at his maſter's feet; and next, his maſter : 

For all thoſe plagues, which earth and air had 
br ooded, 

Firſt on inferior creatures try'd their force, 

Aud laſt they ſeiz d on man 


_ Beſides, as the murrain in brute beaſts often pre- 
cedes the plague in man; ſo too, as moſt authors 

Have rightly obſerved, it no leſs frequently ac- 
companies it; and the rational and irrational ani- 

mals mutually impart the infection to one ano- 

ther. Thus Thucydides, ſpeaking of the plague 

of Athens, which our poet is going to deſcribe, 
ſays, That the birds and beaſts, that uſe to feed 
on human fleſh, though many bodies lay above 
ground unburied, either avoided to come at 
them, or, if they taſted, periſhed : Tz yas ore, 
Xity Tied da. dea dug Ai, TorAGv eTAPuv 
öh, 1 & geriet, d, yieoduiya degMic—Cb. 
Thucyd. To which he adds, That by the dogs 
this effect was ſeen much clearer, becauſe they are 
familiar with men: « 3 xovs, ſays he, wdaxcy A- 
Dyno Trpeixov of aroÞaiveys, J T6 Eobicurad . 
Boccace, in the Proœmium to his Decameron, 
ſpeaking of the violent plague that raged in Italy, 
in the year 1348, ſays expreſsly, and of his own 
knowledge, that the nature of the peſtilence was 
ſuch, that it imparted its contagion not only from 
man to man; but that if the clothes of a perſon 
infected with that diſeaſe, or dead of it, were 
touched by any animal of another ſpecies, it. not 
only infected that animal with the ſame diſtem- 
„but killed him in a very ſhort time. Then 

he adds, what he had been an eye-witneſs of: 
1 hat the tattered clothes of a poor man, who died 


of that peſtilence, being thrown into the high-, 


Way, two hogs came up to them, and after they 
Had, as their cuſtom is, tumbled them about with 
their ſnouts, taking them in their teeth, and fhak- 
en them about their cheeks, they in a very little 
time, after ſeveral times turning round, both 
dropped down dead upon them, as if they had 
eaten poiſon, © Dico,”” ſays he, © che di tanta 
efficacia fi la qualita della peſtilentia narrata, nel- 
Jo appiccarſi da uno all' altro, che non ſolamente 
JP huomo a l' huomo, ma queſto,” che E multo più, 
aſſai volte viſibilmente f-ce, cioe, che la coſa dell 
huomo infermo ſtato, © morto di. tale infermita, 
tocca da un' altro animale fuori della -ſpetjg dell' 
huomo, non ſolamente della infermit il cofitami. 
naſſe, ma quello infra breviſſimo ſpatio uccideſſe, 
di che gli occhi miei, ſi come poco davanti è det- 
to, preſero tra I altre volte un” di coſi fatta eſpe- 
rienza, che eſſendo gli ſtracci d' un povero huo- 
mo, da tale inſermità morto, gittati nella via 
blica, et abbatendoſi ad eſſi due porci, è quegli 
econdo il lor coſtume prima molto col grifo, et 


Poi coi denti preſigli, et ſcoſſigli alle guancie, in 


CREECH'S LUCRETIUS. 


piccola hora appreſſo, dopo alcuno anvolgiments 
come ſe veleno haveſſer preſo, amenduni ſopra 
gli mal tirati ſtracci, morti caddero in terra,” 
Hippocrates nevertheleſs, will not allow contagi. 
ous diſecafes to be promiſcuous and common to all 
ſorts of animals; for he, in his Treatiſe de Fla. 


tibus, having aſked this queſtion, Why infectious 


diſtempers ſeize not all animals alike, but only 
{ome one ſpecies of them? immediately anſwers : 
That one body differs from another body, one 
nature from another nature, and one nutriment 
from another nutriment : Nor are the ſame thin 
alike beneficial or hurtful to all the ſeveral ſpe- 
cies of animals; but ſome things agree with ſome 
animals, better than they do with others: There. 
fore, when the air is filled with ſuch filth and 
llutions, as are noxious to human nature, men 
only fall ſick; but when it is hurtful and offenſive 
to any one of the other ſpecies of animals, then 
the diſeaſe ſeizes that ſpecies only. Thus Hippo- 
crates; and indeed the propoſition he advances is 
true, whenever a diſeaſe ſeizes one ſort of animals 
only, and leaves all the other ſafe and unhurt: 
But when ſeveral forts of them labour under one 
common diſeaſe, that diſeaſe muſt have proceeded 
from the like cauſes; and therefore their natures 
in ſome reſpects may be ſaid to be alike alſo: 
And hence it is, that contagious diſeaſes in brute 
animals ſometimes precede, ſometimes march 
hand in hand with, and ſometimes follow, peſti- 
lential diſtempers in the human kind. Lucretius, 
therefore, is in the right to ſay, that plagues arc 
promiſcuous and common | 


—— Hominum generi, pecudumque catervis. 


WHETHER THE AIR BE THE SOLE CAUSE 
a OF PLAGUES. 


Luckrios, as we have already ſeen, is of opi- 


nion, that all infections and peſtilential diſeaſes 
and plagues owe their origin to the inquinations 
and corruptions of the air: But, betore him, 
Hippocrates himſelf had advanced the ſame doc- 
trine; for, in his Book de Flatibus, after a long 
narration of the effects that the air produces, as 
well in the great world, as in the leſſer, the body 
of man, he at length falls on the ſubject of dil- 
eaſes, all which he affirms to be bred and gene- 
rated in the bodies of animals by means of the 
air: Firſt, ſays he, | will begin with the moſt 
common feverous difeaſe, which accompanies in 
ſome meaſure all diſeaſes whatever. For there 
are two ſorts of fevers; one, that is promiſcuous 
and common to all, and is called the plague; the 
other, by reaſon of unhealthful diet, is peculiar 
only to ſuch as uſe that diet; but of both theſe 
kinds of fevers, the air is the ſole author and 
cauſe : For the common fever, or plague, there- 
fore happens to all, becauſe they all breathe the 
fame air; and it is certain, that the like air, be- 
ing alike mingled in like bodies, muſt beget the 
like fevers. Thus the great Hippocrates, whoſe 
authority nevertheleſs is not of ſuch validity, a8 
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from a moderate diſtance. This is demonſtrated 


to command our aſſent ts this primacy of the air 
in all manner of peſtilential diſeaſes; for, let us 

ant, that a peſtilent fever may be cauſed by the 
air, will it follow from thence, that every peſti- 
lent fever is ſo? and that they all proceed from 


the air only? In the firſt place, the logicians al- 


low, that an indefinite propoſition, when the con- 
ſequent is not of neceſſity, is not of the ſame force 
with an univerſal : thereſore, though we will ad- 
mit, that a common fever is ſometimes cauſed by 
the air, there is not any neceſſity, from the teſti- 
mony alleged, but that we may ſubſtitute other 
cauſes of a peltilent fever, and even of the plague 
ieſelf, Galen, in his Treatiſe de diff. Febr. ob- 
ſerves, that peſtilential fevers proceed ſometimes 
from a great abundance of humours, whenever 
thoſe humours have acquired, from the ambient 
air, the leaft tendency to corruption. And the ſame 
author, ſpeaking of the above-cited opinion of 
Hippocrates, ſays: He was miſtaken in aſeribing 
the cauſe of epidemical diſeaſes to the air only; 
for, when a famine raged in uus in Thrace, all 
that fed upon roots, loſt the ule of their legs; 
and ſuck as eat vetches, were ſeized with violent 
pains in their knees. I have known too, couti- 
nues he, that when, in. a famine, people have 
been forced to eat corn that was half-rotten, they 
have fallen into a common diſeaſe, from that 
common cauſe ; and ſometimes too, when a whole 
army had been compelled to drink corrupted wa- 
ter, all the ſoldiers have been alike afflicted with 
2 like diſeaſe. Thus Galen, who lived himſelf 
at Rome, when, in the reign of Marcus Anto- 
ninus, a raging plague, that was occaſioned by a 
famine, deſolated that city, and ſwept away mul- 
titudes of the Roman citizens, This, therefore, 
may ſuffice to invalidate the prerogative, which 
Hippocrates acknowledges to be due to the air, 
of its being the only promoter of plagues, ſince it 
is evident, that unwholeſome food, and vitiated 
waters, have no ſmall ſhare in cauſing epidemical 
liſeaſes. Let us now inquire, what, how much, 
and how, the air contributes to the communicat- 
ing, or promoting of a plague, 15 
Though the air be not the ſole cauſe of a 
plague, yet it cannot be denied, but that it is ve- 
ry inſtrumental, as well in continuing its dura- 
tion, as in bringing it into a country : But an 
univerſal plague, generally ſpeaking, can owe its 
origiu to nothing but contagion for it muſt of 
neceſſity be firſt introduced, either by contact, or 
what foments and cheriſh:s,the infection. Nor 
is it in the leaſt repugnant to this, that a parti- 


cular plague is cauſed by the ambient air, provid- 


ed it be granted, that ſuch an inſectious air comes 
from a near, not from a far diſtant, country ; the 
want of reflecting on which diſtinction has, per- 
haps, been the cauſe of the miſtake, and variance 
al opinions : For that tainted air, being agitated 
y the winds, blended with the immenſe maſs of 
pure air, and coming from a great diſtance, can- 
not retain its ancient pravity; but the inquina- 
tons it had contracted, muſt be entirely broken, 


liſperſed, and diſſolved; which nevertheleſs, it | 


annot wholly loſe in a ſhort time, and coming 


\ 
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by the example of ſtrong odours, which ſtrike the 
ſenſe, if they come from a near place, but not 
when they come ſrom one that is far diſtant ; for 
thoſe vapours, being agitated for any length of 
time, will be loſt and deſtroyed; and their moſt 
tenuious ſubſtance will, according to the cuſtom 
and nature of mixtures, convert and reſolve it in- 


to its proper element, And therefore the air ſuc- 


ceeds, but not precedes, a. contagion, and may 
propagate a plague peculiarly, and by degrees; 
but not bring it univerſally, and all at once, into 
a healthfnl and uninfected country: In a word, 
the ſum of all is, that the air does not begin, but 
propagates the contagion, that is already begun; 
eſpecially when it is tainted-with the pollutions, 
that proceed from the corruption of infected bo- 
dies. 

Ver. 1089. In this and the three following 
verſes, the poet ſays, that we incur a like dane 
ger, when we travel into a country, whoſe air is 
unhealthy, or diſagrees with our conſtitution, as 
we do, when nature introduces into dur bodies A 
tainted and corrupted air, or any other new 
thing, to which we have not been accuſtomed, 
and that is hurtful to us. 

Ver. 1093. Hitherto he has been treating of 
the corruption of the air, or the cauſe of a plague, 
which is a diſeaſe that gains ground in ſuch a 
manner, that, ariſing for the moſt part from ſmall 
beginnings, it increaſes by degrees, and ſpreads 
itſelf far and wide. Now, from this verſe to the 
end of the book,, the poet gives us a deſcription 
of that memorable plague, which broke out in 
Attica, in the firſt year of the Peloponneſian war; 
and laid waſte that whole country, as well as the 
city of Athens, the metropolis of it. Thucydi- 
des, who was himſelf both a ſpectator and ſharer 
of it, has deſcribed it no leſs accurately than ele- 
gantly, in the ſecond book of his hiſtory : Hippo- 
crates too, who was likewiſe an eye witneſs of it, 
not only, as a private man, lent. his aſſiſtance, and, 
for the public good, extinguiſhed and put to flight 
that raging peſtilence, for which reaſon he ob- 
tained divine honours of the Athenians; but has 
alſo leſt a lively relation of it in his third Book de 
Morb. Popul. Our Lucretius embraced the ſame _ 
argument, and, in the following deſcription of 
that plague, has copied after thoſe two authors, 
but more particularly after Thucydides, whom he 
has imitated ſo happily, that Macrobius Saturnal. 


lib. vi. cap. 2. ſays that Virgil has borrowed from 


him in his ſecond Georgic, as Ovid moſt viſibly 
has in his ſeventh Metamorphoſes, Now, in theſe 
twelve verſes, Lucretius teaches, that the plague 
of Athens, which he is now beginning to deſcribe, 
proceeded from the ſame cauſes, he has mention- 
ed already ; but plagues generally come from fo- 
reign. countries, and therefore he ſays this came 


from Egypt to Athens; yet, according to Thuey- 


dides, it came from a remoter diſtance ; for he 
brings it from Acthiopia, which is beyond E- 


gypt 
Lucretius ſays, 


Finibu' Cecropiis funeſtos reddit agros, . 


682 
For Athens was firſt called Cecropia, from Ce- 
„who built it, and was the fir king, aud 
legiſlator of the people of Attica, whom, ſays 
Suidas, he aſſembled together, and divided them 
into twelve tribes but before his days they lived 
ſcattered up and down in villages. 

Ver. 1095. Poiſonous wind This Lucretius 
calls morbifer z{ius *” but what he means by it 
is vncertain, though he ſeems to intend that dead- 
ly heat and ſtrength of the diſeaſe, which, like a 
raging fire, conſumed and deſtroyed all it ſeized 
on. Therefore, by the word © zſtus'* may be un- 
derſtood, either the heat of the plague; ſince a 
plague is either a fever, or never without a ſever: or 
elſe we may underſtand the great abundance of the 
infeRious air; ſince the poet has above imputed the 
cauſe of the plague to the very corruption of the 
air; and this ſeems to have been the opinion of 
our tranſlator : or, laſtly, and rather than any of 
the two other explications, we may interpret it 
to mean the vehement heat of the air; ſince R 
thiopia and Agypt, from whence the plague 
came to Athens, are countries exceſſively hot. 

Ver. 1097 Thus. too Thucydides © Hegare 3} 
<5 iv paror, , Air, ig Aldiorias Ths bre A.- 
gr], feila d xa is AAN xai A ] xahiÞn, 
Kl is vd Baoixiws Y Thy BoxAny is d Thy Am- 
ia wu ig νie- ivigios It began, by report, 
firſt in that part of Zthiopia, that borders upon 
Egypt, and then fell down into Egypt and Li- 
755 and into the greateſt part of the territories 

the king: It invaded Athens on a ſudden. 

Ver. 1099. Lucretius has given no occaſion 
for this and the following verſe; which are bor- 
rowed from the biſhop of Rocheſter's plague of 
Athens, where, in Stanza iv. we read, 


The loaded wind went flowly on, 
And, as it paſs'd, was heard to ſigh and groan. 


Ver. 1101. Hitherto the poet has been treating 
of the cauſes of plagues in general: and particu- 
larly of that of Atheas, which he is about to de- 
ſcribe : Now the learned in phyſic tell us, that 
an inſectious diſeaſe may be caught three ſeveral] 
ways: the firſt they call, per diſtantiam,“ by 
which they mean, when the tainted or corrupted 
air is breathed and ſwallowed by ſuch as are at 
ſome diſtance from the perſons iufected: the ſe- 
cond, © per contactum,“ that is, when we are 
near, and touch thoſe that are viſited with the 
plague. Hence, as Ovid ſays, 


———Inque ipſos ſæ va medentes 5 = 
Erumpit clades ; obſuntque auQoribus artes. 


To which he adds ſoon alter; 
Quo proprior quiſque eſt, ſervitque fidelius æ- 


grum, - 
In partem lethi eit iùs venit. 


—  —__— 


The third they call, per fom item“ by which 
they would have us underſtan.|, when the vitiated, 
infeRious air is a long time preſerved in clothes, 
wool, &c. | 
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Ver 1193. To the ſame purpoſe Dryden, de. 
e the deſolation and havoc of a plague, ſays 
nely : 


And then a thouſand deaths at once advanc'd, 
And ev'ry dart took place; all was fo ſudden, 
[hat ſcarce a man fell : one but began 

ro wonder, and ſtraight fell a wonder too: 
A third, who ſtoop'd to raiſe his dying friend, 


Dropp'd in the pious act. Heard you that groan? 


A troop of ghoſts took flight together there : 

Now death's grown riotous, and will play no 
more 

For ſingle ſtakes, but families and tribes ; 

With dead and dying men our ſtreets lie cover'd; 

And earth expoſes bodies on the pavements, 

More than ſhe hides in graves. — 

Between the bride and bridegroom have l ſeen 

The nuptial torch do common offices | 

Of marriage and of death. Caſt round your eyes, 

Where late the ſtreets were fo thick ſown with 


men, | 
Like Cadmus' brood, they juſtled for their paſ- 
ſage, | 
Now look for thoſe erected heads, and ſee them, 
Like pebbles, paving all our public ways. 
Trage of Ocdipu, 


For it is the nature and property of a plague, 
grown adult, and in the height of its raging, that 
many perſons ſhould be viſited by it at once, and 
many die of it: But it has been diſputed by phy- 
ſictans, whether it can be called a plague at its 
"rſt breakivg out, and while only one or two are 
lick of it; which ſome poſitively affirm, but others 
as ſtrenuouſly deny. It cannot indeed be contro- 
verted, but there are definitions of things grown 
to perfection: Thus mankind, while yet in their 
intancy, can ſcarcely be ſaid to be endued with 
reaſon, la like manner a plague, juſt breaking 
out, is not indeed common, but will be fo, un- 
leſs it be timely prevented : However, it is truly 
a plague, though but ten perſons are ſick of it, 
nay, it but one. 

Ver. 1105 Here the poet, in eighteen verſes, 
enumerates the ſeveral and chief ſymptoms and 
tokens that were obſerved in thoſe that were vi- 
ſited with this plague of Athens. I. An extreme 
heat in their head. II. An inflammation of the 
eyes, III. Ulcers in the throat, and an emana- 
tion of blood from therce. IV. A roughneſs of 
the tongue, and ſuch a heavineſs, that they could 
ſcarce move it together with ulcers; and putrid 
blood flowing from thence likewiſe. V. A noi- 
ſome ſtinking breath. VI. Fainting fits, or ſwoon- 
ings VII Dejection of the mind. VIII. Groans 
and complainings. IX. Frequent, convullive 
yexings, or hickets. : 

Thus too Thucydides: Ilggroy wiv v SpA 
gig al io guoud. wal H di·av ler Sitia la, uu S 
yer Anu hey were firſt taken with an 
extreme heat in their heads, and with a redneſs 


and inflammation of the eyes. Thus, ſays that 


hiſtorian, upon whom the biſhop of Rocheſter has 


paraphraſed as follows: 


— 
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Upon the head, firſt, the diſeaſe, 

As a bold conqueror, does ſeize, 

Begins with man's metr polis; 
Secur'd the capitol, and then it knew, 


It could at pleaſure weaker parts ſubdue : 


Blood ſtarted through each eye: 
The redneſs of that ſky 
Foretold a tempeſt nigh. 


Ver. 1107. This verſe our tranſlator has added 
to his author. ; 

Ver. 1108. In like manner Thucydides: Ka? 
ca lycos, dri gaguył, xa & YA iu apy 
3 l. c. And inwardly their throats and tongues 
grew preſently bloody, This third is indeed 2 
dreadful ſymptom, and an infallible mark. that 
the economy of the whole body was vitiated. 
Mattheus Villanus relates, that in the plague 
which raged in Italy in the year 1348, they were 
Alicted almoſt in the ſame manner, and that 
when they were ſeized with the diſeaſe, they ei- 
ther died ſuddenly, or the next day, or lived but 
to the third at fartheſt. This too is confirmed by 
Guido Cauliacus, lib, ii. cap. 5. the Pope's chi- 
rurgeon, and an eye-witneſs of it ; who, beſides, 
voluntarily depoſes, that the mortality was fo 
great in all the place - infected, tha: ſcarce a fourth 
part of the inhabitants were leſt alive. 

Lucretius ſays, 


Sudahant etiam fauces intrinſecus atro 
Sauguine.— 


i. e. And inwardly their jaws and throats ſweated 
out black blood: where the worde“ ſudabant,” 
they ſweated, is not ſpoken figuratively, but pro- 
perly; for the blood was forced out © per diape- 
deſim,” i. e. by tranſc lation, or exudation ; for 
ſo they generally interpreted that word. Now 
this ſweating, or oozing out of blood, was oc. 
caſioned by the weakrels and decay of the re- 
tentwe power that reſides in the ſmall veins ; 
beſides, the whole maſs of blood being enormouſly 
vitated, it ſtimulated and urged nature to that 
excretion. 

Ver. 1109. This fourth ſymptom of the Athe- 
nian playuc, of which Thucydides is ſilent, Lu- 
cretius has taken ſrom Hippocrates, de Morb. 
Popul. lib. iii. cap 3, 10, I1. where that author 
tepreſents it to be no leis fatal thun the former, 
and fays it proceeded from the ſame cauſe. 

Ver. 1111. Lucretius ſays, “ motu gravis,“ 
heavy in motion. Galen, in Com. 1. takes notice 
of this ſymptom, and ſays, it was cauſed by the 
imbecilicy of the animal faculty, and the. exorbi- 
tant plenty of the humours that the tongue had 
imbibed. 

Ibid. Naugb.] Though the tongue, ſays Galen 
in the place above cited, had imbibed a great 


abundance of humour. yet that humour beivg ex-' 


ceeding hot, hindered not the tongue from being 
rough and 1curfy, as it conſtantly was, by reaſon 
of the too much heat that exhaled from the “EE. 
cordia,” ; 

Ibid. Scarce could make a moan.) This thought 
dur tranſlator has added to Lucretius, and taken 


8 — 


the lungs. 


| 
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it from the B. of R. who, in his plague of Athens, 
Stanza 11. ſays, 


The tongue did flow all o'er 
With clotted filth and gore; 

As does a lion's, when ſome inn'cent prey 
He has devour'd, and brought away. 
Hoarſeneſs and ſores the throat did fill, 

And ſtopt the poſſiges of ſpeech and life: 
No room was left for groans or grief ; 

Too cruel and imperious ill, | 
Which, not content to kill, 
Wich tyrannous and deadly pain, 
Doſt take from men the very power to complain! 


Ver. 1113. What Lucretius repreſents in theſe 
ſeveu veiſcs, ſhucidides relates as foll: ws: Kat 
iy & 7042 G xg xulibaivy i; rd $591 6 rows wirk 
gx et ionugs nal onars is Thy xapdicy ongitunc, 
avisgigi 74 abrnv. xal avoxadaponus 10055 WEIR, 
Jet, ve dr WVCKEATWAVEL CIV ETVECRY a GUTWS 
{47% TEAGIT Wort piydang that is to lay, not long 
after the pain, together with a mighty cough, 
came down into the breaſt; and, when it once 
ſettled in the ſtomach, it cauſed vomir ; and all 
manner of bilious purgation that phyſicians ever 
named came up with great torment. Lucrerius 
takes no notice, neither of the vehement cough» 
ing, which no doubt proceeded from a convulſion 
of the trachea or windpipe, nor of the other 
{ymptoms of ſneczing and hoarſcneſs, which are 
likewiſe mentioned by Thucydides, "Exrere, ſays 
he, ig aura» T'wgwuos ai Podyyos imryiyvero. 

Ver. 1114. The beart.| tic means the ſtomach: 
For hcre our trar-flator has literally followed his 
author, who makes ute in this place of the word 
cor which ſometimes ſignifies the ſtomach z 
as the zgadia of the Greeks, which ſignifies like- 
wiſe both “ cor” and“ ſtomachus.“ Thus ene 
Scholiaſt, on the forcgoing paſſage of Thueydides 
lays, O. Tareni i TW Siuary xaghias lx, 
x #2 0:0 wv Toy ww0v0y Th E] u i. e. The an- 
cient phyticians called the ſlomach the heart, and 
a pain in the ſtomach, a pain in the heart. 

Ver, 1115. When the diſeaſe was got down 
into the ſtomach, there followed a ſtinkingneſs 
of breath, ſays Lucretius, like the ſtench that ex» 
hales from dead bodies. Thus too the B. of R. 


Then down it went into the breaſt ; 

There all the ſeats and ſhops of life poſſeſs'd: 
Such noiſume ſmells from thence did come, 
As if the body were a tomb, 


Now theſe offenſive ſmells muſt have proceeded, 
either from the putrefaction of the humours, or 
of the Jungs, or rather of both; which ſeems 
more conſonant to reaſon, as well as to the opi- 
nion of Hippocrates, who, Epidem. 3. 5. 3 re- 
lating the ſymproms of this plague, makes men- 
tion of many. putrificd parts: nor can it be doubt- 
cd but that the infected Athenians were then 
troubled with a peripi-eumony, by reaſon of the 
great defluxion of vitiated bod that fell upon 
Now a ſtinking breath is held to be 
an ill ſymptom in all diſeates, but worſt in epi- 
demical: For, if what Galen, 3 de Præſag. ex 


. 4 
Pulſib. cap. 4. obſerves, be true, that whatever is 
vitiated does not putrify, but that noiſome ſmells 


are a certain mark of putreſaction; a rottenneſs 
of humours, or of parts, muſt have been added, 


way of over-meaſure, to this fatal corruption. 


It has been obſerved, that many, who, when they 
were in health, had ſtinking breaths, have died 
n a ſudden death; the reaſon of which was, becauſe 
the whole ſubſtance of their lungs was by degrees 


utrified ; but, what a long catarrh can perform | 


in the courſe of a- man's life, a plague may ac- 
compliſh all at once, by reaſon of its greater ef- 
ficacy; and therefore wſtinking breath is certain- 
ly a dangerous ſymptom in peſtilential diſeaſes. 
Ver. 1118. What Lucretius here ſays of the 
general dread that had ſeized the Athenians, af- 
fords us an opportunity to make the following 


inquiry. 


WHETHER FEAR PROMOTES AND PRO- 
PAGATES A, PLAGUE. 


ConsTERNATION and dejection of mind are never 
beneficial, not even in health; but they are pre- 
Judicial in all diſeaſes, and worſt of all in a plague : 
Hence Lucretius more than once makes mention 
of it; and gives us a handle to inquire, I, Why 
is it ſo? And, II. Whether what ſome have aſ- 
ſerted to be true, viz. That the plague is caught 
by bare imagination only? To begin with the 
laſt: They who hold the affirmative, are not con- 
tent it ſhould be granted, that, by the ſtrong ap- 
prehenſion of the patient, an inſectious diſeaſe 
may be brought upon him; but they inſiſt like- 
wiſe, that it may be imparted to him by witches, 
or other ill-minded perſons : theſe opinions ſpring 
from this belief; that our ſancy can affect, and 
work upon, not only our own body, but thoſe 
likewiſe of others, Theſe things might paſs for 
idle tales, were it not, that, under the maſk and 
diſguiſe of imagination, were concealed the arts 
of the ſworn enemy of mankind, by whoſe per- 
ſuaſion and aſſiſtance plagues and ſorceries are 
fometimes propagated in the world : I doubt not 
of the ill, malicious habit of mind which his vo- 
taries may have contracted ; but that alone, with- 
out his more powerful aid, to whom, for the hor- 
rid fins of mankind, is permitted a power to do 
hurt, is unable to affect others. 

The other opinion, which imputes the infection 
of a plague to the ſtrong apprehenſion of the pa- 
tient, ſeems, at fir i ſight, to carry with it a great- 
er ſemblance of truth ; ſor no man ever contro- 
verted the ſtrength of imagination in regard to its 
operations on a man's own body; thus we ſhud- 
der, and our very blood cruddles within us, on 
the bare remembrance cf any horrible action; 
we rejvice, even when the object of our joy is 
abſent ; we grow angry, though no man pro- 
vokes us; let us but fancy ourſelves applauded, 
we exult for joy; and Nardius relates, that he 
knew a fanciful filly woman, who ſoon experi- 
mented in her own body the dilcaſes under which 
ſhe had heard ber acquaintance or relations were 
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labouring. Such things have certainly a reliſh ot 
hypocriſy or madneſs : For what the ſticklers for 
the ſtrength of fancy fooliſhly allege, of 1 know 
not what intentional form, as they term it, that 
is able to introduce itſelf into any matter that iz 
prepared and made ready to receive it, are mere 
trifles, and fititions day-dreams of ſuperſtitious 
men: For no man in his ſenſes ever threatens 
or heartily wiſhes ill to himſelf ; nor does he wil 
fully and induſtriouſly endeavour to increaſe a 
peſtilential diſeaſe; but he hates, abhors, and 
fears it; which laſt is, perhaps, the trueſt cauſe 
of the propagation and continuance of a plague. 
Fear and ſorrow are powerful agents, and pro- 
duce wonderful effects in the minds of men: for, 
as Galen obſerves, a violent fear kills immediate. 
ly ; and one that is leſs vehement, but of long 
duration, is no leſs fatal. Fear dejeRs the mind, 
and diminiſhes the ſtrength ; even at the firſt af. 
ſault it overwhelms the ſpirit, and contracts the 
blood, cauſing a refrigeration and chillneſs of the 
exterior parts of the body: For theſe reaſons, in 
ſuch as are ſeized with fear, the pulſe, as well of 
the arteries as of the heart, is very ſmall, and ex- 
tremely weak. Vide Galenum, 12. Meth, cap, 
v. 5. de loc. Off. cap. i. 4. de Ca. Pull. cap. v. 2. 
de Symp. Caf. cap. ii. de Tre. Rig. cap. ii. 2. de 
Symp. Ca. cap. v. And the ſame author, in his 
Treatiſe de Pul. ad Tyr. and in his fourth de Caf. 
Pul cap. iv. accurately diſtinguiſhes the difference 
of puiſes, according to the nature and quality of 
fear. In a ſudden and violent fear, he believes 
the pulſe to be quick, quivering, diſordered, and 
unequal; in a fear of long continuance, he holds 
the pulſe to be little, languid, flow, and rare: 
This laſt ſort of pulſe he aſcribes likewiſe to the 
effect of ſorrow, between which, ſays he, and a 
fear of long duration there is no difference: for 
in both of them the ſtrength is impaired; and 
that failing, the pulſes cannot be unlike; becauſe, 
according to the ſame author, in thoſe whoſe 
ſtrength is infirm, and, by reaſon of their igno- 
rance, the affections and paſſions of the mind, 
forceful and ſtrong, the eſſence of the ſoul may 
eaſily be diſſolved. Now, that by the word ſoul 
he means the life itſelf, is manifeſt from what he 
ſays, 12. Meth. cap. v. that the eſſence of the life 
of man is corrupted by the affections of the 
mind ; and that all great fears, though they do 
not kill outright, yet they certainly render the 
ſpirit infirm, and eaſy to be diſſolved; but ſor- 
row and anxiety are hurtful, becauſe they impair 
the ſtrength. And to theſe opinions of Galen, 
Lucretius himſelf ſubſcribes, in theſe verſes; 


Verùm ubi vehementi magis eſt commota metu 
mens, 

Conſentire animam rotam per membra videmus: 
Sudoremque ita, palloremque exiſtere toto 
Corpore, et inſtingi linguam, vocemque oboriri, 
| Caligare oculos, ſonere aureis, ſuccidere artus: 

; Denique concidere ex animi terrore videmus 

, Spe homines, 


The interpretation of which the reader may find 
above, book ili. ver. I50. 


Lib. iii ver 153. 
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Theſe, then, are the effects that fear and imagi- of the mouth of the ventricle, that endeavours to 


nation produce in the body they ſeize on: and if 
an infetious peſtilential air meet with a body 
thus ill-diſpoſed already, that body will ſoon im- 


| expe! what is offenſive. and troubleſome to it, 


| which could not be warting in our caſe; for the 
| peſtilential defluxion falling down through the 


bibe the contagion, and fall/ſick of the diſeaſe, | throat, and a great quantity of bilious matter re- 
being unable ro ſtruggle againſt it, by reaſon of | gurgitating from the liver, into the ſtomach, 


the weakneſs it has already contracted. Rightly, 
therefore, has Thucydides, taking notice of the 
two greateſt miſeries of the Atheryan plague, the 
4yuix, or conſternation of the mind, and the ing- 
vitableneſs of the contagion, given the preference 
to the conſternation of mind, and aſſigned it as 
one of the chief cauſes of the mortality that caged 
among them. Aenne, ſays he, 3: rag fv Th 
zb 91 75 Ebrwin. 1 I/s aioJoure XG VOY, 780g ye 
Th AArε i, Texrowuevu Th Yvwpen, WOAANG WA) 

Jay Sgelsvie ci; brug xai d avraixey i. c. But 
the greateſt miſcry of all was, the dejection of 
mind in ſuch as found themſelves beginning to be 
iick; for they grew preſently deſperate, and gave 
themſelves over without making any reliſtance. 
And, in the laſt age, during the ſiege of Breda, it 
was obſerved, that the plague which then raged, 
either abated or increaſed as the minds of the 
ſoldiers were either raiſed with hope or depreſſed 
with fear. So great are the effects of conſterna- 
tion of mind! : 

Ver. 1120. Theſe ſo many and ſo intolerable 
ils of the body were attended, ſays che poet, 
with a perpetual anguiſh of mind, which occa- 
foned unmanly groans and complainings. Flu- 
tarch relates of Pericles, that though, with un- 
weeping eyes, he had beheld the funerals uf fo 
many of his friends and relations, yet the death 
of his only ſurviving.ſon extorted from him ſome 
unwilling tears: and that the plague, that ma- 
lignant inmate, had by little and little corrupted 
the body of that magnanimous man, and over- 
come his fortitude and ſtrength of mind : for, 
while he was lauguiſhing under that diſcaſe, he 
ſhowed a friend, that came to viſit him, ſome 
charms and inchantments that hung about his 
neck, and women had tied upon him; which 
evidently prove the diſorder of his mind, that 
could be - prevailed on to condeſcend to ſuch ſu- 
perſtition. Thus ſays Plutarch, in his Life. 


Ver. 1122. Lucretius ſays, * Singuitus fre- 


quens,” a frequent hicket: And fer the better 
underſtanding of this ninth ſymptom, it will be 
neceſſary to recite the words of Thucydides, re- 
lating to it, and that are as follows: A&UyZ 7s To; 
v WITTE 2597, ,t virgo ix vv, Tor 
ply METETAUTE A EN Tois Bt x 0AKG YS3QOV" 
that is to ſay, molt of them had likewite an emp- 
ty hicket, which brought with it a ſtrong convul- 
hon, and in ſome it ceaſed quickly, but in others 
was long before it gave over. Now, according 
to the common opinion of phyſicians, the hicket 
s a convulſion of the ſlomach: but Galen, 
weighing the matter more narrowly, and conſi- 
dering that the muſcles only are convulſed, and 
that neither the ventricle, nor the mouth of it, 
ae either muſcles, or perſorm the function of 
muſcles, ſays, in his third book, de Sympt. Cauf. 


Ap. 4. that the hicket is only a depraved motion 
| | 


| were certainly offenſive to it, and ſufficient to 
, cauſe the hicket, which was of longer or ſhorter 
continuance,. according to the greater or leſs 
quantity and pratervity of the offending matter. 
But to whom are we to give credit; to Lucre- 
tius, who calls it “ frequens ſingultus,” a fre- 
quent hicket; or to Thucydides, who calls it 
Ay xivi, an empty hicket? Lambinus, over- 
come, perhaps, by the difficulty of the matter, as 
it often happens to ſuch as meddle with the af- 
fairs of others, very boldly correQs the hiſtorian, 
and gives more credit to a poet that lived long 
after, than to an eye-witneſs that writes what he 
ſaw. The learned F. Paulinus comes nearer to 
the point, and believes that the h:cket is ſaid to 
be empty from the cauſe that produces it, that is 
to ſay, exinauition : for both Hippocrates and 
Galen allow, that there are two cauſes of con- 
vulſion, the repletion, and the exinanition, or 
emptineſs of the nerves. And the laſt of thoſe 
authors admoniſhes, that a convulſion, proceeding 
from the exinanition af the nerves, is the worſt 
ſymptom in a hicket. But in this caſe of the 
plague of Athens, there cannot be the leaſt 
ground to ſuſpe& any emptineſs; ſince, as we 
ſaid before, there was a copious and continual de- 
fluxion of humours. Beſides, it is notorious, that 
there are other cauſes of convulſions, than thoſe 
before mentioned; and from which it is more 
probable, that the violent and laborious hicket 
proceeded: for why might not they who were 
viſited with a plague, have a frequent and empty 
or f:uitleſs hicket ? The firſt was a token of the 
pertinacy of the moleſting cauſe, the other of the 
ineffectual fatigation : for, as Galen, 3. de Sympt. 
Cauſ cap. I. witneſſes; in vomits, thoſe things 
are threwn up that are in the cavity and ſpace of 
the ventricle; in hickets, thoſe that adhere to the 
very body of the ventricle. the diſpoſition and 
motion being both alike. As, theretore, what the 
phyſicians call zayſea, is a vain and fruitleſs vomit, 
and conſequently the more fatiguing; ſo too is a 
hicket, when nothing is brought vp. 

Ver. 1125. In theſe eighteen verſes, the poet 
takes notice of ſeveral other ſymptoms and to- 
kens, that happened to thoſe who were viſited 
with this plague. Firſt, ſays he, the exterior 
parts of their bodies were not hot to the touch, 


— 


but only warm; yet they looked ſomewhat red, 
and were beflowered with ſmall puſtnlcs, as is 
the body of thoſe that have the St. Anthony's 
fire: nevertheleſs they burned inwardly to ſuch 
a degree, that they could. not endure to wear the 
ſlighteſt clothes, nor any the thinneſt covering 
upon them: and it availed them nothing to ex- 
pole their bodies to the cold and wind, nor to 
leap 1ato rivers, or go down into wells; nor 
could any quantity of water quench their thirit, 


Hippocrates, in 3. Epidem. c. 34. ſpcaking of 
| 4 


£26 


this plague, ſays, that the fever which attended 
it was d vs, not acute: and Galen, 9. de 
Symipt Cau! cap. 9. ſays of peſtilenrial fevers in 
general, that they are not violertly hot. Now 
the reaſons that phyſictaus give us, why ſome 
bodies in pernicious diſcaſes are barely warm, 
and the extreme parts of others even cold, are 
theſe: 8 me, ſay they, are warm, by reaſon of 
their [wall proviſion of natural heat, or becauſe 
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tered thick upon the ground. The diſeaſe which 
they call Herpes only, is likewiſe a kind of $; 
Anthony's fire, and ſeems to be the fame that 
Pliny, lib. xxvi. cap. 11 calls Zoſter, and Scri- 
bonius Largus, c 106. Zona: vhis diſeaſe comes 
on the middle of the body, and, if it compaſs it 
about, is mortal, as, in the laſt age, according 
to J. Langius, epiſt. 32. it proved to be to the 
Marquis of Brandenburgh. Some call it the 


of their age; as in the old, in whom, according | ſhing'es;, ſome, the running worm; and ſome, 


to the oblervation of Hippocrates, 6. Epidem. 


| wild-bre. 


der 19. fevers are the lets acute, becauſe, ſays | 
e 


„their body is cold: others are warm in ſe— 
rs, by reaſon of their natural conſtitution. have 
ing from their birth laboured under a want of 
ſpirits an' blood: beſides, in ſome dif-aſcs, the 
like diſ oſi ion is acquired: ſometimes too the 
hum urs. ſtagnating in the outmoſt little veſſels, 
inder the inwardly conceived heat from break- 


ing out; and the ſame humours, whenever they | 


are heated, do, according to the difference of 
their nature, impart a different degree of heat; 
for one ſort of heat at'ends an adult choler, ano— 
ther a putriiying phlegm: TVepidity is hkewiſe 
cauſed in a malignanc corruption, by reaſon of 
the inwardneſe and profundity of the fire, and 
the natuce of the diſeaſe, which threatcus death 
to the patient, not by manifeſt ſymptoms, but by 
a clandeſtine corruption of the whole ſubſtance, 
The creme parts and members of the body are 
cold and livid in thoſe whoſe vital faculty is ut 
teriy decayed, and dying away. They likewiſe 
are cold outwardly, whoſe almoſt total natural 
Heat is retired to, and gathered about their in- 
famed entrails, in order to ſuccour decaying na. 
ture, And one or more of theſe reaſons concur- 
ring, will cauſe the patient to be either barely 
warm, or even cold, outwardly, and to the touch. 

Ver. 1128. The ſacred fire } “ Sacer ignis,“ ſays 
Lucretius, by which name the Latins know the 
diſeaſe, which the Greeks call Enel. and 
we St. Anthony's fire, of which, according to 
Celſus, there are two ſorts, thus deſcribed by 
him. © Sacer quoque ignis malis ulceribus annu- 
merari dcbet ; ezus duæ ſunt ſpecies : alterum eſt 
ſubrubicundum, aut miſtum rubore, atque pal- 
lore, exaſpcratumque per puſtulas contiuuas, qua 
rum nulla alterà major eſt, fed plurimæ perexi- 

2: alterum autem eſt, in ſummæ cutis exulce- 
ratione, ſed ſiue altitudine, latum, ſublividum, in- 
qualiter tamen.“ &c. Celſus de Re medica, lib. 
vi. cap. 28 Bat in this paſſage of our author, 
we are to undertland the firſt fort of that diſcaſe, 
which, as deſcribed above by Celſus, is an vl- 
cerous eruption, reddiſh, or mixed of pale and 
red; and painful to the patient, by reaſon of the 
continued puſtules or wheiks, not one of which 
is bigger than another, though there be an infi. 
nite number of them, and all extremely ſmall 
Which deſcription of Celſus ſeems to repreſent to 
us the diſcaſe that phyſicians commonly call 
« herpes williaris,” from the figure and frequen 
cy of the ſmall blittcrs or wheals, which, riſing 
on the uppermoſt ſkin, and ftanding out but very 
little, arc not unlike to mullet feed, (own or ſcat- 


But the eryſipelas, that effl Red the 
infected Athenians, though but a cutaneous dif. 
ceaſe, mnſt neverthcleſs have been very trouble. 


ſeme to them, both on account of its filrhineſs, 


— — 


and becauſe it incommodad them, either ſtanding 
or lying down. 

Ver. 112g Thucydidas in like manner de. 
ſcribes this out ward tepidity, ar.diwar( burning 
of the infected, in theſe words Kai 2d A, Nod 
àrrν—ů raue νẽỹlnͤ ye giga J, Jr: Le A 
dri 2 507 QA vu rrivcus puingonis. ntl H ο 
iD, T% N % Jres ier, wil HTS THY wh. 
„% A , er K c. e ra, i645, vr A. 
ar, & yupror Evixiebes. Their bodies, ſays he, 
outwardly to the touch, were not very hot, nor 


pale, but reddiſh, livid, and deflowered with lit. | 


tle pimples and whelks; yet inwardly, they burn- 
ed to that degree, as not to endure any the liaht- 
eſt clothes, or linen garments to be upon them, 
nor any thing, but mere vakednels. | hus ſhu- 
cydicles: to which 1 add what Hippocrates, Aph, 
48. teaches, that in fevers, which have no inter. 
miſſion, it is a fatal ſymptom, when the outward 
parts of the boay are cold, and the inward burn- 
ing. 

Ver. 1131. This thought our tranflator has 
not copied from his author, but is beholden for it 
to the Biſhop of Rocheſter, who, in his Plague of 
Athens, ſtanza 17. ſays, | 


So ſtrong the heat, ſo ſtrong the torments were, 
They, like ſome mighty burden, bear 
The lighteſt covering of air ; 
All ſexes and all ages do invade 
The bounds which nature laid, 
The laws of modeſty, which ſhe herſelf had made: 
The virgins bluſh not, yet uncloth'd appear; 
Undreſe'd they run about, yet never tear : 
The pain and the diſcaſe did now 
Unwillingly reduce men to 
That nakcdneſs once more, 
Which perfect health and inn'cence caus'd before. 


Ver. 1135. Diodorus S:culus, in the twelfth 
book of his Hiſt-ry, ſpeaking of this plague, ſays, 
that the ſick felt ſo intolerable a heat within 
them, that many caſt themſelves into the very 
wells and fountains, hoping to cool and refreſh 
their bodies But Thucydides relates this better, 
and more conſonantly to truth. HU, ſays he, 
Ti av is PET vx 20v eds abrùs pro rein x41 -t 
la rai, gr Y Fin Ar Gori operet net i 
T5 uli xnaberrtxes Th T% WAL nai H ͤ Heri 
{hat is to ſay, they would moſt willingly have 
caſt themielves into cold water; and many of 
them, that were not looked to, poſſeſſed with in. 
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fatiable thirſt, ran to the wells; and to drink 


much or little was indifferent. This inſatiable 
.hirſt with which they were tormented, is finely 
deſcribed by the B. of R. in the poem above 
cited, ſtanza 16. | 
The ſtreams did wonder, that ſo ſoon 
As they were from their native mountains gone, 
They faw themſelves drunk up, and fear 
Another Xerxes' army near. 
Some caſt into the pit the urn, 
And drink it dry at its return ; 
Again they drew, again they drank : 
At firſt the coolneſs of the ſtream they thank ; 
But trait the more were ſcorch'd, the more did 
burn, | : 
And, drunk with water, in their drinking ſank. 
Some ſnatch'd the waters up ; 
Their hands, their mouths the cup: 
They drunk, and found they flam'd the more, 
And only added to the burning (tore. 
$0 have l ſecn on lime cold water thrown ; 
Strait all was to a ferment grown, 
And ſudden ſeeds of fire together run: 
The heap was calm and temperate before, 
Such as the finger could endure ; | 
But when the moiſtures it provoke, 
Then did it rage, and ſwell, ard ſmoke, 
And move, and flame, and burn, and ftrait to 
aſhes broke. | 


The heat, | 
Or ſtill increas'd, or ſtill remain'd as great. 
Lucretius ſays, 


Inledabiliter ſitis arida corpora merſans | 
Equabat multum par vis humoribus imbrem, 


i.e. Jo great and ſo unquenchable was their 
thirſt, that a great quanti:y of water ſeemed to 
them to be but a little water. But ſome, inſtead 
of fgarvis, read proves ; and then the ſenſe muſt 
be this : The malignancy of the humours, which 
were the cauſe of their thirſtineſs, equalled, and 
at length cluded the great plenty of water they 


dran Hence it came to paſs, that they who 


drank but little, underwent the like danger with 
thuſe who drank a great deal; for their thirſt 
was not extinguiſhed, though they drank ever fo 
much. This laſt interpretation ſeems to agree 
beſt with the paſſage of Thucydides next above 
cited. | 

Ver. 1137 This and the three following 
rerſes our tranſlator has added, by way of para- 
phraſe, to his author. 

Ver. 1441. In theſe three verſes, he teaches 
that no remedy could be found to expel this diſ- 
eaſe, ſo new and unknown till then was this 
aging peſtilence. Thus tov Manilius, ſpeaking 
ol this plague : 

Qulis Erictheos peſtis populata colonos | 

Extulit antiquas per ſunera pacis Athenas, 

Alter in alterius lubens cùm fata ruebat ; 

Nec locus artis erat medic ; nec vota valchant : 
Celſerar officium morbis. & funcra decrant 
Mortibus & lacrimæ feſlus cictecerat ignis, 

i coaccrvatis ardebant corpora membris. 


| Truly therefore does Ovid ſing, 


| p 
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Which Sir Edward Sherburne thus renders: 


Through Erécthean lands when that plague 
ſtray'd, | | 

And Athens waſte by peaceful fun'rals lay'd, _ 
When each contracted others death, then art 
No cure could find, por pray'rs could help impart: 
Care to the ſick, and fun'rals to the dead, [ſhed : 
Ev'n tears were wanting : thoſe no mourners 
The weary'd flame did from its office ceaſe, 
And heaps of fir'd bones burnt the dead carcaſes. 
But if our poet in this place, as in others, imi- 
tates Thucydides, then this is not his meaning: 
for that hiſtorian only ſays, that whatever reme- 
dy was applied to procure ſleep to the fick, they 
were ftill as far from eaſe, and the power to ſleep, 
as EVer. 

Ver. 1144. Hippocrates, Fpidem. 6. ſays, that 
nothing is more deſtructive of human nature, or 


| impoveriſhes and waſtes the ſpirits, blood, and 


ſtrength more, than watching, and want of ſleep, 


4 
Quod caret alterna requie durabile non eſt : 

tac reparat vires, feſſaquemembra novat, 

- | Heroid. Epiſt. 3. 

Sce the note on book iv. ver. 905. And the phy- 
ficians obſerving this fatal ſymptom, had reaſon, 
as Lycretius expreſſes it, © tacito muſlare timore, 
to mutter to themſelves for ſear : for, being at a 
ſtand what to do, they went away without pre- 
fcribing, and left their patients in deſpair of re- 
lief. This ſymptom too, and the effects of it, 
are finely deſcribed by the Biſhop of Rocheſter. 


No ſleep. no peace, no reſt, 
Their wand'ring and affrighted minds poſlicſs'd 2 
U on their ſouls and eyes 
Hell and eternal horror lies : 
Unuſual ſhapes and images, 
Dark pictures and reſemblances 
Of things to come, and of the world below, 
To their diſtemper d fancies flow. | 
. Sometimes they curſe, ſometimes they pray 
The gods above, the gods bencath; 
Sometimes they cruelties and fury breathe : 
Not flecp, but waking now, was ſiſter unto death, 
Plague of Athens, flanz. 17. 


Ver. 1146 In theſe fourteen verſes, he men- 
tions many other tokens of death, that happened 
to thoſe who were viſited with the plague ; and 
which he has chiefly taken from Hippocrates, in 
Prognoſt. For Thucydides ſcarce mentions any 
of them. 

Ver. 1148. Lucretius ſays, 


« Perturbata animi mens in mœrore metuque :* 


In which the poet intimates, a total dejection of 
mind, occaſioned by too deep a ſenſe and appre- 
henſion of the dar,gerous ſtate they were in, and 
which was inevitably followed by deſperation 
and all this was only the neceſſary effect of their 
diſeaſe: for the attrabileous blood, that was en- 
gendered by the violent aduſtion, irrigated the in- 
ternal parts of the diſeaſed + and, by the unani- 
mous conſent, and conſtaut obſe: vation of phyfi. 


cians, melancholy, fear, ſorrow, and the like, are 
the neceſſary conſequences of ſuch blood, as well 
as of any other melancholic, exceſſive humour: 1 
ſay, exceſſive: for, though men, in whoſe bodies 
any melancholic humour prevails, are naturally 
anclined and ſubject to grief and fear; yet, if that 
humour be not exceſſive, and, either in quantity 
or quality, tranſgreſs not the bounds of nature, it 
never ſeduces or overthrows the mind. 
In the original we read, 


& Triſte ſupercilium ; furioſus vultus, & acer.“ 


i. e. Diſconſolate eyes, and frowning eye-brows, 
together with a ſternneſs and wildneſs of look. 
Theſe ſymproms, of which Thucydides is ſilent, 
Lucretius has borrowed of the Coan dictator, who, 
in Coac. Præſag. lib. i. ſect. ii. cap. 3. teaches, 
that a good colour in the face, with a wildneſs of 
aſpect, is an ill ſign in acute diſcaſes; in which 
too, frowning eyebrows are a mark of frenzy. 
But, as we ſhall hear by and by, the conſtitution 
of the whole face was altered and amiſs; there- 
fore it portended ſomething worſe than frenzy 
But though a frowning forchead preſage a frenzy. 
in acute diſeaſes; becauſe the blood, by reaſon 
of its corruption is degenerated into a plenteous 
quantity of bileous and melancholic humour; yet 
& is often obſerved in ſome, even when they are 
in perfect health ; nor does it portend any thing 
dreadful in them ; though ſome are apt to be ſhy 
of their converſation. Bat the ſternneſs and wild- 
neſs of countenance, mentioned by Lucretius, was 
a moſt certain token, not of an eminent, but of a 
preſent frenzy, occaſioned by the inflammation of 
the bileous humour, accompanied by the corrup- 
tion that bred it, either in the præcordia, or in 
the brain, that already ſympathized with the in- 
ferior parts. 
Ver. 1149. Lucretius ſays, 


& Creber ſpiritus, haud ingens, rar6que coortus.“ 


For the better underſtanding of which, we muſt 
take notice, that the reſpiration in animals, 
which is truly a mixed function, it being both na- 
tural and voluntary, was excellently inſtituted by 
provident nature, chiefly for the refreſhment of 
the heart: for when ſhe had made the heart the 
chief ſeat and refidence of the innate heat, from 
when that vivifying and lively power is, through 
the tubes of the veins and arteries, as likewiſe 
through inviſible pores, communicated to the body 
ol the animal, it was af neceſſity, that this member 
ſhould be hot, and, in ſome meaſure, inflamed it- 
ſelf, that it might ſupply with warmth all the 
other members. But this inflammation would 
have been ſata}, or, according to the nature of all 
fircs, a moſt certain ſuffocation had enſued, had 
ſhe not wiſely provided againſt it, as well by the 
introduction of cooling air, as by the expulſion and 
excretion of the fuliginous vapours, engendered in 
the heart; the firſt of which is performed by in- 
ſpiration ; the laſt, by what we call expiration, 
But between both theſe reciprocating and alter- 
nate motions two reſts or intervals neceſſarily in- 


tetvene: Wherefore the chief differences of reſpi- | 


| 
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ration are diſtinguiſhed, in regard to the time of 
the motion, into 


Quick moderate, flow, 
In regard to the reſts, or intervals, into 
Thick, moderate, rare: 
And, in regard to the extention of the organ 
into 
Great, moderate, ſmall, 


Now, the organs of reſpiration are the whole tho. 
rax, but chiefly the midtiff; on whoſe motion the 
lungs are extended every way. and receive the ex. 
ternal air: but when the midriff ceaſes to move, 
the lunge fall down, and breathe out the ſuper. 
fluous air, together with the famid nocent exhalas. 
tion; and by thefe alternate breathings, the in- 
demnity of the ever-burning heart is wilcly fe. 
cured, Since, therefore, by the cemmon conſent 


of all, the vital faculty, and even life itſelf, are“ 


chiefly due to this member, it is conſonant to rea. 
ſon, that they, wlio. by rulcs of art. are t« judge 
of the iſſue of a diſeaſe, and to the ſtate of their 
patients, ſhould, almoſt preferably to the mo ion 
of their arteries, obſerve the manner of their 
breathing, which nature governs, according as the 
heart requires. With good reaſon, therefore, has 
Lucretius, enumerating the fatal ſymptoms of 
thoſe who were viſited with this plague, taken 
notice of this difliculty and diſorder of their reſpi- 
ration, which he expreſſes after the manner of 
phyſicians, making a threefold diſtinction of it, 
Theſe feveral diſorders of their reſpiration he haz 
borrowed from Hippocrates, and the firſt he takes 
notice of, is, © creber ſpiritus,” a thickneſs or ſre. 
quency of breathiny, which is ſpoken in regard to 
the reſts or intervals: and this, ſays Hippocrates, 
in Prognoſtic. cap. 24. denotes a pain, or an in- 
flammation in the parts that are above the pra. 
cordia : ſecondly, © haud ingens,”* not great, which 
admits of a double interpretation : either that, in 
regard to the extenſion of the organs, their reſpi- 
ration was moderate, and in due order ; or ſmall; 
both which nevertheleſs contradict Hippocrates, 
who, in the place above cited, ſays in exprel 
words, that their reſpiration was great and ſtrong, 
with long intervals interpoſing: however, as Ga- 
len, in Prog. Com. obſer ves, in the ftorment they 
ſuffered, their reſpiration might be both frequent 
and ſmall, nature already growing weak, and 
tending to a decay; and their organs being dil- 
ordered with inflammations. Thus too Hip- 
pocrates himſelf, in Coacis Prænotion, teaches 
that a frequent and ſmall reſpiration betokens 
an inflammation and pain in the principal 
parts: now, we have heard already, that they were 
afflicted with a peripneumony and frenzy ; where- 
fore their reſpiration, as Lucretius ſays, might 
be, © haud ingens,” not great, but moderate; 
or, even in the other extreme, ſmall, and below 
the due mediocrity, the third and laſt difference 
of their difficult reſpiration, and which Lucretius 
expreſſes by © raro cootus,” a rarenels.or ſeldom- 
neſs of breathing, relates to the time of the mo- 
tion, and is explained by Galen, in Com. t. 24. 
Progn, where he tcachts, that a rareucſs & bicathy 
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that is to ſay, when the reſts or intervals are 
long, if the reſpiration be great and ſtrong in re- 
gard to the extenſion of the organs, indicates a de- 
lirium ; if ſmall, an extinction of the innate, or 
natural heat. 

Ver. 1150. Lucretius ſays : 


« Sollicitz porro, plenæque ſonoribus aures: 


Theſe were tokens that the humours were crept 
upwards by the duct of the arteries : and Hippo- 
crates, in“ Coacis Præſagiis, teaches, that ſounds 
and noiſes in the ears, are a deadly ſymptom in 
acute diſeaſes. 


Much and frothy ſweat, 
Spread o'er the neck ;] Lucretius ſays, 
« Sudariſque madens per collum ſplendidus hu- 


= 


mor.“ 


And this too he borrowed from Hippocrates, in 
Progn. who there teaches, that ſweats are very 
good in all acute difeaſes, if they happen at a 
critical time, and entirely allay the fever : that 
they are good likewiſe, if they come from the 
whole body, and make the patient the mere eaſily 
bear his diſeaſe : but if they effe& nothing of this, 
they are not in the leaſt beneficial : that cold 
ſweats, and ſuch as come only about the head, 
face, and neck, are the worſt of all, and, for the 
moſt part, very dangerous ſymptoms. Beſides; 
thoſe that labour under impoſthumations, eſpecial- 
ly-ſuch as are cauſed by a pleuriſy, or by an in- 
flammation of the lungs, are ſubject ro ſweat about 
the neck. Thus Hippocrates: and from hence 
we ſee, that the peripneumony, or inflammation 
and impoſthume of the lungs, under which the 
infected Athenians laboured, was the cauſe of this 
fatal ſymptom. 
Ver. 1151. The words in the original are, 


Tenuis ſputa, minuta, croci contincta colore, 
Salſaque, per ſauces raucas vix edita tuſſi. 


Which is taken almoſt word for word from Hip- 
pocrates, in the place above cited : where he ſays, 
that the worſt ſort of ſpittle are thoſe that are 
yellow, or of a reddiſh colour; or that cauſe a 
violent coughing, and that are thin, and come 
away in little quantity. Now Lucretius calls 
theſe ſpittles © tenuia, thin, which is a mark of 
their crudity, in regard to their ſubſtance ; mi- 
nuta,” that is to ſay, fewer than they ought to 
be, in regard to their quantity; “ croci continRa. 
colore,”” yellowiſh, which was a mark of their bili- 
vus nature; and, “ ſalſa,” ſalt, which quality was 
due to the corruption of the humours, or to a 
mixture of ſalt and ſerious humidity :, for theſe 
vre the cauſes, that Galen himſelf, 2. de diff. Feb. 
cap. 6. aſſigns, of the ſaltneſs of humours. And 
then the poet, to ſhow us that theſe were not only 
the excrements of the brain, that are oſten purged 
away by ſpitting, and are called ſpittle, adds, 
„per fauces raucas vix edita tuſſi, i. e. that they 
could ſcarce be thrown vp, by coughing, through 
their hoarſe ſounding jaws : for it is the proper 
lunction and ſole buſinc is of a cough, to ferve the 


{ ruption, falling down, doubled the difficulties, ir- 


by natural inclination always deſcend, unleſs the, 


members that are employed in reſpitationx, and to 
Tzaxs. II. wy 


| trembling 3 and that proceeds from the motive 
| "Mi 
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extrude and throw from thence whatever is moleſt- 

ing to them; and the hoarſeneſs Lucretins mentions, 

proceeded from the exaſperation of the larynx, oc · 

caſioned by a deffuction of ſalt phlegm, which like- 

wife fell upon the lungs, and then cauſed a vio- 

lent cough. | | 
Ver. 1154. Lucretins ſays, 


« Jn manibus vero trahier nervi. 


This contraction of the nerves of the hands was a 
ſure token of preſent convulſions, which, as we 
have ſeen already, proceeded, according to Thucy- 
dides, from what he calls At zh, an empty 
hicket. See above in the note on ver. 1123. 
Now a convulſion is an involuntary contraction 
of the parts, that communicate and partake with 
the nerves, proceeding from a preternatural cauſe, 
But whether ſome of our modern phyſicians, who 
differ from the ancients, in aſſigning ſeveral other 
cauſes of convulſions, than thoſe which theſe laſt 
allowed of, be in the right, it is not our. buſineſs 
in this place to inquire, Hippocrates, 8. de Comp. 
Med. poſitively afferts, that there are but two 
cauſes. of convulſion; viz, Repletion and inani- 
tion: and Galen too, firmly avouches, that uo 
third cauſe can be found out for the ſiceity or dry- 
neſs, which the ſame author more than once af- 
firms to be the cauſe of ſpaſms, is included in, and 
reduced to inanition. The hands, therefore, of the 
inſected were convulled, by reaſon of the dryneſs. 
end inanition of the nerves, and of the whole in- 
flamed body, that was weakened and brought 
low by a manifold evacuation : beſides; an eryſi- 
pelas, from whence procceded a frenſy, had ſeized 
the brain, and all its membranes; hence the per- 
nicious filthineſs of the corrupted blood was im- 
parted to the marrow of the ſpina, or back-bone, 
from the firſt knuckles or joints of which ariſe the 
nerves of the hands aud fingers. Thus. that cor- 


ritating, and filling, or choking up the ducts of 
voluntary motion. 1800 
Here out trapſlator has omitted the latter part 
of the verſe above cited, iu which his author men- 
tions another ſymptom, that attended this diſeaſe: 
viz, a trembling of the joints, | | 


„ In manibus vero trahier nervi, tremere ar- 
tus. 


Now, according to the definitio of phyſicians, 
« Tremor eſt ſymptoma in actione læſa;“ and 
this happens when the voluntary motive faculty 
is depraved, by reaſon of its diſproportion to its 
own object, which is the body, For, ſince, in the 
concretion of animals, the elemep ts of earth and 
water are predominant, and tincetbey are for that 
reaſon by nature heavy, whatever moves, would. 


motive faculty ſuſtained and kept it up: and if, 
that faculty be ſtrong, and in due order, all thi 

are performed aright, and according to the ſtri 
command of the will: but if that faculty be 
weakened or diſordered ; then there immediately 
ariſes a complicated motion, which is called a 


— 
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faculties endeavouring to lift up the member, 
which, at the ſame time, by its own natural incli- 
nation, is ſtriving to ſink down. Galen, in his 
Treatiſe, de Trem. Palp. cap. 3. brings a very 
evident example of this alternate endeavour of 
the faculty and member : I preſume, ſays he, you 
have ſeen, how a man's legs will tremble, if he 
ſtrives to run apace with a weighty burden on his 
ſhoulders : and how his hands too will tremble, 
if he attemps to lift up, and carry, a weight ſu- 
derior to his irength. Thus Galen: and this 
— the reaſon of the trembling of the joints, 
as well in old age, as in diſeaſes : well, therefore, 
might their limbs and joints tremble, the ſtrength 
of whoſe motive faculty in ſo great and various a 
conflict, was extremely impaired, and carried 
headlong to utter deſtruction. 
Ver. 115 5. This verſe runs thus in the original: 
pedibuſque minutatim ſuccedere frigus 
dubirabat. 
The ſymptoms grow ſtill more and more dapge- 
rous : for, though it cannot be controverted, that 
the fect are cool not without reaſon; inaſmuch 
as, by nature, they are both thin of fleſh, and 
abound with nerves; yet they grow cold be ſides, 
by reaſon of their diſtance from the warineſt 
arts of the body ; the heat retreating to, and ga- 
thering itſelf together in, the breaſt, in almoſt all 
fevers, except in the bilious and burning; and un- 
leſs too the diſeaſe be malignant, as this at Athens 
was. Galen, in his Comment on epid. 3. teaches 
the cauſes of this coldneſs of their feet: If the 
diſeaſe, ſays he, be malignant, the extreme parts 
grow cold, by reaſon of the decay of ſtrength, and 
the greatneſs of the inflammation, that attracts the 
whole maſs of blood to itſelf; for without theſe, 
the diſeaſe is never mortal. And the ſame au- 
thor, in his comment on this Aphoriſm of Hippo- 
crates, in great pains of the belly, a coldneſs of the 
extreme parts is an ill ſign, compriſes this whole 
mütter in a few words. The coldneſs of the ex- 
treme parts, ſays he, is cauſed by the violence of 
the inflammation in the bowels. It proceeds like- 
wiſe from the defection and decay of the vital fa. 
culty ; which happens whenever the natural heat 
is either extinguiſhed, or ſuffocated, by reaſon of 
the great quantity of it, then chiefly, when it be- 
comes cold. It is occaſioned, beſides, by any vio- 
lent pain, that ſeizes the middle parts of the bo- 
dy and by means of which. nature is contracted 
into itſelf, and the blood repairs to it, abandbning 
not only the extreme parts of the body as the 
feet, the hands, and the head; but the whole {kin 
likewiſe. Thus Galen: and hence we ſee, why 
the natural heat, that was a'tacked by ſo many 
enemies, languiſhed and decayed. © mirutatim,” 
as Lucretins expreſſes it, by little ard litt le, till at 
length a coldnets bf the extreme parts ſucceeded 
in its place; and that too, perhaps, not without a 
Kvidneſs of colour; both which are fatal tokens 
In al! acute diſeaſes. . 
Ver. 1156. Here the poet begins to deſcribe 
ſymptoms of an imminert ard near à proaching 


= 


death, which diſcovered themſelves in the lace of | 


the infected. Now, of all the ſeveral parts that 
compoſe the human face, the preference is juſt] 
due to the noſe and noſtrils, becauſe of the comli- 
neſs they add to, or detract from, the whole 
ſtructure of the face: according to which opinion 
Horace ſung long ago; 


Non magis eſſe velim, quam pravo vivere naſo 


SpeRandum nigris oculis, nigroque capillo. 


But though as Galen, in his book de opt. ſec. cap, 
26. truly obſerves, accuminated noſtrils, and hol. 
low eyes, are, in ſome, tokens of death, but natu- 
ral in others; yet in the diſeaſed Athenians, of 
whom our poet is ſpeaking, they were preterna- 
tural, and proceeded from the force of the diſeaſe, 
which had overpowered the ſtrength of the body ; 
Since, therefore, the countenance of the ſick was 
very unlike, and different from the aſpect of the 
healthy, though but in one part of it, we may 
well, with Hippocrates, in Progn. c. 5. call it a 
moſt dangerous ſymptom ; for a ſharp noſe and 
compreſſed noſtrils, on many accounts, portend the 
worſt that can happen. The ncſe itſelf is com- 
poſed of two ſubitances; the one cartilaginous, 
the other bonny : 'The bonny part of it remains 
always firm and unſhaken; nor is it expoſed te 
any motion or damage; but the cartilaginous or 
griſtly ſubſtance of it is ſubject to both: for, in 
the firſt place, the wings, or round riſings on ei- 
ther ſide of the noſe are moved naturally by their 
own muſcles: of which you may conſult at large 
Julius Caſſerius, in his accurate treatiſe, de Fabri. 
ca Naſi; but with this caution, nevertheleſs, not 
to take the two muſcles, which he. lately invent- 
ed, for the janitores, as he cails them, porters of 
the noſe, till uſe and experience convince us, that 
we can, whenever we liſt, compreſs the noſe, aud 
contract or ſtraiten the paffages of it. But that 
extreme part of the noſe, becauſe it is more car» 
neous, and contains more humidity than the 
other, is ſooner affected by diſeaſes: and what 
great neceſſity ſoever urges, the innate power of 
motion is taken away from the muſcles, whenever 
nature is overpowered and worn out by diſeaſe: 
Hence the noſtrils are compreſſed ; and, what ne- 
ceſſarily follows, the cartilage and muſcles of the 
noſe being grown dry, the glohulous part of it is 
attenuated and contracted. 


Ver. 1158, The cauſes of theſe events we learn 


from Galen, who, in Comment. Progn, teaches, 
that ſuch accidents proceed, either from ſome 
cauſe that waſtes and corrupts the carneous parts 
of animals. or from the weakneſs and decay of the 


natural heat, which can no longer extend itſelf 


into the extreme parts of the body; but remains 
in little quantity confined to the bowels only. 
Beſides, it always happens in theſe caſes, that ſo 
great a portion of blood and ſpirits flows not to 
the extreme parts of the body, as did before, when 
nature was fully provided with them : for which 
rcaſon, a great alteration of the natural habit of 
body is apparently diſcerned in the face; and 
theſe are the cauſes that the eyes firſt of all are 
contracted and hollowed: For, being of a ſofter 


ſubſtance than the other parts, they ſwell and 
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ptotuberate when they are ſupplied with a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of ſpirits; but, for want thereof, 
they fink and ſubſide, Add to this, that the 
muſcles of the temples are conſumed and waſted 
away, by the malignancy, or by the diuturnity, of 
the diſeaſe; and difabled nature is rendered in- 
capable to repair that loſs: Hence the temples 
are hollowed, and, the jugal bone being promi- 
nent, the eyes ſeem to be ſunk within their 
ſockets. 

Ver. 1159. Theſe effects, according to Galen, 
proceeded from the ſame cauſes we mentioned in 
the note on ver. 1155. where we produced the 
authority of that author. 

Ver. 1160. In theſe two verſes the poet tells 
us, that they died generally the eighth or ninth 
day after they were taken ſick : from which Thu- 
rydides varies a little: for his words are as fol- 
lows: Kal vu cdu, d is X uti 1 vooos 
GEnudei, bn Yutouivile, A A ea dig Th 
T1). Twin, Wis I Gleigavſo tu Wheirn ivaluio: x04 
1 0176 TH hu xavuele;, Ir: ixoviis v1 urs uims* 
that is to ſay, as long as the diſcale was at the 
height, their bodies waſted not, but reſiſted the 
torment beyond all expeRation, inſomuch, that 
moſt of them died of their inward burning, in 
nine or ſeven days, and whilſt they yet had 
{irength. Whoever deſires to be ſatisfied of the 
power of theſe critical days, in judging of dif- 
eaſes, may conſult Galen, de Criſibus de dieb. de- 
cretor. where his curioſity will be abundantly con- 
tented. I will only take notice, that the peſti- 
Ence, which raged in Italy, in the year 1548. 
was much more violent at the time of its firſt 
breaking out: for, as Guido Cauliacus relates, 
they died within three days after they fel] ſick : 
and the Florentine hiſtorian, Mattheo Villano, 
ſpeaking of the ſame plague, ſays, © e morivano, 
chi di ſubito, chi in due, e chi in tre di:“ i. e 
and they died, ſome ſuddenly, ſome in two, and 
ſome in three days. And the plague that deſola- 
ted the ſame country in the year 1631, was ſcarce 


leſs violent; for it ſnatched them away in three 


or four days at moſt, ſay the authors who have 
written of it, 

Ver. 1162. Here the poet tells us in thir- 
teen verſes, that. if any chanced to eſcape, yet even 
they were forced to compound for their lives, 
with the loſs of ſome of their members, either 
their eycs, or their privy parts, or feet, or hands, 
for the whole virulence of the diſeaſe. falling up:n 
thoſe parts of the body, cauſed ſo great a corrup- 
tion, that, for ſear of death, they were neceſli-a 
ted to ſubmit to an amputation of them. Nay, 
ſays he, ſo great an oblivion of all things ſeized 
upon ſome, that they knew not even their own» 
ſclves, nor remembered who they were. 

Ver. 1163, This too Lucre-jus has taken from 
Thucydides, who ſays, *E: JinQuyoy ininnlin]os v 
neiualis is Thy x0tkiev, xu iG aur iguens 
Ly 1yvoptvns. xa C19þp6ims A αοινντ t rebene, U 
04.2.0 d cięos dd Thy ho e dit pegel li, Taye he, 
they eſcaped that (their ivward burning then 
the diſeaſe falling down into their bellies. and 
cauſing there great exulcerations, aud immoderate | 
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looſeneſs, they died, many of them, afterwards 
through weakneſs. , 

Ver. 1165. A pain in the head is very frequent 
in all peſtilential diſeaſes : nay, ſome have thoughe 
fit to place it. among the forerunning tokens of 
an approaching plague. But the pain, mention» 
ed by Lucretius, proceeded not from a cold, or 
vaporous cauſe ; but from too great a quantity of 
corrupted blood, which oppreſſed the head with 
its weight, inflamed it with its heat, and, by its 
malignancy, diſordered the membranes of the 
brain. Hence nature, rouſing up to her own re- 
lief, endeavoured to expel the offenſive humour 
through the paſſage of the noſtrils, which are the 
proper emunctories of the head: But ſince the 
blood, beſides its over-abundance, was repleniſhed 
with a certain virulency, it grew extremely re- 
fractory and rebellious to nature, and the whole 
maſs of it, all at once, flowed to the place where 
it had found an open paſſage ; and there diſcharg- 
ed itſelf, everi as a rapid -torrent whoſe mound 
is thrown down, pours out all its waters through 
the gaping breach: No wonder, therefore, that, as 
Lucretius ſays, 


Huc hominis totz vires, corpuſque fluebat. 


Ver. 1167. The loſs of their members, which 
Lucretius mentions in theſe ſix verſes following, 
is deſcribed by the hiſtorian, in theſe wards : 
angie ryto Fiz cas Te owunlo;, diu E2Z4 uavoy 
To iy T7 a weary pubiy xuxov, xui e Tis in Tay © 


. I yiSwy (xodirey d Schol) re- wav 


yi Gxgwlnoiuy 4vriinyg are inwhunty, xatiount]e 
Yugo nal Eg Th ad x8) Gig Engns xdgas, wal wodus" 
r 70A g ν,uiͤpfne,0 ure diifiuyor, Evi bs J. not 
Tay d αν. Vhucyd. For the diſeaſe, ſays he, 
which firit of all took the head, (ſee above ver. 
1104.) began above, and came down, and paſſed 
through tle whole body: and whoever overcame 


the worſt of it, was nevertheleſs marked with the 


loſs of ſome of his extteme parts; for, breaking out 
both at their privy members, and at their fingers 
and toes, many eſcaped with the Joſs of theſe only: 
I here were ſome likewiſe that loſt their eyes. 
Thus Thucydides Vet it might, one would think, 
have been expeQed, that they, who had had ſo 
copious a diſcharge of corrupted blood through 
the noſtrils, would, for the future, have been ex- 
empted from any freſh attack: but Galen, lib. i. 
de Crifib, cap. 3. ſolves this difficulty, and teaches, 
that bleeding at the noſe may be beneficial, if it 
happen at a due time. but that otherwiſe it is ra- 
ther prejudicial, Humours, that wandered all 
over the bodies of the infected, may, with reaſon, 
be believed to have fallen upon ſome of the mem- 
hrs, rather than upon others + and particularly, as 
Lucretius, after Thucydides, ſays, | 


in partes genitales corporis ipſas, 


Of which our tranſlator takes no notice. But the 

reaſon why the corruption fell chiefly on thoſe 

parts, is, becauſe of the familiarity and ſympathy 

between them, and the members that ſerve to 

reſpiration : For, we have heard already, that the 

-reatelt part of the diſeaſed laboured under a pe- 
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ripneumony, or inflammation of the lungs, which 
had occaſioned a violent cough ; and in thoſe 
caſes, as Hippocrates ſays, ſeveral times of his own 
experience, the matter generally diſcharges itſelf 
on the privy parts: therefore it is not ſtrange, 
that, for fear of death, thoſe wretches ſuffered 
an amputation of their pudenda; and, as Lucre- 
tius ſings, 

Vivebant ferro privati parte virili; 


Of which too our tranſlator is wholly filent, And | 


we may eaſily believe, that the defluxion of hu- 
mours on thoſe parts, occaſioned ſuch a corruption, 
as reduced phyſicians to their laſt remedies, am- 
putation and fire, ſince Galen, in his comment. on 
epidem. 3. firmly avouches, that even where there 
is no peſlilential infection, if an inflammation, or 
an eryſipelas, ſeizes on theſe parts, they very ſoon 
corrupt, and affect the fuperior parts of the body: 
ſo that we are neceſſitated, ſays he, to cut away 
the putrefaction, and to ſeer the place, as being 
the root of the diſeaſe. f 

Ver. 1171. Galen, in com. epidem. 3. aſcribes 
the cauſe of this loſs of members, only to the pu- 
trefaction of the humours; the nature of which is 
to corrupt” the parts on which it ſeizes, Here 
Lucretius is carped at by P. Victorius, in var, 
lection. for not having, as he pretends kept cloſe 
enough to the narration of Thucydides : He is 
excuſed, however, by Lambinus, whom Hierony- 
mus Mercurialis, lib. iii. var. lection. cap. 12. ac- 
euſes of being a plagiary, in the defence he makes 
for our author. s 
Ver. 1173.  Thucydides in like manner, Tz 
* xai AA A Hν,ẽLlœx a d,] (Via ia 
Schol.) +&v» 74y]wv iuoiws xa: Ky vonous 6 Gs Te antes 
cal Th; tijnd ug that is to lay, and many of them, 
preſently upon their recovery, were taken with 
ſuch an eblivion of all things whatſoever, that they 
neither knew themſelves nor their acquaintance. 
Though the loſs of memory be not uncommon in 
acute diſcaſes, yet it is frequent in chronical diſ- 
tempers, that are of a long duration. It is related 
of Benedictus Florettus, a perſon of univerſal 
learning, who lived in the lat age, that having 
long ſtruggled with a diſeaſe of eight months con- 
tinuance, he at length overcame his adverſary ; 
but in the conflict had entirely forgot the Greek 
tongue, of which he had been a great maſter; as 
likewiſe the rules of metrical numbers in all lan- 
guages whatſoever. Nor does the memory decay 
through the means of diſeaſes only, but of old age 
likewiſe; and ſometimes too it is loſt even in the 
vigour ang! full ſtrength of life, either by cxcernal 
or internal cauſes? Well, therefore, may we de- 
claim with Pliny : Memoria nihil zque fragile 
eſt in homine, morborum, et caſus injurias, atque 
etiam metũs ſentiens; alias particulatim, alias uni- 
verſim, cap. 24. There is nothing, ſays he, in 
man ſo frail as his memory, it being obnoxious to 
the injuries of diſcaſes and accidcits, nay, even of 
ſear : ſometimes it is loſt in part, ſometimes ta- 
tally, We need not, therefore, be aſtoniſhed, that 
they, who were viſited with the moſt acute of all 
diſeaſes, a vizulcat plague, loſt their memory. | 


The only cauſe of which was the corruption of 
the humours, which had, as | may ſay, laid vio. 
lent hands on natute, aud alienated the parts from 
their due conſtitution. It is indeed hard to ex- 
plain the manner how this comes to paſs; but it 
is almoſt generally held, though ſome few are of 
another opinion, that Joſs of memory proceeds, 
not only from a cold and humid diſtemperature, 
but from a dry likewiſe; for Galen. 3. de loc. aff, 
relates of his own knowledge, that this misfor. 
tune happened, through dryneſs, to a certain ſtudi- 
ous, ſedentary perſon, and to a ſturdy, labouring 
peaſant. The biſhop of Rocheſter, in the follow. 
ing verſes, finely deſcribes theſe miſeries of the 
ſurviving Athenians, who had been viſited with 
that fatal peſtilence, 


But if through ſtrength, or heat of age, 
The body overcame its rage ; 
The vanquiſh'd evil took from them, 
Who conquer'd it, ſome part, ſome limb : 
Some loſt the uſe of hands, or eyes; 
Some arms, ſome legs, ſome thighs. 
Some all their lives before forgot ; 
Their minds were but one darker blot ; 
Thoſe various pictures in the head, 
And all the num'rous ſhapes were fled : 
And now the ranſack'd memory 
Languiſh'd in naked poverty, 
And loft its mighty treaſury : 
They paſs the Lethe lake, although they did 
not die, 
| Plague of 7ithens, Stan. 13 


Ver. 1175. In theſe twelve verſes, the poet de. 
ſcribes the great corruption that attended this peſ. 
tilence ; and which, ſays he, was ſo exceſſive, that 
even the birds and beaſts of prey, but eſpecially 
the dogs, who had taſted of the dead bodies, 
dropt down dead immediately: Nay, ſo notfome 
was the ſtench of the unburied carcaſes, that nei. 
ther in Athens, nor around the city, were any 
ravenous birds ſeen by day, not any wild beaſts 
by night. In like manner Thucydides, T4 yas 
price nal rid c, town tvbparuy Alert, Wenns 
&THEQuy yIyvoprivuy, 7, 8 Trove, i yeurupeeva Iufpecipt]e, 
i. e.? The birds and beaſts, that uicd t feed on hu- 
man fleſh, though many bodies lay abroad unburied, 
either came not at them, or, if they taſted, 
periſhed. Thus too the biſhop of Rocheſter, in 
the paem above cited, Stanza 18. 


Scatter'd in fields the bodies lay: 

The earth call'd to the fowls to take their fleſh 
away : 

In vain ſhe call'd; they came not nigh, 

Nor would their food with their own ruin buy; 

But, at full meals, they bunger, pine, and die; 

The vultures afar off beheid the feaſt, 

R<joic'd, and call'd their friends to taſte; 

They rally'd up their troops in haſte ; 

Along came mighty droves, 

Forſook their young ones, and their groves 

Each one his native mountain, and his neit ; 

They come; but all their carcaſes abhor; 

And gow gvoid the dead men more 


me oy, A 
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Than weaker birds the living men before: 
But if ſome bolder fowl the fleſh eflay, 
They were deſtroy'd by their own prey. 


Ver. 1178. Thucydides ſays only that they 
came not near the dead bodies, but gives not the 


reaſon of it; that is to (ay, whether it happened 


out of any natural inſtinct, which is often obſerv- 
ed in brutes; or whether any of their ſenſes gave 
them notice of the danger. But Lucretius takes 
away this difficulty and ſays, that the wary birds 
and beaſts of prey were admoniſhed by their ſmell 
to keep away from the dead carcaſes, * ut ar- 
cem, ſays he, © exirent odorem.“ Now, of all 
the feathered kind, the vulture is ſaid to have 
the moſt exquiſite ſmell, or even to know before- 
hand where he ſhal! find his prey. This is con- 


firmed beyond all diſpute, if we may credit Ho- 


rus Eęyptius, a very ancient author, who ſays, 
that in time of war, vultures repair, ſeven days 
before, to a place where a battle will be fought ; 
and even that they haunt chiefly about that part 
of the army where the greateſt ſlaughter will be 
made. But, allowing this to be true, it cannot 


be aſcribed to their ſmell, or any other of their | 
| ſays Ovid, Metam. lib. viii, after whom Silius 
Italicus has copied, f 


ſenſes, but rather to a preſaging inſtinct that na- 
ture has conferred upon them: a credulity, which 
Plautus long ago derided, when he ſaid, 5 


eſituri fient, 


And, indeed, who but a ſuperſtitious augur can 
give credit to ſo extravagant a notion, or believe 
that vultures, by their ſmell, can diſtinguiſh be- 
tween bodies that are to die in a few days, or to 
live a longer time. The truth is, that they ge- 
nerally keep with armies, becauſe they feed on 
the garbage and offals of beaſts, a great number 
of which are daily ilain for the ſubſiſtence of ſuch 
a multitude of men. 

Ver. 1181. Lucretius ſays, 


Nec tamen omninò temere ills ſolibus ulla 
Comparebat avis 


This too is confirmed by Thucydides, in theſe 


. words : Trxprigwy N (viz. modo dicta vera eſſe) 


Tay wiv TorsTwy bevitey d ,ðit gag iyivilo, xa 
z log $74 A, irt Weg} code U. i. e. An 
argument that what I ſaid, touching the birds, is 
true, was the manifeſt defect of ſuch fowl, which 
were not then ſeen, neither about the carcaſes 
nor any where elſe. 

Ver. 1182. Lucretius, to augment the horror, 
adds this circumſtance, of which Thucydides is 
ſilent, that even the wild beaſts hid themſelves in 
their dens, where, nevertheleſs, they died at length 
of the inſection: a moſt certain argument that 
the diſeaſe overcame the ſtrength of all mortal 
animals ; and that too not only of the body but 
of the mind: inſomuch that its rage and cruelty 
far ſurmounted all expreſſion of words, as Thu- 
eydides obſerves, and made it appear to be a kind 
of ſickneſs which exceeded human nature in the 
fierceneſs with which it handled every one; and 


likewiſe to be none of thoſe diſeaſes that are bred 


infection. 


N 
n And the reaſon why dogs ſeel the firſt attacks cf 
a peſtilential contagious diſeaſe, according to Eu- 


ſtathius, is, becauſe of their exquiſite ſenſe of ſmell- 


amongſt us. But from this paſſags of our author, 
we make two obſervations: Firſt, That a plague 
is common to all animals, and propagated from 
men into beaſts; and, on the contrary, from 
beaſts into men. Secondly, That a peſtilential ve» 
nom does not end with the life, but remains in 
the dead body, though i: be not ſo virulent by 
reaſon of the want of heat: But when the putri- 
laginous heat has ſucceeded in the place of the 
natural, it emits a pernicious and fatal infection, 
as may be proved by many experiments. This 
is indeed controverted by ſome, but to no pur- 
pole ; for thcir main argument is, the example 
they bring of venomous animals, which, never- 
theleſs, they ſay, retain no poiſon after they are 


killed; but common obſervation abundantly 


evinces the contrary. 

Ver. 1185. It is generally teſtified by all au- 
thors, that dogs have been firſt infected with, and 
before any other animals, have felt the firſt fury 
of a coming plague. Thus Homer, in lliad. H. 
expoſes, xurcs 4£5y50;, the white dogs firſt to the 
And 


Strage canum primo, 


Vim primi ſenſire cates, — Lib. xiv. 


ing ; of which ZElian likewiſe approves. Others 


blame the peſtilent exhalations of the earth, to 
which, ſay they, the dogs, by reaſon of their prox- 


imity to it, are moſt obnoxious, But the opinion 


of Thucydides, which we mentioned before, 


ſeems the moſt plauſihle. O. N dis, ſays he, 


us algÞnow Wagaxov Tv AnroCaivesles d To Euvlicte 
i1zadas, which Hobbes thus renders. But by the 


dogs, becauſe they are familiar with men, this 
event was ſeen much clearer. For fo Hobbes hag 
rendered it: But why may not the 3:z 75 ouvliau- 


1:o0ai, be rather interpreted,“ ob convictum,“ 


becauſe of their eating of the ſame ſort of food ? 
For it not only indicates the contagion, which is 


the moſt potent propagator of plagues, even into 
nien, but a certain, I know not what, ſickly pre- 


rative, or analogy, as they call it, proceeding 
om a common ſood with particular men. Nar 
dius relates, that he knew a certain prince, who 
was taken with a violent vomiting of blood, that 
was occaſioned by an external cauſe : this prince 
was extremely fond of one of his greyhoundsp 
who, not long after, of his own accord, and with- 
out having received the leaſt hurt, vomited blood 
likewiſe; till at length he died, waſted with a 
long diſeaſe, and ſwelled with a dropſy; ail which 
accidents had likewiſe happened to his maſter : 
and, what is yet more ſtrange, the bowels ef both 
of them were obſerved to be tainted with a like 
corruption. | 
Ver. 1187. Here the poet deſcribes the negle& 
of funeral rites during the time of the plague : 
However, it is moſt notorious, how muck caſt 
X-x ij 
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and ceremony the ancients, and more particularly by which mankind is deprived of all the tender 
the ſuperſtitious Athenians, were wont to beſtow | reſentments and benefits of commilerating huma. 


on the funerals of their dead . Of which we 
ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak more at large on ver. 
2246. Mean while what Lucretius here intimates 
is, That no ſolemn pomp or rites were obſerved ; 

that no friends or relations attended the dead "Fa 
dies to their funeral piles; but either ſuffered 
them to lie abroad unburied, or caſt them care- 
leſsly on the piles that had been prepared for 
others, This tumultuous diſorder of their fune- 
rals, is finely deſcribed by the * of Ro- 
cheſter. 


Mountains of bones and 4 
The ſtreets, the market - place poſſeſs, 
Threat'ning to raiſe a new Acropolis. | 
The woods gave fun'ral piles no more; 
The dead the very fire devour, 
And that almighty conqu'ror overpow'r. 
The noble and the common duſt 
Into each others graves are thruſt: 
No place is ſacred, and no tomb; 
*Tis now a privilege to conſume : : 
Their aſhes no diſtinction had : 
Too truly all by death are equal made; 
And pocr mens bones the noble urns invade, 
Plague of Athens, Stanza 39. 


Ver. 1183. Tears and bewailing the dead were 
no ſmall part of funeral exequies ; whence Servius 
on Virgil, En. 11. ſays, © Sine fletu non eſt ſe- 
pultra:” the want of tears being accounted as 
_ a misfortune, as even the deprivation of 

neral itſelf. Therefore Virgil, in En. 1s. Joins 
them as alike calamitous: 


Nos, anime viles, inbumata, inflataque turba : 


And Ovid, in Metamorph. II. introduces the 
drowned Ceyz appearing, and ſpeaking thus to 
Halcyone : 


. age, da lacrymas, lugubriaque indue, nec 
me 
Indeploratum ſub inania Tartara mitte. 


Which Sandys thus renders ; ; 


Riſe, weep, and put on black; nor undeplor' d, 
For pity, ſend me to the Stygian ford. 


For the ancients believed the dead to be com- 
forted and delighted with the tears of their ſur- 
viving friends: And this 1s the reaſon, that, in 
the ancient inſcriptions on bombs, we ſo fre- 
guently find, 


LACRIMAS POSUIT. 

- CUMLACRIMIS PUSUIT. 

| LACRIMIS ET OPOBALSOMO - UDUM 
CONDIDIT. 

TUMULUM LACRIMIS PLENUM DE- 
uey. * 


and the like; of which Gutherius, de Jure Ma- 
nium, lib. 1. gives many examples. And for 
this reaſon too Manilius, {peaking of this plague, 
by the want of lo. mean and ordinary an obſequy, 
aggravates the miſcrics of a ien mortality, 


nity. 


— Funera deerant 
Mortibus, & lacrimz : ſeſſos defecerat ignis; 
Et coacervatis ardebant corpora membris, 
Manil. lib. i. ver. 886. 


Theſe, therefore, were a ſadder kind of funeral 
than that which Virgil. Aneid. 11. gives to the 


ſlaughtered Latincs, Jor they had yet wood to 


burn them, 


Cætera confuſ:eque ingentem cædis acervum 
Nec numero, nec honore cre mant... 


Upon which laſt words Gutherius obſerves; “ Nec 
numero, nec honore combuſti dicuntur, qui con- 
fuſo lignorum acervo lento dabantur igni, multis 


crobius, is called “ tumultarium funus,” and only 
uſed in calamitous accidents. In which kind of 
promiſcuous funerals, it is noted by the ſame au- 
thor, that it was uſual, to every ten mens bodies, 
to add one woman's, to make them burn the bet- 
ter. Of which he likewiſe gives this reaſon : 
* Quod muliebre corpus juvabat ardentes viros, 
non caloris erat, ſed pinguis carnis, & oleo ſimi- 
lis.” Vide Macrobium, Saturn. lib. vii. cap. 7. 
Ver. 1199. ln theſe ſix verſes, the poet relates, 
that all the remedies of phyſic were applied in 
vain : for the medicaments that ſome found good 


by, were fatal, and brought death to others. In 


like manner too Thucydides : Ey oi U xe: 
lH, ds & dr. xanv 2/200 pg af phj T9 7 
TY Euviviyxov, &xAoy Ter0 aug, eduari ar 
ov dd biipdvn Woe auto, iex bes ig ] hogan, 
aA Thv]% Luviges, wail Th πνα,õiνLĩi⁵v gig Twvigeevh' 
Nor was there any, to ſay certain medicine, that, 
applied, muſt have helped them. For, if it did 
good to one, it did hurt to another : nor any 
difference of body for ſtrength or weakneſs, that 
was able to reſiſt it; but it carried all away, what 
phyſic ſoever was adminiſtered. Thus Thucydides : 

And upon this paſſage of that hiſtorian, the Biſhop 
of Rochelter ingeniouſly paraphraſes: 


Phyſicians now could nought prevail; 
They the firſt ſpoils to the proud victor fall: 

Nor would the plague their knowledge truſt, * 
But fear'd their ſkill, and therefore flew them 


So tyrants, when they would confirm their yoke, 

Firſt make the chicfeſt men to feel the ſtroke ; 

The chiefeſt and the wiſeſt heads, leſt they 
Should ſooneſt diſobey. 


Should firſt rebel, and others learn from them the 


way. 
No aid of her bs. or juices pow'r; 
None of Apollo's arts could cure, 

But help'd the plague the ſpeedier to devour, 
Phyſic itſelf was a diſeaſe ; 

Phylic the fatal tortures did increaſe : 
Preſcriptions did the pains renew : 


e ſimul congeſtis.“ And this, by Ma- 
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cares and endeavours of men: and the Divine 


their own death they evinced the vainneſs of their 


- Þ arte eſſer ſicta, e non vera «flat per Conſcierza 


ven, preſi indebitamente.”” | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


And #ſculapius to the ſick did come, 
As afterwards to Rome, 
In form of ſerpent : and he brought new poiſons 
with him too, , 
Wb; Plague of Athens, Stanza 15. 
The natural remedies that are uſed in ex- 
tinguiſhing and driving away a peſtilential diſ- 
gaſe, are of two ſorts: for ſome are called com- 
mon, others particular, The common remedies 
are fires, odours, firing of guns, a ſtrict regimen 
of life, and, what is more than all the reſt, an 
avoiding of the contagion, together with an ex- 
termination and utter deſtruction of all things 
that may retain and preſerve the infection, as 
clothes, bedding, and the like : as likewiſe to ab- 
ſent from all company whatever for a certain 
time. And, whatever Lucretius advances to the 
contrary, Hippocrates is ſaid to have bethought 
himſelf of a common remedy for this plague | viz. 
by burning piles of ſcented wood at the corners of 
the ſtreets. The particular remedies are thoſe 
that are adapted to the conſtitution and habit of 
body of each perſon infected: anc! theſe in the 
caſe of the Athe nian pla zue, as both the hiſtorian 
and our poet inform us, were all uſcd in vain 
Ard, indeed, in vain hitherto have proved all the 


Providence has eluded the attempts of thoſe brag- 
ging Charlatans, who boaſt of their panaceas, 
amulets, and infallible remedies againſt the plague, 
and often compels them dearly tv rue their enor- 
mous temerity : Not that I would be underſtood 
to mean, that the care of the ſick ouzht to be 
committed to fortune only : for there is an ho- 
nour juſtly due to medicaments that ſupport the 
vital faculty, and contain it within its due bounds ; 
as there is likewiſe to topics, when experience has 
once eſtabliſhed and confirmed the uſefulneſs of 
them. But what I ſay is, that the Supreme Wiſ- 
dom has hitherco denied to mortals, to find ou: 
any univerſal and certain alexicacon for the 
plague. And therefore Mattheo Villino, ſpeak 

ing of the plague that raged in the year 1348, 
ſays, Chat the phyſicians, in any part of the world, 
could not, either by natural philoſophy, or by 
phyſic, or by the art of aſtrology, find cut any 
remedy, or certain cure for it: That ſome ot 
them indeed, out of covt touſneſs, went to viſit the 
lick, and gave them their remedies; but that by 


art, leaving their lives as a refticution for the 
money they had unjuitly taken. E i Menici,” fays 
he, in catuna parte del Mundo per philoſophia 
narurale, © per Fiſica, © per arte d' Attrologia, 
nen h-bbouo Argomento ne vera cura. Alquanti 
per guadagnare andarono viſitando, e dandòo loro 
argomenti, i quali, per lor morte, monſtrarono 


lacia- ono A reſtirurre i danari, che di c:© have- 


Ver 1192. From what Luctretiu, after Thucy- 
dides, lays in this and he three to low ing verſ-s, 
we may gather this «blervation; that in each 
plague there is not one only manner of cer; ur» 


tion, but hat it differs very much, according to | 
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the various diſpoſitions of the bodies and hu- 
mours; even though it derives its origin from one 
and the ſame cauſe. 

Ver. 1196 In theſe ſix verſes the poet teaches, - 
That the greateſt calamity of all wa-; that as ſoon 
as they perceived themſelves ſeized with the dii- 
eaſe, they fell into a deſpair of recovery, and ne- 
glected to take care of themſelves; a neglect that 
ſometimes is more fatal than the force of the diſ- 
eaſe Thus too the hiſtorian: Aeviraſeo» & waves 
7» v alina, dri Tis ale dn xaprur, mee; og m6 
av wivs TghToutyu Th nun WOAAY WEXAOY 
olive e abr, xa bx aviaxer Thucyd, That 
is to lay But the greateſt miſery of all was the 
dej:Rivn of mind, in ſuch as found themſelves 
beginning to fall ſick : for they preſently fell into 
deſpair. and gave themſelves over without makin 
any reſiſtance. Now this conſternation and de- 
jection of mind was prejudicial to them on 2 
double account : For, beſides that it very much 
impaired their ſtrength, it brought with it this 
additional miſchief, that, deſpairing of recovery, 
they thought it to no purpoſe to take care of 
themſelves. And thus the diſeaſe raged uncon.. 
trouled, and ſoon was fatal to ſuch as neglected 
the means of their own fafety, and gave them- 
ſelves over for loſt. And here we might take oc 
caſion to inquire narrowly into a queſtion, which 
ſome have ſtarted, v1z. Whether an abſent perſon 
can catch the plague by the ſtrength of imagina- 
tion? The affirmative has many ſticklers for it, 
as may be ſeen in Fab. Paulinus, lib. 1 and the 
negative is no leſs ſtrenuouſly aſſerted by others: 
Imagination may indeed operate on our own bo- 
dies, by reaſon of the mutual conſent and ſympa- 
thy that each part has to the other. But what 
firength can it have to work on the bodies of 
others? Whoever yer heard of a pick-pocket, who, 
by the intenſeneſs of his fancy only, could get the 
money cut of another's purſe? Or, of a hunger- 
farved wretch, who, by the ſtrength of his imagie 
nation, could get into his own clutches the bread 
he ſaw lying at a diſtance en a baker's ſtall? Be- 
ſides in this cafe of the Athenian plague, both the 
hiſtorian and our poet expreſsly ſay, That the diſ- 
eaſe preceded the dread and apprehenſion of it. 

Ver. 1198. This verſe our tranſlator has added 
to his author. ; 

Ver. 1202. Here the poet, in theſe thirteen 
verſes teaches farther, that ſome, though they 
came not to viſit their friends and relations, or 
had neglected to tend them, caught nevertheleſs 
the contagion, and died like infected ſheep or 
cattle: and, becauſe they had neglected to take 
care of their friends, they too, in their turn, were 
n-gleRted by them. Thus too Thucydides, Fugs 
4 trig DrgaTeas hvaTip TA EVO Wamio Th og Jon 
ion x41 Toy Whey i THÞ ee i yag wh 
Sten Nee hRALHALIS rege G αοννε i. 
al dla, WAG i GaTogi TH Hegumivansies, 
"They died, fays be, like theep, being intected by 
mutual viſitation : And if men, for fear, forbore 
to viſit them, then they died forlorn: fo that 
many families became empty, for want of ſuch ag 


ſhould have taken care of them. Thus Thug ths 
K 1 
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and all over Europe; treating foreigners with 
greater ſeverity indeed, than its native Indians, 
among whom it was firſt known. And were 
not theſe common cauſes, the firſt of which in- 
feted the whole city of Rome, the other almoſt 
the whole world? Then, not to dwell too long 
on ſo evident a matter, let us call to mind this 
maxim of Lucretius : 


Tangere enim, et tangi, niſi corpus nulla poteſt 
res. Lib. iv. ver. 305. 


Nothing, but body, can be touch'd, or touch. 


Whatever things, therefore, meet, are bodies; 
not a naked quality. But, according to Ariſtotle, 
lib, 1. de Generat. et Corrupt. things then touch 
one another, when the extremeſt parts of them 
are together, be it done at what diſtance you 
will, Contagion thus is not an empty ſound, but 
expreſſes the manner, by which an infection, by 
the means of corpuſcles, that exhale from an in- 
feted body, communicates itſelf to one that is 
ſound : and, though it not unfrequently tonches, 
yet it ſometimes imparts its virulence through an. 
other medium. 

There are ſome, nevertheleſs, who will not be 
reconciled to contagion; and pretend to compel 
us to a neceſſity of owning, whether we will or 
not, and againſt truth and obſcrvation, that a 
plague ſometimes is bred, without any previous 
contagion, otherwiſe it would be perpetual. To 
make this aſſertion good, they bring, for inſtance, 
a country, where a new plague is broken out, and 
aſk us, whether it be juſt then bred in that coun- 
try, or brought thither from elſewhere? If we 
grant the firſt, then indeed adieu to all contagion : 
if the laſt, they bid us name the originary place 
where it was bred ; which would oblige us to the 
ſame conceſſion as the former. Therefore, (ay 
they, contagion will propagate, but uot begin, a 
plague, Though this be nor argued amiſs, yet it 
s not ſo concluſive, as to hinder us from believ- 
ing, that the whole earth is at no time free from 
a plague ; and that there are certain places, where 
the ſeeds of plagues are preſerved, in order to 
break out at a certain time. thiopia has an ill 
name on this account; nor are Grand-Cairo and 
Conſtantinople much better ſpoken of ; nay, al- 
moſt all that vaſt extent of land, which the Turks 
inhabir, in ſome part or other of it, ever has had, 
and ever will have, more or leſs, the plague a- 
mong them; and this too through their volunta- 
ry negle& ; for they think it impious to ſtruggle 
againſt fate, But the reaſon, why it does not al- 
ways rage with the ſame fierceneſs among them, 
is, the various diſpoſition of their bodies, and the 
different ſtate of the air. N 

It is likewiſe obſervable, that every contagious 
diſeaſe rages with greateſt violence at its firſt 
breaking out ; but in length of time grows mild, 
and abates of its firſt fury. Whoever doubts of 
this, let him compare the miſchiefs, that hereto- 
fore were cauſed by the venereal diſcaſe, with the 
harms, that, now-a-days,attend it; let him weigh, 
belides, the devaſtation, that in the laſt age, the 
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ſmall-pox brought upon the Indies, where, at its 
firſt coming, it ſwept away, in a few days, a hun- 
dred myriads of Mcxicans. The ſeeds, therefore, 
of peſtilential diſeaſes decay, and wear away by 
degrees; till, having found proper humours 

work on, and ſpirits that make but weak reſiſt. 
ance, they break out afreſh, and with greater vio» 
lence in other bodies. To this opinion ſubſcribes 
the learned Felix Platerus, who, in his Treatifc of 
the Cauſes of Fevers, after having made many ob- 
ſcrvations, that well deſerve to be known and re- 
membered, argues to the following purpole : It 
ſeems more reaſonable, ſays he, to believe, that, 
iu like manner as other venoms, which, from the 
beginning of the world, are innate and natural to 
certain bodies, inhere and reſide in them, ſo too 
this peſtilent venom may lurk, not only in the bo- 
dies of ſuch as are viſited with the plague, but of 
others likewiſe, who are not yet taken with a fe. 
ver; or even in clothes, or any thing of like na- 
ture; and that it may be imparted and transfer. 
red from body to body; not only by mutual con- 
tact, but by the intermediate air intervening, and 
tal:ing thoſe invenomed feeds from ont body, and 
wefting them into another. Beſides, a peſtilent 
venom, if it be attracted by intpiration, chicfly af- 
fects the heart, and kindles a fever in a moment; 
or, if it be caught by any other means, and poſ- 
ſeſſes any other part of the body, it either makes 
the ſame progreſs to the heart by iuſpiration, or 
through ſome blind paſfages; or elſe it ſtays for 
ſome time in the part it firſt ſeized on; and even 
in that caſe, though it be propagated no farther, 
and though no peſtilent fever yet appear, the bo- 
dy nevertheleſs is rendered infected by that ves 
nom ; which, ſooner or later, may affe& likewiſe 
the bodies of others. And this is the reaſon, that 
ſuch as fly from infected places into others, that 
are free ſrum the plague, and ſtay there ſome 
time, are often, even after many days, taken ſirſt 
with the plague ; or, if they are not taken them- 
ſelves, they may nevertheleſs infect others. In 
like manner tov, experience teaches, that a lewd 
woman, who lies with a man, tainted wich the 
venereal diſeaſe, though ſhe be nat yet ſo infected 
by him, as to be ſick of that diſeaſe herſeif, may 
nevertheleſs infe& others, who afterwards lie with 
her, with the lame diſcaſe. This too is atteſted 
by Fernelius; and, therefore, we dare confidently 
aſſirm, that the ſeeds of plagues, like other ve- 
noms, are always reſiding in certain bodies, in 
ſome country of the world or other; and that 
they are propagated from thence into other pla- 
ces, in the manner above ſpoken. Even a we 
know for certain, that the venom of the venereal 
diſeaſe, which is well nigh as contagious and 
noxious, at leaſt to. mankind, came firft of all, 
creeping fram body to body, from the Indies even 
to us; and now ſubſiſts no where but in bodies, 
and wanders by contagion out of {ome into others. 
Which venereal diſcaſe, manifeſting itſelf in this 
manner, relides nevertheleſs, in other places, in 
other bodies; and, by tome one or other of them, 
is. carried back again into the ſame country. Thus 
too the plague, though it has often ceaſed to rage 
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for a long time together, in certain places, is ne- 
vertheleſs inherent in certain bodies, in ſome part 
of the carth or other; and, as is ſaid above, is, in 
its duc time, derived from thence, and breaks out 
in thoſe bodies, in which it lay dormant, Inſo- 
much, that no nec-flity obliges us to hold, for this 
reaſon, viz becauſe we hear nothing of it. nor 
where it cages, as if it were ttally extinguiſhed, 
and that the whole world were free from it ; that 
therefore when it returns again, it is engendered 
anew in the air, and falls down from thence up- 
on us; though, notwirh1anding all this, it cannot 
in the leaſt be doubted, but that the air is imbued 
with a malignant quality, with which it may, and 
dots ſometimes, affect the bodies of animals: in 
like manner as we grant, that they are affected 
by a peſtilent contagion, proceeding from inſected 
bodies, and infti.uatti.g itſelf into other bodies, in 
the method abovementioned ; but that the origin 
of this centagi-n is due to the au, can in no wilt 
be granted, tor the reaſons before given. Fhus 
far Platerns, with whom the generality of phyli - 
cians agree For the objections, which D den 
nertus, in lib i. de Cauf. Peſtil. cap. 21. has 
brought againſt him, are held to be trifling, and 
of no validity 

Ver. 1204. This and the two following verſes 
are a par-piivaſe of yur tranflator on his author, 

Ver. 1207 Hence we ſee, that the ſaying of 
the comic p-:et has ſtill prevailed : 


Proxin'us ſum ©gomet mihi, 


That charity begins at home, as our ill-natured 
proverb expreſſes it. and, conſequently, that men 
are more careful of their own health than that of 
others. Fo abandon friends in ſiekneſs, is a picce 
of cruelty deteſtable even in heathens ; how much 
anore then is it to be abhorred in Chriſtians: Yet 
Guido Cauliacus tells us, that in the plague that 
raged in the year 1348, the living, that they 
might not endanger their lives by the contagion, 
avoided to come near the ir fected; inſomuch, 
that whole families died without attendance, aud 
were buried without prieſts : the father viſited 
not the ſon, nor the ſon the father: Charity was 
extinguiſhed, and hope overthrown, © In tan- 
tum que,” ſays he, © gentes moriebantur ſine fa- 
mulis, et ſepeliabantur fine ſacerdotibus: Pater 
non viſitabat filium, nec filius patrem : caritas 
erat mortua, et ſpes proſtrata“ Mattheo Villa- 


no acknowledges this to be true: and though he 


endeavours to lay the blame on the Barbarians, 
after whoſe example the Chriſtians no leſs inhu- 
manly abandoned their ſriends; yet he omits not 
td brand them with infamy, as men guilty of a 
barbarity truly deteſtable, and till then unheard 
ef among the profeſſors of Chriſtianity, 

Ver. 1215. In theſe ten verſes, the poet tells us, 
that ſuch of them, as came to tend the infe ted, 
were expoſed to a double deſtruction. For, ei- 
ther they caught the contagion of theMſick, and 
underwent the like fate with them, or elſe, worn 
out with the fatigue of tending them, they at 
leng' h fell ſick of the tame vifeaſs. Bur ſhame a» 
well as piety excited them to ſerve ther friends 
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in ſo great diſtreſs; and thus the moſt virtuous 
among them expoſed their lives to this danger, 
and chicfly aſhſted their dying friends. In like 
manner Thucydides: Ea. g,’! Jus pd v. xi, 
audit of hgsTH; Tl ,t ν¹, ig yep Sg. 
der o4av ab ri leibrres æigù Ths Sus, i aal hg 
(ges Tas vchol ) gaofuorers Twy 4royryvopivuy 7. 
XeuTQvTig Ka Of CIKEW iir, d TH WOAAT af 
vai That is to ſay, if they forbore not to viſit 
them, then they died themſeives. For, out of ſhame, 
they would not ſpare their own perſons, but went 
into their friends; eſpecially after it was come to 
this paſs, that their own domeſtics, wearied with 
the lamentations of them that died, and overcome 
with the greatneſs of the calamity, were no long. 
er moved with it. 

Ver. 1217 Upon this calamity, the Biſhop of 
Rocheſter thus paraphraſes: 


Here others, poiſon'd by the ſcent, 
Which from corrupted bodies went, 
Quickly return the death they did receive, 
and death to others give: 
[ſt.eulelves, now dead, the air pollute the more, 
For which they others curs'd before : 
I'heir bodies kill all that come near; 
And, __ after death, they all are murd'rers 


Plague of Athens, Stan. 19; 


Ver. 1221. This and the following verſe run 
thus in the original: 


Inque alüs alium populum ſepelire ſuorum 
Certantes, lacrymis laſſi, luctuque redibant: 
lade bonam partem in lectum mærore dabantur. 


i. e. After they had ftriven and contended te 
bury the bodies of whole lamilies of their friends 
among thoſe of the friends of others, they re- 
turned w-aried with griet and weeping ; and 
hence moſt of them tuck to their beds ſor ſor- 
row. 

Ver. 1225. The poet having laid before our 
eyes the lamentable and ragical condition of the 
city of Athens, he now brings upon the ſtage the 
herdſmen, ſhepherds, and peaſints, who, being 
viſited with this cruel infection, in want of all 
neceſſaries, deſtitute of friends, and defpairing of 
reliet, ſhut themſelves up, ſome of them in their 
narrow huts, where they died by heaps, deſtroyed 
no leſs by famine then the plague; whale otters, 
for fear ot the enemy, wh were laying waſte the 
whole country, and deftroying all with tire aud 
iword, with the diſcaſe upon them, fled into the 
city; and others, whoſe ſtrength would not pet- 
nut them to reach ttuther, lay languiſhing in the 
highways, naked. full of ulcers, &c. What more 
dreadful, what more diſmal, can imagination ſi- 
gure to itſelf? 

Ver. 1228. This obſervation is the trauilator's, 
not his author's, 

Ver. 1229. Che Biſhop of Rocheſter deſcribes 
this circumſtance very pathetically w the foilow- 
ing verſes ; 75 
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Here lies a mother and her child; 
The infant ſuck'd as yet, and ſmil'd, 
But ſtrait by its own food was kill'd : 
There parents hugg'd their children laſt ; 
Here parting lovers laſt embrac'd ; 

But yet not parting neither : 

They both expir'd, and went away together. 
The friend does hear his friends laſt cries; 
Parts his grief for him, and then dies; 

Lives not enough to cloſe his eyes. 
The father, at his death, 

Speaks his ſon heir, with an infectious breath: 
ln the ſame hour the ſon does take 
His father's will, and his own make : 

The ſervant needs not here be ſlain, 
To ſerve his maſter in the other world again; 
They languiſhing together lie ; 
Their ſouls away together fly : 
The huſband gaſps; his wiſe lies by : 
It muſt be her turn next to die: 
The huſband and the wife 

Too truly now are one, and live one life: 

That couple who the gods did entertain, 
Had made their prayers here in vaia : 
No fates in death could them divide; 

They muſt, without their privilege, together both 

have dy d. 
Plague of Athens, Stan. 19. & 20. 


* * % 


Ver. 1231. Thus Thucydides : Exit 6 2172; 
EAA woes T5 vardgxov winwy nai h Fuvyxouth is 
Tay &ryoly is T6 dg, xa Tx, Haney Thy zA N, 
id Y 3 rανε⁰ GAA by x&rvGais mW ng 
4% rug da wpelret, 6 $95ges iyinmilo 82ivi xoapew, a- 
34 A umu in @2.a43.06 ixeiſs, This is to fay: 
Beſides the preſent affliction, the reception of the 
country people, and of their ſubſtance into the 
city, oppreſſed both the citizens, and much more 
the people themſelves, that thus came in : For, 
having no houſes, and dwelling at that time of 
the year (for it was in the ſummer), in ſtifling 
booths, the mortality was now without all form, 
and dying men lay tumbling, one upon another, 
in the ſtreets. And Tit. Livius deſcribes the like 
event in almoſt the ſame colours. Grave tem- 
pus,” ſays he, “et forte annus peſtilens erat urbi, 
agriſque, nec hominibus magis, quim pecori : et 
auxere vim morbi terrores populations, pecoribus 
agreſtibuſque in urbem receptis : Ea colluvio mix- 


| torum omnis generis animantum, et odore inſo- 


lito urbanos, et agreſtem confertum in arcta rea, 
ſtu, ac vigiliis angehat, miniſteriaque invicem, 
ac contagio ipſa vulgabat mor bos Lib. iii. 

Ver. 1232. It is highly probable, that the great 
concourle of country people that flocked into the 
city, for fear of the Lacedemonians, who had then 
invaded Attica, and were putting all to fire and 


| ſword, was the chief cauſe of this plague; and 


that what Lucretius related before of the city of 
Athens, was ſpoken by a certain way of antici- 
pation, which is not unſrequent with poets; as if 
he had conſidered wich himſelf, that he ſhould 


| Dot have explained the matter equal to its digni- 


ty, if, ſetting leſs by the metropolis than the 
whole province, he had begun his narration of 


flis Cilcale by the country. The teſlimgony of 


Thu:ydides, from whom our author has taken 
this deſcription, is alone ſufficient to juſtify this 
opinion, which, nevertheleſs, may be confirmed 
by other undeniable proofs. For, in the firſt 
place, the Athenians would otherwiſe have been 
very injurious to their Prince Pericles, whom, as 
Plutarch tells us in his life, they accuſed of hay» 
ing been the cauſe of the plague, by admitting 
into the city, and in the heat of ſummer, the 
great multitude of peaſants, and other country 
people; where they, who had been accuſtomed 
to labour, and living in the open air, led lazy and 
idle lives, and were crowded and ſhut up together 
in narrow and ſtifling habitations: Of all which 
he had been the occaſion, who, during the war, 
had received thoſe who had fled from the enemy 
within the walls of the city, where he took care 
to find them no manner of employment, but ſuſ- 
fered them, Ike brute beaſts, encloſed in narrow 
grounds, mutually to inſect one another; and al- 
lowed them no change of air, or ſcarce the liber- 
ty cf breathing. Thus Plutarch. Now let it be 
even granted that the Athenians were in the 
wrong as to the cauſe of this plague ; yet they 
had no pretence of reaſon to lay the blame on Pe- 
ricles, if Athens was afflicted with that peſtilence 
before the peaſants and other inhabitants of the 
country fled thither : but they were not miſtaken 
in believing that the plague had invaded the city 
by the means of this new increaſe of dwellers : 


for ſultry heat, and an impure corrupted air may 


favour and promote a plague, but are altogether 
incapable of firſt kindling and introducing a peſti- 
lence. Diodorus Siculus, though he adheres too 
obſtinately indeed to the then commonly received 
opinion of the ambient air, yet favours our aſſer- 
tion concerning the contagion, by means of the 
country people 'that flocked into Athens: for, 
ſpeaking of this plague, he ſays, that the great 
multitude of all manner of people, who, out of 
fear, were fled from the country into the city, 
where, by reaſon of the narrowneſs of the place, 
they were promiſcuouſly, and without any order, 
crowded together, not without good cauſe, fell. 
into diſeaſes; for, breathing nothing but noiſome 

ſtenches, that were occaſioned by filth and naſti- 

neſs, and the air beſides being grown ſultry, and 
almoſt ſuffocated by the heat of the ſcaſon, the- 

received within their bowels the contagious ve- 
tom. Thus we ſee what is the chief cauſe of 
plagues, and from whence this of Athens took its 
origin, Even Lucretius himſelf, whatever he faid 

to the contrary, of the air, in the beginning of 
this narration, yet in this place he ſeems to own, 

that the plague proceeded chiefly from the con- 

tagion which the country people brought into the 

city. His words are as follows : 


Nec minimum partim ex agris ægroris in urbem 
Confluxit, languens quem contulit agricolarum 
Copia, conveniens ex omni morbida parte. 


There is, thereſore, no reaſon to diſpute, for the 


future, the moſt ancient prerogative and <fficacy 
of contagion, in all plagues; but chiefly ugt is 
this moſt memorable plague of Athens 
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Ver. 1234. Thus too the Biſhop of Rocheſter : 


There was no number now of death : 
The ſiſters ſcarce ſtood ſtill themſelves to breathe: 
The ſiſters now, quite wearied in cutting ſingle 
thread, 
Regan at once to part whole looms : 
One ſtroke did give whole houſes dooms. 
Plague of Athens, Stan. 21. 


Ver. 1235. In like manner Thucydides: ka! 
By rag 630i; inaniviey(, xz} 76} rag xptves wndous 
 $uibvires, oh d eg iniduuias That is to lay : And 
they lay half-dead in the ways, and about every 
conduit, through defire of water. The greateſt 
relief uf an inflamed heart, is, withont doubt, to 
breathe in a cool and pure air : but the heart is 
always inflamed in a burning fever, with which 
the Athenians were then afflicted: land hence 
proceeded that implacable thirſt which made 
them make what haſte they could to the fonn- 
tains ; but ſome of them, through weakneſs, faint- 
ed and fell down by the way, while others, who 
had more ſtrength, lay near the fountains, ſuffo- 
catcd with the great plenty of water they had 
poured down into their burning entrails. Now 
the ſountain Callichoes, that without the walls, 
broke out in ſeven ſtreams, and was conveyed 
into Athens by as many pipes, ſupplied with 
water the upper part of the city: in the lower 
part of which, towards the Piræeus, there were 
mo fountains, but only wells, as has been laid al- 
ready. 

Ver. 1237. Lucretius omits nothing that may 
create horror, and provoke commiſeration in the 
minds of the readers. To this end, he now ex- 
poles to their eyes the ſtreets of Athens, thick 


{trowed with dead and dying bodies, half naked, 
and half-covered with filthy weeds, and wallow- 


ing, nay, almoſt buried in their own corruption. 

Ver. 1242. Here the poet teaches, that neceſ- 
ſity had reduced the Athen ians to ſuch hard ex- 
tremities, that the ædiles, whoſe office it was to 
take care of the temples, had permitted thoſe that 
fled into the city to take up their abodes in thoſe 
holy places, where they built tents for themſelves 
and families, and perhaps too for the cattle they 
brought with them. This profanation of ſacred 
things, and contempt of all religion, proceeded 
from the higheſt deſperation, if we may give cre- 
dit to Thucydides, who relates it as follows: Ta 
lig, fy Ons wontvin'e, vingav Tim fv, aur h- 
1001 r, Oreo 12% 0pive 160 Th exe, d drdownu ox 
Zr ov]; dr arora is d,,“ Fieamovio R leowy x 
Sela dhe i. e. The temples alſo where they 
dwelt in tents were all full of the dead that died 
within them; for, oppreſſed with the violence of 
the calamity, and not knowing whar to do, men 
grew careleſs of holy and profane things alike. 

Ver. 1243. For this thought our tranſlator is 
not ſo much obliged to his author as to the Biſhop 
of Rocheſter, who, on this particular, paraphraſes 
as follows: 


The gods are call'd upon in vain : 
The gods gave no releaſe unto their pain: 
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The gods to fear ev*n for themſelves began : 

For now the ſick into the temples came, 

And with them brought more than a holy flame: 
There, at the altars, made their pray'r: 
They ſacriſic'd, and dy'd too, there: 

A ſacrifice not ſeen before ; 
That Heaven, us'd but ts the gore 
Of lambs or bulls, ſhould now 

Loaded with prieſts ſee its own altars too. 

x Plague of Athens, Stan. 29. 


Ver. 1244. Thucydides, after having acquaint. 
ed us that the great licentiouſneſs which wa 
practiſed in the city proceeded, and began ar fir 
from this diſeaſe, adds immediately, that what 
any man knew to be delightful, and conducive to 
pleaſure, that was made both profitable and ho. 
nourable : Neither the fear of the gods, ſays he, 
nor laws of men awed any man : not the former, 
becauſe they concluded it was alike to worſhip, 
or not to worſhip, ſeeing that they all alike pe- 
riſhed : not the latter, becauſe no man expecded 
that his life would laſt till he received puniſtiment 
of his crimes by judgment : But they thought 
there was now hanging over their heads ſon: 
far greater judgment decreed againſt them ; and, 
before it fell upon them, they thought to enjoy 
ſome little part of their lives. 0 3: e, = ., 
xa, muvt;;o0v v6 is avrd xl, Thr? xal nay 
xa; xgnouees aaſisv, O bt pig, ; d viſt, 
eig EXCL yty, To prev xg,]as i dug ci A jor, 
iz Tu WuvTX5 igd Iv ire GHALYMEVS;" 0 di d- 
InudTov hers ia N pie my d movie df ws 
THY Tijewbiny Gv|iouves' moAy dt melw Thy non xa 
Proviynv ohav iu fv ve i,): du 
dv, Th Gig 71 &70A&m Thus Thucydides : Upon 
which paſſage of that hifforian the Biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter finely paraphraſes, and eoncludes his 
poem: 


But what, great gods! was worſt of all, 


Hell ſorth its magazines of luſts did call; 


Nor would it be content 
With the thick troops of fouls were thither ſent; 
Into the upper world it went: 
Such guilt, ſuch wickedneſs, 
Such irreligion did increaſe, 
That the few goud, who did ſurvive, 
Were angry with the plague for ſuff ring them 
to live, 
More for the living, than the dead, did grieve: 
Some robb'd the very dead, | 
Though ſure to be inſected e'er they fled; 
Though in the very act ſure to be puniſhed : 
Some, nor the ſhrines, ner temples, ſpar'd, 
Nor gods, nor heav'ns they fear'd, 
Though ſuch examples of their pow'r appear'd: 
Virtue was now eſteem'd an empty name,; 
And honeſty the ſooliſh voice of fame : 
For, having paſs'd thoſe tort'ring flames before, 
They thought the puniſhment already o'er ; 
Thought heav'n could have no worſe in ſore: 
Here having felt one hell, they thought there wat 
no more. N 
Plague of Athens, Stanza 3% 
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Ver. 1246. In theſe twelve laſt verſes the poet 
relates, That the Athenians were not content 
with polluting their holy places with dead bodies, 
but trauſgreſſed likewiſe all their laws concerning 
funerals, which they had till then obſerved, and 
buried their dead, as they could, wherever they 
found room. Thus too Thucydides: Nine. i 
Tels coniegaxlnouv, ors ixgavls ngorigey Wigh TRs 
rapãg {amor N @s txagos MU Now by the 
unanimous conſent of all authors, the Athenians 
were of all people the moſt ceremonious in the 
funerals of their dead, whom they honoured even 
to the higheſt ſuperſtition. If any one neglected 
to pay the rites of funeral to theſe who were {lain 
in war, he was puniſhed with death: And the 

p and expence of funerals grew at length to 
ſuch exceſs among them, that Solon was forced to 
put a ſtop to it by laws; but when this plague. 
was raging at Athens, no funeral rites were ob- 
ſerved: For, as the hiſtorian, from whom our poet 
has taken this paſſage, relates, many, for want 
of things neceſſary, after ſo many deaths before, 
were forced to become impudent in the funerals 
of their friends ; For, when one had made a fu- 
neral pile, another, getting before him, would 
throw on his dead, and ſet it on fire; and when 
one was burning, ethers would come, and, having 
caſt upon it the dead they brought, go their way 
again, Kai 2007-9) bs dv Hixas icęã r, 
erde Tay iind, d T6 curves non gelt, 
ofiow, in} uεα, yas GaAorgins, dci, Thy ven- 
exjas, d priv iniviv]ſes Tov Lnviay vixew, vAnTIO 6 
* xauirs GAY Evwtiy E742 5v(t5 d pigeuv, & 
Thucyd. But this calamity of the Athenians 
will more viſibly appear, by giving at large the 
laws and ceremonies, that they thought them- 
ſelves religiouſly bound to obſerve in the ſepulture 
of their dead ; and which are recorded by Nardius 
in the following, no leſs learned than accurate, 
animadverſion on this paſſage of our author, 


ANIMADVERSION 


er JOANNES NARDIUS, CONCERNING TUE FU» 
NERALS OF THE ATHENIANS. 


Cicero, in his oration for Flaccus, acquaints us, 


the Athenians, and from them were diftributed 


over the whole earth: Hence Lucretius ſays of 
them: 


Tt recreaverunt vitam, legeſque rogirunt, 
Lib. vi. ver. 3. 


\ 
But nothing ſeems to have been more anciertly 


over the Lacedemonians, only be 


practiſed among them, or more religiouſly obſerv- 
ed, than the paying the juſt dues of funeral to | 
their dead; eſpecially to thoſe, who had been 
ſain in fighting for their country: Of this we 
have a famous example, recorded by Xeuophon, 


70. 

tells us, that the Athenians condemned, and put 

to death, ten of their captains, who returned to 

Athens after a great victory they hadgained at ſez 

ſe they had not 

paid the left duties to the dead bodies of thoſe 

that had been killed in the engagement, even 

though they had this to plead in their deſence, 

that the tempeſtuous weather had rendered it im- 

poſſible : © Decem imperatores ſuos, et quidem & 

pulcherrima victoria venientes, capital: judicio 

exceptos necarunt, quod militum corpora, licet, 
ſzvitia maris interpellante, ſepulturæ mandare 

non potuiſſent, ſed in fluctus, neceſſitate adacti, 
projeciſſent.“ Valer. Max. lib. ix. cap. 8. De. 

terred by this ſeverity, Chabrias, who command. 

ed the Athenian fleet, was more wary : For he, 
having defeated and put to flight the fleet of the 
Lacedemonians at the iſland Naxos, inſtead of 
purſuing the routed enemy, minded only to ga- 
ther up the dead bodies of the flain ; and, fearmg 
the ſuperſtition of the people, choſe rather, ſays 
Diodorus Siculus, lib. xv. to let the enemies of 
the republic eſcape, than that their dead friends 
mould be deprived of the rites of funeral; other. 

wiſe he might eaſily have deſtroyed the whole na- 
val force of the Lacddemonians. Nicias, the 
great general of the Athenians, commanded hig 
whole army to halt, only to bury two of his folk. 
diers. Iſocrates in Panegyr. relates, That Adraſ- 
tus, king of Argos, having been unſucceſsful in a 
war againſt the Thebans, and not being able to 
carry off the dead bodies of the flain, beſought the 
Athenians, and their king Theſeus, to commiſe- 
rate the public calamity of the Argives, and to 
aſſiſt them to compel the Thebans, to allow the 
ceremonies of ſepultore, to thoſe who had been 
killed in the battle : This the Athenians deemed 
a juſt cauſe of war, and the ſucceſs ſeemed to juſ- 
tify their opinion ; for, taking up arms againſt 
the Thebans on no other pretence but this, they 
defeated them, and would hearken to peace on no 
terms whatever, till the Thebans, by way of pre- 
liminary, had paid the due rites of ſepulture to 
the flain Argives. Nor may we forget the piety 
of Cimon, who, that he might bury his father, 
who was dead in priſon, ſubmitted to be a pri- 
ſoner himſelf, and redeemed the body at the price 
of his own liberty. 

But they extended this piety not only to thoſe 
who had ſacrificed their blood in defence of the 
public ſafety, but likewiſe to their kindred, and 
men of the meanelt condition; whoſe relations 
the Demarchus, or chief of the people, could 
oblige to bury the dead body, by laying a heavy 


fine on thoſe that neglected to do fo within a cer- 


tain time: that magiſtrate had likewiſe the power 
to limit and fix the expence of a funeral, as alſo 
to contract himſelf for it with the public under- 
takers, Euſtathius, in Com. II. ad calcem, cele- 
brates Piſiſtratus, for having always two or three 
{ervants attending him, whoſe buſineſs it was to 
carry money for him to beſtow on the funerals 
of the poor, The charity of Simon to the dead 
poor, who left not enough to bury them, and 


ad, i. EA, and by Valerius Maximus, who | whom he interred at his own cxpence, is likewiſe 
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extolled by Æmilius Probus; and Plutarch, in his 
life, records of him, that, having with great care 
and trouble, got together the bones of Theſeus, 
he brought them to Athens. Nor may we for- 
get a ſignal office of piety, mentioned by De- 
moſthenes, adverſ. Macartat, and enjoined by an 
Attic law, which commanded every paſſenger, 
who happened to ſee upon the road a dead body, 
though of a perſon unknown to him, to throw at 
eaſt three handfuls of earth on the face of the 
defunct ſor his ſepulture, ſince at that time he 
could not have the means of burying him other- 
wiſe. . This is atteſted likewiſe by Alan. Var. 
Hiſt, lib. 5. and by Phocylidas, Moſchus, Sopho- 
cles, and Acron. And this cuſtom was ſo gene- 
rally received, and deemed ſo indiſpenſibly neceſ- 
ſary, that it was expected even of thoſe who were 
going on buſineſs that required the greateſt haſte, 
as Quintilian ſays, lib. x. Decad. 5. and Horace, 
Carm. lib, 1. Od. 28. alludes to it in theſe expreſs 
words of Archytas the philoſopher, to the ſea- 
men: | _ 
At tu, nauta, vagz ne parce malignus arenæ, 
Oſſibus & capiti inhumato 
Part iculam dare. 
Quanquam feſtinas, non eſt mora longa, licebit 
Injecto ter pulvere curras. 


Which Creech thus interprets, 


But ſeamen, pray be juſt; put near the land; 

- Beſtow a grave, and hide my limbs in ſand. 
Though haſty now, driv'n by a proſp'rous gale, 
"Tis quickly done, thrice throw the ſand; and fail, 


Nor, as the Scholiaſt on the Antig. of Sophocles 
informs us, were they permitted to throw clods of 
earth, but what they called is, mould, or crum- 
bled earth: and this office they called AI Ae 
, or xiveiv ꝗ . They feared, perhaps, that if 
they had thrown ſolid clods of earth, they would 
have lain heavy on the dead body. Let this ſuf. 
fice for the piety of the Athenians towards the 
dead: I will now, that I may not ſeem tedious 
to the reader, nor create in him a ſuſpicion of 
truth in a matter ſo very obſcure, ſelect only the 
moſt remarkable ceremonies, which they obſerved 
in funerals, as I find them recorded in the moſt 
authentic authors. e 

Firſt, then, to begin my intended diſcourſe with 
what was practiſed in the laſt agonies of the dy. 
ing perſon; I find in Diodurus Siculus and Va- 
Jerius Maximus, that when the ſick perſon per 
ceived his end draw nigh, he took a ring off his 
finger, and gave it to the ſtauder by, who was 
deareſt to him; hiſtorians report this to have 
been done by Alexander. Then pronouncing 
theſe laſt words, © Vive ac vale,” (vide Servium, 
in Zneid. 5.) he breathed out his lou}, embraciag 
and kiſſing his beſt beloved For they believed 
the mouth to be the paſſage through which the 
ſoul went out of the body, and therefore endea- 
voured to catch it as it fled, by holding their 
mouth open cloſe to that of the perion expiring. 
Thus Antigone in Euripides, in Phœniſſ. ſays, 
O my deareſt, and my beſt beloved, I will put 


* 
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thy mouth to mine. After whoſe example, per. 


haps, Anna in Virgil, An. iv, ver, 684. 


Et extremus ſi quis ſuper halitus errat, 
Ore legam, —— ; 


And Livia in the Epicedium of Albinovanus : 


Soſpite te, ſaltem moriar, Nero: tu mea condas 
Lumina, & excipias hanc animam ore pio. 


Hence, at Rome, as we learn from Seneca, in 
Epiſt. 30. and from the Tragedian of that name 
in Herc. Fur, it was proverbially ſaid of the old, 
who were worn out with age, that their ſoul was 
in their mouth: thus the Romans derived this 
credulity from the Greeks; and Ariſtotle, in his 
Treatiſe de Inſp. et Reſp. ſays, That inſpiration 
is the protaſis, and expiration the cataſtrophe of 
life. 

But the wiſhes of the abovementioned Lisia, 
ſuggeſt to us another office that was applied to 
dying perſons, and which the Greeks, in their 
language, called z«0ai24iv , idνilð, the Lating, 
« condere,” or * tegere oculos;“ to cloſe their 
eyes. This was the duty of the neareſt relation, 
or of the deareſt friend, who immediately cloſed 
the eyelids of his departed relation or friend : for, 
as Pliny teaches, lib. xi. cap. 37. they held it a 
crime againſt the gods to ſee the eyes of a dead 
perſon. And that the cuſtom, of which we are 
ſpeaking was religiouſly obſerved, as a pious of. 
fice, that ought not to be neglected, we have the 
teſtimony of many of the ancients; particularly of 
Euripides in Hecuba, and in Phceniſſa, of Homer 
Odyſſ. x. and lliad. 1. and of Plato in Soer. 
While theſe things were doing, all who were pre- 
ſent called with a loud voice, and by his own 
name, the perſon, who was dead, and immediately 
with wailings and tears ran to embrace the corple: 
this we learn from Servius on the 4th Aneid, 
and from Propertius, lib. iv. eleg. 6. For, as Al. 
cinous, de doQ. Plat. cap 12. ſays he, who with 
dry eyes, can behold the death of his relations and 
ſriends, has a mind inſenſible and void of all af- 
fection. Hired women attended to take care of 
the body, and theſe ſhut the mouth of the dead 
perſon, while the body was yet warm : yet Crito 
performed the laſt offices to the condemned So- 
crates, that women, by their unavailing laments, 
might not ſhake. the conſtancy of his undaunted 
ſoul. Then they laid out the other members, and 
waſhed the corpſe with warm water : becauſe, ſays 
Cicero, lib. x. de Leg. they believed the vital ſpi- 
rit to be ſhut out, and often to deceive them tor 
which reaſon, they were wont to waſh the bodies 
of their dead with warm water; in the text place 
they anointed the body with oil, if the perſon 
were free, and not of a ſervile condition: for 
unction was forbid to ſlaves by the laws of 56- 
lon: who likewiſe preſcribed bounds to tears and 
mourning ; but to public indeed, rather than to 
private. Even he himſelf, as Stobæus, Serm. 
276. witneſſes, wept for the loſs of his ſon; and 
when it was told him, That weeping would avail 
him nothing, I know it well, ſaid he, and for 
that very reaſon I weep. And indeed, 
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is matrem, niſi mentis inops, in funere nati 
Flere vetat ? 


{ays Ovid, de Remed. Amor. Eſpecially when, as 
the cuſtom was, they placed the child, after it was 
waſhed and anointed, on the knees of the ſorrow- 
ful mother, who, taking it into her lap, and che- 
riſhiag the cold limbs in her trembling boſom, 
clothed it at length in its funeral attire; as we 
learn from Lucian, de luctu, and from Herodotus 
Muſ. 3. The Romans called the mother of a 
dead child, © funera mater,” and that too very 

perly, ſince the whole funeral, the loſs and the 
grief were chiefly hers: this is atteſted by Pliny, 
lib, xi. cap. 45. and by Servius in Eclog. 6. ; con- 
firmed likewiſe by the mother of Euryalus, who, 
in Virg. En. 9. hearing of the death of her ſon, 


' cries out in the bitterneſs of anguiſh : 


ec te tua funera mater | 
Produxi, preſſive oculos, aut vulnera lavi, 


But by the laws of the twelve tables, it was for- 
bid among the Romans, to take into their le ps, 
the body of any who were killed with lighting; 
or to allow to ſuch the accuſtomed rites of tuneral : 
becauſe, according to the doctrine of the Greeks 
they were eſteemed holy, and worthy of divine 
honour ; of which we have ſpoken above, p. 629 
Vide etiam Artemid. lib. ii. cap. 8. 

The funeral veſtment, or ſhroud, was made of 
fine white linen, and they called it 2aUzy 54an 
In weaving one of theſe, the chaſte Penelope em- 
ployed many years, to get rid of her importunate 
wooers, to whom ſhe pretended ſhe was making 
that winding-ſneet for her huſband Ulyſſes 
Thus Homer, Odyſſ. B. Nor in the camp of the 
Grztks did any take offence at Hippodamia and 
Diomedea, the laſt of whom Patroclus, when alive, 
loved even to madneſs; and who, buth of them, 
adorned his funeral with the richeſt of veſtments. 
as Dictys Cretenſis has it in lib. 4. Nor can we 
doubt, but that, in proceſs of time, when corrup- 
tion of manners had crept in among the Atheni-. 
ans, even they too made uſe of coſtly dreſſes for 


| their dead, We read in ZElian, Var. Hiſt. cap. 


16. and in Diogenes Lacrtius in vit. Socr. that 


| Apollodorus offered Socrates after this philoſopher 


had ſwallowed the poiſonous draught, and was in 
his laſt agony cf life, a white veſtment and robe: 
and Plutarch. in vita Lyſandri, tells us, that Phi 
locles, the P-aror of Athens, after having waſhed 
his body, put on nis richeſt robes, and, thus at- 
tired, underwent with an undaunted mind the 
death to which his conqueror Lyſander had 
doomed him. Certain it is that they adorned 
their dead with crowns and garland-, made f the 
leaves of olive, and ſometimes of par{l-y, as Suidas 
reports, that Dares delivered in his bock de C-r- 
taminibus; and Lucian de LuQu adde, that they 
ſuck in among the leaves the flowers that the 
ſeaſ n afforded. This yarland was put or by the 
deareſt relation; and Piutarch relates of Pericles, 
hat, though he ſtrove ts retain his gravity. and 
ured not to diſcover his inward anguith, yet | 


| 
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he cou!d not refrain from tears, when he crowned 
with this funeral garland the head of his dead ſon 
Patolus. Laſtly, they put into the mouth of the 
deceaſed two pieces of money of the value of one 
penny cach, to pay his paſſage over the river 
Styx; thus the expoſitor on the frogs of At iſto- 
phanes, who ſays beſides, that the freight-money 
was in their mother tongue called Azrzxn; but 
the Attics called it Kegxedoy, and the Latins 
Naulum. | | | 

Lneſe ceremonies being thus performed to the 
body, it then was, by the permiſſion of a law of 
Solon's, placed any where within the doors of the 
houſe : and this they called the collocation of the © 
body, but the ſame law commanded that it 
ſhould be carried out to burial the next morning 
after the collocation, and that too before day- 
light. This law was expired, or at leaſt was 
grown out of uſe, in the time of Demetrius Pha- 


lercus; and though it was then renewed, it hin- 


dered them not from k;eping the body in the 
hose, as the Romans likewiſe did, for the ſpace 
ot leven entire days; during which time frank« 
incenſe, ſtorax and other perfumes were continu- 
ally burning on a little altar that was placed by 
the feet of the corpſe. And this cuſtom of keep- 
ing the body thus long was obferved for this rea- 
lon, to wit, becauſe the preſence of the deceaſed 
alleviated the ſorrow of the mourners, and accuſ- 
toned their miud by degrees to part for good and 
all with what they fo dearly loved. For this rea- 
ſon the Greeks, when they were befere Troy, 
buried not the body of Achilles, till after they 
had kept it ſeventeen whole days. 

B-ſides, thoſe who performed the meaneſt of 
fices to dead bodies, as the waſhing and rubbing 
them with oils and ointments, and whom the 
Greeks called Kazyigra, and Nixgodd era, ud 
the Latins, Pollinctores, were, as P. ViR. lib. 2. 
var, lect. cap. 9. and Lil'us Gyraldus obſerve, 
held in ſuch abomination, that they were not per- 
mitted to have houſes within the walls of the 
city; and Seneca, lib. 6. de Benefic. ſays, that 
Demades condemaed at Athens a perſon who ſold 
neceſſarics for funerals; becauſe it was evident 
that he intended, and wiſhed to gain by his 
buſineſs, which nevertheleſs he could not do with- 
out the death of many. 

Tnere were ſeveral tokens, that gave notice of 
a houſe. in which there was a dead body : before 
the door they placed boughs of cypreſs, and a 
large gor-bellied earthen pot, filled with holy 
water, and which was commonly called A634 
vage but by Ariſtophanes, #7g«x»' and that water 
was always brought from another houſe : the 
hair likewiſe of the deceaſed was hung over the 
Hreſhold of the door: and the reaſon of all this 
was, that none might be polluted; by going into 
the houf. w.awares. | 

On theſe occations the Greek matrons laid aſide 
their uſual apparel, and mourned generally in 
black, though lometimes in white ; neglecting ta 
ſer themſelves oi with ornaments, and deſpiſing 
their accultumed trim: their mourning garment 
was, by the decree of Solon, called Term They 
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tur by the corpſe with dejected looks, and weep- | This they called g Age downs, © dieĩ raptum," 


ing around the bier, on which fat the keeper of 
the corpſe, * capularis cuſtos,” ſome very old man 
or woman, that kept always next the deceaſed; 
the companions too of the deceaſed perſon ſtuod 
around his body, overwhelmed with grief, toge- 


ther with weeping virgins, who often beat their 


breaſts with their hands; and thoſe of the weaker 
ſex frequently tore off their hair for grieſ: for it 
was forbid to cut it quite off, except at the pile or 
tomb. It was an ancient cuſtom too in mourning 
to take the hair off their eye-brows, and to do 
all things that might teſtify an irkſomeneſs of 
life, and betray an anguiſh of mind. They ſcarce 
eat at all; what nouriſhment they took, was of 
the coarſeſt fare: nor is it improbable, that the 
cups they drank out of were black, as was the 
cuſtom at Rome, where they were made of earth 
that came ſrom Polentia. See Martial, lib. xiv, 
Epig, 157. and Euripides in Troad. 


When the ſeventh day approached, the body 


was, by the friends of the deceaſed, laid on a high 
bier, and placed with the feet ext the door; 
which laſt cuſtom the Scholiaſt on the ſixth 1liad 
obſerves, was not without myſtery : for, ſays he, 
the dead were laid in that manner, to ſigniſy, that 
they were never more to return to the houſe 
again, But Pliny, lib. vii. cap. 8. gives a better 
reaſon, and ſays, that as by the decrees of nature 
man comes into the world with his head ſorcmoſt, 
ſo he is carried to the grave with his feet in that 
manner. This ceremony was called ITgi9454, i. e. 
44 collocatio, and was obſerved for this reaſon, 
that by thus expoſing the body, it might be ſeen 
whether any violence had been offered to it: aud 
though it was indulged by the Attic laws, that the 
body might be placed in any part of the houſe, 
yet ti:is collocation, as they called it, was generally 
made in the © veſtibulum,“ porch, or entry, and 
always with the feet towards the door; a cuſtom 
frequent enough in our days, I may not omit- 
their fooliſh cuſtom cf driving away the flies; 
and into which they were led, perhaps, by the 
example of the officious Thetis. Sce Hom. lliad. 
$. Socrates in Plato, in Minoe, takes notice of 
their obſerving an ancient Attic law concerning 
the © inferiz,”* or ſacrifices to the inſernal gods; 
by which law it was enjoined, not to carry the 
body out of the houſe, till the victims were ſlain; 
no doubt for the expiation of the deceaſed. And 
fince we are ſpeaking of laws, Iwill mention the 
ordinance of Hippias the tyrant, who commanded, 
fays Ariſtotle in Econom. that for cach dead per- 
ſon ſhould be paid to the chief prieſts of the 
temple of Minerva, which was in the tower of 
Athens, two fſextaries of barley, as many of 
wheat, and one penny in money. Thele things 
completed the domeſtic mourning, and the firſt 
of the funeral to which immediately ſuc- 
ceeded the ſecond in the Tollowing manner : 
According to the laws of Solon, as Demoſthe- 
nes affirms, but as Tully, of Demetrius Phalereus, 
in the hours of morning, that preceded daylight, 
_ eſpecially if the perſon died an untimely or ſud- 
den death, the body was carried out cf the houſe : 


* 


* 
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as if the deceaſed had not expired, but had been 
ſnatched” or raviſhed away; or becauſe the 
thought it not fit that the ſun ſhould behold ſo 
great a misfortune, and therefore they ſaid, that 
they, “diem rapuiſſe,“ had raviſhed, had pre- 
vented the day. The proceſſion began by a long 
row of torches, whoſe ſplendor diſpelled the dark. 
neſs of the night; and if the deceaſed had been 
killed, or had died a violent death, a ſpear way 
borne before the body ; hoarſe-ſounding trumpets 
attended, eſpecially at the funeral of a military 
man, or one who had deſerved well on account 
of his ſignal ſervices to the republic; and at the 
obſequies of ſuch, the people were ſummoned to 
aſſiſt. Ihen came the TuwBe7zu, players on the 
funeral pipes, which the Greeks by a word bor. 
rowed from the Phcnicians, called T, and 


which, after the Libyan mood, uttered a doleſul 
ſound, that excited the hired women te bewail 


the dead. "Theſe women the Greeks called 2 
giga] Smd, the diſſemblers, and the principals in 
the mourning, though they ſhared not in the 
grief, Theſe the Latins called Præſicæ. The 
chief of them was called 'Ina:wirgia, from a fort 
of ſong, which they termed Lies, or "Iu, 
the Latins, Leſſus, Lauſus and Mortualia, a func. 
ral dirge. With theſe mercenaries joined the vir- 
gins and matrons, that were related to the de- 
ceaſed, with their hair diſnevelled, and beſprinkled 
with duſt and aſhes, their face and boſom bare, 
beating their breaſts, tearing their face, and each 
of them bowling rather than yelling and watling, 
But let us hear Bellonius, an eye and ear-witneſ; 
of the funeral ceremonies obſerved at this day in 
Greece. 

The cuſtom, ſays he, of bewailing the dead, 
which took its riſe from the ancient Heather; 
howling at funerals, remains among the Chril. 
tians, even to this day. Now the Heathens of 
old were wont to lament and mourn their dead 
for many days; and Greece {till retains this uſage, 
which it derived from its anceſtors. . For in all 
places, by a certain promiſcuous cuſtom, when 
any of the family dies, whether it be the huſband, 
or any other relation, for whom, according to 
the uſage of the conntry, they are obliged to 
mourn, the women run up and down the flireets 
barcheaded, with their hair diſhevelled, their bo- 
ſom naked, and piercing the air with their loud 
ſhricks and yesls : tearing likewiſe the hair off 
their heads, rending their cheeks, and ftrikirg 
their bare breaſts, ſometimes with one hand, 
ſometimes with the other: with their right hand 
they tear the left fide of their body, and with 
their left the right; in the ſame manner too they 
tear off their hair, from the left ſide of their 
head with their right hand, from the right with 
their left; and thus by turns, ſometimes ſcarify- 
ing their cheeks, ſometimes beating their brealts, 
and ſometimes tearing off their hair, they per- 
form this ceremony of mourning: but this cuſ- 
tom of bewailing the dead, is permitted only to 
the women, of what rank ſoever they be; for the 
men ate not ſuffered to bear a part in this fort of 
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mourning. T know all this to be true, not by 
hearſay, or the writings of others, but have often 
ſeen it practiſed of late in many places of Greece; 
the firſt time | was an eye- witneſs of it was in the 
month of March, 1547, and at Corcyra anciently, 
but now called Corfu. I had for many days to- 

ether, before it was light, heard a great noiſe, 
which at firſt I took to be the howliug of dogs, 
ſhut up in their kennels: but at length I got out 
of my bed to diſcover the truth of it, and to my 
great aſtoniſhment, found it to be a company of 
{creaming and howling women. Now, that they 
may perform this yelling the better, they agree 
among themſelves on 2 time and place, when and 
where they may twice a-day mourn and wail the 
death of the deccaſed. Moreover, ſhe among theſe 
women, who has the beſt voice, and ſings the loud- 
eſt, begins the dirge alone, and in a diſſonant 
voice from the others, recounts to his relations and 
friends the praiſes of the deceaſed : and if none 
of the female relations themſelves be capable of 
performing this office, they hire another woman 
to do it. For in the towns of Greece there are 
many women, whoſe ſole livelihood it is to wail 
the dead: in which they are ſo artful, that they 
excite even the unwilling to bear a part in their 
cries and yellings. And ſhe of all the women, 


who excels the reſt in reciting the praiſes of the. 


deceaſed, is hired the deareſt. And the. ther 
women, who aſſiſt in the ceremony, hearkening 
attentively to what ſhe ſings, and mixing with 
hers, their ſighs and groans, chant out the funeral 
dirge, in the ſame doleſul tune. She too, who with 
her nails ſcratches and tears ker cheeks the moſt, is 
wont to receive the greateſt reward, The virgins, 
above the reſt, gain moſt honour by this dilacera 
tion of the face. Thus P. Bellonius, lib. ii de 
medicato funere, cap. 14. | 

Some footſteps of theſe dirges are ſtil] remain- 
ing in Grecia Major, the cuſtom of lamenting the 
dead in rhyme being not totally aboliſhed. A. 
Santorelles, in his learned Poſtpraxis, ſe de cu- 
rando Defuncto, records a dirge, ſtill freq ently 
uſed by the country people in. Calabria : and Li- 
lius Gyraldus witneſſes, that that feminine cuſtom 
of yelling and ſcreaming, and of tearing their 
cheeks and hair, continued among the Sabines in 
his days, and almoſt throughout all Italy. But 
no where can we find a more pathetic and mov- 
ing dirge than this in our Lucretius : 


At jam non domus accipiet te læta, neque uxor 
Optima: nec dulces occurent ofcuia nati 
Præripere, et tacita pectus dulcedine tangent ; 
Non poteris factis tibi fortibus eſſe, ruiſque 
Præſi lio. Miſer, 6 miſer, omnia ademit 

Una dies infeſta tibi tot præmia vitæ. 


Which Dryden thus interprets: 


Alas! thou'rt ſnatched from all thy houſehold joys, 

From thy chaſte wife, and thy dear prattling boys; 

Whole little arms about thy lege were calt ; 

And climbing for a kiſs, prevent their mother's 
haſte; 13 


Txraxs, II. 


of 


| 
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Inſpiring ſecret pleaſure through thy breaſt : 

All theſe ſhall be no more; thy friends, oppreſt, 
Thy care and courage now no more ſhall free: 
Ah wretch! they cry: ah | miſerable thee ! 

One woeful day ſweeps children, friends, and 
And all the brittle bleſſings of thy life. [wife 


Solon, as Cicero, lib ii. de Leg. atid Plutarch 


in his life, informs us, forbid, indeed, by law, this 


dilaceration af the cheeks, and beating of the 


breaſts, which laſt they called 549197 viz the peo- 


ple nevertheleſs could not be prevaiicd on to diſ- 
continue that cuſtom . nor, as the abovecited Bel- 
lonius relates, were the Venctians of late days 
more ſucceſsful, in the late injunctions they gave 
to the countries of Greece, that are ſubje& to 
their obedience. The reaton, why the ancients 
adhered thus obſtinately to this cuſtom, was, be- 
cauſe they credulouſly believed, that the manes, 
vr ghoſts of the dead, were appeaſed and ſatisfied 
with blood and milk: therefore, ſays 8ervins, the 
women, wh» aſſiſt at funerals, beat their »reaſts, 
that they may force out the milk, and all ſcarify 
their fleſh, to make themſelves bleed. But becauſe 
a vaſt concourſe of women, of ail conditions, 
were wont to flock to the funcral houſe, it was 
forbid by a law, for any woman to come to a fu- 
neral, except ſuch as were relations ot the dead, 
and ſixty years of age: thus the great reſort of 
nien and women was taken away to leſſen the la- 
mentation. For the men foo flocked in crowds 
to ſuncral-; and therefore Pittacus, as Cicero, 2. 
de Legih. teaches, forbid all manner cf perſons to 
attend burials, except the kindred of the deceaſed: 
which ſanction Ariſtotle, in Eth. ix. cap. IT. tells 
us, was continued, and in uſe, in his days. But 
it is not certain, whether beſides the relations, 
who, clad in black, and with veils over their 
heads, marched in order before the women, the 
friends likewiſe, and all who had at any time be- 
longed to. tte family of the deceafed, as alſo the 
maſters of de'crice, the players and dancers, the 
ſlave- manumitted by will. and thoſe whom the 
deceaſed had made free before his death, the bear- 
ers of the beds, gifts, garlands, trophies, and 
waxcn images, together with the lictors. and ſer- 
vants of the ſenate, which was the cuſtom at 
Rome, made part of the funeral proceſſion : but 
this is certain, that the magiſtracy of Athens 
ſometimes honoured with their preſence the ſu- 
nerals of the conſidetable citizens; on account of 
whole death they ſometimes too very unſeaſon- 
ably prorogued the courts of juſtice. And Solon, 
in I'z<tzes, hearing that the whole city attended 
the funeral of a young man, dectived by the cun- 
ning of his friend Thales, immediately concluded 
it to be his own fon, whom they were atter ding 
to the grave. The friends and relations carried, 
on their Moulders the bier; of which there were 
two forts in uſe among the people of ſubſtance: 
the one was called Aixos, the other KAivn. The 
diſtinction was only it the ſize of them and con- 
ſequently in the nuniber of the bearers : the Aix 
was the largeſt, and carried by an uncertain num- 
ber of bearers, according to its ſize ; the An als 
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ways by fix, or eight; whence it was likewiſe 
called iZaP4ge;, or dhe. And a parcel of 
young men, choſen by the people, carricd the 
bier of Timoleon, ſays Plutarch in his life, 

The funeral pomp proceeded through the chief 
Nreets of the city, till it came to the forum, or 
market place, where the bier was ſet down, and 
an oration pronounced in praiſe of the deceaſed : 
this cuſtom, as we learn from Anaximenes the 
orator in Plutarch, in Vita Solonis, was firſt inſti- 
tuted by Solon ; and, being in proceſs of time 
diſcontinued, was again revived, eſpecially about 
the time, when the Greeks, at the paſſes of Ther- 
mopylz, overthrew the Barbarians, who had in- 
vaded their country. When the panegyric was 


ended, the proceſſion moved again in the ſame” 


order, and went to the place of fepulture : which 
ſepulture was not neverthelefs performed always 
in the ſame place, nor after the ſame manner : 
for hoth place and manner differed, according to 
ſeveral laws, and the various ſuperſtitions that 
reigned in ſeveral ages. At firſt they carried 


back the dead to their houſe, and intombed them 


there; calling them the“ lares,” and tutelar gods 
of the houſe : but in proceſs of time this cuſtom 
was forbid by the laws, which declared it a crime 
to bury any man within the walls of the city; of 
which we will ſpeak particularly hereaſter. 

It is agreed by all, that there were two ſorts 
of ſepulture among the Athenians: And to me, 
ſays Tully, that ſeems to have been the ancicnt 
way of burial, which Cyrus uſes in Xenophon. 
For the body is reſtored to the earth, and being 
laid in it, is covered as with the covering of its 
mother.. This cuſtom of burying in the ground, 
ſays that author, 2. de Leg. was continued at 
Athens, as they ſay, from the days of Cecrops : 
the neareſt relations laid the body in the ground, 
and the carth that was thrown over the dead bo- 
dy, was ſown with corn. The other cuſtom of 
burning the dead, began about the age of Her- 
cules, who, to avoid being perjured, reduced to 
aſhes the body of Archeus, the ſon of Lycymnus, 
and thus reſtored it to his father. This we learn 
from Andron. Hiſt. and Euſtath. on Iliad. 4. 


And this laſt cuſtom was obſerved not only at 


Athens, but by all the Greeks in general: for ſo 
ſays the Scholiaſt of Thucydides, lib. 2. re; 12 
Jv vopecs *Aﬀnvoing xa Tec EAA i. e. It was 
eſtabliſhed by law among the Athenians, and all 
the Greeks. The reafon of the inſtitution of 
this cuſtom was, becauſe they believed the divine 
and immortal part of man to be by that fiery ve- 
hicle carried up to heaven; and that whatever 
was terreſtrial and mortal, remained in the aſhes. 
Beſides, according to the teſtimony of Pliny, lib. 
vii. cap. 54. they conceived, that, by burning the 
dead bodies, they avoided the infection that 
might be cauſed in the air, by the putrefaction of 
buried carcaſes; but above all, the injury and 
ignominy which might be off-red to the bodies 
of the dead, by taking them out of the grave be- 
fore they were conſumed. And for this reaſon 
the tyrant Sylla ordered his corpfe to be burnt, 


leſt he ſhould be ſerved 7 the ſame kind as he 
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before had ſerved his enemy Caius Marios, 
whole body he cauſed to be digged up, and 
thrown into the river Aniene, now Teverone; 
as Cicero, in 2. de Legibus, and Plutarch, in hi; 
life, both witneſs. But we may obſerve, that 
either way of burial was continued down even tg 
the age of Socrates. This we know from the 
dying words of that philoſopher, as they are re. 
corded by Plato in Phædone. Beſides, though 
the Athenians gave anſwer to 8. Sulpicius, as we 
find in his epiſtle to Cicero, that they were 
bound by their religion, not to bury the body of 
Marcellus within the city ; yet authors of better 
credit, particularly Pauſanias in Attic. Xenophoy, 
EAA. lib. 7. Thucydides, lib. 5. Arnobius, 
lib. 6. adverſ. Gentes, and others aſſure us, that 
it was the cuſtom of the Greeks to bury their 
eminent men in the midſt of the city, even in the 
very forum. Plutarch, in the life of Theſes, 
acquaints us, that Cimon having in his galley 
brought his bones to Athens, the Athenians re. 
ceived them with ſolemn rejoicings and ſacrifices, 
as if it had been himſelf who had returned alive 
to their city ; and buricd them within the walls, 
near the place, ſays he, where the Gymnaſium 
now ſtands, It is certain, however, that it waz 
more frequent among them to bury in their Ce. 
ramicus, by which name were called two ſeveral 
burying-places in Athens : one without the walls 
of the city, and where they buried ſuch as were 
ſlain in battle; the other within the city, where 
harlots alſo lived, and proſtituted themſelves 
To which Martial, lib. i. epig. 35. alluding, lays, 


A Chione ſaltem, vel ab Helide diſce pudorem; 
Abſcondunt ſpurcas hæc monumeuta lupas, 


And lib. 3. epig. 93. 
Cum te lucernã balneator extinctà 
Admittat inter buſtuarias mcachas. 


But we may take notice from Pauſanias in Atti- 
cis, that all were not buried in the Ceramicus, 
but that moſt of the illuſtrious men had their ſe- 
pulchres near the high ways and public roads 
that led to the city: adjoining to that which 
came from the port Pirzz#us, were the tombs of 
Menander, of the ſon of Diopithes, and of Euri- 
pides. Beſides, in the public encloſures without 
the city, and in all the roads, were temples dedi- 
cated to their gods and heroes, and the ſepul- 
chres of their great men; among which deſere- 
edly claim to be mentioned thoſe of Thraſybulus 
the ſon of Lycus, as alſo of Pericles, Chabriaz, 
Phormio, Conon, and Timotheus. But the tomb 
of Ariſtides, ſays Plutarch in his life, is remain. 
ing in the Phalerean port; which tomb is ſaid to 
have been erected at the expence of the public, 
he having not left behind him enough to defray 
the charges of his funeral. And all who were 
flain fighting for their country, cither in engage- 
ments at ſca, or battles at land, had monuments 
ſet over their graves; thoſe only excepted, who 
fell at the battle of Marathon; where, ſays He- 
rodotus, lib. 6. there were killed of the Perſians 
| about ſix thouſand three hundred, and of the 
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Athenians 6nly one hundred ninety-rwo: And 
to theſe, in honour of their bravery, were erected 
ſepulchres in the place where they were killed : 
but all the others are ſaid to have been buried in 
the way that leads to rhe academy. Yet in great 
flaughters, the republic of Athens, that they 
might not be thought to fall off from their wont- 
ed piety and gratitude, took care that rhe com- 
mon ſoldiers ſhould be buried at ſeaſt promiſcn- 
ouſly, one with another, in the following manner, 
as it is recorded by Thucydides : Three days be- 
fore the oblequies were to be performed, they 
built a ſhed with boards, into which they brought 
the bones; and every one was allowed to bring 
thither whatever he thought fit cf what his friend 
had left behind bim: When the funeral proceſ. 
ſion was made, the ſeveral coffins that contained 
the bones of cach tribe were carried in a particu- 
lar cart by themſelves; and one bier beſides, with 
coffins quite empty, was carried tor thoſe whoſe 
bodies were: not fcund among the lain, Every 
man that pleaſed, whether a citizen or a firanger, 
attended the funeral, and ſome women, who 
were related to the deceaſed, went weeping, and 
bewailing the dead. The bones were carricd to 
a public ſepulchre im the ſuburbs of Athens, near 


the tomb of Calliſthus. Let this ſuffice for public 


ſepulchres. But private families had vaults, in 
which they were buried, in their own land, and 
on the utmoſt borders of it: And by this argu- 
ment Marc»llinns proves the relation there was 
between Thucydides and Cimon: and it was 
deemed diſhonourable not to be laid in the f-pul- 
chre of their anceſtors. But at Athens the bodies 
of criminals were projected, as they called it, 
thrown in a certain place, where they lay expoſed 
above ground; nor was it permitted, even to the 
ſons of ſuch as had been executed, to bury them: 
The like treatment too was given to their bodies, 
who, fur crimes diſcovered after their death, 
were cotidemned to be dug out of their graves. 
Plutarch, in the Lives of the ten Orators, men- 
tions a decree of the Athenians, by which it was 
torbid to bury, neither in Athens, or within the 
limits of ats juriſdiclion, the bodies of Archepto- 
lemus and Antiphon, who were convicted of con- 


Ipiracy againſt the government. And the like fate,. 


lays the ſame author, in the place above cited, 
would have happened to the orator Hyperides, if 
his kinſman Alphenus had not burnt his body, 
that was given him by Philopites the phyſician, 
and brought his bones to Athens, contrary to the 
decrees, as well of the Atheniaus, as Macedo- 
nians: for he was not only bauiſhed, but forbid 
likewiſe to be buried in his own country. And 
the friends of Themiſtocles did han the like good 
office, fays Rmilius Probus in his life; for they 
buried his bones privately, which was forbid to be 
done at all by the laws, becauſe he was guilty of 
treaſon. And Plutarch, in the life of Phocion, 
takes notice, that his enemies commanded his bo- 
dy ſhould be thrown out cf the borders of the 
Attic territories, and that no Athenian ſhould 
preſume to ſet fire to his ſuneral pile: And for 
this reaſon the people conceived ſuch a hatred 
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againſt him, that no man, who was free, durſt to 
bury Phocion, inſomuch that he was buried by 
ſlaves, Nor may we. omit the ſevere treatment 
of the thirty chief judges, who, on the accuſation 
of Mvro the Phylenſian, were banifhed the city; 
and when any of them died, and were buried, 
their dead bodies were dug up, and thrown out 
of the-tercitories of Attica, as Plutarch reports in 
the life of Solon. And indeed, as Ifocrates de 
Jugo, favs, the people of Athens were fo jcalous 
of their liberty, and held tyrants in fo great abo- 
mination, that when they ſeized their eſtates, 
they not only demoliſhed their houſes, but pur- 
ſued their hate to their dead remains, and tore 
thera out of their graves, Beſides, it was per- 
mitted to no man, not even to an enemy, to go 
to ſepulchres, except when they attended ſune- 
rals, Vet Plutarch, in the life of Theſeus, ac- 
quaints us, that his ſepulchre was a place of re- 
fue, to ſhelter flaves and perſons of mean condi- 
tion, who feared to be oppreſſed by the great, 
be cat ſe Theſeus had been remarkable for protect- 
ing the injured, ſor aſſiſting the needy, and re- 
dreſſing their grievances. But Philip the Mace- 
donian vioated the ſacred privilege of ſepulc':res, 
as if, ſays Livy, he had not been engaged in war 
againſt the living, but dead Athenians, and even 
againſt their combs. The common way of bury- 
ing was by heaping up earth over the dead body: 
the more coſtly was by keeping it in a coſſin, 
eſpecially of marble: but the molt ſumptuous of 
all was in a vaulted cell, in the midſt of which 
the coffin was placed. One of theſe marble cof- 
fins is {till to be ſeen among the rarities of the 
Grand Duke of Tuſcany, with the following in. 
ſcription engraved ou it: 


 ASNTAAETE ENA®DPA TH 
IAIA- TTNALIKI TEMINIA . 
MTPTAAH MNHMNE 
TEAETTAIAE XAPIN 
TIN EZOPON E N MHAE 
NA MHTE ILNAHEAI 
MHTE OEINAI EEXOTEIAN 
EXFIN ITAEN EI MH 11 
ATTOE O AXSIAAETE 
IIAGOIH ANOPOQIL 
NON EI AE TIZ 
EKPAAH THN MTP 
TAAHN ARFEI 
TN $SlEKN 
X. B. O. 


Which is as much as to ſay, Achilles Epaphra 
gave this monument to his dear wife, Geminis - 
Myrtale, for the ſake of her eternal memory. 
No man has the power to ſell it, or to place in it 
a dead body, unleſs the ſaid Achilles in civility - 
give him leave. But if avy one throw out the 

body of Myrtale, he ſhall be tined x. ch. clo. Io. 

Moreover, it was the cuſtom of the Athe- 
nians to bury their dead with their face towards 
the weſt; but the Megarenſians, on the contrary, 
interred theirs with their ſace towards the eaſt. 
This, whatever Diogenes Laertivs by a flip of 
memory lays, is aſſerted I Plutarch, in the life 
4179 
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of Solon; by Euſtathius on Homer, Il. T.; and 
by Alian, lib v. cap. 14. and lib vii. cap. 19. 
Yet Hireas the Megarenſian, in the Solon of Plu- 
tarch, ſays, that the Megarenſians placed their 
dead turned to the weſt likewiſe. The Athe- 
nians alſo had a coffin for each corpſe, contrary 
to the Megarerſians, who were wont to bury 
three or four b-dics in one coffin, This cuſtom 
indeed was ſometimes neglected: for we read, 
that Syrianus, the preceptor of Proclus, had, 
while he „as yet living. deſired of him, that he 
might be buried with him ; and for that purpoſe 
had cauſed a tomb to be made, that would con- 
tain two coffins But after his death, Proclus, 
doubting whether decency would allow two bo- 
dies to be laid in the ſame grave, for ſome time 
deferred his ſepulture upon which the ghoſt of 
Syrianus appeared to him in his ſleep, and chid 
him for his ſcrupul-us delay Vide Enarratorem 
in Illius vita, ex Verſione I. Holſtenii. Herodo- 
tus, lib. 16, ſays, that they ſometimes buried 
their arms with them Of this we have an emi- 
nent inſtance in Plutarch, who, in the life of 
Theſeus, ſays, There was found the coffin of a 
great body, and in it a braſs point of a ſpear, to- 
gether with a ſword, And Cimon was buried 
without the city, cn one fide of the road, called 
Di: c:ele, and, beſide him, the mares tbat thrice 
had won the prize at the Olympic games. 

But the way of burial, dy burning cf the body, 
required much greater ceremony, and more la- 
borious were the preparations in order to it, I 
wilfully omit to deſcribe the coſtly funeral of He. 
pheſtion, the favourite of Alexander, to which 
the greateſt part of the world contributed; inſo- 
much that poſterity gever has pretended, nor ever 
will be able, to imitate it. It will be ſufficient 
in this place to acquaint eur reader, that they 
firſt got together a huge ſtack of ſweet-ſcented 
wood, which, when laid in ordcr, the Athenians 
called win vizgar, the Latins rogue, the ſuneral 
pile: This was always built in a quadrangular 
torm, and equilateral, as we learn from Hero- 
dianus. And Homer, in the eighteenth lliad, 


makes the Myrmidons prepare for Achilles a pile 


of a hundred foot in length on every fide. It is 
not unlikely, that they were built high for the 
great, and low and unadorned for the common 
people. For funeral cxpences became ſo cxorbi- 
tant, that the Athenians found it neceſſary to put 
a ſtop to them, and to torbid, by a law, the uſe of 
Plained wood in the piles for the dead : And af- 


ter their example, as, Cicero, in 2. de Legibus, 


obſerves, the Drcemvirate forbid the burning of 
plained or poliſhed woed in funeral piles: Ro- 
gum aſcia ne polito:” not to mention the rings, 
garlands, number of minſtrels, and other funcral 
. gear, that were likewiſe aboliſhed by that leꝑiſla- 
ture; the very footiteps of which, through the 
injury. perhaps, of ti e. or the never enough to 
be kmented negligence of men, are ſcarce o be 
ſeen at this day in the Fragments of the Twelve 
Fables. | 

When they were come to the Uſtrina, or place 
of burning, the funeral pomp uod ſlill, and the 
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friends of the deceaſgd coming up to the body, 
covered it with their hair, which they either 
plucked or ſhaved off in token of grief; and with 
olive branches alſo, which it was held a crime at 
Athens to convert to profane uſes, This we learn 
from Sophocles in Ajax and Oreſtes, M. Tyrius, 
Orat. 8 and Dion. Hal. I. 11. And here too, as 
Thucydides acquaints us, funeral orations were 
ſometimes pronounced, eſpecially at the burial of 
ſoldiers. Then they were wont to weep over, to 
give the laſt embraces, and to ſpeak to the dead 
body; to the end, that if any ſenſe were remain. 
ing after death, it might at leaſt be ſoothed and 
delighted with theſe tender offices of love. At 
length the relation» laid the dead body on the top 
of the pile, together with the bier and funeral or. 
naments; but whether they uncloſed his eyes, as 
Pliny, lib. x. cap. 37. ſays, it was the cuſtom a- 
mong the Romans, or expected that Mercury 
ſhould do that office, is no where exprefsly deli- 
vered. Then it was covered with the fat of beaſts 
that were ſlain, and which were alſo laid on the 
pile to be burnt; together with enemies, ſlaves, 
horſes, dogs, and birds, that were likewiſe killed; 
as alſo with rich garments, with honey, wine, 
gold, amber, ointments, their own and their ene. 
mies arms, and the laſt and many gifts of their 
iriends; inſomuch, that, according to Plutarch in 
the life of Solon, it was thought requiſite to put a 
ſtop to this vain prodigality, and to forbid by a 
law ; the ſacrificing of more than one ox, or to 
throw on the pile above three ſuits of apparel, 
And hence, no doubt, proceeded the ridiculous ſu. 
perſtition of burning the rich houſehold- ſtuff of the 
deceaſed. And Herodotus. lib. 5. informs us, that 
Melifla, the wife of Periander of Theſprotia, on 
the river Acheron, appeared after her death, and 
complained of being cold, becauſe the garments, 
that were intcrred with her, not being burnt, 
were of no ſervice to her. Her huſband, there- 
fore. (tripped all the Corinthian women, who were 
aſſembled at the temple of Juno, and, carrying 
their clothes to the grave of his wife, burnt them 
there, calling on Meliſſa. Moreover, the ſanc- 
tions of the twelve tables, as mentioned by Cice- 
ro, in 2. de Legibus, give juſt grounds to believe, 
that the ſame legiſlator, prohibited the burning of 
gold, which would be of no advantage to the 
dead, and a great prejudice to the living, fince the 
ſcarcity of it would be a hinderance to commerce. 
Lucian, © de luctu,“ ſays, that in their funerals 
they facrificed ſometimes the horſes and concu- 
bines, fometimes the cup-bearers, of the deceaſed; 
and burnt or buried, together with the body, all 
their clothes and wearing apparel, as if they were 
to uſe and enjoy them in the infernal abodes. One 
of the relations of the dead, with a lighted torch, 
{er fire to the ſuneral pile; but turning his face 
another way, to witneſs his reluctancy to perform 
that ſorrowſul office. The pile was immediately 
in a blaze, the fuel being in great quantity, and 
proper to feed the lame. Meanwhile, they in- 
voked the winds, calling on them to aſſiſt the fire, 
that the body, together with the wood, might be 
the ſooner conſumed. Diodorus Siculus, lib. v. 
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dap. 2. ſays, that the pile of Hercules was burnt 
in a moment by lightening, that flaſhed on all 
ſides upon it. And now was the time, when the 
trumpets, in mournful ſounds, gave notice to the 
aſſiſtants thrice to go round the pile; which they 
did ſometimes divided into two bodies, and meet- 
ing in imitation of a flight, This ceremony, the 


Greeks called zg2Igopn, and the Latins „ decur- | 
ſio, a jouſt or tournament; but the time of this | 
jouſting in funerals was different among the an- 


cients. For Homer, lliad 23. makes it precede - 


the burning of the body, in the funeral of Patro- 
clus, and accompany it in the funeral of Achilles, 
Odyſſ. 15. and ſometimes it followed even the 
tumulation of the bones, as we find in Apollonius, 
Argonaut. lib. 1. They believed the dead to be 
purged of their offences by this ceremony ; which 
nevertheleſs, according to ſome, was at firſt inſti- 
tuted, to divert and ſoothe the grief and wailings 
of the mourners, ſee Statius, Thebaid. lib 6. 
and to detain the other ſpectators of the funeral, 
that they might not grow weary, and go away: 
for the ceremony laſted a conſiderable time, and 
they continued long in the open air, even though 
the pile was built of a great quantity of fuel, and 
that too, apt to burn. Therefore, Achilles, in the 
funeral even of his deareſt friend, committed 
what remained unburnt at night, to the care of 
the © funeratores,” buriers, who watched all 
the night, and laid together the wood of the pile. 
And we may obſerve, that the rea, or ga- 
thering up of the bones and aſhes, was deferred 
ſometimes to the third day, though I am not ig- 
norant that this ceremony was moſt commonly 
performed at the cloſe of the ſame day. After 
the deflagration, they ſprinkled the pile with old, 
deep-coloured wine, that they might the more 
ſafely tread on the cinders: for the neareſt rela- 


tions, with their feet bare, their gowns ungirdled, 


and flowing about, their heels, and having firſt 
waſhed their hands, performed by night the laſt 
office of gathering up the bones. And this cere- 
mony the Greeks called 55eaoyiz, and the Latins 
© oſſilegium.“ And when they found any of them 
that were but half burnt, and covered with cin- 
ders and aſhes, they wet them with wine. milk, 
and tears; then wrapt them vp in linen towel-, 
and having carried them in their boſom till they 
were dry, they put them into an urn, together 
with the aſhes, with perfumes, and little veſſels 
of tears. Iwo of which, made of glaſs, were 
Jately found in an ordinary coffin, among the 
ruins of a wall, in the ancient town of Feſulz, 


now Fieſoli in Thufcany, and are in the poſſeſſion 


of the Grand Duke. Theſe cinerary veſſels or 
urns, the Greeks called &5efnxaj. vs iordoyanr ad 
they were not always of the fame form, nur made 
of the fame matter: for thoſe of heroes were 
made of gold and filver; thoſe of the rich of 
brafs or marble; and the poorer fort were con- 
tent with urns of earth or of wood. When the 
remains were put into the urn, they clofed it up, 
covered it with a piece of purple or fine lives, 
and then laid it in the earch Thus we learn 
Foam Plutazch, av Vu Pmetii, that when abc | 


fleet of Antigonus approached the harbour of Co” 
rinth, the golden urn, in which were depoſited 
the remains of Demetrius, and that was covered 
with purple, and had a regal crown upon it way 
diſcovered on the poop of the admiral galley; 
and a troop of young noblemer., and perſons of 
quality attended in arms on the key, to receive it 
at landing; and X-nophantus, the moſt famed 
m«ufician of that age, began a mournful ſong in 
praiſe of the dead, to which the rowers. with 
ſorroa ful cjaculations made reſponſes, their oars 
all the while in their ſtrokes, keeping time with 
the doleful cadence of the muſic : inſ much that 
the pomp of hi- ſuncral was no leis theatrical 
than diſmal. Nor may we omit” to mention the 
moſt pious oblequies, that were paid to Evaguras 
by his ſon Nicocles, and that were remarkable, 
no leſs for the great number and value of the ſa- 
crifices, than for the muſic, gymnic ex-rciſes, 
horſe-races, gall:y-prizes, and the like: for, as 
Diodorus Siculus, lib. 11. obſerves, ſome were fo 
fortunate, as to have their funerals conclude with 
ſpeRacles and games: which nevertheleſs hap» 
pened not at all: but the Atheniar''s, in gratitude 
to thoſe who were ſlain in the Perfiin war, be- 
ſides the ornaments of their fepuichres, inſtituted 
funeral games and exerciſes, that were performed 
at the place of ſepulture. 

Aiter theſe ſacred rites were ended, then fol- 
lowed the yuxaywyie* which confiſted in calling 
the dead thrice by his own name. bidding him 
eternally farewel, and praying that the carth 
might lie light upon him. And then, being diſmiſſ- 
ed by the © flamen.” or the “ funera mater,” whe 
firſt ſprinkled them thrice with water, to purge 
them of the pollution they had conrrafted by the 
ſight of the funeral, they went away. The word 
of diſmiſſion ufed by. the “ flamen,* among the 
Greeks, was, Agicig lers among the Latins, Il, 
cet. But beſides this luſtration by water, Feſtus 
takes notice of another, that was in uſe among 
the Ronans, who were wont to walk over the 
place of ſcpulture: and this manner of purgation 
they called * fuffitio,” i. e. ſumigation; but be- 
ther or no this cuſtom was practiſed by the Athes 
nians, I have no where obſerved. 

The whole ceremony concluded with the Hei- 
Terrres, as the Greeks called it, but the Latins 
ſiliceruium; which were certain banguets given 
by the paren's or relations of the dead, wearing 
garlands on their heads; ar whoſe bouſes it was 
permitted to ſpeak in praiſe of the dead, if they 
had ary thing true to fay of him; for they held 
it a crime to he on this occaſion, as Cicero ac- 
quaints us in theſe words: © Scquebamur epula, 


qua- inibant parent's coronati; apud quus de 


mortui laude, cum quid vers erat, p:zZcicatum g 


nam mentirt neſas babchatur ad juſta con jecta 


crant De Legib bb. 2. is calce. The Atheni- 


ans indeed, as Plutarch, in tbe hic of Demoſthe- 
des fays, departed from his hudable iuttitotiom 3 


| nfornuch that ar length it grew to a proverb 


among ther, praiſe no man, not cven at à ie 


ra} tupper. 
They were —_ 
; y 3} | | 
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mourning before that time was expired, was held 
a breach ot C-cency. 


and with a garlond on his head, before the cul- 
towary week of mourning was over, laying to 
his charge, and accuſing him of hatred to his own 
chiieren ; yet Demoſthenes only compelled his 
private grief to give way to the public joy. Theſe 
funeral banquets, as Lucian, de Luctu, teaches, 
were deſigned to ſooth and divert the grief of the 
ſorrowful friends and relations; whom the gueſts 
were wont to exhort, nay, even to compel, to 
take ſome ſuſtenance, that might refreſh their 
bodies, that were walled and grown dry with too 
long faſting: for no man, as that author expreſſes 
It, takes it amiſs in good earneſt, that he is com- 
pelled to eat and live. We learn from Pollux, 
that, at Arhens, the funeral banquet was wout to 
be given by the chief mariagers and direQors of 
the funeral, at the houſe. of the nꝛareſt rel-tion : 
but it is uncertain, whether it was an open feaſt, 
and free to all comers, like that which Achilles 
gave at the funeral of Patroclus, and thoſe of the 
Romans, which they called“ viſcerationes,” from 
the great number of beaſts that were ſlain, and 
whoſe fleſh was diſtributed among the people. 
We will not ſpeak of the many and coſtly orna- 
ments of their tombs and ſepulchres : which tome 
However were wont to prepare for themſelves be- 
fore they died: Cicero, ia 2. de Legib. ſays, that 
the expence of ſepulchres grew at length to ſuch 
exceſs at Athens, that it was enjoined there by 
à law, that no more coſt ſhou!d be laid out, nor 
more work employed on a ſepulchre, than what 
ten men could firiſh in three days. Nor were 
they-permitted to adorn their ſepulchres with any 
Fargetting or fret- work; nor to place upon them 
any herme, as they called them; and which, as they 
are deſcribed by Pauſanias in Arcad. were cer- 
tain images, ending in a quadrangular figure, and 
not poliſhed down to the teet. Beſides, they were 
not allowed to harangue in praiſe of the dead, ex- 
cept in public ſepulchres : and even then too no 
other was permitted to {pcak, but he who was ap- 
pointed by the public ſo to do: For. according to 
Diodorus Siculus, lib. 5. it was enacted by a law, 
that the chief rhetoricians only ſhon'd make ſune- 
ral orations, reciting the worthy actions of thoſe 
who were honoured with public ſepulchre. Now 


it was Demetrius who ſet bounds to, and prefcrib-! 


ed the manner of, the new ſepulchres: For he 
commanded, that nothing ſhould be ſet up on the 
place of interment, except a pillar, not above 
three cubits high, or a hollow ſtone, made in the 
ſhape of a little ciſtern ; or a ſquare piece of board, 
the care of which he committed to a certain ma- 
giſtrate appointed for that purpoſe. We learn 
from Plutarch, in Lycurg. and in Iſecra. that on 
the board were engraved the name and the effigies 
of the deceaſed : But we may obſerve, that even 
in ancient times, pillars were placed on graves of 
this nature: This Plutarch has taken notice of 
trom Homer, Iliad. ii. ver. 674. a 


I'hus Plutarch, in the place! 
above cited ſays, that AÆſchines upbraided De- 
moſthenes, for appearing in public, guily grefled, 


foreign wars. 
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days after the funeral; and to Jay aſide their 


"Evi ? ragyvours xnolymles ve bret vl, 

Tou Ts g, v yag yiews ig Gee 
His friends and kindred here ſhall him inter, 
And place a column on his ſepulchre. 


We learn from Pollux, lib. viii, cap. 7 that on the 
tombs of unmarried perſons there ſtood the image 


.of a young virgin, holding in her hand a water- 


pot, an urn, or a baſon: and this image, whether 
it were one that bore water, or any other, l{zus 
called Ex. Nor was the meanneſs of the 
ſtructure ever thought to derogate from the glo- 
rious title of the trophy, which the grateful citi- 
zens had cauſed to be engraved for ſuch as had 
fought bravely for their country : and Cicero, lib. 
2. de Leg. teaches, that the pillar on the ſepulchre 
of the geometrician, Archimedes, was laid upon 
the ground. Paufanias, in Atticis, relates, that 
the tombs, together with the pillars, on which 
were written the names and tribes of the ſlain, 
were ſtill to be ſeen in the plains of Marathon: 
and that, in memory of their bravery, ſepulchres 
were erected for them in the very place where 
they fell: though it was cuſtomary to erect a par- 
ticular monument for every one who was killed 
tighting for his country, either in naval engage- 
ments, or battles at land. The epitaph on thoſe 
who fell at Thermopylz, is recorded by Diodorus 
Siculus, lib. 11. in theſe words: Stranger, tell 
the Lacedemonians, that we lie here, who obeyed 
their commands, and their captains, Plutarch, in 
the life of Ariſtides, acquaints us, that, in the 
battle of Platæa, there tell two and fifty Athe- 
nians, ail of them of the tribe Aiantis, which, as 
Clidemus ſays, fought very bravely : and that, in 
memory of their victory, ſacred rites, that had 
been commanded by the oracle of Apollo, were 
performed, at the public expence, to the Nymphs 
Sphtagitides: but they were buried in the way 
that leads to the academy, and ſquare or flat. ſided 
pillars were placed upon their tombs, with in- 
ſcriptions, declaring the name of each of them, 
and the ward or precin& where he lived : Nor 
may we forget that moſt equitable law made by 
the people: which decreed the honour of public 
ſepviture to ſuch ſervants and ſla ves, as had brave- 
ly and faithfully ſerved their maſters in battle; 
and that their names ſhould be engraved in co- 
lumns, to be ſet up over their place of burial : lt 
cannot indeed be doubted, but theſe were hono- 
rary and empty ſepulchres ; unleſs, before the ela- 
tion of the body. a finger, or, after the burning, 
ſome bone of it were purpoſely taken, and kept to 
be buried in the native country of the deceaſed, 
And hence we ſee the reaſon why the Decemviri, 
who, as they did perhaps in almoſt all things elſe, 
imitated the funeral, rites of the Athenians, diſ- 
penſed with the ceremony of the oſſilegium, or 
gathering up the bones, when any one died in 
And that the Greeks had their 
KiveJapuer, or empty ſepulchres can be doubted by 
{ach only as are ignorant of the piety of the Co- 
rinthians to the Argives, that were ſlain at Troy; 
of which Pauſanias in Corinth, and of the great 
Cenotaphium, menticned by the ſame author is 
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Atticis, that was made at Athens for ſoldiers, 
whoſe bodies were not found: not to mention the 
famous Cenotaphium of Cyrus, recorded by Xe- 
nophon in the ſixth book of his Expedition; nor 
the ſepulchre of Euripides, in the way that led 
from the Pirzeus to Athens; though, as Pauſa- 
nias in the place above. cited, witneſſes, Euripides 
went to Archelaus in Macedonia, and was buried 
there : But this difference may be obſerved, That 
the honorary ſepnichres of ſoldiers, who were 
killed in a naval engagement, were marked with 
the emblem of a rndder, or of an oar, as that of 
Flpenor was in Homer, Odyſſ. 12. but the reſt 
had no mark of diſtinction: though I am not ig- 
norant, that, beſides the inſcriptions, emblems 
were likewiſe put on moſt monuments : as a globe 
and cylinder on that of Archimedes, (Cicero in 
Toſcul.) a dog on that of Diogenes, (Laertius in 
jus vita) a ram on that of Iſocrates, (Plut. Rhat. 
19.) and owls very frequently, as we learn from 
Athenzus, lib. 13. to ſay nothing of the ſepul- 
chral ſtatues, with which the monuments of the 
rich were adorned : 3s we find in Lycophron. in 
Pindar, Od. 10. Nem. in Plato, 12. de R. P. and 
in others. Nay, even. on that of ZEſop, though 
but a ſlave, the Athenians placed a great ſtatue, 
that all might know, ſays Phædrus, that the way 
of honour lies open, and that glory is due, not to 
the race, but to virtue: 


Igentem ſtatuam poſuere Attici, | 
Servumque collocàrunt zterna in baſt, 
Patere honoris ſcirent ut cuncti viam, 
Nec generi tribui, ſed virtuti, gloriam. 


Moreover, the Athenians, when any of their 
relations were murdered, always carried a ſpear 
with the dead body to the place of ſepulture: and 
this ſpear they ſtuck into the tomb, as a token, 
that they denounced vengeance to the murderers: 
This we learn from Suidas: And the Scholiaſt on 


the Clouds of Ariſtophanes teaches, That after 


the dead body was carried forth to bnrial, it was 
the cuſtom ſor the relations and friends of the de- 
cealed to waſh themſelves by way of purgation. 
hen they renewed afreſh their unavailing tears 
and wailings ; while libations and the funeral ſup- 
per were brought to the ſepulchre : about which 
they believed the manes of the deceaſed to he al. 
ways hovering ; and that their ſenſes ſtill remain- 
'ng alive, they wanted nouriſhment, and were 
delighted and ſoothed with their bſſices of tender- 
neſs and love. For theſe reaſons too they inſti- 
tnted their End ra, as the Greeks called them, 
but the Latins “ Novendialia,“ which were cer- 
tain ſacrifices uſed for nine days after the party 
was dead, The manner of them was this : about 
tun-ſet, being apparelled in black, they poured 
!iquors in the coffins or urns: theſe liquors were 
honey, milk, wine, water, blood, ointments and 
tears: mean while they encompaſſed the monument 
with garlands of parſley and myrtle. But as we 
learn from Plutarch, in Quzſt. Grzc. the enc- 
niſma of the Argives was more full of ceremony. 
For the cuſtom among them was, when any of 
them had oſt a friend or relation, immediately 


| 
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aſter the ſuneral, to ſacrifice for thirty days to- 
gether to Apollo, and then to Mercury: for they 
believed, that in like manner as the carth receives 
the bodies of the deceaſed, ſo Mercury does the 
ſouls. To the prieſt of Apollo they gave barley, 
and received from him the fleſh of the victims : 
they extinguiſhed the fire that had burnt the body, 
becauſe they held it to be polluted; and kindled 


| other to dreſs the fleſh, which they called encni/me. 


Meurſius, and others of the learned, obſerve, that 
if it was a man or a woman that was dead, then 
the water was brought by women, whom they 
called 'Eyxurgirpar if a batchelor or a virgin, 
then that office was committed to ſome boy, Who 
was related to the deceaſed, And Libanus, in 


Progymn. takes notice, that Achilles acted not ac- 


cording to the cuſtom of the Greeks, in offering 
human blood to appeaſe the manes of the dead; 
and that he injured his own reputation, and the 
memory of his friend Patroclus by that cruel 
practice, which he had learnt from Barbarians, of 
burning, together with the pile, the bodies of 
men, as well as of other animals : for which he is 
blamed by Homer, as Plutarch, de Homer. ob- 
ſerves. Iphigenia, in the Electra of Euripides, 
provides herſelf with the blood of mountain ſheep 
and heifers; not, like him, of enemies butchered 
on the pile. And, indeed, as Libanius in Progymn. 
takes notice, an enemy, taken priſoner, ought no 
longer to be accounted an adverſary, ſince the 
very victory changes his name, and of an enemy 
makes him be called a ſuppliant. 1 now return 
to the Athenian ceremonies. 

They likewiſe ſtrewed the ground around the 


monument with flowers of all ſorts, but chiefly 


with roſes, amarants, lilies, poppies and violets z 
with which they dreſſed up likewiſe the diſh that 
was deſigned for the funeral banquet. Ovid, in 


' Faſt. lib. 3. enumerates the ſeveral ſorts of viands 


they were wont to eat in theſe ceremonies; and 
ſo too does Lucian, de Luctu; and the ſame au- 
thor in Dialog. Car. deriding the cuſtoms of his 
own age, ſays, That they crowned with garlands 
the ſtones of the monuments, and anointed them, 
with rich ointments, and that ſome were wont to 
raiſe a pile before the monuments, and, digging a 
grave in the earth, threw in their coſtly diſhes, 
and poured in a great quantity of wine. 

The Athenians celebrated theſe parentations 


in the month Anteſterion, ſays Heſychius; 


and the Romans, as we learn from Ovid. Faſt. 
lib. it. obſerved almoſt the ſame time in the ce- 
lebration of theirs : for it was the cuſtom among 
them to appeaſe the manes of their parents and 
other relations on the eleventh of the calends of 
March. This ceremony began very early among 
the Athenians, as Lyſias in Or. teaches; and that 
they were enjoined by a very ancient law yearly 
to deplore their buried friends; and on the fame 
day to praiſe, in a public oration, thoſe that had 
been ſlain in battle, as Cicero, in lib. de Orat. 
teaches. And Plutarch, in the life of Theſeus, 
informs us, that, on the cighth of their menth 
Pyanepſion, which was the day he returned with 
the young men from Cen performed their 
| = 3 un 
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chief ceremony in honour of him; and that they 


worſhipped him likewiſe on the eighth day of 


each of their other months. The like teſtimony 
of gratitude was ſhown to the Greeks, who were 
lain by the Medes, and buried at Platza, ſays 
Thucydides, lib. iii. in Orat. Platzen, of which 
Plutarch, in the life of Ariſtides, gives the follow- 
ing particular account ; The Platzans, ſays he, 
are wont to offer yearly parentations to the 
Greeks that fell in the battle, and were buried 
there, which cuſtom they continue even to this 
day, in the enſuing manner : On. the ſixteenth 
day of the month Maimacterion, which with the 
Beotians is Alalcomenus, they make their pro- 
ceſſion, which, beginning by break of day, is led 
up by a trumpeter, ſounding a point of war ; then 
follow certain chariots, loaden with myrtle and 
garlands; and after them is led a black bull; 
next come the young men, of free birth, carrying 
libations of wine and milk in large two eared 
veſſels, and jars of oil and precious ointments ; 
nor is it permitted to any of ſervile condition, to 
have the leaſt hand in this miniſtration; becanſe 
the men, that were buried there, died in defence 
of their liberty. After all, comes the chief ma- 
giſtrate of Platza, who, though it be unlawful 
for him at other times, either to wear any man- 
ner of arms, or to be clothed in any other coloured 
garment than white, is at that time. veverthelcſs, 
apparelled in a purple robe ; and, taking a water- 
Pot out of the city-chamber, proceeds, bearing a 
ſword in. his hand, through the middle of the 
town to the ſepulchre; then, drawing water out 
of a ſpring, he waſhes, and anoints the pillars of 
the monuments; and, ſacrificing the bull upon a 
pile of wood, and making ſupplications to Jupiter, 
and to Mercury of. the earth, he invites thoſe vali- 
ant men who periſhed in the defence of Greece, to 
the banquet and parentations, after this, filling a 
bowl with wine, and pouring fome of it out by 
way of libation, he drinks the reſt, and ſays, 1 
drink to thoſe perſons, who loſt their lives for the 
liberty of Greece. Theſe ſolemnities, even to 
this day, do the Platzans obſerve. Thus far 
Plutarch. | 
Nor may we in this place omit the great ho- 
nours that the republic of Syracuſe decreed to Ti- 
moleon ; whoſe bier being laid upon the pile, 
Demetrius, the loudeſt mouthed of all the cricrs 
of thoſe days, recited a written decree to this pur- 
Poſe : The people of Syracuſa have decreed, that 
this Timoleon, the fon of Timodemus of Corinth, 
ſhall be buried at tbe public expence ; that two 
hundred minz ſhall be expended on his funeral, 
and moreover, that he ſhall be for ever honoured 
with muſical, equeftcial, and gymnic games and 
Exerciſes : becauſe, having pulled down the ty- 
rants, overcome the barbariazx;s, rebuilt the large 
cities, that were demoliſhed, and rendered them 
again populous, he reſtored to the Sicilians their 
ancient laws and liberties. We learn from the 
Scholiaſt on the Frogs of Ariſtophanes, that the 
particular time when theſe annual ſolemnities 
were performed to the dead, was about noon; 


but that even theu they were ſcarce ſaſe fre che 


CREECH'S LUCRETIUS. 


ſpectre of Empuſa, that by various arts diſturbed 
the ceremonies, The ſtories, that are told of 
Procus Lycius, by his flatterer Cœlius Rhodogi. 
nus, lib. vi. cap. 28. are made up of nothing but 
ſuperſtition and hypocriſy : for he tells us, that 
that bleſſed man, as he calls him, was more know. 
ing in, and more zealous obſerver of, the rites 
and ceremonies, that are paid to the dead, than 
any other man whatever: for he never omitted 
at any time to perform that religious duty; but 
went yearly on certain days to the ſepulchres of 
the Attic heroes and philoſophers; and of all 
others, with whom he had had any friendiſſlip and 
familiarity, and offered the due ſacrifices to them, 
not by the help and miniſtry of others, but by 
himſelf, and with his own hands, Then, after 
he had paid theſe rites to each of them, he went 
to the Academy, where he appeaſed, by ſacri- 
fices, the ſouls of his anceſtors, and of all his-re- 
lations, in one place; and in another, he per. 
formed the like ceremonies to the fouls of all the 
philoſophers; and more than all this, that moſt 
religious perſon ſacrificed in a third place to the 
ſouls of all the dead. And theſe pious offices 
aroſe at length to ſuch a height of ſuperſtition, 
that the Athenians, not ſatisfied with paying theſe 
honours to ſuch as had deſerved well of the re- 
public. recorded their names among the number 
of their gods; and decreed them divine honours, 
as we learn from Ariltophanes in Equitib, and 
Pauſanias in Atticis. Nay, it eſcaped very nar- 
rowly, that Alexander was not worſhipped at 
Athens as a god : for we learn from Plutarch, in 
Orat. Lycurg. that adulation would have pre- 
vailed, and brought that infamous thing to pats, 
had not a prudent perſon prevented it, by ſcofl- 
ing at the populace, and aſking them in a jeering 
manner, What a god, ſaid he, will this be, into 
whoſe temple, whoever goes is polluted, and whe- 
ever comes out needs purgation ? Thus we fcc 
how much the Athenians departed from their an- 
cient rites of funeral, and what corruption ot 
manners crept into the territories and city cf 
Athens, during the time of this raging peſtilence. 

Ver 1249. Boccace, that parent of the Thu 
can eloquence, deſcribes almeſt the like neglect 
and diſorder, that happened even in a Chriſtian 
country, in the burial of thoſe that died of the 


plague at Florence, in the year 1348, and tells us, 
that few bodies were accompanied to their graves - 


by more than ten or twelve of their neighbours; 
and thoſe too were not of the better ſort of citi- 
zens, but only a parcel of mob, that for hire, car- 
ried the body, not to the church where the dead 
perſon, before his death, had defired to be buried; 
but, for the moſt part, to that which was next at 


hand; preceded only by four, or fix prieſts at 


moſt, with few, and ſometimes no lights at all, 
and threw it haſtily into any grave they found 
empty, or that had room to receive it, But let 
us hear how movingly he defcribes this calamity 
in his own words. Et erano radi coloro, i corpi 


de i quali foſlcr* più che da un' dieci, © dodici de 


ſuoi vicini alla chieſa accompagnati, de quali non 


Sl horrevoli, e cari cittadini, ma una maniers di 
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beccamorti ſopravenuta di minuta gente, che chi- 
amar fi facevano Becchini, la quale queſti ſeruigi 

rezzolata faceva, ſottentravano alla bara, e quella 
con ſrettoloſi paſſi, non a quella chieſa, che eſſo 
haveva anzi la morte diſpoſto, ma alla pit vicina, 
le piu volte il portavano, dietro A quattro, © ſei 
clerici con poco lume, e tal fiata ſenz' alcuno, li 
quali con l' aiuto di detti Becchini, ſenza fatigarſi 
in troppo lungo ufficio, © ſolenne, in qualunque 
ſepultura diſoccupata trovavano, più toſto il met - 
tevano. J. Boccacio, in Proem. Decam. 

Ver. 1254. Thus too Ovid, who has moſt hap- 
pily imitated both Thucydides and our author: 


Ante ſacros vidi projecta cadavera poſtes ; 

Ante ipſas, quo mors foret invidioſior, aras : 

Pars auimam laqueo claudunt, mortiſque timorem 

Morte fugant, ultroque vocant venientia fata: 

Corpora miſſa neci nullo de more ſeruntur 

Funeribus : neque enim capiebant ſunera portæ; 

At inhumata premunt terras, aut dantur in altos 

Indotata rogos; et jam reverentia nulla eſt ; 

Deque rogis pugnant, alieniſque ignibus ardent : 

Qui lacryment deſunt, indefletæque vagantur' 

Natorunique, virumque animæ, juvenumque ſe- 

numque: 

Nec locus in tumulis, nec ſufficit arbor in ignes. 

Metam. lib. 8. 


Which a late ingenious perſon has thus rendered : 


Death ſtalk'd around with ſuch reſiſtleſs ſway, 

The temples of the gods his force obey; 

And ſuppliants feel his ſtroke, while yet they 
ray. 

The E Sins mad, and frantic with deſpair, 

Urge their own fate, and ſo prevent the fear: 

Strange madneſs that! when death purſu'd ſo faſt, 

T' anticipate the blow with impious haſte, 

No decent honours to their urns are pay'd ; 

Nor could the graves receive the num'rous dead: 

For, or they lay unbury'd on the ground, 


| Or, unadorn'd, a needy fun'ral found: 


All rev'rence paſs'd, the fainting wretches fight 
For fun'ral piles that are another's right: 
Unmourn'd they fall; for who ſurviv'd to mourn? 
And fires and muthers unlamented burn: 

Parents and ſons ſuſtain an equal fate; [meet : 


And wand'ring ghoſts their kindred ſhadows 


The dead a larger ſpace of ground require; 
Nor are the trees ſufficient for the fire. 


All which calamities may the Almighty avert far 


from us; and not from us only, but from the uni- 
verſal ſociety of all mortals; nor let us unchari- 
tably join in wiſhes with the heathen poet, who 
ſings, S 


Di meliora piis, erroremque hoſtibus illum. 


ANIMA D VERSION, 


BY WAY OF RECAPITULATION, ON THE RTTA 
| BOOK OF LYCRETIUS, 


Ix this book, Lucretius reaſons of many thing* 
excellently well, but has miſcarried in his main 
defign, and does not ſo much as ſtagger the be- 
lief of Divine Providence, which he attacks with 
his utmoſt force : for let it be granted, that the 
cauſes he aſſigus of meteors are perſpicuous and 
true; that he has rightly explained the reaſon of 
thunder, lightning, and earthquakes; in a word, 
that all things procced ſrum natural cauſes, aud 
are continued and carried on by them : yer there 
is no nature without a Lord, nor does ſhe kerſelf 
at leaſt reject or diſown a ruler. For nature is 
only that diſpoſition and order of the particles cf 
ſenſeleſs matter, which is the cauſe cf theſe ef. 
fects we call natural. Now, if that diſpoſition 
was introduced by chance, it does not confute 
and overthrow Providence; and if it was the 
work of reaſon and wiſdom, it confirms it. There» 
fore thele explications may amuſe and delight na» 
tural philoſophers; but they cannot in the leaſt 
avail atheiſts. 

No man has more accurately colleQed, none 
more ingenioully explained, the ancient philoſo- 
phers opinions concerning meteors: the modern, 
it is true, have added a few things to them; but 
not better. And indeed, as this preſent age does, 
ſo many ſucceeding ages likewiſe will, ſeem to 
diſpute, face to face, with Lucretius, concerning 
meteors, And this is what Vitruvius ſaid long 
before me. 

What he teaches of earthquakes, and of the ſea 
is ſo rational, that the things themſelves approve 
and confirm his doctrine : only there are ſome 
earthquakes that ſcem to ſurpaſs the ſtrength of 
the cauſes he afligns them. | 

Etna is a noble ſubjeR, but difficult: and in 
this the poet flags a little. But then he reaſons 
of the increaſe of the Nile, of the Averni, and of 
the wonderful fountains, as if truth itſelf were 
ſpeaking : but it may be obſerved that he does 
not give full ſatisfaction concerning the fabulous 
ſpring of Jupiter Ammon: for Lucretius always 
explains nature better than fables, 

He would have written more at large of the 
ioadſtone, and have left us many things that we 
ſhould read with pleaſure, if the wonderful power 
of that ſtone had been known in his days. The 
explication he gives of plagues and diſeaſes is per- 
tinent and uſeful : and laſtly, he interprets Thus 
cydides in ſuch a manner, that he expreſſes the 
energy, and ſurpaſſes the majeſty, of that hiſts- 
rian; nor is the narration of Thncydides fo claat 
or {ct off with fo much brightneſs or wit. 
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GCRAINGER'S TIBULLUS. 


TO JOHN BOURRYAU, Ee. 


Warn 1 firſt thought of prefizing your name to | 
this tranſlation of Tibullus, 1 found myſelf con- 
fiderably embarraſſed ; as | would chooſe to avoid 
the train of adulation, ſo common in addrefſes of 
this kind, on the one hand, without ſuppreſſing 
the juſt ſenſe I have of your riſing merit, on the 
other. | ſhall not, however, I flatter myſelf, in- 
cur the imputation of the firſt, by declaring, even 
in this public manner, my ſatisfaction at the pro- 

reſs you have made in every branch of uſeful and 
polite literature; and this too, at a time of life, 
when young men of faſbior: are generally engrof- 
ſed by the idle amuſements of an age abounding 
in all che means f diſſipation. 

if your maturer years anſwer, as | am convinced 
they will, ſo favourable a dawn, I need not a mo- 
ment to heſitate, to toretel the happineſs of your 
friends, in an agreeable companion, and polite 
ſcholar , and of your country, in a principled and 
unſhaken patriot. 

It is with particular pleaſure, Sir, that I dwell, 
| though but in idea, on this part of your future 
character. The time is not far off, when you will 
| have finiſhed the plan of your education, by a ſur- 
vey of foreign countries: and as it will then, of 
courſe, be expected from one of your opulent and 
independent fortune, you will, I hope, devote the 
fruits of your induſtry to the ſervice of the public: 


— 


Hunc precor, hunc utinam nobis Aurora niten- 
tem 
Luciterum roſeis candida portet equis. 
Tibull. 


When you become a member of the moſt auguſt 
aſſembly of the nation, every wellwiſher to the 
community will exult to ſee you unawed by 


tend to ſay, I fet no value upon it. 


power, undazzled by riches, and unbiaſſed by 
faction : av impartial «fſ-rtor of the juſt preroga- 
tives of the crown, and the liberties of the people: 
equally a foe to corruption, and a friend to virtue, 

Such, Sir, are the hopes which all your friends 
ar preſent conce ve of you and as your talents, 
both natural and acquired ſcem ſtrongly to con- 
firm theſe hopes, the more inc xcuſable you will 
prove, ſhuuld they be kereafter diſappointed 

In regard to the tre lation, with which I here 
take the liberty to prejent you; | will not pre- 
M offering 
it to you is a proof e the contrary.— Indeed, the 
chief merit it has with me, is, that it formerly 
pleaſed you. It ſerved alſo, to make many of 
my hours paſs agreeably, which otherwiſe would 
have becn extremely irkſome, amid the din of 
arms, and hurry of a camp life. | 

But while you peruſe l ibuſ us as poet, let not 
kis integrity, as a member of the commonwealth, 
be forgotten. In this light he merits your higheſt 
regard for though he juſtly obtained a diſtin- 
guiſhed rank among the great writers of the Au- 
guſtan age : yet ought it more eſpecially to be re- 
membered to his hogour, that ncither the ſrowns 
of a court, nor the diſtreſſes of fortune, could ever 
induce him to praiſe thoſe powerful but wicked 
men, who had ſubverted the liberties of his coun. 
try : and this, at a time, when the practice of the 
poets his cotemporaries might have countenanced 
in him the moſt extravagant adulation. 

am, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient 
humble ſervant, 


Jus GRAINGER, 


Tas following verſion of Tibullus was begun and 
completed ſeveral years ago, when the author was 
in the army. A military man, even in the moſt ac- 
tive campaign, has many hours of leiſure . and as 
theſe cannot be ſpent more ratienally than in ſome 
literary purſuit, he employed that part of his 
time, which was not devoted to his profeſſion, in 
deruſing the claſlice. i 


| 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Time and place influence us more in our opi- 
nions of, nd, reliſh tor, particular writers, than is 
commoniy 1magined. Amid the horrors of war, 
the trat ſl. tor could moſt readily ſympathize with, 
and beſt account for, his pots averſion to a mili- 


, tary ite: and while expoied to all the hurry and 
tumult of a amp, could not but tafte with a pecu- 


lar rehſk all delcriptions of the uuruffled and 


enxpreſſing that paſſion differ much in different 


1 | 
tranquil ſcenes of the country: beſides theſe, every 
motive conſpiring to make him regard the fair 
ſex as the chief ornaments of ſociety, was it ſur- 
priſing that Tibullus, who abounds in ſentiments 
of this kind, ſhould ſoon become a favourite ; and 
that what delighted him, he ſhould at laſt be 
tempted to tranſlate ? x 

A pleaſing employment is ſeldom neglected.— 
Thoſe elegies which particularly touched him, 
were firſt rendered into Edgliſh; and as theſe 
make the greater part of Tibullus's poems, he was 
contented afterwards to complete the work, by 
finiſhing as a taſk, what he begun as an amuſe. 
ment. 

A favourite author, on whom ſome labour has 
been employed, is not eaſily forgotten ; the ver- 
ſion, therefore, was retouched as often as opportu- 
nity ſerved. All this while, indeed, the tranſlator 
had no intention to make the public acquainted 
with his poetical amuſements : he knew his poet 
too well, and admired him too much, to think he 
had done him juſtice :—yet when Mr. Dart': 
tranſlation of Tibullus was ſent him, he was re 
folved to publiſh his own; that thoſe who did not 
underſtand the original, might not form an idea 
of the moſt exact, elegant and harmonious of the 
Roman elegiac poets from the moſt inaccurate, 
harſh, and inelegant verſes of the preſent century. 

The tranſlator hopes he will be acquitted of 
vanity, in preſering his own performance to Mr. 
Dart's: indeed that gentlemen often miſſed the 
meaning of his author, while his poetry always 
eſcaped him. Neither does he appear to have 
been a competent judge of his own language : and 
from the little tenderneſs transfuſed into his 
verſes, it may be concluded, that he was an utter 
ſtranger to that paſſion, which gave riſe to moſt 
of the elegies of Tibullus. 

What advantage the preſent tranſlator may 
have over his predeceſſor in theſe reſpects, does 
not become him to determine : yet he is well ap- 
priſed, that no tranſlator, however qualified, can 
give Tibullus the genuine air of an Engliſhman. 

It is true, that amorous elegy is leſs local than 
many other of the minor kinds of poetry, the paſ- 
ſion of love operating pretty nearly the ſame upon 
the human mind in all ages. Yet as the modes of 


countries, ſo theſe modes muſt not be confounded: 
a Grecian ought to make love like a Grecian, and 
a Roman like a Roman. 5 

Beſides this, Tibullus abounds in images of ru- 
ral theology.— He has even preſerved ſome ſuper- 
ſitious uſages, which are to be met with in no 
other poet: but as theſe are alſo characteriſtical, 
and mult be preſerved in the verſion, who can 
hope to give a tranſlation of Tibullus the eaſy air 
of a madern original ? 

Verbal tranſlations are always inelegant, be- 
cauſe always deſtitute of beauty of idiom and lan- 
guage; for by their fidelity to an author's words, 
they become treacherous to his reputation: on the 
other hand, a too wanton departure from the lat- 
ter, often varies the ſeule, aud always alters the 


Manner. b 


| 


GRAINGER's TIBULLUS. 


The tranſlator choſe the middle way, and 
meant neither to tread on the heels of T ibullus, 
nor yet to loſe fight of him. He had not the va. 
nity to think, he could improve on his poet: aud 
though he has ſometimes endeavoured to give a 
more modern poliſh to his ſentiments, he has ſe]. 
dom attempted to change them. To preſerve the 
ſenſe of his original was his firſt care ; his next 
was, to clothe it in as elegant and becoming a 
dreſs as poſſible. Yet he muſt confeſs, that he has 
now and then taken the liberty to tranſpoſe, ad 
ſometimes paraphraſtically to enlarge the thoughts. 
Where a ſentiment was too much contracted by 
the cloſeneſs of the Latin idiom, to be unfolded 
in a correſpondent expreſſion in Engliſh ; or from 
its peculiarity, might, in a modern language, ſeem 
flat, he has endeavoured to inſpirit it by collateral 
thoughts from other poets; and where its colours 
were languid, to heighten them with what ſuc. 
cels, the reader muſt determine. 

The Hexameter and Pentameter is ſaid to be 
peculiarly ſuited to plaintive ſubjects. The Eng. 
liſh have no ſtanza correſpondent to that, but the 
alternate, which is ſuppoled to poſſeſs a ſolemnity 
and kind of melancholy flow in numbers, This 
Mr. Hammond choſe for his imitation of 'Tibyl. 
lus; and it muſt be confeſſed, that he has hap- 
pily ſucceeded. Yet, as in this ſtanza, the ſenſe 
naturally ends at the fourth line, the tranſlator 
thought he could not in genera] have adopted it, 
without violence to the original : he therefore 
preferred the heroic meaſure, which is not better 
ſuited to the lofty ſound of the epic mule, than 
to the complaining tone of elegy. The reader, 
however, will find one or two elegies rendered in 
the alternate ſtanza, which is by no means ſo di- 
ficult as the heroic. 

As Tibullus wrote love poems like a Roman, 
any tranſlation of them without notes, would have 
been extremely obſcure to an Engliſh reader: 
moſt of his commentators are mere philologers, ot 
at beſt they have only diſplayed their eruption in 
the hiſtory of a heathen god, or the topography 
of a river. From this cenſure, however, Brock- 
huſius, his Dutch editor, and Vulpius, his Italian 
commentator, may in part be exempted; they 
have indeed ſometimes entered into the propricty 
of our poet's thoughts. Yet even their chick ex- 
cellence conſiſts in arranging the text; in lele&- 
ing the moſt approved readings; and in giving 
thoſe paſſages, which they ſuppoſe Tibullus either 
borrowed from his predeceſſors, or the moderus 
copied from him. The deſign of the tranſlator is 
very diff:rent; he has commented on his author 
as a Roman poet, and as a Roman lover: and al- 
though he owns himſelf enamoured of his beauties, 
(as who can draw a pleaſing reſemblance of a face 
which diſguſts him?) he hopes he has not been 
blind to his imperfections. Theſe, indeed, he has 
touched upon with the tenderneſs of a friend, not 
the acrimony of a critic, 

Yet as moſt of the commentators were con- 
ſulted, the tranſlator has taken from each of them, 
ſuch notes, as he imagined would be moſt fervice- 
able to a2 Engliſh reader, always aſcribing them 
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however to the author who furniſhed them. Thus, 
beſide Broekhuſius and Vulpius, the name of Mr. 
Dart will ſometimes be found at the bottom of an 
obſervation. Nor muſt it be forgotten; that the 
tranſlator has been obliged to that gentleman for 
ten or twelve lines in his verſion. 

It has been judged neceſſary to print the Latin 
text along with the verſion : this the tranſlator 
would willingly have declined, as his work can 
hope to find favour with thoſe only, who under- 
Yer, when he conſidered, 
that the Engliſh preſs had afforded no one accurate 
edition of Tibullus: and that even the beſt of 
thoſe printed abroad were not exempted from ma- 
terial errors; he ſurmounted his ſcruples, and has 
endeavoured to give a leſs exceptionable text of 
his poet, than any hitherto publiſhed “. | 

Before he concludes, the tranſlator muſt return 
his fincere thanks to a worthy friend, for his ele- 


gant verſion of the firſt elegy, and of Ovid's poem 
on the death of Tibullus. By what accident his 
own tranflation of the firſt elegy was loſt, is of no 
conſequence; eſpecially too, as the reader, from a 
peruſal of Mr. Þ***'s ſpecimen, will probably be 
induced to wiſh, that more of thoſe now publiſh» 
ed, had undergone a like fate, provided the ſame 
gentleman had likewiſe tranſlated them. 

Nor is that the only good office which chal- 
lenges his gratitude : the tranſlator is particularly 
obliged to bis friend, for having procured him the 
valuable acquaintance of another learned gentle- 
man; who not only took the trouble to compare 
his verſion of the three laſt books with the origi- 
nal; but who alſo favoured him with ſome notes, 
which conſtitute the chief ornament of the ſecond 
volume 4. Thus, like the Britains of old, the 
tranſlator has called in auxiliaries to conquer 


him. 


* The inſertion of the Latin text, ia this edition, bas been d:emed unneceſſary. 


+ This tranſlation was Arlt publiſh. d in 2 vols. 12-0, 
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Wr are not only unacquainted with the præno- 
men of Tibullus, but with the year of his birth. 
The biographers, from a line * in the fifth elegy 
of his third book, indeed informs us, that Ovid 
and he were born the day that Hirtius and Panſa 
were killed, viz. on the tenth of the calends of 
April, A. U. C. 716. This was the opinion of 
the learned for many centuries; nor was it con- 
troverted, till Joſeph Scaliger firſt entertained 
ſome doubts of it; and Janus Douſa the younger, 
about a hundred and ſeventy years ago, was iudu- 
ced, by comparing what our poet had ſaid of him- 
ſelf, with what Ovid and Horace have wrote 
concerning him, to reject that line as ſpurious, aud 
to affert that Tibullus muſt have been born al- 
molt twenty years ſooner. Although we think 
fome conſiderable objectiens may be raiſed againſt 
Douza's opinion , yet as the old account is liable 
to ſtill greater, we ſhall venture with that critic, 
to inform the reader, that Albius Tibullus, the 
prince of clegiac poets, was born at Rome, 
A. U. C. 590, fix years after the birth of Virgil, 
and one aſter that of Horace, ' 


Tibullus might ſay with his great admirer, Ovid, 


——-uſque a proavis vetus ordinis hæres, 

Non modo militiz turbine ſactus eques f. 

being deſcended ſrom an equeſtrian branch of the 
Albian family: and though ſome of the old bio- 
graphers $ aſſert, that his anceſtors made a figure 


* Natalem noſiri primum videre parentes 
DPuum cecidit fats conſul utergue pari. 

See the arguments on both ſides of the queſtion in the 
notes to the fifth elegy of the third bak. 

1 Amor. lib. iii. el. 14, 

0 Crinitus, Wo, 


in the forum and in the field, yet as hiſtory makes 
no mention of them, poſterity would have been 
unacquainted with this branch of that illuſtrious 
houſe, had it not been for our poet. | 

As the ancient writers of Tibullus's life have 
favoured us with no particulars of his infancy, it 
it is probable it was diſtinguiſhed by nothing re- 
markable. The human mind does not always 
bloſſom at the ſame period; and it by no means 
follows that his childhood muſt have flouriſhed, 
whole maturer age has produced fair ſruits of 
ſcience. Perhaps too, details of early excellence 
are leſs uſful than is commonly. imagined, as 
they often diſpirit thoſe who would otherwiſe in 
due time have expanded into an extenſive repu- 
tation, ; 

But if ſuch accounts are leſs uſcful, it would 
have been no unprofitable gratification of curio- 
lity to have known by what plan his ſtudies were 
conducted, and who were his preceptors. Anti- 
quity, however, having left us in the dark with 
regard to theſe matters, we can only ſuppoſe that 
as his father's condition was conſiderable, ſo' no- 
thing was omitted to render our poet an uſeful 
aud elegant member of ſociety. 

The Romans poſſeſſed a real advantage over 
the moderns in point of education; for as the 
ſame citizen might plead cauſes, command armiee, 
and arrive at the firit dignities of the prieſthood; 
ſo their literary inſtitutions were made to com- 
prehend theſe ſeveral objects. It is eaſy to ſee 
of what. vaſt utility ſo general a plan muſt have 
been to a ſtate; and perhaps it is not paying let - 
ters too high a compliment, to ſay, that the ſuc- 
ceſles of the Romans were in à great meaſure 
owing to this advantage. 


lu the year of Rome 705, the civil war broke 
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out between Cæſar and Pompey. The army and 
corrupt part of the legiſlature followed Czar ; 
while the majority of the ſenate and of the 
knights, with all thoſe who dreaded a perpetual 
dictator, ſided with Pompey, as the perſon from 
whom the republic had leſs danger to apprehend. 


Of this number was the father of Tibullus; and- 


there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that he either fell in the 
field, or was butchered by proſcription, for we 
know that a conſiderable part of his eſtate was 
left a prey to the rapacious ſoldiery * . Theſe 
events probably determined our author's public 
attachments; but without theſe motives. to re- 
venge, it is not unlikely that Tibullus had, before 
this time, adopted the political opinions of his ſa- 
ther +. 

At what actions in the civil war our young 
knight was preſent, as it was not prudent in him 
to mention in his poems, ſo hiſtorians do not in- 
form us; but as principle and revenge equally 
conſpired to rouſe his courage (and courage he 
certainly poſſeſſed |), may weinot ſafely infer, that 
Tibullus did not run away, like his friend Ho- 
race, from Philippi {, at, which battle he was 
preſent with his patron the illuſtrious Meſſala 
Corvinus ? 

But the fortune of Octavius prevailing over the 
better cauſe of Brutus and Caſſius, Meſſala too 
{who was next in command to theſe patriot citi- 
Zens) going over with his forces to the conque- 
Ter, Tibullus, although he paid the greateſt re. 
gard to the ſentiments of that excellent ſoldier 
and orator, yet determined to leave the army; 
for as he would not fight againſt the party which 
his friends had now eſpouſed, ſo neither could he 
appear in arms againſt thoſe whom his principles 
taught him to regard as the aſſertors of liberty. 
Beſides, the bad ſucceſs of the patriot party and 
his.own experience, had now inſpired him with 
an abhorrence of the war; he therefore retired, 
A. U. C. 712, to his country ſeat at Pedum, 
there, by an honeſt induſtry, to raiſe his impaired 
fortune to its ancient ſplendor, while his hours of 
leiſure were either devoted to philoſophy or the 
muſes 9. | 

But we are not to imagine that rural objects 
and ſtudy ſolely engaged our poet's attention ; for 
being formed with a natural tenderneſs of diſpo- 
ſition, he began to enlarge the ſphere of his plea- 
ſures by converſing with the fair ſex. The firſt 
object of his affection was probably Glycera; and 
and we have Horace J on our fide, when we add, 
that ſhe at firſt gave him hopes of ſucceſs : but 
though his perſon was elegant f, his fortune not 


F * Fide Ponegyr. ad Meſalam, lin. 191. fan Deux. 
Sched. Succid. 

+ See Francis's notes en the thirty third ode of the 
rſt book of Horace. | 

f Tibull. lib. i. el. 8. 

Vell. Patercul. lib. ii. cop. 71. 

Panegyr. Tibull. ad Maſſalam, lin. 184. 

q Lib: i. Ode 33. 

tt Herat, lib. i. ep. 4- 
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contemptible, and his life was then in the prime, 
Glycera deſerted him for a younger lover. Az 
he entertained a real affection for that lady, her 
infidelity gave him much uneaſineſs : he therefore 
endeavoured, by exerting his elegiac genius, to re- 
claim her. But his poems producing in Glycera 
no change to his advantage, his friend and old 
fellow. ſoldier Horace adviſed him to abate of his 
ſorrow for her loſs, and ſend her no more elegies. 

None of theſe elegies having come down to 
our times, Lilio Gyraldi + ſuppoſes that Nemeſis 
and Glycera were the ſame—but the poems 
which are inſcribed to Nemeſis 4 do not favour 
this ſuppoſition ; and, indeed, it ſeems more like. 
ly that Tibullus was ſo piqued at the ill ſucceſs 
of his firſt amour, that he deſtroyed all thoſe ele- 
gies which it gave riſe to, 

Some time aſter this (A. U. C. 718.) the fierce 
inhabitants of Pannonia rebelling, and Meſſala 
being one of the generals appointed by Auguſtus 
to reduce them, that nobleman invited Tibullus 
to attend him in the expedition. As this ſervice 
was not againſt the Pompeian party {, and as he 
hoped in the hurry of a military life to find a re- 
medy for his melancholy, he complied with his 
noble friend's requeſt, and in every action behaved 
with his uſual bravery. In proof of this, the com- 
mentators quote our poet's deſcription of the old 
ſoldier of Arupinum. 


Teſtis Arupinas, et pauper natus in armis. 
Quem ſi quis videat, vetus ut non fregerit ætas, 
Terna minus Pyliz miretur ſæcula famæ, 
Namque ſenex longæ peragit dum ſæcula vitz, 
Centum fecundos Titan renovaverit annos : 
Ipſe tamen velox celerera ſuper edere corpus 


Audet equum, validiſque ſedet moderator habenis|, ' 


Beſides theſe verſes, ſome others may be 
brought from the panegyric, and in particular the 
three following, to ſtrengthen their aſſertion ; 


Nam bellis experta cano, teſtis mihi victæ 
Fortis Japidiz miles, teſtis quoque fallax 
Pannonius, gelidas paſſim disjectus in Alpes J. 


In this manner did our poet ſubdue his paſſion 


for Glycera : but being by nature addicted to the 


love of the fair ſex, at his return from the army, 
he fixed his affections on Delia. 

Cyllenius, in his commentary on Tibullus ++, 
conjectures, that ſhe obtained the name of Delia 


* Hort. lib. i. ode 33. 
Alli ne doleas plus nimio, Nc. 


No more in elegiac ſtrain 


Of cruel Glyccra complain. 


+ Dialog. de Poet. 

+ Lib. te © 

& An amneſly wwas granted by the triumvirate to all 
Pompey's party, A. CJ. C. 715. 

| Panegyr. ad Maſſulam, lin. 110. 

J bid lin. 17. | 

5 This cgmmentary was publiſted at Venice, A. P. 
1487. 
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But we 


from the Greek word Jane, on account of _ 


ſurpaſſing in beauty the Roman ladies. 


have the more reſpectable authority of Apuleius *, | 


From the ſęutiments of tenderneſs expreſſed in 
that beautiful poem, it would not have been ſur- 
priſing, had Tibullus on his recovery returned to 


ſor aſſerting that Delia was an appellation given Italy: but he had too fincere a regard for his 


her by our poet, her real name being Piauia. 

Some critics f contend, that Delia was a woman | 
of the town :—but many vaſſzyges in the elegies | 
addreſſed to her f, contradict this aſſertion. Which 
of theſe poems were firſt written, cannot now 
be determined; but it is certain, they were not 
compoſed in the order they are now printed. 

It would ſeem, that ſome time after his attach» 
ment to Delia, Meſſala invited our poet to accom- 
pany him in ſome military expedition; but he 
was then too deeply enamoured of Delia to at- 
tend the call of honour. Tibullus, therefore, 
compoſed his firſt elegy, in which, as he prefers | 
2 country retirement. with Delia, and a moderate 
income, to all the triumphs of war and allure- 
ments of fortune, ſo Corvinus could not well 
urge, with propriety, our poet's departure. 

Meſſala having ſoon aſter obtained the conſi].- 
ſhip, Tibullus compoſed his panegyric. - This 
poem is in heroic numbers, and though not deſti- 
tute of poetical beauties, is inferior to his elegies: 
it ſcems rather an effuſion of friendſhip than an 
effort of genius: it has, therefore, not been tran- 
ſlated. | 

In the year of Rome 725 f. Meſſala being in- 
truſted by Auguſtus Cæſar with an extraordinary 
command over Syria, inſiſted on Tibullns's accom- 
panying him thither, to which our poet conleat- | 
ed. This facrifice to friendſhip was not, however, | 
obtained without much relactance; for Delia, it 
would ſeem, oppoſed his departure. But as Meſs | 
ſala, in this expedition, was to viſit Greece, Aſia, 
&c. and as Tibullus, in his panegyric, had faid, 


Pro te vel rapidas auſim maris ire per undas, 
Adverſis hyberna licet tumeant ſreta ventis. 

Pro te vel ſolus denſis ſubſiſtere turmis: 

Vel pavidum Atneæ corpus committere lamma: 
Sum quodcunque tuum eft , &c. 


he embarked with his patron. He, however. had 
not been long at fea, before he was taken ſo ill, 
that Meſſala was obliged to put him aſhore, and 
leave him in Phæacia C In this iſland, ſo famous 
for the zardens of Alcinous, our poet compoſed 
the third elegy of the firſt book; which ſhows, 
that whatever effect this ſickneſs had upon his 
conſtitution, it did bot in the leaſt impair. his 
poetical talents. | 


* * In Apologia arcuſcnt—et Tibullum, quad ei fit | 
P! nia in animo, Delia in verſu.” Caſaubon and Col. 
vias think it ſbould be read either“ Flavia" or © Plan. 
ta.” Tn one of Fulvius Urjinus's MS. copies of the 
Apology, it wwas written * Plantia.” ** Plania,” 
bewever, ſays Broekbuſiur, is found in Roman iaſcrip- 
tien, and therefore the name need not be allered. 

T * Erat likeriine conditionis muliercula.”” Brockh. 

Vie lil. i fuſ/ive. 

v Norris Cenataph, Piſan. Dif. ii. cap. 16, f 7. 

| Panegyr. ad Mel, lin, 193. 

Y Now Corſis. 

Txans, II. 


ſriend, to deſert him: he therefore, as ſson as he 
was able to renew his voyage, haſtened aſter 
Mecfſala, and with that nobleman * travelled 
through Cilicia, Syria, Egypt, and Greece, being 
then probably initiated into the Eleuſinian myſte- 
ries at Athens f. 

What were the political conſequences of this 
expedition, hiſtorians do not mention: but the 
conſequences to Tibullus were highly diſagree- 
able; for, if any ſtreſs in this point is to be laid 
on his elegies, there is reaſon to ſuſpe that De- 
lia married before his return. 

This, doubtleſs, occaſioned much uneaſineſs to, 
and rendered our poet the leſs unwilling to em- 
brace another offer made him ſoon after by Meſ- 
fala, of going to Aquitaine; which province hav- 
ing revolted (A. U. C. 726.), Auguſtus had in- 
truſted that excellent officer with the important 
buſineſs ot its reduction g. 

The Romans, ſays an elegant writer, fought 
with other nations for glory, but with the Gauls 
for liberty. This obſervation was at leaſt veri- 
fied at this time: for it was not till after many 
ſharp actions, in which both the general and his 
ſoldiers diſtinguiſhed themſelves, that Meſſala 
completed the ſervice he was ſent upon. In all 
theſe battles, our poet ſignalized his courage in 
ſo remarkable a manner, that the ſuccets of the 
expedition was, in no ſmall degree, owing to 
him. | | 
Non ſine me eſt tibi partus honos : Tarbella Py- 

rene 

Teſtis, & oceani littora Santonici : (rumna, 
Teſtis Arar, Rhodanuſque celer, magnuſque Ga- 

Carnuti & Flavi cœrula lympha Liger g. 

For which reaſon, he had military honour con- 
ferred on him; “ militaribus donls ornatus elit,” 
as the old writer of his life informs us |. 

The reduction of Aquitaine was ſo acceptable 
to the Emperor, that Meſſala had a triumph de- 
creed him the year after J: aud as our poet had 
borne fo diſtinguiſhed a ſhare in the war, it is not 
to be ſuppoſed, but he was preſent at that ſuperb 
ſobenmity; which, as an ancient inſcription ** ac» 
quajuts us, was celebratcd on the ſeventh of the 


calends of October. 


But his Gallic expedition not having baniſhed 


* Lib.i. El. 8. Alſo Breekbuſius's notes on the 
third elegy ef the fd bool. | 
f Von ego tentavi nulli temeranda virorum 
Audax laudande ſcera docere De#. 
| Lib. iii. El. 5, 
f Steph. Vinand. Pigbii Annal. Norris Ceno- 
taph. Piſun. Diff. ii. cap. 16. 5 7. 
$ Lib. i. El. 8. | 
In the life prefixed to that edilion of Tibullus 
2h1:h was publiſhed at Venice, A. D. 1475. 
C Cenoteph. Piſan. Diff. ii. cap. 16. 7. 
Dili Annales. | 
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Delia from his breaſt, he again paid his addreſſes 
to her: and, from ſome paſſages in the ſecond 
and ſeventh elegies of the firſt book, it would 
ſeem that they were but too ſucceſsful. 

When a woman has once ſo far forgot herſelf, 
as to beſtow improper favours on a lover, nothing 
is more natural than for that lover to ſuſpect he 
is not the only favourite. Our poet is an inſtance 
of the truth of this obſervation; for to ſuch a 
height did his ungenerous ſuſpicions of Delia 
ariſe (notwithſtanding all her proteſtations of 
innocence), that he made her huſband acquainted 
with his intrigue . Whether Delia was innocent 
or not, ſhe ceuld never forgive this diſcovery. 
Or had ſhe been willing to forget the paſt, we 


cannot fuppoſe that her huſband would ever ad- 


mit Tibullus again into his houſe. 

Such, then, was the extraordinary concluſion 
- of our poet's intimacy with Delia; and therefore 
the poem which furuiſhed theſe particulars is 
juſtly made the laſt ot the poems inſcribed to that 
beauty. 

Although the elegies of Tibullus werrant, in 
#--r2e ſort, theſe ſurmiſes, yet it ought to be con- 
ſidered, that poets write from imagination more 
frequently than from reality, becauſe ideal ſub- 
jects afford greater ſcope to their facuities, than 
occurrences in common life: — and indecd, if 
what Ovid tells us may be depended on, Delia 
was again enamoured with our poet at the time 
of his deceaſe, when probably her huſband was 
d-ad. 

Some time elapſed, beſore Tibullus entered in- 
to any new engagements. In this interval, he 
compoſed his famous elegy on Meſſala's Birth- 
day, the ninth and the following elegies of the 
firſt book, with the firſt and ſecond of the ſecond 
book; endeavouring to forget his diſaſters, by di- 
viding his time between his country-ſeat and 
Rome, but chiefly by converſing, more than ever, 
with the learned and polite : of theſe the moſt 
eminent among his acquaintances were Meſlala, 
Valgius, Macer, and Horace. 

Meſſala was now in the height of his reputa- 
tion: in cloquence and military knowledge, he 
was excelled by none of his cotemporarics; and 
yet the goodneſs of his heart ſurpaſſed his abili- 
ties. His houſe was the rendezvous of the the 
learned; and his patronage, as an admirable poet ſ 
expreſlcs it, was 


The ſureſt paſſport to the gates of fame, 


Happy in the approbation of all parties, his ſiding 
with Auguſtus, after the defeat at Philippi, did 
not laſe him the eſteem of his old friends; and 
his intereſting himſelf in their behalf, to the ho- 
nour of that emperor, made him not the leſs be- 
loved by Auguſtus f. 

Lib. i. El. 3. 

+ Dr. Yeung. 

TMD, bad a brother, who was alſo a polite 
fobolar, as Horace informs us. According to St. Je- 
rome, this illuſtrious Roman married Terentia, Cicero's 


widow, and by ber bad two ſons, Marcus and Lucius, 


J. Valgius Rufus was eminent, not only for 
heroic poetry, but alſo for his elegies, eſpecially 
thoſe on the death of his ſon Myſtes “. He alſo 
wrote ſome excellent epigrams. But all his 
poems are now loſt, As Tibullus thought him 
the beſt poet next to Homer, poſterity has ſuffer. 
ed much in their loſs +, 

Of Macer, ail that is known, is mentioned in 
the notcs to the ſixth elegy of the ſecond book. 

But although Tibullus himſelf informs us of 
his acquaintance with theſe eminent ſcholars; 
yet ſhould we not have known of the friendſhip 
which Horace and he entertained for one another, 
had it not been for Hoxace, who probably about 
this time ſent our poet an epiſtle, which is thus 
tranſlated by Mr. Francis. 

Albius! in whom my ſatires find 

A candid critic, and a kind, 

Do you, while at your country ſcat, 
Some rhiming labours meditate, 

That ſhall in volum'd bulk ariſe, 

And e'en from Caſſius bear the prize; 
Or, ſauntering through the ſilent wood, 
Think what bcfits the wile and good. 


Thou art not form'd of lifeleſs mould, 
With breaſt inanimate and cold ; 

To thee the gods a form complete, 
To thee the gods a large eſtare, 

ln bounty give, with ſkill to know 
How to enjoy what they beſtow. 


Can a fond nurſe one bleſſing more, 
Ev'n for her favourite boy, implore, 
With ſenſe and clear expreſſion biefſt, 
Of friendſhip, honour, wealth, poſſeſt; 
A table elegantly plain, 

And a poetic eaſy vein ? 

By hape inſpir'd, depreſt by fear, 
By paſſion warm'4, perplex'd with care, 
Belie ve that every morning's ray 
Hath lighted up thy lateſt day; 
Then, if to-morrow's ſun be thine, 
With double luſtre ſhall it ſhiue. 


Such are the maxims I embrace, 
And here, in {icck and joyous caſe, 


who both ottaining to the conſulſbip, and were an orng+ 
ment to their families, by their military and civil capa» 
cities. Mefſala himſelf was ſo old before be died, as te 
forget bis «on name. Plihy the elder tells us, that le 
would not permit a perſon of his family to bave bis 
ſalue placed among thoſe of bis anceſtors, becauſe he 
was @ diſgrace to them. 

* We 'learn this circumſtance from Horace, who 


fron, ; 
Non ſemper imbres nubibus hiſþ'dos 
Manant in egres, Fs. Lib. ii. Ode 9. 


+ The critics have been able, from all antiquity, to 
glean only ſeven lines of Rufus's poetry, which the 
reader, If curious of ſuch literary ſcraps, will find col- 
letled by Broekb»/ius, in bis notes on Tibullus s H£ ane» 
gyric to M:ſala. 


wrote Valgius a beautiful conſalitary ode on the ecca- 


FF ß OE OY EE ee ren 


Ar 


mi e habetur: eum per ironiam irridet Horatius, 


relating to our poet, is not known : but that Da- 
cier ſhould adopt them, is matter of wonder; as, 


And ſome lines lower, 
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You'll find, for laughter fitly bred, 
Au hog by Epicurus fed“. 


Francis. 


Monſ. Dacier i obſerves, that this epiſtle is all 


ironical; for Tibullus, according to him, having 
exhauſted his fortune by extravagance, had now 
retired to the country, to recruit his finances, and | 
avoid the importunity of his creditors. 

To find out theſe things from the epiſtle before 
quoted, required a ſtrange obliquity of under- 
ſtanding; as to ſupport them, demanded ſome 
learning: — however, it muſt be confeſſed, that 
the French editor of Horace is not the firſt au- 
thor who maintained this extraordinary opinion. 
An old grammarian f, whoſe comment on Ho- 
race, Caſpar Barthius owns he peruſed, but to 
whom Dacier was willing to fink his obligations, 
though he alſ» muſt have ſeen him, has out done 
the French critic in what he writes of Tibullus. 
„ Fuit hic Albius”” (fays this uncdnmon genius) 
, eques Romanus, qui primus in Amatorio car- 


quaſi rem bene geſſerit, cum in juven:a omnia 
prodegerit, et poſtea verſibus victum quæſiverit. 
Ergo ubi eum laudat, fe innuit Horatius; ubi vi- 
tuperat ſe, & Epicurum nominat, Albium intelli- 
git, quem ridendum ait quod prodegerit omaia, 
jam nihil habens, quo, ut ſolcbat, cutem curare 
pA-t : quod vero uit 
Di tibi divitias dederint, &c, 


manifeſta ironia eſt, nam Epicuri non credentes 
deos habere curam terum humanarum, omnia 
prodigunt; quod poſtquam factum eſt omnibus 
ſunt ridicul,” : 
Whence this“ ſemi-priſcus Grammaticus“ (for 
ſo Broekhuſius calls him) drew theſe particulars 


in all- probability, the Frenchman had read Ti- 
bullus's panegyric $, which plainly ſhows that the 
diminution of bis fortune was not owing to his 
own intemperance. And if the grammarian had 
peruſed his elegies || with ever fo little attention, 
he would have ſcen, that Tibullus was rather re 
ligious than otherwiſe, and by no means an Epi- 
curean, at leaſt in belief. 

Bur, ſay ſome critics, who have too thought- 
leſsly embraced this opinion, does not. Horace | 
confirm it, where he tells us, that his father 
warned him, when a young man, from purſuing 


Lib i. Ep. 4. 
'+ Yoyez ſes notes ſur I Horace, lib. i. cp. 4. 
t Caſp. Bartb. Adverſar. lib. xxxvii. * 19. 


— quamwvis 


Fortuna, ut mos eſt illi, me 7 7 fatiget 


nam cura novatur, 
Quum memor anteadtos ſemper dolor admovet annot. 
Sed licet aſperiora cadans » [polierque relictis. 
Lin. 190. 


[| Beek i. EI. I, 3z 8, II, | 


extravagant courſes, by ſettin "g before his eyes 
the infamy and miſerable life of Albius, 


Nonne vides Albi ut male vivat filius ? 


To make this objectian deciſive, the critics 
muſt firſt prove, that there were no other Albi- 


' ules in Rome than the father of Tibullus; 


which, by the way, is falſe : and then they muſt 
ſhow, "that this infamous and indigent ſon of Al- 
bius's was our poet; which cannot be done, eſpe- 
cially as we know that he died a knight, and of 
courſe was worth upwards of three thouſand 
pounds ſterling. —There are alſo innumerable paſ- 
ſages in his clegies *, which prove, that he was 
by no means in diſtreſſed circumſtances, though 
leſs wealthy than his anceſtars. Again, is it to 
be imagined, that the rich and generous Meſſa- 
la would have ſuffered ſo fine a genius, and one 


u hom he regarded ſo much, to have been diſtreſſ- 


ed by his creditors? And, to crown all, as Ti- 
bullus was confeſſedly ſome years younger than 
Horace, wit}. what propriety could Horace's fa- 
ther propoſe Tibullus as an example not to be 
followed by his fon ? 

When ſuch were the friends of Tibullus, and 
his poctical abilities had long fince obtained him 
untverlal applauſe, he could have found no difſi- 
culty in getting admiſſion to the learned court of 
Auguſtus. How then; aſk the commentators, 
has it come to paſs, that he never once mentions 
either that emperor, or Mzcenas, both whom his 
brother poets celebrated with ſuch a laviſhneſs of 
praiſe? Aud yet, add they, there are many parts 
of his writings where th+ſe patrons of genius 
might have been introduced with uncommon 
propriety ? 

True to the principles of the republic, and a 
real friend to the liberties of the people, Tibullus 
never could prevail upon himſelf to flatter thoſe, 
whatever affection they expreſſed for the muſes, 
whom his principles taught him to detelt as the 
euſlavers of his country 

This, as Pope emphatically expreſſes i it, © kept 
% him ſacred from the great,” who, doubtleſs, 
perceived with ſecret diſpleaſure (for Auguſtus 


and Mxcenas well knew the importance of hav- 


ing the poets on their ſide), that no loſs of for- 
tune, and no allurement of mbition, could in- 
duce Tibullus to join in the general chorus of 
their praiſe, Although both the emperor and his 
favourite muſt in their hearts have applauded our 
poet's integrity; yet that mental applauſe, in all 
probability, would not have ſecured Tibullus 
from the effeRts of. their diſpleaſure, had it not 
been for the intereſt which he had with Meſſala. 

B-lides Mefſala, Valgius, and Macer, 'Tibulius 
menticns Cornutus, Marathus, Titius, and Meſſa- 
linus. | he conjectures of the critics concerning 


theſe Romans, are inſerted in the notes to tha 


elegies, where their names occur. 
Soon after this, Tibullus fel! in love with Ne. 
ra, It is true, that the elegies he wrote to Ne- 


* See the notes on the firſt elegy of the fir, rſt book, ard 
on the firſt and third ele of the ſecond, 
AZ ij 


4 
l 
: 
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#ra, in every edition of our poet, follow thoſe, 
in which he celebrates Nemeſis: yet as Ovid 
(who could not well be miſtaken in what related 
to one whom he regarded ſo much as Tibullus) 
ſays that Nemeſis was his laſt miſtreſs, and as it 


is probable that the fifth elegy of the ſecond beok 


(our poet being then certainly very fond of Ne- 
meſis) was written between the years 732 and 
734, when Auguſtus wintered in Samos, that is, 
a ſhort time before our poet's death, we ſuppoſe, 
although the learned gentleman who favoured 
the author with the notes marked B, is of a diffe- 
rent opinion, that Neæra was the third object of 
his affections. 

Fabricius conjectures, from her name, that ſhe 
was a woman of the town; Nexra, in the de- 
clenſion of the Roman empire, being a ſynoni- 
mous term for a courtezan * : but Fabricius 
ſhould have conſidered that Tibullus wrote in 
the Auguſtan age. Beſides, it appears from Ho- 
mer +, from Valerius Flaccus , and from an old 
marble ſtatue preſerved by Pignorius 8, that wo- 
men of the firſt rank, and moſt unſuſpected mo- 
deſty, were called by that name. Without, how- 
ever, theſe authorities, Tibullus himſelf ſcreens 
this favourite from the imputation of libertiniſm, 
by beſtowing on her the epithet fee: He alſo 
characteriſes her parents, as people of virtue and 
fortune, 

it appears from the ſecond and third elegy of 
the third book, that Neæra, after a long court- 
ſhip, having conſented to marry Tibullus, was 
ſomehow or other forced away from him. This 
gave our poet an uncommon concern, which was 
redoubled, when he diſcovered, that ſhe herſelf 
had not only been acceſſary to her being carried 
off, but meant alſo to marry his rival. 

Mr. Dart, in his Life of Tibullus J, is of opi- 
nion, that Neæra was the ſame with Glycera. 
But why, then, does our poet not call her by that 
name? Beſides, if any one will attentively per- 
uſe Horace's conſolatory ode to our author on 
the infidelity of Glycera, and compare it with 
many paſſages in the third book of Tibullus, he 
will eaſily ſce, that Mr. Dart muſt be miſtaken. 

Tibullus, who had hitherto been unſucceſsful 
in his addreſſes to the fair, was not more fortu- 
nate in his laſt miſtreſs; for, if Nemeſis (for fo 
was ſhe called) poſſeſſed beauties of mind and 
perſon equal to thoſe of Delia and Nezra, her 
extreme avarice obſcured them all. And though 
Martial ** founds Tibullus's chief claim to poeti- 
cal reputation on the elegies he addreſſed to that 
lady, 

Fama eſt arguti Nemeſis formoſa Tibulli, 


® Thus 1h, the old gloſſariſt of Prudentius, inter- 
frets Neera by pellex and concubina. 
+ Ody/. lib. xii. ver. 133. 
+ Argonaut. lib, ii. ver. 141. 
$ Epift. Symbolic. vid. Reines, Ep. 28. 
| Zib. iu. EL. 4. 
q P. 20. 
Lib. viii, Ep. 73. 
4 


we have our poet's authority for aſſerting, that 
they produced no effect upon her. 
Whether Nemeſis ever abated of her rigour to 
Tibullus, his elegies do not inform us. It is in- 
' deed probable ſhe did, eſpecially ſince Ovid re- 
preſents her as ſincerely grieved at Tibullus's 
ccath, which, according to Marſus, a coterupos 
rary poet, happened ſoon aſter that cf Virgil: 
Te quoque, Virgilio comitem, non æqug, Tibulle, 
Mors juvenem campos miſit ad Eiyiios : 
Ne foret, aut elegis molles qui flerec amores; 
Aut caneret forti regia bella pede. 


Thee! young Tibullus, to th' Elyſian plain 
Death bid accompany great Maro's ſhade ; 
Determin'd that no poet ſhould remain, 
Or to ſing wars, or weep the cruel maid. 


For Tibullus died either A. U. C. 735, the 
year of Virgil's death, or the year after, in the 
forty-fourth or forty-fifth year of his age. 

Nor was Marſus the only poet who celebrated 
this melancho'y event: Ovid“, who had no leſs 
friendſhip than admiration for Tibullus, has im. 
mortalized both himſelf and his friend in the fol- 
lowing beautiſul elegy ; which, containing ſome 
further particulars relating to our poet, will make 
a proper concluſion to this life, which, from the 
ſcantiveis, as well as the little authority of many 
of the materials, the author is ſorry he cannot 
render more complete, 


If Thetis, if the bluſhing Queen of Morn +, 
If mighty goddeſſes coula taſte of woe 
For mortal ſons; come, Elegy forlorn! 
Come, weeping dame! and bid thy treſſes low: 


Thou bear'ſt, ſoft miſtreſs of the tearful eye, 
From grief thy name, now name alas too juſt! 

For fee thy favourite bard, thy glory lie, 
Stretch'd on yon funeral pile, ah! lifeleſs duſt! 


See Venus? ſon, his torch extinguiſh'd brings, 
His quiver all revers'd, and broke his bow; 
Sce penſive how he droops with flagging wings, 

And ſtrikes his bared boſom many a blow : 
Looſe and neglected, ſcatter'd o'er his neck, 
His golden locks drink many a falling tear : 
What piteous ſobs, as if his heart would break, 
Shake his ſwoln check? Ah ſorrow too ſevere! 


——————— 


Memnona ſi mater, mater ploravit Achillem, 
Et tangunt magnas triſtia fata deos 
Flebilis indignos, Elegia, ſolve capillos, 
Ah nimis ex vero nunc tibi nomen erit ! 
Ille tui vates operis, tua fama, Tibullus 
Ardet in extracto corpus inane rogo. 
Ecce, puer Veneris fert everfamque pharetram, 
Et fractos arcus, et ſine luce facem. 
Adſpice, demiſſis ut eat miſerabilis alis; 
Pectoraque infeſta tundat aperta manu. 
Excipiunt ſparſi lacrymas per colla capilli, 
Oraque ſingultu concutiente ſonant. 


* Lib; iii. El 8. 
| ft durera. 


"I 


80 Nemeſis ſhall live, and Delia's name; 


Nec minus eſt confuſa Venus moriente Tibullo, 


Cum rapiant mala ſata bonos, (ignoſcite ſaſſo) 
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Thue, fair lülus! for thy godlike fire *, | 
'Tis ſaid, he weeping from thy roof withdrew : 

Nor deeper mourn'd the queen of ſoft deſire +, 
When the grim boar her lov'd Adonis flew. 


And yet we bards are fondly call'd divine, 
Are ſacred held, the gods' peculiar care: 

There are, that deem us of th' ethereal line, 
That ſomething of the Deity we ſhare, 


But what can death's abhorred ſtroke withſtand ? 
Say what ſo ſacred he will not profane? 

On all the monſter lays his duiky hand, 
And poets are immortal deem'd in vain. 


Thee, Orpheus, what avail'd thy heavenly fire ? 
Thy mother-muſe, and beaſt-inchanting ſong ? 

The god for Linus ſwept his mournful lyre, 
And with a father's woes the foreſts rung, 


Great Homer ſee, from whoſe eternal ſpring 4 
Pierian draughts the poet train derive, 

Nor he could 'icape the fell/remorſeleſs king , 
His lays alone the greedy flames ſurvive. 


Still live the work of ages, llion's fame, 
And the flow web by nightly craft unwove : 


This his firſt paſſion, that his recent love, 


Now what avails, ye fair! each holy rite, 

Fach painful ſervice for your lover paid? 

Recluſe and lonely that you paſs'd the night? 
Or ſought th' Egyptian cymbal's fruitleſs aid? 


When partial fate thus tears the good away, 
(Forgive, ye juſt ! th' involuntary thought) 
I'm led to doubt of Jove's eternal ſway, 
And fear that gods and heaven are words of 
nought. 


— — 


— 


Fratris in ZEnez fic illum funere dicunt 
Egreſſum tectis, pulcher Jüle, tuis. 


Quam juveni rupit, cum ſerus inguen aper. 

At ſacri vates, et divũm cura vocamur : 
Sunt etiam, qui nos numen habere putent. 

Scilicet omne ſacrum mors importuna profanat 
Omnibus obſcuras injicit illa manus. 

Quid pater Iſmario, quid mater profuit, Orpheo ? 
Carmine quid victas obſtupuiſle feras ? 

Mlinon in ſyivis idem pater, AÆlinon, altis 
Dicitur invita concinuiſſe Ly12 

Adipice Mœonidem, à quo, ceu fonte perenni, 
Vatum Piériis ora rigantur aquis; 

Hunc quoque ſummo dies nigro lubmerſit Averno; | 
Effugiunt avidos carmina ſola rogos. 

Durat opus vatum Trojani fama lahoris, 
Tards que nocturuo tela retexta dolo. 

Sic Nemeſis long um, ſic Delia nomen habebit, 
Altera cura recens, altera primus amor. 

Quid nunc ſacra juvant? quid nunc Ægyptia 

proſunt 

Siſtra ? quid in vacuo ſecubuiſſe toro? 


— 


Sollicitor nullos eſſe putare Deos. 
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Live pious, you muſt die: religion prize, 
Death to the tomb will drag you from the fane: 

Confide in verſe; lo! where 'Tibullus lies 
His all a little urn will now contain! 


Thee, facred bard ! could then funereal fires - 
Snatch from us? on thy boſom durſt they feed? 

Not ſanes were ſaſe, not Jove's refulgent ſpires v. 
From flames that ventur'd on this impious deed. 


The beauteons queen that reigns in Eryx towers, 
From the ſad fight averts her mournful face ; 
There are, that tell of ſoft and pearly ſhowers 
Which down her lovely cheeks their courſts 
trace. - * 71 


Yet better thus, than on Phxzacia's ſtrand, 
Unknown, unpitied, and unſeen to die: 

His cloſing eyes here felt a mother's hand, | 
Her tender hands each honour'd rite ſupply. 


His parting ſhade here found a ſiſter's care, 
Who ſad attends, with treſſes looſe and torn : 
The fair he lov'd his dying kiſſes ſhare, 
Nor quit the pyre afllicted and forlorn. 


« Farewel, dear youth!“ thus Delia parting cry'd, 
Ho bleſt the time, when | inſpir'd the lay ? 
« You liv'd, were happy; every care defy'd, 
« While | poſſeſs d your heart, untaught to ſtray." 


To whom thus Nemeſis, in ſcornful mood, 

« Mine was the loſs, then why art thou diſtreſs'd? 
Me, only me with parting life he view'd ; 

« My hand alone with dying ardour preſs'd +,” 


Vive pius; moriere pius : cole ſacra; colentem 
Mors gravis à templis in cava buſta trahet. 
Carminibus conſide bonis; jacet ecce Tibullus, 
Vix manet è toto parva quod urna capit. 
Tene, ſacer vates, flammæ rapuere rogales ? 
Pectoribus paſci nec timuere tuis ? 
Aurea ſanctorum potuiſſent templa deorum 
Urere, qu tantum ſuſtinuere nefas. 
Avertit vultus, Erycis quæ poſſidet arces, 
Sunt quoque, qui lacrymas continuiſſe negent. 
Sed tamen hoc melius, quam ſi Phæacia tellus 
[gnotum vili ſubpoſuiſſent humo. 
Hic certè manibus fugientes preſſit ocellos 
Mater; & in cineres ultima dona tulit: 
Hic ſoror in partem miſera cum matte doloris 
Venit, inornatas dilaniata comas. 
Cum tuis ſua junxerunt Nemeſiſque, priorque 
Oſcula: nec ſolos deſtituere rugos, 
Delia diſcedens,“ Felicius,” inquit, “ amata 
« Sum tibi; vixiſti, dum tuus ignis eram.“ 
Cui Nemeſis, © Quid,” ait,“ tibi ſint mea damna 
dolori ? 
Me tenuit moriens deficiente manu.“ 
* The Capitol. 
+ Alluding ironically to the following paſſage in the 
fff Elegy, which Tibullus there applies to Delia, 


Te wideam ſuprema mibi cum venerit hora 
Te teneam morieus deficiente manu { 


O may I view thee with life's parting ray ! 


® /Encar, + Pluto. | 


7 Venus. 


And thy dear hand with dying ardor preſs! 
L z i 
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And yet, if ought beyond this mouldering clay 
But empty name and ſhadowy form remain, 
Thou liv'ſt, dear youth for ever young and gay, 
For ever bleſt, ſhalt range th' Elyſian plain. 


And thou, Catullus! learned gallant mind, 
(Faſt by thy ſide thy Calvus will attend) 

With ivy wreaths thy youthſul temples twin'd, 
Shalt ſpring to hail th' arrival of thy friend. 


And Gallus. too profuſe of life and blood, 
If no ſad breach of friendſhip's law deprive, 
Si tamen è nobis aliquid, niſi nomen et umbra, 
Reſtat; in Elyſi valle Tibullus erit. 
Obvius huic venies hederã juvenilia cinctus 
Tempora, cum Calvo, docte Catulle, tuo. 
Tu quoque (falſum temerati crimen amici) 
Sanguinis atque anime prodige, Galle, tux. 
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This hand immortal of the bleſt and good, 
Thy ſhade ſhall join, if ſhades at all ſurvive, 


Thou, poliſh'd bard! thy loſs though here we 
mourn, 
Haſt ſwell'd the ſacred number of the bleſt ; 
Safe reſt thy gentle bones within their urn ! 
Nor heavy preſs the earth upon thy breaſt ! 


—  — 


His comes ubra tua eſt; fi qu eſt modo corporis 
umbra ; 
Auxiſti numeros, culte Tibulle, pios. 
Offa quieta, precor, tutà requieſcite in urni; 
Et fit humus cineri non oneroſa tuo. 


7 ELEGIES. 


BOOK I.—ELEGY I. 


Tue glitt'ring ore let others vainly heap, 
O'er fertile vales extend th' encloſing mound; 
With dread of neighb'ring foes ſorſake their fleep, 
And ſtart aghaſt at ev'ry trumpet's ſound, 


Me humbler ſcenes delight, and calmer days; 
A tranquil life fair poverty ſecure ! 

Then boaſt, my hearth, a ſmall but cheerful blaze, 
And riches graſp who will, let me be poor. 


Nor yet be hope a ſtranger to my door, 


But o'er my roof, bright goddeſs, ſtill preſide! 10 
With many a bounteous autumn heap my floor, 
And ſwell my vats with muſt, a purple tide, 


My tender vines I'll plant with early care, 
And choiceſt apples, with a ſkilful hand; 

Nor bluſh, a ruſtic, oft to guide the ſhare, 
Or goad the tardy ox along the land. 


Let me a ſimple ſwain, with honeſt pride, 

If chance a lambkin from its dam ſhould roam, 
Or ſportful kid, the little wanderer chide, 

And in my boſom bear exulting home, 29 


Here Pales I bedew with milky ſhow'rs, 
Luſtrations yearly for my ſhepherd pay, 

Revere each antique ſtone bedeck'd with flow'rs, 
That bounds the field, or points the doubtful way. 


My grateful fruits, the earlieſt of the year, 
Before the rural god ſhall duly wait, 

From Ceres' gifts I'll cull each browner ear, 
And hang a wheaten wreath before her gate. 


The ruddy god ſhall ſave my fruit from ſtealth, 
And far away each little plunderer ſcare: 30 

And you, the guardians once of ampler wealth, 
My houſchold gods, ſhall till my offerings ſhare, 


My num'rous herds, that wanton'd o'er the mead, 
The choiceſt fatling then could richly yield ; 
Now ſcarce | ſpare a little Jamb to bleed 
A mighty victim for my ſcanty field. 


And yet a lamb ſhall bleed, while, rang'd around, 
The village youths ſhall ſtand in order meet, 

With ruſtic hymns, ye gods, your praiſe reſound, 
And future crops and future wines entreat, 40 


Then come, ye pow'rs, nor ſcorn my frugal board, 
Nor yet the gifts clean earthen bowls convey ; 
With theſe the firſt of men the gods ador'd, 
And form'd their {imple ſhape of ductile clay, 


My little flock, ye wolves, ye robbers, ſpare, 
Too mean a plunder to deſerve your toil ; 
For wealthier herds the nightly theſt prepare; 
There ſeek a nobler prey, and ticker ſpoiy. 


— 


For treaſur'd wealth, nor ſtores of golden wheat, 
The hoard of ſrugal fires, I vainly call; 50 
A little farm be mine, a cottage neat 
And wonted couch.where balmy fleep may fall. 


« What joy to hear the tempeſt howl in vain, 
And claſp a fearful miſtreſs to my breaſt ; 

„Or lulPd to lumber by the beating rain, 
„Secure and happy ſink at laſt to reſt.” 


Theſe joys be mine !—O grant me only theſe, 
And give to others bags of ſhining gold, 

Whoſe ſteely heart can brave the boiſt'rous ſeas, 
The ſtorm wide-waſting, or the ſliff ning cold. 60 


Content with little, I would rather ſtay 

Than ſpend long months amid the wat'ry waſte ; 
In cooling ſhades elude the ſcorching ray 

Beſide ſome fountain's gliding waters plac'd, 


O pcriſh rather all that's rich and rare, 
The diamond quarry; and the golden vein, 
Than that my abſence coſt one precious tear, 
Or give ſome gentle maid a moment's pain. 


With glitt'ring ſpoils, Meſſala, gild thy dome, 
Be thine the noble taſk to lead the brave ; 

A lovely foc me captive holds at home, 77 
Chain's to her ſcoruſul gate, a watchful flave. 


Inglorious poſt — And yet I heed not fame ; 
' applauſe of crowds for Delia I'd reſign ; 
To live with thee ['d bear the coward's name, 
Nor 'midſt the ſcorn of nations once repine. 


With thee to live I'd mock the ploughman's toil, 
Or on ſome lonely mountain tend my ſheep; 
At night I'd lay me on thg flinty foil, 
And happy midſt thy dear embraces fleep. 82 


What drooping lover heeds the Tyrian bed, 
While the long night is paſs'd with many a ſigh: 
Nor ſofteſt down with richeſt carpets ſpread, 
Nor whilp'ring rills, can cloſe the weeping eye. 


Of threefold iron were his rugged frame, 

Who when he might thy yielding heart obtain, 
Could yet attend the calls of empty fame, 

Or follow arms in quelt of ſordid gain. 


Unenvy'd let him drive the vanquiſh'd hoſt, 
Thro' captive lands his conquering armies lead; 

Unenvy'd wear the robe with gold umboſs'd, go 
And guide with ſolemn ſtate his foaming ſteed. 


O may I view thee with life's parting ray, 
And thy dear hand with dying ardor preſs : 
Sure thou wilt weep—and on thy lover's clay, 
With breaking heart, prigt many a tender kiſs; 
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Sure thou wilt weep—and woes unutter'd feel, 
When on the pile thou ſeeſt thy lover laid! 
For well I know, nor flint, nor ruthleſs fcel, , 


Can arm the breaſt of ſuch a gentle mais. 100 


From the ſad pomp, what youth, what pitying 
Returning flow can tender tcars refrain? {tair, 
O Delia, ſpare thy cheeks, thy treſſes ſpare, 
Nor give my ling'riug ſhade a world »f pain, 


But now while ſmiling hours the fates beſtow, 
Let love, dear maid, our gentle hearts unite ! 

Soon death will come and ſtrike the fatal bow; 

_. Unſeen his head, and veil'd in ſhades of vight. 


Soon creeping age will bow the lover's frame, 
And tear the myrtle chaplet from his brow : 

With hoary locks ill ſuits the youthſul flaine, 111 
=P ms OR. or the arent vow. 


TIBULLUS. 


Now the fair queen of gay defire is ours, 
And lends our follics an indulgent imile 2 

'Fis laviſh youth's t' enjoy the frolic hours, 
The wanton revel and the midnight broil. 


Your chief, my friends, and fellow-ſoldier, I 
To theſe light wars will lead you boldly on: 
Far hence ye trumpets ſound and banners nx: 
To thoſe who covet wounds and fame he. 
gone, 129 


And hear them ſame and wounds; and riches bear; 
There are that fame aud wounds and riches 
prize. 
For me, while I poſſeſs one plenteous year, 
Fil wealth and mcagre want alike deſpite, 


— —- — 


NOTES ON ELEGY I. 


In this beautiful elegy, Tibullus prefers the re- 
tirements of a country life, with Delia and a mo- 
derate income, to all the honours of war and ſplen- 
dors of fortune. 

According to Scaliger, this elegy, though pla- 
ced the firſt in the book, was written, in order of 
time, the laſt of thoſe inſcribed to Delia. The 
poem itſelf, however, gives no ſanction to this 
opinion. 

Ver. 2. There is a great diſpute among editors, 
whether the original of this line ſhould be read, 


Et teneat culti jugera multa ſoli: 
2 Or, 939 5 n # * 
Ft teneat culti jugera magna ſoli : 


Ihe firſt, however, is the preferable reading, be- 
ing beſt ſupported by MSS. Beſides, had it been 
deſlitute of that authority, it would ſtill merit 
that diſtinction, as Tibulius muſt either have been 
unacquainted with agriculture (every Roman 
acre being two hundred and forty feet long, and 
as many broad), had he applied ragne to acres; 
or have uſed a ſuperfluous epithet. Hulp. 
But Broekhuſius, although he reads »:/ta, has 
yet proved, that Tully and Valerius Flaccus have 
uſed that adjective at lea once in the ſenſe of 
magna, ' 
Ver. 6. The word . in the gie is 
altos mediocrity of fortune; for fo Porphyrio 
interprets it in his Commentary on Horace, L. ii. 
Ep. 5. And, indeed, it is evident from Cicero, 
that this was the meaning impoſed upon paupertas 
in the Auguſtan age. From this word, then, thoſe 
who maintain, that our poet had ſpent his eſtate, 
and was obliged to retire to the country, can de- 
rive no ſupport; as indeed the whole of this ele- 
gy contradicts that aſſertion, 


— 


Almoſt all the commentators on Tibullus have | 


obſerved, that he abounds in alliterations, and 
give the original of this line as an inſtance of it, 


Me mea paupertas, &c. 


Nor is Tibullus ſingular in this; the beſt poets 
and orators of the Auguſtan age were fond of them; 
and hence theſe gentlemen conclude, contrary to 
the opinion of many of the moderns, that allite- 
rations are beautiful in poetry. A fparing uſe 
of them, no doubt, adds to the melody of num. 
bers; accordingly Pope, and the beſt Eugliſh poers, 
pracliſe alliteration, 

Though Pontanvs and others have wrote well 
on the ſubject of alliteration, they have not at- 
tempted to give a reaſon for its pleaſing the ear. 
When the fame letters begin ſucceeding words, 
theſe run more ſmoothly off the tongue, as the 
organs of ſpeech arc ſubjected to a ſmaller change 
in pronouncing them. Other cauſes may perhaps 
be aſſigned, but this appears to be the principal. 

' Ver. 7. The orixinal of this line is variouſly 
read by the annotators. 
Dum meus aſſiduo Juceat igne focus 


is maintained by Brockhuſius, &c. while Scaliger 
and others ſubſtitute exigus in the room of afſidus ; 
both readings are ſupported by MS. authority; 
that, however of Scaliger's is retained as the molt 
poetical.- 

Ver. 9. The voddeſs Hope had many temples 
and public gardens at Rome, for which the reader 


may conſult Alexander Donatus, L. 1. Romz C. 


9. L. 2. C. 25. L. 3. C. 13, 18, 23. 

Boiſſard has given an elegant figure of the pe. 
ruſlice, T. 4. Ant. P. 130. 
Ver. 17. Calphurnius, a Sicilian poet of ſome 
merit, has a good natured precept ſomewhat ſimi- 
lar to this thought of our poet's, 


Te quoque non pudent, cum ſerus ovilia viſes, 
Si qua jacebit ovis wu reſoluta — 5 
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Hanc humeris portare tuis, natoſque repenti 
Ferre ſinu tremulos, et nondum ſtare paratos, 
8 cl. v. ver. 39. 


Humanity to brute creatures is the certain indi- 
cation of a good mind. See an excellent paper 
on this ſubjedt in the Adventurer. 

Ver. 21. Pales was the goddeſs of ſhepherds; 
ſome called her Magna Mater, and others Veſta, 
The feſtival inſtituted in her honour obtained the 
name of Paliliz, or Parilia, and was celebrated on 
the eleventh or twelth of the calends of May, the 
day that Rome was ſuppoſed to have been ſound» 
ed. At this folemnity the ſhepherds, leaping 0- 
ver bonfires of ſtraw, &c. placed at regular diſ- 
tances, offered to their goddeſs milk and cakes of 
millet for the health of their flocks. This cere- 
mony is thus deſcribed by Ovid in that wouder- 
{ul effort of poetical genius his Faſti. 


Paſtor, oves ſaturas ad prima crepuſcula luſtra, 
Uda prius ſpargat, virgaque verrat humum. 
Frondibus, et fixis decorentur ovilia ramis ; 
Et tegat ornatas longa corona fores. 
Czrulei fiant vivo de Suphure fumi; 
Tactaque fumanti fulphure balet Ovis. 
Ure maris rores, tædamque, herbaſque ſabinas ; 
Et crepet in mediis laurus aduſta focis. 
Libaque de Milio Milii fiſcella ſequatur: 
Ruſtica præcique quo dea lœta cibo eſt, 
Adde dapes, mulctramque ſuas: dapibuſque re- 
' ſectis 
Silvicolam tepido lacte precare palen. 
Conſule, dic, pecori pariter, p*coriſque magiſtris: 
Effugiat fabuli noxa repulſa meis. 
TL. iv. v. 735. 


Thus we ſee that the ſumigations uſed upon 
this occaſion were ſovereign for diſeaſes of the 
ſkin. 

Ver. 22. The original of this line has greatly 
puzzled the commentators: ſome of them under- 
ſtanding by“ Paſtorem mum, Pan, and others, 
© Apollo nomius.” The true interpretation, how- 
ever, ſeems to be that which is given in the tranſ- 
lation, Sce notes to El. v. b. 2. 

Ver. 23. We ſee from this paſſage, that a kind 
of adoration was paid to a ſtone, or a trunk of a 
tree, which divided the Roman lands. 
ſumed, them wich eſſences, crowned them with 
lowers, and ſactiſiced reund them in the month 
of February. They were ſhapcd into odd figures, 
and called“ Panes Agreſtes;” as thoſe which 
pointed out the road had the name of © Compita- 
lis” beſtowed on them. 


The god Terminus of the Latins, or Cu⁰s ogg 


of the Greeks, had no animals ſacrificed to him; 
becauſe, as Plutarch obſerves in his Puh, he 


prevented broils, and of courſe bloodſhed, among 


neighbours. 

By the laws of Numa, if any perſon drove his 
plough into his neighbour's field, both he and his 
oxen were accurſed. 

According to Arnobius, the Arabians and Peſ- 
ſenuntians paid divine worſhip to ſhapcleſs un- 
iormed ſtones; and if Regrard is to be credited, 


They per- 


| 


the ic Laplanders at this day deify any large tone 


they meet with, provided it has any ching extra- 
ordinary in its figure. Theſe people probably 
have neither painters nor ſtatuaries among them. 

Ver. 26. Commentators are not a little divided 
in their opinions, who the © Deus Agricola” of 
the original was. According to Broekhuſius the 
poet meant Vertumnus ; and, it muſt be conſeſſed, 
the huſband of Pomona has a better right to this 
place than any other of the ſylvan gods, whom 
the critics have recommended. See a beautiful 
deſcription of this ancient Tuſcan deity in Pro- 
pertius, Lib. iv. El. 2. 

Ver. 29. For Priapus, any of the common books 
of mythology may be conſulted, 

Ver. 30. Gebhardus, on MS. authority, (for 
what abſurdities have not librarians committed ?) 
reads, 


Terreat ut ſczvas falce Priapes aves. 


Which he interprets by birds of bad omen not 
reflecting, that birds of good omen were no leſs 
deſtructive to fine fruit (the keeping of which 
was the province particularly aſſigned to Priapus), 
than his © aves ſiniſtræ.“ 

Ver. 32. The Lares were the offspring of the 
nymph Lara, whom Mercury raviſhed as he was 
conducting her to the Stygian lake, whither Ju- 
piter had baniſhed her for blabbing his amours. 


Fitque gravis, Geminoſque parit qui compita ſer- 
vant, 

Et vigiles noſtra ſemper in ZEde Lares. 
Faſt. 
They therefore had worſhip paid them in the 
houſes, particularly of hufbandmen and in the 
highways; and their feſtival was called“ Compi- 
talitii, Compitalitia, or“ Compitalia.“ At theſe, 


the images of men and women made of wool were 
ſuſpended, with as many balls alſo of wool, as 


there were ſlaves in the family, and as many * fi» 
mulacra perfecta“ as there were children. By 
this hanging in effigy, the ancients imagined, the 
Larcs would be bribed (ſo true is it, that fear is 
the parent of Polytheiſm) to ſpare the living. 
Theſe deities were made of wood, ſtone, or mar- 


ble, according to the wealth or ſuperſtition of the 


votary; and were either public or private. The 
former were-thoſe that watched over the ſafety 
of the whole, while the private only ſuperintend- 
ed a family. Both were clothed in a dog's ſkin, 
and ſometimes had the head of a dog clapped up- 
on human ſhoulders, Their common figure, how- 
ever, was a groteſque “ caricatura” of a man's 
countenance, Vid. Boxhorn's Queſt. Romana, 
P. 31. The place where the houſehold gods ſtood 
was called Lararium. At firft the only offerin 
made them were fruits, wine, and ne 
but in time both lambs and hogs were ſacrificed 
to them. They generally wore a chaplet of 
flowers ;, and when young gentlemen put on the 
« toga 'virilis” they dedicated to then their 
* bullæ;“ | 


Bullaque ſuccinQis laribus donata pependit. 


Ver. 41. This ſimplicity in the worſhip of the 
gods, w which Numa introduced, and which ſuited 
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in the neighhourhaod of an enemy. It muſt he 
owned, that theſe lines fall in here very natural. 
ly-; yet, as moſt editions rank them immediately 
alter, 


the poverty of the primeval times, continued in 
practice till Paganiſm was loſt in Chriſtianity. 
Vid. Valer. Maxim, L. iv. C. 4. at the end. 
Ver. 52 Scaliger reads, 


2e ſolo membra levare toro. 


Suppoſing that our poet had only one bed left him, 
* Solum ſibi ſupereſſe torum.” But however ex- 
actly this circumſtance may correſpond with ma- 
ny of the modern inhabitants of Parnaſſus, yet the 
whole of this elegy ſhows, that our Roman knight 
Was by no means ſo reduced; and indeed, as 
Brockhufius remarks, all the MSS. and beſt edi- 
tions, read, 


Solito membra levare toro. 


Not a caſual bed, ſuch as campaigners muſt often 
put up with, but an accuſtomed fixed place of reſt; 
- Fach as the poet of Verona deſcribes in the follow- 
ing beautiful lines, addreſſed, upon his return from 
Bithynia, to the Peninſula Sirmio, on which he 
had a villa. . 


O quid ſolutis eſt heatius curis ? 
um mens onus reponit, ac peregrino 
Labore feſſi venimus larem ad noſtrum, 
Deſideratoque adquieſciinus lecto. 
Hoc eſt, quod unum eſt, quo laboribus tantiſe. 
Cat. Carm. 29. 


Thoſe only can perceive the full force of this 
obſervation who have experienced it. Ovid, in 
his baniſhment, knew and lamented the want of 
a « conſuctus lectus. 


Non hzc in noftris, ut quondam ſcribimns hortis, 
Nec conſuete meum lectule corpus habes. 
| f Tit. L. i. EI. 10. 


And again, 


Tam procul ignotis igitur mor iemur in oris, 
Et fient ipſo triſtia fata loco? 
Nec mea conſueto langueſcent corpora lecto? 
Depoſitum nec me, qui fleat, ullus erit ? 
Trift. L. iii. EI. 3. Hroel buſius. 


Quam juvat, c.] The tranſlator finding this 
paſſage ſo well rendered by the late Mr. Ham- 
mond, has taken the liberty to adopt it. The 
commentators ſay; that Tibullus borrowed this 
thought of rain aſſiſting lumber from Sophocles ; 
but could not our poet have obſerved, that rain, 
falling on the roof of a houſe, would compoſe to 
fleep, without having been obliged to that tragic 
poet for the obſervation? Antonius Muſa, who 
did ſuch honour to phyſic at Rome, cured Mzce- 
nas of a three years watchfulneſs by the falling of 
water ; and phyſicians at this day experience the 
foporific qualities of ſuch a device; or of the ſea 
breaking at a diſtance upon the ſhore. 

Ver, 60. After the original of this line, Scali- 
ger and Broekhuſius place, | 


Quem labor afſiduus vicino terreat hoſte: 
Martia cui ſomnos claſlica pulſa ſugent. 


Which they explain by the extraordinary duties, 
e/pecially in the night-time, that ſoldiers undergo 
| 7 


Et teneat culti jugera multa ſoli. Tin. 2. 


my friend has tranſlated them in that place. 

Ver. 61. The original of this line greatly per. 
plexed the critics, till Joannes Brodæus firſt ſaw, 
that a ſecond “ non“ before © contentus” was 
wanting. Manutius, in his commentary on Ci. 
cero's Familiar Epiſtles, and Muritus, in his Lect. 
Var. I. 10. produce many inſtances of this mode 
of writing from the beſt antiquity. Broekh, 

Ver. 63. In this, and ſome of the following 
ſtanzas, Tibullus repreſents that ſecure tranquilli- 
ty of a country life, which innocence of mind be. 
ſtows only on thoſe, who live according to the 
laws of nature. Neque enim facile,“ adds Brock. 
huſius, impurus quivis ſolitudini fe committat, 
ſub arborum umbra ſomnulum capturus in molli 
gramine. Hzret intus ſempiterna ſcelerum comes 
mala conſcientia. 


Non ſiculæ dapes 
Dulcem elaborabunt ſaporem, &c. 


Nor dainties force his pall'd deſire, 
Nor chant of birds, nor vocal lyre, 

To him can fleep afford; 
Heart-ſoothing fleep, which not Ciſdains 
The rural lot, or humbler ſwains, 

And ſhady rivers fair; 

Or Tempe's ever-blooming ſpring, 
Where zephyrs wave the balmy wing, 
And fan the buxom air. 


„Ut præclare Horatius noſter, ille optimus ille 
certiſſimus vivendi magiſter. Hanc ſibi nunc vi- 
vendi rationem ſequendam Tibullus proponit, æ. 
quiſſimo animo relinquens beatz fumum et opes, 
ſtrepitumque Rome, qua quidem vita nihil con- 
venientius ſapientiæ ſludioſis, et muſarum ſacerdo- 
tibus, bonzque mentis candidatis. But this opi- 
nion of Brockhuſius may be diſputed; for, though 
a country ſolitude is neceſſary for the perfeQing 
works of genius, yet the town is the beſt ſchool 
for thoſe who would excel in deſcriptions of hu- 
man life. 5 

Ver. 69. Mala. ] This great ſoidier, patriot and 
critic (of whom ſo much has been ſaid in Tibul- 
lus's Life) was in a high degree of favour with 
Tully; and though Maxcenas has been more 
praiſed by the poets than Meſſala, the hiſtorians 
ſhow us, that our p6et's friend was both a greater 
and betzer man than the favourite of Auguſtus, 
See the notes to El, 3. and El. 8. of the firſt book, 

If the authority of Virgil is to be depended 
upon, the Romans derived the cuſtom of adorn- 
ing their houſes with hoſtile ſpoils from the re- 


Franc, 


mateſt antiquity. Æn. 7. ver. 183. And indeed it 


is natural to imagine, where the tradition is the 
chief ſpring from which the firſt” unlettered na- 
tions drew their knowledge of paſt events, that 
theſe marks of conqueſt were the beſt authority 
for the oral hiſtorian. 


Lib. ili. 04. 1. 


W 
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When a Roman ſold a houſe adorned with 
koſtile ſpoils, either won by himſelf or his anceſ- 
tors, the purchaſer was not permitted to avail 
kimſelf of the honour they beſtowed, but obliged 
to take them down. | 

Ver. 81. The perſon alluded to in this paſſage 

"was C. Soſius, who being Prætor when the civil 
war broke out, was afterwards ſent by M. An- 
thony to command in Syria and Cilicia, when he 
firſt ſubdued the Aradians; and then Antigonus, 
having formerly butchered a Roman garriſon, fled, 
after his defeat, to Jeruſalem, which Soſius ſoon 
after took; and uſing the Jews with no leſs cruelty 
than avarice, he beſtowed their kingdom on He- 
rod of Aſcalon : Neither did Antigonus eſcape the 
conqueror, who not only whipped, but crucified 
and bcheaded him. Theſe actions of barbarity, 
although they diſgrace victory, yet procure Soſius 
the honour of a triumph at Rome, A, I. C. 719. 

Broetbufius. 

Ver. 89. We ſee, from this inſtance (and many 
ſuch occur in our poet), that elegy, as well as co- 
medy, ſometimes raiſes her voice; and if Tibullus's 
panegyric had not come down to us, critics, 'no 
doubt, would have hence conjectured, that his ge- 
nius was no leſs ſuited to the lofty than the tender 
ſubjects of poeſy. 

Ver 93. This pathetic circumſtance Ovid has 
applied to Nemeſis in his fine elegy on the death 
of our poet. 

Ver. 98. For the funerals of the ancients, ſee 
notes to El. ii. book 3. 

Of all the methods practiſed by different nations 
in their diſpoſal of the dead, the cuſtom of the Ca- 
latian Indians, as Herodotus relates it, is the moſt 


extraordinary. Darius, ſays that elegant hiſtorian, | 


having one day aſked ſome of his Grecian ſubjeQs, 
what ſum would induce them to eat their deceaſed 
parents (ves Taripas arHrurxovras xaraoiriiola), 
they inſtantly replied, that no bribe ſhould ever 
make them do ſo horrid an action. Upon this, the 
ſame monarch, in the preſence of the Greeks too, 
demanding, by an interpreter of ſome Calatian 
Indians, how much money they would take not 
to eat, for that was their cuſtom (4 Tovg yoveng 


xeTiobitues), but to burn their dead parents; he 


was entreated, with loud and earneft exclamations, 
not to compel them to do a deed which for ever 
muſt deſtroy their peace of mind! So juſtly, adds 
the hiſtorian, does Pindar call cuſtom the ſove- 
reign of all. you ravruy zone. Herod. Thal. 
C. 38. 

Ver. 103. Thoſe who indulged an immoderate 
grief for their deceaſed friends, were ſuppoſed by 
the ancients to injure their manes, and therefore 
Cornelia entreats her huſband, Paulus the cenſor, 


Define, Pauli, meum lacrymis urgere jepuicrum. 
Praopert L. 4. E. 11. 


And Lucian, in his excellent diſcourſe on mourn- 
ing (Tp: runden), makes a departed youth thus 
anſwer the frantic ſorrowings of his father, 
„ KG 1%00%11400 , T6 xixparyens, &. Unhappy 
mortal why do you thus lament aloud ? Why da 
you cauſe me ſo much pain? Ceaſe to tear your 
hair and wound your face, I am far more fortunate 
than you, Why then do you call me names, and 
term me wretched ? | 

Ver. 194. Turnebus was the firſt who explain- 
ed this paſſage. The poet, though an enemy to 
extravagant grief, expected that Delia would-ſhow 
a tender concern when he died. Breethufiuss 

Ver. 111. That pleaſant verſiſier Malherbe, 
thus addreſſes the muſes, +. | 


Quand le Sang bouillant en mes veines 
Me donnoit de jcunes deſires 

Tantot vous ſoupiriez mes peines 
Tantoi vouſchantiez mes plaiſirs: 
Mais aujourahui que mes annces 

Vers leur fin s' en vont terminces, 
Sercit il bien a mes ecrits 

D' Ennuyer les races futures 

Des ridicules avantures 

D'un Amoureux en cheveux gris ? 


The reader may ſee the miſeries of an old man's 
falling in love well deſcribed in the elegies com- 
monly imputed to Virgil's friend, the famous Cor- 
nelius Gallus. Theſe elegies are a modern com- 
poſition, the work of one Longinus Mazimian 
a phyſician, | 
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Wrrz wine, more wine, my recent pains deceiye, 
Till creeping lumber ſend a ſoft reprieve: 
Aſleep, take heed no whiſper ſtirs the air, 

For wak'd, my boy, | wake to heart-felt care. 
Now is my Delia watch'd by ruthleſs ſpies, 

Aud the gate, bolted, all acceſs denies, 

Relentleſs gate ! may ſtorms of wind and rain, 
With mingled violence avenge wy pain ! 


May forky thunders, hurl'd by Jove's red hand, 
Burſt every bolt, and ſhatter every band! 10 
Ah no! rage turns my brain; the curſe recal; 

On me, devoted, let the thunder fall ! 

hen recolle&t my many wreaths of yore, 

How oft you've ſeen me weep, inſenſate door! 
No longer then our interview delay, 

And as you open let no noiſe betray, 
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In vain I plead !—Dare then my Delia riſe ! 
Love aids the dauntleſs, and will blind your ſpies ! 
Thoſe who the godhead's ſoft beheſts obey, 

Steal from the pillows unobſerv'd away; 29 
On tiptoe traverſe unobſerv'd the floor; 

The key turn noiſeleſs, and unfold the door: 

In vain the jealous each precaution take, 
Their ſpeaking fingers aſſignations make. 
Nor will the god impart to all bis aid; 

Love hates the fearſul, hates the lazy maid; 


But through ily windings, and unpractis'd ways, 


His bold night-errants to their wiſh conveys : 
For thoſe whom he with expectation fires, 

No ambuſh frightens, and no labour tires; 30 
Sacred the dangers of the dark they dare, 

No robbers ſtop them, and no bravoes ſcare. 
Though wint' ry tempeſts howl, by love ſecure, 
The howling tempeſt I with eaſe endure: 

No watching hurts me, if my Delia ſmile, 

Soft turn the gate, and beckon me the while. 

She's mine. Be blind, ye ramblers of the night, 

Leſt angry Venus ſnatch your guilty ſight : 
The goddeſs bids her votaries joys to be 


From every caſual interruption free: 40 


With prying ſteps alarm us not, retire, 

Nor glare your torches, nor our names inquire: 
Or if ye know, deny, by Heaven above, 

Nor dare divulge the privacies of love. 

From blood and ſeas vindictive Venus ſprung, 
And ſure deſtruction waits the blabbing tongue 


— 


Nay, ſhould they prate, you, Delia, need not ſear; 

Your lord (a ſorcereſs (wore), ſhould give no ear | 

By potent ſpells the cleaves the ſacred ground, 

And ſhudderiny ſpectres wildly roam around! 59 

I've ſeen her rear the planets from the ſky ! 

Seen lightning backward at her bidding fly ! 

She calls! from blazing pyres the courſe de- 
ſcends, 

And, re-enliven'd, claſps his wondering friends 

The ficnds the gathers with a magic yell, 

Then with aſperſions frights them back to hell 

She wills, —glad ſummer gilds the frozen pole! 

She wilis,—in ſummer wint'ry tempeſts roll! 

She knows ('tis true), Medez's awful ſpell! 

She knows to vanquiſh the fierce guards of hell! 6g 

To me ſhe gave a charm for lovers meet, 

(Spit thrice, my fair, and thrice the charm re- 
peat.“) 

Us, in ſoft dalliance ſhould your lord ſurptiſe; 

By this impos'd on he'd renounce his eyes! 

But bleſs no rival, or th' affair is known; 

This incantation me befriends alone. 

Nor ſtopp'd ſhe here; but ſwore, if I'd agree, 

By charms or herbs to ſet thy lover free. 

With dire luſtrations ſhe began the rite! 

(Serenely ſhone the planet of the night) 70 

The magic gods ſhe call'd with helliſh ſound, 

A ſable ſacrifice diſdain'd the ground. 

I ſtopp'd the ſpell : I muſt not, cannot part: 

I begg'sd her aid to gain a mutual heart. 


NOTES ON ELEGY II. 


Tux foregoing poem was written by Tibullus 
upon his being diſappointed in getting admittance 
to the apartments of Delia, 

Ver. 7. It was cuſtomary with the Roman 
lovers to addreſs the gates of their miſtreſſes: 
Many inſtances of this occur in the elegiac poets. 
Ver. 13. This kind of gallantry was much 
practiſed by the Romans, 


At lacrimans excluſus amator limina ſæ pe 
Floribus, et ſertis operit, poſteſque ſuperbus 
Ungit amaracyno. 


Meantime excluded, and expos'd to cold, 

The whining lover ſtands before the gates, 

And there with humble adoration waits ; 

Crowning with flow'rs the threſhold and the floor, 

And printing kiſſes on th obdurate door, 
 Drgd. 


The Romans decked their doors with garlands 
n many public and private occaſions. 
Ver. 24. The beſt comment on all this paſſage, 
is that elegy of Ovid's which begins 
Me ſpecta, nutuſque meos, &c. 


Ver. 32. The civil wars, as they introduced a 


general diſſoluteneſs of manners, ſo they alſo in- 


Luc et. 
. J : 


creaſed the number of robbers; and we have claſ- 
ſical authority for. aſſerting, that Rome, in the 
age of Cæſar, was as much infeſted with afſafſlins 
as modern Italy. Propertius has thus improved 
upon this paſſage of cur autbor : | 


Nec tamen eſt quiſquam facros qui lædit amantes 
Scyronis media fic licet ire Via : 
Quiſquis Amator erit, Scythicis licet ambulet oris, 
Nemo adeo ut noceat, bai barus eſſe poteſt, 
Luna miniſtrat iter, demonſtrant Aſtra ſalebras, 
Ipſe Amor accenſas percutit ante faces. 
- / Lib. iii. EI. 16. 


Yet, aſter all, the thoughts of Tibullus appear 
more juſt. Mr. Prior has given us the ſame ſen- 
timent, but in a Cifferent manner, uſing mytho- 
logy with more addreſs than even moſt of the 
ancients, 

For love, fantaſtic power, that is afraid 
To ftir abroad till watchtulnefs be laid; 
Undaunted then through cliffs and valleys ſtrays, 
And leads his votaries ſaſe through pathl-fs ways; 


Not Argus with his hundred eyes ſhall find 


Where Cupid goes, though he, poor guide, be 
blind. 
Henry and Emma, 
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NOTES ON 


Ver. 36. Broekhuſius's note on the original of 
this paſſage is ſo curious, that the reader ſhall 
have it in his own words: “Minus rece Tur- 


- nebus (nam et Turnebus homo fuit) hanc digito- 


rum concrepationem exponit de re, quam facile 
nulloque negotio adſequimur, et levi quodam velut 
ſono et nutu jubemus et obtinemus.” Adv. lib. 
20. This explanation, adds our commentator, 
urnebus confirms by 2 quotation from Martial, 
which, however, 2s broekhuſius ſagaciouſly ob- 
ſerves, only intimates the gefture of a perſon, 
« matulam poſcentis.“ 
paſſage, and his interpretation the tranſlator has 
adopted. 

Ver. 38. This was a puniſhment ſuppoſed to 
be inflicted on thoſe who beheld, though without 
deſign, any deity, The old priefteſs of the“ ba- 
na Dea,” in Propertius, thus addreſſes Alcides : 


Parce oculis, hoſpes, lucoque age ſede verendo, . 


Cede agedum, et tuta, limina linque, fuga. 
Lib. iv. El. . 


Venus, in the end cf the hymn aſcribed to Ho- 
mer, threatens Anchiſcs, if he blabbed their in- 
tercourſe, to ftrike him with thunder. The youth, 
having difregarded this warning, was thus de- 
prived of one of his eyes. See Callimachus' poem 


- {atiruled the Bath of Diana. 


Ver. 49. The firſt deſcription of a witch to be 
found in any Latin poet, is that which Virgil has 
given in his eighth eclogue. Thoſe critics who 
are fond of tracing reſemblances among - poets, 
would be apt to aſſert, that our author had that 
paſſage in his eye; and yet, if it is conſidered, 
that popular prejudice imputed thoſe very effects 
to witchcraft, there is no occaſion for ſuppoſing 
that Maro's Maris aſſiſted Tibullus in his de- 
ſcription of his“ Saga Verax.“ However diſſo- 
nant to ſound ſenſe and philoſophy magical de- 
ſcriptions may be, yet they have an excellent ef- 
lect in poetry, where admiration is to be excited. 

According to Marcellas, “ ſaga,” in its primi- 


tive meaning, ſigniſied “ turpis amorum concilia- 


trix;” and as ſuch bawds uſed ſpells and drugs 
to effectuate their illicit purpoſes, it came after- 
wards to be applied to a witch. 

The Romans, according to Broekhuſius, held 
magic in the utmoſt abhorrence. Would the 
reader view the full force aſcribed by the ancients 


to witchcraft, let him turn to Horace's fifth and 


ſeventeenth Epodes. Ovid's Epiſtle to Hypſipyle, 
ver, 83. and El. viii. Ib. 1. and Metamorp. lib 
vii. ver. 179. lib. xiv. ver. 43. Propertius, lib, iv, 
El. v. Seneca's Medea, ver. 675. and his Hercu- 
Jes Uta, ver. 454. Lucan, lib. vi. ver. 43 1. Apu- 
Jeius, lib, i. ii. iii. of his Metamorphoſis, Petro- 
nius. Claudian, lib. i. in Rufim. ver. 146. Silius, 
lib. viii. ver. 496. Valerius Flaccus, lib. vi. ver. 
439. and Nemeſianus's fourth Eclogue. But Vir- 
gil's deſcription (lib. iv. En. 487.) of a witch, 
though compriſed in five lines only, is, by Brock- 
huſius, preſerred to all the reſt. | 
However the moderns may be obliged in other 
reſpects, to yield the poetical palm to the ancients, 
yet the moſt bigotted to claſſical ſuperiority muſt 


He then interprets the 


| 
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conſeſe, that the ancients themſelves have been 
ſurpaſſed by us in the poetry of magic. Who, 
ſor inſtance, of the Greek or Roman poets, can be 
compared with our Shakſpeare in this particular? 
Nay, they might be challenged to produce any 
magical rites equal in propriety and terror to 
thoſe we find in Fletcher's Faithful Shepherdeſs; 
a poem ſrom which, if Shakſpeare did not trans 
plant many a beauty, Mitten certainly did. 

Ver. 50. It was helieved by the ancients, that 
magic could raiſe the manes of the dead, and that 
thoſe-ghoſts could certainly inform inquirers con- 
cerning future events. Vid. Homer's Odyſſey, 
lib, xi. Virgil's Zn. vi. Seneca's dip. Statius, 
lib. iv. Silius Italicus, lib. xiii. and Valerius Flac- 
cus, lib. i. Nor did the Romans regard necro- 
mancy as an infamous or abominable art. 

One of the uſages practiſed to make the manes 
appear, was to ſned human blood; and, if Cicero 
may be credited, (vid. Interrogat. Vatin.) the en- 
trails of boys particularly were, on ſuch occaſions, 
offered up. 

Ver. 52. Some editors read “ fluminis;” and 
the reading is ſupported by MS. authority, 

Ver. 55. Theſe thoughts are thus aſſumed by 
Hammond. 


A wizard dame, thy lover's ancient friend, 
With magic charms has deaft thy huſband's ' 

| ear; 

At her cemmand I ſaw the ſtars defcend, 
And winged lightnings ſtop in mid career. 


1 ſaw her ſtamp and cleave the ſolid ground, 
While ghaſtly ſpectres round us wildly roam; 
I ſaw them hearken to her potent ſound, 
Till ſcarr'd at day they ſought their dreary 
home. 


At her command, the vigorous ſummer pines, 
And wint'ry clouds obſcure the hopeful year: 

At her ſtrong bidding gloomy winter ſhines, 
And vernal roſes on the ſnows appear. 


She gave theſe charms, which I on thee beſtow 2 

They dim the eye, and dull the jealous mind; 
For me they make a huſband nothing know 

For me, and only me, they make him blind. 

| £2 El. v. 


The whole of this fiſth elegy of Hammond's is 
3 a beautiful imitation of this ſecond of Ti- 

ullus. 

Ver. 54. The aſperſion uſed to ſend thoſe © in- 
fernz catervæ“ back to hell was milk; and, if 
the tranſlator is not miſtaken, this is the only 
paſſage in the ancient poets where milk is taken 
notice of as ufed for this purpoſe. See note on 
the ſecond elegy of the third book, for the uſe of 
milk at funerals; and elegy ſixth of the ſame 
book, for its virtue in diſpelling diſcaſes, when 
offered along with blood and wine to the infernal 
gods. 

Ver. 60. The unuſual hiſſing in the original of 


this line 


| Sola ſcros Hecates perdumuiſſe canes; 
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was probably meant to give the reader a more 
terrible idea of thoſe fierce attendants of Hecate ; 
and hence the alteration of 


Sola feros Hecatz, &c. 


offered by Brockhuſius, ſeems improper. 


Ver. 62. The reader who wants to be inferm- 
ed of the many uſes made of ſpittle in medicine, 
in magic, in expiations, in averting witchcraft, in 
omens, and in conciliating love, may conſult Pliny 
the elder, and thoſe commentators whom Brock- 
huſius has quoted. We ſhall only obſerve, that 


the belief of its being a preſervative againſt faſci- | 
and the ſeven ſucceeding verſes, from their natu. 


nation is very ancient, for Theocritus makes Da- 
mætas thus expreſs himſelf in the ſixth Idyl. 


as un Caoxavtu dt, reis traνν0 Lig ih KIA mon. 


Nor did only the ſhepherds of Sicily look upon 
ſpittle in this light, the Romans believed the ſame 
of it. Accordingly, on the day when ah inſant 
was named (which for girls was on the cighth, 
Tor boys on the ninth, after birth), the grandmo- 
ther or aunt, moving round in a circle, rubbed, 
with her middle finger, the child's forchead with 
— which was hence called * Luſtralis Sa- 

va.” 


The number three was of great import in al- 
moſt all the religious and magical ceremonies of 


antiquity; for though, as Virgilexpreſles it, the gods 


were ſuppoſed to be pleaſed with all odd numbers, 
yet three was deemed the moſt pleaſing to them. 
'The number four was alſo of ſome eſtimation, 
as Macrobius, in his Commentary on the Somn. 
Scipion. informs us. Vid. cap. 5, 6. Our poct 
alſo uſes the number four in one of his elegies. 
Ver. 63. Ovid, who, without any ceremony, 


adopts our poet's ſentiments, whenever they ſuit 


his purpoſe, has made uſe of the ſame argument 
to an over-vigilant keeper, 


Viderit ipſe licet, credet tamen ille neganti 
Damnabit oculos, et ſibi verba dabit. 


Although it is with great reluctance that men 
credit any report injurious to the fame of one 
they love, yet nothing leſs than a ſpell was neceſ- 
ſary to make a huſband deny the teſtimony of his 
own ſenſes. 

Ver. 69. The luſtration mentioned in the ori- 
ginal was a torch of pine-tree; to which were 
added ſulphur and bitumen, and, as Brockhuſius 
conjectures, blood. A folemn waſhing, and the 
ſacrifice of a black lamb, preceded the uſe of the 
torch. Theſe ceremonies were allo perſormed 
en a clear night, note ſerena.” The ancients 
thought them equally powerful eitber to bind the 
lover, or free him from the influence of love. 

Pontanus and Amaltheus among the moderns, 
not to mention others, have given us an ample 
detail of the ceremonies practiſed on theſe occa- 
ſions: but as moſt of them are unadapted to mo- 


dern ſuperſtition, their accounts ſhow ſome learn- 


ing, but little judgment. Ovid laughs at all theſe 
ceremonies in his Remedy of Love. | 
Ver. 71. The beſt liſt of theſe deities is to be 


found in the ſeventh book of Ovid's Metamor- 


— 
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phoſis, ver. 192 and in the two Spaniſh poets, 
Seneca, Med. ver. 140. and Lucan, lib. vi. ver, 
730. Broekbuf, 

Ver. 74. Though this be evidently the concly. 
ſion of the elegy, yet ſome editors have ſtrangely 
tacked to it, 


Ferreus ille fuit, 


and the thirteen following lines, which belong te 
the firſt clegy. Nor coutent with this, they have 
forced 


Num veneris magnz, 


ral place in the fifth elegy of this book, and have 
added them to the other tranſpoſition. Mr. Dart 
followed one of theſe editions. 

May it not have been this inaccuracy of edi. 
tors which induced that great poet, as well as 
critic, Mr. Dryden, to aſſert, that Tibullus, in 
compoſing, ſeldom looked farther than the next 
line; that he rambles from his ſubject, and con- 
cludes with ſomething which is not of a piece 
with the beginning. Although it is granted, that 
no man underſtood the beauties of ancient poetry, 
and of courſe couid draw the characters of ancient 
poets, better than Mr. Dryden; yet it is certain, 
that his ſentiments on thele ſubjzes were not al- 
ways the reſult of mature deliberation. In the 
general preface to the volume from which the 
above cenſure on our author is taken, Mr. Dryden 
complains of his want of leiſure ; and, indeed, 
this is too evident in the quotation above, as the 
arguments to Tibullus's elegies will ſhow a be- 
ginning, a middle, and a concluſion, even more 
than cau be found in Propertius, who yet, accord. 
ing to that critic, had always a plan when he fat 
duwn to write, 

Let not, however, the reader imagine that this 
is meant as a cenſure on Mr. Dryden; that im- 
mortal genius had not time to correct his works, 
But what ſhall we ſay of the age which ſuffered 
its firſt pen to be hackneyed through neccſlity ? 

However, if Dryden's circumſtances are an 
apology for his little incorrectneſſes, Rapin cannot 
be pardoned on the ſame account : and yet that 


' Critic, who often characterizes books he never 


read, makes the following obſervation : 


« Te ſcai, qu' il y a des onvrages qui doivent 
par la qualité de leur charaQere etre ècrits d' un 


air libre ſans autre defſcin, que celui d' une nai- 
vetE naturelle, et ſans contrainte, tels que ſont les 
hymnes d' Orphée d' Homere, de Callimachus, 
tels que ſont certaines Odes de Pindare, d' Ana- 
crEon, et d' Horace, qui n“ ont de régle que I en- 
thouſiaſme, tels que font auſſi la plupart des Elé- 
gies de Tibulle et Properce; mais il faut avouer, 
que ce ne ſont pas les plus belies, et quand on fait 
Reflexions aux Elegies d' Ovide on y trouve tou- 
jours un tour ſecret qui en fait le deflcin.”” What 
ſhall one fay to all this critical jargon, but that 


Ten cenſure wrong, for one who writes amiſs, 


Jo. Antonius Vulpius, a lawyer of Bergamo, 
who publiſhed an edition of Catullus, Tibullus, 
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Sale to my houſehold gods may I return, 


No houſe had gates, (bleſt times!) and, in the 


NOTES ON 


and Propertius, A. D. I. 10. at Padua, concludes 
this ſecond elegy with 


nec te poſſe carere vilim, | 


as Broekhuſius has done; but then he immediate- 
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ly adds, though without any reaſon, « Videntus 
aliqua deſiderari. Vulpius obſerves, that © poſſe 
carere“ was a Roman colloquial expreſſion, of 


which he produces two inſtances from Martial. 


ELESEY HT, 


Waits you, Meſſala, plough th' Zgean ſea, | 
o ſometimes kindly deign to think of me: 
Me, hapleſs me, Phaaciaa ſhores detain, 
Unknown, unpitied, and oppreſs'd with pain, 
Yet ſpare me, death, ah ſpare me and retire ; 
No weeping mother's here to light my pyre : 
Here is no ſiſter, with a ſiſter's woe, 
Rich Syrian odours on the pile to throw : 
But chief, my ſoul's ſoft partner is not here, 
Her locks to looſe, and ſorrow o'er my bier. 10 
What though fair Delia my return implor'd, 
Zach fane frequented, and each god ador'd ; 
What though they bade me every peril brave; 
And fortune thrice auſpicious omens gave: 
All could not dry my tender Dclia's tears, 
uppreſs her ſighs, or calm her anxious fears; 
E'cn as I ſtrove to miniſter relief, 
Unconſcious tears proclaim'd my heart-felt grief : 
Urg'd ſtill to go, a thouſand ſhifts I made, 
Birds now, now feſtivals my voyage ſtaid: 20 
Or, if | ſtruck my foot againſt the door, 
trait I return'd, and wiſdom was no more. 
Forbid by Cupid, let no ſwain depart, 
Cupid is vengeful, and will wring her heart. 
What do your offerings now, my fair, avail ? 
Your Iſis heed not, and your cymbals fail! 
What, though array'd in ſacred robes you ſtood, 
Fled man's embrace, and ſought the pureſt flood ? 
While this I write, I ſeufibly decay, — | 
« Aſſiſt me, Iſis, drive my pains away: 30 
That yeu can every mortal ill remove, 
The numerous tablets in your temple prove: 
* So ſhall my Delia, veil'd in votive white, 
„Before your threſhold fit for many a night; 
« And twice a day, her treſſes all unbound, 
Amid your votaries fam'd, your praiſes ſound : 


* And incenſe monthly on their altars burn.“ 
How bleſt man liv'd in Saturn's golden days, 

E'er diſtant climes were join'd by lengthen'd ways. 

Secure the pine upon the mountain grew, _ 41 

Nor yet o'er billows in the ocean flew ; 

Then every clime a wild abundance bore; 

And man liv'd happy on his natal ſhore : | 

For then no ſteed to feel the bit was broke, N 

Then had no ſteer ſubmitted to the yoke; 


grounds 
No ſcanty landmarks parcell'd out the bounds : 


From every oak redundant honey ran, 
And ewes ipoutaneous bore theiz milk to man: 59 


/ 


No deathful arms were forg'd, no war was wag'd, 

No rapine plunder'd, no ambition rag'd. 

How chang'd, alas! Now cruel Jove commands; 

Gold fires the ſoul, and falchions arm our hands: 

Each day, the main unnumber'd lives deſtroys; 

And ſlaughter, daily, o'cr her myriads joys. 

Yet ſpare me, Jove, I ne'er diſown'd thy ſway, 

I ne'er was perjur'd ; ſpare me, Jove, I pray. 
But, if the ſiſters have pronounc'd my doom, + 

Inſcrib'd be theſe upon my humble tomb: 

„Lo! here inur'd a youthful poet lies, 


| © Far from his Delia, and his native ſkies! 


Far from the lov'd M-ſ[ala, whom to pleaſe 
« Tibullus follow'd over land and ſeas.” 

Then loge my ghoſt (for love I ſtill obey'd) 
Will gratefui uſher to th' Elyſian ſhade : 
There joy and ceaſeleſs revelry prevail; 
There ſoothing muſic floats on every gale; 
There painted warblers hop from ſpray to ſpray, 
And, wildly-pleaſing, ſwell the general lay: 70 
There every hedge, untaught, with caſſia blooms, 
And ſcents the ambient air with rich perſumes ; 
There every mead a various plenty yields; 
There laviſh Flora paints the purple fields: 


_ | With ceaſeleſs light a brighter Phœbus glows, 


No {icknefs tortures, and no ocean flows; 
But youths aſſociate with the gentle fair, 
And ſtung with pleaſure to the ſhade repair: 
With them love wanders whereſoe'er they ſtray, 
Provokes to rapture, and inflames the play: 80 
But chief, the conſtant ſew, by death betray'd, 
Reign, crown'd with myrtle, monarchs of the ſhade, 
Not fo the wicked; far they drag their chains, 
By black lakes ſever'd from the bliſsful plains z 
Thoſe ſhould they paſs, impaſſable the gate 
Where Cerb'rus howls, grim ſentinel of fate. 
There ſnake-hair'd fiends with whips patrole a- 
rouad, e 
Rack d avguiſh bellows, and the deeds reſound: 
There he, who dar'd to tempt the queen of heaven, 
Upon an ever-turning wheel is driven : go 
The Danaids there, {till ſtrive huge caſks to fill, 
But ſtrive in vain, the caſks elude their ſxill: 


| There Pelop's fire, to quench his thirſty fires, 


Still tries the flood, and ſtill the flood retires : 
There vultures tear the bow'ls, and drink the gore, 
Of Tityus, ſtretch'd enormous on the ſhore. 
Dread love, as vaſt as endleſs be their pain 
Who tempt my fair, or wiſh a long campaign. 

O let no rival your affections ſhare, 
Long as this boſom beats, my lovely fair! 100 


Still on you let your prudent nurſe attend; 

Sbe ll guard your honour, ſhe's our common friend. 

Her tales of love your forrowings will allay, 

And, in my abſence, make my Delia gay: 

Let her o'er all your virgin-train preſide, 

She'll praiſe th' induſtrious, and the lazy chide. 

But ſee on all enfeebling languors creep; 

Their __ drop, they yawn, they nod they 
eep. r 
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Then, if the deſtinies propitious prove, 
Then will | ruſh, all paſſion, on my love: 110 
My wiſh'd return no meſſenger ſhall tell, 
I'll ſeem, my fair, as if from heaven l fell. 
A ſoft confuſion fluſhes all your charms, 
Your graceful diſhabille my boſom warms, f 
You, Delia, fly and claſp me in your arms. 

For this ſurpriſe, ye powers of love, I pray, 
Poſt on Aurora, bring the roſy day. 


NOTES ON ELEGY III. 


Tuts elegy was written in a dangerous fit of 
fickneſs, which detained our poet in the iſland of 
Corſa, anciently called Plaacia, and was appa- 
rently compoſed before the ſecond, 


The commentators pretend, that Meſſala was 


upon his Syrian expedition at this time; and that 
Tibullus recovering, followed his patron to Cili- 
cia, Ægypt, &c. As this expedition took place 
A. U. C. 724, Tibullus was then only fourteen 
years old, if he was born in the conſulſhip of 
Hirtius and Panſa; but as this is rather too fine 
an elegy for a boy of that age (and yet Pliny the 
younger had wrote a Greek tragedy before fifteen 
years), and as it appears, that he had been for ſome 
time in love with Delia; not to mention other 
arguments which the poem itfelf affords us, the 
tranſlator is inclined to join iſſue with Douza, 
who places his birth A. U. C. 690, in the conſul- 
ſhip of Cicero and of Caius Anthony. Vide the 
Life. 

But whatſoever time this elegy was written, we 
may apply what Quintilian ſays of eloquence to 
this ſpecies of writing in particular, © Pectus eſt, 
quod diſertos facit.“ 

Ver. 1. The original of theſe lines is quoted 
by Dr. Trapp, in his chapter on elegy, as an in- 
ſtance of the ſoothing graces of elegiac complaints, 
& Quam jucundus eft dolor poeticus,” (ſays that 
critic, prælect. 13.) „et quanta elegantia quere- 
larum, morbum ſuum, terca peregrina zgrotus, ſic 
deflet Tibullus. 

The cohors mentioned in the text, was Meſſala's 
retinue; which muſt have been very different 
from that of moſt modern generals, if made up of 
ſuch men as Tibullus, But in thoſe days a man 
was thought the better ſoldier for cultivating an 
acquaintance with the muſes, 


An abhorrevce of our diffolution was implanted 


in us by the Author of Nature for the wiſeſt pur- 

ſes, Even the oldeſt, and moſt wretched, are, 
in general, unwilling to die. But to be ſnatched 
away in the bloom of life, and whilſt in a foreign 
country, at a diſtance from one's relations, efpe- 
cially from a darling miſtreſs, are circumſtances 
peculiarly diſtreſeful. Homer, who knew the 
Durce of 


every paſſion, and could raife them all, 


has beautifully inſerted many ſuch pathetic ſtrokes 


in deſcribing the deaths of his heroes : And if his 
battles make the reader regardleſs of danger, they 
alſo increaſe his humanity : And although Virgil 
is ſurpaſſed by Homer, in this reſpeR, yet is the 
lamentation of Euryalus's mother, who had left 
her father's court to ſhare the fortunes of her ſon, 
a maſterpiece of the pathetic. Taſſo has intro- 
duced many beautiful ſtrokes of this kind into his 
Il Goffredo ; but none of the modern heroic poets 
are in this particular to be preferred to the author 
of Leonidas; unleſs indeed we admit, that Dante's 
deſcription of Ugolino ſurpaſſes any poetical pic- 
ture of diſtreſs to be met with among either the 
ancients or moderns. | 


Ver. 14. The original runs thus: 


Illa ſacras pueri ſortes ter ſuſtulit, illi 
Rettulit e trimis omina certa puer. 


Thoſe who were ſuperſtitious, among the an- 
cients, generally conſulted the lots before they be- 
gan any thing of importance. The firſt words 
ſpoken by the virgin in the temple of Juno, were 
the ſortes, in caſes of marriage; as the firſt ſpoken 
by a boy in the highway, gave the omen com- 
monly depended upon before ajourney was under- 
taken, An example will better explain this ob- 
ſcure picce of ſuperſtition. A lady who was be- 
trothed, went, with a young companion, to the 
temple of the goddeſs of marriage, to watch the 
firſt words ſpoken by a woman. Anxiouſly at- 
tentive ſhe ſeated herſelf, while the other ſtood, 
Two hours having paſſed, without a word's being 
uttered, or any body entering, the younger at lait 
ſaid, © My dear I am tired, will you permit me 
« to fit in your chair a little?“ Theſe were the 
firſt words. The younger accordingly ſeated her- 
ſelf, and no body coming in, they both went away 
aſter having waited ſome time longer. The be- 
trothed lady ſoon after died, and the other was 
married to the bridegroom in her ſtead. 

There were other kind of ſortes. The old 
Scholiaſt on the fourth Pythian ode of Pindar, 
tells us, that dice thrown upon a table were uſed 
as alot; and if one particular fide turned up, what 
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they wiſhed would come to paſs; but if it did not, 
their wiſhes ſhould not be accompliſhed. 

Fay CanAerreg un red en, axorikighh;yra, vet ts, 
„er orie ' 

Of lots, ſome were facred to Apollo, ſome to 
Mercury ; and they were ſometimes to be caſt 
into a deep well or fountain, We ſee an inſtance 
of this in Suetonius's Life of Tiberius, cap. 14. 
and Dempſter in his Notes on Roſinus, informs 
us, that thoſe who had ſucceſs in this kind of divi- 
nation, often beſtowed gifts upon the fountain. 
See Pliny, Lib. viii. Ep. 8. 

At Præneſte was a temple, erected to fortune, 
where devotees uſed often to repair in order to 
have their future adventures told them. This 
temple was very magnificent, which made Car- 
neades ſay, He never had ſeen fortune more for- 
« tunate than at Præneſſe.“ In that temple the 
lots werg blended together, thrown into an olive 
cheſt or urn, and drawn by a boy. This is pro- 
bably the ſpecies of divination alluded to here by 
our poet. 

Ver. 21. The firiking the foot againſt the 
threſnold, at the firſt going abroad, was, by the 
ancients, reputed a bad omen; and is one of the 
pretexts our poet uſed in order to delay his de- 
parture. The ſuperſtitious among ourſelves have 
many as fooliſh obſervances. | 

Ver. 26. Jupiter, in one of Lucian's dialogues 
commands Mercury, to haſten to the Nemiean 


foreſt, there to deſtroy Argus, which done, he 


was to waft Io over ſea to Ægypt, and there make 
an Iſis of her, Ew fOixrogs txt, xa Tov Newacy 
ana ytrw nas TOYS CVEjeougs AFITILTETW, KU gor 
ros e Sit illis Dea, Nilumque attollat, 
et ventos immittat et navigantes ſervet.” The 
ſame witty author alſo informs us, that the 
Azgyptians not only uſed to call their larger ſhips 
by the name of Ifis, for good-Juck's ſake, but alſo 
to have ſtatues of this turelary deity placed in the 
ſtern and forecaſtle of their veſſels. Vid. his piece 
intitled, Ao» n toxar. This ſhows the propriety 
of Delia's addrefling Iſis to protect Tibullus in the 
voyage he was about to bod oh 

Gruterus has tranſmitted to us the figure, &c. 
of a marble altar, dedicated to Iſis, to Which 
Broekhuſius was obliged for the form he has given 
us of an Ægyptian Siſtrum or Cymbal. Apuleius 
has deſcribed this inſtrument, Lib. 3. of his Me- 
tam, 

Ver. 28. In the myſteries of Ifis, it was cuſtom- 
ary for the votary to lie alone ſeveral nights ſuc- 
acſſively. This cuſtom Propertius rails at. 


Triſtia jam redeuns iterum ſolemnia nobis, 
Cynthia jam notes eſt operata decem; 
At utinam Nilo pereat que ſacra tepente 
Miſit matronis Inachis, auſonii- ! 
Quz Dea tam cupidos toties diviſit amantes, 
Quzcunque illa fuit, ſemper amara ſuit. 
Dart. 


Ver. 32. Thoſe who had eſcaped ſhipwreck, or 
any dangerous fit of ſickneſs, uſually hung up, in 
the temple of Iſis, tablets, on which, ſay autho rs 


was deſcribed the marner of their deliverance : 
TRANS, II. 


But Broc khuſius is of opinion, that, as ſailors de- 
dicated to Iſis a repefentation in paint of the 
danger they had eſcaped; ſo thoſe who recovered 
from any dangerous diſeaſe, by the aſſiſtance of 
Iſis, ſuſpended, on the walls of her temple, tablets, 
whereon was repreſented the form of the organ 
that had been principally affected, without any 
mention of the remedies uſed. Thus the old 
poet in the Priapeia has it. 


Cur pictum memori fit in tabella 
Membrum quæritis, &c. 


Beſides this, among the many voti ve infcrip- 
tions to Iſis for health recovered, which Gruterus 
and others have preſerved, we meet with no men- 
tion of the applications or m2dicines ſuppoſed to 
have been ſacceſsful. | 

t is, however, an odd tradition, that * 
crates was indebted to ſuch tablets, in a temple in 
the iſland of Cos, for the beſt part of the Coacæ 
Prænotiones. Could this be proved, it would 
ſhow, that great good may ſometimes ipring from 
ſuperitition. | 

In Popiſh countries, many figures of wax, ſilver, 
&c. are at this day to be ſeen on the walls of 
their churches, chapels, &c. 

Ver. 33. As the goddeſs herſelf was clothed 
in white linen; fo thoſe who returned her thanks 
for their own, or friends, recovery from ſickneſs, 
were always veiled in the ſame manner, and fat on 
the ground before the porch of the temple. Her 
prieſts had their heads ſhaved, and alſo wore 
linen ſurplices, Hence they were called“ Lini- 
geri.“ See Martial's humorous epigram on that 
ſubjeR, Lib. ii. Ep. 29. Apuleius, in the eleventh 
hook of his Metamorphoſis, has given the fulleſt 
account of the worſhippers of Iſis. 

Ver. 35, From the words © pharia turba, a 
great critic, as Broekhuſius informs us, conjectured, 
that Meſſala attended Auguſtus Cæſar in his 
Zgyptian expedition againſt Mark Anthony. 
But the epithet © pharia'* which is every where 
appropriated to Iſis, and her worſhip, deceived 
him. | 

Ver. 39. Ovid has imitated the whole of this 
paſſage in the beautiful elegy, which he ſent to 
Corinua upon her going abroad. Lib. ii. El. 11. 

No poet, either ancient or modern, has ſurpaſ- 
ſed Tibullus in his deſcription of the golden age; 
yet how different that age was from the picture 
given us of it by Tibullus, the great rural and 
philoſophical poet informs us in his Autumn, 


Corruption (till, 
Voracious, {wallow'd what the lib'ral hand 
Of bounty fcatter'd o'er the ſavage year 


And ſtill the ſad Barharian, roving, mix'd 


With beaſts of prey ; or, for his acorn meal, 
Fought the fierce tuſky boar; a ſhivering wretch ! 
Aghaſt and comſortleſs! when the bleak north, 
With winter charg'd, let the mix'd tempeſt fly, 
Hail, rain and ſnow, and bitter-breathing ſro! ; 
"Then to the Helter of the hut he fled, 
Aud the wild ford'd ſcafon pin'd away : 
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For home he had not; home is the reſort 
Of love and joy, and peace and plenty, where 
Supported and ſupporting, poliſh'd friends 

And dear relations mingle into bliſs. 

But this the rugged ſavage never felt; 

E'en deſolate in crowds; and thus his days 

Roll'd heavy, dark and unenjoy'd along, 

A waſte of time 


Ver. 65. This deſcription of Elyſium is not fo 
tical as may at firſt ſight be imagined, ſince 
even the philoſophers have painted that happy re- 
idence of the bleſſed in as lively colours. Broethu/. 
Upon turning to the paſſage in Plutarch (Con- 
ſol. ad Apollon.) cited by Broekhuſius in defence 
of this cenſure, we were not a little aſtoniſhed to 
find that excellent philoſopher, borrowing the 
whole of his deſcription of Elyſium from Pindar's 
ſecend Olympian ode; which, as it is one of the 
ficeſt paſſages in the old Theban, we ſhall here 
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And eſpecially in the ſucceeding antiſtrophe. 
| tv wuaxnpry OE 
yerwoy Nxttvinss 
evper pv, c. 
Which paſſages are thus trapſlated by the late 
Dr. Weſt, in his admirable verſion of Pindar. 
But in the happy fields of light, 
Where Phaebus, with an equal ray, 
Illuminates the balmy night, 
And gilds the cloudleis day. 


In peaceful, unmoleſted joy, 

The good their ſmiling hours employ : 

"Then no vneaſy wants conſtrain 

To vex th' ungrateful ſoil, 

To tempt the dangers of the billowy main, 

And break their firength with unabating toil, 
A frail diſaſtrous being to maintain. 


But, in their joyous calm abodes, 

The recompence of juſtice they receive; 

And, in the fellowſhip of gods, ; 

Without a fear eternal ages live. 

Again, in the antiſtrophe, he ſays, that the good 
who have been three times purified in as many 
jucceſſive tranſmigrations, &c. become then quali- 
fed to enter the fortunate iſlands, where f 


Fragrant breezes, vernal airs, 
Sweet children of the main, 
Purge the bleſt iſland from corroding cares, 
And fan the boſom of cach verdant plain, 
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Whoſe fertile ſoil immortal fraitage bears ; 
Trees, from whoſe flaming branches flow, 

Array'd in golden bloom, refulgent beams; 
And flow'rs of golden hue that blow 

On the freſh borders of their parent ſtreams ; 
Theſe by the bleſt in ſolemn triumph worn, 


Their unpolluted hands and cluſtering locks adorn, 


But beautiful as this deſcription is, it does not 
ſurpaſs that which Homer has given in the fourth 
Odyſley, line 564, which, as Mr. Spence juſtly ob- 
ſerves, is the only paſſage where that father of 
poetry deſcribes the regions of the bleſt. But to 
finiſh this long note, we ſhall only remark, that, 
as theſe laſt mentioned pictures of Elyſium are 
ſuited to their different places, or the poems in 
which they appear, ſo is that of our poct appro. 


priated to the elegiac muſe; Dr. Trapp accord- 


ingly quotes it for its uncommon beauty. Pra- 
le&. 13. | 

Ver. 83. The firſt poetical deſcription of hell is 
to be found in Homer; and though all the ſuc. 
ceeding epic poets of antiquity have, in imitation 
of their great father, ſent their heroes to viſit 
thoſe regions of woe, none of them have improved 
the original, | 

But although Homer's hell ſurpaſſes the hell of 
the ancients, it cannot however be compared with 
many paſſages in the Inferno of that great origi, 
_ poet Dante. Milton perhaps has not outdone 

im. 

Veltaire's hell is as little terrible, as his Maſe 
ſacre of St. Bartholomew is unaffeQedly told. 
Ver. 26. Niychologiſts place a hundred hiſſing 
ſerpents round the head and neck of Cerberus, 
whom they alſo equip with the tail of a dragon, 

Ver. 89. As the poct meant, not only to keep 
off every one from laying ſiege to his miſtreſs, but 
alſo to preſerve her conſtant in his abſence ; he 
has ſelected, from the amours of mythology, ſome 
incidents very proper to his purpoſe. 

Yet the whole of-this deſcription 1s liable to the 
cenſure which Lucay, in his admirable Treatiſe 
on the Manner of writing Hiſtory, paſſes on Par- 
thenius, Euphorion, and Callimachus, who, wan- 
dcring from their main ſubjeR, ſpend, according 
to that witty critic, many words in deſcribing im- 
pertinences; but as the whole paſſage is admir- 
able, the reader will not probably be diſpleaſed to 
ſee it travſlated. 
| You mult be particularly cautions, how you 
launch out in deſcribing mountains, rivers, and 
fortifications; leſt, by an oſtentatious diſplay cf 


eloquence, you entirely drop the thread of your 


hiſtory ; whenever, therefore, perſpicuity demands 
that the reader ſhould, in ſome degree, be inform- 
ed of ſuch circumſtances, let your deſcription of 
them be compriſed in as few words as poſſible. 
On occaſions like theſe, place Homer before your 
eyes, who, though a poet, yet, in his account of 
hell, paſſes ſlightly over Tantalus, Ixion, Tityus, 
and the reſt : all which particulars, were they to 
be deſcribed by Parthenius, Euphorion, or even 
Callimachus, what a profuſion of verſes would be 


employed in bringing the water to the lips & 
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NOTES ON FLEGY n. 
Tant#lus, and in turning round the wheel of 


Ixion ? 

The more judicious among the ancients ſaw, 
that under the fables of Tantalus, &c, were re- 
preſented the torments of an evil conſcience. See 


| as Horace happily expreſſes it, Venus has imbued 


739 
Macrobius's ſenſible Commentary on the Somnium 
Scipionis. N 

Ver. 109. This is one of thoſe thoughts, which, 


with a fiſth part of her nectar. 


E LEGI IV. 


Poet. 


So round, my god, may ſhady coverings bend, 
No ſun-beams ſcorch thy face, no ſnows cffend ! 
Whence are the fair ſo proud to win thy heart, 
Yet rude thy beard, and guiltleſs thou of art ? 
Naked thou ſtand'ſt, expos'd to wint'ry ſnows! 
Naked thou ſtand'ſt when burning Sirius glows! 
Thus I—and thas the garden-power reply'd, 

A crooked lickle glittering by his ſide. 


Priapus, 
Take no repulſe—at firſt what though they fly! 
O'ercome at laſt, reluctance will comply. 10 


The vine in time full ripen'd cluſters bears, 

And circling time brings back the rolling ſpheres : 
In time foft rains through marble ſap their way, 
And time taught man to tame fierce beaſts of prey, 
Nor aw d by conſcience meanly dread to ſwear; 
Love-oaths, unratified, wild tempeſts bear 

Baniſh then ſcruples, if you'd gain a heart; 
Swear, ſwear by Pallas' locks, Diana's dart; 

By all that's moſt rever*d—if they require: 
Oaths bind not eager love, thank heaven's good 


Sire ! 20 


Nor be too ſlow; your ſlowneſs you'll deplore ; 
Time poſts; and, oh! youth's raptures ſoon are o'er; 
Now foreſts bloom, and purple earth looks gay; 
Bleak wiater blows, and all her charms decay : 
How ſoon the ſteed to age's ſtiffneſs yields, 

So late a victor in th' Olympic fields? 

I've ſeen the aged oft lament their fate, 

That ſenſeleſs they had learnt to live too late. 

Ye partial gods, and can the ſnake renew 

His youthful vigour and his burniſh'd hue? 30 
But youth and beauty paſt; is art in vain 

To bring the coy deſerters back again? 


Poet, 
Jove gives alone the powers of wit and wine, 
In youth immortal, ſpite of years to ſhine, 


Priapus, 
Yield prompt compliance to the maid's deſires; 
A prompt compliance fans the lover's fires : 


Go pleas'd where'er ſhe goes, though long the 


way, 

Though the fierce dog-ſtar dart his ſultry ray; 
Though painted Iris gird the bluiſh ſky, | 
And ſure portends, that rattling ſtorms are nigh: 40 
Or, if the fair one pant for ſylvan fame, 

Gay drag the meſhes and provoke the game: 


| What cannot ſtrains ? 


Nay, ſhould ſhe chooſe to riſk the driving gale; 
Or ſteer, or row, or agile hand the ſail: [bear 
No toil, though weak, though fearful, thou fot 
No toils ſhould tire you, and xo dangers ſcare ; 
Occaſion fmiles, then ſnatch an ardent kits; _ 
The coy may ſtruggle, but will grant the bliſs : 
The bliſs obtain'd, the fictious ſtruggle palt ; 
Unbid, they'll claſp you in their arms at laſt, 50 


> Poet. 
Alas in ſuch degenerate days as theſe, 

No more love's gentle wiles the beauteous pleaſe l 

If poor, all gentle ſtratagems are vain ! 

The fair ones languiſh now alone for gain! 

O may diſhonour be the wretch's ſhare, 

Who firſt with hateful gold ſeduc'd the fair! 


Priapus. 
Ye charming dames, prefer the tuneful quire, 
Nor meanly barter heavenly charms for hire, 
What cannot ſong? The purple locks that 
glow'd | 
On Nifus' head, harmonious ſong beſtowed! 6g 
By tuneful ſtrains alone 
Fair iv'ry, Pelops, on thy ſhoulder ſhene ! 
While ſtars with nightly radiance gild the pole, 
Earth boaſts her oaks, or mighty waters roll, 
The fair whoſe beauty poets deign to praile, 
Shall bloom uninjur'd in poetic lays : 
While ſhe who hears not when the muſes call, 
But flies their fav'rites, gold's inglorious thrall! 


| Shall prove, believe the bard, or ſoon or late, 


A dread example of avenging fate ! 7» 
Soft flattering ſongs the Cyprian queen ap- 
proves; 


And aids the ſuppliant ſwain with all her loves. 


| Poet, 
The god, no novice in th' intriguing trade, 
This anſwer, Titius, to my queſtion made: 
But caution bids you fly th' inſidious fair, 
And paints the perils of their eyes and air; 
Nor theſe alone, devoted man ſubdue, 
Devoted man their lighteſt actions woo, 
Be cautious thoſe who lit—but ye who know 
Deſire's hot fever, and contempt's chill woe; 80 
Me grateful praiſe——contempt ſhall pain na 


more; 
But wiſh meet wiſh, inſtructed by my lore : 

By various means, while others ſeek for fame, 
Scorn'd love to counſel be my nubleſt aim. 
3 A ij 
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Wide ſtands my gate for all-] rapt foreſee 


Alas my hopes are fl:9, my wiles are vain; 


The time, when 1 love's oracle {hall be [throng, | The fair, I doat on, treats me with diſdain : 90 


When round my ſeat ſhall preis th' enamour'd 
Attend my motions, and applaud my ſong. 


Yet {pare me, charmer, your di{lain betrays 
To witty laughter my tov boaltful lays, 


NOTES ON ELEGY IV. 


In this elegy the poet conſults Priapus about the 
means to be uſed in order to become a favourite 
with the fair; and that god, in his anſwer, deli- 
vers an epitome of the art of courtſhip. 

However immoral ſome: parts of Priapus's di- 
rections may be, there are but too many among 
the modern men of gallantry, who implicitly 
obey them; for, if the trarflator is not greatly 
miſtaken, perjury in love-matters prevails now as 
much in Britain as ever it prevailed in ancient 
Italy. 

Thoſe who underſtand the original, need not to 
be to!d the reaſons which obliged the tranſlator 
to alter and omit many paſſages of this elegy, 
which with ſome few others of the ſeme ſtamp, 
were probably thoſe parts of Tibullus, which 
made the pious Anthony Poſſevin apply to heaven 
In prayer, to preſerve him from temptation when- 
ever he purpoſed to read our poet. 

Ver. 4. Priapus thus deſcribes himſelf in an an- 
cient author, ' | 

Parum eſt mihi, fixi quod hie miſer ſedem 

Agente terra per caniculam rimas 

Siticuloſam ſuſtinens diu æſtatem: 

m, quod imi perfluunt ſinus imbre, 
Et in capillos grandines cadunt noſtros 
Horretque dura bar ba vincta chryſtallo. 
"< | Vorr. 


Ver. 11. The vine in ime.) This was ſo favou- 
rite an illuſtration, that Ovid has thrice inſerted it 
in his Art of Love. Lucretius has alſo twice in- 
troduced the drop of water into his admirable 
poem De Rerum Natura; and Taſſo, in his 
Amynta, has made it his own. 


O miſerello 

Non diſperar ch' acquiſterai coſtei; 
La lunga etate a I omine di porre 
Freno a i Leoni, et a le Tigre Hyrcane. 


Ver. 18. The ancients not only ſwore by par- 
ticular divinities, but by thoſe things which were 
ſuppoſed to be moſt acceptable to them. But 
whence was it, ſays Brockhuſius, that lovers ſwore 
by the virgin goddeſs? and adds this wiſe ſolu- 
tion, © Credo, ob adamatum Endymiona. 

Minerva was ſo fond of her hair, which it 
ſeems was very fine, and ſo highly reſented all 
rivalſhip in that particular, that ſhe turned the 
hair of Meduſa, who had preferred her own to 
that of the goddeſs, into ſerpents. Vid. Serv. in 
6. Fu. V. 289. 5 WES 


Before the virgins of Argos married, they hung 
up a lock of their hair in the temple of Minerva, 
who was thought in a peculiar manner to protect 
the © capillitium puellare.” Brockhuſius adde, 
a vicem puellas Palladi erinem diſponebant ho- 
norariæ pſecades.” 

Ver. 20. Oaths bind net eager love] This ſenti- 
ment is introduced by Plato in,his Sympoſium. 
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See an epigram to the ſame purpoſe in Calli- 
machus. | 

Ver. 26. Se late a victor.] See an admirable dif. 
ſertation upon this ſubje& by the late Mr. Welt, 
prefixed to his tranſlation of Pindar, 

Ver. 49 lt is reported by naturaliſts, that fer. 


pents or ſnakes, upon eating a certain herb, called 


Maratos, caſt their ſkin and renew their age. 
Ovid has a thought like this in his Ars Amand, 


Anguibus excutitur tenui cum pelle vetuſtas, 
Nec faciunt cervos cornua jacta ſenes; 
Noſtra fine auxilio fugiunt bona, &c. 

a Lib. 3. 
which Mr. Congreve has thus Engliſhed, 


Tre ſnake his ſkin, the deer his horns, may caſt, 
And both renew their youth and vigour paſt; 
But no receipt can human kind relieve, 
Doom'd to decrepid age without reprieve, 

Dart. 


This is a good poetical illuſtration, but philoſo- 
phy diſclaims ic. Serpents, and moſt of the rep- 
tile kind, do indeed caſt their coats (exuviz), but 
they do not thereupon grow young again, go 
more than a bird docs after moulting. 

The fugacity of beauty is a topic which almoſt 
every love-writer, ſince the days of Tibullus, bat 
uſed to his miſtreſs whenever ſhe demurred ; and 
yet Mr. Prior, in his manner of applying it, has 
made it entirely his own. 


Take heed, my dear, youth flies apace; 
As well as Cupid, time is blind; 
Soon mult thoſe glories of thy face 
The fate of vulgar beauties find: 
The thouſand loves that arm thy potent eye, 
Muſt drop their quivers;flag their wings, and die- 


Ver. 33. Bacchus was much celebrated, both 
by the Greek and Roman poets, for bis beauty. 


a © 4 


Anacreon honours him with the epithet x25, and 


NOTES ON 


Naſo makes him the following fine compluncut. 


— Tibi enim inconſumpta juvent us, 
Tu puer æternus, tu formoliflimus atto 
Conſpiceris cœlo, tibi cum ſine coraibus adſtas 
Virgineum caput eſt. 


Apollo's beauty is commonly known, Bacchus, 
as well as Cupid and Minerva, is always repre- 
ſented with long yellow hair; and hence the epi- 
thet xaverzoues, Which ſome of the poets have be- 
{towed on him. 

Ver. 37. Go pl:as'd where'er ſoa goe s.] This 
thought is fine'y imitated by * chow elegiac 
poet Joannes Secundus, 


Illius imperio ventes paticmur et imbres, 
lbimus et ſolas nocte ſilente vias, 
Nec grave frigus erit, nec ſolſtitium, licet in me 
Fervidus ingeminet ſidera ficca puer 
ina volet comitem ſibi, me quocunque ſequemur 
Qua 1 via nulla rotac pervia nulla rati. 
E iii. Lib. 1. 


Ver 48. The cy may fruggle.] Horace has 
beautifully applied this thought to Lycimuia, 


Dum flagrantia detorquet ad ofcula 
Cervicem, aut ſacili ſævitia negat. 

Quæ poſcente magie gaudeat eripi 

interdum rapere occupat, 

Boileau has done great juſtice to this thought in 
kis L'Are Poetique, Chant, 2. and Mr. Francis 
{-ems to have caught the ſoul of Horace when he 
tranſlated it. 

Ver. 65. If poetry beſtows immortality on 
charms, which would otherwiſe fade, it is emi- 
nently the intereſt of the fair ſex to keep well 


with the poets. Propertius and Ovid impute to 
their own verſes, what Tibullus more modeſtly | 
aſcrihes to poetry in general. Indeed beauty is |. 
the parent of poetry; and if the Britiſh bafds have 
ſurpaſſed their brethren on the continent, it is 
chiefly owing to the ſuperior charms of our fair | 
country women. 

The images, expreſſive of beauty, when immor. 
talized by ſong, ſhould here have been fuch as 


were more appropriated to elegy; for thoſe, our 
poet mentions on this occaſiun, would better have 
ſuiced paſtoral. 

Ver. 74. Brockhuſius is of opinion, that the 
Titius mentioned in the text, was Titius Septi- 
mius, a man no leſs eminent for his friendſhip 
with Horace, than for his real poctical abilities; 
and whom that excellent judge of men, as well as 


of writing, thus characterizes, 


ELEGY IV. | 74 


Qnid Titius Romana brevi venturus in ora? 
Pindarici fontis qui not expaluit hauſtus, 
Faſtidite lacus et rivos auſus apertos : 
Ut valet ? ut neminit noſtri ? fidibuſne latinis 
Thebanos aptare modos ſtudet auſpice mula? 
An tragica deſzvit et ampullatur in arte, 

B. T. Ep. 3, 


How fares my Titias ? Say when he intends 

To publith ? Does he not forget his friends? 

He who dGiflains the ſprings of common fame, 

And daunrlefs quaffs the deep Piadaric ſtream 3 

Does he deſign, when all the muſe infpires, 

To tune to I hehan ſounds the Roman lyres? 

Or, with the tranſports of theatric rage, 

And its ſonorous language ſaake the ſtage? 
Francis 


The old Scholiaſt accordingly informs us, that 


he publiſhed both lyric poems and tragedies. 


There is reaſon- alſo to think, that he. likewiſe 
wrote comedies; for the ſame Scholiaſt 2 
on the following line of Horace, 


Ut vinoſa g'omos furtivz Pyrrhia lanae. 

Ep. I3. J. 1. 
that the poet Titius introduces a ſervant of the 
name of Pyrrhia, ſtealing a ball of wool from her 
miſtreſs. All his works are unfortunately loſt, 
He had a noble monument erected to him in the 
neighbourhood of Aricia, ten miles from Rome. 

Barthius, in his Adverſaria, owns that he did 
not know who the Titius was, whom Horace 
mentions; and therefore Mr. Francis is the more 


excuſably filent on this article. 


After all, it is impoſſible ſor any modern to 
determine, whether Horace and Tibullus meant 
the ſame Titius; and indeed it is of no conſe- 
quence. 

Ver. 85. Wide flands my gate for all] This is 
an image borrowed from the piactice of the Ro- 
man lawyers. There is no word in the Engliſh 
language which fully exprefſes the meaning of the 
| Latin verd. © deducere.” It implies that ſolicit= 
ons attendance which the younger paid to men 


of eminence, or clients to their patrons. To form 
a a juſt idea of this cuſtom, a modern muſt conſult 


Juvenal, and Cicero de petitione conſulatus. 
Tizotrtrus. 
Tibullus probably had in his thoughts ſome 
verſes of Callimachus, which Stobæus (Serm. 114) 
has preſerved. 
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ELLEGY- V. 


Or late 1 boaſted I could happy be, 

Reſume the man, and not my Delia ſee ! 

And boaſts of manhood and of bliſs are vain ; 
Back to my bondage I return again! | 
And like a top am whirl'd, which boys, for ſport, 
Laſh on the pavement of a level court ! 

What can atone, my fair, for crimes libe theie? 
I'll bear with patience, uſe me as you pleaſe! 
Yet, by love's ſhafts, and by your braided hair, 
By all the joys we ſtole, your ſuppliant ſpare. 10 
When ſickneſs dimm'd of late your radiant eyes, 
My reſtleſs, fond petitions won the ſkies. 
Thrice I with ſulphur purified you round, 
And thrice the rite with ſongs th' enchantreſs 

| bound : 

The cake, by me thrice ſprinkled, put to flight 
The death-denouncing phantoms of the night: 
And I nine times, in linen garbs array'd, 
In ſilent night, nine times to Trivia pray'd. 
What did I not ? Yet what reward have 1? 
You love another, your preſerver fly ! 20 
He taſtes the ſweet effects of all my cares, 
My fond luſtrations, and my ſolemn prayers. 

Are theſe the joys my madding fancy drew, 
If young ey'd Health reſtor'd your roſy hue ? 
I fondly thought, ſweet maid, oh thought in vain! 
With you to live a blitheſome village-ſwain, 
When yellow Ceres aſks the reaper's hand, 
Delia (ſaid 1) will guard the reaper's band; 
Delia will keep, when hinds unload the vine, 
The choiceſt grapes for me, the richeſt wine: ge 
My flocks ſhe'll count, and oft will ſweetly deign 
To claſp ſome prattler of my menial train: 


For ripen'd crops a golden fheaf align, 

| Cates for my fold, rich cluſters for my vine: 

No, no domeſtic care ſhall touch my ſoul 

You, Delia, reign deſpotic o'er the whole ! 

And will Meſſala fly from pomp of ſtate, 

And deign to enter at my lowly gate? 

The choiceſt fruitage that my trees afford, 40 

Delia will cull herſelf, to deck the board, 

And wondering, ſuch tranſcendent worth to ſce, 

The fruit preſent, thy bluſhing handmaid ſhe. 
Such were the fond chimeras of my brain, 

Which now the winds have waſted o'er the main. 

O power of love, whom till my ſoul obey'd, 

What has my tongue againſt thy mother ſaid ? 

Guiltleſs of ill, unmark'd with inceſt's ſtain, 

[ ſtole no garland from her holy fane : 9 

For crimes like theſe I'd abject crawl the ground, 

Kiſs ner dread threſhold, and my forehead wound, 
But ye who, falſely wiſe, deride my pains, 

Beware; your hour approaches—love has chains, 

I've known the young, who ridicul'd his rage; 

Love's humbleſt vaſlals, when oppreſs'd with age: 

Each art I've known them try to win the fair, 

Smooth their hoarle voice, and dreſs their ſcanty 

hair; 

I've known them, in the ſtreet, her maid detain, 

And weeping, beg her to aſſiſt their pain. 

At ſuch prepoſterous love each ſchool-boy ſneers, 

Shuns, as an omen, or purſues with fleers. 61 
Why do you cruſh your ſlave, fair queen of 

ioy ? 


| With pious care will load @ach rural ſhrine, ; 


Jo! 
Deſtroy ing me, your harveſt you deſtroy! 


rr — — — — — — 
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NOTES ON ELE GVV. 


Tisvr ros had unfortunately boaſted, that De- 
lia had not ſo great an aſcendant over him as ſhe 
imagined. Being willing to know the extent of 
her authority, ſhe forbade him her preſence. 
This he at firſt treated as an order which would 
give him no pain to comply with; but he was 
foon convinced of his error, and found that his 
Felicity conſiſted ſolely in her converſe. To rein- 
Nate himſelf, therefore, in her good graces, the 
lollowing elegy was compoſed, 

Ver. 5. No poet, perhaps, ever uſed fewer ſi- 
miles than Tibullus. The principal object al- 


ways employed him too much to think of reſem- 
blances. Virgil has applied the fimile of the top 
to Amata, in the ſeventh Encid; as Valerius 
Flaccus does to Medea, in the eighth book of his 
Argonautics. Things, of no dignity in them- 
ſelves, become important in the hands of a real 
oct. 
: Ver. 9. When the ancients begged a favour, 
they generally enforced their entreaties by allud- 
ing to the objects which were held in the higheſt 
eſteem by thoſe whom they petitioned. In amo- 
tous compoſitions, alluſions to a perſon beloved 
| - 


NOTES ON ELEGY v. | 
vre introduted with moſt propriety. The three one foot bare only; and it is known, that fillets 


great clegiac poets abound with many happy in- 
ſtances of this kind. 


745 


were tied on the victim. Dart. 
Ver. 18. Trivia or Diana was applied to in 


Ver. 12. Not only the poets, but the phyſi- | diſeaſes, on many accounts, but efpecially becauſe 


cians, ſuppoſed, that ſulphur poſſeſſed a purifying 


| 


infirm bodies were ſuppoſed to he greatly under 


virtue; whence probably it obtained the epithet | the influence of that planet. Gruterus has pre- 


„ n. Indeed, if the infection proceeds from 
alkaline or putrid miaſmata, the ſteams of brim- 
fone may be antidotal. 

Ver. 14. As many diſeaſes were thought by 
the ancients to ſpring from ſupernatural cauſes, 
incantation was early introduced into medicine. 
This indeed was chiefly practiſed in Perſia z but 
it ſoon ſpread, inſomuch, that, in the days of Pli- 
ny the elder, it became ſo common a practice in 
Britain, that the Perſians themſclves, according 
to that curious author, might ,cem to have bor- 
rowed incartation from our anceſtors, “ Britan- 
nia hodie tam attonite celebrat tantis ceremoniis 
ut dediſſe Perſis videri pofiit.” Lib. xxx. C. 1. 

But had Pliny maturely conſidered the affair, 
he would have found, that as this, as well as eve- 
ry other ſuperſtition, is the oft-pring of ignorance 
and impoſture, there was no occaſium tor making 
Perſia its mother country. 

Pomponius Mela informs us, that at Sena 
{which ſome call a maritime town in Britain, and 
others a Britiſh iſland oppoſite to France) there 
was a Gallic deity, whole virgin prieſteſſes were 
called Barrigenae; and ſuppoſed to have the 
power, by incantation, {carminibus } of railing 
and laying ſtorms, of curing diſeaſes which none 
elſe could cure, and of predicting events. He 
adds, that they only exerted their magical abili- 
ties in compliance with the requeſt of thoſe ſca- 
men who came on purpoſe to conſult them, 

Lib. iii. C. 6. 

The uſe of magic, in the medical art, continued 
long even among the Chriſtians : and there was 
a time, ſays Brockhuſius, when the inquiſition 
regarded it as a trifling treſpaſs, 

If the ancient muſic cured ſo many, and ſuch 
inveterate diſeaſes, as Pliny, Aulus Gellius, and 
others, pretend it did, it muſt have been very dif- 
ferent from that of the moderns. 

Ver. 15. This cake, which (as Servius, ad Ecl. 
vili. ver. $2. informs us) was made three times 
2 year by the veſtal virgins, was a compoſition of 
flour and two kinds of falt. 

Ver. 17. Scaliger was miſtaken, when he ſup- 
poſed that theſe were infernal ſacrifices ; for Di- 
ana, who was none of the Dii Inferi, was the 
object of them. Broekbu. 

Nothing was bound in ſacrifices, ſays Brock- 
huſius, neither the victim nor the hair, the veſt- 
ments nor feet: It is certain, too, that Servius 
Has aſſerted the ſame. (En. ii. ver. 133. &c.) 
And yet ſome paſſages may be quoted from claſſic 
authors, and even from Virgil, where the hair 
appears to have been bound; as, for inſtance, the 
following from the twelfth Æneid: 

Alii fontemque ignemque ferebant, 

Velati lino, et verbena tempora vincti. 


Ws alſo ſee that Dido ſacrificed (Tn. 4.) with 


lcriptions. 


| fe truly deſirable. 


ſerved many addreſſes to this goddefs in his in- 
Lovers, in particular, implored her 
aſſiitance. See Seneca's tragedy of Hippolitus 
and the ſecond idyllium of Theocritus. 
Broekbuf. 

Ver. 25. No paſſion makes more frequent 
feaſts on ex pectation, than love; and a wicked 
wit has ſaid, that theſe are the moſt pleaſing 
meals it enjoys. But, be that as it will, the 
whole of this paſſage exhibits a moſt amiable 
dicture of country retirement, wherein religion, 
love, and rural affairs, equally conſpire to make 
Philoſophers contend, that 
we ought not to indulge too flattering proſpects 
of futurity, becauſe, in that caſe, diſappointments 
fall heavier. But although we may grant that it 
is an error to be too ſanguine in our hopes, yet, 
when we conſider that hope was implanted in us 
by the all-wiſe Crearor, it will appear little leſs 
than a direct contradicting of Providence, to ſup- 
preſs it entirely, Our author was of this opinion. 
There are few paſſages in the elegiac poets which 
ſurpaſs this of Tibullus, in the warmth, as well as 
delicacy of its colouring. | 

Ver. 32. If it be conſidered with what harſh- 
neſs even the better ſort of the Romans treated 
their ſlaves, the good-nature, ſo conſpicuous in 
this ſentiment of our poet, muſt give us an amia- 
ble idea of his benevolence, | 

The peaſants, mentioned in the text, were 
ſlaves born on the eſtate. The Romans called 
them Fernae. | 

Ver. 33. Tibullns's miſtreſs was not to be 
ployed ſolely in acts of economy; devotion was 
alſo to accompany her thrift. The ſeveral offers 
ings, enumerated in the original, are preſerved in 
the verſion, 

Daps, according to the ancient grammari- 
ans, ſignifies a facred banquet; and in this 
ſenſe Tibullus uſes it here. Paſſages, however, 
occur in claſſic authors, where that word only 
means a common entertainment. M. Cato, in 
his treatiſe de Re Ruſtica, I. 83. tells us, that 
the offering for the health and fecundity of the 
herds, might be made either by a flave or by a 
ſreedman ; but that, if they choſe to ſucceed in 
their petitions, no woman ſhould be permitted to 
be preſent at the ceremony, Tibullus therefore 
judicioufly omits that circumſtance of rural de vo- 
tion. 

Ver. 37. Martial improperly applies this line 
to Nemeſis. | 

Uſſit Amatorem Nemeſis laſciva Tibullum, 

In tots juvit quem nihil eſſe domo. | 
Lib. xiv. 193. 


Ver. 38. Can any thing be more delicate 
than this compliment to his patron, that even 
Delia evuld give him no complete ſatisfaction 
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without his company ? His love, indeed, was 
the more violent paſſion; but friendſhip for Meſ- 
ſala had alſo rooted itſelf deep in his heart. 
Strokes of this exquiſite nature are only to be ex- 

Red from theſe who have acceſs to the great, 

ut whom the great have not infected with ſel- 
fiſhneſs, Mr. Hammond has applied this thought 
to Lord Cheſterfield. 


Stanhope ſhall come and grace his rural friend; 
Delia ſhall wonder at her noble gueſt, 
With bluſhing awe the riper fruit commend, 
And for her huſband's patron cull the beſt. 
El. 13. 


It is aſtoniſhing, that a late critic did not make 
Milton indebted to our author for the manner in 
which that great poet repreſented Eve attending 
on the angel Gabriel. Many of his alleged imi- 
tations are not half ſo well founded. But one 
who dealt in the rubbiſh of Staphorſtius and 
Foxius, could have no taſte for the elegancies of 
Tibullus 

Ver. 48. This is ſuch an appeal to heaven, as 
muſt appear very becoming in a perſon conſcious 
of his own innocence, The ancients imagined, 
that diſaſters were inflicted by the gods on mor- 
tals, as a puniſhment only for their failing in the 
duties of religion : But experience ſhows us, that 
the beſt men are often expoſed to the greateſt ca- 
lamities; Prior has put a fine appeal of this kind 
into the mouth of Emma, in that beautiful poem 
of his, intituled Henry and Emma. 


Let envious jealouſy, and canker'd ſpight, 
Produce my actions to ſevereſt light, 5 
And tax my open day and ſecret night: 

Did e er my eye an inward thought reveal, 
Which angels might not hear, or virgins tell? ? 
And haſt thou in my conduc; Henry, known, 
That l, of all mankind, have lov'd but you alone? 


Ver. 50. Who can read thefe ancient ſuperſti- 
tious penances, and not agree with Dr. Middle- 
ton, that the Romiſtr church is the daughter of 


the Pagan ? 


According to Broekhuſius, the beating the head 
againſt the ſacred threſhold, was an expiatory ce. 
remony brought from- Egypt along with the 
goddeſs Iſis. This is the only paſſage of anti. 
quity, where this extraordinary rite is mention- 
ed; from whence that commentator concludes, 
that it neither prevailed long, nor was generally 
received, at Rome. 

Ver. 54. The original is variouſly read by edi- 
tors : that which the tranſlator has retained, was 
the correction of Scaliger, and is approved of by 
Broekhuſius. 

Among the few natural deſcriptions to be 
found in the Paſtor Fido, the following, which 
expreſſes the miſeries to which an old man is ſub- 
zeR, is one of the chief. 


Non ẽ pena maggiore 
Cb' en vecchie membra il pizzicor d' amore, 


—S'e ti guinge in quella fredda etate 
Ove il proprio difetto 
Piu che la colpa altrui ſpeſſo ſi piagne 
Al hora inſupportabili e mortali 
Son le ſue piagge, al hor le pene acerbe : 
AV hor ſi pieta tu cerchi, male 


Se non la trovi, e ſe la trovi peggio, &c. 


Ver. 61. Spitting, the ceremony uſed in the 
text, was ſuppoſed a prefervative againſt bad 
omens, and is a gentler method than thoſe pre- 
ſcribed by the profound authors of the fifteenth 
and ſixteenth centuries as charms againſt witch. 
craft, which was to give a gaſh with a knife on 
any part of the face above the organs of reſpira- 
tion, 
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Wirn wine I trove to ſooth my love-ſick ſoul, 
But vengeful Cupid daſh'd with tears the bowl: 
All mad with rage, to kinder nymphs I flew; 
But vigour fled me, when I thought on you. 
Balk'd of the rapture, from my arms they run, 
Swear I'm devoted, and my converſe ſhun ! 

By what dire witchcraft am I thus betray'd ? 
Your face and hair unnerve me, matchleſs maid : 
Not more celeſtial look'd the ſea-born fair, 
Receiv'd by Peleus from her pearly chair, Io 
A rich admirer his addreſſes paid, 

And brib'd my miſtreſs by a beldam's aid. 
From you my ruin, curſt procureſs, roſe; 
What imptecatious ſhall avenge my woes ? 


May heaven, in pity to my ſufferings, ſhed 

Its keeneſt miſchief on your plotting head ! 

The ghoſts of thoſe you robb'd of love's de- 
light, 

In horrid viſions haunt your irkſome night! 

And, on the chimney, may the boding owl 

Your reſt diſturb, and terrify your foul ! 20 

By famine ſtung, to church- yards may you run; 

There, feaſt on offals, hungry wolves would ſhun! 

Or howling frantic, in a tatter'd gown; 

Fierce maſtifſs bate you through each crowded 
town ! 

'Tis done! a lover's curſe the gods approve; 
But keenelt vengeance fires the queen of love. 


Leave then, my fair, the eraſty venal jade 
What paſſion yields not, when ſuch foes invade ? 
Your hearts, ye fair, does modeſt merit claim? 
Though ſmall his fortunes, ſeed his gentle flame: 
For, genuine love's ſoft raptures would you know? 
Theſe raptures merit can alone beſtow : 33 
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he ſons of opulence are folly's care, 

But want's rough child is ſenſe, and honour's heir. 
In vain we ſing—the gate ſtill bolted ſtands; 

Come, vengeance, let us burſt its ſullen bands, 


Learn, happy-rival, by my wrongs to know 


Your fate, ſirice fortune governs all below. 


NOTES ON ELEGY VI. 


Tisortrus's miſtreſs had, it would ſeem, 
| own too great a regard to a richer gallant. 
This gave our poet uncommon uncaſineſs; to 
conquer which, he not only had recourſe to the 
bottle, though otherwiſe temperate, but even at- 
tempted to forget her ungenerous behaviour in 
the company of the fair. Experience, however, 
ſoon convinced him, that nothing could make 
him either forget, or be happy without her ; and 
gave occaſion to this poem, 

Some editors have moſt injudiciouſly tacked 
this elegy to the former. 

Ver. 6. Devovere,” the word of the original, 
properly ſignifies, © trigore ferire eam partem, 
qua viri ſumus; ut quantumvis cupiamus, tamen 
minime poſſumus.” The French call it“ nouer 
Veguillette;” and the doctors of the canon law 
fay, that uch people are © frigidi et malificiati.“ 

Broek. 

Ovid has informed us of the various means by 

which ſuch an imbecillity may be produced, 


Num mea theſſalico languent devota veneno 

Corpora? Num miſero carmen et herba nocent ? 
Sagave punicea defixit nomina cera 

Et medium tenues in jecur egit acus. 

Lib. iii. EI. 7. 
$ ſimilar is ſuperſtition in all ages. | 

Apuleius Celſus gravely preſcribes a remedy, 
by which the “ vincula vencris“ may be untied. 
Lib. de Medic. Herb. c. 7. See a curious ſtory 
of this kind, which Herodotus relates ef Amaſis, 
the Egyptian king, in his Euterpe. 

Ver. 8. The hair kere mentioned by our poet, 
is that of a yellow colour, © flava coma ;"* and, 
indeed, yellowneſs may with propriety be called 
the claſſical colour of hair, ſince ſome of the 
greateſt beauties of antiquity, both men and wo- 
men, are repreſented by the poets with this ſort 
of hair, So variable are our ideas of beauty ! 
The Italians, however, even to this day, praiſe 
* chiome d'oro.” See a curious diſſertation on 
this ſubje& by Jo. Arntzenius, intituled “ De co- 
lore et tinctura comarum, &c. 

Ver. 10. The heathen poets, in comparing a 
perſon to any of their deities, had a ſure method 
of giving the reader a picture of that perſon, as 
the ſtatues of their gods were known to every 


| 


ſon, why ſimilies of this kind are ſo frequent in 
ancient authors, It is to be regretted, that Ti- 
bullus has not left us more of theſe reſemblances, 
The few he has given us, are exquiſite ; but his 
heart vas too engaged to wander abroad for fo- 
reign ornaments. Propertius and Ovid abound 
with them. The modern poets alſo ſeem fond of 
the ſame kind of compariſons, though they have 
not the ſame advantages, in this reſpect, as the 
ancients. Valerius Flaccus gives us a ſhort but 
beautiful picture of Thetis, when going to be 
married, in the firſt book of his Argonautics. 
The reader may alſo ſce Catullus's fine poem on 
the ſame ſubjeR. Poem. 61. 
Ver. 16. The original, literally interpreted, 
runs thus: May ſhe cat raw fleſh with a bloody 
mouth, and drink melancholy liquors mixed with 
much gall. This was no ſmall curſe, if the pro- 
cureſſes of old liked good cheer as well as the 
modern ſiſterhood. Ovid has conciſely imitated 


this imprecation. 
Di tibi dent nullos lares inopemque ſenectam, 
Et longas hyemes, perpetuamque ſitim. 


Propertius carries his malice ſtill ſarther. 


| Terra tuum ſpinis obducat Jena ſepulerum 


Et tua, quod non vis, ſentiat umbra ſitim. 


The ancients. believed, that nothing could pre- 
vent the curſes of a perſon, unjuſtly injured, from 
taking effect. Of all the moderns, no poet ſur- 
paſſes Oldham in theſe ſort of imprecations. 
Vulpius is of opinion, that the poet wiſhes the 
bawd to be affected with that ſpecies of madneſs, 
which makes the diſeaſed think themſelves meta- 
morphoſed into wolves. This is far-fetched. 

Ver. 22. Commentators are greatly divided in 
their interpretations of this paſſage. The true 
meaning ſeems to be this: The Romans had pri- 
vate feaſts upon the death of their friends, called 
„ Silicernia,”” from Silex“ and Cæna, or 
ſupping upon a ſtone; part of which they eat, 
and left the reſt on the tomb ſor the ghoſts to 
feed upon. And therefore it became proverbial, 
on extreme miſery, to ſay, that one got his victuals 
from the tombs. Dart. 

Ver. 29. This thought is one of the leaſt deli» 
cate in Tibullus; and therefore the tranſlator has 


one, and their features aſcertained; and this, ſays | not only omitted it, but given a different turn to 
the ingenious author of the Polymetis, is one rea» | the whole paſſage from © pauper erit,” &c, 
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Ver. 35. —the gate fill Bolled ſtand.] The word 
uſed in the original, Servius (Ad. Lib. i. Kn. v. 
127.) derives from“ fatim hiſcere.“ 

Ver. 36. The young people, both of IM 
and Italy, when they went to viſit their miſtreſſes 
at night, often carried torches along with them, 
to burn the doors of thoſe who ſhould refuſe to 
grant them admittance. This boiſterous piece of 
gallantry, which the modern ſpirits call beating 
the rounds, puts one in mind of the anſwer made 
by one of the family of Huntly, who was taken 
Priſoner at the battle of Muſſelburgh, to the 
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Duke of Somerſet, in conſequence of that Duke's 
having aſked his priſoner, how he ſtood affected 
to the marriage between Edward VI. and the 
young Mary of Scotland: © I have no objection, 
my Lord Duke, to the match, but like not your 
method of courtſhip.” 


Ver. 37. Learn, happy rival.) The progeny, 
Mea furta timeto, 


Broekhuſius thus wiſely interprets, Be aſſured 


that fortune and woman are mutable, as yon 


yourſelf will ſoon experience. 


ELE 


Love ſtill invites me with a ſmiling eye! 
Beneath his ſmiles, what pains and anguiſh lie ? 
Yet ſince the gods, dread power, muſt yield to 
-thee ! 
What laurels canſt thou gaia from conquering me ? 
Me Delia lov'd ; but by thy ſubtle wiles, 
"Che fair, in ſecret, on another ſmiles : 
That my ſuſpicion's falſe, tis true, ſhe ſwears; 
Ard backs her imprecations with her tears ! 
Falſe fair, your oaths, and ſyren tears refrain; 
Your ſyren tears, and oaths no credit gain; 10 
For when your lord ſuſpected me of yore, 
As much you wept, as many oaths you ſwore. 
Yet wherefore blame I love? the blame is 
mine; 
I, wretched , firſt taught her to deſign! 
1 ficſt inſtructed her, her ſpies to ſoil! 
Back on myſelf my wanton arts recoil: 
Herbs of rare energy my ſxill ſupplied, 
All marks of too-fond gallantry to hide! 
More artful now, alone the wanton lies; 
And new pretexts her cozening brains deviſe. 20 
Uncautious lord of a too cunving ſpoule : 
Admittance grant me, ſhe ſhall keep her vows ! 
Be warn'd, my friend, obſerve her when her 
tongue [young ; 
Commends in wanton phraſe the gay-drels'd 
O let her not her heaving boſom bare, 
Expos'd'to every fop's immodeſt ſtare. 
When leaning on the board, with flowing wine, 
She ſeems to draw ſome inconſiderate line; 
Take heed, take heed (I know the warning true), 
"Theſe random lines aſſign an interview. 30 
Nor let your wife to fanes ſo frequent roam, 
A modeſt wife's beſt temple is at home: 
But if your prohibitions are all vain, 
Give me the hint, I'll dodge her to the fane ; 
What though the goddeſs ſnatch my curious ſight, 
I'll bring her wanton privacies to light. 
Some gem ſhe wore, I'd oft pretend to view, 
But ſquegz'd her fingers unperceiv'd of you: 
Oft with full racy bowls I ſeal'd your eyes, 
Water my bev'ridge, and obtain'd the prize. 40 
Yet ſince I tell, forgive the pranks I play'd, 
Love prompted all, and love myſt be obcy'd! g 


i 
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Nay, 'twas at me (be now the truth avow's) 
Your watchful maſtiff us'd to bark fo loud ; 
But now ſome other, with inſidious wait, 
Intent obſerves each creaking of your gate, 
At which, whoever of the houſe appears, 
Paſling, the mein of quick diſpatch he wears; 
But comes again, the minute they remove, 
And coughs, ſure ſignal of i impatient love! 60 
—__ boots, though marriage gave a wife ſe 
air, 
If careleſs you, or ſhe eludes your care ? 
While men are artful, and your wife can feign, 
Vain are your brazen-bolts, your maſtiffs vain, 
Cold to the raptures of the genial bed, 
She lays the fault upon an aching head : 
"Tis falſe; the wanton for ſome other ſighs ; 
From this, her coolnels, this, her aches ariſe. 
Then, then be warn'd, intruſt her to my care; 
Whips, chains [laugh at, if you grant my prayer. 
Hence from my ward, ye ſparkiſh eſſenc'd 
beaux; 
6e Illegal love oft ſprings from eſſenc'd clothes.” 
Where'er ſhe walks, not diſtant I'll attend; 
And guard your honour from the caſual friend ! 
„Off, gallants, off: for ſo the gods ordain, 
«* So, the dread prieſteſs in unerring, ſtrain!“ 
(When holy fury fires the frantic dame, 
She macks all torture, and exults in flame; 
Her ſnow-white arms and heaving breaſt ſhe 
tears; 
And with the guſhing gore Bellona ſmears; 70 
Deep in her ſide ſhe plants the glittering fword ; 
And the dread goddeſs prompts each fateful word. ) 
« Ye youths beware, nor touch whom Cupid 
“ guards, 
* Unpuniſh'd none attempt his gentle wards : 
« As my blood flows, and as theſe aſhes fly; 


« Their wealth ſhall periſh, and their manhood 


e.“ 

She menac'd then the fair, with dreadful pain; 
Z'en were you guilty, may her threats be vain ; 
Not on your own account; your mother's age, 
Your worthy mother, deprecates my rage : 
When love and fortune ſmil'd, her gentle aid 
Oft me conducted to the blooming maid ; 
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My footſteps, wakeful, from afar ſhe knew, 
Unbarr'd the gate, nor fear'd the nightly dew : 
Half of my life's long thread I'd pleas'd reſign, 
My ſweet conductreſs, could 1 lengthen thine! | 
Still, till, though much abus'd, | Delia prize; 
She's ſtill thy daughter, and enchants my eyes. 
Yet though no coy cimarr invelt the fair ; 
Nor veſtal fillet bind her auburn hair; 90 


Teach her what decent modeſty requires; 


To crown my fire, alone, with equal fires. 
Me too confine; and if, in wanton praiſe 
Of other maids, my tongue luxuriant ſtrays; 
Let thy ſuſpicion then no limits know, 
Inſult me, ſpurn me, as thy greateſt foe ! 
But if your jealouſies are built in air, 

And patient love your uſage cannot bear; 
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What wrath may perpetrate, my ſoul alarms; 
For wrath, I warn you, heeds not female-charms, 
Nor yet be chaſte, from mean unamorous fear ; 
Be ſtill moſt modeſt, when I am not near. 102 
For thoſe, whom neither wit, nor worth ſecure, 
Grow old, unpitied, palſy'd, worthleſs, poor; 
Yet with each ſervile drudgery they ſtrive, 
To keep their being's wretchedneſs alive! 
The gay regard their woe, with laughing eyes; 
Swear they deſerve it, and abfolve the ſkies 
Nor Venus leſs exults | © May ſuch a fate, 
(From heaven ſhe prays) upon th' inconſtant 
„ wait,” 110 
The ſame my wiſh! but O, may we two prove, 
In age, a pattern of unalter'd love 


NOTES ON ELEGY VII. 


Tur poet had taken it into his head, that he 
had a rival in the affections of Delia; and not- 


withſtanding all her aſſe verations to the contraryy 


was ſo hurried on, in this elegy, as to let her huſ- 
band into the whole ſecret of their intimacy. Had 
rot Tibullus been under the influence of a mad- 
dened jealouſy, he muſt ſoon have recollected, that 
this confeſſion mult for ever terminate all his hopes 
from that quarter; but ſo very far was our poet 
from perceiving this, that after an apology, which 
to every huſband could not but appear highly im- 
pertinent, he propoſes to him to be received into 
his family, and to become a ſpy on Delia's actions. 
Ovid juſtly obſerves on this overture of Tibullus, 


Denique ab incauto nimium petit ille marito, 


Ver. 1. This cenſure of love is highly paſſion- 
ate. Jealouſy, like certain diſeaſes, converts the 
moſt wholeſome nouriſhment into bad humours. 
The deſcription probably alludes to the maſks 
worn by love on the ſtage, viz. an infant's face, 
with the head and claws of a lion behind, 

Ver. 4. Virgil, in the following lines, ſeems to 
ave imitated this paſſage of our poet. 


Magnum et memorabile nomen 
Una, dolo divum, fi ſœinina vita ducrum eft ! 


This Mr. Addiſon ſomewhere calls the wittieſt 
thought in the Aneid. But is not the 


Attollens humeris famamque et fata nepotum 


in the ſame poem, even more epigrammatic ? 
Ver. 11. Ovid hints at this incredulity of our 
Poet in his triſt, 
Credere juranti durum putat eſſe Tibullus. . 
| Lib. 2. 
Thoſe who have been jointly engaged in actions, 
which it has been neceflary to conceal by lies, or 
Ferry, can never afterward have a thorough 


confidence in eaeh other, So void of foundation 
is the friendſhip of the wicked. | 

Ver. 14. Theſe thoughts Ovid has copied in 
various places of his amorous writings. . The la- 
borious Brockhuſius having collected from Pliny 
the names of thoſe herbs, which were ſuppoſed to 
produce the effects mentioned in the text, the 
reader, if he is curious in thoſe matters, may con- 
ſult him, p. 123. 

The ſame critic is alſo very full on the © mor- 
tiunculæ“ of the original, calling them, no doubt, 
very ſagaciouſly, the certain marks of ſolid joy. 

Ver. 22. Some editors change the“ minus” of 
the original into © nihil,” and thus explain the 
paſſage. If you keep your wiſe from the eom- 
pavy of other men, I ſhall be the leſs diſpleaſed to 
be debarred her preſence; it depends therefore 
entirely upon yourſelf, to prevent my approach- 
ing her.“ “ Servare,” underſtood in this man- 
ner, is the ſame with“ inſpicere, obſervare, oculis 
notare.” But this interpretation, notwithſtand- 
ing Virgil and Valerius Flaccus uſe “ ſervare in 
that ſenſe, is more ingenious than juſt, being con- 
tradicted by the ſequel oſ the elegy. One of the 
beſt methods of finding out the ſenſe of any ob- 
ſcure paſſage, is to compare it with other parts of 
the original, 

Ver. 31. It was not lawful for men to inform 
themſelves of the real name of the © bona dea.“ 


Her ſacrifices, called by Cicero the moſt ancient 


and occult of any in Rome, were performed once 
a-year by the veſtal virgins in that conſul's houſe, 
where the faſces happened to be depoſited, “ quo 


| mevyle facrum fiebat pro populo univerſo.” Du- 


ring the celebration of this ſolemnity, not only 
the maſter of the houſe, and all other men, were 
excluded, but their very pictures and ſtatues were 
carefully concealed. It was believed, that a ſud- 


den blindneſs would be inflicted upon any man, 


who, on that occaſion, however accidentally, 
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ſhould view thoſe myſteries. It is true indeed, 


that the adventure of Clodius might have convin- 
ced even the vulgar, of the folly and ſuperſtition 
of ſuch an apprehenſion ; yet was the attempt it- 
ſelf regarded by all as the height of profanation; 
and if that turbulently frantic nobleman commit- 
ted, at that time, in Cæſar's houſe, the crimes 
with which Cicero charges him, Cæſar was in the 
right to divorce Pompeia : as the reaſon he gave 
for it, viz. that Cæſar's wife was not to be ſuſ- 
peRed, ought to be looked upon as the reſult of 
that delicacy and ſuperiority of genius, which 
raiſed him, even in domeſtic matters, above the 
level of other men. | 

Ver. 34. Scaliger, from the word “ aram,“ 
which is tound in many of the old Mess. and edi- 
tions, conjectures, that the worſhip mentioned in 
the text, muſt have been at the conſul's houſe ; 
and infers, that, as none but women of th: ficſt 
rank had admittance there, Delia muſt have been 
a woman of faſhion. Brockhuſius, on the other 
hand, ſupported by an almoſt equal number of 
editions and MSS. read “ aras,” and contends, 
that Tibullus meant by that expreſſion, one of the 
two public temples in Rome dedicated to the 
* bona dea, alleging, that Delia was a“ muli- 
ercula imi ordinis,”” But ſhould not Broekhuſius 
have conſidered, that the poets often uſe the plu- 
47k number for the ſingular. Vid. El. ii. Lib. 2. 

„I. ; 

According to P. Victor, the © bona dea“ had 
two temples, one in the 13th, and the other in 
the 13th region of Rome. This ſtood on that part 
of the Aventic Hill, which was called Remuria ; 
and that at the foot of the ſame hill, whence, as 
Broekhuſius remarks, it received the appellation 


GRAINGER's TIBULLUS. 
to Rome from Greece. 


| Sce the verſes which 
Stobeus (Serm xvi.) has preferved, fail to be 
written by Panyaſis the poet, who was either un- 
cle or couſin-german to Herodotus the hiſtorian, 

According to Theophraſtus, (as Pliny remarks, 
I. 36. c. 21.) your boon companions of Greece. in 
their drinking-matches, uſed the powder of py. 
mice, which had this recommendatory property, 
that they ran a riſk of their lives, unleſs they 
ſwallowed aſter it an immenſe quantity of wine; 
for ſo cold is the pumice, adds he, that a little of 
it being thrown into mult, will ſtop its ferment. 
ing. , 

Ver. 41.“ Excuſatio quam frequens, tum fri. 
vola,” exclaims the good Broekhuſius. 

Ver. 61. Our poet's natural heat of difpoſiticn, 
tranſports him to think, that he is again admitted 
to the guardianſhip of Delia; and the more to in. 
fluence her huſband to intruſt Delia to his care, 
he makes heaven and Bellona denounce vengeance 
againſt any gallant, who ſivouid make advances to 
her whilſt abroad. 

In the deſcription of Bellona's prieſteſs (which 
reſembles what we are told of Baal's prieſts in the 
firſt book of Kings, c. 18.), our author's language 
riſes, and ſhows, that what Quintilian applied to 
Alcæus, may with equal propriety be ſaid of Ti- 
builus. * $i in luſus et amores deſcendat, majo- 
ribus tamen aptior eſt,” 

The Bellonarii were fortune-tellers ; and their 
high prieſt, according to Juvenal, was an eunuch. 
They ſtrolled about the ſtreets, forboding diſeaſes, 
&c, Theſe the ſuperſtitious were fain to avert, 
by donations of eggs, and a particular coloured 
raiment, called zerampelina, which, when hung 
up in the temple of their goddeſs, had, it feems, 
the power of averting thoſe calamities, with which 
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| of Subſaxana. 


Ver. 37. In Helen's fine epiſtle to Paris, there | the donor had been menaced. Vid. Juv. Sat. vi. « 
is a thought of the ſame kind. Lin. 526. « 
Ver. 68. She mocks all torture.] Literally, fs 8 


Tu modo me ſpectas oculis laſcive proter vis 
Quos vix inſtantes lumira noſtra ferunt, 
Et modo ſuſpiras, modo pocula proxima nobis 

Sumis, quoque bibi, tu quoque parte bibis. 
Ah quoties digitis, quoties ego tecta notavi 
Signa ſupercilio pene loquenti dari, 


dreads not the twiſted laſh, which, according to 
Broekhuſius, was the “ flagellum” with which 
Bellona uſed to flog her votaries into madneſs, 
whence they received the appellations of“ enthe» 
ati et fanatici.“ 

Ver. 78. Eben were you guilty] In the original, 


Et ſæpe extimui ne vir meus illa videret 1 a 6 
Non ſatis occultis erubuique notis. $i tamen admittas, ſit tamen illa levis. Ar 
This paſſage is difficult. We have followed the Su 
Which is thus Engliſhed by Dryden, interpretation of Broekhuſius. Vulpius thus ex- w 
Sometimes you'd ſigh, ſometimes diſorder'd ſtand, Plains it. “ Conniveat delicto, nec extemplo ve- v 
And with unuſual ardour preſs my hand, lit ſupplicium ſumere. v. 
Contrive juſt after me to drink the glaſs, Ver. 86. The ſocial and benevolent paſſions are v. 
Nor would you let the leaſt occaſion paſs, every where reſplendent in our poet; and thele Le 
Which oft I fear'd, I did not mind alone, | in ſome meaſure ought to compenſate for his a. 
And bluſhing fat for things which you have done.] morous failings. Let it be conſidered, that Au- Fa; 
1 65 guſtus himſelf wrote ſome obſcene poems: Ex- Ta 
We are not, however, to ſuppoſe, that Ovid bor- | ample, however, is no juſtification of vice, | * 
rowed the thought from Tibullus; for theſe are Ver. 29. By the“ ſtola” and © vitta"” mention- Ta 
ſtratagems which have been practiſed by lovers in ed in the original, the good Cyllenius © ſacerdo- Th 


tum integritatem, et matronarum pudicitiam, in- 
telligebat,” But Brockhuſius peremptorily in- of 
ſiſts upon it, that Delia was © libertinæ condition- 
is,” becauſe virgins and matrons © (matronz)' 
wore the ſtola” and! vita.” And yet it is cer. 


all ages. 

Ver. 40. Broekhuſius, whom few commenta- 
tors have exceeded in the knowledge of ancient 
cuſtoms of no moment, informs vs, that the prac- 

* tice of challenging to drink, was a faſhion derived 
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NOTES ON 


tain, that dancers and citharzdi wore alſo that 
arb. . 

Ver. 99. Vat wrath may perbetrate.] The li- 
teral interpretation is as follows: And if | be 
thought to have committed any fault, and in con- 
ſequence of this, am, though innocent, either to 
be unde ſervedly dragged by the hair, or puſhed 
down a declivity, I would not, even on ſuch an 
occaſion, wiſh to beat you; but ſhould l become 
enraged, would ſincerely wiſh to be deprived of 
hands, This will ſcund very odd in a modern 
fine lady's cars, and ro worfger ; for from this we 
have an undeniable proof, that the preſent age, in 
point of gallantry, has many advantages over the 
Augultan. - 

Ver Tos. The text ſays, May ſhe in poverty 
and in age draw twiſted threads with a trembling 


hand, or work on a borrowed loom, or gain a' 


wretched ſubſiſtence hy picking of wool, © Joan- 
pes Secundus“ has happily imitated this impreca- 
tion, | 


ELEGY VII. 749 
Sera tibi veniet faſtus vindicta prater vi 
¶tatis tenera erimina flebis anus. 
Cum tibi cælatum laxis, pulcherrima, rugis 
Luridus inficiet pallor anile caput. 
Conductamque trahens tremebundo pollice lanam 
involves fuſo ſtamina longa hrevi. 
Allſpiciet lacrimas ridens Eryciua Seniles 
Et le vis excuſſa plaudet amor pharetra 
Et juvenes omnes et me, tua probra juvabunt. 
Lux, precor, © fato ſit prior illa me», 


Lib ii. Z. 8. 


Ver. 112. This is a moſt extraordinary conclu- 
ſion. The original in Brockhuſius is, 


Exemplum cana ſtemus uterque coma, 


Other editions read © ſimus, which, for obvious 
reaſons, we have acoptel. | 

Pedo Aloinovanus, and Juvenal, uſe the word 
„ cxcmplum” in the ſame ſenſe, 


ELEGY VII. 


Tais day, (the fates foretold in ſacred ſong, 

« And ſinging drew the vital twine along), 

„He comes, nor ſhall the gods the doom recal, 

* He comes, whoſe ſword ſhall quell the rebel 
« gaul. | 

„ With all her laurels, him ſhall covqueſt crown, 

« And nations ſhudder at his awful trown ; 

Smooth Atur, now that flows through peaceful 
„lands, 

© Shall fly affrighted at his hoſtile bands.“ 

'Tis done ! this prophecy, Rome joys to ſee, 


Far-fam'd Meſſala, now fulfill'd in thee : 10 


Long triumphs raviſh the ſpectators eyes, 

And ſecter'd chieftains of enormous ſize: 

An ivory- car, with ſteeds as white as ſnow, 

Suſtains thy grandeur through the pompous ſhow, 
Some little ſhare, in thoſe exploits, I bore; 

Witneſs Tarbella; and the Santoigne ſhore ; 

Witneſs the land, where ſteals the filent Soane ; 

Whereruſh the Garonne; andth* impetuous Rhone; 

Where Loire, enamour'd of Carnutian bounds, 

Leads his blue water through the yellow grounds. 
Or ſhall his other acts adorn my theme; 21 

Fair Cydnus, winding with a ſilver ſtream ? 

Taurus, that in the clouds his fore-head hides, 

And rich Cilicia from the world divides; 

Taurus, from which unnumber'd rivers ſpring, 

The ſavage ſeat of tempeſts, ſhall I ſing ? 

Why ſhould I tell, how ſacred through the ſkies 

Of Syrian cities, the white pigeon flies? 

Why ſing of Tyrian towers, which Neptune laves; 


hence the firſt veſſel, venturous, ſlemm'd the 


waves? 


How ſhall the bard the ſecret ſource explore, 
Whence Pathes Nile, thou draw'it thy watery 
ſtore ? | 

Thy fields ne'er importune for rain the ſky ; 
Thou doſt benignly all their wants ſupply : 
As Egypt, Apis mourns in myſtic lays, 
She joins thy praiſes to Oftris* praiſe. 

Ofiris. firſt contriv'd the crooked plough, 
And pull'd ripe apples from the novice bough g 
He taught the ſwains the ſavage-mould to wound, 
And ſcatter'd ſeed- corn in th unprattis'd ground. 
He firſt with poles ſuſtain'd the reptile vine, 4T 
Ang ſhow'd its infant-tendrils how to twine; 
Its wanton ſhoots inſtructed man to ſhear, 
Subdue their wildneſs, and mature the year: 
Then too, the ripen'd cluſter firſt was trod; 
Then in gay ſtreams its cordial ſoul heſtow'd; 
This as ſwains quaff d, ſpontaneous numbers came, 
They prais's the feſtal caſk, and hymn'd thy name; 
All ecſtacy ! to certain time they bound, 
And heat in meaſur'd aukwardueſs the ground. 30 
Gay bowls ſerene the wrinkled front of care; 
Gay bowls the toil-oppreſlſed ſwain repair 
And let the flave the laughing goblet drain; 
He blythſome ſings, though Manacles enchait. 

Thee ſorrow flies, Oſiris, god of wine! 
But ſongs, enchanting love, and dance are thine 2 
But flowers and ivy thy fair head ſurround, 
And a looſe ſaffron-mantle ſweeps the ground. 
With purple-robes inveſted, now you glow ; 
The ſhrine is ſhown, and flutes melodious blow: 66 
Come then, my god, but come bedew'd with wine? 
Attend the rites, and in the dance combine; 


750 | 
The rites and dances ars to genius due! 

Benign Oſiris, ſtand confeſs'd to view 

Rich unguents drop already from his hair, 

His head and neck (oft flowery garlands fhare ! 

O come, ſo ſhall my grateful incenſe riſe, 
And cates of honey meet thy laughing eyes 

On thee, Meſſala, (tis my fervent prayer) 
May heaven beſtow a wiſe, a warlike heir : 79 
In whom, increas'd, paternal worth may ſhine, * 
Whoſe acts may add a luſtre to thy line, 
And tranſports give thee in thy life's decline. 

But ſhould the gods my fervent prayer, deny, 

Thy fame, my glorious friend, ſhall never die. 


| 


GRAINGER'S TIBULLUS. 


Long as (thy bounteous work) the well made 


way 
Shall its broad pavement to the ſun diſplay, 
The bards of Alba ſhall in lofty rhyme, 
Tranſmit thy glory down the tide of time: 
They ſing from gratitude : nor leſs the clown 80 
Whom love or buſineſs have detain'd in town 
Till late, as home he ſafely plods along, 
Thee chants, Meſſala, in his village-ſong. 
Bleſt —_—_ which ſtill my grateful muſe ſhall 
og, . 
Oſt riſe, and with you greater bleſſings bring. 


NOTES ON ELEGY VIII. 


Ix the foregoing poem, for it deſerves a nobler 
appellation than that of elegy, Tibullus celebrates 
the birth day of his patron, the virtuous Meſſala; 
upon which occaſion he introduces the Siſter 
Fates as preordaining him to the conqueſt of 
Aquitain. As our poet attended Corvinus in 
that important expedition, he takes an opportunity 
of modeſtly mentioning his own ſhare of the ſer- 
vice. See the life. 

From celebrating the reduction of Aquitain, 

and menticning Meſſala's triumph on that ac- 
count, our poet hints at his patron's tranſactions 
fome years before, in Cilicia, Syria, and Egypt. 
This gives him an occaſion of recounting what- 
ever was moſt memorable in theſe kingdoms ; and 
as Oſiris was the chief god of Egypt, he enume- 
rates the many favours which Ofiris was ſuppoſed, 
by the Egyptian mythology, to have conferred on 
man ; and folemnly invokes his attendance at the 
genial banquet. 

The poem concludes with a wiſh, that Meſlala's 
poſterity might reſemble him in their actions and 
reputation; and promiſes him immortality ſrom 
the noble public road which he had lately made 
at his own expence. 

Ver. 1. The deſtinies, at every one's birth, 
were ſuppoſed irrevocably to determine their af- 
ter actions, having in their poſſeſſion the thread 
of life. Claſſic writers abound in imitations of 
this ſort, Catullus, in his beautiful poem, intitu- 
led, De Nuptiis Pelei et Thetidos, introduces the 
| fates ſinging the future glories of Achilles. The 
„% Parcz"* were three in number; their names 
were Clotho, Lacheſis, and Atropos; Heſiod, in 
his theogony, calls them the daughters of Jupiter 
and Themis. Clotho held the diſtaff, Lackeſis 
pun, and Atropos cut the thread. 

Ver. 4. Aquitain was the third diviſion of old 
Gaul, and reached from the Garonne to the Pyre- 
nees, and comprehending Guiene, Gaſcony, &c. 

Meſſala, upon his having reduced to obedience 
chat exteulive and important province, triumphed 


A. U. G. 721, in the ſeventh conſulſhip of Auguſ- 
tus, and third of Agrippa, on the ſeventh of the 
calends of October, when Tibullus was thirty. ſix 
years of age. 

Ver. 7. This is a noble and poetical figure, 
Atur, (now Ador, or L'Ador), is a river of Ac. 
quitain, that runs into the ocean. Auſonius calls 
it Aturrus, and Ptolomy Aturius. 

Ver. 11. Although no inſtitution contributed 
more to the greatneſs of Rome, than the public 
honours beſtowed on its conquerors, yet does hu- 
manity diſapprove of their triumphs. Cleopatra 
deſtroyed herſelf, to avoid attending in chains the 
triumphal car of Auguſtus. | 

Ver. 13. The triumphal car was drawn by ſour 
white horſes. Propertius, (I. 4. el. I. ver. 32), 
attributes this inſtitution to Romulus; but Brock- 
huſius ſeems rather inclined to believe that Camil- 
lus, after having made himſelf maſter of the fa- 
mous city of Veii, which had held out a ten years 
ſiege, was the firſt who invented, and put in prac- 
tice this ceremony. Could any ſtreſs be laid on the 
authority of Statius, the cuſtom would appear to 
be of a much more ancient date. 
deſcribes (I. 12. v. 54%.) Theſeus triumphing 
over the Amazons, in a chariot drawn by white 
horſes. But however this may be, we know that 
white horſes were held in the higheſt eſtimation 
of old, ſince not only the kings of Perſia uſed 
ſteeds of that colour in their chariots; but the 
conquerors, at the ſacred games of Greece, were 
drawn by white horſes, when they made their 
public entries into their ſeveral cities; and Cur- 


tius informs us, that the car, conſecrated to Jove, 


had horſes of that colour. | 
The triumphal car was ornamented with ivory 
and gold ; but if the reader is curious to inform 
himſelf of all that can now be known concerning 
the vehicles of antiquity, he may conſult Scheffe. 
rus's book on that ſubject. 
. Broekbus, 


Ver, 16 ,Tarbs{/a.) This is a town in Gaſcony, 3 


For that poct 
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preſent called Tarbe. Charles Stevens ſays, that 
it is the“ Aquæ Tarbell:e” of Aufonius, and pro- 
bably the“ Aquz Auguſtæ“ of Ptolomy. 

lbid. Saintoigne Shore.) A maritime province of 
Aquitain. 

"I 17. Witneſs the land, where fleals the ſilent 
Soan 

Tak 18. Where ruſb th: G 
ou: Rhone. 

Theſe rivers are finely contraſted, Every body 
knows them. 

Ver. 21. Our poet having particulariſed moſt of 
the battles fought by Nleſſala in Aquitain, in 
which he himſelf ſignalized his courage, makes a 
tranſition to the exploits performed by the ſame 
illuſtrious general, three years before in Cilicia, 
Syria, and Egypt. 
on that wonder of Egypt, the Nile; and *<o invite 
Oſiris, the great god of that country, to come and 
cclebrate the birth-day of his patron. | 


arenas, and th impetus 


Broekhus. 

Ver. 22. Fair Cydn's. 1 A noble river of Cilicia, 
which Curtius thus deicribes : “ Non [patia aqua- 
rum, ſed liquore memorabilis; quippe leni tracty, 
e fontibus labens, puro ſolo excipitur; nec tor. 
rentes incurrunt, qui placide manantis alveum tur- 
bent; itaque incorruptus, idemque fſrigidiſſimus, 
quippe multa riparum amzuitate inumbratus, ubi- 
que tontibus ſuis ſimilis, in mare evadit.” lib. 3. 
c. 4. So excellent a geographer is Tibullus; but 
he probably was an cye-witneſs of what he de- 
ſcribes, - Vide his life. 

Ver. 25. Taurus.) So Broekhuſius interprets the 
word Arat in the original; Ducta tralatione,” 
ſays he, “a porca, quæ grandioribus glebis latior 
emineut inter ſulcos.“ 

This is a vaſt range of mountains, which reach- 
ing ſemicircularly ſrom ſea to ſea, divides Cilicia 
from Pamphilia, Piſidia, and the other ſurrounding 
kingdoms, 
curately deſcribed by Xcnophon in his Anabaſis. 
Evriatsy de x e tus Tic iy ty x R 0 ET ippurEv 
#24 3: vIpmy TUYTOOUT AV hu ILL KUL Ap TIAWY = 4 
ZN02peev Xa ä x04 KEY 3, pov Xa TVpous X04 uh, 
bie. Opos d auro Tiptixces 0:,0p0y, EI UFSHI.OV TRYTN 
tx dis us (zAumTay, Then the army deſcend- 


ed into a ſpacious plain, which was beautiful and 


well watered, producing not only vines in great 
plenty, but every other kind of {ruit trees, and corn 
of all forts. This plain was ſurrounded from ſea 
tc ſea, by a range of loſty mountains, of very dif- 
ficult acceſs. 

When the Perſians were maſters of Aſia, ſays 
the great Baron Monteſquieu, they permitted 
thole who conveyed a ſpring to any place, which 
had not been watered before, to enjoy the benefit 
of it for five generations; and as a number of 
ſtreams flowed from Mount Taurus, they ſpared 
no expence in directing the courſe of their waters, 


And thus, at this day, without knowing how they 


were brought thither, ſtreams are fonnd in great 
numbers i iu the fields and gardens of Cilicia. 

Lp. des Leix. 

Ver. 28. Palæſtine was a province of Syria. 


Tue syrians abltained both from fiſh and pigeons | 


Buth Cilicia and Taurus are thus ac- 


This leads him to expatiate | 


— 
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Alexander, that city had few rivals in trade. 


elegant poem, intituled, London. 
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on a religious account. Hyginus has explained 
the reaſon of it in his 197th fable. 

Broekhuſius adviſes the reader, who is ſtudious 
of Roman purity, particularly to obſerve, that in 
the original, the pigeon has three epithets beſtow- 
ed on it, Exemplo,“ ſays he, “ non facile alias 
reperiundo.“ 

Ver. 29. Although every nation may be ſup- 
poſed to have contrived and uſed veſſels of one 
kind or another, to paſs their great rivers, &c, 
yet the Pkanicians were the firſt who greatly im- 
proved the art of ſhip.-building, and who made 
diſtant voyages for commerce. Tyre, in particu- 
lar, was for a long time the mart of the world; 
and even in the time of Tibullus, notwithſtanding 
it had been ravaged, and almoſt deſtroyed by 
See 
a truly poetical deſcription of its grandeur i in one 
of Dr. Young's Odes. 

The houſes in Tyre were built very high, 
whence Tibullus calls them towers. This was a 
cit cumſtance which had more than once endanger- 
ed the deſtruction of this city by earthquakes; as 
Strabo informs us, lib. 16. The reaſon aſſigned 
by Brockhuſius, hy the tyrants made their 
houſes ſo lofty, is, that they might command a 
diſtant proſpect of the ſea. But might not alſo 
this be done for the ſake of more accurately ob- 
ſerving the motions of the heavenly bodies ? eſpe- 
cially if, with Mr, Glover, we look upon aſtrono- 
my as the child of commerce. See Mr. Glover's 
The truth, 
however, I believe is, that building on a rock in a 
limited compaſs, the Tyrians ſupplied, like us in 
London, the went of room, by multiplication of 
ſtories. 

Ver. 31. The annual overflowing of the Nile 
was a phenemenon which long puzzled the natu- 
raliſts; and a variety of hypotheſis were formed 
to explain the cauſes of it; all of which Diodorus 
Siculus has judiciouſly refuted in the end of the 
firſt book of his Univerſal Hiſtory, except that of 
Agathargines the Cnidian, which aſcribes the ri- 
ſing of the Nile in ſummer, to the rains that fall 
in Ethiopia, the country where the Nile hath its 
ſource. 

The overflowing and courſe of the Nile, is thus 
explained by Mr. Thomſon, in a manner no leſs 
poetical than jult, 


The treaſures * theſe, hid from the bounded ſearch 
Of 1 3 ; whence, with annual 


Rich 7 of floods, o'erflows the ſwelling Nile! 
From his two ſprings, in Gojam's ſunny realm, | 
Pure welling out, he through the lucid lake 
Of fair Dambea rolls his infant ſtream. 

There by the Naiads nurs'd, he ſports away 

His playful youth, amid the fragrant iſles 

That with unfading verdure ſmile around: 
Ambitious, thence the manly river breaks, 

And gathering many a flood, and copious fed 
With all the mellowed treaſures of the ſky, 
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Winds in progreſſive majeſty along ; [maze, 
Through ſplendid kingdoms now devolves his 
Now wanders wild o'er ſolitary tracts 

Of liſe-deſerted ſand; till, glad to quit 

Ihe joyleſs cefert, down the Nubian rocks | 
From thundering ſteep to ſteep, he pours his urn, 
And Egypt joys bencath the ſpreading wave. 


Summer. 


Norden in his travels relates the ceremony at 
preſent practiſed at Grand Cairo, at the opening 
the great canal cf that city for the admiſſion of 
the waters of the Nile. If the people expreſs their 
gratitude by every inſtance of licentions joy, the 
government, it would ſeem from that traveller, 
is not profuſe upon the occaſion, though, indeed, 
Alpinus makes it a very ſplendid affair. 

N De Madicin. Egypt. 

Norden alſo affirms, that notwithſtanding the 
annual overflowing of the Nile, there is no coun- 
try which requires more culture than the Jand of 
Egypt. No rains fall there in ſunimer. Hence 


dur poet ſays, | 
Arida nec pluvio ſupplicat herba Jovi. 


This line, Seneca, through miſtake, attributes to 
Ovid: and indeed, as Broekhuſius well obſerves, 
Ovid much better ſuited the faiſe epigrammatic 
turn of this philoſopher, than onr poet. 

The Greeks honoured Jupiter Pluvius with a 
particular devotion. The friends of Polynices, 
who had united to reſtore that prince to the 
throne of Thebes, ſwore at the altar of this deity, 
that they would effectuate their purpoſe, or die in 
the attempt. See Pauſan. in Corinth; who alſo 
informs us, in his Bœotia, that the worſhip of this 
deity was performed in the open air, According 
to Strabo, the Indians alſo worſhipped Jupiter 
Pluvius, together with the river Gauges, and the 
& Genii Indigites.” He was alſo honoured at 
Rome in a ſingular manner. It is {aid too, that 
in a great drought, the Romans dragged into 
their city a certain large ſtone, which lay origi- 
rally near the temple of Mars, beyond the“ Por- 
ta Capena;“ and as rain immediately fell, the 
None obtained the name of the © Saxum manale,“ 
and the ceremony itſelf was called“ Aquælicium.“ 
See Feſtus. Was this ſtone a natural hygrome- 
ter? Even in our days, and in Romith countries, 
the catholic prieſts, in times of drought, ſeldom 
venture to lead forth their ſaints in proceſſion till 
they have obſerved the fall of the mercury. 


Ver. 35. The beſt comment on this and the 


twenty-five following lines, are two paſſages, one 
"from the firſt book of Diodorus Siculus, and the 


other from the Thalia of Herodotus. - That from 
Diodorus is as follows ; v,t Is re (ſays that 


curious and faithful hiſtorian) ogy Kpevoy- #pZ21, x a4 
a neeyTe e Pry, yeveras Ki] jEY TIVES r 
peotohoywy O xx l, Kc. The other from 
Herodotus has thus been tranflated Apis, whom 


S TIBULLUS. 


the Greeks called sr2fo5, was the calf of a cow 
uncapable of bearing another, and no otherwiſe to 
be impregnated than by thunder, as the Egyp- 
tians affirmed. The marks that diſtinguiſhed him 
from all others were theſe. His body was large 
and black, except one ſquare of white on the fore. 
head: He had the figure of an eagle on hi» back; 
a double liſt of hair on his tail; and a ſcarabeus 
under his tongue. £74 34 n yawooy E . 


among the Egyptians, they put on their richeſt 
apparel, and feaſted ſplendidly; and when he 
diſappeared, their mourning was as extreme. 
Ver. 37. Virgil. and Ovid attribute the inven. 
tion of the plough to Ceres. Mythologiſts fay, 
ſhe is the ſame with Iſis, the ſiſter and wife of 
Oſiris. Triptolemus, whom Ceres inſtructed, 
taught the natives of Greece and Aſia the art of 
huſbandry. Thoſe of ancient Italy were inſtruQ. 
ed in it by Saturn; and the Spaviards had for 
their teacher in agriculture one Hebades. 
; Broth, 
Ver. 65. The god mentioned in the text is Ge. 
nius, or that power, who, as the Romans imagined, 
was the guardian of a man, from the hour of his 
birth to his death; hence called by the Greek, 
Azipewy wuruyOyes Brov, Theſe gods the ancients 
repreſent ſometimes in the form of a ſerpent, 
ſometimes in that of a boy, and ſometimes in that 
of an old man, crowned with leaves of plain-tree, 
On ſeveral coins. of Trajan and Adrian, Genius 
holds in his hand a „ patera,” over an altar 
adorned with flowers; and, from his left, hangs 
down a whip. "The offerings preſented to this 
deity, as Dart juſtly obſerves, were generally che 
ſalted cake (or mola), flowers, wine, and frankin, 
cenſe. 0 
Ver. 76. Nothing, ſays Mr. Dart very truly, 
raiſes a higher idea among the moderns of the 
ancient Roman greatneſs, than their public ways, 
When Auguſtus Cæſar perceived that the dif. 
ferent roads leading to Rome were, through ne. 
glect, become of difficult paſſage, he took upon 
himſelf the reparation of the“ via flaminia,” 5 
far as Arminium, and erjoined the ſenators to 
mend the other reads, This happened A. U. C. 
727. as Dio Caſſius, in the fifty-third book of his 
hiſtory informs vs. The way which fell to the 


which that excellent Roman either paved a-new, 
cr repaired ; for, from the ſituation of Tuſculum 


and Alba, it could not be the © via valeria,” 3 
Pighius conjectured. See Bergerius, I. 2 on the 
Roman Military-ways. Br oekbu. 

Meſſala's road muſt have been eſteemed 2 
ſtrong and durable work, ſince Martial, to re- 
preſent that perpetuity of fame, to which, as 2 
poet, he thought himſelf entitled, alludes to it in 
| theſe words : | 


Et cum zvpta ſitu Meſſalæ ſaxa jacebunt. 
J. . 3. 


When this ſtrange god manifeſted himſelf. 


ſhare of Meſtala, was a branch of the Latin road, 
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Ie vain would lovers hide their infant-ſmart 
From me; a maſter in the amorous art; 
read their paſſion in their mien and eyes, 
O'erhear their whiſpers, and explain their ſighs. 
This ſkill no Delphian oracles beſtow'd, 
No augurs taught me, and no victims ſhow'd ; 
But love my wriſts with magic fillets bound, 
Laſh'd me, and laſhing, mutter'd many a ſound. 
No more then, Marathus, indifference feign, 
Elſe vengeful Venus will inhance your pain! To 
What now, ſweet youth, avails your anxious 
care, 
So oft to eſſence, oft to change your hair? 
What though coſmetics all their aid ſupply ? 
And every artifice of dreſs you try? 
She's not oblig'd to bredes, to gems, to clothes, 
Her charms to nature Pholoe only owes. 
What ſpells devote you? ſay, what philtres 
bind ? 
What midnight ſorcereſs faſcinates your mind ? 
Spells can ſeduce the corn from neighb'ring plains! 
The headlong ſerpent halts at magic ſtrains! - 20 
And did not cymbals ſtop thy prone career, 
A ſpell thee Luna from thy orb would tear! 
Why do l magic for your paſſion blame, 
Magic is uſeleſs to a perfect frame [ threw, 
You ſqueez'd her hands, your arms around her 
Join'd lip to lip, and hence your paſſion grew. 
Ceaſe then, fair maid, to give your lover pain; 
Love hates the haughty, will avenge the ſwain. 
See youth vermillicns o'cr his modeſt face ! 
Can riches equal ſuch a boy's embrace? 30 
Then aſk no bribe - when age aſſects the gay, 
Your every ſmile let hoary dotage pay; 
But you your arms around the ſtripling throw, 
And ſcorn the treaſure monarchs can beſtow. 
But ſhe who gives to age her charts, for pay, 
May her wealth periſh, aud her bloom decay. 
Then when impatience thrills in every vein, 
May manhood ſhun her, and the young diſdain, 
Alas! when age has ſilver'd o'er the head. 
And youth that feeds the lamp of love is fled, 40 
In vain the toilette charms ; 'tis vain to try, 
Gray ſcanty locks with yellow nuts to dye ; 
You ſtrip the tell- tales vainly from their place; 
And vainly ſtrive to mend an aged face. 
Then in thine eyes while youth trivmphan; 


glows, 


Incline thine heart to love, and gentle play, 

Youth, youth has rapid wings, and flies away! 

The fond old lover vilify, diſdain ; 

What praiſe can crown you from a ripliog's 
pain ? 30 

Spare then the lovely boy; his beauties die; 

By no dire ſickneſs ſent him from the ſky : 

The gods are juſt; you, Pholee, are to blame; 

His fallow colour from your coyneſs came. 

Oh, wretched youth ! how oft, when abſent you, 

Groans rend his breaſt, and tears his checks be- 
dew ? 

Why doſt thou rack me with contempt? he cries, 

„The willing ever can clude their ſpies. 

* Had yon, O had you felt what now I feel, 5y 

Venus would teach you from your ſpies to ſteal. 

l can breathe low; can ſnatch the melting kiſs, 

And noiſeleſs raviſh loves enchanting bliſs ; 

* At midnight can I ſecurely grope my way; 


| © The floor tread noiſeleſs, noiſelcſs turn the key. 


Poor fruitleſs ſkill ! my {kill if the deſpiſe, 
And cruel from the bed of rapture flies. 
« Or if a promiſe hap'ly I obtain, 
That ſhe will recompence at night my pain; 
* How am I dup'd? 1 wakeful liſten round, 
«© And think I hear her in each caſual ſound. 70 
“ Periſh the wiles of love, and arts of creſs ? 
* In ruſſet weeds I'll ſhrowd my wretchedneſs, 
„The wiles of love, and arts of dreſs are dain, 
« My fair to ſoften, and admittance gain.” 

Youth, weep no more; your eyes are ſwoln 

with tears ; 


No more complain for, O! ſhe ſtops her ears. 


The gods, I warn you, hate the haughty fair, 


Reject their incenſe, and deny their prayer. 


Unis youth, this Marathus, who wears your chains, 
Late laugh d at love, and ridicul'd its pains! 80 
n' impatient lover in the ſtreet would ſtay! 
Nor dreamt that vengeance would his crimes re- 
ay. 
Now, = he moans his paſt miſdeeds with tears, 
A prey to love, and all its frantic fears: 
Now he exclaims at female ſcorn and hate; 
And from his foul abhors a bolted gate! 
Like vengeance waits you; truſt th' unnerring 
| mule, 
If ſtill you're coy, and ſtill acceſs refuſe ! 
Then how you'll wiſh, when old, contemn'd of all 


And with his flowers thy checks 2 fair one ſows, { But vainly wiſh, theſe moments to recall! go 
3B 
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MazaTits, one of the poet's friends, had late- 
ty become enamourcd of Pholoe; but as that 
youth had formerly affected an averſion to love, 
he now wanted to concea! his paſſion, This, Ti- 
bu!lus tells him, was to no purpoſe, as he knew 
from his own experience, all the ſymptoms of an 
infant defire; among which he chiefly particu- 
larizes a ſudden attention to dreſs. Tibullus in- 
forms his friend, that fo extraordinary an applica- 
tion to tinery was neither required in him, who 
was a fine figure, nor agreeable to Pholee, who ap 
ym to have been a woman of ſenſe ; and aſk+ him, 

he expected that foppiſhneſs ſhould make 
any imprefſion on the heart of one who deſpiſec 
every thing elſe but an elegant ſimplicity in ap- 
parel ? The poet next it quires, by what ſpells he 
ipliſted himſelf under the banner of love? But 
immediately reſolves the queſtion himſelf, by em- 
phatically calling beauty the moſt powerful of en 
chantments. 

From ſome parts of the poem, it would ſeem 
that Pholoe had not always been ſo inſenſible to 
the merits of Marathus. This change of behavi- 
our makes the poet warmly expoſtulate with her 
for his young friend, whom he introduces pathe- 
tically lamenting the rigour of his deſtiny, The 
poem concludes with a prediction, that unleſs 
Pholoe altered her conduct, heaven would un 
doubtedly puniſh her. 

The commentators ſuppoſe that this is the 
Pholoe mentioned by Horace, in |}*s beautiful 
ode addreſſed to Tibullus; and, indeed, it muſt 
be confeſſed, that theſe gentlemen have not al 
ways ſo good a foundation for their conjectures, 
They alſo take it for granted, that the Cyrus 
ſpoken of in the ſame poem, was „ur Marathus. 
whom they repreſent as a foreigner. and formeriy 
a flave. Their arguments, however, in defence 
of this laſt ſuppoſition, are too trifling for confu- 
tation. 

Ver. 6. The poet here mentions three ſorts of 
divination ; the oracular, that of inſpeRing the 
bowels of animals, and that called augury This 
laſt, which conſiſted in deducing events from the 
manner in which birds fed and from their flighr 
or ſcreaming, was ſo particularly regarded by th: 
Romans, that few enterpriſes of conſequence were 
begun, without the previeous ſanction of the holy 
chickens and as theſe were under the manage- 
ment of the fficers of ſtate, and leaders i the 
army, they were employed generally to the pur. 
poſes of policy. This kind of divination was not 

uliar to the Romans; for we find from the 

lud, that their ſuppoſed anceſtors, the Trojans, 

believed alſo in augury. Hector, indeed, ſcems 

te place no confidence in the flight, &c. of birds; 
5 


| 


and as Homer every where repreſents him as z 
man of an excellent head and heart, we may rea- 
dily ſuppoſe, that the old bard himſelf was of the 
ſame way of thinking. 

Ver. 7. None but thoſe who have felt love can 
be proper judges of that paſſion. Reading, in- 
deed, may give ſome imperfect ideas of it; but 


experience is the only certain teacher. This is 


what Tibullus means by the magic fillets. Sal. 
maſius, therefore, is miſtaken in making the ma- 
jicus nodus“ of the text ſigniſy knots, ſuch as are 
mentioned in the notes upon the fifth elegy. 

Ver. 10. There is a ſentiment, as Vulpius juſt. 
ly obſerves, ſimilar to this in Euripides, 


Kyrie y ov Pogyros ny TX guy 
H Tov joy i 1511 METERX TEL 
O das cigiceæ xt; Door ivgn piya 
Teures Ancoven nws Joxus xabvegior. 
In Hippolit, 


Ver. 13. The original may be thus literally in. 
terpreted : Oh! what avails it now that you ſur- 
charged your cheeks with jvices to make them 
imooth and ruddy? and what, that you have 
your nails paired by the learned hand of an ex- 


pert artiſt? In vain you vary the parts of your 


dreſs, and in vain you confine your compreſſed 
foot within ſo neat a ſandal. 

Che “ ſuccus ſplendens” of the text, if Brock- 
hufius juſtly interprets it, was not an over-deli- 
cate preparation; for, according to him, it was 
ceraſſius ſputum ex madido pane, quo illineban- 
tur genæ.“ Some editions of merit read, “ fuco 
ſplendenti.“ 


Well-paired nails were regarded by the Romans | 


as ſo eſſential to a genteel appearance, that Ho- 
race, to ſhock us at the witch Canidia, introduces 
her with unpaired nails; and yet we find that 
Mecænas was ſometimes dut of humour with this 
bard himſelf, for the ſame neglect. 


Prave ſectum ſtomacheris ob unguem. 


From the text, the learned conjecture, that none 
but the poorer ſort of people paired their own 
nails, the rich having theirs cut by the barber; 
yet Mr. Dacier, upon the following lines of Ho- 
race, a 

F Conſpexit, ut aiunt, 
Adrafum quemdam, vacua tonſoris in umbra, 
Cultello prop ius purgantem leniter ungues.— 
remarks, that the Roman ladies had their nails 
paired by their waiting-maids; in proof of whick 
he cites this paſſage of our poet, | 
Quid ſucco, &c, 
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Which he thus interprets 1 

„ Pourquoy peindre vos eheveux? Pourquoy 
vous faire couper les ongles par une femme a- 
droite?“ and confirms this interpretation by add- 
ing, Porcia v etant coupe un jour, en ſe faiſant 
les Ongles, Brutus la gronda d'avoir fait Voffice 
de fa femme de chambre.“ But all that is here 
advanced (as Brockhuſius remarks), is a blunder. 
For, in the firſt place, the French critic uoac- 


7 countably metamorphoſes Marathus into a lady ; 


again, Porcia uſed a barber's pairing knife, as 

Plutarch aſſures us; and, laſtly, Valerius Maxi- 
mus thus relates the ſtory of Porcia's wounding 
herſelf: © Quz cum Bruti viri ſui conſilium, 
quod de interficiendo Cæſare, ceperit ea note, 
qua dies teterrimi facti ſecuta eſt, cognoviſſet,“ 
&c. When Porcia was let into the ſecret by 
Brutus her huſband, of his intention to aſſaſſinate 
Cæſar the next day, ſhe, as ſoon as Brutus left the 
room, called for a barber's knife, as if ſhe meant 
to pair her nails; which being brought her, ſhe 
let it fall as though by chance, and wounded her 
thigh. Brutus being brought back into her 
chamber, by the ſcreams of her maids, mildly re- 
buked her for endeavouring to perform the bar- 
ber's office. But ſhe whiſpered him, I wounded 
myſelf on purpoſe, as a trial of my love for you ; 
for ſhould your enterpriſe fail, | wanted to know 
with what equanimity I could kill myſelf. Lib. 3. 

The laſt line, 


Anſaque compreſſos, &c. 


Signifies the extreme care Marathus took in mak- 
ing the ſandal fit neat on his foot, by tightening 
the ſtraps tied to the anſæ or thongs, which came 
up on every (ide of the foot, and were faſtened 
over the inſtep. 

Ver. 18. Many editions read * pallentibus,” 
and it is certain, that the epithet is claſſical. But 
we ſhall not enter into the merits of the two 
claimants, O and A; but refer thoſe who are 
w_ of ſuch alcercation to the Dutch commenta- 


"a almoſt every poet of antiquity has 
left us his teſtimony as to the efficacy of ſpells in 
producing love, it muſt not, however, be imagin- 
ed, that they believed it in reality, For how 
ſhould ſpells excite that harmony, | 


- Attuning all their paſſions into love : 


Where friendſhip full exerts her ſofteſt power, 
Perfect eſteem enliven'd by deſire 

Ineffable, and ſympathy of ſoul, [will 
Thought meeting thought, and will preventing 
With boundleſs confidence, 


Which Thomſon makes the eſſence of love to 
conſiſt in. But though ſpells cannot excite love, 
yet philtres, by ſtimulating, may raiſe deſire. 
Ver. 21. When the moon was eclipſed, the an- 
cients imagined that ſhe {truggled with witch- 
craft; and, therefore, to relieve her, ſtruck upon 
infiruments of braſs and other ſonorous bodies, 
thinking that ſounds would accompliſh her deli- 
verance, 


ſpraks of the bluſacs of Hermaphroditus : 


Hic color aprica pendentibus ahi pomis, 
Aut ebori tincto eſt ; aut ſub candore rubenti, 
Cum fruſtra reſonant ra auxiliariz, lum æ. 

Met. lil. vi. 


A red like this, the ripening apple ſhows; 

$a with vermilion dyed, fair ivory glows : 

Bluſhes like theſe do ſtruggling Cynthia ſtain ; 

When aiding braſs, and cymbals ring in vain. 
| A 


And Juvenal, ſatirically deſcribing a ſcold, ſays, 
that there was no need of a ſhrill noiſe of inſtru- 
ments to relieve the labours of the moon, the 
tongue of this woman being ſufficiently qualified 
to produce ſuch an effect Dart. 

Travellers inform us, that this ſuperſtition is 
ſtil] practiſed in ſeveral parts of the eaſt, &c. 

Ver. 31. Theſe lines are not only extremely 
indelicate, but gives us a diſpleaſing picture of 
Pholoe's venality. 

Ver. 39. Alas / when age.] When the fair ſox 
found their eſtimation upon beauty only, without 
aiming at any mental accompliſhment, it is no 
wonder, in that caſe, that they dread old age, and 
endeavour, by artifices, to repay the decays of na- 
ture. Every ſtage of life has its proper bents and 
paſſions, A rational attachment to love and plea- 
ſure, is ornamental in youth, allowable in more 
advanced life, but prepoſterous in age. What 
character is more ridiculous than that of a co- 
quette of ſixty? But, ſay the fair, can life be 
agreeable, when the power to raile love is gone ? 


Are then the matronly virtues of no conſidera- 


tion? Are friendſhip and eſteem, which can be 
enjoyed in full vigour even in the lateſt period of 
life, of no avail? Mental perfection is the root 
from whence muſt ſpring all the doceurs of old 
age; and mental perfection muſt be planted in 
youth early, if it is ever meant to ſhoot up to ma- 
turity. 


Ver. 41. 
'Tis vain to try, 
Gray ſcanty locks with yellow nuts to dye. 


Meurſius and Duport are of opinion. that black 
is the dye which Tibullus mentions in the text; 
but Brockhofius, and eſpecially Arntzenius, prove, 
that walnut dyed the hair yellow ; which. as has 
been obſerved before, is the claſſical colour. Vid. 
Diſſert. de Col. Com. p. 114. 

Ver. 52. Sontica cauſa” here is the ſame as 
morbus ſonticus,” which ſignifies any great diſ- 
order, ſuch as the gods were ſuppoſed to inflict 
on the wicked: and hence the Greeks call it es; 
and becauſe it prevented the unhappy ſufferer 
from attending on buſineſs, they allo gave it the 


| epithet of aan 


Vulpius juſtly obſerves, that our author is not 
the only one who uſes © caula” for a diſeaſe; 
for it is app ied by Gratian, no contemptible poet 
of the Auguſtan age, to ſignify the fame 1 in 


a the tollowiag line: 
In alluſion to this cuſtom, Ovid thus 


Cauſaſque aſſe uſque * tua cura tueri eſt. 
23 3 
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Hence thoſe ſoldiers, who by infirmity were diſ- 
abled from campaigning, were called “ cauſarii 
milites, and their diſmiſſion “ cauſaria miſſio. 

When the ſuperſtitious among the Athenians, 
ſaw a mad or epileptic perſon, they, ſhuddering, 
ſpit into their boſom to avert the miſchief. And, 
indeed, while thoſe diſorders were reputed judg- 
ments of Heaven upon the perſons aſſected, no 
wonder the poor ſufferers were hated and ſhun- 
ned; but a ſounder philoſopher has taught us that 
ſuch objects always deſerve our pity, and have a 
right to all the relief human ſkill can procure 
them. | 

Ver. 70. And think I hear ber. ] J. Secundus has 
finely imitated this thought. : 


Dumque ego blanditeaſque tuas, et roſcida menti 
Oſcula praecipio multipliciſque viceis, 

Dum vacuam falſis complexibus aera capto, 
Dum mea in abſenteis porrigo colla manus, 

Et quem cumque movet ſtrepitum levis aura per 

aedes 
Dilectos dominæ ſuſpicor eſſe pedes. 
| El. ii. B. 2. 


But Broekhuſius very juſtly prefers a deſcription 
of the ſame kind in the ſeventh canto of the Or- 
| Jando Furioſo, (Stanz. 24. & 25.) | 

Ver. 72. In rvſſet weeds.) Mattaire and others 


| Have injudiciouſly inſerted the original of this 


Jine, and the two following ones, at the end of 
the third elegy of the ſecond book. 

When that part of the Roman gown, which 
was commonly tucked under the right arm, and 
ſecured by the © umbo” on the left ſhoulder, was 
allowed to flow about the wearer; the © toga” 
was then faid to be © laxa.“ This the Romans 
reputed a ſign of effeminacy. Hence it is not 
ſarpriſing that Mecænas dreſſed in this manner; 
but that Julius Czfar ſhould do ſo, is more unac- 
countable, And although many inſtances occur 


in a neighbouring kingdom, ſufficient to convinee 
us, that the fop and the brave ſoldier are not 
1** 


wholly incompatible ; © Væ tamen iſtis ! 
Ver. 88. All the ancient editions read, 


Ni definis eſſe ſuperba. 


Although this may appear odd, ſays Broekhu. 
ſius, to thoſe who have ears like King Midas, it 
is, nevertheleſs, the genuine reading. 

The following quotation from Arioſto is re- 
markable : 


Penſo Rinaldo alquanto, e poi riſpoſe : 
Una donzella dunque de morire 

Perche laſcios fogar ne Pamoroſe 

Sue Braccia al ſuo amator tanto deſire ! 
Sia maledetta chi tal puo patire. 

Debitamente muore una crudele 

Non chi da vita al ſuo amator fedele. 

Cant, iv. It. 63, 


After all, if Pholoe could find no love-worthy 
qualities in Marathus, it was ungeneroas in our 


poet to inſult her with ſuch a prognoſtic. Love 


13 the child of obſequiouſneſs, and not the off- 


ſpring of menace ; accordingly, the fair Egyp- 


tian (in Prior) ſays, if not poetically, at leaſt 
truly, 


Soft love, ſpontaneous tree, its parted root 

Muſt from two hearts with equal vigour ſhoot ; 

Whilſt each delighted, and delighting, gives 

The pleaſing ecftacy, which each r-ceives. 

Cheriſh'd with hope, and fed with joy, it 

grows; 

Its cheerful buds their opening bloom diſcloſe; 

And round the happy ſoil diffuſive odour flows. 

If angry fate that mutual care denies, 

The fading plant bewails its due ſupplies; 5 

Wild with deſpair, or ſick with grief, it dies. 
Solomon, Book it, 


EZLEGY KX. 


Wur did you ſwear by all the powers above? 
Vet never meant to crown my longing love. 
Wretch, though at firſt the perjur'd deed you hide, 


Wrath comes with certain, though with tardy ſtride; 


Vet, yet, offended gods, my charmer ſpare ! 
Yet pardon the firſt fault of one fo fair 

For gold the careful farmer ploughs the plain, 
Aud joins his oxen to the cumbrous wain ; 
For gold, through ſeas that ſtormy winds obey, 
By ſtars, the ſailor ſteers his watery way. 10 
Yet, gracious gods, this gold from man remove, 
That wicked metal brib'd the fair 1 love. 

Soon ſhall you ſuffer greatly for your crime, 
A weary wanderer in a foreign clume ; 


Your hair ſhall change, and boaſted bloom decay, 
By wintery tempeſts, and the ſolar ray. 

« Beware of gold, how oft did [ adviſe ? 
© From tempting gold what mighty miſchiefs riſe? 
„ Love's generous power, I ſaid, with tenfold 


% pain 
« The wretch will rack, who ſells her charms 
« for gain. 20 


« Let torture all her cruelties exert, 
“Torture is paſtime to a venal heart. 

« Nor idly dream your gallantries to hide, 
The gods are ever on the ſufferer's fide. 
„With fleep or wine o'ercome, ſo fate ordains, 
% You'll blab the ſecret of your impious gains.” 
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Thus oft 1 warn'd you; this augments my 
ſhame ; 


© My ſighs, tears, homage, henceforth I diſclaim. 


„% No wealth ſhall bribe my conſtancy, you 
« ſwore, 29 
« Be mine the bard, you ſigh'd, I crave no more: 
« Not all Campania ſhall my heart entice, 
« For thee Campania's autumus I deſpife. 
„Let Bacchus in Falernian vineyards ſtray, 
« Not Bacchus vineyards ſhall my faith betray.” 

Such ſtrong profeſſions, in ſo ſoft a ſtrain, 
Might well d:ceive a captivated ſwain ; 

Such ſtrong profeſſions might averſion charm, 
Slow doubt determine, and indifference warm. 
Nay more, you wept, unpractis'd to betray, 

I kiſs'd your cheeks, and wip'd the tears away. 40 

But if I tempting gold unjuſtly blame, 

And you have left me for another flame ; 
May he, like you, ſeem kind, like you deceive, 
And O may you, like cheated me, believe. 

Oft I by night the terch myſelf would bear, 
That none our tender converſe might o'erhear; 
When leaſt expected, oft ſome youth I led, 

A youth all beauty, to the genial bed, 
And tutor'd him your conqueſt to complete, 
By (oft enticements, and a fond deceit, 50 

By theſe I fooliſh hop'd to gain your love ! 
Who than Tibullus could more cautious prove? 
Fir'd with uncommon powers | {wept the lyre, 
And ſent you melting ſtrains of ſoft deſire : 

The thought o'erſpreads my face with conſcious 
ſhame, 
Doom, doom them victims to the ſeas or flame. 


No verſe be their's, who love's ſoft fires profane, 


And fell ineſtimable joys for gain. 
But you who firſt the lovely maid decoy'd, - 


By each adulterer be your wife enjoy'd. 69 


And when each youth has rifled all her charms, 
May bed-gowns guard her from your lothed 
arms 
May ſhe, O may ſhe like your ſiſter prove, 6 
As fam'd for drinking, far more fam'd for love! 
"Tis true, the bottle is her chief delight, 
She knows no better way to paſs the night; 
Your wife more knowing can the night improve, 
To joys of Bacchus joins the joys of love. 
Think'ſt thou for thee, the toilette is her 
care ? 69 
For thee, that fillets bind her well-dreſs'd hair ? 
For thee, that T'yrian robes her charms enfold ? 
For thee, her arms are deck'd with burniſh'd 
Id ? 
By theſe, ſome youth the wanton would entice, 
For him the dreſſes, and for him ſhe ſighs; 


To him ſhe proſtitutes, unaw'd by ſhame, 


Your houſe, your pocket, and your injur'd fame: 
Nor blame her conduct, ſay, ye young, what 
charms 
Can beauty taſte in gout and age's arms? 
Leſs nice my fair one, ſhe for money can 


| Careſs a gouty impotent old man; 


O thou by generous love, too juſtly blam'd! 79 
All, all that love could give, my paſſion claim'd. 
Yet ſince thou couldſt ſo mercenary prove, 

The more deſerving ſhall engroſs my love ; 

Then thou wilt weep when theſe ador'd you ſee z 
Weep on, thy tears will tranſport give to me. 
To Venus Fl ſuſpend a golden ſhield, 

With this inſcription grav'd upon the field : 

„ Tibullus, freed at laſt from amorous woes, 
This offering, queen of bliſs, on thee beſtows 2 
« And humbly begs, that henceforth thou wilt 

« guard | 


From ſuch a paſſion, thy devoted bard,” 90 


= 


NOTES ON ELEGY X. 


Tus tranſlator has been obliged to uſe pretty 
much the ſame freedom with this elegy as he 
uſed with the fourth. Had the other elegies of 
Tibullus been like theſe two, he had never taken 
the trouble of tranflating them. But, as both in 
this verſion are new-modelled, it is hoped that 


neither of them can ſhock the moſt delicate chaſ- 


tity. 

Ver. 3. Although the juſtneſs of theſe moral 
reflec *ons is not always diſcoverable on this ſide 
the grave, we have all reaſon to think that the 
perjured will meet with a deſerved puniſhment 
in another ſtate, Horace makes a remark, no 


leſs juſt than moral: 


Raro antecedentem ſcelſtum 
Deſeruit pena pede claydy. 


When Jove in anger ſtrikes the blow, 
Ot; with the bad, the rightecus blegd, 


Yet with ſure ſteps, though lame and flow, 
Vengeance o'ertakes the trembling villain's 
| ſpeed. | 


Arioſto, according to Broekhuſius, had this paſ- 
ſage of Tibullus in his eye, in the beginning of 
the ſixth canto. 


Miſer chi mal oprando fi conſida 
Ch' ogn' her ſtar debbia il maleſicio occulto. 


Sentences of this ſort are to be met with in every 
author; but are we thence to conclude that they 
imitated one another? Such obſervations ſhoot 
up in the common of nature, and are to be pluck- 
cd by every paſſenger. 
| Ver. 13. The criginal, © perfolvo,” is a very 
emphatical verb, it importing a diſcharge of the 
whole debt, without the ſmalleſt diminution. 
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Ver. 15. The delicate among the ancients, 
who had nne hair, were at great pains to prevent 
it from becoming red /rufus) ; an effect which 
they imagined the heat of the ſun might occaſion. 
Vid. Diſſert. de Color. Com. c. 3. p. 57. 


| 7 
Ver. 23. Almoſt all the old editions read, 
Nec tibi celanti fas fit peccare paranti. 


To find out the meaning of which long exerciſed 
the ingenuity of the learned; and no wonder, for 
if it is not nonſenſe, it is ſomething very like it. 
At laſt, however, Scaliger reſtored the text ; 
which, though ſupported by Ms. authority, has 
been cenſured by ſome malevolent critics as an 
intruſior of his own. Broetbuf. 
Ver. 26 In the original, 


Ipſe Deus tacito permiſit yela miniſtro 
Ederet ut multa libera verba mero. 


For this reading we are alſo indebted to Scali- 
ger; yet the paſſage i- far from being void of ob- 
ſcurity. Accordingly, the commentators, ſince 
his time, have all of them differed in their expla- 
nations of jr, And although none of their expo- 
ſition are fatisfaRory, yet that of Broekhuſius is 


the leaſt liable to objections. He ſays, that the | | 


« Tacitus Dei” miniſter, is the deceitful wine, by 
the v-pours of which, drunkennels creeping on, 
obſcures the mind, as with a veil; © tanquam 
velo quodam, aciem mentis obnubit ſubrepens 
ſenſim ebrietas This, it muſt be owned, con- 
veys ſome meaning; yet the idea conveyed by it 
apprars to be farther fetched than thoſe of Ti. 
bullus commonly are, Something like this is re- 
taincd in the verſion. 
Ver. 31. Campania was fo called from its being 
a champaigne /campsfiris } country. It belongs to 
the kingdom of Neples, and lies ſouth of Abruz- 
2 . It was formerly ſo fertile, that Pliny and 
Florus elegantly call it,“ Liberi Cerer qe cer- 
tamen.“ Its preſen' name is Verra de Lavo- 
ro it is ſtil} beautiful, though it has loit much 
of its ciaflic amenity. FEE ; ES 
Ver. 34 Fal:rnus was one of the moſt fruitful 
diſtricts in Campania. ſts wines were the moſt 
celebrated of any in Italy Dart alleges, that it 
received its name from one Falernus, a huſband- 
man, who, it ſeems firſt cul:1vated the vine there. 
It was anciently called Amineum ; and hence the 
epit het“ aminea“ was aj plied to wines of that 
country and not as Servius imagines, becauſe 
there was no minium in them. | 
Ver. 35. "hough the images in the original, 
arc natural and obvious, yet as they are not ap- 
ropriated to amorous compoſitions, the tranſlator 
as ventured to inſert others, which to him ap- 
peared to have a better title to the place. 
Douec erunt ignes arcuſque, cupidinis arma, 
of Ovid, would have been more adapted to the 
ſubjct, from whence the images ought ever to 
ſp-1ng; and indeed ro poet of ?nt.quity has more 
exactly obſerved this rule than Ovid hath done, 
in the elegy from which the above line is taken, 


and in this view cannot be too carefully peruſed. 


TIBULLUS. 


Paſtoral poets frequently err, and even Virgil 
himſelf is not entirely blameleſs in this particular. 
Mr. Pope in this, and in moſt other caſes, where 
corre ctueſs of judgment is requiſite, has been ſur- 
paſſed by none. How excellent, for inſtance, are 
theſe lines in his Rape of the Lock ! 


This day black omens threat the brighteſt fair, 

That e'er deſerv'd a watchful ſpirit's care; 

Some dire diſaſter, or by force, or flight: 

But what, or where, the fates have wrapt in night, 

Whether the nymph ſhall break Diana's law, 

Or ſome frail china jar receive a flaw ; 

Or ſtain her honour, or her new brocade, 

Forget her prayers, or miſs a maſquerade ; 

Or loſe her heart, or necklace at a ball, 

Or whether heaven has doom'd that Shock muſt fall, 

Cant. 2, 

Vere 49. This elegy abcunds in difficult paſ- 

ſages; nor is the original of this paſſage the leaſt 

obſcure : ſhould therefore the tranſlator err here, 

the critical reader will the more eaſily pardon him, 


He had, however, in his eye, the following ele- 


gant lines of Horace. 


Nunc et latentis proditor intimo 

Gratus pucllz riſus ab angulo, 
Pignuſve dereptum lacertis, 
Aut digito male pertinaci. 


The laugh which from the corner flies, 
To tell you where the fair one lies; 
A ring or bracelet ſnatch'd away, 
The ſportive pledge of future joy; 
When ſhe with amorous dear delay, 
Shall ſtruggling yield the willing toy. 


After all, the ſentiment, as it appears in Tibul- 
lus, can boaſt »f no delicacy 

Ver. 62. May bed gorons guard her.) From this 
wiſh, and ſome others in Libullus, many critics 
have conjectured that our poet's talent was no leſs 
ſuited to the ſatiric, than to the elegiac muſe, 
The tranſlator, however, would have been better 
pleaſed, had his author given no proofs of genius, 
in that diſagreeable ſpecies of writing He has 
therefore been lefs ſolicitous in rendering the full 
force of the original. 
Ver. 63. May fe, O may ſbe like your ſiſter prove, 

As fam'd for drinking, &c 

The Romans entertained ſo great an abhorrence 
of drunkenneſs in a woman, that the laws of the 
twelve tables permitted the huſband to puniſh his 
wife with death, if found guilty of that crime. 

Ver. 85. Faciunt hoc homines,” ſays the mo- 
ral Cicero, “ quos, in ſumma nequitia, non ſolum 
libido et voluptas, verum etiam ipſius nequitiz 
fama delectat; ut multis in locis, notas ac v* tigia 
ſcelerum ſuorum relinqui velint.“ But Vulpius 
thinks, that the poet did not mean a ſhield, but a 
hand (palma); which he proves the ancients uſed 
ſometimes tv hang up in their temples, to denote 
that it was now freed from the fetters of deceitful 
love. If this is the interpretation, it may be thus 
trauſlated: 


To love I'll dedicate a hand of gold, 
And this inſcription ſhall the cauſe unfold, 
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Wao was the firſt that forg'd the deadly blade? Yet when he leaves the cheerful realms of light, 


Of rugged ſteel his ſavage ſoul was made; 

By him, his bloody flag ambition wav'd . 

And griſly carrage through the battle rav'd : 

Yet wherefore blame him? we're ourſelves to 

blame; 

Arms firſt were forg'd to kill the ſavage game : 

Death-dealing battles were unknown of old ; 

Peathedealing battles took their riſe from gold; 

When beachen bowls on oaken tables ftood, 

When temperate acorns were our fathers food; 10 

The ſwain flept peaceful with his flocks around, 

No trench was vpen'd, and no fortreſs frown'd. 
O had I liv'd in gentle days like theſe, 

To love devoted, and to home-felt eaſe ; 

Compell'd I had not been thoſe arms to wear, 

Nor had the trumpet forc'd me from the fair: 

But now I'm dragg d to war, perhaps my foe 

Elen new prepares th' inevitable blow (known 
Come then, paternal gods, whoſe help I've 

From birth to manhood, ſtill protect your own, 20 

Nor bluſh, my gods, though carv'd of ancient 

w , 
So carv'd in our forefathers times you ſtood ; 


And though in no proud temples you were prais'd, 


Nor foreign incenſe on your altars blaz'd; 

Yet white-rob'd faith conducted every ſwaia 

Yet meck-ey'd piety ſeren'd the plain; 

While cluſtering grapes, or wheat-wreaths round 
your hair, 

Appeas'd your anger, and engag'd your care; 

Or dulcet cakes himſelf the farmer paid, 

When crown'd his wiſhes by your powerful 
aid; b © 

While his fair daughter brought with her from 

The luſcious offering of a honey-comb : home, 

If now you'll aid me in the hour of need, 

Your care Ii] recompence—a boar ſhall bleed. 

In white array'd, I'll myrtle baſkets bear, 

And myrtle foliage round my temples wear: 

In arms redoubtable let others ſhine, 

By lars proteded mow the martial line; 

You let me pleaſe, my head with roſes crown, 

And every care iv flowing gobiets drown : 

Then when I'm joyous. let the ſoldier tell, 

What foes were captur'd, and what leaders fell ; 

Or on the board deſcribe with flowing wine, 

The furious onſet, and the flying 1.ne. 

For reaſon whiſpers, Why will ſhort liv'd man, 

By war contract his too contracted ipan ? 


40 


No laughing bowls, no harveſts cheer the ſight ; 
But howl the damn'd, the tr ple monker roars, 
And Charcn gruwbles on the Stygian ſhores: 3 
By fiery lakes the blaſted phantoms yell, | 
Or ſhrowd their angriſh in the depths of hell. 
In a thatch'd cottage happier he by far, 
Who never hears of arms, of gold, or war, 
His chaſte embrace a numerous offspring crown, 
He courts not fortunc's ſmile, nor dreads her 
frown ; 
While lenient baths at home his wife prepares, 
He, and his ſons, attend their fleecy cares, 
As old, as poor, as peaceful may | be, 
So guard my flocks, and ſuch an offspring ſee. 6s 
Meantime, foſt peace, deſcend, O! bliſs our 
plains ! 
Soft peace to plough with oxen taught the ſwains, 
' Peace plants the orchard, and matures the vine, 
| And firit gay-laughing preſt the ruddy wine; 
he father quaffs, deep quaff his joyous friends, 
Yet to his ſon a well-ſtor'd vault deſcends. 
Bright ſhine the plough-ſhare, our ſupport and 


joy 
But ruſt, deep ruſt, the veteran's arms deſtroy 
The vi/lager (his ſacred offerings paid 
In the dark grove, and conſecrated ſhade), 70 
His wife and ſons, now darkneſs parts the throng, 
Drives home, and whiſtles, as he reels along. | 
Then triumphs Venus; then love-feuds prevail 
The youth all jealous then the fair aſſail; 
: Doors, windows fly, no deference they pay, 
The chaſteſt ſuffer in th' upgentle fray: {ſtears; 
: Theſe beat their breaſts, and melt in moving 
| The lover weeps, and blames his rage and fears; 
| Love fits between, unmov'd with tears and fighs, 
And with incentives fly the feud ſupplies. 89 
Ye youths, though ſtung with tauuts, of blows 
beware; RM 


| They, they are impious, who can beat the fair: 


If much provok'd, or rend their filken zone, 

Or on their treſſes be your anger ſhown : 

But if nor this your paſſion can appeaſe, 

Until the charmer weep, the charmer teaze! 

Bleit anger if the fair diſſolves in tears! 

Bleſt youth. her fondneſ undiſguis'd appears! 

But cruſh the wretch, O-war, with all thy woes, 

Who to rough uſage ads the crime of blows. 90 
Bland peace, delcend with pleaty on our plains, 

And bleſs with cafe av! !:vghing ſport the ſwains. 
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NOTES ON ELEGY XI. 


Turxxr are very few of our poet's elegies, 
which ſurpaſs the following. By the words, 


Nunc ad bella trahor, 


0 

it would ſeem that Tibullus was abont to depart 
on ſome military expedition; Broekhuſius conjec- 
tures, that it was written ſoon after his being ap- 
Pointed to follow Meſſala to Syria: and of courſe 
that it ought to take place of the third elegy of 
this book. But the tranſlator cannot help differ- 
ing from that learned commentator; for when 
the third elegy was compoſed, it is known, that 
Tibullus had been for ſome time in love with 
Delia; and yet in the following poem he makes 
no mention of Delia: beſides Pocchi informs us, 
that in ſome of his old MISS. this elegy began the 
ſecond book, and was intitled De Am«ribus Ne. 
meſis. But be that as it will, the clegy itſelf is 
truly worthy of our poet, and contains a valt deal 
of the real Tibullus. In the beginning, he draws 
a fine parallel between the guilty horrors of war, 
and the innocent pleaſures of a country retire- 
ment. His invocation to his houſehold gods to 
preſerve his life, in the dangerous employment 
he was forced into, is no lefs pious and pathetic, 
than his reflections on ambition, and its fatal con- 
fequences are juſt and moral. 

From the whole of this elegy, it may reaſonably 
be queſtioned, whether Tibullus was an academic 
philoſopher, as Mr. Francis ſuppoſes, or rather 
whether he was not, at leaſt in practice, if not in 
theory, of the ſect of Epicurus, The cheerful 
enjoyment of the preſent hour was their funda- 
mental maxim. | 

Ver. 1. Who was le firft that forg'd] Authors 
differ 'greatly in their opinions about this matter. 
Ariſtotle aſſerts, that one Lycus of Scythia firſt 
ſhowed the method of tempering and working in 
braſs: Theophraſtus aſcribes this dilcovery to 
Dela a Phrygian. Callimachus, on the other hand, 
curſes the Chalybes as the inventors of iron, and 
thus addreſſes Jove to deftroy them, 


Ziv carię ws Xarveuy Xty tT09.0070 yevog" 


While Heſiod lays this to the charge of the 
Dactyli Idei in Crete; as others ſay, that the Cy- 
clops were the firſt who worked in that metal. 
The Lemnians, on the ſame account, are branded 
by many; and hence the proverbial expreſſions 
of Atuwng xuxat, Atv te, and Army CasTiuu. 
Bacchus is alſo ſaid by ſome, to have invented the 
weapons of war; tut Diodorus Siculus imputes 
their diſcovery to Iſis and Oſiris. But the true 
author was probably Jubal Cain. ; | 


Ver. 6. Arms firſt were forg d.] This, in ſact, is 
not true, ambition firſt taught man the uſe of 
arms. Pliny tells us, that Prætus and Acriſius, 


when at war with one another, invented the 


ſhield; and that Midias the Meſſanian invented 
a coat of mail; and that the Lacedemonians in- 
vented the helmet, ſword and ſpear. Lib. 7. c. 56. 

Ver- 8. Poets have generally given full ſcope 
to their indignation, when ſpeaking of gold: they 
have looked upon it 10 be, what it indeed too often 
is, the deſtroyer of love. the ſupport of unjuſt am- 
bition, and the parent of luxury, 

1 Prroxenuorun E,g, &c. 

The worſt of ills from ſordid avarice flow; 
And gold is but the glittering bait of woe. 
Nefarious gold, with virtue's bane replete ; 
Oh ! that thy fatal poiſon were leſs ſweet ! 
Of thee are born wars, murders, and alarms, 
Paternal curſes, and fraternal arms. 


Although it muſt be confeſſed, that all theſe 
miſchiefs have, on ſome occaſions, ariſen from 
gold; yet he is but little acquainted with the hiſ- 
tory of human nature, who does not know that 


almoſt all the great paſſions to which man is ſub- 


ject, have at one time or another occaſioned theſe 
very miſchiefs. 

Ver. 9. No poet, except Homer, abounds ſo 
much as Tibullus, in deſcriptions of primitive and 
rural ſimplicity of manners. To an unprejudiced 


mind, theſe are entertaining, and afford matter of 


curious ſpeculation. Although our author, by his 
birth and abilities, might have ſhone in courts, 
and the polite ſcenes of active life, his good ſenſe, 
poetical turn, aud averſion to the villanies of of. 
fice, led him to prefer the country: accordingly 
he never appears to more advantage, than when 
deſeribing its pleaſures, and the plain but honeſt 
devotion of its inhabitants. NN 
Ver. 15. Almoſt all the old editions read, 


Tunc mihi vita foret, vulgi nec triſtia noſſem 
Arma. 


This perplexed the commentators, who know- 
ing, that the commons of Rome, in times of peace, 
or when acting in their civil capacity, neither 
wore arms themſelves, nor had them to wear, 
much leſs to diſpoſe of (for the arms of that peo- 
ple, as well as their military clothing, were placed 
in the cuſtody of the ſupreme magiſtrates, who 
from the public armories occaſionally delivered 


them out) ; at laſt thus happily reſtored the paſſage, 
Tunc mihi vita foret dulcis : nec triſtia noſſem. 


An emendatien which Brockhuſius approves ol. 
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A boar ſball Bleed] The whole of thi 
addreſs to his houſehold gods is pathetic and ani- 
mated. This line has been ſtrangely corrupted 
in the original; the true reading however is, 


Hoſtia erit plena ruſtica porcus hara. 
As many from the old reading 
Hoſtia e plena, &c. 


ſuppoſed ſomething wanting, Pontamus thus boly 
endeavoured to ſupply the deficiency ; 


At nobis zrata lares depellite tela ; 
Nec petat hoſtili miſla ſagitta manu; : 
Neu gladio celer inſtet eques ; proſint mihi ad aras 
Quzque tuli ſupplex munera quæque feram 
Thure pio callantque foci, pinguiſque trahatur 
Hoſtia de plena myſtica porcns hara. 


But the word * trahatur,“ as Broekhuſius ob- 
ſerves, betrays the forgery; for victims were not 
dragged, but led to the altar. Should not the 
„ plena Hara,” in the original, have convinced 
thoſe authors, who effe& to repreſent Tibullus as 
poor, that his circumſtances were far otherwiſe ? 

The ritual compiled by Numa, preſcribed not 
only the ceremonies to be uſed, but the ſacrifices 
to be offered, in the worſhip of each deity. The 
Romans, however, when they became more pow- 
erful and wealthy, added not only to the number 
of victims originally required, but enlarged alſo 
the ſpecies, or kinds of offerings, Whence this 
practice aroſe is not difficult to determine; yet, 
in ſpite of pontifical juggle, the Roman devotion 
always retained much of its primitive ſimplicity. 

Ver. 35. Servius informs us, that the Roman 
— always put on the white linen garment, 

ordered with purple, when they were about to 
ſacrifice, It was called pure and unpolluted, ac- 
cording to the ſame author, Quando non obſtita, 
non fulgurita, non funeſta, ne que maculam ha- 
bens, &. k. homine mortuo.' 

Ver. 36. Hence ſays Broekhuſius, we may re- 
mark, that myrtle was no leſs acceptable to the 
Lares than to Venus herſelf; and Horace informs 
us, that they were often crowned with this plea- 
fant evergreen, 


- 


Te nihil attinet 

Tentare multa cæde bidentium, 
Parvos coronantem marino 
Rore Deos fragilique myrto, &c. 


B. 3. J. 23. | 


The little gods around thy ſacred fire, 
No vaſt profuſion of the victims gore, 
But pliant myrtle-wreaths alone require, 
And fragrant herbs the pious rural ſtore. 
A grateful cake when on the hallow'd ſhrine, 
Offer'd by hands that know no guilty ſtain, 
Stall reconcile th' offended powers di vine, 
When bleeds the ponipous hecatomb in vain. 
Francis, 


Ver. 43. There is a fine and elegant improve- 


ment of this thought, in Mr. Lickle's poem on 
the peace 05 Utrecht. 


See the fond wiſe, in tears of tranſport drown'd, 
Hugs her roayh lord, and weeps o'er every wound, 
Hangs on the lips that fields of death relate, 

And ſmiles and trembles at his various fate : 

Near the full bowl he draws the fancy'd line, 
And marks ſeign'd trenches in the flowing wine, 
Then ſets th' inveſted fort before her eyes, 

And mines that whirl'd battalions to the ſkies, 
His little liſtening progeny look pale, 

And beg again to hear the dreadful tale, 


There are alſo ſome beautiful ſtrokes of the 
ſame nature in Mr. Addiſon's Latin poem, in- 
tituled Pax Gulielmi Auſpiciis Europæ Reddita. 
Mus. Ang. Tom. 2. 

Ovid has inſerted this thought of Tibullus, in i 
ſeveral parts of his writings, particularly in Pene- 
lope's letter to Ulyſſes. * 


At aliquis poſita monſtrat fera przlia menſa,' 
Pingit ct exiguo, pergama tota, mero. 


See alſo his Metam. Lib. 9. at the beginniag, 
book xii. ver. 155. Ars Amand, book ii. ver. 127. 

Ver. 48. No laughing bowls.) The author of the 
Hercules Furens, has ſtretched this ſingle thought 
into ten long lines, ver. 698. Not ſo that excellent 
poet of Italy Sannazario. 


Poſt, obitum non ulla mihi carcheſia ponet 
#Eacus, infernis non viret uva jugis. 
Ep. Zib. 1. Broek, 


Are we then to place the chief j joys of life in 
eating and drinking ? Ought not-our poet rather 
to have expatiated on the pleaſures of learned ſo- 
ciety, or the charms of friendſhip, and the bliſs of 
love? yet, after all, as the poet was only deſcrib- 
ing the happineſs of rural life, theſe additional 
images were the leſs neceſlary. 

Ver. 49. The © uſti capilli et exeſæ genæ of 
the original, are far from being terrifying images, 
* Omnes imagines mortuorum calvæ finguntur, 
comis igne rogi conſumptis. Vid. Luc. in Dialog. 
Nir. Diogen. et Thers. 

Ver. 57. While lenient baths.) Shall we ſuppoſe 
that our poet had Ariadne's fine exclamation to 
Theſeus in his thoughts. 


Quæ tibi jucundo famularer ſerva labore? 
Candida permulcens liquidis veſtigia lymphis. 


Claude Lorraine himſelf could not draw a finer 
picture of a village-family, than our poet has 
given us in this place. There is another pleaſing 
repreſentation of the ſame ſort in the Gentle 
Shepherd; a dramatic poem, which the tranſla- 
tor is perſuaded, every judge of poetry and nature 
will greatly prefer to the frigid Arcadian Favole 
Boſcorechie of Italy. 

This practice however of preparing warm baths, 
to eaſe the limbs of the fatigued huſband, was not 
peculiar to the rural dame. Homer informs us, 


that Andromache commanded her maids to place. 


on the fire, a large veſſel full of water, to bathe 
her lord in, when he ſhould return from the 


| battle; ſhe in the mcan while, employing herſelf, 


ub ae on - 
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®, Pope conjectures, in weaving a veſtment tv 
adoru him with. But alas, all her care was ſu- 
perfluous, Hector never came back. II. x. v. 440. 
Homer is in nothing more admirable, than in his 
ſoftening che ſerocity of his battles, by the apt in- 


troductios of tender and domeſtic circumſtances. 


Ver. 61. Meantime, /oft peace, deſcend.) May not 
this ſignify that Libullus was to have been em- 


ployed in quelling ſome Italian commotion, and | 
Flet puella, male habita ab-cbrio amatore; flet 


not in a foreign expedition? 
Ver. 62. Soft peace to plougb.] Many editors, and 
among the reit Broekhuſius, read, 


Duxit aratores ſub juga curva boves. 
But the adverb © primum,” in the foregoing line, 


ſufficiently authenticates our reading“ araturos: 
for how couid an ox. when firſt put to the plough, 


with any propriety be called “ arator,” a term 


intimating that he had pioughed before; though 
he might well be called © araturus, as that ge- 
rund only points at his ſuture employment and of- 
fice. Beſides, our readirg is ſupported by the 
greateſt number of manuſcripts and editions. 

Ver 94. Caſimir has a beautiful ode on peace, 
and the reader will find many fine thoughts on 
the ſame ſubject, in thoſe poems of Mr. Addiſon's 
and Mr. Tickle's, which we have already praiſed. 

Ver. 67. In the original, 


Pace bidens, vomerque nitent, &e. 


not © vigent,”” in oppoſition to Situs. This cor. 
reQion we owe to Heinſius. 
Ver. 70 In the dark grove |] That the Heathens, 


ſays M. Dart, had thcir religious rites iu thick 


woods and groves, every one knows; the poct 
therefore deſcribes thole holidays, as the gay part 
of the farmer's lift, when he and his family made 
merry, not unlike, adds he, to our country wakes 
and revels, when mirth is at its height, and the 
fcuflles of love grow warm. There is a ſimilar 
deſcription in the eleventh ZEneid, ver. 7 o. 


At non in venerem ſegnes nocturnaque bella; 

Aut, ubi curva chorcs indixit tibia Bacchi, 

Expectare dapes, et plenæ pocula menſæ 

Hic amor, hoc ttudium ; dum ſacra ſecundus Ha- 
ruſpex 

Nuntiet, ac lucas vocet hoſtia pinguis in altos. 


Ver. 75. Doors, windows fly.] 


— — $ciſloſque capillos 
Fimæna perfractas conqueriturque fores, 


On which Scaliger thns ſuperciliouſly remarks, 
„ Copulativa verbo addita vehementer apud me 
male audit; quod tametſi a magnis poetis, et a 
Nobis quoque factum eft; nunquam tamen, ac 
ne tunc quidem, quum facerem, probavi.” 

if the young rakes of Rome ſometimes broke 
open their miſtreſſes doors, Dr. Bentlpgy informs 
us from Plautus and Seneca. that the women 
ſometimes returned the compliment. This, in 
Horace's court-language, was called,“ expugnare 


juvenum domos. 


Neither was this boiſterous method of getting 


adnurtance entirely unknown to the old Sicilians, | 


. as we may perceive by Daphnis's threat to $i. 


mætha. 


6 N AAA A whuTe xa} & dug uytro or he 
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Theocrit, 


Ver. 79. Love fits between.) © Totus hie locus,” 
ſays Broekhuſius, very juſtly, © tam venuſto arti- 
ficio eſt pertractatus, ut melius non queat pingi. 


amator, pigetque eum tam turpis victoriæ. Ad- 
ſidenter utrumque Cupido, nihil motus his lacry. 
mis: quinimo, ut ne pax deſubite conſiat, inſidioſe 
ca vet, ſubjectis utrimque novæ rixæ alimentis, 
Nihil poterit amænius excogitari, nihil exprimi 
vividius.” He then deſires us to compare this 
ſhort picture of our poet's with another in Ovid. 
B. 1. EI. 7. and adds,“ Fallor aut illius (meaning 
Ovid) artis immenſam varietatem magis mira- 
beris; hic vero non minus te dilectabit inviden- 
dus ille nitor native ſimplicitatis. | 

This picture would afford an excellent ſubject 
to a Guido Rheni. 

Ver. 82. The original literally tranſlated, inti- 
mates, that whoever beats his miſtreſs, is of a tem- 
per as rigid and inflexible as ſtone or iron; and 
were it in his power, he would dethrone the gods 
themſelves, and expel them from heaven. This 
furniſhes us with a ſtrong proof of the want of 
gallantry of thoſe times! Ovid, according to his 
own confeſſion, was not over ſcrupulous in his 
conduct to the fair ſex; the ſixth Elegy of the firſt 
Book being an apology to Corinna, whom he had 
been ſo barbarous as to beat. Many other paſ- 
ſages might be adduced from ancient writers te 
corroborate this aſſertion. But the ſubject is un- 
pleaſing. 

Ver. 84. Or on their tr:ſſes | This affords ano. 
ther diſagreeable proof, that the moderns greatly 
ſurpals the ancients in point of gallantry. 

Although nothing can be more acceptable to 
the lover, than a diſcovery of his being beloved; 
yet the method here made ule of to arrive at that 
diſcovery, is wholly illiberal: for in ſpite of all 
that Propertius has wrote to the contrary, what 
pleaſure can there be, 


Aut in amore dolere, aut audire dolentem ; 


Sive meas lacrymas, ſive videre tuas. 


{ut cruſb the wretch.] From theſe, and many 
other palliges in Tibullus, it appears, that our 
author had not one ill-natured vice about him. 
ther poets we admire, but there is none of the 
ancients whom the tranſlator ſhould have wiſhed 
to have been acquainted with fo much as Tibullus. 


1 Ove cannot be very converſant in his writings, 


without acquiring a friendſhip for the man, and 
longing, to uſe Mr. Spence's words, to have juſt 
luch another as he was for one's friend. 

Ver. 31. The various figures which Broekhu- 
fius and others who have publiſhed antiques, have 
given us of this goddeſs, are the beſt comment 
upon the original of this paſſage. Theocritus puts 
ears -of corn blended with poppies into both her 


hands. Ses his Idyll. entitled 6@2.a5i6. 


: 2 2 2 2 28 2 2 
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Sh. 


Ia running water purify your hands! 


Sword of the ſtace, and henour of the gown ; 
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BOOK II.---ELEGY I. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


Tuis book, though ſhorter than the former, is not inferior to it in point of poetical ſancy and ame. 
rovs tenderneſs; the numbers flow with the ſame caſy correQneſs, and perhaps the ſentiments are 
more delicate; for, being wholly dedicated to rural devotion, friendſhip, and love, the reader will 
mect with nothing in it, offenſive to the ſtricteſt chaſtity. _. 

Il the verſion of the following books of Tibullus ſhould be found lef+ liable to cenſure, than that of the 
former, it is chiefly to be imputed to the kind obſervations of a friend, who allo obliged the tranſla- 


tor with the clegant notes marked B. 


Arrrxp! and favour ! as our ſires ordain ; | 

The fields we luſtrate, and the riſing grain : 

Come, Bacchus, and thy horns with grapes ſur- 
round ; | 

Come, Ceres, with thy wheaten garland crown'd; 

This hallow'd day ſuſpend each ſwain his toil, 

Reſt let the plough, and reſt th' uncultur'd ſoil : 

Unyoke the ſteer, his racks heap high with hay, 

And deck with wreaths his honeſt front to-day, 

Be all your thoughts to this grand work apply'd! 

And lay, ye thrifty fair, your wool aſide ! 10 

Hence I command you mortals from the rite, 

Who ſpent in amorous blandiſhment the nh, 

The vernal powers in chaſtity delight. 

But come, ye pure, in ſpotleſs garbs array d! 

For you the ſolemn feſtival is made ! 

Come] follow thrice the victim round the lands 


See ! to the flames the willing victim come ! 

Ye ſwains with olive crown'd, be dumb ! be 
dumb 

* Prom ills, O ſylvan gods, our limits ſhield, 20 

% To-day we purge the farmer and the field; 

* O let no weeds deſtroy the riſing grain; 

„ By no fell prowler be the lambkin flain ; 

„So ſhall the hind dread penury no more; 

« But gaily ſmiling o'er his plenteous ſtore, 

„With liberal hand ſhall larger billets bring, 

„Heap the broad hearth, and hail the genial 
« ſpring, 

% His numerous bond-flaves all in goodly rows, 

„With wicker huts your altars ſhall encloſe. 

„ That done, they'll cheerly laugh, and dance, 
« and play, .\- 

* And praiſe your goodneſs in their uncouth lay.“ 

The gods aſſent ! ſee ! ſee! thoſe entrails ſhow, 

That heaven approves of what is done below ! 

Now quaff Falernian, let my Chian wine, 

Pour'd from the caſk in maſſy goblets ſine! 

Drink deep, my friends, all, all, be madly gay, 

* I'were irreligion not to reel to-day ! 

Health to Meſſ la, every peaſant toaſt, 

And not a letter of his name be loſt! 

O come, my friend, whom Gallic triumphs 

grace, 40 

Thou nobleſt ſplendour of an ancient race; 

Thou whom the arts all emulouſly crown, 


/ 


My theme is gratitude, inſpire my lays! 
O be my genius! while | ſtrive to praiſe 
The rural deities, the rural plain, 


| The uſe of ſoodful corn they taught the ſwain. 


They taught man firſt the ſocial hut to raiſe, 

And thatch it o'er with turf, or leafy ſprays 2 

They firſt to tame the furious bull eſſay'd, 

And on rude wheels the rolling carriage laid. 5 

Man left bis ſavage ways; the garden glow'd, 

Fruits not their own admiring trees beſtow'd, 

While through the thirſty ground meandring 
runnels flow'd. | 

There bees of ſweets deſpoil the breathing ſprings 

And to their cells the dulcet plunder bring. 

The ploughman firſt to ſooth the toilſome day, 

Chanted in meaſur'd feet his ſylvan lay : 

And, ſeed- time o'er, he firſt in blithſome vein, 

Pip'd to his houſehold gods the hymning ſtrain. 

Then firſt the preis with purple wine o'er-ran, 

And cooling water made it fit for man. 

The village- lad firſt made a wreath of flowers 

To deck in ſpring the tutelary powers: 

Bleſt be the country, yearly there the plain 

Yields, when the dog-ſtar burns, the golden grains 

Thence too thy chorus, Bacchus, firſt begau, 

The painted clown firſt laid the tragic plan. 

A goat, the leader of the ſhaggy throng, 

The village ſent it, reeompenc'd the ſong, 69 

There too the ſheep his woolly treaſure wears ; 

There too the ſwain his woolly treaſure ſhears; 


This to the thrifty dame long work ſupplies; 


The diſtaff hence, and baſket took theig riſe. 

Hence too the various labours of the loom, 

Thy praiſe, Minerva, and Arachne's doom 

Mid mountain herds love firſt drew vital air, 

Unknown to man, and man had nought to fear; 

Gainſt herds, his bow th' unſkilful archer drew; 

Ah my pierc'd heart, an archer now too true! 

Now herds may roam untouch'd, tis Cupid's 
@® 


Joy, 
The brave to vanquiſh, and to fix the coy. 
The youth whoſe heart the ſoft emotion ſeels, 
Nor ſighs - wealth, nor waits at grandeur's 
heels; 
Age fir'd hy love is touch'd by ſhame no more, 
But blabs its follies at the fair one's door 
Led by ſoft love, the tender trembling fair 
Steals to her ſwain, and cheats ſuſpiciva's cars, 
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With out-ſtretch'd arms ſhe wins her darkling 
way, | 
And tiptoe liſtens that no noiſe betray ! 
Ah! wretched thoſe, on whom dread Cupid 
frowns! | 90 
How happy they, whoſe mutual choice he crowns ! 
Will love partake the banquet of the day ? 
O come but throw thy burning ſhafts away. 
Ve ſwains, begin to mighty love the ſong, 


Your ſongs, ye Iwains, to mighty love belong! 


Breathe out aloud your wiſhes for my ſold, 

Your own ſoft vows in whiſpers may be told. 

But hark ! loud mirth and muſic fire the crowd 

Ye now may venture to requeſt aloud ! 
Purſue your ſports ; night mounts her curtain'd 

ö wane ; 109 

The dancing ſtars compoſe her filial train; 

Black muffled fleep ſteals on with ſilent pace, 

And dreams flit laſt, imaginations race ! 


NOTES ON 


Wr may, without heſitation, embrace the opi- 
nion of Muretus, that this elegy is a deſcription 
of the Ambarvalia, a feſtival inſtituted by Acca 
Laurcntia, and honoured with a ſolemn ſacrifice, 
for procuring a bleſſing on the fields. We may 
even, with great probability, ſuppuſe this poem to 
make a very intereſting part of the feſtal enter. 
tainments. But it apprars from if) that the Ro- 

mans, in Tibullus's time, bad added many a re- 
ned improvement ſrom the Grecian ritual, to the 
Plain inſtitution of the good old nurſe of Romu- 
Ius; ſince we find our poet alluding to all the re- 
mar!cable cuſtoms of the ſeſtal ſacrifices of Greece. 
Firſt the ſacred ſilence is proclauned, the Ev@ywcre 
of the Greeks, which rcſtrains the worſhippers 
from the uſe of words of udlucky import. Next 
follows an addreſs to the deities, to whoſe honour 
the feſtival is dedicated. The holiday being then 
proclaimed, and a ſtrict reſt enjoined, there fol- 
Jows the cxcluſion of all thoſe, who had contract- 
ed any pollution, and an invitation of the pure to 
come with clean hands and veſtments to join in 
the ſacrifice. The victim is then introduced, go- 
ing without any force to the altar, attended by a 
crowd of worſhippers crowned with garlands, 
from the tree ſacred to the rural deities. After 
this, is the prayer for bleſſings on the countryman 
and his fields, and proſperity to the growing crop, 
The offering up the victim ſucceeds, and lucky 
omens appearing, the worſhippcrs are encouraged 
to indulge themiclves in joy and feltivity. The 
facred hymn cloſes the whole, celebrating the ho- 
nours of the rural deities recuunting their various 
gifts, and the bleſſings which they have poured 
out upon the country. Whoever will look into 
the collectors of antiquities will find that theſe are 
the very particulars of the ritual of refined Greece. 
We may obſcrve, that the proceſſions, luſtratione, 
as well as the buſineſs of the “ fratres arvales,” 
whoſe office it was, upon this occaſion, to ſettle 
boundaries, have found their way into a religion 
which in its original inſtitution, was little con- 
cerned with pomp and ceremony, but has been 


larly deſcribed it. 


forced to reccive many a ſcenical foolery from 
Pagan Rome. Oo 

Ver. I. Attend.' ard favour {| The Roman pocts 
alſo cxprels this by 


ELEGY I. 


Dicamus bona verba. 


Both theſe forms of ſpeech intimate a deſire, on 
the part of thoſe who prayed at the feſtival, that 
all who were preſent would ſincerely join with 
them in putting up the ſame petirion. 

The mythology of the ancients has been aſſign- 
ed as one of the cauſes which have contributed to 
render their poetical compolitions ſuperior to thoſe 
of the modern, 

And no doubt, that enthuſiaſm, which is ſo na- 
tural to every true artiſt in the poetical way, was 
confiderably inflamed by the whole turn of their 
religious doQtrines, When all nature was ſuppoſ- 


ed to ſwarm with genii, and every oak and foun- 


tain was regarded as the haunt of ſome preſiding 
deity; what wonder if the poet was animated by 
the imagined influence of ſuch exalted fociety ; 
and found himſelf, as a late writer elegantly ex- 
preſſes it, hurried beyond the ordinary limits of 
ſober humanity. Hence aroſe the proſopopeia, 
which, as it is one of the boldeſt, fo is it one of 
the moſt pleaſing ſigures in poetry. But may not 
the Omaiprelence of the ope true God afford the 
Chriſtian poet a more exalted aſſiſtance? When 
true genius is fired with devotion, poeſy then 
ſhines ovt in all her ſplendour, 

Ver. 2. The fields we lufirate.) Macrobius in- 
forms us, that the verb“ laſtrare“ ſignifies to go 
round ; eſpecially on a religious or myſtical ac- 
count. The ceremony here alluded to, as has been 
ſaid, was the © ſacrum ambervale,”” which in ſome 
old MISS. is placed as a title to this elegy. This 
molt ſolemn of the rural ceremonies had the morn- 
ing and forenoon allotted for its celebration. Ca- 
to, de R. R. cap. 141. and Virgil, have particu- 
And as it may not be unplea- 
ling to moſt of our readers, to compare the diffe- 
reut manners of Maro and Tibullus, in repreſent- 
ing the ſame objects we ſhall here place before 
them the picture of this rural ceremony, as drawn 
by the great Mantuan. 


Imprimis venerare Deos, atque annua magnæ 
Sacra refer cereri, lætis operatus in herbis, 
Extremz tub caſum hiemis, jam vere fſereno, 
Tum agni pingucs, et tum molliſima vina: 

Tum ſomni dulges, denſæ que in montibus umbrz. 
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Cuncta tibi cererem pubes agreſtis adoret, 
Cui tu lacte favos, et miti dilue Baccho ; 
Terque novas circum felix eat hoſtia fruges; 
Omnes, quam chorus et ſocii comitentur ovantes, 
Et cererem clamore vocent in tecta. 

Georg. i. ver. 338. 


gome critics contend, that Tibullus, in this ele- 
gy, does not deſcribe the Ambarval ceremony, be- 
cauſe he mentions ſome circumſtances relating to 
it, which Virgil omits, and relates others difler- 
ently from that poet, This argument needs no 
confutation, 

Ver. 3. Come Bacchus.) This god is frequently 
called Tauricornis by the -poets ; but why horns 
were planted on his head mythologiſts are greatly 
divided. Some of them look upon horns as a 
mark of divinity ; but why then do the other dei- 
ties appear without this badge ? Others of them 
align horns to Bacchus, becauſe drinking cups 
were anciently formed of horn; and there are, 
who contend, that he is thus diſtinguiſhed, be- 
eauſe he was the firſt who ploughed with oxen. 
"Thoſe who recolle& the old ſentence, 


Sine cerere et Baccho friget Venus, 


may haply be able to afford as ſatisfactory a reaſon 
for the cornuted appearance of this deity, as any 
ſuggeſted above. River gods are frequently re- 
preſented with horns; but on a very different ac- 
count. Pindar makes Bacchus the gs, or al- 
ſeſſor of Ceres: and in the Orphic hymn, addreſ- 
ſed to that goddeſs, ſhe is called Bgoaguinios governs. 
They were commonly worſhipped together. dee 
Callimachus's ſixth hymn. 

Some critics, ſuperſtitiouſly bent to deduce from 
ſcripture the origin of every mythological practice, 
have, from the“ cornuta facies, common to Mo- 
ſes and Bacchus, ſuppoſed, that the lawgiver of 
the Jews, and that heathen god, were one and the 
ſame perſon. But theſe perſpicacious critics ſhould 
have conſidered, that as adoration is natural to 
man, and ignorance and conjecture were prior to 
wiſdom and philoſophy, idolatry, which is the 
offspring of devotion and blind fancy, 'never was, 
nor could be, confined to thoſe few regions bor- 
dering on Judea; nor conſequently derived from 
the Jews, or any of their heroes. Were we per- 
mitted, becauſe of ſome faint reſemblances be- 
tween them, to form one perſon out of two, we 
ſhould rather chooſe, from the ſimilar circumſtan- 
ces of their births, deaths, &c. to make a Romu- 
lus, than a Bacchus, of Moſes. Chronology in- 


deed forbids this odd incorporation ; but writers 


would do better to interdict their pen, as Lord 
Bacon expreſſes it, all liberties of this kind, and 
not offer ſtrange fires at the altar of the Lord. G. 

The Grecians had moſt probably an hero-gud 
of their own, named Bacchus, to whom they were 
indebted for ſome of the improvements of life, 
But it is very certain, that many of the actions, 
inventions, and ſymbols of the Egyptian Oſiris, 
were, in after times, attributed to him. We have 
here one inſtance of it. The bull was the eſta- 


bliſhed hicrog!yphic of Oſiris, as the inventor of 


agriculture. Greece adopted the invention for 
their own Bacchus; but not having the uſe of 
the hieroglyphic characters, they contented them= 


| ſelves with borrowing an attribute for their deity, 


and aſhgned him the horns of the animal, by 
whole labours he was ſuppoſed to cultivate and 
introduce agriculture into the country. I might 
add, that whenever Bacchus and Ceres are ſpoken 
of together, as rural deities, almoſt every thing ap- 
plied to them, more properly belongs to Oſiris and 
Iſis, See a remarkable inſtance of this, Virgil's 
Georgics, B. i. L. 5. et eg. to the gth. : 


Vos, oh Clariſſima mundi, &c. 


Here Bacchus and Ceres, the humble inventors 
of wine and agriculture, are exalted into the hea- 
vens, and. become ſun and moon, the great leaders 
of the year through its ſeaſons. We know there 
is nothing in the Grecian mythology to ſupport 
this; and that thoſe heavenly luminaries are at- 
tributed to other deities. But it is certain, that 
the fun and moon were worſhipped by the Zgyp- 
tians under the denomination of their hero-gods, 
Oſiris and Iſis. Vid. Div. Legation, B. 4. Sect. 5. 
et alibi paſſim. 4 

Ver. 7. It was uſual at the time of theſe ſacri- 
fices, to dreſs the cattle with garlands, and to give 
them a reſpite from labour. Vid. Faſt. lib. i. ver. 
663. lib. vi. ver. 31. 

The ploughing ox was held in great eſtimation 
among the ancients ; reſpecting this, Varro, de R. 
R. lib, it. 1. £3. Columella in the preface to his 
th book, and Pliny, lib. viii. c. 45. may be con- 
ſuited. But though we refer to theſe paſſages, the 
tranſlator cannot deny himſelf the pleaſure of 
tranſcribing from Ovid the following good natu- 
red apoſtrophe, in favour of thoſe uſeful animals. 


Quid meruere boves animal ſine fraude doliſque 
lnnocuum, ſimplex, natim tolerare labores ? 
Immemor eſt demum, nec frugum munere diguus, 
Qui potuit curvi demto modo pondere aratri 
Ruricolam maQtare ſuum; qui trita labore 
Illa, quibus toties durum renovaverat annum 
Tot dederat Meſſes, percuſſit colla ſecuri. 

| Met. lib xv. ver. 1 20. 


How did the toiling ox his death deſerve ? 


A down-right ſimple drudge, and born to ſerve? 


O tyrant ! with what juſtice canſt thou hope 


The promiſe of the year, a plenteous crop; 


When thou deſtroy'ſt the labouring ſteer whe 
till'd, (field ? 
And plough'd with pains, thy elſe ungrateful 
From his yet reeking neck to draw the yoke, 
That neck with which the ſurly clods he broke; 
And to thy hatchet yield thy huſbandman, 
Who 9uiſh'd autumn, and the year began. 
| | ; Dryden. 
Accordingly we ſind, that in the ancient times 
of the Roman republic, a perſon was publicly con- 
demned, for having ſelled a labouring ox ** (bos 
domitus),” in order to gratify the lougings of one 
he was fond of. Valer. Maxim. lib. viii. lin. f. 


And, iu the declenſion of that empire, Con fan- 
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* 

tine ordained, that no ploughing ox ſhould be ei- Annua venerunt cerealis tempora ſacri. I 
_ _ — _ = taken from the tra- | Secubat in vacuo ſola puella toro. f 
veller, to ſupply the place of ſuch as were want- . . 125 1 
ing to complete the number required at the pub- — the amoroue Ovid, El. Lib. iii. Bl, t 
eee end eee. 9. but not only the unchaſte, but perſons deſiled : 

Scaliger, on the authority of ſome old MSS. with recent blood, or polluted with the touch of 
reads the original of the laſt line, as follows: Ng body, were forbidden to approach the 2 
Plena coronato vertice ſtare boves : : Ver. 14. The pure veſtment mentioned in the : 

Yet moſt MSS. and the beſt editions read it, original, was white, as Ovid, in that wonderful 
work of his, the Faſti, informs us. f 
> TY mm e * Alba decent Cererem, veſtes Cerealibus albas 4 

But without their concurrence, Broekhuſius | gymite ; nunc pulli velleris uſus abeſt. 

juſtly obſerves, that Tibullus muſt have thus Lib, iv. ver. 619. 

wrote it, as his ear taught him ſolicitouſly to a- Ver. 16. Although the Ambarval ſacrifice was, F 


void every combination of harſh hiſſing conſo- generally, either a ſow with pigs, or a lamb, yet 


nab _ 8 Ih the goat and bullock were ſometimes alſo uſed, a 
Ex Tibullo probanda eſt Tibullianz ſcriptionis | But whatever was the animal, it was conducted * 
conſuetudo. thrice with great ſolemnity round the field ! © (ter tr 

Ver. 10. There are ſome things, ſays Servius | ambiens agros)'' and rhence obtained the name ſe 
which, if done on a holiday, pollute it. Hence Ambarval. ti 
it was, that the pontiffs, when they were to per- If either in the proceſſion, or at the altar, it * 
ſorm a ſacriſice, ſent out their beadles to prevent ſpurned. or ſhowed the leaſt reluctance, they re- fi 
artificers from working, leſt the ſacred ceremony | moved it, as diſpleaſing to the deity; aud ſubſti. p. 
mould be contaminated. Serv. ad G. lib. i. ver. tuted another victim in its ſtead. Hence the tc 
268. And Macrebius tells us, that a herald alſo | verb ear, in the original, and the epither willing, p: 
was employed on theſe accaſions to prohibit the | '? the tranſlation. At the altar the victim was le 
ple from all ſecular buſineſs. Thoſe, who un- unbound; for, as Servius obſerves, = M 
— tranſgreſſed, were obliged to purchaſe | Piaculum eſt, in ſacrificio aliquid eſſe religatum. * 
their expiation by ſacrificing a hog ; but the wil- g : : al 
Ful guilt could not be expiated, in the opinion of There is a ſenſible epigram in the Anthology, * 
Scæ vola the high-prieſt. Sat. lib. c. 16. which inſorms us, that not only Ceres and Bac- he 
Theſe heralds, from their office, had the names chus, but Hercules and Mercury had offering, i 
of © Præclamitatores et przciz'* beſtowed upon made to them by the huſbandman. Hermes in- to 
* deed was contented with milk and fruits ; but, to W. 
Yet was not all work forbidden to the huſbang- | the former, ſheep and oxen were ſacriſiced. This, th; 
man; for as Cato de R. R. informs us, they it ſeems, diſguſted the penurious farmer; who be- lie 
might, even on the moſt ſacred holiday, clean | ing told, Hercules deſerved victims of that value, in 
their ditches, mend the highways, cut down he made this ſpirited reply, what difference is for 
briars, dig their garden, burn thorns, weed their there to me, whether my flock is deſtroyed by as 
wolves, or by the keeper ? tel 


meadows, cleanſe their fiſh ponds, bind withies, 
and do every office of cleanlineſs in their houſe. | T. ,, A ©, ro Su 
C. 2. Broekbuf. | OxA r b Aue dd de re ox. 


Pictures of life and manners, when truly copied 5 
From nature, however low the ſubject, never fail Ver. 17. Clean hands were neceſſary in all fa» pr: 


to delight us. And we have here a _y _—_ crifices. Thus Heſiod, 

ene exhibited to us. When the poet had diſmiſ- , " 

ſed man and beaſt to reſt, proclaimed a general n IP of 

holiday, and a vacation from all buſineſs, he re- On a gen 4 "R ä od a uſe 

 colleQs that his laſt moſt difficult taſk was, to f T , ee eee Ce 
ſnatch the diſtaff out of the hands of the country | Eęy xa: Haig. Ver. 724 lap 

houſewife. Whoever has peeped into a farm-] According to Macrobius, when the Romans ſa- pee 

houſe, muſt have obſerved the notable miſtreſs, | crificed to the“ Di ſuperi,” they waſhed the whole 

whatever the reſt of the family were doing, al | body with river water; but, in ſacrifices to the rer. 

ways in an hurry, and acting as eagerly upon the | infernal gods, a bare ſprinkling was ſufficient. me 

leading principle of the country, frugality, as a | Sea water was alſo ſometimes uſed for the ſame lior 
Wo 


court lady in purſuit of pleaſure. Perhaps one | purpoſes. | 
general reaſon might be aſſigned for the impetuo- Ver. 19. From ills, O fylvan gods.) The follow- has 
fity of both. And the fine lady Harriet, with the | ing is the form of prayer uſed by a farmer, upon Pec 


help of a little change of education, might have | a like occaſion : " 
made a very notable Amaryllis in the country. B. „O father, I conjure and entreat you, that you \ 
Ver. 12. All matrimonial converſe with wo. | will be propitious to me, to my houſe and family; der 
ma! 


men was ſtrialy prohibited, during a certain | that you will diſperſe all maladies, known and un- 
number of days preceding the Amberval ſacrifices, | known; calamities, barrenneſs, mortalities, and wh 
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Adificante caſas qui ſenior. 
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peltilence ; that you will give increaſe to my 
fruits, corn, trees, and vines; that you will pre- 
ſerve my ſhepherds and my flocks; and give 
health and ſafety to us all.” Vid. Cat. de R. R. 
c. 141. | 

Ver. 24. So ſball the bind.) I ſhould not have ha- 
zarded an explanation of this paſſage, if I had not 
obſerved, that the meaning ot it had efcaped the 
notice of all the commentators. One of them ha 
produced from Horace, by way of explanation, 


Adiſicare caſas, ploſtello adjungere mures. 
And again, = 
Lib. ii. Sat. 3. 


This is learning ! this is that happy talent of 
criticiſm which explains a paſſage by authorities» 
from his ſplendid fellows. But could this folemn 
trifler think that an action which Horace repte- 
ſents as the play of childhood, which he ſtigma- 
tizes as a glaring mark of an unſound head in any 
one that bad attained to manhood, could be con- 
ſidered by ſo exact a writer as Tibullus, as a pro- 
per expreſſion of gratitude from a country village 
to its divine proteRors? The words we ſee are 
part of an addreſs to the Dii patrii, upon a ſo- 


lemn luſtration of the villagers and their fields 


Firſt, Their protection is invoked for their har- 
veſt and flocks, upon the grant of which, an aſſur- 


ance is given, that the happy farmer and his ſa- 


mily would ſhow their ſenſe of the blefling by 
heaping high the hearth, and running up haſty 
huts of twigs; both of which muſt be ſuppoſed 
to be done in bonour of thoſe very deities to 
whom the promiſe is made. Conſider then, tha' 
the Lares, the guardians, and protectors of fami- 
lies, muſt be eſpecially deſigned by, or at leaſt 
included amongſt the Dii patrii.” Now. com- 
fortable houſes, and warm fires, were conſidered 
as their proper gilts, as peculiarly under their tu- 
telage : And nothing could be more in the ſpirit 
of antiquity than for the farmer and his ſportive 
family, in the midſt of their feſtal joy, and in gia- 
titude to the bounteous givers, to exhibit the re- 
preſentation of the very gifts which they were 
ſuppoſed to have received from them. The warm 
hut and the blazing fire were as proper expreſſions 
of graticude to the Lares, as arms which had be-n 
uſed ſucceſsfully t Hercules. the firſt-fruits to 
Ceres, and the image «of a teſtred limb to :tcu- 
lapius, or the hern æ to Mercury, the guide and 
protector of travellers. 

Ver 23. His numerous bond flaves all in goodly 
rot.] Thele carta indications of a weaithy fa;» 
mer, Horace with his uſual cour:lincts of expreſ 
ſion, calls * Ditis examen Domus: but as chat 
would have apprared flat in Engliſh, Mr Francis 
has judiciouſly paſſed it over in his verſion. 80 


peculiar are languages 


The © verue"” were {laves born of ſlaves. 

Ver. 35. i he original of this cannot be ren- 
dered into intelligible Engliſh, Ihe Romans 
marked their wine caſks with the name of him 
who was conſul at the time when they were | 
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filled. They then faftened them down with 
chains. The older the Falernian and Chian wines 
were, they became the more, eſteemed. They 


were often mixed together; and this heightened 


the flavour of both. 

Might not theſe lines have convinced Dacier, 
and the other commentators, who repreſent Ti- 
bullus as an indigent perſon, of their miſtake ? A 
poor man could not have afforded to treat a 
whole village with old Falernian and Chian 
wines. G. 

Though the Romans, by a very unlucky pro- 
verbial cxpreſſion, uſed © Græcari'“ for playing 
the good fellow, yet I think tnat debauchery and 
intemperance were the characteriſtic manners 
neither of the Greeks nor Romans. At their fe- 
ſtivals, they indeed thought chem an indiſpenſible 
part of their religious gejoicings: and if they 
were not wholly confined to theſe, it is certain, 
that by their means they firſt got footing amongſt 
them. Athenæus Deipn. I. iii. ch. 3. tells us, that 
the ancients never indulged themſelves with dain- 
ties, nor drank any quantity of wine, but at ſuck 
times. As a convincing proof of which, he ob- 
ſerves, that the very names for luxurious eating 
and drinking have ſome relation to their religi- 
ous facrifices. Thus O a banquet, is fo called, 
becauſe they thought themſelves obliged d Ou; 
oiv87391, to be drunk in honour of the gods; and 
to be drunk they called d becauſe they were 
moſt accuſtomed to do it, wire vo bus, after fit. 
crifice. The Romans had adopted the ſame prin- 
ciples and practice, as appears from this very ſo- 
ber exhortation of the poet. B. 

Ver, 38. Upon certain occaſions the Romans 
drank a bumper for every letter of their friend or 
miſtreſs's name. They received this cuſtom from 
the Grecians. 

Ver. 40. The firſt Romans wore beards, and 
were repreſented accordingly in their ſtatues and 
pictures. The © intonſi- avis“ of the original, 
therefore, ſhows the antiquity of Meſſala's family. 
Varro de R. R informs us, that Fianius Mena 
was the firſt who introduced barbers into Rome; 
and he brought them from Sicily, A. U. C 454. 
Such circumſtances, though ſeemingly inconſider- 
able, are yet neceſſary for a thorough underſtand. 
ing of the claſſics. 

Ver. 48. And thatch it cer with turf, or leafy 
ſpreys ] Such were the rude beginnings of archi. 
tecture! and fuch wretched hovels are ſtill to be 
ſeen in the barren and mountainous parts of this 
great aud civilized iflaud ! See Vitruv. Archit. 
I. Ii. 6. 1. 

Houſcs at firſt heing only a defence from the 
weather, and built af whatever rude materials the 
country afforded, Rome was originally compoſed 
of mud-walled, ſtraw-thatehed cottages. Even 
Romulus es palace was a hut, and as ill furniſhed 
as thoſe of his ſubj<&s. 


Par va fuit fi prima velis elementa referre, 
Roma: ſed in parva ſpes tamen hujus erat. 

Mænia j uu ſtabant populis auguſta ſuturis; 
Credita Jed turbæ nune nimis ampla ſuæ; 
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Quz fuerit noſtri fi quæris regia nati, 
Adſpice de canna ſtraminibuſque domum : 
In ſtipula placidi carpebat munera ſomni. 
a Ov. Faſt. I. iii. 


We are certain, that Rome at firſt was only a 
huddle of cottages, without any regular openings 
and ſtreets; nay, ſome philologiſts have conjec- 
tured, that that city never had regular ſtreets like 
ours, as there is no Latin word which properly 
ſignifies a ſtreet: Neither were Rome's firſt 
E of worſhip much more ſuperb than its 

ouſes, ſince we know, from Pliny, that, till 
aſter the conqueſt of Aſia, the Romans had only 
wooden, or at beſt earthen gods in their temples. 

The tranſlator muſt finiſh this note by correct - 
ing an error into which he has fallen, in his notes 
upon the firſt elegy of the firſt book. There, 
it is aſſerted, that nc purchaſer was entitled 
to the ſpoils with which any houſe he might buy 
was adorned, But the fact is quite otherwiſe ; 
for Pliny expreſsly ſays, it was unlawful to take 
down theſe trophies, © Aflixis hoſtium ſpoliis, nec 
emptori refigere liceret.” 

Nat. Hiſt. I. xxxv. c. 2. 

Thus it was that the Romans endeavoured to 
perpetuate the martial glory of their anceſtors, 

Ver. 55. Broekhuſius, contrary to the opinion 
of moſt of the commentators, joins © verno” to 
« alveo;” and, in a far-fetched manner, juſtifies 
this conſtruction by a paſſage from Columella. 
The tranſlator cannot, however, help joining 
« verno” with © rure.” It is certain, that Mat- 
tial couples zſtivum” to © rus,” Lb. viii. Ep. 
6t. Fruterius reads it, 


Rure levis vernos flores, &c. 


But the ear may eaſily convince any one, that Ti- 
bullus never wrote it ſo. 

Ver. 59. Pip'd to bis houſehold gods.) A noble 
origin this of poetry! After the hymns and ſacri- 
fices were over, the villagers devoted the reſt of 
the day to feaſting and merriment. Their mer- 
riments, as Horace informs us, chiefly conſiſted 
in alternate, gay, extempore, innocent, and awk- 
ward jokes. | 


Verſibus alternis opprobria ruſtica fudit. 


This holiday wit, and rude ſpecies of poetry, was 
called © Feſcennine et Saturnine,” from the places 
in Tuſcany and Latium, where it chiefly pre- 
vailed. 

From being practiſed by ruſtics, and only on 
theſe occaſions, this ſpecies of witty raillery ſoon 
became the entertainment of towns, at their 

ublic diverſions. Then it was, probably, that 
baue and dancing, with geſtures ſuited to the 
ſubject, were added, and the raillery levelled not 
only at the actors, but ſpectators. The ſueceſs of 
this motely entertainment ſuggeſted in time the 
idea of another poem, as various and ſarcaſtic as 
the former. | 

From the country cuſtom of making preſents 
of baſkets filled with fruits, flowers, &c. {/ature 
| (ances } upon particular occaſions, this pew enter- 


tainment aſſumed the name of © ſatura poemata,”. 
or ſatire. By degrees, both theſe kinds of raillery 
became fo petulent, that worth and virtue were 
often treated by them with the (ame ſeverity as 
vice and folly, This obliged the magiſtrate to 
interpoſe his authority; in conſequence of which, 
a law was made, A. U. C. 302. ſubjecting not 
only the authors of theſe “ mala carmina,” but 
thoſe alſo who recited and ated them, to a drub- 
bing; and hence the puniſhment was called “ fu- 
ſtilegium,” Thus was illiberal and dangerous 
wit reſtrained ; and chaſte fatire, by the ſucceſſive 
endeavonrs of Lucilius and others, advanced to an 
eminent degree of perfection. But as policy ſoon 
diſcovered that theatrical entertainments of one 
kind or another was neceſſary, a company of Tuſ- 
can hiſtors, or players (for the Tuſcans were then 
the beſt actors). were invited to Rome about for- 
ty years aſter the law above-mentioned had paſſ- 
ed. The language of theſe Tuſcans not being 
underſtood at Rome, they endeavoured to ſupply 
this deficiency by a dumb ſort of declamation, or 
eloquent action, wherein the motions and geſtures 
of the body were regulated by the flute, in ſuch 
a manner as to repreſent every ſentiment and 
paſſion to the eye of the ſpectator. This panto- 
mimical entertainment ſoor, however, fell into 
diſuſe, either through the death of the Tuſcan 
performers, or becauſe it poſſeſſed not the poig- 
nant raillery of the former pieces. Accordingly, 
we find, that in A. U. C. 390. when a peſtilence 
(for ſo hiſtorians call it) raged at Rome, the ma- 
giſtrates were admoniſhed to avert the anger of 
the gods by exhibiting plays. In conſequence of 
this, a company was ſent for from Tuſcany ; and 
now they began to act (as Mr. Dryden expreſſes 
it) a kind of civil cleanly farce, the muſic, danc- 
ing, and geſtures being retained. Theſe exhibi- 
tions, which had ſomething in them to entertain 
the ſenſes, and were not withal devoid of wit and 
ridicule, continued in quiet poſſeſſion of the Ro- 
man theatre for 124 years. Livius Andronicus 
was the firſt who brought a regular play upon 
the Roman ſtage. His plays were divided into 
acts, and modelled after the old comedy. An- 
dronicus was a Grecian by birth, and had been 
taken captive by the Romans. Having acquired 
a competent knowledge of the language of that 
people, he was preſented with his freedom, by 
his maſter Salinator, wheſe children he had edu- 
cated, This grand ſcenical revolution, as Fully 
informs us, happened a year after the firſt Punic 
war, and a year before Ennius was born. Now 
it was that, among the Romans, the learned be- 
gan to ſtudy the Greek authors: and, as the tra- 
gic poets of Greece had carried the buſkin to ſo 
great perfection, thoſe among the Romans who 
wrote for the ſtage, thonght they could not better 
employ their talents than in tranſlating thoſe 
great originals, for the entertainment of their 
countrymen : And it was not till the age of Au- 
guſtus that any piece, entirely Roman, was intro- 
duced upon the ſtage. : 
Although Horace, as well as our poet, attri- 
bute the invention of poetry to the huſbandman, 


r 


4 - 


- babie. 


fully continued the practice. 
was viſiting his vineyard, he caught a goat, which 
had made great havoc among his vines. Intereſt, 
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yet many critics, and eſpecially Scaliger, beſtow 
that henour on the ſhepherd : And, indeed, when 
we conſider that flocks were tended before the 
earth was ploughed, their opinion is not impro- 
But as poetry is natural to man, and pe- 
culiar to no nation, who can aſcertain its inven- 
tor ? 

Ver. 64. Bleſt be the country. | Broekhuſius ſays, 
the poet means the ſun by the © calidum ſidus“ 
It ſeems rather that he meant the dog-ſtar. Ti- 
bullus calls the growing corn the earth's annual 
hair. This metaphor will not do in Engliſh. 

Ver. 66. Tragedy was at firſt nothing but an 
annual hymn, ſung by peaſants, in honour of Bae- 
chus; and he who acquitted himſelf beſt upon 
this topic, was rewarded with a goat, Hence 
the Greek name Toyw3.z. But as the ſameneſs 
of the ſubje& muſt at laſt have proved irkſome, 
not only to the poet, but to the audience; it was 
no wonder that this entertainment was afterwards 
diverſified. Theſpis, a native of Icaria, a moun- 
tain us part of Attica, where this ceremony firſt 

obtained, interrupted the Bacchic chorus, A. 
Mund. 3530, by recitation, on pretence of eaſing 
the chorus, and varying the amuſement. He 
happily ſucceeded ; and what at firſt was only a 
ſubſidiary interlude, ſoon became the principal 
entertainment. Rude, doubtleſs, it was; for Theſ- 
pis, as Ariſtotle hints, employed but one interlo- 
cutor. The entertainment yet ſcarce merited the 
name of tragedy, which cannot ſubſiſt without 
dialogue. Succeeding potts faw this; and, by 
improving on one another, carried tragedy to per- 
fection. The chorus was retained ; but then it 
was no longer a hymn in honour of Bacchus. 
The ſubje& of the ſong aroſe from the ſubject of 
the play; and thoſe who performed it in the cho- 
rus, became eſſential perſons in the drama, 

Although rhe Greeks fix upon Attica as the 
place where tragedy made irs firlt appearance, 
yet as man is an imitative animal, the fource of 
this ſpecies of poetry, as well as of the other imi- 
tative arts, is to be ſought for in human nature. 
The Chineſe, from the earlieſt antiquity, have had 
dramatic entertainment<; and that excellent hiſto- 
rian, Garcilaſſo de la Vega, informs us, in the firſt 
part of his Commentarios Reales, that the Peru- 
vians compoled and acted ſeveral tragedies and 
comedies. 

The reafon ſor ſacrificing a goat to the god of 
wine, the antiquarians tell us, was this : Dacchus, 
having found out the ſecret of cultivatifg the 
vine, and of making wine from the grape, taught 

his diſcovery to one Icarus (Vid. Bulinger. de 
Theat, I. i. c. I.) a native of lcaria, who ſucceſo- 
One day, as Icarus 


and gratitude to his inſtructor, equally conſpiring, 
he ſacrificed the creature to Bacchus. His pea- 
ſants, who doubtleſs had been invited to tee the 
foe immolated, danced around the facrifice, and 
joyſully ſung che praiſes of the god. 


ef this kind nced but be begun to make them | 
TRrANs, II. | 


| *ronized that art. 


Inſtitutions | 


continual. Hence what at firſt was merely at- 
cidental, became a part of annual devotion 

Ver. 71. See a fine deſcription of wool-ſhear- 
ing in Mr, Thomſon's Summer. 

Ver. 74. Weaving was held in ſach eſtimation 
by the ancients, that the goddeſs of wiſdom pa- 
Hence not only the greateſt 
queens of old, but Circe, the daughter of the ſun, 
and a goddeſs, practiſed it. The reader who 
chooſes to ſee this ſubject treated of, with all the 
importance it deſerves, muſt peruſe that moſt ele- 
gant of didactic poems, the Fleece. 

Ver. 76. The author of that delicate poem, 
the Pervigilium Veneris, alſo makes the god of 
love to have been born in the country. 


Ipſe amor, puer Dionz, rure natus dicitur. 
Hunc ager, cum parturiret ipſa, ſuſcepit ſinu; 
Ipſa florum delicatis educavit oſculi - | 


Which are thus elegantly tranſlated by Parnell, 


E'en love (if fame the truth of love declare) 
Drew firſt the breathings of a rural air. 
Some pleaſing meadow, pregnant beauty preſt, 
She laid her infant on its flow'ry breaſt, : 
From nature's ſweets he ſipp'd the fragrant dew, 
He {mil'd, he kiſs'd them, and by kiſſing grew. 
G. 
This birth of love is prettily imagined ; and 
the epiſodical addreſs to him, in a precatory hymn 
to the rural deities, is not withovt its propriety. 
We know, that to gratiſy the farmer's hopes, his 
cattle muſt increaſe, as well as his grain flouriſh, 
and that beaſts as well as men were ſuppoſed to 
ſeel the influence of almighty love. Poetry ani. 
mates every thing. In an heathen poet's creed; 
not only hills, trees, fountains, are inhabited by 
ſuperior intelligencies, but the very paſſions thems 
ſelves mult be exalted into deities. If we ſtrip 
the deſcription of Tibullus of its poetical orna- 
ments, it will be found to agree very well with 
truth and nature. The workings of the paſſions 


in minds rude and uncultivated, ſuch as an hea- 


then poet muſt ſuppoſe the firt man to have 
been, muſt needs be tumultuous and undiſtinguiſh. 
ing. Love in this caſe would be re luit, with- 
out either choice or diſcernment, raiſed and gra- 
tified by the firſt object that offered; and when 
exalted into a perſon, may juſtly be ſuppoſed to 
have his birth amongſt beaits, or men little ſys 
perior to them, and to throw his arrows about at 
random. But when the mind begins to admit 
of refinement, becomes curious about its objects, 
and delicate in its purſuits, then love will only be 
excited in it by excellence, either real of ĩmagin- 
ed; and, deſpiſng promilcuous coneubinage, and 
the poſſeſſion of eaſier gratificarions, it will, with 
much pain and anxiety, ati ſevere diſtreſs upon 


' miſcarriage, confine itſelf to the puriuit of ſome 


ſavourite object hen it is that the deiſied paſ- 
ſion muſt be ſippoſed to become ſkilful in its 
bubnels to take exact aim, and neglecting the be- 
ſt:al throng, to wound thoſe hearts deepeſt that 
are capable of the mo{t exquiſite feeling. Thus 
does our port keep cloſe to nature, eveu When 
z C 
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his language is moſt figurative, and ſpeaks of the 
paſſions almoſt with as much preciſion as the 
moſt curious theoriſt. B 


Ver. 88. Arioſto, as Broekhuſius remarks, bas 
happily imitated our poet, in his fable of Jocondo 


and Aſtolphus. 


II Greco, ſi come ella li diſegna 

Quando ſente dormir tulla la torma, 
Viene a V'uſcio, e lo ſpinge, e quel li cede. 
Entra pian piano, e va a tenton col piede. 


Fa lunghi paſſi, e ſempre in quel di dietco 
Tutta fi ferma, e Valtro par che mova 
A Guila, che di dar tema nel vetro 
Non ch'l terreno habbia calcar, ma Puoua : 
E tien la mano inarzi ſimil metro 
Va braucolando in fin che'l letto trova, &c. 


Cant, 28. St. 62, 63. 


\ *Which is thus rendered by a late tranſlator, 


The Greek, juſt as ſhe had deſigned at night, 
When all the crowd he ſleeping did perceive, 
Came to the door, and puſh'd it, and it op'd; 
He enter'd ſoftly, and on tiptoe grop'd. 


He makes long ſtrides, ſtill on his foot behind 
Reſts firm, and ſeem'd as if he cautious led 
His t'other foot, as fearing glaſs to find, 


And that an egg, not ground, he had to tread : 


And forward, keeping time, his hand inclin'd, 
Still tottering on, until he found the bed, &c. 


This ſweetneſs, however, the author of the Per- 


vigilum Veneris has attained to. 


Ipſa Nymphas Diva luco juſſit ire Myrteo, 


And © lovely girls, ſhe whiſpers, guard your hearts, 
© My boy, though ſtript of arms, abounds in arts.“ 


Ver. 93. O come dul throw.) 


Come Cupid then, but throw thy ſhaſts away, 
Thy burning ſhafts, &c. 


% Hæc ſunt belliſſima,“ as Broekhuſius juſtly 


remarks, „et amænæ fimplicitatis lenocinio ama- 


bilifſima, Fruſtra ad hanc ſuavitatem- adſpirant 
illi, qui perſpicere non poſſunt, quid fit pulchri- 
tudo naturalis.” - 

Ver. 97. When the -ſuperſtitiovs among the 
ancients were ſolicitous to obtain what morality 
forbade them to deſire, they put up private pe- 
titions to the gods, and imagined that the gods 
were, in that cale, obliged to graut their requeſts ; 
more eſpecially when the offerings they preſented 
were ſufhciently coſtly. See this abominable ſu- 
perſtition, forcibly redargued by that great moral 
fatiriſt Perſius, whom now the Engliſh reader 
may with pleaſure peruſe, in no lefs faithful than 
elegant poectical verſion. When the ancients were 
Particularly anxious about the attainment of any 
thing, they uſed to bribe the keepers of the temple 
of their favourite god, to let them come neareſt 
his ſtatue, in order that their petition might be 
the beſt heard. Sencc. Ep. 41. 

Ver, 1co. Evening and night are variouſly re- 
preſented by both poets and painters: In one of 
the hymns uſually aſcribed by critics to Orpheus, 
the ſtars, as in our poet, are called the daughters 
of night. And Theocritus names them 
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It puer comes puellis, nec tamen credi poteſt Mr. Thomſon's deſcription of a ſummer's eve 2 
Eſſe amorem feriatum, ſi ſagittas vexerit. and night is exquiſitely fine, containing many ap- * 
Ite Nymphe, poſuit arma, feriatus eſt Amor. propriated and original images: Neither is the t] 
Juſſus eſt inermis ire, nudus ire juſſus eſt ; following picture, by Mr, Smart, deſtitute of real a 
Neu quid arcn, neu ſagitta, neu quid igne læderet. Poetry. Oi 
Sed tamen Nymph cavete, quod Cupido pulcer ett, * K 
Eft in arwis totus idem, quando nudus eſt Amor. e + ls , 
Now fair Dione to the myrtle grove In a herfe the rode, reclin'd, : pr 
Sends the gay nymphs, and ſends her tender love. NN by 5 and blind. fl; 
And ſhall they venture ? ls it ſafe to go? (bow? 22 2 wn 8 et, m 
While nymphs have hearts, and Cupid wears a Crept flilinels, in a 2 ſheet. co 
Yes, ſafely venture, tis his mother's * e- his Orig. Poems, p 13. th 
He walks unarm'd, and undeſigning ill, Mr. Spence, in the notes on his Dialogue of the * 
His torch entinct. his quiver uſeleſs hung, Plwnets; Times, and Seaſons, converts the « Ma- ha 
His arrows idle, and his bow unſtrung. | tris“ of the original into Martis,” and fo applies | 
Ang ped, ye ny hs, beware, his eyes have charms, it to the planet Mars. But as this reading is un- Ce 
And love that's naked, ſtill is love in arms, authoriſed by any M1 e good edition, and in hav 
And again, truth has no ſort of cohneRica with the context, \ 
Re BITTY night being there repreſented as the mother of plu 
Ruris hic erunt puellæ, &c. the ſtars, we have been obliged to reject it. _ 
To fill the preſence of the gentle court, Ver. 104. Statius and Claudian make fleep the — f 
From every quarter, rural nymphs retort. charioteer of night. But the poſt aſſigned Som- 2 
From woods, from mountains, ſrom their humble nus by our poet, is both more poetical, and more clin 
vales, conſonant to truth. * 
From waters curling with the wanton gales. This night-piece is worthy the pencil of a abi 
Pleas'd with the joyful train, the laughing queen | Claude Lorraine or a Guido Rheni. of C 
In circles ſeats them round the banks of green, b, t 
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| have retained that name. 
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Rrse, happy morn, without a cloud ariſe ! 
This morn, Cornutus bleſt his mother's eyes! 
Hence each unholy wiſh, each adverſe ſound, 
As we his altar's. hallowed verge ſurround ! 
Let rich Arabian odours ſcent the ſkies, 

And ſacred incenſe from his altar riſe ; 
Implor'd, thou tutelary god, deſcend ! | 
And deck'd with flowery wreaths the rites attend 
Then as his brows with precious unguents flow, 
$weet ſacred cakes, and liberal wine beſtow, 

O genius, grant whate'er my friend deſires: 
The cake is ſcatter'd, and the flame aſpires! 12 
Aſk then, my noble friend, whate'er you want 
What ſilent ſtill? your prayer the god will grant: 
Uncovetous of rural wide domains, 


Not vena!, your requeſt no eaſtern ſtores, 
Where ruddy waters lave the gemmy ſhotes: 
Your wiſh | gueſs; you wiſh a beauteous ſpouſe, 


| Joy of your joy, and faithful to your vows. 

| *Tis dene my friend fee nuptial love appears 

| See ! in his hand a yellow zone he bears! 29 
| A yellow zone, that ſpite of years ſhall laſt, 


And heighten fondnels, even when beauty's paſt. 
With happy ſighs, great power, confirm our 
prayer, 


| With endleſs concord bleſs the married pair, 


O grant, dread genius, that a numerous race 
Of beauteous infants crown their fond embrace; 
Their beauteous infants round thy feet ſhall play, 


You beg no woody hills, uo cultur'd plains : 


And keep, with cuſtom'd rites, this happy day. 


NOTES ON ELEGY II. 


5 

Tuis elegy celebrates the birth- day of Cornutus; 
and is addreſſed to genius, a ſort of divinity, who 
was ſuppoſed conſtantly to attend every man 
through the whole courſe of his life. lt exhibits 
a deſcription of the ritcs uſually performed on that 
occaſion. 

In ſome leſs perſect editions, the perſcn, on 
whoſe birth-day this elegy was written, is called 
Cerinthus; but as the laborious Brockhuſtus has 
proved, that Cerinthus is the foreign name of a 
fave, and ſlaves, according to him, were not per- 
mitted to marry, © fervis enim non uxores, ſed 
concubernales erant; a wife being mentioned by 
the poet as the chief boon bis friend had to de- 
mand of his natal god: and as the oldeſt MSS, 
and leaſt corrupted editions read Cornutus, we alio 


After all, as we know nothing certain of cither 
Cerinthus, or Cornutus, the reader may adopt 
what name he ſha}l think proper. | 

Ver. 1. The god meant in tha text s Genius. 
Plutarch (in Lib. de Oracul.) and Plato inſorm 
us, that being of a middle nature between guds 
and men, the genii were ſuppoſed to be the ſecret 
monitors, by whoſe infinuations mankind were in- 
clined to the practice of goodneſs, According to 


Varro, in his book intituled Atticus, the ancients 
abſtained from all blocdy facriſices at the feſtival 
of Genius: and the reaſon given for this conduct 


is, that they might got deprive other bcings of 


life, on that day, wherefore they themſelves joy- 
fully commemorated the reception of it. They 
offered wine indeed, becauſe that promotes hila- 
rity ; as alſo pulſe, which they call © tritilla,”” that 
being in ancient times a child's firſt ſpoon meat. 
Vid. Cenſor de Die natal. & Boxhofn. Quæſt. 
Rom. p. 91. | 

Genius is derived from © Gigno; and therefore 
Horace ſtyles him 


Natale Comes qui temperat aftrum, 
Humanz Deus Natur:z. 


Vid. Notes on El. viii. B. t. and El. v. B. 4. 
Ver. 2. This Cornutus, if Broekhuffus is not 
miſtaken in his con jecture, is he who was pretor 
of Rome A. U. C. 710. in the conſulate of Hir- 
tius and Panſa; who, in their abſence, enjoyed 
the conſular authozity, and was appointed by the 
ſenate “ ſupplicationes per 5@ dies ad omnia pulvi- 
tiaria conſtituere,” for the victory obtained at 
Modena. Vid. Cicer. Lib. 10. Ep. ſam. 12. & 16. 
See alſo the notes on El. v. B. 3. | 
However as this ſuppoſition is ſonnded upon the 
ſameneſs of name only, fo the perſon, whoſe birth 
our poet celebrates, yhave been ſome young 
nobleman of the Sulprcian or Cœcilian families, 
Cornatus being a ſurname in both theſe houſes, | 
It was the cuſtom, ſays Dart, to enjoin ſilence at 
all religious invocations; the prieſt began with 
the known expreſſion of © Favete linguis, teſt 
"SEN 
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any words of ill omen ſhould injure the ſacrifice. 
Vid. Hor. Ep. Lib iii. Ode 1 and Virg. En. Lib. 
S. but as Tibullus enjoins “ bona verba,” which 
Ovid calls ** bonz preces:“ it would ſeem, that 
ſilence was not ſo much expected, as that the 
words and prayers of the ſpectators ſhould have a 
tendency to ſurther the happineſs of him, for 
whom the offcring was made. 

The different manners in which theſe two lines 
are printed in the original, have uccaſioned a va 
riety of interpretations. 

See a more particular account of the feſtival of 

Genius in Ovid Lib 3. Friſt El. 13. Lib. 5. Friſt. 
El. 5 allo Lib. 1. Faſt, V 52. and Lib. 3. Pont. 
Epiſt. 4. 
Ver. 9 Although among the Romans each perſon 
was ſuppoſed to have his own diſtin ct genius, who 
was born and died with him, and conſequently, 
though genius was but a plebeian divinity, yet it 
appears from this, and ſome other paſſages in the 
claſſics, that the genii were thought to have a 
power of beſtowing important favours on thoſe 
they attended. They ſeem, however, to be no. 
thing elſe, but the particular bent of each perſon, 
made into a deity; and as every body's own 
temper is, in a great meaſure, the cauſe of his 
happineſs or miſery, they were ſuppoſed to ſhare 
in all the er joyments and ſufferings of the perſons 
they attended. Hence, probably, come thole ex- 
pre ſſions among the ancients, of indulging or de- 
frauding your genius. The Comes, or preſiding 
genius of the ſex, was a female, and called Juno. 
"The women, as well as their admirers, ulcd to 
ſwear by this deity. Of the latter we have an 
inſtance in the laſt elegy of the laſt book of Tibul- 
Jus; and Petronius gives us a pleaſant inſtance of 
the former, Junonem meam iratem habeam,“ 
ſays the debauched Quartilla, “ fi me unquam 
virginum fuiſſe memini! On medals theſe deities 
are ſometimes dreſſed, like the perſons over whom 
they preſided. Thus the Juno of a veſtal was ha. 
bited like a nun of that order. There was no 
Harm in this: but when the medalliſts repreſent 
the genius of that monſter Nero, with the inſignia 
of piety, plenty, and proſperity, we cannot help 
lamenting at leaſt the depravity of theſe artiſts, 

Ver. 16 Where ru dy waters lave, &c.] A quo- 
tation from that accurate and curious Roman tra- 
veller Pietro della Valle, will ſhow the propriety 
of this expreſſion. 

% Mi maravigliai ben' aſſai del nome di Roſſo, 
che ſi dd a queſto more: perche non è come il 
mar Nero, che per la ſicurezza ſua, che naſce dal 
fondo cupo e ſporcho, merita degnamente quel 
nome: in qu-ſt» I' acqua E chiar ima che ſi vede 
il fundo più, che non ſi ſa a Poſihipo la ſtate; ed a 
vederla di lontano piglia, come gli altri mari, 
color di turchino. L' arena poi dalla quale vog- 
liono alcuni che il nome derivi, (ſon tutte bugie) 
& come le altre; anzi bianca aſſai pin delle noſtre: 
di maniera, che il nome non p'0 venir da altro, 
che dal nome proprio di quel re Eythra, ſepolto in 
un iſola del oceano m+ridionale come dice Stra- 
bone, che fignificava Riſſo; dal quale, come fi 


vede in ufo appreſſo i Latini, tutto quel ware, e 
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non il ſolo ſeno Arabico, che © una particella di 


eſſo, preſe di Roſſo il nome; che da' moderni poi, 
forſe perche cosi lo chiama la Sacra Scrittura nel 
paſſaggio degli Ebrei, al ſeno Arabico, di cui par- 
liamo, pi ſpetialmente a ſtato appropriato. 
Broekbuf. p 232. | 

Ver. 19. The original of this paſſage Mr. Dart, 
in conformity to Achilles Statius, interprets, 


Alas your prayers are ſlighted, &c. 


But the ſubſequent part of the elegy ſhows the 
mitiake. 

Beſides, we know the ancients ſuppoſed, that 
genius was never complaiſant upon thoſe occaſions, 
never refuſing any petition. The nuptial bed 
was conſecrated to this god. 

Not only men, but cities and nations had their 
genii. The concealment of the names of the lat- 


ter was looked upon as of the higheſt conſe- 


quence ; it being belicved, that when a town was 
inveſted, or a country haraſſed by wars, if the 
enemy implored them by their right appellation, 
they would abandon that city or nation. I | 


Cicero twice uſes the word © cadere” in the 
ſame ſenſe that our poet uſes it. 


Ver. 20. Yellow was conſccrated, by the an- 


cients, to the god of marriage. 
Ver. 23. The original of this paſſage is variouſly 
read. According to Heinſius's correction it is, 


* Huc venias natalis avi, prolemque mioiſtres.” 
But Scaliger, and other editors, print it thus, 
* Huc veniat Natalis avis prolemque miniſtret.“ 


The natal bird, which this reading ſuppoſes, 
was, according to them, the crow, It is true, 
£lian (de Anim. Lib. iii. c. 9) tells us, be was 
informed, that the ancients, in their marriages, 
were wont to invoke that bird, after their ad- 
dreſſes to Hymenzus, it being regarded as a ſym- 
bol ef concord by thoſe who marricd on account of 
children. The paſſage, however, upon which they 
built this their interpretation, plainly ſhows, that 
the crow was not looked upon, in the days of 
Hadrian, as propitious to marriage; and we have 
the authority of Virgil ard Horace, not to mention 
Pliny the elder, for aſſerting, that the crow was a 
bird of bad omen. The“ hac Avi” then, of the 
original ſignifies © hoc Augurio;” as is expreſſed 
in the verſion, where fomething of Scaliger's in- 
terpretation is alſo retained. 

According to Vulpius they uſed to obſerve at 
the birth of a child, what birds either flew paſt 
or made a noiſe, and from theſe circumſtances 
predicted good or bad fortune to their progeny. 
But as Cupid ſome few lines before is repreſented 
with“ Strepitantibus alis,“ that critic is of opi- 
nion that the“ Natalis Avis“ mentioned in the 
text, is the god of love, who, at the birth of Cor- 
nutus and his wife, gave happy omens. But 
though it is true, that Bion has repreſented love 
as a large bird, the interpretation ſeems too far- 
fetched for Tibullus, 
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Mr fair, Cornutus, to the country's flown, 
Oh how inſipid is the city grown! 

No taſte have they for elegance refin'd ; 

No tender boſoms who remain behind : 

Now Cytherea glads the laughing plain, 

And ſmiles and ſports compoſe her ſylvan train. 


Now Cupid joys to learn the ploughman's phraſe, 


And clad a peaſant o'er the fallows ſtrays, 
O how the weighty prong I'll buſy wield! 
Should the fair wanderer to the labour'd field; 
A farmer then the crooked ploughſhare hold, 
Whilſt the dull ox prepares the vigorous mold : 
I'd not complain though Phoebus burnt the lands, 
And painful bliſters ſwell'd my tender hands. 
Admetus' herds the fair Apollo drove, 
In ſpite of med'cine's power, a prey to love; 
Nor aught avail'd to ſooth his amorous care, 
His lyre of filver ſound, or waving hair. 


To quench their thirſt, the kine to ſtreams he led 
And drove them from their paſture to the ſhed: 20 


The milk to curdle, then, the fair he taught, 

And trom the cheeſe to ſtrain the dulcet draught. 
Oft, oft his virgin- ſiſter bluſh'd for ſhame, 

As beariug lambkins o'er the ficld he came! 

Oſt would he ſing the lightning vales among, 
Till owing oxen broke the plaintive ſong. 

To Delphi, trembling anxious chiefs repair, 

But got no anſwer, Phœbus was not there. 

Thy curling locks that charm'd a ſtepdame's eye, 
A jealous ſtep-dame, now neglected fly ! 30 


To ſee thee, Phoebus, thus disfigur'd ſtray ! 

Who could diſcover the ſair god of day ? 

Conſtrain'd by Cupid in a cot to pine, 

Where was thy Delos, where thy Pythian ſhrine ? 

Thrice happy days, when love almighty ſway'd! 

And openly the gods his will obey'd. 

Nw love's ſoft power's became a common jeſt— 

Yet thoſe, who feel his influence in their breaft, 

The prude's contempt. the wiſe man's ſneer deſpiſe, 

Nor would his chains forego, to rule the ſkies. 40 
Curſt farm! that forc'd my Nemeſis from town, 

Blaſts taint thy vines, and rains thy harveſts drown. 

Though bn implore your aid, great god ok 

wine! 

Aſſiſt the lover, and neglect the vine; 

To ſhades, unpuniſh d, ne' er let beauty ſtray; 

Not all your vintage can its abſence pay! 

Rather than harveſt ſhould the fair detain, - 

May rills and acorns feed th' unactive ſwain ! 

The ſwains of old, no golden Ceres knew, 

And yet how fervent was their love and true? 56 

Their melting vows the Paphian queen approv'd, 

And every valley witneſs'd how they lov'd. 

Then lurk'd no ſpies to catch the willing maid; 

Doorleſs each houſe in vain no ſhepherd pray'd, 

Once more ye ſimple uſages obtain ! 

No—lead me, drive me to the culrur'd plain! 

Enchain me, whip me, if the fair command; 


Whipp'd and enchain'd, I'll plough the ſtubborn 
land! 


NOTES ON ELEGY III. 


Nruesis, to whom the remaining elegies in 
this book are addreſſed, had gone from Rome, to 
her eſtate in the country to be preſent, a+ is ſup- 
poſed, at the feſtival of the god Verminns, wh.ch 
was a'nually ce ebrated about rhe 21ſt f rebruary, 
As the poet way deeply cramoured of Ne maſis, 


her depfirrureFave h m rea- un: afincl» ; Hut be- 
ing informed. that ſhe meant to continue at her 


the vii tage and harveſt were aſt, he de. 
ined to follow her in the drefs of a peaſant, 
d by ge ting bimſelf employed in her fields, 
us to enjoy the ſati-fadtion of beho ding ber un- 
iſcovered. Corrutus probably tj Sed to the 
grace of this mcranorph fis; but do this . 
us gave an appro; riaccd aniwer. the god of 
pots, apol.o h melt, in circur {ances wwalogous 


the herdſman of Admetus : Nay, fo thoroughly 
was haideity maſtered by love. that he withdrew 
his attention from the Delphian ſhrine, &c. and 
ſubmirre to perform the meaneſt rural drudgeries. 

\s I bullu- dceme« his friend's approbation of 
c-nſequence, he -numerates theſe ſervilities, and 
ther: tore the trauſlatot cannot help thinking that 
the line 


Ipſe Denis, &c. 


and the three following, being deſcriptive of theſe, 
are genuine. What farther confirms the tranfla. 
tor im his opimon of their authenticity, is, that 
Ou makes uſe f the ſame argument in his Art 
of L ve 

bur probably. the example of Apollo had not all 
the influence on the univipired and laughing Cor 
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nutus, that our poet could have wiſhed. Tibullus 
therefore curſes the occaſion of his amorous tra- 
veſty, exclaims againſt agriculture, and wiſhes for 
à return of the golden age; but ſuddenly changing 
his tone, he offers himſelf to the meaneſt and moſt 
laborious employments of the country, to enjoy 
the felicity of obeying his miſtreſs. 

Propertius's ninteenth elegy, Lib. 2. and Ovid's 
beautiful invitation to Corinna, from his country 
ſcat, may be compared with this. x 
Ver. 5. Hercules Strozza, no mean poet of Fer- 
rage, has happily imitated this paſſage of Tibul- 
e 6 | 


Rura peto; valeatque forum, valeanque ſodales. 
Et Venus et Veneris ceſlit in arva puer. 
Pafcit Amor pecus; at numerum Cytherea recenſet: 

* Vomera dura gravi jugera findit Hymen. 
Et dominam mirantur Oves, dominumque volu- 
crem : E Slate 
Vicinaſque rudis combibit agna faces, 
Plus ſolito petulans aries ſalit; ictaque tellus 
Sentit aratori numen ineſſc ſuo. 
8 Tib. i. Am. El. 2. 


Strozza inherited the poetical talent of his fa- 
ther Titus. 
Ver. 7. It is not improbable, as Broekhuſius re- 
marks, that Tibullus was indebted to Moſchus's 
Epigram Eis iger ανοάα, for this thought. 

Ver. 9. Hammond's ſeventh elegy is almoſt a 
tranſlation of this. | 9 | 
Ver. 15. Mythologiſts aſſign different reaſons 
for Apollo's abſence from heaven; but whatever 
the cauſe was, love (according to theſe gentlemen) 


ſoon made him leſs ſolicitous to regain his native 


ſkies, Alceſtis, the wife of Admetus was his ſa- 
vourite ; but it is probable, that all his endeavours 
to gain that lady proved ineflectual; for when 
Admetus, in a dangerous fit of illneſs, confulted 
the oracle for a remedy, and was anſwered, that 
he muſt periſh unleſs another would die in his 
room, ſhe, with a diſintereſtedneſs and love pecu- 
liar to conjugal fidelity, became the willing ſacri- 
fice, and by her death recovered her huiband. It 
Happened fortunately, that Hercules arrived at 
Admetus's palace the very day that Alceſtis was 
facrificed; and having been well entertained by 
that prince, expreſſed his gratitude to him by de- 
ſcending into hell, foiling death, and bringing 
back again Alceſtis to her beloved huſband. Upon 
this fable Euripides has founded one of his moſt 
pathetic taagedies. n 

The ladies are not greatly indebted to the my- 
thologiſts, ' who have unanimouſly repreſented 
Apollo, though ## xaAac; xa at vs, always beau- 
ful, and always young, as untucceſsful in his 
amours: but whatever reaſon they have to com- 
plain, thoſe who are fond of poetry have none; 


as the repulſe that god met with from Daphne, 


hath given riſe to a piece in Waller, which for caſe 
of numbers, and happineſs of fabulous alluſion; is 
ſurpaſſed by few modern poems, Vid. his ſtory 
of Daphne and Phoebus applied. 

Ver, 19, If love had ſo much power over 


— 


— 
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Apollo, as to make him undergo, not only the 
moſt ſervile drudgeries, but alſo to negle& the 
fate of nations; ſurely, I may be excuſed, argues 
our poet, when the ſame paſſion obliges me to 
become a ploughman. But ſhould not Tibullus 
bave added, that as his Nemeſis every way ex- 
celled Apollo's flame; fo he himſelf, in acking 
the part he did, was more excuſable than the 
deity? This galiant addition, Mr. Prior, had he 
produced Phœbus's conduct as an apology for his 
own, would not have omitted, though Mr. Ham- 


: mond has. 


Ver. 21. Homer, II. 5. mentions the juice of 
the fig, as applied to this purpoſe. All acids co- 
agulate milk. g 

Nor was Apollo only bountiful to the ſwains in 
thoſe reſpects: Callimachus records many other 
inſtances of bleſſings, which, in his abſence from 


heaven, he beſtowed on the country. 


ÞPaicoy nal Nopiny a U ig ri LEWES 
Eger i "ApePpriow GCrvynmibus Q. 
Hiben Un" idr xixabopives Apron, Ke 
Vid. his Hymn Eis Aren, V. 46. &c. 


Which Prior has thus tranſlated, 


Thee, Nomian, we adore, for that from heaven 

Deſcending, thou on fair Amphryſus' banks 

Digit guard Admetus' herds; ſithence the cow 

Produc'd an ampler ſtore of milk, and the ſhe- 
goat 

Not without pain dragg'd her diftended udder, 

And ewes that erſt brought forth but fingle 
lambs, [cattle 

Now dropp'd their twofo!d burdens ; bleſt the 

On which Apollo caſt his favouring eye. 


Ver. 23. Valerius Flaccus has imitated this 
thought in the firſt book of his Argonauts; a 
poem, which, however little read, is by no means 
deſtitute of many ſtriking poetical beautics, 


Te quoque dant campi tanto paſtore pheræi 
Felices Admeti. Tuis nam pendet in arvis 
Delius, irato Steropen quod fuderat arcu. 
Ah quoties famulo notis ſoror obvia ſylvis 
Flevit, ubi Offex captaret frigora quercus, 
Pecteret et pingui merſos Bæbeide crines ! 
RR | V. 444. 
Ver. 31. As the ancients ſuppoſed, that Apollo 


ſhowed a particular fondneſs for fine long curling 


hair, they never failed in their addreſſes to that 
god, to praiſe him, as poſſefling that ornament, 
Hence, in the hymns aſcribed to Orpheus, Apollo 
is ſtyled xovroxeuor, and by other Greek poets 
artiger and axeigoons, and by the Latins 
Crinitus. In imitation of their patron- god, the 
bards of old aſſected to wear long hair. Thus 


Virgil repreſents Jopas. 


Phavorinus, in a quotation which Stobæus has 
preſerved of his, uſes Zuren in the ſame ſenſe as 
Vibullus uſcs “ quærere' in this paſſage. Serm. 


4. 
Ver. 34. Delos is an ifland in the AÆgean ſea, 
the moſt famous of the Cyclades, the birth- place 
of Apollo and his ſiſter Diana; vpon which ac- 
count it was held in ſuch reverence by the an- 
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cients, that when the Perſians, in one of their 
expeditions againſt Greece, anchored there with 
a thouſand ſhips, nought belonging to the iſland 
was violated by the army. 

Etymologiſts ſay, it obtained the name of De- 
los, are Tv Anazy, from its ſuddenly emerging 
from the waves at the command of Neptune. 
Latona, not daring to remain long during her 
pregnancy in a known place, the jealous Juno 
having diſpatched the ſerpent Python in purfuit 
of her, was here ſafely delivered. Apollo after. 
wards flew this ſerpent. Vid. Ovid's Met. The 
Athenians, in performance of a vow made by 
Theſeus, ſent every year a ſacred veſſel to Delos, 
with offcrings to that god. Till this veſſel re- 
turned to Athens, the puniſhment of criminals, 
however guilty they were, was reſpited. As 
ſoon as Apollo's prieſt crowned the poop of the 
veſſel, which was the ſignal for failing, the city 
was purified. 

Delphi was a city of Phocis, in the neighbour- 
hood of Parnaſſus, built by Delphus the ſon of 
Apollo, or Neptune. bt was of difficult acceſs, 
being ſituated among rocks and frightful preci- 
pices. Here Apollo had a famous temple, to 
which other nations, as well as the Greeks, re- 
paired in times of public diſtreſs, to learn, how an 
end might be put to their calami' ies, as alſo to be 
informed of the manner in which any enterpriſe 
ought to be conducted. or what weuld be the iſſue 
of any event. The pythoneſs, or ptieſteſs of this 
temple was famed for the ambiguity of her an- 
ſwers. As nothing is more profuſe than ſuper- 
ſtitious credulity, the riches brought to this tem- 
ple were immenſe ; inſomuch that the retainers 
to the temple could well afford to maintain ſpies 
every where, to inform them of what paſſed, or 
was likely to happen, as well as poets, to verſity 
their reſponſes. The name by which Delphi now 


gocs, is Salena, Vid. Steph. Vit. Sce aiſo the 


Abbe Banier for the immenſe wealth of this 


temple. 
Ver. 41. Editions in general read, 


At tibi dura ſeges, &c. 


And the commentators make “ ſeges“ here to ſig- 
nify Nemeſis's eſtate ; but as there is no authority 
for this application of that term in any other 
claſlic, Brockhuſius adopts Heinſfius's correction, 


At tibi dura Ceres, &c, 


And this the Dutchman thinks warranted by the 
immediate introduction of Bacchus in the original. 
The tranſlator, however, has preferred the firſt 
reading, that being ſupported by moſt MSS, 

Ver. 43. May rills and acorns, &c.] This 
thought ſhows the intenſeneſs of our author's paſ- 
fion for Nemeſis. The Romans highly eſteemed 
agriculture, Cicero ſpeaks of it as“ proxima ſa- 
pientiz ;** and Tibullus ſeems to have been of the 
lame opinion. 

The wile and good Boethius has drawn no con- 
temptible picture of this primeval ſimplicity, 
Lib. ii. Carm. 5. alchough we cannot agree with 
him, when he wiſhes for a return of that ſtate. 

Ver. 55. Once more ye ſimple uſages obtain 

No- lead me, drive me to tbe cultur'd plain! 
This abrupt refuſal of a ſtate from which he ex- 
peRed ſo much happineſs, is ſo ſtrongly expreſſive 
of love, that it may be put in competition with 
any of the moſt boaſted paſſages in the heroic 
poers, where a ſudden change of i nn. deſire 
is expteſſed. 

Slaves were employed in performing the more 
ſervile offices of huſbandry; and their moſt faith- 
ſul labours ſeldom exempted them from the chain, 
t is indeed ſhocking to humanity to think, with 
what cruelty theſe unfortunate wretches were 
treated by their Roman maſters. See Mr, Hume's 
entertaining Diſcourſe on the Populouſneſs of An. 
cient Nations. 


ELEGY IV. 


| 
Cuainxs, and a haughty fair 1 fearleſs view 
Hopes of paternal ſreedom all adicu. 
Ah when will love compaſſionate my woes ? 
Ja one fad tenour my exiſtence flows: 
Whether J kiſs or bite the galling chain, 
Alike my pleaſure, and alike my pain, 
burn, I burn, O baniſh my deſpair ! 
Oh eaſe my torture, too too cruel fair: 
Rather than feel ſuch vaſt, ſuch matchleſs woe, 
d riſe ſome rock o'er{pread with endleſs ſnow! 10 
Or frown a cliff on ſome diſaſtrous ſhore, 
Where ſhips are wreck'd, and tempelts ever roar ? 
In penſive gloomineſs I paſs the night, 
Nor feel contentment at the dawn of light, 


| What though the god of verſe my woes indite, 


What though I ſoothing elegies can write, 
No ſtrains of elegy her pride controul 
Gold is the paſſport to her venal ſoul, 

| aſk not of the nine the epic lay ; 
5 nine ! or aid my paſſion or away. 20 
aſk not to deſcribe in Joſty ſtrain, 
The ſun's eclipſes, or the lunar wane 
To win admiſſion to the haughty maid, 
Alone I crave your elegiac aid; 
But if ſhe ſtill contemns the tearful lay, 
Ve, and your elegies, away, away! 
In vain | aſk, but gold ne er uſks in vain g 
Then will 1 ds folate. the world for gain 


FU 
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For gold Ill impious plunder every ſhrine ; 

But chief, O Venus, will I plunder thine ! 30 
By thee compell'd, I love a venal maid, 

And quit for bloody fields my peaceful ſhade : 

By thee conipell'd, [ rob the hallowed ſhrine, 
Then chiefly Venus will I plunder thine ! 

Periſh the man ! whoſe curſt induſtrious toil 
Or finds the gem, or dyes the woolly ſpoil; 
Hence, hence the ſex's avarice aroſe, | 
Aud art with nature not enough beſtows : 

Hence the fierce dog was poſted for a guard, 
The fair grew venal, and their gates "Were 
barr'd. 40 
But weighty preſents vigilance o'ercome, 
The gate burſts open, and the dog is dumb. 
From venal charms, ye gods! what miſchiefs 
__ flow! 
The joy, how much o'er-balanc'd by the woe 
Hence, hence ſo few, ſweet love, frequent thy 
; Cane, * 
Hence impious ſlander loads thy guiltleſs reign. 

But ye: who fel} your heavenly charms for 

hire, 
Your ill got riches be conſum'd with fire 
May not one lover ſtrive to quench the blaze, 
But imile malicious, as o'cr all it preys! $50 


And when ye die, no gentle friend be near, 
To catch your breath, or ſhed a genuine tear! 
Behind the corpſe, to march in ſolemn ſhow, 
Or Syrian odours on the pile beſtow. 
Far other fates attend the generous maid, 
Though age and ſickneſs bid her beauties fade, 
Still ſhe's rever'd; and when death's eaſy call 
Has freed her ſpirit from life's anxious thrall, 
The pitying neighbours all her loſs deplore, 
And many a weeping friend beſets the door; 69 
While ſome old lover touch'd with grateful woe, 
Shall yearly garlands on her tomb beſtow ; 
And home returning, thus the fair addreſs, 
Light may the turf thy gentle boſom preſs.” 

* 'is truth; but what has truth with love to do? 
Imperious Cupid, I ſubmit to you! 
To ſell my father's ſeat ſhould you command; 
Adieu my father's gods, my father's land! 
From madding mares, whate'er of poiſon flows, 
Or on the forchead of their offspring grows, 79 
Whate'er Medea brew'd of baleful juice, 
What en xious herbs Emathian hills produce; 
Of all, let Nemcfi» a draught compole, 
Or mingle poiſons, feller ſtill than thoſe 
if ſhe bat inule, the deadly cup I'll drain, 


Forget her avarice, and exult in pain! 


NOTES ON 


T1Bvr.rvs, finding all his endeavours to gain the 
hearr of Nemeſis uvavailing, determined to con- 


quer his aft-&ion tor her, he accordingly put his 


reſolution in practice; but finding his every et- 
fort ineffectual, he gave over the ſtruggle, yielded 
to his deſtiny, and ſent her the foregecing beautiful 
elcgy, in whach he acknowledges the ſovereignty 
_ Which her charnis had gained over him, and en- 
treats her to mitigate her cruelty. 7 
The whole poem is a tempeit (if the expreſſion 
may be allowed) of amorons and contrary affec- 
tions. By the(- our author is particularly diſt in- 
gui ſhed from Ovid and Propertius. Theſe poets 
generally begin and end their elegics with the 
ſame peflion ; whereas, the reader will often find 
in one of Tibullus's, all thoſe contrarietics and 
tranſitions, which peculiarly charaRerize the pal- 
ſion of love and are fo beautiful in poetry. This 
juſtifies the elegar t ec ium, which Joannes Bap- 
tiſta Pius beſtows on our author; © Princeps ele- 
gorum poetarum eſt dubio procyl Al. Vibullus, 
via vere ama;:tem agit. Modo ſuperbit, mode 
Coke, annuit, renuit, minatur, intercedit, de- 
dignatur dev: vet, orat, incooſtans «ſt, quod vo- 
Juzt. non vuſt. quod optavit, refugit, ſecum diſſi- 
dens, u: i” vera Cupidinis rota circumagi credas. 
Major Pack', verſion of this elegy, would have 
been more in the ſpirit of [ibullus, had he min- 
led lels wit with it. | 
Ver, I. Chains, impriſcnment, flames, Carts, have 
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been huddled together, by many a gentle writer, 
who imagined himfclf qualified for telling a curi- 
ous love tale; and vrobably they have drawn much 
leif.complacency ſrom this paſſage of Tibullus, who 
has expreſſed, and probably felt all the ſoft diſ- 
treſſes of the tender paſſion, ſuperior to every 
other writer. But whatever Tibullus feels, he 
never loſes his judgment and correctneſs in writ- 
ing. A little attention will cop vince us, that the 
metaphor here is ſimple, entire, and uniformly 
purſued tliroughout. The tyrai uy of the paſſion 
of love over reaſon; the waywardneſs of a love- 
ſtricken mind ard the diſtreſſes which it feels 
from the caprice and frowns of an haughty n i- 
tre. ſuygeſted to ibullue, that the moſt abject 


a dro ping lover Let us nor eſtimate the ſeve- 
rity of this ſetvicude by our own cuſtoms and 
manners. We muſt ſtep into America to ſee cruel 
inſtances of it; or if we look into ancient times 
we ſhall find, that thoſe, who were ſervants ut- 
terly loſt their liberty, loſt all power over their 
actions, and almoſt over their thoughts them- 
ſcives: that thoſe of them whoſe condition was 
the worſt, were employed in the heavieſt labours; 
were conſtantly k:pt in cha ns; bad ſevere taſk- 
maſters over them; and upon every flight occa- 
ſion, were expoſed to ſome of thoſe ſharp tor- 
ments, which a ſlave in Plautus thus humeur- 


ouſly deſcribes ; 


ſtate of flavery aptly repreſented the condition of 
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—Stimulos, laminas, eruceſque compedeſque, - 
Nervos, catenas, carceres numellas, pedicas, beias, 
Indoctoreſque acerrimos, gnaroſque noſtri tergi. 


« Laminas“ here anſwers to“ faces“ in Tibul. 
Jus. They were heated bars of iron uſed in the 
puniſhment of ſlaves. Thus Cicero, in his accu- 
ſation of Verres, for treating a Roman citizen as 
a ſlave, charges him, © Quid, cum ignes et arden- 
tes laminæ, ceterique cruciatus admovebantur?“ 
S» that when Tibullus cries out,“ io remove, 
ſæ va puella, faces,” he is ſtill deſcribing the me- 
taphorical ſlavery he was fallen into. We ſhall 
now know what to do with the following line, 


Et ſeu quid merui, ſeu quid peccavimus, uror. 


One of the commentators thinking it hard that 
a man ſhould be burnt for his good deſerts, has 
explained “ quid merui” by“ quid deliqui;“ he 
might as well have ſaid “ peccavi;” but © pec- 
cavimus” followed, and the critic was reſolved to 
vary the word, if he could not the image; but 
Tibullus well knew how to do both. His deſign 
was to repreſent the hardneſs of his ſlavery; and 
to this purpoſe he declares, that fuch was the ca- 
pricious cruelty of his miſtreſs, ſuch the ſeverity 
of love his taſk-maſter and torturer, that he was 
not only cloſely kept in chains, but had the tor- 
ture wantonly applied, whether he was faithful 
to the offices love enjoined, or was rebellious, mu- 
tinous, or negligent ; that is, that his miſtreſs 
was cruel, and love a torment to him, as well 
when he attempted to pleaſe her, as when he was 
impatient under her harſh uſage, and endeavoured 
to regain his caſe and liberty, ** 240 

Ver. 10. As the ancients had but imperfect aſ- 
ſurances of a future ſtate, many of them regarded 
mere animal life, as the greateſt of bleſſings, and 


dedicated every hour to ſome ſenſual gratitication, -| 


This manner of living, at leaſt, was not unuſual 
among the Epicureans; a ſet from which, we 
have reaſon to think, Tibullus was. not averſe. 
His miſery, therefore, muſt have been extreme, 
when it forced him to wiſh for ſuch a metamor- 
phoſis, as not only would have deprived him of 
every ſatisfaction of ſenſe, but rendered him an 
eternal curſe and reproach to all ſeafaring people. 

Ver. 17. Se me critics contend, that Libullus 
here aſeribhes to Apollo the invention of elegy, and 
thereby determines the oilpure, which ſo warmly 
engaged the grammarians of the Auguſtan age; 
but others with more reaſon ſuppole that the poet, 
in this place, intended only in general to repre- 
ſeri this god as the author and patron of poetry. 
The tranſlator has given the line a ſeuſe diffe- 
rent from both; with what propriety the reader 
will determine 

Ver. 29. The © facinus” ard “ cedes,” in the 
original, allude to the many maſſacres and pro- 
ſcriptions, which were the dreadful effects of thoſe 
civil wars, which at lait extingwſhed the liberty of 
Rome. The butcheries by which OQavius ac- 
quired the ſovereignty of the world, fixed ſuch 
diſgrace upon himſeit, and fo deeply {tained his 
family with the imputation of cruc ity, that even 
the mercies of Cæſar are become ſuſpected. In- 


deed, neither Auguſtus nor Julius are to be ac- 
cuſed of having been the firſt, who ſubverted the 
conſtitution of their country; for this was done 
in the days of Marius aad Sylla : and if we con- 
ſider the venality cf the people, the luxury of the 
ſenate, the ſmall number of good men, who ſur- 
vived rhe public calamities; and add to this, the 
rapaciouſneis of the genera's, and governors of 
provinces; we ſhall be induced, perhaps, to al- 
low, that Auguſtus had it not in his power te 
comply with Agripp:.'s advice, of reſtoring Rome _ 
to its old plan of government. 

Ver. 30. Our poet ſeems here unjuſtly to ae- 
cuſe the god of love; for no paſſion is leſs mer» 
cenary than that which he inſpires, It muſt be 
admitted, however, that Tibullus acts a gallant 
part at leaſt, in endeavouring to remove an aſper- 
fion from his miſtreſs; though his regard for Cu- 
pid may be called in quetiion, when he attempts 
to fix this odium upon him. He ſeems to be 
aware of this, and therefore involves alſo in his 
cenſure thoſe who certainly better deſerved it. 

Ver. 35 Propertius derives female infidelity, 
and female avarice, from: the ſame ſources. See 
Lib. iii. El. 11. which is a keen and witty, if not 
a juſt in vective. | 

'Ver. 42. A bawd, in Plautus, thus deſcribes 
the behaviour of a new lover, 


—— — Ubi de pleno promitur 

Neque illg ſcit quid det, quid damni faciat, illi rei 
ſtudet. | 

Volt placere ſeſe Amicæ, volt mihi, volt pediſſequæ, 

Volt famulis, volt etiam ancillis, et quoque catulo 


meo | [gaudeat. 
Subblanditur novus amator, ſe ut cum videat, 
q A/in, Aa i. J. 5 


Andreas Maranus, a poet of Vicenza, ſeems to 
have had this paſſage of I ibullus in his eye in one 
of his elegics, | 


Optamns ſero, quz oblata remiſimus ultro. 
Utere felici dum licet eſſe tibi. 

Mox ſubeunt caſus, ſubeuntque pericula mille, 
Adviyelat cuſtos, advigelatque canis. 
Interia obrepunt morbi vel decolor ætas, 
Blanditias nec fas dicere, nec facere. 

| Vulp. 


But more correſpondent to our poet's ſenti- 
ments is the following Greck Epigram : 


Hy peiv T9 xagnſun ging S ours dg 

Er cru, our xuwy ty ©g00vgos J125 ras. 

Will the reader pardon me ove quotation more ? 
It is a humorous epitaph, on a dog which belonged 
to a married lady of intrigue. 


Latratu fures excepi, mutus amantes, 
Sic placui Domino, ſic placui Dominz. 


Ver. 48. By the pronoun tibi, in the text, 
the poet ſeems to have had ſome particular perſon 
in his eye. 

Che ancients looked upon ir as one of the moſt 
dreadful misfortunes, which could befal any perſon, 
to be deprived of funeral konoury 
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The inculcating of this, was one of the wiſeſt 
contrivances of ancient legiſlation, and was tranſ- 
mitted originally from Egypt to Greece. By it, 
not only private murders, but vices of all kinds, 
were, in a great meaſure, checked or prevented. 
For, as an ingenious writer obſerves, it was a cuſ- 
tom among the Egyptians, before they interred 


their dead, to canvaſ; over their actions, and to 


bring their whole paſt life to a trial, before judgus 
appointed for that purpoſe. Thoſe v/ho, upon a 
fair and impartial examination, were found to have 
lived a virtuous and good life, were diſmiſſed from 
the tribunal, with praiſes proportionable to their 
merit, recommended as worthy examples to po- 
ſterity, and aſſigned over to the ſociety of the 
blefſed in the ſhades below ; but others, in whoſe 
characters vice and miſchief were predominant, 
were publicly branded with infamy, and aſſigned 
over to the regions of affliction. ( Died. Sicul.) As 
every one was convinced, that he ſhould undergo 
this impartial trial after death, wherein his for- 
mer abilities, power, and fortune, could avail no- 
thing to avert a proper and juſt ſentence ; ſuch 
examples were powerful checks to vice, and pleaſ- 
ing incentives to virtue. The legiſlators having 
found their end in this inſtitution, enforced the 
obſervance of it, by the ſuperſtition already men- 
tioned, that thoſe whoſe bodies were unburicd, 
ſhould wander in a ſtate of reſtleſſneſs a hundred 
years. on the banks of the river Styx. Now, this 
was invented to obviate by terror, the clandeſtine 
interment of thoſe whom the ſurviving parents 
or relations were afraid to bring to this teſt of 
Juſtice, being deſirous to ſhelter the memory of 
the defunct from ignominy, by an omiſſion of this 
ceremony. The public interment of the body, 
being firſt inſiſted upon, only as concomitant to 
the rites, and by corruption afterwards, made a 
neceſſary part of them. 

Ver. 62. Joannes Baptiſta Pius (Annot. poſter. 
e. 115.) imagines that theſe garlands were com- 
poſed ſolely of parſley ; but Magius has ſhown 
the ſalſity of this. Brockhufius is of opinion, that 
the poet, in this place, meant garlands of roſes; 
and indeed innumerable quotations might be 
brought from the claſſics to prove, that roſes were 
uſed of old in the adorning of tombs. 

Ver. 65. Propertius ſays, 


Sit ſibi terra levis, mulier digniſſima vita. 


Hence we often meet with the initial letters 8. 
T. T. L. upon ancient tomb-ſtones. 

Ver. 98. Upon ſuch verſes of our author ag 
theſe, have the comentators reared the trite opi- 
nion, that Tibullus, by his extravagance, ſquan- 
dered away his fortune. The text, however, can- 
not be conſtrued into any ſuch meaving. Ovid, 
with more juſtice, might be ſaid, to have ſpent his 
inheritance from the following lines; 


Illud et illud habet, nec ea contenta, rapina eſt, 
Sub titulum noſtros miſit avara lares. 
Remed. Amor. 


But. in truth, ſmall ſtreſs is to be laid upon ſuch 
expreſſions iu the poets; and therefore Broekhu- 
fius might have ſpared the cenſure he paſſes on 
Tibullus, on account of this paſſage, elegy de- 
lighting in imaginary diſtreſſes. 

Ver. 69. Critics are greatly divided in their 
opinions about the“ hippomanes.” Theophraſ- 
tus, Ariſtotle, and Theocritus mention a plant of 
that name, the ſmell of which made mares run 
mad for the ſtallion. While ſome commentators 
aſſert, that it was a fig-like excreſcence which 
grew on the forehead of a foal ; and which being 
bit off and ſwallowed by the mother, made her 
paſſiopately fond of her offspring. Hence it came 
to be uſed in philtres of old, and to be applied 
metaphorically, to expreis love. Others contend, 
that it was a poiſon, “ quod equæ in libidinem ex- 
citatz e locis emittebant.“ 

Ver. 72. The Theſſalians being a wild and un- 
civilized people, it is no wonder that they were 
addicted to the follies of witchcraft. "Their coun- 
try produced many powerful plants; and ſome of 
the firſt phyſicians we read of were born there. 

The word © veneum“ does not always mean 
poiſon, ſince Horace, and other approved writers, 
uſe it often to ſignify the juice of fuch magical 
herbs, as were proper to correct the malignity,of 
poiſon. It aiſo ſometimes ſignifies a love-potion. 
In this place, however, it ſtands for poiſon, and not 
a philtre; for our poet at preſent was in no need 
of the latter, being already ſufficiently fond of 
Nemeſis: but whether he would have been in 
reality as good as his word, let the lover deter- 
mine, | | 
Mr. Hammond's firſt clegy is an imitation of 
this. 
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To hear our ſolemn vows, O Phœbus deign ! 
A novel pentiff treads thy ſacred ſane: 
Nor diſtant hear, dread power ! 'tis Rome's requeſt, 


That with thy golden lyre thou ſtand'ſt conſeſt: 


Deign mighty bard! to ſtrike the vocal ſtring, 
And praiſe thy pontiff; we, his praiſes ſing : 

Around thy brows, triumphant laurels twite, 
Thine altar viſit, and thy ritcs divine ; 
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New fluſh thy charms, new cl thy waving hair; 
O come the god in veſtment, and in air 10 
When Saturn was dethron'd, ſocrown'd with bays, 
So rob'd, thou ſungſt th' almighty victor's praiſe. 
What fate, from gods and man, has wrapt in night, 
Prophetic flaſhes on thy mental ſight : 

From thee, diviners learn their preſcient lore, 
On recking bowels, as they thoughtful pore : 
The ſeer thou teacheſt the ſuccels of things, 
As flies the bird, or feeds, or ſcreams, or fings : 
The ſibyl-leaves if Rome ne'er ſought in vain ; 
Thou gav'I. a meaning to the myſtic ſtrain: 20 
Thy ſacred influence may this pontiff know, 
And as he reads them, with the prophet glow. 
When great /Eneas ſnatch'd his aged fire, 
And burning Lares, from the Grecian fire, 
She », ſhe foretold this empire fix'd by fate, 
And all the triumphs of the Roman ſtate ; 
Yet when he ſaw his lion wrapp'd in flame, 
He ſcarce could credit the myſterious dame. 
(Quirinus had not plann'd eternal Rome, 
Nor had his brother met his early doom, 30 
Where now Jove's temple ſwells, low hamlet's 
ſtood, 
And domes aſcend, where heifers crop'd their ſood, 
Sprinkled with milk, Pan grac'd an oak's dun 
ſhade, 
And ſcythe-arm'd Pales watch'd the moſſy glade ; 
For help from Pan, to Pan on ev'ry bough 
Pipes hung, the grateful ſhepherd's vocal vow, 
Of reeds, {till leſſening, was the gift compo»'d, 
And friendly wax th* unequal junctures clos'd. 
So where Velabrian ſtreets like cities ſeem, 
One little wherry plied the lazy ftream, 40 
O'er which the wealthy ſhepherd's ſavourite maid 
Was to her ſwain, on holidays, convey'd; 
The ſwain, his truth of paſſion to declare, 
Or lamb, or cheeſe, preſentcd to the fair.) 
The Cumzan Sibyl ſpeaks. 
« Fierce brother of the power of ſoft deſire, 
« Who fly'ſt, with Trojan gods, the Grecian fire! 
t Now oye aſhgns thee Laurentine abodes, 
« Thoſe friendly plains invite thy baniſh'd gods ! 
„There ſhall a nobler Troy herſelf applaud, 
« Admire her wanderings, and the Grecian fraud 
« There, thou from yonder facred ſtream ſhalt riſe 
« A god thyſelf, and mingle with the ſkies! 51 
No more thy Phrygians for their country ſigh, 
« See conqueſt o'er your ſhatter'd navy fly ! 
« See the Rutulian tents, a mighty blaze 
« Thou, 4 2 ſoon ſhalt end thy hateful days! 
The camp l ſee, Lavinium greets my view! 
« And Alba! brave Aſcanius! built by you: 
“ fee thee, Ilia! leave the veſtal fire; 
« And, claſp'd by Mars, in amorous bliſs expire 
* On Tyber's bank, thy ſacred robes I ſee, 61 
And arms abandon'd, eager god! by thee. 
„ Your hills crop faft, ye herds | while fate allows 
Eternal Rome ſhall riſe, where now ye brouze: 
* Rome, that ſhall ſtretch her irreſiitleſs reign, 
* Wherever Ceres views her golden grain ; 
Far as the caſt extends his purple ray, 
Aud where the weſt ſhuts up the gates of day. 


® The Sit. 


** The truth I ſing ; fo may the laurels prore 
Safe food, and | be ſcreen'd from guilty love.“ 
Thus tung the Sybil, and addrefs'd her prayer, 7x 
PkaWbus ! te thee, and madding, loos'd her hair. 
Nor, Phœbus! give him only theſe to know, 
A farther knowledge on thy prieſt beſtow ; 
Let him interpret what thy fav'rite maid, 
What Amalthea, what Mermeſſa faid ; 
Let him interpret whet Albuna bore 
Througn Tyber's waves, unwet, to Tyber's far» 
theſt ſhore. 
Wh. n ſtony tempeſts fell, when comets glar'd, 
lnteſtine wars their oracles declar'd ; 80 


The ſacred groves (cur anceſtors relate) 


Foretold the changes of the Roman ſtate: 
To charge the clarion founded in the ſky, 
Arms claſh'd, blood ran, and warriors ſeem'd te 
die. - 
With monſtrous prodigies the year began : 
An annual darkneſs the whole globe o'er-ran ; 
Apollo, ſhorn of every beamy ray, 
Oft ſtrove, but ſtrove in vai", to light the day: 
The ſtatues of the gods wept tepid tears ; 
And ſpeaking oxen fill'd mankind with fears! 
Theſe were of old : No more, Apollo! frown, 
But in the waves each adverſe omen drown. 
O ! let thy bays, in crackling flames aſcend; 
So ſhall the year with joy begin and end 
The bays give proſp'rous ſigns; rejoice ye ſwains! 
Propitious Ceres ſhall reward your pains, 
With muſt the jolly ruſtic purpled o'er, 
Shall ſqueeze rich cluſters, which their tribute 
our, 
Till mw are wanting, to contain their ſtore. 
Far hence, ye wolves! the mellow ſhepherds 
bring 100 
Their gifts to Pales, and her praiſes ſing. 
Now, fir'd with wine, they ſolemn bonfires raiſe, 
And leap, untimorous, through the ſtrawy blaze! 
From every cott unnumber'd children throng, 
Frequent the dance, and louder raiſe the ſong : 
And while in mirth the hours they thus employ, 
At home the grandſire tends his little boy; 
And in each ſcature pleas'd himſelf to trace, 
Foretells his prattler will adorn the race. 
The ſylvan youth, their gratefulhomage paid, 1 10 
Where plays ſome ſtreamlet, ſeek th' embowering 
ſhade ; | 
Or ſtretch'd on ſoft enamell'd meadows lie, 
Where thickeſt umbrage cools the ſummer ſky : 
With roſes, ſee! the ſacred cup is crown'd, 
Hark! muſie breathes her animating ſound : 
The couch of turf, and feſtal tables ſtand 
Of turf, erected by each ſhepherd-hand; 
And all well-pleas'd, the votive feaſt prepare, 
Each one his goblet, and each one his ſhare. 
Now drunk, they blame their ſtars and curſe the 
maid ; {5 
But ſober, deprecate whate'er they ſaid. 121 
Feriſh thy ſhafts, Apollo! and thy bow! 
if love unarmed in our foreſts go. 
Yet ſince he learn'd to wing th' unerring dart, 
Much cauſe has man to curſe his fatal art: 
But moſt have I; the ſun has wheel'd his round 


Since firſt I felt the deadly feltering wound; 


— 


— 


Codd 
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Yet, yet 1 fondly, madly, wiſh to burn, 
Abjure indifference, and at comfort ſpurn ; 
And though from Nemeſis my genius flows; 130 
Her ſcarce I ſing, ſo weighty are my woes 

O cruel love! how joyous ſhould I be, 
Ye ur arrows broke, and torch extinct to ſee! 
From you, my want of reverence to the ſkies! 
From you, my woes and imprecations riſe ! 
Yet 1 adviſe you, too relentleſs fair! 
(As Heaven protects the bards) a bard to ſpare ! 


TIBULLUS. 


Then picturꝰd towns ſhall ſhow ſuccefsſul war, 14+ 

And ſpoils and chiefs attend his ivory car : 

Myſelf will bear the laurel in my hand; 

And pleas'd, amid the pleas'd ſpeRators ſtand : 

While war-worn veterans, with laurels crown'd, - 

Wich lo- triumphs ſhake the ſtreets around. 

His father hails him, as he rides along, 

And entertains with pompous ſhows the throng. 
O Phœbus ! kindly deign to grant my prayer; 

So may'ſt thou ever wave chy curled hair; 


E'en now, the pontiff claims my loftieſt lay, So ever may thy virgin-ſiſter's name I56 
In triumph, ſoon he'll mount the ſacred way. { Preſerve the luſtre of a ſpotleſs fame. 
NOTES ON ELEGY V 


Merssatinvs, to whom the following noble ele- 
Ey is addreſſed, was the fon of the illuſtricus 
Meſſala. This young nobleman, whom both hiſ- 
torians and poets repreſent, as inheriting his fa- 
ther's elcquence, had been appoit ted one of the 


quindecemviral prieſts, to whole care the keeping + 


and interpretation of the Siby!line oracl”- were 
intruſted. As theſe venerable writings tad been 
dep«cſited by Auguſtus, under the ſtatue of Ap 1 
Io, in his new temple. erected on Mount Pala- 
tine, and as Apollo was ſuppoſed to prefider over 
vaticination, and in a particular manner, over 
theſe myfteri-us volumes, the poet begins his 
poem with an adurels ro Apollo, whom be car- 
neitly impiores to be hreſcut at the inauguration 
of the new ponriff. Moreover, as thele writings 
were never conſulted but in the greatcit emer- 
gency, and then only when the ſenate paſſed a 


decree for that purpoſe; and as their interpretation, 


even then, was thought to be ſuggeſted by Apol- 
lo, Tibuilus entreats the god to aſſiſt his young 
friend, whenever public calamities ſhould render 
it neceſſary for the prieſts to have recourſe to 
them. | 

The Romans were proud of being thought the 
poſterity of the Trojans; and their poet+ embra- 
ced every opportunity of making their court to 
the people by adopting that notion. Nor was 
this prejudice confined to the meaner ſort of Ro- 
mans; Julius Cæſar, and his ſucceſſor, either be- 
lieved, or effected, from political motives, to be- 
lieve that they were deſcendants of Eneas, (Vid. 
in Suet. in Vit. J. Cæſ. et Aug.) Nay, ſo far was 
this folly carried, that Auguſtus entertained a de- 
ſign of transferring the ſeat of empire from Rome 
to Troy; which city, by his and Julius's atten- 
tion, was again in a flouriſhing ſituation. This, 
the Romans dreaded not a little; and to ſuch a 
height did their apprehenſions increaſe, A. U. C. 
734. when Auguſtus was in Syria, that Horace, 
all courtier as he was, is ſuppoſed to have written 
that noble ode, Juſtum et tenacem,” lib. 3. ode 


Sy obliquely to diſſuade the emperor from that 


' meaſure. As this, however. was a very delicate 


ſubject, and none knew better to flatter his pa- 
tron than Horace, he abruptly breaks off, 


Non hæc jocoſz conveniunt Lyræ. 


Tibullus, however, not lying under the ſame 
obligations to Auguſtus as the lyric poet, aud nei- 
ther courting the ſmiles, nor dreading the frowns 
of the court, he, like a true patriot, in all the en. 
thuſiaſiu of poetry, introduces the Sibyl, puſhing 
on neas to the new ſettlement, deſtined by 
Heaven for him and his followers, in Italy. This 
event, lays the propheteſs, whenever it takes 


place wail eff:tually recompenſe you for your 
picſent loſs. and future diſaſters, you yourlelf be- 


ing to become a god; as your poſterity, the Ro- 
ans are predeftined to conquer the world, of 
wh:ch Rome is to be the capital. 

Ibis ſurmiſe, which no commentator has 
touched on, throws a particular beauty on the 
u» hole of the Sibyl's ſpcech, which otherwiſe ap- 
. pears inaptly placed, where it now is inſerted. 
Shall we pay a compliment to Horace and Ti- 
| bulius (who probably let one another into the 
full ſcope of their patriot productions), and ſup- 
poſe, that theſe had ſome weight with the en. pe- 
ror of the wurld? At all events, as Auguiius 
profe led a great veneration tur the Sibylane 
books, and was anxious to be thcught the u of 
Apollo (ſee the notes). who, he ſaid. fought tor 
him at the battle of àActium; the people (whoſe 
prejudices, to the removirg their leat of empire, 
muſt have been augmented by our ' poet's well- 
timed prophecy ), would have regarded Auguttus's 
breach of the Sybil's order, as the moſt impious 
of violations. Beſides ſo flag rant a diſre/pe, and 
in one too of ſuch eminence, might have produced 
the moſt fatal conſequences to his goverument, by 
weakening the reverence whici: his iu e en- 


tertained for the Sybilline writings, This % us 
guſtus was too ſenſible not to perceive, and tug 
political not to avoid. 

But if the trauſſator is deceived in his con- 


preſages ſor the 
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jecture of the deſign, which Tibullus propoſed to 
'himſelf, in writing this fine poem, he, however, 
ſincerely wiſhes, that the nine may always devote 
their raptures to the ſervice of their country, and 


never proſtitute their talents, in flattering tyran- 


ny, or inflaming the paſſions of guilty greatneſs. 
The people ſhall then joyfully acknowledge the 
language of the gods, and owa the mules for the 
legitimate daughters of Jove. ; 

The remaining part of the elegy is thrown, we 
may ſuppoſe, on purpoſe into an artful obſcurity 
of connection. Moſt of the prodigies, which the 
poet mentions, are ſaid by hiſtorians to have hap- 
pened at che death of Julius Cæſar; and may we 
not conjecture, that Tibullus meant, by recapitu- 
lating theſe, to inſinuate, that the gods cauſed the 
tyrant to be ſlain, for his attachment to Troy? 
This circumſtance could not fail to alarm his ſuc- 
ceſſor, eſpecially too as he muſt have been conſci- 
ous, that he even outdid Julius in his affection to 
that city; and it is certain, that he, by no means, 
equalled that uſurper in point of perſonal cou- 
rage. 

But if Tibullus wrote with freedom, his freedom 
was accompanied with decorum ; for, as a Roman 
expreſſes it, it is always dangerous, Scribere in 
eum, qui poteſt pro ſcribere.” 

So the poet * N Apollo to avert ſuch 

uture; by which means, peace 
would return to bleſs Italy, and rural devotion 
again flouriſh. Tibullus ſuppoſes, that the god 
grants his petition, and deſcribes the joyful cere 
monies, practiſed by the grateful villagers, upon 
the occaſion, a 

Theſe ſolemnities concluding, as uſual, with 
mirth and wine; the young peaſants begin to diſ 
cloſe their loves, and condemn the cruelty of their 
miſtreſſes. This leads our poet inſenſibly iuto a 
recolleQion of his owr am-orous misfortunes ; for 
Nemeſis was {till iofl-xible. Fhis, he ſays, not only 
impaired his health, but affected his phetical 
powers ſo that, far from being able to do juſ- 
tice to great ſubjects, he ſcarce could write a 
little elegy. This was an artfu! apology for the 
ſeeming inaccuracy of hi- preſent poem. Not- 
wit ſtandirg all the conſequences of his ill re- 
quited paſſion, ſo thorough a lover was our poet, 
that he did not wiſh to ſhake off his love; but on- 
ly begged, that Ne vefis would at laſt condeicend 
to abate of her igour for, as Meſſalinus, adds 
he, is puſhing forwards in the liſts of ſame, the 
regard and friendſhip which | profeſs for his fa- 
ther and himſelf, abſolutely require a total free- 
dom f genius, that | may celebrate thoſe triumphs 
which his grateful country will $51 decree him. 

In the concluſion, Meſſala is intro tuced as en- 
joying the felicity of ſeeiug his {on triumph; up- 
on which occaſion the poet ſuppoſes, that hi pa 
tron will entertain Rome with magnificent ſpec 
tacles. 

The poem ends with a petition to Apollo, that 
theſe things might be accompliſhed. | 

Hiſtory informs, that Meſſalinus, by ſteadily 


treading in the footſtep+ of hi- father, was honour. 


ed with a.triv ph; and A. U. C. 750, had the 
5 NN 


* 


ö 


conſulſhip conferred upon him; but Tibullus died 
many years before theſe things happened. | 
It is not eaſy to determine how old Meſſalinus 
was, at the time this poem was written, He had 
not, probably, long put on the manly gown; fur 
we find, that Lentulus, the ſon of Lentuius, was 
choſen into the college of augurs at 17 or 18 


years of age; and from this college the quinde- 


cemvirs were elected. Upon thele occafions the 
friends of the pontiff were invited to a magniſi- 
cent ſupper; and it is probable it was at this en- 
tertainment, that the following poem was firſt re» 
cited. 

Ver. 9. The original here would ſeem extreme- 
ly ridiculous toa mere modern reader. Literally 
tranſlated, it ſignifies neither more nor leſs, than 
an entreaty to his godſhip to put on his holiday 
ſuit, curl his hair, and waſh his face A ſtrange 
hint this to ſo great, ſo young, and beautiful a di- 
vinity as Apollo. Is it from their patron god, 
that ſome of his modern vaſſals have derived tneir 
ideas of dreſs and cleanlineſs? The ſublimeſt ge- 
niuſes are not exempted from paying an attention 
to the little decencies of life, reſpecting which, 


the fair ſex are our beſt inſtructors. 


The polite Callimackus, in his hymn to Apollo, 
draws a more amiable picture of the god of 
poetry, in the following verſes; - 


Toy egen d 7033.9 674 bs xx1e Ju ade 

Tigens is, Buvet)nu tyag ew But Jg em 
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H Ts Aupn, &c. | Ver. 28, 29. Cc. 


Immortal honours wait the happy throng, 
Who, grateful to the god, reſound the ſong : 
And honours well Apollo can command, 
For high in pow'r he fits, at Jove's right hand. 
But in the god, ſuch beaming glories blend, 
The day unequal to his praiſe will end. 
His praiſe, who cannot with delight reſound, 
Where ſuch eternal theme for ſong is found ; 
A golden robe inveſts the glorious god, 
His ſhining feet with golden ſandals ſhod : 
Gold are his harp, his quiver, and his bow; 
Round him bright riches in profuſion flow, 
His Delphic fane illuſtrious proof ſupplies, 
Where wealth immenſe fatigues the wond'ring 
eyes. 
On his ſ.ft cheeks no tender down has ſprung, 
A god for ever fair, for ever young: 
His flagrant locks diſtil ambroſial des, 
Drop gladueſs down, aud blooming health dif. 
uſe, | 

Ver. 12. Arioſto has imitated this paſſage in 
the beginning of his third canco. The proper 
emblems of Apollo the poet, lyriſt, or feſtal 
Apollo, were a crown of laurel, his hair finel 
dreſſed, flowing at full length, a lyre in his | 
hand, and wearing a magnificent robe that fell 
down to his feet. In this manner was this god 
repreſeated in the temple which Auguſtus dedi- 


cated to him in the Palatium: and thus it was, 


782 
that the poets of old were habited, when they 
ſang to the lyre at the tables of the great. Hence, 
as Mr. Spence obſerves, the propriety of the epi- 
thet crinitas“ conferred on Jopas by Virgil, 
which ſome eritics have too haſtily cenſured, as 
wholly foreign to the purpoſe, + 

So ſond was Auguſtus of Apollo, that, in the 
medals, and other repreſentations of that emperor, 
His face is what the Romans called an Apollinean 
face. This we know from hiſtory, that Auguſ- 
tus was really very beautiful; and Suetonius in- 
forms us, that ſome writers had even aſſerted, 
that he was in fact the ſon of Apollo. Vit. Aug. 
ſe. 94. Accordingly Servius tells us, that there 
were ſtatues of Auguſtus in Rome, which repre- 
ſented him under the character, and with the at- 
tributes of that god. We alſo know, that in a 
certain infamous feaſt made by Anguſtus (at 
which he and five of his courtiers repreſented the 
ſix great celeſtial gods, as ſome of the ladies of his 
court repreſented the ſix great goddefles), he 
himſelf choſe to appear with the emblems of A- 
pollo. All theſe circumſtances but too plainly 
ſhow, that the ſucceſſor of Julius gave in to 
the flattery that was paid him, and that he 
thought himſelf, at leaſt loved to be thought by 
others, like Apollo. But the greateſt abſurdity 
of all, as Mr, Spence juſtly obſerves, was, that 
becauſe Apollo was utually repreſented with a 
particular flow of light beaming from his eyes, 
he muſt needs have it ſuppoſed that his eyes alſo, 
which were really fine, darted forth ſo ſtrong a 
brightneſs, as to dazzle thoſe who looked upon 
them too nearly, or too ſteadily. * Oculos ha- 
buit claros, ac nitidos,” ſays Suetonius, © quibus 
etiam exiſtimari volebat ineſſe quoddam divini vi- 
goris, gaudebatque fi quis ſibi acrius contuenti 
quaſi ad fulgorem ſolis, vultum ſubmitteret.”” To 
ſuch a pitch of extravagance does abſolute. power 
lead even the well meaning ! 

Ver. x6. For the lots, ſee notes on the third 
elegy of the firſt book ; and who the augurs were, 
hath been explained already. The Haruſpices, to 
whom, according to the Tuſcan diſciphne, be- 
long the province of explaining prodigics, by in- 
ſpecting the bowels of victims, were ſervants of 
the public, and had ſalaries for attending the ma- 

iſtrates in all their ſacrifices, Hence they never 
iled to accommodate their anſwers to the poli- 
tical views of theſe who employed them. 

As the order of prieſthood, among the Romans, 


was, for ſome ages, conferred upon none but ſuch 


as were of the firſt nobility; by their influence 
over a people naturally ſuperſtitious, the balance 
of power was thrown into the hands of the ſenate 
and optimates, who, by this means, as Cicero ob- 
ſerves, De Legib. lib. iii. cap. 12. were oſten 
enabled to check the ſactious attempts of the tri- 
bunes 

Minutius Felix, and other Chriſtian writers, 
aſcribe oracles, &c. to the intervention of the 
devil, or other impure ſpirits. 

Polybius very ſenſibly deduces that ſuperiority, 
which the Roman ſtate had over all others, from 
the ſuperſtition of its vulgar. This was carried 


* 


| 


} 


GRAINGER'S TIBULLUS. 


by the ſtateſmen, fays he, to ſuch lengths, and ſo 
eſſectually introduced into the private lives of the 
citizens, and into public affairs, that one cannot 
help being ſurpriſed at ic. This, continues our 


ſagacious politician, was, as I take it, projeRted - 


entirely ſor the ſake of the vulgar ; for if a ſocie- 
ty of wiſe men only could be formed, ſuch a 
ſcheme would be ſuperfluous: But ſince the 


| crowd is always giddy, and often agitated by the 


molt unruly paſſions, ſecret terrors and tragical 
ſictians are neceflary to reſtrain them within due 
bounds. Lib. iv. 

Nor is the Greek hiſtorian ſingular in his opi- 
nion. Appius Claudius Craſſus aſſerts, that the 
Romans owed the great ſucceſs of their arms to 
their obſervance of the ſacred chickens, &c, 
„% Parva ſunt hæc, as Livy makes him ſpeak, 
* ſed parva iſta non contemnendo, majores noſtri 
maximam henc rem fecerunt.” 

While the augurs were taking the auſpices, or 
obſerving the heavens, all public buſineſs was in- 
termitted : Julius Cæſar firit broke through this; 
and Clodius, to facilitate the baniſament of Cice- 
ro, among other laws to decoy the people, enact- 
ed, that no magiſtrate ſhould take the auſpices, 
or contemplate the heavens, while they were ac- 
tually aſſembled on public buſineſs. This regula- 
tian took place A. U. C. 695. But the people, 


not content with this, extended the privilege to 


the uninterrupted proſecution of affairs on the 
“ Dies faſti.” 
Ver. 20. The Sybil-leaves, if Rome, &c.] Theſe 


' writings were kept anciently in a colfer of ſtone, 


and depoſited in a ſubterranean place in the Capi- 
tol. But that noble pile of buildings being de- 
ſtroyed by fire, A. U. C. 67r, and the Sibylline 
books along with them, Sylla rebuilt the Capitol, 
and ſent deputies into Ionia, to collect all the Si- 
bylline verſes, which tradition had till preſerved. 
They ſucceeded ſo well, that a volume, conſiſting 
of a thouſand lines, was compoſed from their 
gleanings, and depoſited in the Capitol. Augul- 
tus Czar, after the death of Lepidus, when he 
took upon himſelf the office of high prieit, 
* quidquid fatidicorum librorum Græci Latinique 
geueris, nullis vel parum idoneis auctoribus vulgo 
ſerebatur, ſupra 2, millia, contracta undique, ere- 
mavit ac ſolos retinuit Sibyllinos.“ "Theſe, in- 
deed, when purged of what he ſappoſed to be 
ſpurious, Auguſtus placed in two golden lockers, 
under the ſtatue of Apolio, in the temple he had 
dedicated to that god on Mount Palatine, A. U. 
C. 726. Vide Sueton. in Vit. Aug. cap. 31. 
According to Lactantius, the only Sibylline 
verſes which were prelerved ſacred from the im- 
perfection of all, but that of the quindecemvirs, 
were thoſe of the Cumæan Sibyl. Her verſes, as 
well as thoſe of her ſiſters, were compoſed in he- 
roic numbers, © ſenis pedibus;”” and, if Symma- 
chus may be depended upon, were written on 
linen volumes, Lib. v. 

In the ſecond Punic war, when Rome was re- 
duced to very great difficulties, the Romans con- 
ſulted the Sibylline books. Theſe made the ex- 
pulſion of the enemy from Italy to depend upon 
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their inſtituting, with extraordinary pomp, certain 
annual games to Apollo. 

The year in which the ſecular games were per- 
formed, the Apollinarian were blended with 
them, as Macrobius inſorms us, Lib. xvit., _ 

The Sibylline books continued in high reve- 
rence, till about the tirae of Theodofſius the elder, 
when the greateſt part of the ſenite being con- 
verted to Chriſtianity, they began to be regarded 
as fables ; and at laſt, in the reign of Honorius, 
S:1Jicho burnt them. 

Ine book which at preſent goes under the 
name of the Sibylline Oracles ( 0:vA7.u440 x 0n7 we) 
is plainly a modern counterfeit. 

Ver. 24. Troy was deſtroyed, A. M. 2820, 
A.neas landed in Italy ſome years aſter, where he 
married the daughter of King Latinus, and in her 
right ſucceeded to his throne. His poſterity en- 
joyed, from him, the ſovereignty, by regular ſuc- 
ceſſion, till Aurelius ſeized-on the crown, in pre- 
judice of his elder brother Numitar, and continued 
in quiet poſleſſion of the regal dignity, till he was 
fin by Romulus and Remus, the ſons of Ila, Nu- 
mitor's daughter. Theſe ſeated their grandfather, 
upon the throne; and two years after founded 
Rome. Uther places this laſt event before the 8th 
Olympiad, A. M. 3250. Others, with Varro, fix it 


' to the 3d Olympiad, and 433d year after the de- 


ſtruction of Troy, in the 3960th of the Julian 
period, 753 years before the nativity of our Sa- 
viour. . 

Ver. 29. Rome was uſually called“ Urbs 
zterna,” as the the antiquaries, poets and medals 
teltify. But if Rome was predeſtined by the gods 
to laſt for ever, how vain, how impious, would it 
be to remove the ſcat of empire to any other 
place? 

Ver. 31. Such, at that time, was the condition 
of thoſe hills, on which Rome was founded. But 
Petrarch and Dyer, in deſcribing their preſent 
ſtate, preſent us with a very different proſpect. 


Qui fu quella di Imperio antica ſede 
Temuta in pace e triomphante in guerra. 
Fu! perch' altro che il loco hor non ſi vede. 
Quella che Roma fu guace, s atterra 
Queſt cui I'herba copte e calca il piede 
Fur Moli ad ci vicine, & hor ſon terra. 
Roma che l my42do vinſe, al tempo cede 
Che i piani inalza e che Paltezza alterra. 
Roma in Roma non e, Volaano e Marte 
La grandezza di Roma a Roma han tolta, 
Struggendo Vopre e di natura e di arte. 
Volio ſoſſopra il mondo e'n polve e volta 
E fra queſte ruine a terra ſparte 

In ſe ſte ſſa cadea morta e ſepolta. 


But more ſolemnly pictureſque is the following 
deſcription of the ruins of Rome by Mr. Dyer: 


The rough relics of Carinæ's ſtreet, 
Where now the ſhepherd to kis nibbling ſheep 
Sits piping, with his oaten reed: as erſt 
There pip'd the ſhepherd to his nibbling ſheep 
When th' humble roof Anthife's fon explor'd 
Of good Evander, wealth-deſpiſing king, 


Amid the thickets : So revolves the ſcene, 

So time ordains, who rolls the things of pride 
From duſt again to duſt. Behold that heap 

Of mouldering urns (their aſhes blown away, 
Duſt of the mighty) the ſame ſtory tell; 

And at its baſe, from w'ence the ſerpent glides 
Down the green deſert ſtreet, yon hoary monk 
Laments the ſame. | 


Daley ColleB. wal. i 


By Jove's temple, the poet means the Capitol; 
which in the days of Auguſtus, was, for ſtructure, 
embelliſhment, and riches, one of che moſt noble 
and magnificent edifices in the world. When it 
was deltroyed by fire, an event which we have 
already taken notice of, Auguſtus undertook to 
rebuild it, but died ere it was finiſhed 2: this, it is 
ſaid, he, in his laſt moments, regretted as the only 
thing wanting to complete his felicity. It was 
not, however, wholly rebuilt till the conſulſhip of 
Catulus, who had the honour to dedicate it, and 
to have his name inſcribed upon it. And indeed 
Catulus well merited that diſtinction; for, be- 
ſides many other marks of his munificence, he 
gilded over with gold all the copper tiles of the 
temple, Pliny obſerves, that this was the firſt 
time gold was uſed on the outſide of buildings. 
Thus the fire, to ſpeak in the beautiful words of 
Cicero, ſeemed to have been ſent from heaven, 
not to deſtroy, but to raiſe to Jupiter a temple 
more worthy of his majeſty. On the firſt of 
January, the conſuls always went in proceſſion to 
this temple ; and all who entered the city in 
triumph, repaired thither in pomp to pay their 
ſolemn thanks to Jove. 

Grammarians made a difference between © Arx“ 
and © Capitolium;“ but, if we are not miſtaken, 
they are lometimes indiſcriminately uſed. 

The verſes from line twenty-ninth of the ver- 
fion, to that where the Sibyl addreſſes Aineas, may 
appear too long, as it diverts the attention from 
the Cumzan Sibyl, who is about to propheſy : 
But as the propheteſs's alluſion to the particular 
place, where the deſcendants of Æneas were to 
found their eternal city, might have, perhaps, ap- 
peared obſcure (a defect to which prophetic lan- 
guage is liable) without a previous and more fault 
deſcription; our poet's conduct, it would ſeem, 
is not fo foreign to the purpoſe, as might at firſt 
be imagined. » 5 

Sce Ovid, Faſt. and Propert. lib. iy. for fimilar 
deſcriptions. 

Ver. 32. In a former note we have taken notice 
of the meanneis of infant Rome : Neither did it 
greatly improve in magnificence till many centu- 
ries after. Their temples indeed were adorned 
with trophies; but theſe, as Plutarch obſerves in 
his life of Marcellus, made the city rather dread- 
ful than pleaſing. After the conqueſt of Syracuſe 
by Marcellus, the Romans became acquainted 
with the finer arts, and no doubt their architecture 
was alſo improved: And yet Auguſtus boaſted, 
that he had found Rome ill built of brick, but left 
a city of marble ; * marmoream ſe relinquere, 
quam lateritiam accepiflet.” Suct. in Aug 5 28. 
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Ver. 33. It was cuſtomary to ſprinkle the ſyl- 
van gods Pan and Pales with milk. 

Plutarch informs us, that Rome was ſounded 
on the 21ſt of April; and that on that day a ſo- 
lemn feſtival was ever afterwards held. This 
feſtival was formerly called by the Romans Pali- 
lia; but, upon building a temple afterwards to 
Roma and Venus, they changed the name of this 
feſtival into that of Romana. | 

Ver. 36. The curious in antiquities may either 
conſult Servius, or Virgil's Bucolics, or Julius Sca- 
liger, lib. i. Poet. cap. 4. concerning the ſylvan 
Pipe of the ancient ſhepherds. 

Some attribute the invention of it to Pan, and 
others to Marſyas. It conſiſted of ſeven reeds 
(joined together by thread and wax) equal at top, 
where the lips were applied, but uncqual below, 
qua exibat ſpiritus. ?“ 
But no words can convey ſo diſtin& an idea of 
this ancient muſical inſtrument, as the inſpection 
of its figure upon antiques, of which many are to 
be found in Boiſſard, Gorlzus, and others. It ap- 
pears from { 9. of the ſecond epiſtle of that fa- 
mous Italian traveller, Pietro della Valle, that the 
Turks, in his time, uſed a pipe, which they called 
„ muſcab,” and which very much reſembled that 
played on by the ancients. 

Ver. 39. So where Velabrian ſtreets, &c.] This 
was a large ſtreet in the eighth, or as others ſay, 
in the eleventh diviſion of Rome. The place 
which this ſtreet afterwards occupied, bad been, in 
former times, a boggy lake, and expoſed to fre- 
quent inundations from the Tyber; but Tarqui- 
nius Priſcus baving effectually drained it, it be- 
came, in proceſs of time, ene of the nobleſt ſtreers 
In the city. | 

Ver. 45. In Virgil, Creufa appeared to ZEneas, 
and propheſies to him his future ſettlement. The 
ancients generally ſuppoſe, that the ſouls of 
the departed are endowed with a power of pre- 
dicting future events; but no prophecy was ſo 
awfully ſtriking, none more to be depended upon, 
than what proceeded from the mouth of a Sibyl. 
Hence the reverence paid by the Romans to the 
Sibylline books; and hence it was that Auguſtus 
himſelf affected ſo much to rely upon their decla- 
rations, Thus has Tibullus happily blended ſubli- 
mity with art. The Sibyl concludes her pro- 
phecy with a prayer to Apollo, by which ſhe inte- 
Teſts that god in the events of her prediction: and 
from this circumſtance, the propriety of our poet's 
addreſs to Apollo, in the beginning of the elegy, 
more conſpicuouſly appears. 

Poetical prophecy makes the reader acquainted, 
before hand, with ſome events, which are to hap- 
pen in the progreſs of the poem: and prevention 
(as an elegant critic calls it) is when ſuch things 
are ſpoken of at preſent, which nevertheleſs are 

not to come to paſs for years or ages. 

The fame critic obſerves, that poetical predic- 
tions are generally uttered by ſuperior beings; or 
if human beings are introdnced, they are either 
ſuch as are already in another ſtate of exiſtence, 
or juſt on the verge of quitting this. Thus, Hec- 
tor, in Homer, forctcls the death of Achilles; ard, 


in the ſame manner, Orodes, in Virgil, warng 
Mezentius of his fate. Both theſe kinds of predic. 
tion are great : and if the latter, as the ſame au- 
thor alleges, is the greateſt ; the firſt, however, by 
his own acknowledgement, is the moſt poetical, 
Nor are theſe two the only kinds of poetical 
prophecy, Heroic poets often uſe another, by 
foretelling the death of a hero, at a time when he 
is perhaps exalting in victory. Virgil affords us 
an inſtance of this, En. x. in relation to the death 
of Pallas by Turnus, 
That form of prophecy, diſtinguiſhed above bythe 
title of prevention, gives an uncommon greatneſs 
and energy to the language: It places diſtant actions 


full before our eyes, and carries a certain boldneſs 


and aſſurance with it, that is wonderfully pleaſing, 
prophecy being of great ſtrength in poſſeſſing and 
captivating the reader, as we love to look into 
futurity. Thus it flatters the powers and capacity 
of our own minds, at the ſame time that it gives 
an air of ſuperior knowledge and authority to the 
poet, This ſpeech of the Sibyl includes in it all 
theſe advantages: It is not only preventive, but 
prophetical. Perhaps there are no ſpeeches in 
the fourth book of the Odyſſey, or ſixth of the 


Aneid, more remarkable for their prophetic 


beauty, than this is. The ſubject of this is loftier, 
the ſpeaker more venerable, and the deſign of the 
poet himſelf more truly great. 

The terrifying raptures of Theochymenus, Od, 
xx. which repreſcnt the fall of the ſuitors, and 
which contain a higher orientaliſm than any we 
meet with in any other part of Homer's writings, 
may be compared, as Mr. Spence obſerves in his 
excellent Dialogues on the Odyſſey, with what 
Joel ſays in a truly infpired language: © 1 will 
« ſhow thee wonders in the heavens and in the 
earth: Blood, and fire, and pillars of ſmoke ; 


© The ſun ſhall be turned into darkneſs, and the 


* moon into blood. I will cauſe the ſun to go 
« down at noon, and will darken the earth in clear 
% day. All the bright lights of heaven will | make 
dark over thee, and ſet darkneſs upon the land.“ 
In that truly ſublime paſſage, the ſun and lights 
ſeem only to have left the heavens to ſhine with 
all their boundieſs majeſty in the poet's mind. 
Ver. 51. There, thou from yonder ſacred ſiream 
alt riſe 
A Ged thyſelf, &c.) The poet here 
plainly points out the river Numicius, which, 
as the Sibyl propheſied, waſhed away from Æneas 
all that was mortal, and fitted him for the com- 
pany of the gods, as Ovid beautifully. tells the 
ſtory. Vide Ovid's Metam. book xiv. line 609. 
Such is the poeticai account of ZEneas's depar- 
ture from life; but antiquaries differ widely as to 
the manner of his death. Some aſſert, that his 
body was found drowned in the Numicius, after 
his rencounter with Mezentius; while others 


maintain, that he was indeed killed on the banks, 


of that river, but that his body, tumbling into the 
ſtream, could never be recovered ; aud that it was 
hence artſully given out by his ſucceſſors, that the 
gods had taken him to themſelves. Accordingly 
he was honoured with the appellation of * Deus 
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Indiges,” or avfgarodeiuoy; and Dionyfius Halicar- 
naſſeus (lib. i p. 40.) informs us, that not only a 
chapel was dedicated to him, with the following 
inſcription : 


PATRI. DEO. INDIGE ri. 
VI. NVMICI. AMNIS. 
NDAS. TEMPERAT, 


but that he had many moruments erected to him, 
in divers parts of Italy. 

But why is Numicius called ſacred ? “ (vene- 
randa Numici unda).” Servius, in his notes on 
the ſeventh ZEneid, ver. 150. affigns the following 
reaſon: * Numicius ingens ante fluvius fuit ; quo 
repertum eſt cadaver Ane, & conſccratum, poſt 
paulatim deſcreſcens, in fontem redactus eſt: qui 
iple ſiccatus eſt, ſacris interceptus. Veſtz enim 
libari, non, niſi de hoc flumine, licebat.“ Hroclh. 


Ver. 56. In the firſt battle, which ZEneas car- 


ried on againſt the Latins and Rutuliens, “ prop- 
ter ſraudatus Laviniæ nuptias,” Latinus was 
flain ; upon which, the Rutiilian prince, turnus. 
implored aid from Mezentius, king of the Tuſ- 
cans; and fell in the ſecond action: but AEneas 
never afterwards appeared, as the Scholiaſt tells 
us. In the third and laſt engagement, Aicanius 
revenged the death of his father, by killing Me- 
Zentius. 

But why does the poet beſtow on Turnus the 
epithet * Barbaro,” ſince that prince, as Amata, 
in Virgil, informs us, was of Grecian original ? 
Cyllenius cndeaveured to folve this queſtion, by 
fuppoſing, that Turnus ſpoke bad Latin, “ vel 
blæſus, vel balbus erat.” But there is no occafion 
for any ſuch hypotheſis, ſince we find, from Plau- 
tus, that the Romans called both Italians and Las 
tins, * Barbari.” Vide Feſt. in voc. Barbar. 
Hroelb. 

Ver. 57. Lavinium greets my vie] This is the 
city, which Æncas is laid to have built in honour 
of his wife Lavinia. S2e more of this in the 
twenty-eight chapter of the firſt book of Dionyſ. 
Halicarnafl, in Virgil, n. i. ver. 258. in Livy, 
book i, cap. I. and 3. in the zuthor of the book 
intitled, De Orig. Roman, and in Juſtin. lib, xliii. 
cap. I. Breekb. 

Ver. 59. Broekhuſius is ample in citing autho- 
Tities to prove, that Ilia was neither afleep, or ra- 


_ Viſhed (contrary to what is aſſerted in the text,, 


when Mars, or whoever was the father of Ro- 
mulus and Remus, begot theſe twins upon her. 
Alter her delivery ſhe drowned herſelf in the Ty- 
ber ; and hence ſhe is ſaid, by the poets, to have 
been married to that river. 17 

Ver, 62, Mars was fo fond of his helmet, 
ſhield, and javelin, that he did not quit them, 
even when going upon his amours, ot which he 
had ſeveral; but as the molt famous of theſe was 
his intrigue with llia, or, as others call her, Rhea, 
Sylvia, the mother of Romulus and Remus, ſo it 
became a popular fubjec ſor the medaliſts, ſtatu- 


aries and painters, as well as poets, among the 


Romans. In a relievo, in the poſſeſſion of the 

Mellini family, at Rome, we ſee Mars deſcended 

open earth, and moving towerds Rhea, who is 
TRANS, II. 


92; 


aſleep on it. And on the reverſe of a medal? 
which Mr, Addiſon mentions, and Mr. Spence 
has given an engraving of, that god is repreſented 
in an earlier point of time, in the air, as deſcend- 
ing down to her, By means of this medal, that 
polite ſcholar, Mr. Addiſon (Vide Travels, p. 
152.) was enabled to. explain the two following 
lines in the eleventh ſatire of Juvenal, which had 
puzzled all the commentators: 


Ac nudam eſſigiem clypeo fulgentis & haſta, 
Pendentiſque Dei perituro oſtenderet hoſti. 


For the Roman ſoldiers, who were not a little 
proud of their founder, and the military genius 
of their republic. uſed to bear on their helmets 
the firſt hiſtory of R mulus. On theſe occaſions, 
the figure of the god was made as defcending on, 
that is, as ſuſpended in the air over the veſtal 


virgin; in which ſenſe, the word“ pendentis“ is 


extremely poetical, 

Ver. 63. This apoſtrophe to the cattle that 
were feeding on the ſeven hills, where Rome af- 
terwards flood, is highly pictureſque; it more 
than places the object before the eyes of the 
reader: Such is the magic of po*try ! The be- 
roic poets, but eſpecially the ſacred and prophetic 
writers, abound with theſe bold ſallies of imagi- 


y nation. 


Ver. 65. The Romans were early made to be- 
lieve the gods had predetermined that their city 
ſhould be the metropolis of the world. Hence 
Horace writes, 


Gentibus e{t allis tellus data limite certo; 
Roman ſpatium eſt urbis ct orbis idem. 


And Martial calls Rome 
Terrarum domina gentiumque Roma. 


Into how many misfortanes this belief plunged 
that ſtate, and eſpecially the nations around, let 
her own annals teitify ! 

Ver. 69. A frequent chewing of the laurel was 
ſuppoſed to be of great efficacy in raiſing a ſpirit 
of divination and poetry, See Spanheim's learn- 
ed notes on the ninty-fourth verſe of Callimachus's 
Hymn to Delos. With a view to. this, we may 
ſuppoſe it was that Commodus, as Xiphilinus tells 
the ſtory, cat the laurel leaves with which he 
was crowned : Jans g & ix Ts STifare ugov 
ares 1-407 : 

Ver. 71. Critics differ greatly in the number, 
as well as in the names of the Sibyls; nor are 
they better agreed with regard to their paren- 
tage, country, reputation, and the age in which 
they lived. Varro makes them to have been ten 
in number, Suidas, in has catalogue of them, gives 
us only nine, lian and Auſonius limit them to 
four ; while Aulus Gellius and Pliny the elder 
acknowledge but one. But Roſinus adopted Var- 
ro's opinion; and has, from good authority too, 
given us their ſeveral names. Lib. iii. cap. 24. 

Our poet mentions fouc of the Sibyls by name, 
viz. Herophile, Mermeſſia, Amalthea, and Albu- 
na. Roſinus makes the firſt and third of theſe to 
be the ſame with the Cumæan Sibyl; but we have 
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the authority of Pauſanias for aſſerting that He- ſum for the fix. Tarquin hereupon calling her 


rophile was born on Mount Ida, of a mortal fa- 
ther, but immortal mother; that ſhe lived before 
the time of the Frojan war, and predicted the 
rape of Helen, and the fall of the Trojan empire. 
In her verſes too, were probably ſcattered ſome 
admonitions, © admouuit,” exciting the Romans, 
who by Rneas were of Trojan deſcent, to act a 
friendly part to the Phrygians, and by their good 
oſhces compenſate to them all the loſſes they had 
ſuſtained by the deſtiuction of Troy; and there- 
fore our poet mentions her, and deſires Apollo 
to guide Meſſalinus alſo in the interpretation of 
her prophetic writings, as we!l as in thoſe of the 
other three. Ihis method of explaining 


Quidquid Amalthea, quidquid Mermeſſia dixit, 
tHerophile Phœbo grata quod admonuit: 

Quodque Albuna ſacras Tiberis per flumina ſortes 
Portarit, ſicco perlueritque ſinu. 


removes all the difficulty of connection, which 

commentators ſaw, but never offered to unriddle, 

till Vulpius, p. 259. by joining theſe four lines 

with 

Phœbe ſacras Meſſalinum ſine tangere chartas 
Vatis ; ct ipſe, precor, quid canat illa, doce. 


in one common petition to Apollo, made ſenſe of 
the paſſage. | 

Herophile is called in the text, © Grata Phœ- 
bo ;” and Pauſanias, lib. x. cap. 12. tells us, that 
in her verſes, ſhe ſometimes called herſelf the 
wife, ſometimes the daughter, and ſom+-times the 
fiſter of Apollo. She viſited Claros, Delos, and 
Delphi, where, from a ſtone, which that ancient 
Greek traveller ſaw, ſhe uttered oracies : but ſhc 
Paſt moſt of her time at Samos; and, dying at 
Troas, was buried in the grove of Smintheus, 
where he read her epitaph, which he has pre- 
ferved. 

Mermeſſia, although our poet makes her a di- 
ſlinct perſon, was probably the ſame as the for- 
mer, ſince antiquaries inform us that ſhe was 
born at Mermeſſus, 2 paſtoral village of Mount 
Ida. She is allo called Marpeiſia; and we learn 
rom Pauſanias, lib. x. that in his time the veſti- 
ges of the ancient city of Marpeſſus were {till to 
be ſeen on Mount Ida. | 

Albuna was worſhipped as a goddeſs at Tibur, 
upon the banks of the Anio, in whoſe ſtream her 
image was found, holding in its hand a book, 
which being uninjured by the water, was con- 
veyed, according to Lacantius, to the Capitol. 


But our poet ſeems to infinuate, that ſhe ſwam | 


acroſs the Tyber with her prophecies in her bo- 
ſom; and that though its waters touched theſe 
compoſitions, yet had they not the power to wet 
them, 

but though all theſe Sibyls were eminent, the 
Cumæan Sibyl was chicfly regarded by the Ro- 
mans; who, according to Livy, brought nine 
books to Tarquinius Priſcus, offering them to him 
for three hundred pieces of gold / Philippi). The 
king deriding her price, ſhe inſtautly burnt three 
of them in his ſight, and then demanded the ſame 


| 


an extravagant mad-woman, the committed three 
more to the flames, and aſked him {till the fame 
money for the remainder. The king, aſtoniſhed 
at this, paid her what ſhe demanded ; aud receiv- 
ing the volumes, which were ſuppoſed to contain 
the future deſtinies of Rome, depoſited them in 
the Capitol, as above relates. 

Fliny, in talking of the oldeſt ſtatues which 
were to be found in his time at Rome, has the 
following paſſage : © Equidem et Sibyllz juxta 
roſtra elle, non miror, tres ſint, licet ; una quam 
Sex. Pacuvius Taurus ædilis plebis reftituit ; cuz 
quas M. Meſlaia (Corvinus's father) prumas pu- 
tarem has, et Actii Navii, poſitas wtate Tarquini 
Priſci, uiſi regum antecedentium eſſent in Capi- 
tolio.“ Lib. xxxiv. cap. 5 ; 

Ver. 79. When ſiony tem pott fell, fc.) See in- 
ſtances of all theſe prodigies in the fixth chapter 
of the firſt book of Valerius Maximus. | 

A late Italian author ingenivully accounts for 
ſhowers of ſtones, and all the other kinds of 
ſhowers, which hiſtorians and naturaliſts men- 
tion. See allo Lucan's ninth book. 

Ibid. When comets glar d.] Few prejudices are 
more ancient than that which, mak«s comets por- 
tend the downfal of empires. A ſounder philoſo- 
phy has at laſt taught us, that though they are 
leſs known, they are not more ominous than the 
planets; and yet Mr. Whiſton was of opinion 
that this carth will be finally deſtroyed by, a 
comet. | 

Ver. 33. To charge the clarion, c.] Inſtances of 
this provigy are trequent in boch the Roman 
pocts and hiſtorians, to the diſgrace of the latter. 

Ver. 86. Although an eclipſe of the fun was 
ever regarded by the Romans as a prodigy ; that 
which Tibullus ſpeaks of, and which happened 
when Cælat was killed, was, ſays Broekhufius, 
moſt prodigious, ſince it laſted almoſt a whele 

ear. 

g What? and is nature then to be ſhook with 
convulſions, to be forced out of her natural cout ſe, 
when a tyrant is cut off? Uhis is the language 
of baſe adulation, but not of ſound philoſophy. 
When, indeed, a friend to man periſhes, all the 
elements may with propriety be introduced as la- 
menting his fall; and yet, as the author of an 
excellent ode to mankind ſings, it too generally 
happens, that, 


Thoſe have no charms to pleaſe the ſenſe, 
No graceful port, no eloquence, 

To win the muſes' throng ; 
Unknown, unſung, unmark'd they lie, 
But Czſar's fats o'ercaſts the ſky, 

And nature mouris his wrong. 


Ver. 92. Monſtrous births, by way of expia- 
tion, were either thrown into the fea, or burnt 
with „ pyrum ſylvaticum, and ſuch like “ plan- 


tz infelices,” as the Romans called them, from 


the ſuppoſed circumſtance of their being under 
the protection of the © Dii luſeri et Avertentes. 
See inſtances of this in Livy aud Jul u, Obſe- 
quens. 
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Ver. 102. Ovid, in that aſtoniſhing work of 
his, intituled Faſti, gives us the following accu- 
rate deſcription of the Palilia. 


Certe ego de vitulo, cinerem, ſtipulaſque fatales 
Sæpe tuli plena februa caſta manu. 

Certe ego tranſilii poſitas ter in ordine flammas; 
Virgaque lauratas aurea miſit aquas. 


And again, 


Tum licet, appoſita veluti cratere camella, 
Lac mveum potes, purpureanique fapam : 
Moxque per ardentes ſtipulæ crepitantis acervos, 
Trajicias celeri ſtrenua membra pede. Lil. iv. 


Ver. 104. The original of this paſſage cannor 
be expreſſed in poetical Engliſh. lt deſcribes a 
method of kifling, wherein the perſon to be 

| kiſſed, was, by the ſaluter, held and pulled for- 
ward by the ears till his lips met the others. 
This, according to Brocktuſius, the Italians call a 
Florentine kiſs. File Kemp. Diſſert de Oſcul. 
Ver. 106. Such domeſtic deſcriptions are often 
more pleaſing than the boldeit flights of poetry |! 
Tibullus abounds in them: hey are certain ſigus 
of the goodneſs of a writer's heart. 

Ver. 12t. The form of deprecation was this: 
To confels that the perſon injured did not deſerve 
the curſe; that they wiſhed it had not been pro- 
nounced; and owned themieives actuated by a 
bad difpoſition : Mente mala, mala fatebantur.” 
Nennius, as Broekhuſius remarks, was the firſt 
who explained the former part of the Latin de- 
precation, as Douza did the laſt. This was a 
better method ſurely of making ſatisfa&tion than 
what we moderns have ſubſtituted in its place, 
the piſtol and ſword. 

Ver. 124. The reader by this time muit have 


lus; yet are both Ovid and Propertius equally 


reprehenfible on that account. 

Ver. 139. Bacchus, or (as Sir Iſaac Newton 
has proved) the Egyptian Seſoſtris, after his re- 
turn from his Indian conqueſt, gave the firſt in- 
ſtance of this ungenerous ceremony, which the 
Romans afterwards adopted. It is impoſſible to 
read the deicription of thoſe arrogant exhibitions 
of proſperity, without being ſtruck with indigna- 
tion: and we can never think highly of the hu- 
manity of that people who could behold with 
pleaſure ſuch ſtriking inſtances of calamity, and 
of the caprice of fortune, as thoſe ſolemnities at- 
torded; when the greateſt monarchs of the earth 
were ſometimes dragged from their thrones, ta 
attend in chains the inſolent parade of an inſult» 
ing Conqueror. But it was natural for the Ro- 
mans to enjoy that with infulence which they 
gained by oppreſſion. 

Ver. 140. Theſe were at feſt of wood; but in 
Cæ ſar's laſt triumph they were of ſilver. 

Ver. 144. © Laureati mi.ites (ſays Feſtus Pom- 
peius) ſequebantur currum triumphantis, tit quaſi 
purgati, a czde humana intrarent urbem.” 

Ver. 15t. [he poet, as Vulpius obſerves, wiſhes 
eternal chaſtity to Diana, becauſe Orion, one of 
the giants, had endeavoured, but in vain, to ra- 
viſh her, 


Teſtis mearum centimanus Gyas 
Sententiarum notus, et integræ 
Tentator Orion Dianæ 
Virginea domitus ſagitta. | 
| Lib. iii. Od. 4. 
This truth ſhall hundred-handed Gyas tell, 
And warm Orion, who with impious love 
Tempting the goddeſs of the {ylvan ſcene, 
wg by her virgin darts, gigantic victim, ſlain. 


perceived a frequent recurrence of ideas in Tibul- 


— — 


Francit, 


ELEGY VI. 


Macex campaigns ; who now will thee obey, 
O love! if Macer dare forego thy ſway ? 

Put on the creſt, and graſp the buruiſh'd ſhield, 
Purſue the baſe deſerter to the field: 

Or if to winds he gives the looſen'd fail, 

Mount thou the deck, and riſk the ſtormy gale : 
To dare deſert thy ſweetly- pleaſing pains, 

For ftormy ſeas, or ſanguinary plains ! 

"Tis, Cupid ! thine, the wanderer to reclaim, . 
Regain thy honour, and avenge thy name! 10 
If inch thou tpar'ſt, a {oldier I will be, 

The meaneſt ſoldier, and abandon thee, 

Adieu, ye trifling loves! farewel, ye fair! 

The trumpet charms me, I to camps repair; 


The martial Jook, the martial garb aſſume, 
And ſee the laurel on my forthead bloom! 


My vaunts how vain ! debarr'd the cruel maid, 
The warrior ſoftens, and my laurels fade. 


| P.:qu'd to the foul, how frequent have I ſwore, , 


Her gate ſo ſervile to approach no more: 20 
Unconſcious what 1 did, I {till returu'd, 
Was ſtill deny'd acceſs, and yet I burn'd! [ſway, 

Ye youths, whom love cepimands with angry 
Attend his wars, like me, and pleas'd obey. 
This iron age approves his ſway no more: 
All fly to camps for gold, and gold adore : 
Yet gold clothes kinded flates in hoſtile arms! 
Hence blood and death, coniufion and alarms ! 
Mankind for luſt of gold, at once deſy 
The naval combat, and the ſtormy ſky! 39 
The ſoldier hopes, by martial ſpoils, to gain 
Flocks without number, and 2 rich domain 3 
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His hopes obtain'd by every horrid crime, 

He ſeeks for marble in each foreign clime : 

A thouſand yoke ſuſtain the pillar'd freight, 

And Rome, {urpris'd, beholds th' enormous weight. 
Let ſuch with moles the furious deep encloſe, 
Where fiſh may ſwim unhart, though winter 
Let flocks and villas call the ſpoiler lord [blows: 


CRAINGER'S TIBULLUS. 


In gold, alas ! the venal fair delight ! 
Since beauty ſighs for ſpoil, for ſpoil ['ll ſight! 
in all my plunder Nemeſis ſhall ſhine, 
Y.urs be the profit, be the peril mine: 
Vo deck your heav'nly charms the ſilk- worm dies, 
Embroidery labours, and the ſhuttle flics! 5% 
For you he rifled ocean's pearly ſtore ! 


And be the ſpoiler by the fair ador'd! 40 | To you Pactolus ſend his golden ore ! 

Let one we know, a whipp'd barbarian ſlave, Ye Indians, blacken'd by the nearer ſun, 

Live like a king, with kingly pride behave ! _ Before her ſteps in ſplendid liveries run; 

Be ours the joys of economic eaſe, For you ſhall wealthy Tyre and Afric vie, 

From bloedy fields remote, and ſtormy ſeas ! To yield the purple, and the ſcarlet dyce 

— = —— 
ELEGY VI. 


NOTES ON 


Tas elegy is more than commonly difficult; 
and, what too frequently happens, the commen- 
tators, eſpecially Scaliger, have increaſed theſe 
difficultics, by endeavourivg to explain them. 

Emilius Macer, a nobleman, even famous in 
the Auguſtan age for his gallantry and wit, had 
been intruſted by the ſucceſſor of Julius, with the 
execution of ſome military enterpriſe. At his 
departure from Rome, it is probable, he boaſted 
to our poet, that however deeply he ſeemed en- 
gaged in love, yet was his heart his own, and now 
only panted for military fame. As Tibullus could 
not but regard this declaration as a ſecret ſatire on 
his own conduct, he earneſtly addreſſes Cupid to 
follow Macer te the field; from which if he did 
not bring him back, he threatens to deſert his ſer- 


vice himſelf, and in the various life of a ſoldier, 


to diſlipate his tendreſſe for the fair. In fancy 
our poet becomes a military man, and bids adicu 
to love and its trifling purſuits ; but his ardor 
ſoon cools; he owns, though Nemeſis was ſtil] 
ivſenſible to his ſufferings, that his paſſion for her 
was as violent as ever. From this, he takes occa- 
fon to adviſe the young noblemen of Rome, who, 
to get rid of love, might flatter themſelves, that 
a military life would effeQually anſwer, to lay 
aſide all their martial intentions, and, like him, 
implicitly ſerve under the banner of Cupid: His 
advice, however, does not ſeem to have been re- 
liſhed by thoſe for whom it was deſigned : gold, 
which at that time was chiefly to be obtained by 
war, having, it would ſeem, corrupted them. 
'This was one of the many diſaſters produced 
by the civil wars, in which ſuch immenſe for- 
tunes had been amaſſed, that manumitted flaves 
then wallowed in miniſterial fortunes, With this 
known truth he concludes his panegyric on wealth; 
and therefore the two lines, 


Nota loquor, &c. 


which in all editions are placed at the end of this 
elegy, ſhould immediately follow 


Negligat byberims. 


L 


For by this change theſe two lines, which unver- 
ſally puzzled the commentators, have a connection, 
and may. be made ſeuſe of. But though the love 
of riches had ſo generally infected even the young, 
Tibullus only begs that he might enjoy the little 
he had, in all the ſimplicity of ancient times. 
Unfortunately, however, for our poet, Nemeſis 
liked opulence; and, as he was wholly attached 
to her, he ſuddenly determines to become rich by 
war; ncither could Cupid be offended with this, 
as _ his ſpoils he only meant to adorn his milf. 
tres. 

Ver. . This elegy, and the third and ſeventh 
of this book, have been miferably mangled and 
blended together, in the Variorum edition : for in- 
ſtance, all the verſes of this, from * At tu quif- 
que is es,“ to the end, are in that edition foiſted 
into the third elegy, “ rura tenent,” &c. although 
theſe lines have no manner of connection with that 
elegy. But, by way of compenſation, the Vari- 
orum editors have not only laid the foreſaid third 
elegy under a contribution of four lines to this, 
beginning at Acer amor fractas, &c. but have 
alſo tagged to it the next clegy, beginning © Fi- 
nirent multi leto mala.“ 

Joannes Baptiſta Pius, Achilles Statius and 
Glandorpius are all of opinion, that Tibullus 
means here Pompeius Macer, the fon of Theo- 
phanes of Mitylene, to whom Auguſtus intruſted, 
as Suetonius informs us, the management of his 
library. The arguments they allege in defence 
of "this, are chiefly taken from Ovid, who, in the 
eighteenth elegy of his ſecond book, ſpeaks thus 
of Macer : 


Carmen ad iratum dum tu perducis Achillem, 
Primeque juratis induis arma viris 
Nos, Macer, ignavæ Veneris ceſſamus in umbra, 


And again, 


Tu canis, zterno quidquid reſtabat Homero 
Ne careant ſumma T'roica bella manu. 
: Pont. Ep. lib. ii. ep. 10. ver, 13. 
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From whence they conclude, that Pompeius Ma- 
cer was à poet, and wrote the Paralipomena of 
Homer. This opinion is however unſupported 
by claſſical authority. But if there is no cauſe to 
believe that Theophanes was a poet, we know, 
that Amilius Macer was a conſiderable one; and 
as he made a diſtinguiſhed figure in the court of 
Auguſtus, it is not unreaſonabl* to conclude, he 
was the nobleman whom Tibullus mentions in 
this elegy. 

/Emilius Macer then was born at Verona, a 
city famous for the births of Lucretius, Catullus, 
and the architect Vitruvius. Ovid inſorms us, 
that Macer was his ſeuior, and that he travelled 
with him through Aſia and Sicily, We alſo 
know from the ſame poet, as well as from Pliny, 
that Macer, beſides the pieces already mentioned, 
wrote likewiſe a poem on hicds, ſerpents, and on 
the virtues of plants. Of this performance, which 
he uſed often to recite to Ovid, two or three lines 
only remain. In it he chiefly copied Nicander, 
a poet of Colophon. Nor were theſe his only 
poetical performances: he compoſed a piece, in- 
tituled Theriaca, of which Iſidorus and others have 
ſaved near half a dozen verſes. Nonius Marcel- 


lus adds, that he wrote a Theogony, of which he 


mentions one verſe : but ſome learned men think, 
that the line quoted muſt have belonged rather to 
his Ornithology. Beſides theſe uſcful works, he 
publiſhed ſomething on bees (probably in verſe), 
as Pliny informs us, lib. xi. 
both Macer and Lucretius to have been elegant, 
but ſtigmatizes the one as obſcure, and the other 
as creeping. © Utinam” (ſays Brockbuſius) “ ho- 
die de Macro et nobis arbitrari liceret! Utinam 
ſaltem Iliaca exſtarent, quas tanti facit Naſo, ut 
ab his libris, hanorificum dederit audori cogno- 
mentum;“ 


Cum foret et Marſus, magnique Babirius oris, 


Iliacuſque Macer ſideriuſque Pedo. 
Lib. iv. 


Macer died in Aſia, about the time that Auguſtus 
adopted Caius and Lucius, the ſons cf Agtippa; 
which, according to the Euſebian Chronicle, hep- 
pened A. U. C. 737. in the conſulate of C. Fur- 
nius, aud Jul. Silanus. 

The poem De Viribus Herbarum, which at 
preſent paſſes under the name of Em. Niacer, is 


poet, as he was a bad phyſician. Vide Lili» Gy- 
rald, J. C. Scaliger, and Gaudent, Mrrol. Ital. 
IUuſtr. We thereſore wonder how that elegant 
ſcholar and excellent anatomiſt, thomas Bartho- 
lin, could be fo far impoſed upon, as to take this 
miſerable ſtuff for a poem, which was the delight 
of the Augultan age. See his Diſſert. de Medi- 
cis Poeticis. 

Ver. 3. This paſſage in the original has migh- 
tily puzzled the interpreters. Scaliger and Rrock- 
huſius explain it, as if the poet lamented the fate 


of little Cupid, who would now be obliged to at- 


tend Macer to the field, and to be his armour- 
bearer. 


Scaliger's explanation, and ſays, that the poet 


Quintiſian allows 


Pont, Ep. 0 


Vulpius, on the other hand, condemns 
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ſeems to intimate, that Cupid himſelf ſhould put 
on arms. This ſenſe of the paſlage is what the 
tranſlator has adopted, as the moſt poetical. 

We learn from Ovid, that Macer was not averſe 
to love, but even mixed ſirokes of gallantry in his 
heroic compoſitions. 


Nec tibi (qua tutum vati, Macer arma canenti) 
Aureus in medio Marte, tacetur amor. 
Et Paris eſt illic, et adultera nobile crimen 
Et comes extincto 1.aodamia viro. 
Si bene te novi, non bella libentius iſtis 
Dicis, et a veſtris in mea caſtra venis. 
Lil. ii. El. 18. ver. 35, 


ver. 14. Read, inſtead of * faRa,” in the ge- 
nerality of editions, 


& mihi grata tuba eſt. 


Hammond has improved upon this elegy in his 
ſecond. 


Adien, ye walls, that guard my cruel fair! 
No more l' fic in roſy ſetters bound; 

My limbs have learns the weight of arms to bear, 
My rouzing ſpirits ſeel the trumpet's ſound. 


Few are the maids that naw on merit ſmile ; 
On ſport and war is bent this iron age; 

Yet pain and death attend on war and ſpoil, 
Uulated vengeance, aud remorſeleſs rage. 


To purchaſe ſpoil, ev'n love itſelf is ſold: 
Her lover's heart is leaſt Neæra's care. 

And I through war, muſt ſeek deteſted gold; 
Not for myſclf, but for my venal fair! 


That while ſhe bends beneath the weight of dreſs, 
The ſtiffen'd robe may ſpoil her eaſy mien; 
And art miſtaken, make her beauty leſs, 
While {till it hides ſome graces better ſeen, 


But if ſuch toys can win her lovely ſmile, 
Her's be the wealth of Tagus golden fand, 
Her's the bright gems that glow in India's ſoil, 
Her's the black ſons of Afric's ſultry land. 


To pleaſe her eye, let every loom contend; 
For her be riſled ocean's pearly bed. 
Put where, alas! would idle fancy tend, 
And ſooth with dreams a youthful poet's head! 


: | Let others buy the cold unloving maid, 
the work of one Odo, who was as wretched a 


ln torc'd embraces act the tyrant's part; 
While I their ſelfiſh luxury upbraid, 
And ſcoru the perſon where I doubt the heart. 


Thus warm'd by pride, I think I love no more, 
And hide in threats the weakneſs of my mind 
In vain—Though reaſon fly the hated door, 
Yet love, the coward love, ſtill lags behind. 


Ver. 21. This, in the original, is, 
pes tamen ipſe redit, 
And, as Vulpius obſerves, it appears to have been 
a colloquial expreſſion, equally idiomatical both 
to Greeks and Romans. 
Horace has a thought of the ſame nature, in 


his excellent mw to Pettius; where, complain» 
3 D iii 
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Ubi hæe ſeverus te palam laudaveram 
Juſſus abire domum 5 | 
Ferebar igcerto pede 
Ad non amicos, heu mihi poſtes, et heu 
Limina dura quibus | 
Lumbos, et infregi latos. 
eee ge Zy. xi. 


When thus, with vaunting air, I ſolemn ſaid; 
Inſpir'd by thy advice, I homewars (ped ; 

But, ah! my feet in wonted wandering ſtray, 
And to no friendly doors my ſteps betray, 
There I forget my vows, forget my pride, 

And at her threſhold lay wy tortur'd fide, 

f 3 ly Francis. 

But are we, therefore, to conclude, that Horace 
was indebted to Tibullus for this thought? By no 
means. For, as one of the beſt critics that ever 
inſtructed this iſland, obſerves, * Many ſubjects 
* fall under the conſideration of an author, which 
being limited by nature, can admit only of flight 
« and accidental diverſities. All definitions of the 
ſame thing, muſt be nearly the fame ; and de- 
* ſcriptions, which are definitions of a more looſe 
and fanciful kind, muſt always have, in ſome 
degree, that reſemblance to each other, which 
they all have to their object. Different pocts, 
deſcribing the ſpring and -the ſea, would men- 
tion the zephyrs and the flowers, the billows 
and the rocks: reflecting on human life, they 
would, without any cemmunication of opinions, 
lament the deceitfulneſs of hope, the fugacity } 
of pleaſure, the fragility of beauty, and the ſre- 
quency of calamity; and, for palliatives f theſe 
incurable miſeries, they would concur in re- 
commending kindneſs, temperance, caution, atid 
fortitude.” Rambler, No. 143. | 

Ver. 37. Would the reader know to what im- 


cc 


cinz marine.” 


menſe extravagance the Romans went in this ar- 


GRAINGER'S TIBULLUS. 


Ing of the eruelty of Inachia, wh: m he had re- 
ſolved to ſee no more, he thus expreſſes his own | 
Impotence of will ; | 


ticle of ſea-fiſh-ponds, he may conſult Varro, De 
Re Ruſt. cap. 19 where he treats of theſe “ piſ- 

Ver. 41. It is reported by hiſtorians, that De- 
metrius, the freed man of Pompey, by attending 
that general in his conqueſts, amuflcd. greater 
wealth than his maſter hin ſelf. It is probable, 
bw ver our poet, in this paſſige, glances at ſome 
of the Czlarian party. 

Ver. 43. Be ours the joys of econo ig eaſe.] From 
the original, 


At mihi læta trahant Samiæ convivia teſtæ 
Fictaque Cumana lubrica terra rota. 


The tranſlator approves of Scaliger's correction, 
in inſerting © mihi.“ Although by rendering it 
ours, he takes in alſo © tibi,“ which is the other 
pronoun that contends for a place here. The 


poet particularly celebrates Samos and Cumæ, as 


marts of the beſt and cheapeſt earthen ware. 
Vide Pliny, lib xxxiii. cap. 12. 

Ver. 45. Pliny informs us, that gold was not 
coined at Rome till the year 649, about ſixty- two 
years after ſilver had been firſt coined there. 
Until this period, the Romans, it ſeems, ſubſiſted 
on the money of the nations they conquered. 

Ver. 30. Embroidery labours, &c.] This in the 
original is, | 

Illa gerat veſtes, &c. 


The ifland Cos was remarkable of old for gold 
tiſſues and other luxuries of apparel. The great 
Hippocrates was born there. 

Ver. 55. Authors make a difference between 
the Tyrian and Lybian dye, though they are 
ſometimes uſed promiſcuoufly by good claſſic 
writers. The Tyrian was the richeſt dreſs a lady 
could wear. The © pretexta” of the Roman ma- 
giſtrates was of purple, a colour which they ſome- 
times permitted ſuch foreign princes as depended 
on them to aſſume, but never till they had made 
exorbitant preſents to the conſuls, | 


ELEGY VI. 


PF novsanns in death would ſeek an end of woe, 
But hope, deceitful hope] prevents the blow! 
Hope plants the foreſt, and ſhe ſows the plain; 
And feeds, with future granaries; the ſwain ; 
Hope inares the winged vagrants of the ſky, 
Hope cheats in reedy brooks the ſcaly fry ; 

By hope, the ſetter'd ſlave, the drudye of fate, 
Sings, ſhakes his irons, and forgets his ſtate ; 
Hope promis'd you, you haughty ſtill deny; 
Yield to the goddeſs, O my fair! comply 10 
Hope whiſper'd me, © Give ſorrow to the wind 


Ihe haughty fair-one ſhall at laſt be kind.. | 


* 


Yet, yet you treat me with the ſame diſdain: 

O let not hope's ſoft whiſpers prove in vain 
Untimely fate your ſiſter ſnatch'd away; 

Spare me, O ſpare me, by her ſhade I pray! 

So ſhall my garlands deck her virgin tomb; 

So ſhall I weep, no hypocrite, her doom! 

$0 may her grave with riſing flowers be dreſt, 

And the green turf lic lightly on her breaſt. . 20 

Ah me will nought avail! the world PII fly, 


And, proſtrate at her tomb, a ſuppliant ſigh ! 


To her attentive ghoſt, of you complain; 
Tell wy long forrowing, tell of your diſdain: 


ELEGY vi. 


Oſt, when alive, in my behalſ ſhe ſpoke : 

Your endleſs eoyneſs muſt her ſhade provoke : 

With ugly dreams ſhe'll haunt your hour of reſt, 

And weep before you, an unwelcome gueſt ! 

Ghaſtly and pale, as when beſmear'd with blood, 

Oh fatal fall ! ſhe paſs'd the Stygian flood. 30 
No more, my ſtrains your eyes with tears 

o'erflow, ; 

This moving object renovates your woe: 

You, you are guiltleſs 1 your maid accuſe ; 

You generous are | ſhe, ſhe has ſelfiſh views. 


Nay, were you yuilty, U'J] no more complain; 
One tear from you verpays a liſe of pain! 


79r 


She, Phryne, promis'd to promote my vows : 
She took, but never gave my billet-doux. 

You're gone abroad, ſhe confidently ſwears, 

Oft when your ſweet-ton'd voice ſalutes mine ears: 
Or, when you promiſe to reward my pains, 41 
That you're afraid, or indiſpos'd, ſhe feigns : 
Then madding jealouſy inflames my breaſt; 
Then fancy repreſents a rival bleſt ; 

I wiſh thee, Phryne ! then a thouſand woes; 


. Aud if the gods with half my wiſhes cloſe, 


Phryne! a wretch of wretches thou ſhalt be, 
And vainly beg of death to ſet thee free 


NOTES ON ELEGY VII. 


Sure was not only not criminal, but eſteem- 
ed heroical by the Romans. We may ſuppoſe but 
few deſtroyed themſelves from philoſophical mo- 
tives, although the Stoics permitted it. Under 
the emperors, indeed, thoſe eſpecially that dif- 
graced nature, ſelf- murder became too frequent, 
as then only the beſt men were doomed the vic- 
tims of their barbarity; for by this means they 
preſerved their eſtates to their poſterity. Under 
ſuch circumſtances, ſuicide was in truth leſs blame- 
able; but ſtill no circumſtances can be offered, 
which wholly abate its iniquity. Be that, how- 
ever, as it will, even thoſe who condemn fſelt- 
murder as unjuſtifiable, will own that death 
ſounds prettily in the mcuth of a lover; and this 
gives ſome countenance to the reading, 


Jam mala ſiniſſem leto, 


which makes the beginning ef this elegy, in ſome 
editions; but as our poet everywhere elſe ſhows 
the utmoſt abhorrence at death, as the beſt MSS. 
read 


Finirent multi leto mala, &c, 
and as it appears by the line 
Spes facilem Nemeſin, &c. 


that he only was enumerating ſome of the many 
effects of that catholic cordial hope, the tranſlator 
has adopted the more common reading, and, 
with Broekhuſius, has made this a diſtin& elegy ; 
which, in not a few editions, is prepoſteruuſly 
. tacked to the foregoing poem. 

The whole exiſtence of a Jover is made up of 
hope and fears: Though always diſappointed by 
Nemeſis, our poet ſtill hoped, that his amorous in- 
clinations would at laſt be indulged: for this pur- 
pete, he entreats her, as was natural, by the things 
ihe held moſt dear.— The text informs us, that 
her ſiſter had unfortunately fallen from a window, 
and broken her neck : this perſon had always 
warmly eſpouſed the intereſt of Tibullus;z and as 
it was a point of pagan belief, that their ghoſts 


continued their attention to their friends on carth, 


eſpecially if theſe paid proper honours to their 
tombs, cur poet informs his cruel fair one, that he 
means to repair to her ſiſter's monument, and by 
oblations of flowers, &c. to implore her aſliſtance. 
But, as it was natural for him to imagine, that 
the mentioning ſo favourite an object would re- 
new all Nemeſis's grief for her unfortunate end, 
he breaks off, and artfully throwing the blame of 
what he had ſuffered on her ſervant, he finithes 
the <legy with curſing her, 

Ver. I. Although the Romans looked upon 
ſuicide as heroical; yet Virgil thus deſcribes the 
evil condition and remorſe of thoſe who had laid 
violent hands upon themſelves: 


Pre xima deinde tenent mæſti loca, qui fibi letum 
lnſontes peperere manu, luce mque peroſi 
Projecere animas: quam vellent in zthero alto 
Nunc & pauperiem, & duros tolerare labores ! 

Fas obſtat, triſtique palus inamabilis unda 

Adligat, et novies Styx interſuſa coercet. 


In Plato's almoſt divine dialogue, intituled. Phe, 
do, Socrates has fully evinced the unlawfulneſs of 
ſelf-murder. "This dialogue Cicero ſeems to have 
copicd in his admirable piece, intituled, Somnium 
Scipionis. Quæſo, inquam, pater ſanctiſſime 
atque optime, quoniam hxc eſt vita, (ut Africa- 
num audio dicere) quid moror in terra? quin 
hinc ad vos venire propero? Non eſt ita, inquit 
ile; niſi Deus is, cujus hoc templum eſt omne 
quod confpicis, iſtis te corporis cuſtodiis libera- 
verit, huc tibi aditus patere non poteſt. Homi- 
nes enim ſunt hac lege generati, qui tuerentur il- 
lum globum, quem in hoc templo medium vides, 
quæ terra dicitur ; hiſque animus datus eſt ex illis 
lempiternis ignibus, quæ ſidera, et ſtellas vocatis : 
quæ globoſz, et retundz, circos ſuos orbeſque 
conficiunt celeritate mirabili. Quare er tibi, Publi, 
ct piis omnibus retinendus eſt animus in cuſtodia 
corporis: nec injuſſu ejus, 2 quo ille eſt vobis da- 
tus, ex hominum vita migrandum eſt, ne munus 
humanum adſignatum a Deo defugiſſe videamini.“ 

Ver. 2. Hope is a poetica! ſubiect, to which 

2 D wu 
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many, beth ancient and modern, have done great 
juſtice, Theognis ſuppoſes, that when the other 
gods Jeft the earth, hope only ſtaid behind, This 
thought Ovid has adopted: 


Hæc dea, quum ſugerent ſceleratas numina terras, 
In diis inviſa ſola remanſit humo. : 
As hope, as well as fear, is one of the barriers im- 
planted in us by nature, to prevent our ruſhing 
out of life, ought it not to have been taken into 
the eſtimate of life in Hamlet's Soliloquy ? 


To be, or not to he; 


which, however ſenſible, has, as a late critic well 
obſerves, nothing to do ia the place where it is 
introduced. ̃ 

This enumeration of the conſequences of hope, 
or what it may be productive of, though not fre- 
quent in our poet, is yet common in Ovid, and has 
indeed a fine effect even in perceptive pocms ; but 
in ſuch as are impaſſioned or heroic, ſeems eſſen- 
tially improper. Hence Marino and Davenant 
are e e neither is Shakſpeare himſelf 
entirely free from blame on this (core. 

St. Paul, with no leſs beauty than emphaſis of 
expreſſion, calls hope our carly immortality. The 
excellent author of the Night Thoughts, thus ex- 
preſſes his ſentiments with regard co wiſhing : | 


Wiſhing of all employments, is the worſt, 
Philoſophy's reverſe, and health's decay! 
Were las plump as ſtall'd theology, 
Wiſhing would waſte me to this ſhade again. 
Were I as wealthy as a South-Sea dream, 
Wiſhing is an expedient to be poor. 
Wiſhing, that conſtant hectic of a fool; 
Caught at a court; purg'd off by purer air, 
Ard ſimpler diet; gifts of rural life! 


Ver. 9. The goddeſs, mentioned in the origi- 
nal, is, by ſome commentators, ſuppoſed to be Ne- 
meſis : but as that would be more in the affected 
mode of Ovid, than in the natural way of Tibul- 
Jus; and as the context, when carefully conſider- 
ed, ſhows that the poet meant hope, the tranſlator 
has kept to that interpretation in the verſion, not- 
withſtanding Otway, in his tranſlation of this 
elegy, retains the former. 

Ver. 22. Vulpius has collected almoſt a century 
of quotations, to prove, that the ancients, when 
deeply affected with ſorrow generally ſat. © Gra- 
viter dolentes, veteri conſuetudine, fere ſemper 
ſedebant.” A wonderful diſcovery this, and well 
worthy of critical inveſtigation! 

Ver. 29. According to ancient ſuperſtition, 
ghoſts often appeared in the ſame diſmal circum- 
ſtances in which they had departed life, Of this 
we have a ſtriking inſtance in Virgil: 


Tempus erat, quo prima qnies mortalibus zgris 
Incipic, et dono divum gratiflima ſerpit. 
In ſomHhis, ecce ante oculos maſtifiimus Hector 
Viſus adeſſe mihi, largoſque effandere fletus ; 
Raptatus bigis, ut qondam, aterque cruento = 
Poſner, perque pedes trajectus lora tumentes, 
Hei mihi, qualis erat! quantum mutatus ab illo 
Hectore, qui redit exuvias indutus Achillei ! 

Zu. ii. 268. 


Inſtances of the ſame ſort may be found in Ovid, 
Met. lib. ii. ver. 650. Faſt, lib. v. ver. 451. and 
in Statius, Theb. lib. ii, ver. 120. Broekhb, 

Ver 31. Baptiſta Guarini, in a ſonnet where 
he blames his tongue for being unable to expreſs 
his love, thus addreſſes his eyes: 


Ma ſe muta ſe' tu, ſien gli occhi noſtri 
Loquaci, e caldi; en lor le ſue profonde 
_ Piaghe, e I interno duol diſcopra il core, 
Non e {i chiuſo o ſi ſegreto ardore 
Ch'un cigho a l'altro no'l riveli o moſtri 
La dove amor vera eloquerza aſcoude. 
Sen. xlv. 


Many other paſſages might here be added, where- 
in ſpeaking eyes are mentioned; ſor this has been 
the language of lovers in all ages. But, as the 
excellent Ranibler remarks, © [here are flowers 
of fiction fo widely ſcattered, and fo eaſily crop- 
« ped, that it is ſcarcely juſt *o tax the uſe of 
them, as an act by which any particular writer 
is deſpoiled of his garland; for they may be 
« ſaid to be planted by the ancients in the open 
road of poetry, for the accommodation of their 
* ſucceſtors, and to be the right of every one 
„that has art to pluck them without injuring 


« their colours or their fragrance.” 


Ver. 35. Nay, were you guilty, &c.] This is na- 
tufe; but the Arcadian lovers of Italy carry ſuch 
emotions beyond the bounds of probability. 


ogni coſa (ſays Aminta) 
O tentato per placarla fuor che morte 
Mi reſta ſuol che per placarla io mora, 
E morro volontier pur ch' io ſia certo 
Ch'ella o ſe ne compiace ra, o le ne doglia 
Ne ſo de tai due coſe qual piu brami. 


A mighty difficulty, in truth! 

Ver. 37. If the reader i; deſirous to know the 
ſtratagems praQtiſed by the bawds of antiquity, 
he may peruſe Ovid's El. viii. lib. 1. and Froper- 
tius, lib. iv. el. 5. In this particular, however, 
the modern ſitterhood, if the modeſt editor of a 
la e juſtly famous romance deſcribes them azight, 
greatly ſurpaſs their ancient predeceſſors. 
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BOOK UL—ELECGY I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Sour words in the elegies of this book are of that ſort, which are frequently uſed by the beſt 
writers catachreſtically, ſometimes denoting more lax, ſometimes more intimate relations. The dif- 
ficulty of aſcertaining the ſenſe in which Tibullvs has uſed them, has thrown a ſeeming obſcurity on 
a poet, who will ever have the firſt place amougſt the wits of Greece and Rome, for elegant ſimpli- 
city; and has cauſed ſuch illuſtrious annotators, as Scaliger, Lipſius, and Muretus, to ſtumble. 
The great difficulty is contained in the following lines; and if this can be cleared up, ail the reſt 
will be eaſy and intelligible, El. i. lin. 23. | 


Hzc tibi vir quondam, nunc frater, caſta Neæra, 
Mittit, et accipias munera parva, rogat. 

Teque ſuis jurat carum magis «fe medullis, 
Sive ſibi conjunx five futura ſoror. 

Sed pbtius conjunx hujus ſpem nominis illi 
Auſeret extinQo pallida ditis aqua. 


Where it is firſt inquired, what is meant by“ frater, and * ſoror?“ It is readily ſeen, that they 
canuot be underſtood in their primitive ſenſe, becauſe a marriage betwixt brother and filter would 
never have been tolerated at Rome: the very theughts of it would have been regarded with ab- 
horrence. Theſe words ſometimes mean couſin-germans, and in this ſenſe Muretus here under- 
{tands them; but this is too cold and unanimated, to be admitted into poetry, or to flow from the 
pen of Tibullus, when he is expreſſing the tender feelings of a fond doating lover. It is much 
more probable, that he deſigned to repreſent by them one of thoſe delicate connections, which have 
their foundation in the will and the affections; that by“ frater” he weuld have us to underſtand 
a ſond admirer; and by“ foror,” a beloved miſtreſs, who had entertained a reciprocal kindneſs and 
eſteem ſor her lover. This ſenſe of the words is familiar to moſt languages, Nothing can be more 
full to this purpoſe than what we meet with in the Canticles of Solomon, —“ Thou haſt raviſhed my 
heart, my ſiſter, my ſpouſe,” ch. iv. ver. 9. and in ſeveral other places. 


Ovid alſo has uſed the words in this ſenſe : 


Alloquor Hermione nuper fratremque virumque, 
Nunc fratrem, nomen conjugis alter habet. 


And the Greeks had ſo accuſtomed themſelves to this uſe of them, that we ſind their Venus has a title 
given her by Lycophron, which his Scholiaſt explains by“ 7x» @&3):X pare, the author of brotherly 
aff: ciations.” And aſſigns this pretty whimſical reaſon for it:“ For a commerce in love matters 
makes thoſe who were ſtrangers, brothers : and thoſe who would carry on an amorous commerce 
ſecretly, ſay of one they favour, he is my brother, he is my relation.” 
Having ſolved, we hope, this difficulty, we ſhall next corfider what is the import of “ vir” and“ con- 
junx.“ They certainly were defigned to expreſs ſome nearer connection, ſome cloſer tie, than mere 
tricndſhip, or whatever elſe is comprehended in © frater“ and“ ſoror.“ The evithet “ caſta“ given 
to Neæra, will not permit us. to underſtand them of any looſe amour : that title never could be- 
long to a jilt, who had granted favours to one lover. and, upon ſome caprice, had thrown herſelf 
into the arms of another: but divorces were common enough at Rome, ſo that even a wife might 
diſmiſs her huſband upon ſome diſpleaſure taken, at leaſt before actual matrimony without hurting 
her reputation by it: ſo that [| think huſband and wife are the true meaning of © vir” and © con- 
junx.“' ; 

This interpretation, however, is not without difficulties ; the ſilence of antiquity, and ſeveral other 
circumftances, make the marriage of Tibullus appear improbable ; it has therefore been ſuppoſed by 


Lipſius, that * quandam” was intended to expreſs future, and not paſt time. It cannot be denied, 
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that it is ſometinies thus uſed ; but it more commonly ſignifies the time paſt, or formerly; and ts 
underſtand it otherwiſe here, would make the conſtruction harſh and ungrammatical, In further 


confirmation of this, it appears that the following elegies of this book relate to the ſame perſons and I 

the ſame diſtreſs : they were probably the new-year's gift which Lygdamus, by the advice of the ( 

Muſes, propoſes to ſend to Nezra : now theſe furniſh us with paſſages which can be underſtood of . 

nothing elſe but a marriage- contract, and a ſubſequent ſeparation : thus, in El. 2. we find, N 

Sed veniat caræ matris comitata dolore, : 4 

; Mzreat hæc genero, mzreat illa viro. 4 
And again, | 

| Lygdamus hic ſitus eſt, dolor huic & cura Nezrz 

8 a Conjugis ereptæ cauſa perire fuit. / 

In the third elegy, 5 f F 

Oh niveam quæ te poterit mihi reddere lucem. d 

And again, | | 0 

a Aut, ſi fata negant reditum triſteſque ſorores. E 

In El. 4. 


. Nec gaudet caſta nupta Neæra demo. 


One muſt torture theſe paſſages extremely, to make them conſiſtent with any thing elſe but a previous 

marriage, or at leaſt a very ſolemn contract. Was Tibullus then married? or did he intend at all 

to marry Nezra? I am not inclined to think fo, as none of the ancient writers has given us the leaſt 
hint of it. But the poet is not tied down to actual life: s 


Pictoribus atque poet's 
Quidlibet audendi ſemper fuit æqua poteſtas. 


The facrifice of Tphigenia at Aulis, is probably a mere fable: and yet what noble, what aſſecting- 
what intereſting ſcenes of diſtreſs have both the tragedian and painter formed upon it? And might T 
not Tibullus, to indulge his plaintive humour, and'to diſplay the ſoft feelings of his ſoul, chooſe to t 
repreſent himſelf in a ſituation that forms one of the moſt melting and agonizing diſtreſſes, to be P 
found amongſt thoſe beds of thorns and roſes which love prepares for his capricious votaries? A u 
beloved wife, grown dearer by more intimate acquaintance, charming without the help of artifice, 5 
and rooted in the ſoul by a thouſand repeated endearments, torn from the arms of an enraptured 1 
© huſband, whilſt he ſtill doats upon her, and ready to be ſacrificed to another hat feeling heart v 


but ſhudders at the thought ?—eſpecially when the delicate affecting colours are laid on by the 0 
pencil of Tibullus? The names certainly are fictitious; Neæra was as trite a name for a miſtreſs in v 
Rome, as Phyllis or Cloe with our modern ſonnetteers, And what confirms me in the opinion, 
that the diſtreſs painted in theſe elegies is alſo fiftitious, ſo far as Tibullus is concerned in it, is, h 
that Ovid, in his poem on Tibullus's death, takes notice of no other miſtreſs but Delia and Nemeſis ; 1 
to one of whom he aſſigns the laſt, to the other the firſt intereſt in him, without any intermediate a 
favourite. . 
Sic Nemeſis longum, ſic Delia nomen habebit. 
Altera cura recens, altera primus amor. C 
Ovid ſeems to have carefully ſearched out every curious particular of Tibullus's life, and therefore tl 
could not have overlooked fo ſtriking a circumſtance as the diſtreſſes celebrated in theſe elegies, if p 
they had really happened to Tibullus. He, and his cotemporsries of the Auguſtan age, were pro- e 
bably well informed of the true reaſon of Tibullus's compeling the following book. Some tuch fe 
diftreſs might have happened, and been much talked of in Rome; and Tibullus might ſeize upon Ti 
it as a favourable opportunity for diſplaying his elegiac genius in its full luſtre. Propertius has ci 
made the ſame uſe of the misfortunes of a noble family, in the twelfth elegy of book 4. It is a com- tr 
mon artifice with delicate writers, to ſigh and tell a piteous tale, while their hearts are not at all d 
affected. | B. al 
p 
tc 
tt 
10 
Poet. te 
Tas calends, Mars! are come from whence of old, | To my Nezra, tuneſul virgins! ſay, R 
The year's beginning our forefathers told: What ſhall I give, what honour ſhall I pay? | 
Now various gifts through every houſe impart, Near, een if tickle; dearer, if my friend! 


The plcaling tokens of the [rieudly heart, To the lov'd foir, what prefer thall I fend ? - 
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| Miſes. 

Gold wins the venal, verſe the lovely maid: 
In your ſmooth numbers be her charms diſplay'd. 
On poliſh'd ivory let the ſheets be roll'd, 11 
Your name in ſignature, the edges gold. 
No pumice ſpare to ſmooth each parchment ſcroll, 
In a gay wrapper then ſecure the whole. 
Thus to adorn your poems be your care; 
And thus adorn'd, tranſmit them to the fair, 

Poet. | 

Fair maids of Pindus ! I your counſel praiſe : 
As you adviſe nie, II] adorn my lays : 
But by your ſtreams, and by your ſhades, I pray, 
Yourſelves the volume to the fair convey. 20 
O let it lowly at her feet be laid, 
Ere the gilt wrapper, or the edges fade ; 


* 


Then let her tell me, if her flames decline, N 

If quite extinguiſh'd, or if ſtill ſhe's mine. 

But firſt your graceful ſalutations paid, 

In terms ſubmiſſive thus addreſs the maid : 

„ Chaſte fair! the bard, who doats upon your 
charms, 

And once could claſp them in his nuptial arms, 

This volume ſends; and humbly hopes, that you, 

„With kind indulgence, will the preſent view. 30 

*« You, you] he prizes more, he vows, than life 

« Still a lov'd ſiſter, or again his wife. 

„% But oh! may Hymen bleſs his virtuous fire, 

« And once more grant you to his fond defire ! 

% Fix'd in this hope, he'll reach the dreary ſhore, ' 


© more.” 


Where ſerſe ſhall fail, and memory be ne 


NOTES ON ELEGY I. 


Romvrvs, who divided the year into ten 
months, dedicated the firſt to his father Mars: on 
the firſt day of this month the veſtal virgins light- 
ed anew the ſacred fire, ſreſh laurels were hung 
up in the ſenate, and at the doors of the high- 
pi ĩeſts's houſe, &c. the comitia began, the reve- 
nues were farmed, and ſervants not only had their 
wages paid them (and hence theſe days were call- 
ed © Mercedonize”*), but, for one night this month, 
were attended upon at ſupper by their maſters. 

The poet inquires of the muſes, what preſent 
he ſhould ſend to Nezra, who, as ſhe was ſtill the 
ſole object of his wiſhes, ſo he yet hoped to be 
again poſſeſſed of her in marriage. 

The muſes anſwer (for with Muretus the tranſ- 
lator reads | 


Gaudeat, ut digna eſt, verſibus illa tuis), 


that, as Neæra was a very competent judge of 
poetry, ſo he ought to preſent her with his per- 
{ormances in that way. Our author, however 
ſelf-denied, was yet too much of the poet not to 
reliſn their advice; but as the dignity of thoſe who 
carry a preſent, enhances the value thereof, he en- 
treats the muſes to take the trouble themſelves of 
delivering into the hands of Neezra his poems; 
and to aſſure her, that he ſhall never forego the 
pleaſing expe ctation of being one day again united 
to her in marriage. 

Scaliger, in his poetics, calls the beginning of 
this elegy “ Pleheian,” on account of its ſpondees, 
* & tantus ejuſdem vocalis ſonus.“ 

His own correction, however, is not much bet- 
der: 6 


Romani feſtæ Martis, &c. 

It is remarkable that this hypereritie does not 
ind fault with one ſingle line of the two former 
Hooks. he „ ö 


Ver. 1. Numa Pompilius, in imitation of the 


Greeks, added January and February to Romulus's 


calendar, and began the year with January. From 
the time of Numa to that of Julius Cæſar, the Ro- 
man year was lunar, and conſiſted of three hun- 
dred and fiſty-five days. But as this fell about 
eleven days ſhort of the true ſolar courle, table 

of intercalation or inſertion were invented, to ad- 
juſt time as nearly as poſſible to the motions of 


the ſun and moon. The pontifex Maximus and 


college of prieſts had the care of inſerting theſe 
intercalary days; and they, from negligence, ſu- 
perſtition, but chiefly from an arbitrary abuſe of 
their power, by which they could make the year 
either longer or ſhorter, as ſuited their own or 
friends intereſt, did not punctually inſert them : 
inſomuch that in Julius's time, the winter months 
became autumnal; and thoſe of antumn had fallen 
back into ſummer. This gave riſe, A. U. C. 707, 
to the Julian correction, or ſolar year, adjuſted to 
the exact meaſure of the ſun's revolution in the 
zodiac, and conſiſting of three hundred and ſixty- 
five days and fix hours. This method of comput- 
ing time continued in Europe till 1582, when 
Pope Gregory, by ſinking ten days between the 
4th and 15th of October, reduced the vernal equi- 
nox to the 21ſt of October, the day which it had 
fallen upon, when the feſtivals were regulated by 
the council of Nice, and made the year conſiſt of 
three hundred and ſixty-five days five hours, and 
forty-nine minutes. This new ſtyle, as it was 
called, to diſtinguiſh it from the Julian, being the 
moſt correct calculation of the flow of time, is au- 
thorized every where by law, and prevails now in 
almoſt all the kingdoms of Europe. 

Ver. 3. It has been obſerved by the writers on 
antiquities, that a feaſt called“ Matronalia,” was 


celebrated on the calends of .March, when ſolemn 


_ ' GRAINGER'S TIBULILUS. 


ſacrifices were, offered up to Juno by the Roman 
ladies, to whom alſo preſents were then ſent by 
their friends, in grateful remembrance of the inter- 
poſition of the Sabine women betwixt their fa- 
thers and huſbands. But it is not this cuſtom 
which Tibullus alludes to. The beginning of the 
year in ancient. times on the calends of March 
would have been an idle circumſtance here, if the 
preſents Tibullus ſpeaks of, were not what we call 
new year's giſts, the“ ſtreng of ancient Rome, 
which flew about in every corner, and which em- 
perors themſelves did not diſdait to accept (f. 
Ovid, indeed, and Suetonius, expreſsly aſſigu the 
calends of January for theſe expreſſions of bene vo- 
lence: but even two ſuch authorities are not ſut- 
ficient to convict Tibullus, in the judgment of one 
converſant with his writings, of either writing 
idly, or ſalſifying ancient cuſtoms. It ſhould ſecm, 
then, that the Romans continued to diſtribute 
theſe preſents as earneſts of their good wiſhes for 
their friends, on the calends of March, according 
to the inſtitution of Romulus, even after Numa 
had added two months te the year, and placed 
them at the head of it; that this remained thus, 
till the calendar took a more ſettled form, under 
Julius Cæſar, by whoſe directions the beginning 
of the year being certainly fixed to the calends of 
January; and the emperors being jealous of their 
authority, even in trifles, it became the court 
ſaſhion to confine this diſtribution of new year's 
gifts to that time only. No wonder then, that 
Ovid, who was a court-flatterer, and Suctonius, 
who wrote when the powers of the emperors had 
ſwallowed up all law and cuſtom, ſhould mention 
that obſervance only, which the ficſt Cæſar had 
eſtabliſhed ; nor that Tibullus ſhould honour that 
' uſage which prevailed when his darling liberty 
flauriſhed, and diſdained to take notice of a change 
which. was introduced by a tyrant, We know 
the obſtivacy of many of our own countrymen in 
Favour of the old ſtyle; but amongſt the Romans 
it bad ſomewhat of virtue in it; it wa*a generous 
indignation againſt the authority which had rov- 
bed their country of every valuable privilege. 
Suctonivs himſelf ſcems to confirm this opinion: 
we find Tiberius, who thought his power under- 
mined by the lighteſt deviation from the inftitu- 
tion of bis predeceſſors, at the pains of making an 
edict to confine the new year's gifts to the calends 
of January: © edicto prokibuit—flrenarum com- 
mercium, ne ultra calend. Jauuarias cxercerctur.“ 
The hiſtorian indeed aſſigus a different reaſon— 
that Tiberius did it for his own eaſe, as numbers, 
who could not get at him the firſt day, were 
plaguing him the whole month through : but 
what occaſion for a ſolemn evi, extended to all 
the people, for the caſe of the emperor, when the 
bare notice of his pleaſure, ſupporied by a few 
Prætorian guardſmen, would have ſufliciently 
ſecured it? Might not then the edict remain 
upon record, aud the reaſon of it be forgot at 
ſuch diſtance of time ; or be thought improbable 
by the hiſtorian, when the caprices which uſually 
attend the ſtruggles betwixt prerogative and liber- 
ty were buricd in cblivion ? B. 


Ver. 9. The whole beauty of this elegy is loſt, 
by Scaliger and Brockhuſius's reading 


gaudeat illa meis. 


Whatever the wits allege, wherever © meum” and 
* tuum”” contend for pre-eminence, it is a logo. 
machia of real importance. 

Ver. 11. Vo underſtand the original, it muſt be 


| conſidered, that the ancients had very few © libri 


quadrati,” or ſquate books, like ours; as they gene- 
rally wrote on © inembranz,” or ſuch large ſheets 
as reſembled our parchment: faſtening theſe, there. 
fore, one to another, they rolled them up, when 
finiſhed, on a Jong piece of wood, which was tip. 
ped at beth ends with horn or ivory, and ſome. 
times decorated with paint. "Theſe are what the 
poet means by his “ cornua.” By ©& geminz 
frontes are to be underitood the two ends of the 
wood next tne. © cornua,” where the author's 
name was inſcribed on à label. 

As the ancients, therefore, only wrote on one 
fide of their © volumina,” the other was generally 
ſtained with yellow or purple, both to preſerve 
them, and make the writing more legible. Add 
to this, that they wrapped up the folded ſcroll in 
a proper envelope. That wherein our poet here 
was to ſend his“ volumina, was to be of a ſaffron 
colour, “ lutea membrana.“ 

The ſheets were ſmoothed with pumice, and 
hence © pumex”” came metaphorically to ſignify 
an elaborate performance. The * ſtylus“ was an 
inſtrument with one end of which they wrote, 
and with the other eraſed inaccuracies; hence 
« invertere ſtylum“ ſignifies, in claſtical writers, to 
correct. But when not words only, but whole 
ſentences were to be changed, they uſed a ſponge, 
and hence, to ſponge out, cven in our days, means 
to obliterate, Ihe ink the ancicuts wrote with, 
was the juice of the loligo. 

Ver. 25. In the original it was, 


Sed primum nympham larga donate ſalute, 
till Scaliger firft changed it into 

Sc d primum meritam longa, &. 
And afterwards, in his poctics, read 

Sed dominam rara primum donate ſalute, 


to avoid the ward“ nympha,“ which, according 
to him, always ſignifies the daughter of a god 
and a mortal, or“ vice verſa.” Might, however, 
the trarflator make any farther alteration upon 
this unhappy paſſage, he would read 


Sed nymphan facili primum donate ſalute, 


As vpn, in Greek, ſignifies © nupta;” and as even 
ſome paſſages might be produced to ſhow, that 
* nympha” ſometimes meant a wife, among tlic 
Romans, 

Ver. 35. The beauty of this paſſage has not, it 
is preſumed, been ſufficiently attended to. The 
literal tranflation is, 1he pale water of Pluto 
ſaall raviſh the hope of this title from him when 
he is dead,“ * extinto.” Where it ſnould ſeem, 


that Tibullus, in this aſſumed character of a lover 
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and diſcarded huſband, in order to convince Neæra 
of his fond attachment to her, aſſures her, that not 
only life, but memory itſelf muſt fail him, before 
he can quit the pleaſing hope of being again 
united in marriage to her. Plato's metemply- 
choſis was at that time a faſhionable docttine at 
Rome : which Virgil has thus repretented, book 
vi. line 748, & ſeq. 

Has omnes, ubi mille rotam volvere per annos, 
Lethzum ad flumen Deus evocat agmine magno : 
Scilicet immomores ſupera ut convexa revilant, 
Rurſus & incipiant in corpora velle revert. 


And as Tibullus, even in the midſt of a love tale, 


ſows himſelf to be maſter of all the learning of 
his times, it is propable, that by“ pallida Ditis 
aqua,” is meant the river Lethe ; and that the 
deſign of the whole paſſage is to aſſure Nezra, 
that he ſhould always, even in death, retain a fond 
remembrance of her charms; that in the ſeparate 
ſlate of bis ſoul, he ſhould till indulge the hope 
of a re-union with her, when they ſhould enter 
again upon the ſcene of life: and that he would 
rot ſuffer this hope to be raviſhed from him by any 
thing elſe but the fame waters of oblivion, in 
which he ſhould loſe the memory of every thing 
he had formerly been acquainted with. B. 


ELECY n. 


Hazy was the firſt, who ventur'd to divide 

The youthful bridegroom, and the tender bride : 

More hard the bridegroom, who can bear the day, 

When force has tern his tender bride away. 

Here too my patience, here my manhood fails: 

The brave grow daſtards, when fierce grief aſſails: 

Die, die I muſt ! the truth 1 freely own; 

My life too burdenſome à load is grown. 

Then, when [ flit a thin, an empty ſhade, 

When on the mournful pile my corſe is laid, 16 

With melting grief, with treſles looſe and 

torn, 

Wilt thou, Nezra ! for thy huſband morn ? 

A parent's anguith will thy mother ſhow, 

For the loſt youth, who liv'd, who dy'd for you? 
But fee the flames o'er all my body ftray ! 

And now my ſhade ye call, and now ye pray 


Tn black array'd ; the flame forgets to ſoar ; 


And now pure water on your hands ye pour; 
My lov'd remains next gather'd in a heap, 
With wine ye ſprinkle, and in milk ye ſteep, 20 
The moiſture dry'd, within the urn ye lay 
My bones, and to the monument convey. 
Panchaian odours thither ye will bring, 
And all the produce of an eaſtern ſpring: + 
But what than eaſtern ſprings I held more dear, 
O wet my aſhes with a genuine tear ! 
Thus, by.you both lamented, let me die, 
Be thus perform'd my mournful obſequy ! 
Then ſhall theſe lines, by ſome throng'd way, 
relate 
The dear occaſion of my diſmal fate : 
© Here lies poor Lygdamus; a lovely wife, 
« Torn from his arms, cut ſhort his thread of life.” 


NOTES ON ELEGY II. 


Lycpamus having by force been deprived 
of Neæra, he ſays in this elegy, that he can no 
longer ſupport life; and dwells, with ſuch a ſcem- 
ing ſatisfaction, on the rites which he deſires may 
attend his funeral, that we may ſuppole the lols 
greatly affected him. 

The beginning of this poem diſcovers a kind of 
animated indifference, befitting his ſituation of 
mind; for here wit, or too much care about lan. 
guage, would have been, extremely improper : be- 
cauſe, as Cicero ſomewhere obſerves, © quzdam 
etiam negligentia eſt diligens,” 

Although the tranſlator is afraid, that this elegy 
will afford but ſmall entertainment to the mere 
Evyliſh reader, the ſcholar will not be ſurpriſed 


to be told, that it coſt him more trouble to tranſ- 
late, than moſt of the ather elegies. 

Ver. 1. Hard was the fit, &.] This ſentiment 
is finely expreſſed by tiammond, El. 9. 


He who could firſt two gentle hearts unbind, 
And robe a lover of his weeping fair, 

Hard was the man ; but harder, in my mind, 
The lover till, who died not of deſpair. 


With mean diſguiſe let others nature hide, 
And mimic virtue with the paint of art; 
I ſcorn the cheat of reaſon's fooliſh pride, 
And hoilt,the graceful weakneſs of my heart. 
* : * * 
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Sad is my day, and ſad my lingering night, 
When, wrapt in ſilent grief, | weep alone; 
Delia is loſt ! and all my paſt delight | 
Is now the ſource of unavailiug moan. 


What follows is an improvement on Tibullus: 


Where is the wit, that heightned beauty's charms? 
Where is the face, that fed my longing eyes ? 

Where is the ſhape, that might have bleſt my 
| arms ? | 
Where all thoſe hopes, relentleſ; fate denies ? 


Ver. 3. What ſays the ſagacious Broekhuſius ? | 


„ Sic mulier mutet mentem non nolens, tralato in 
_ amore; an & tunc moriendum miſc vo illi, 
preto, atque rejecto? Quid fi ſtupro alieno pol- 
luta fidem fallat ?” V : ; 
Ver. 10. This rite, which is altogether foreign 
to Engliſh manners, Mr. Hammond has, we fear, 
rather injudiciouſly transferred into his niutn 
elegy : 
Wilt thou in tears thy lover's corſe attend ? 
With eyes averted light the ſolemn are ! 
Till all around the doleful flames aſcend, 
Then, flowly ſinking, by degrees expire. 


If the reader is deſirous to know the manner in 
Which the funeral pile was conttructed, he may 
conſult Boxhornius, Qt Rom. p. 99. who, by 
a figure explains the method the Romans took to 
_ diſtinguiſh between the aſhes of the burnt body, 
and the aſhes of the wood and other combuſtibles, 
which were thrown upon the fire: The ſolution 
of this formerly occaſioned mighty controverſies 
amongſt the critics; which might have been pre- 
vented, had they conſidered, that burning, or, as 
the chemiſts call it, calcination, does not change 
the figure of the bones. 

Ver. 12. There is a thought ſimilar to this, in 
that beautiful paſtoral ballad called Colin 

At the funeral of their parents, the ſoas attend- 


ed © velatis capitibus,” but the girls went uncov- 


ered and with diſhevelled hair, wearing white 
garments and white fillets. See Plutarch's 
Po . Black, however, came afterwards to be 
the mourning colour, as it was in the time of our 
poet. 
Ver. 15. When a perſon died at Rame, a 
branch of cypreſs was hung over the door of the 
Houſe, that the pontiff, and others of the ſacred 
college, might not pollute themſelves by entering 
it. The old Commentator on Virgil ſays, that 
the bodies of the better ſort were kept ſeven days, 
burot on the eighth, and buried on the ninth. 
By this, the moſt dreadful of calamities was pre- 
vented, that of coming to life on the pile, after it 
was ſet on fire. And that the bodies might not 
Putrefy by being kept ſo long, they were waſhed 
with proper drenches, and anointed with antiſep- 
tic unguents; after this they were ſplendidly 
clothed, and ſome pieces of money put into their 
mouths, 

The body was attended by the male and female 
relations of the deceaſed; and ſometimes, as Ho- 
mer mentions, by hired mourners. The attend- 
ants wete called together by ſound of trumpet ; 
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GRAINGER'S TIBULLUS, 
_ 4 and the body, preceded by the ſtatues of the de. 


ceaſed's anceſtors, was carried through the forum, 


to the place where it was to be burnt. Trumpet, 


were blown on at the funerals of the men, during . 


the proceſſion ; as were flutes at thoſe of children, 
&c. The laws of the twelve tables limited the 
number of muſical inſtruments to twelve. While 
the pile was erecting, the praiſes of the deceaſed 
were ſung in melancholy ſtrains, accompanied 
with muſic fad and ſolemn ; and being kindled, 
the neareſt relations flung cypreſs and perfumes 
upon it both to feed the flames, and abate the 
itench, the dirge {till proceeding. When the 
body was burnt, the chief mourners, after waſh- 
ing their hands in water, ſeparated the bones 
from the aſhes; and, pouring new milk, old wine, 
and ſometimes blood upon them, wrapt them up 
in fine Jawn, and then inurned them, placing 
ſometimes in the urn a bottle of tears hence on 
old monuments ; “cum iacrymis poſui)“, but al- 
ways ome perfume, according to the quality of 
the deceaſed, When inurned, they conveyed 
them to a monument, in the building of which, 
inthe times of the old republic, a certain ſum was 
not to be exceeded, without forfeiting an equal 
ſum to the ſtate, Theſe monuments the Greeks 


ſometimes anointed with rich unguents, The tu... 


neral ceremony being finiſhed, the el tions were 
entertained with a ſupper : beſides which, anti- 
quaries make alſo mention of three other kinds of 
mortuary banquets. The fulleſt, as well as moſt 
ancient account of funeral rites, is that contaiued 
in the 23d lliad. 

The © Venus Infera, or Erdung, preſided 
over funerals, The Roman undertakers lived in 
a ſtreet called Libitina. If the reader is deſirous 
to inform himſelf of the funeral ceremonies of dif. 
ferent nations, he may conſult Lucian's excellent 
diſcourſe He zivls;, and the notes in the Baſil 
edition, an. 1563, as alſo Kirchmannus * De tu- 
neribus.“ 

Ver. 21. Vopius and others, authoriſed by all 
the MSS, read | 


carbaſeis humorem tollere ventis. 


And farther ſupport their reading by the authori. 
ty of that witty mimographer Publius Syrus, 
where the © carbaſei venti“ ſignify a tranſparent 
covering of fine liven. Vulpius alſo finds great 
fault with the common interpretation of this paſ- 


ſage: Quid enim frigidius excogitari potuit,” 


ſays he, quam oſſa in linteo ventilari ſolita, ut 
exſugeretur humor, quo ſparſa erant? Noſtra 
tempore, adds he, no doubt very archly, “ ab 
oleribus ita guttas excutiunt coqui.” And thus 
in particular he cenſures Scaliger Nullum præ- 
terea idoncum auctorem producat, quo ſenten- 
tiam ſuam tueatur, ſed quaſi ex tripode ac lauro con- 
ſuleutibus reſpouſa daret, bi credi jubet.“ But 
notwithſtanding all this zeal, Broekhutius under- 
ſtands the paſſage in the fame ſenle as Vulpius 
does, only he reads “ carbaſeis veits,” which te 
ſupports by two paſſages from Cicero's oration 4- 
gainſt Verres: adding, that though tuch an cz- 
preſſion as  carbaſci verti” might be uled on the 
4 
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ſtage, or in ſatire, yet in ſerious compoſitions it 
would be as cold as Varro's © vitreæ gn. The 
verſion includes both meanings. 

Ver. 22. The monuments of the more wealthy 
were erected of marble ; and in ſuch a one Tibul- 
lus deſires Nezra to place the aſhes of Lygdamus. 

There are many inſcriptions in Gruterus, and 


ſome in Reinetius, which ſh ow, that the Romans” 


called a tomb“ domus“ (as in the original), with 


the adjective © zterna” annexed to it. 


Ver. 29. It is certain that the Romans had of- 
ten their monuments erected by ſome public road; 


and Brockhufius interprets the © cclebri ſronte“ of 


the original in this ſenſe, Although the tranſla- 


tor has adopted that meaning, he is alſo of 

that the © celebri fronte” may ſignify the fore part 
of the monument, which was to be rendered ſa- 
mous by its architecture, and eſpecially by the epi- 
taph which was to be iaſcribed on it. 

Ver. 31. The ancients, as Broekhuſius obſerves, 
had the cauſe of their death inſcribed on their 
tombs, ſometimes that they might acquire glory 
hereby, and ſometimes to gain compallion. Fheor. 
critus affords us an inſtan:e of the latter, pretty ſi- 


milar to that i in our poet: 
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ELEGY III. : 


War did 1 ſupplicate the powers divine? 2 
Why votive incenſe burn at every ſhrine? 
Not that I marble palaces might own, 
To draw ſpectators, and to make me known; 
ot that my teams might plough new purchas' d 
plains, 
And bounteous autumn glad my countief ſwains: 
I begg'd with you my youthful days to ſhare, 
I beyy'd in age to claſp the lovely fair; 
And when my ſtated race of life was o'er, 


I begg'd to paſs alone the Stygian ſhore. 10 
Can treaſur'd gold the tortur d breaſt com- 
pole ? 


Or plains, wide cultur'd, ſooth the lover's woes ? 
Can marble-pillar'd domes, the pride of art, 
Secure from forrow the poſſeſſor's heart? 

Not circling woods, reſembling ſacred groves, 
Not Parian pavements, nor gay-gilt alcoves, 
Not all the gems that load an caſtern ſhore, 
Not whate'er elſe the greedy great adore, 


Poſſeſs'd, can ſhield the owner's breaſt from woe, 

Since fickle fortune governs all below : 20 

Such toys, in little minds, may envy raiſe 

Still little minds improper objects praiſe. 

Poor let me be; for poverty can pleaſe 

With you; without you, crowns could give no caſe. 
Shine forth, bright morn and every bliſs impart, 

Reſtore Nezra to my doating heart! 

For if her glad return the gods deny, 

If I ſolicit ſtill in vain the ſky, 

Nor power, nor all the wealth this globe contains, 

Can ever mitigate my heart-felt pains ; 30 

Let others theſe enjoy; be peace my lot, 

Be mine Nexra, mine a humble cot! 

Saturnia, grant thy ſuppliant's timid prayer! 


And aid me, Venus! from thy pearly chair: 


Yet, if the ſiſters, who o'er fate preſide, 
My vows contemning, ſtill detain my bride, 
Ceaſe, breaſt, to heave! ceaſe, anxious blood toflow! 
Come, death ! tranſport me to the realms below. 


NOTES ON ELEGY III. 


Tais elegy contains a fine picture of a true 
philoſophical lover; ſuch truly know the unſatiſ- 
factorineſs of riches or ambition, to remove the 
diſeaſes of the mind. Of this happy complexion 
was our poet; for a legitimate ſon of Apollo can 
fcarce ſtoop to the mean purſuits of ſordid inte- 
reſt, but being enthuſiaſtically enamoured of the 
muſes, finds more rapture in their ealy converſe, | 
than in all the preſerments which kings can be- 
ſtow (ſee Mr. Hurd's excellent notes on Horace's 
Epiſtle to Auguſtus. p. 109). 
not only immortalizes himſelf, but hands down 
the virtue of others, à fair cxample to lateſt po- 


The,. genuine poet 


ſterity, and thus he becomes the undoubted guar- 
dian of the temple of fame. But can wealth or 
grandeur effectuate this? Of difficult acquirement, 
and precarious in poſſeſſion, death inevitably be- 
reaves us of both. No wonder then that our poe- 
tical inamorato only requeſted of the gods ſucceſs 
in his addreſſes to Neæra. In that one wiſh all 
his happineſs was centred : with her, any ſtation 
of life could pleaſe ; without her, no ſtation, hows 
ever ſplendid, could afford him the ſmalleſt com- 
fort. 

Ver. 3. How little theſe things are capable of 
making the poſſeſſors of them happy, has log 
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been known; and yet how keenly buſy are the 
great vulgar and the ſmall in the purſuit of them? 
Had mankind eſtimated the value of poſſeſſions, 
or the extenſiveneſs of them, by the ſelicity they 
confer, and regulated their own conduct accord- 
ingly, how many diſc ſtrous wars and other cala- 
mities would have been prever.ted ? 

Ver. 10. No ſo my Lord Lyttleton, in his fine 
-eclogue, intituled, Poſſeſſion : 


When late old age our heads ſhall ſilver o'er, 
And our flow pulſes dance with joy no more ; 
When time no longer will thy beauties ſpare, 
And only Damon's eye ſhall think thee fair ; 
Then may the gentle hand of welcome death, 
At one ſoft ſtroke, deprive us both of breath : 
May we beneath one common ſtone be laid, 
And the ſame cypreſs both our afhes ſhade. 
Perhaps ſome friendly muſe, in tender verſe, 
Shall deign our faithful paſſion to rehearſe ; 
And future ages, with juſt envy mov'd, 

Be told how Damon and his Delia lov'd. 


Ver. 13. Tibullus mentions three kinds of 
marble; the Phrygian, which was then moſt in 
eſteem, the Lacedemonian, and the Eubzan. The 
Romans ran into immenſe expence in the article 
of marble pillars; although it appears, that the 
= law endeavoured, by taxes, to reſtrain that 

uxury ; for they, not content with the native co- 
lours-of the marble, not only painted, but ſtained 
it. In the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, 
there is an account how the Jatter proceſs may be 
performed. Pliny tells vs, that Mamurra, who 
commanded Cæſar's artificers {prefetus fabrorum } 
in Gaul, was the firſt who incruſted the whole 
inſide of his houfe with marble. This Mamurra, 
who was a Roman knight, and born at Formiæ, 
3s he whom Catullus laſhes in his verſes, 

Ver. 15. The ancients diſtinguiſhed, according 
to Servius, between © nemus, lucus“ (the words 
of the original), and © ſylva;” the firſt ſignifying 
a regular plantation of trees; the ſecond the ſame, 
but devoted to religion; and the third a foreſt 
{diffuſa et inculta arborum multitudo). Roman 
writers, however, often uſe © nemus“ and “ ſyl- 
va ſynonymoully. | 

The inhabitants of Rome were even more ex- 
penſive in this article than they were with regard 
to marble itſelf. Take the following inſtance : 
Cheius Dometius having objected to Lucius Craſ- 
ſus, in a public debate, that the portico of his 
Rouſe was ſupported by Kymettian pillars, was 
aſked by the latter, what price he put upon his 
on houſe? And being anſwered, © ſexagies ſeſ- 
tertiaz*” Craſſus again demanded, how much leſs 
it would be worth ſhould he cut down the ten 
little trees that ſtood before it; “ tricies ſeſter- 
tia,” replied Domitius. To whom Craffus, Whe- 
ther am I then, who bought ten columns © cen- 
tum millibus nummum, or you who value the 
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ſhade of ten ſhrubs at * tricies ſeſtertium,” the 


moſt extravagant man? And yet, adds the ſen. 
ſible miſcellany writer, from whom I copy here, 
all this was nothing when compared to the Jux. 
ury of- after-times, both in their buildings aud 
groves. And, indeed, if it is conſidered, that a 
knight's houſe, in the upper part of Rome, would 
ſell for thirty thouſand pounds Sterling, a grove of 
ſmall extent to ſuch a houſe, muſt be vaſtly ex- 
penſive in a city, which, according to the moſt 
moderate calculation, contained as many people 
as any city at preſent in Europe. 

Ver. 17. Horace has illuſtrated this with his 
uſual felicity of expreſſion : 


Non enim Gazz, neque conſularis 

Summevet lictor miſeros tumultus 

Mentis, et curas laqueata circum 
Tecta volantis. 


Nor wealth, nor grandeur can controul 
The ſickly tumults of the ſoul; 

Or bid grim care to ſtand aloof, 
Which hovers round the vaulted roof. 


The truth is, virtue is the ſole parent of happi- 
neſs. See Mr. Johnſon's admirable poem, iuti- 
tuled, the Vanity of Human Wiſhes. 

Ver. 34. A critic of no fmall learning, whom 
the Dutch editor mentions, ſuppoſes that our poet 
in this paſſage alludes to the ſtatue of Venus, 
which Phidias made of gold and ivory, for the 
Elians. In this work of Phidias, the goddeſs was 
repreſented as treading with one of her feet upon 
a tortoiſe ; by which ſymbol the unpolite ſtatuary 
meant to inſinuate, that the ladies ought to keep 
ſilence, and mind their domeſtic affairs, Upon 
this, Brockhuſius wiſely obſerves, * non omnes 
ſapimus horis omnibus; and, indeed, if it is con- 
ſidered, that Venus was, by the mythologiſts, ſup- 
poſed to ſpring from the fea, and often to ride :n 
a chair of ſheil, what occafion was there for mak- 
ing Tibullus, who always thought naturally, al- 
lude to ſo remote an object? But thus it is to 
play the fool with learning! or, as an excellent 
poet better expreſſes it, we have here 


Much hard ſtudy without ſenſe or breeding, 
And all the grave impertinence of reading. 
| Verbal Criticiſm, 


If Venus had her ſhell of old, a modern Latin 
poet, Hadrian Marius, has beſtowed a barge on 
love, in a beautiful poem he calls Cymba Amo. 
ris, on which his brother, Johannes Secundus, thus 
compliments him ; 


Ingenioſe Mari, ventura in ſæcula tecum 
Me tua cymbat vehat, non grave pondus ero. 
Cymba, renidentem qua mutet Cypria concham, 
Quamque columbino praferat ipſa jugo. 
| Zis. ii. El. x. 
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ELEGY IV. 


Last night's ill-boding dreams, ye gods avert ! 
Nor plague, with portents, a poor lover's heart ; 
But why ? From prejudice our terrors riſe ; 
Vain viſions have no commerce with the ſkies : 
Ih' event of things the gods alone foreſee, 
And Tuſcan prieſts foretel what they decree. 
Dreams flit at midnight round the lover's head, 
And timorous man alarm with idle dread : 
And hence ohlations to divert the woe, 
Weak ſuperſtitious minds on heaven beſtow, 10 
But ſince whate'er the gods foretel is true, 
And man's oft warn'd, myſterious dreams by you; 
Dread Juno! make my nightly viſions vain, 
Vain make my boding fears, and calm my pain ! 
The bleſſed gods, you know, | ne'er revil'd, 
And nought iniquous e er my heart deſil'd. 

Now night had lav'd her courſers in the main, 
And left to dewy dawn a doubtful reign; 


Bland fleep, that from the couch of ſorrow flies, 


{The wretch's ſolace) had not clos'd my eyes; 20 
At laſt, when morn uubarr'd the gates of light, 
A downy flumber ſhut my labouring fight : 
A youth appear'd, with virgin-laurel crown'd, 
He mov'd majeſtic, and I heard the ſound. 
Such charms, ſuch manly charms, were never ſeen, 
As fir'd his eyes, and harmoniz'd his mien; 
His hair, in rivglets of an auburn hue, 
dhed dyrian (ſweets, and o'er his ſhoulders flew; 
As white as thine, fair Luna, was his ſkin, 
So vein'd with azure, and as fmoothly thin; 30 
So ſoft a bluſh vermilion'd o'er his face, 
As when a maid firſt melts in man's embrace; 
Or when the fair with curious art unite 

The purple amaranth, and lily white. 


A bloom like his, when ting'd by autumn's pride, 


Reddens the apple on the ſunny fide; 

A Tyrian tunic to his ancles flow'd, 

Which through its firfled plaits his godlike beau- 
ties ſhow'd. 2 

A lyre the preſent Mulciber beſtow'd, | 

On his left arm with eaſy grandeur glow 'd; 40 

The peerleſs work of virgin gold was made, 

With ivory, gems, and tortoiſe interlaidg _ 

O'er all the vocal ſtrings his fingers ſtray, 

The vocal ſtrings his fingers glad obey, * | 

And, harmoniz'd, a ſprightly prelude play : 

Bur when he join'd the muſic of his tongue, 


Theſe ſoft, ſad elegiac lays he ſung : 


« All hail, thou care of Heaven ! (a virtuous 
bard, 
The god of wine, the muſes, I regard); 
* But neither Bacchus, nor the Theſpian nine, 50 
The ſacred will of deſtiny divine: 
The ſecret book of deſtiny to ſee, | 
Heaven's awful fire has given alone to me; 
Trans, I 


% And I, unerring god, to you explain 
« (Atrend and credit) what the fates ordain. 
„ She who is ſtill your ever conſtant care, 

* Dearer to you than ſons to mothers are, 

„ Whoſe beauties bloom in every ſoften'd line, 

« Her ſex's envy, aud the love of thine : 59 

« Not with more warmth is female ſondneſs 
« mov'd, (lov'd. 

„% Not with more warmth are tendereſt brides be- 

For whom you hourly importune the ſky, 

For whom you wiſh to live, nor fear to die, 

„ Whoſe form, when night has wrapp'd in black 
« the pole, 

Cheats in ſoft viſion your enamour'd ſoul ; 


Nera! whoſe bright charms your verſe diſ- 


„plays, 
« Seeks a new lover, and mconſtant ſtrays ! 
„For thee no more with mutual warmth ſhe 
„ burns, ſpurns, 
But thy chaſte houſe, and chaſte embrace, ſhe 
« Of cruel, perjur'd, falſe, intriguing ſex! 70 
« O born with woes poor wretched man to vex ! 
« Whoe'er has learn'd her lover to betray, 
« Her beauty periſh, and her name decay ! 
« Yet, as the ſex will change, avoid deſpair; 
“ A patient homage may ſubdue the fair. 
Fierce love taught man to ſuffer, laugh at pain; 


2 Fierce love taught man, with joy, to drag the 


. « chain; 

« Fierce love, nor vainly dibileds the tale, 

« Forc'd me, yes forc'd me, to the loncly dale: 

© There I Admetus' ſnowy heifers drove, 80 

Nor tun'd my lyre, nor ſung, abſord'd in love. 

„The favourite ſon of Heaven's almighty fire, 

© Preferr'd a ſtraw. pipe to his golden lyre. 
„Though falſe the fair, though love is wild, 

40 obey; ; 


Or, youth, you know-not love's tyrannic ſway. 


In plaintive ftrains addreſs the haughty fair; 
„The haughty ſoften at the voice of prayer. 
If ever true my Delphian anſwers prove, 


% Bear tliis my meſſage to the maid you love. 


« Pride of your ſex, and paſſion of the age! 90 
« No more let other men your love engage ; 
* A bard on you the Delian god bellows, 
„This match alone car warrant your repoſe.” 
He ſung. When Morpheus from my pillow 
flew, 
And plung'd me in ſubſtantial griefs anew. 
Ah! who could think that thou badft broke thy 
vows, 
That thou, Neæra! ſought'ſt another ſpouſe ? 
Such horrid erimes, as all mankind deteſt, 
Could _ how could they, en in thy 
breaſt 
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The ruthleſs deep, 1 know, was not thy fire; 102 
Nor fierce chimæra, belching floods of fire; 

Nor didſt thou from the triple monſter ſpring, 
Round whom a coil of kindred ſerpents cling ; 
Thou art net of the Lybian lions“ ſecd, 

Of barking Scylla's, nor Charybdis' breed; 
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Nor Afric's ſands, nor Scythia gave thee birth ; 

But a compaſſionate, benignant earth. | 

No! thou, my fair, deriv'ſt thy noble race 

From: parents deck'd with every human grace. 
Ye gods! avert the woes that haunt my mind, 

And give the cruel phantoms to the wind. 111 


NOTES ON ELEGY IV. 


Tuis is one of the fineſt poems in Tibullus. 
Our dreams are commonly the imperfect images 
of our waking thoughts, eſpecially when the mind 
is under the influence of ſome violent paſſion. 
Thus, in particular, it fares with the genuine ina- 
morato, and ſuch a one ar this time was the lover 
of Nezra. Swallowed up in his affection for that 
fair one, and diſtracted at her affected delays to 
make him happy, he one night ſolicited fl:ep ; but 
the drowſy god long teſiſted his importunities : 
at laſt, however, the lover being fatigued with the 
want thereof, but more with the ſucceſſion of un- 
promiſing forebodings, dropped into a ſlumber 
about the morning, but did not long enjoy this 
pleaſing ſtate of inſenſibility; for, ſoon after, 
Apollo appeared, and informed him, that Nezra 
was about to deſert him for another. As this 
news was of a moſt alarming nature, and could 
not fail to rouſe his indignation againſt the ſex; 
Apollo, by artſully adopting his ſentiments on 
that ſcore, paves the way for his recommending 
patience as his only remedy. Apollo's ſpeech con- 
cludes with a meſſage to Nera, that if ſhe ever 
expected happineſs, ſhe muſt think of none elle 
tor her huſband but her former lover. This was 
a very dexterous way of reclaiming his miſtreſs; 
and it may with propriety be obſerved, that if 
Apollo did not appear to our poet, he certainly 
inſpired the deſcription which Tibullus gives of 
that god; as we half pardon Neera her infidelity, 
in conſideraticn of this beautiful elegy. 

Propertius has a fine viſion upon his miſtreſs's 
propoſing to go abroad. . 

Ver. 6. The Roman hauruſpices, of whom be- 
fore (Book ii. El. 6.) were called Tuſcan, becauſe 
their art was founded on the religious practice of 
"Tuſcany. The firſt ſixteen lines of this elegy are 
an introduction to the viſion: realon and philoſo- 


phy ſeemed to perſuade our lover, that dreams | 


were not to be minded; but ſuperſtition, and 
thoſe ſears which are ſo natural to love, won him 
over to tbe other ſide. He therefore entreats Lu- 
cina, that as he was not conſcious of having aQed 
any otherwiſe than as became a man of probity, 
ſhe would be pleaſed (ut velit) to render all his 
rs groundleſs. 

Ver. 9. The oblations mentioned in the text 
are the holy cake (farre pio) and ſalt (et faliente 
ale). This the Romans allo learn from the Tul. 


cans, for whoſe application to haruſpicy, &c. Ci 
cero aſſigns ſome extraordinary reaſous. © Etrufci 
autem (ſays that incomparable writer and good 
man) quod in religione imbnti, ſtudioſius et cre- 
brius hoſtias immolabant, extorum coguitioni ſe 
maxime dediderunt : quodque propter aeris craſ- 
ſitudine m de cœlo apud eos multa ſiebaut, et quod 
ob eandem cauſam multa inuſitata partim ex celi, 
alia ex terra oricbantur, quædam etiam ex homi- 
num pecudumve conceptu et ſatu; pottemorum 
exercitatiſſimi interpretes extitetunt. 

Ver. 13. Some interpreters underſtand Diana 
to be the Lucina of the original; but the poet 
certainly meant Juno Lucina, or the goddeſs of 
light and of matrimony. Feſtus and Varrs de- 
rive the appellation Lucina from © lux, lucis;“ 
but Pliny, with whom Ovid alfo, in one place of 
his Faſli, agrees, thinks that Juno was called Lu- 
cina from © Jucus” Both etymologies, however, 
at laſt turn out to be the lame. Nam lucem 
(ſays Brockhuſius) dici a luce luminum religionis 
cauſa ex arboribus {uſpenſorum ſatis conſtat.“ 

Ver. 17. ibullus is the only poet of antiquity 
who beitows on night a chariot and four; as Ma- 
rini is the only one among the moderns who has 
imitated him. This he does in a prologue, pre- 
fixed to a wretched paſtoral drama, intituled Filli | 
de Sciro, compoled by Count Giudubaldo de Bo. 
narelli. 


Chiunque haver deſia 

Di mia condition piena contezza, 
Queſta bruna quadriga 

Muri, e queſti aurei fregi: e ſopra poi 
Qual è quanta i' mi ſia, 


Our poet, in imitation of Homer, calls the ocean 
'* cceruleus amnis,”' or a czrulean ſtream. 

Ver. 21. The ancients thought that thoſe vi- 
ſions were truly prophetic which appeared in the 
morning, * Certiora et colatiora (ſays Tertul- 
lian) de anima ſomniari affirmant ſub extremis 
noctibus;”” or, as Ovid expreſſes it in his epiſtle 
of Hero to Leander, 


ſub Auroram, jam dormitante lucerna, 
Somnia quo cerni tempore vera ſolent. 


Mr. Pope begins his intellectual viſion of the Tem- 


ple of Fame at the ſame time : 
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ver. 30. As poetry is a great aſſiſtant to paint- 
ing and ſtatuary, thoſe who have excelled in theſe 
arts, have always particularly cultivated the 


What time the morn myſterious viſions brings, 
While purer flumbers ſpread their gulden wings. 


Ver. 25. This is not a verſion of the hexame- 
ter and pentameter, which make the twenty fitth 
and twenty-lixth lines of the original in all the 
editions the trauſl tor ever ſaw: for, as Vulpius 
well obferves, theſe lines, 


Non illo quidquam form ſius ulla priorum 
Etas humanum nec videt illud opus, 


cannot be applied to the beauties of Apollo. 


„ Certe (ſays he) latot malignum ulcus, quod 


Chironis auxilio indigeat: ego lubens depono, 
et peritiori manui committo. Broekhufius paſſes 
them over without any remark, although he mult 
have ſeen the abſurdity of the paſſage. But are 
we to think that Iibullus wrote nonſenſe? By no 
means. Place the lines after the thirty-eigheh 
(in the original), and you will find they exactly 
correſpond with that ſtation ; and that there 1s 
no occaſion to change the © videt” in the penta- 
meter, into © fuit,” as Achilles Statius propoſes. 

Ver. 27. The“ myrtea coma'“ which Tibullus 
beſtows on Apollo, Ovid thus explains: 


Nec tamen ater erat, nec etat color aureis illis, 
Sed quamvis neuter, miſtus uterque color. 


Nor of a black, nor of a golden hue, 
They were, but of a dye between the two. 


But as the painters (for thus Athenzus informs 
us) drew Apollo with black hair, and the poets 
gave him yellow or golden locks; why does Ti- 
bullus make the god's hair auburn ? Nexzra's own 
hair, ſay ſome critics, was of that colour, 


Dic et argutæ properet Neæræ 
Myrteum nodo cohibere crinem. 
Hor. lib. iii. Od. 14. 


For ſo Porphyrio, and Cunningham, upon the au- 
thority of ſeveral MSS. read it. This, therefore, 
add they, was a delicate compliment to his mil. 
treſs. But this ſolution is more ingenious than 
ſolid; for though Horace's Newzra had © myrteus 
crinis,”” it by no means follows, that Tibullus's 
Neæra had hair of that colour; nor indeed 1s it 
of any conſequence, Ihe emperor Commodus 


uſed to powder his hair, of which he was paſſion- 


ately fond, with gold-duſt. 


Ver. 29. The whiteneſs of the moon has been 


a favourite reſemblance ſince the days of Solomon; 
the ſun, however, for ſome centuries paſt, appears 
to have been the more common ſimile. Taſſo, 
however, has a beautiful addreſs to the moon, 
which the reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſees 


In bianca e vaga Luna, 

C'hai tanti ſpecchi quanti ſono i mari 
Mira queſto candor, ch's ſenza pati. 
A lei mena i tuoi balli, a lei diſtilla 
Le tue dolct rugiade; | 
Specc!i:ati con lei con amoroſo affetto, 


But, beſides this general reſemblance, there is a 


tarther propriety in Tibullus's comparing Apollo 


to Piana, as ſhe was his filter, 
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muſes. Thus Phidias obtained the idea of his 
Olympian Jove from the Iliad of Homer, and pro- 
bably was indebted to Pindar's firſt Pythian ode 
for placing an eagle on the ſceptre of the ſame 
god. On the other harid, again, painting has been 
of ule to poetry; thus, in this century, an ex- 
cellent Italian puem was compoſed from the draws 
ings of the famous Bolognian painter Spagnoletto. 

Ver. 31. This is one of the ſtrokes which ſeems 
to me, lays the author of the Polymitis, to have 
been borrowed from ſome painting in Rome, in 
which the mixture of colours here mentioned to 
be blended rogether, was remarkably well exe- 
cuted. Pliny, in ſpeaking of the beſt pieces by 
Echion there, initances in one on this ſubject ; 
* nova nupta, verecundia notabilis,“ lib. xxxv. 10. 
The famous picture of the Aldobrandine palace in 
Rome is on the ſame ſubjedt and the air of the 
new bride in it is remarkably modeſt. As that is 
ſo good, though done when the art of painting 
was extremely fallen at Rome, it was very pro- 
bably copied from ſame celebrated picture there, 
and poſſibly from that piece of Echion's. The 
colours are all fo faded in it (as one may well ex- 
peR, after the courſe of almoſt feventeen hundred 
years), that we can ſee nothing of the beautiful 
bluſh. that was probably on the face of the bride, ' 
Dialogue 8. | 

Ver. 32. The word“ deducta,“ in the original, 
has a peculiar beauty, being only applied to the 
modeſt, in oppoſition to © producta,” a term uſed 
for women of the town | 

Ver 33. Charmed with the beauties. of his vi- 
ſion, Tivullus here, contrary to cuſtom, multi- 
plies his illuſtrations : the lily and the amaranth 
furniſhed the ancients with favonrite alluſions; 
but, as the fineſt fimiles, by repetition, become 
unaffecting, the moderns labour under great dif- 
ficulries in this reſpect. It is true, they have ex- 
changed the amaranth for the roſe ; but that has 
been now ſo long employed, that it is grown ſtale, 
and the poets of this «ge may exclaim, with the 
old grammari ns, “ pereant ifti, qui, ante nos, noſ- 
tra dixerunt.“ It is a pity that Tibullus, who 
was fo excellent an artiſt, did not leave more pie- 
tures of beauty behind him. | 

Although Ovid and others paint Apollo in nuch 
the ſame colours as our poet does, we are not, 
therefore, to ſuppoſe that they copied from one 
another. The figure, features, drefs, &c. of the 
heathen gods, were as well known to the an- 
cients from ſtatues, paintings, &c. of them, form- 
ed according to a common ſtancard. as St. Peter 
is now a-days to any Roman Catholic 

Ver. 30. Brockhuſius makes our poet indebted 
to thegicat Sicihan ſhepherd, Idyll. vid. for this 
fimile, But why need we ſyppole this? It is only 
ſuch as gruws in the poctical common of nature; 
and what no traveller, however little inſpired, 
conld fail to pluck as he piſſed. ; 

Ver. 37. The word, in the original is © palla,” 


J he name of a robe, with which not only Apollo, 
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dut the poets and muſicians of old, were veſted. 
Valerius Flaccus clothes his bard Mopſus with a 
white © palla:“ but the more common colour of 
it wzs purple, © Tyrio bis raurice tina,” 

Ver. 3p. Who the inventor of the lyte was, is 
uncertain : fome attribute it to Apollo, and others 
to Mercury. Diodorus informs us, that this in- 
ſtrument, in conformity to the ſeaſons, aſſumed 
at firſt four ſtrings; but ſoon after, it mounted 
ſeven, in imitation of the planets; and hence 
Pindar's epithet, when he calls it feven-tongued. 
It was at firſt made of gold, filver, or ivory, or- 
namented with precious {tones ; but, in the Au- 
guſtan age, the ſhell of the ſea-tortoiſe coming 
into very high eſtimation, the body of the lyre 
was principally compoſed of it, yet ſtill adorned 
with gold, ſilver, &c. Hence Horace ſays, 


O mutis quoque piſcibus 
Donatura cygni, ſi libeat, ſonum. 


Goddeſs of the ſweet-ſounding lute, 
Which thy harmonious touch beys; 
Who canſt the ftinny race, though mute, 
To Cygnete' dying accents raiſe. 
Francis, Boek iv. Od. 3. 


The lyre was played upon with a plectrum of 
ivory. Sce a curious diſſertation on this ſubject, 
preſented by Mr. Molyneux to the Royal Society. 

Ver. 50. In this paſſage Bacchus is deprived of 
the power of preſcience; and yet we know that 
many of the ancients regarded him as a prophet- 
ical deity, Thus Pauſanias tells us, that Bacchus 
had an oracle in Thrace, But eſpecially (book 
x. chap. 33.) à cave («dvr») at Ophitea, corruptly 
called Amphiclea, in which were performed his 
orgies, This cave was acceſſible by one road 
only; and there was in it no ſtatue of the god. 
There the inhabitants of the city and ncighbour- 
Hood were, in their fleep, informed by the divi- 
nity, of remedies appropriated to their diſcaſes; 
and his prieſt, inſpired by him, acquainted them 
With future events. 

Ver. 70. There is a deſigned harſhneſs in theſe 
lines, as in the original. Enylith tranſlators can 
never be at a loſs for unharmonious ccmbinations ; 
theſe however, like diſcord in muſic, when pro- 


perly introduced, greatly increaſe the harmony. 


GRAINGER'S TIBULLUS. 


The tranſlator cannot help thinking this a very 
unjuſt deſcription of the fair ſex, as they are com- 
monly more conſtant than men. | 

Ver. 75. The poſture of a ſuppliant and van- 


quiſhes perſon is happily expreſſed in the original 
Tu modo cum multa brachia tende prece, 


but could not be preſerved in the verſion. Achil- 
les Statius and Douza miſonderſtood this paſſage. 
Ver. 79. See the notes to Elegy iii. Bock 2. 
Ver. 92. The original paſſage was incompre- 
henſible, till Muretus reſtored it, from an old 
Ms. thus, 


Felix. Hoc alium define velle virum. 


The ſenſe of which according to him, is, that 
Nezra muſt think of no other huſband but this, 
e alivm ab hoc.” But Scaliger and Douza allege, 
that the © felix hoc“ alludes to the old form of 
nuptial contracts; as if they had ſaid, “ feliciter 
felix hoc fit.” Salmaſius, however, and Broekhu- 
ſius interpret it in this manner: as this marriage 
is, on the word of Apollo, to be productive of 
perfect happinefs to you, Neæra; preſume not to 
wiſh for another lover; “felix hoc conjugio de- 


fine alium virum velle.“ 


Ver. 106. Theſe were the ſtrongeſt poetica! 
emblems of barbariſm and inſidel ferocity. The 
thought is originally Houmer's (II. xvi. ver. 34.) 
but adopted by Catullus and Virgil, traveltied by 
Glembattiſta Lalli, often uſed by Ovid, aud pa- 
rodied by Boileau in his admirable Lutrin ; 


Non ton pere à Paris ne fut pas Boulanger, &c. 


in the famous interview of Glaucus and Diomed, 
Glaucus thus deſcribes chimæra: 


Firſt dire chimæ ra's conqueſt was enjoin'd ; 
A mingled moniter, of no mortal kind; 
Behind, a dragon's fiery tail was ſpread; 
A goat's rough body bore a lion's head ; 
Her pitchy noſtrils flaky flames expire, 
Her gaping throat emits infernal fire, Pepe. 
Verſes nothing inferior to the original. 

Ver. 108. This was an artful method of ſtill 
farther intereſting Nezra's family in favour of her 
lover. 


ELEGY V. 


Warts you at Tuſcan baths for pleaſure ſtay, 
(Too hot when virius darts his fultry ray, 
Though now that purple {pring adorns che trees, 
Not Baia's more medicinal than thaſe,) 

Me harder fates attend, my youth Gccays ; 
Yet ſpare, Perſephone! my hlameleſs days: 
3 


With ſecret wickedneſs uvſtung my foul ; 

1 never mix'd nor gave the baneful bowl; 

! ne'er the holy myſteries proclaim'd : 

ns temple, and no god defam'd; 10 
Ayc nas not ſnow'd my jetty locks with white, 
Nor bent my body, nor decay'd my fight ; 


ELEGY V. $og 


{When both the conſuls fell, ah fatal morn ! Thrice ſive long days and nights conſum'd with fire, 
Fatal to Roman freedom! I was born) | (O ſooth its rage!) | gradually expire; 

Apples unripe, what folly 'tis to pull, While you the Naiad of your fountain praiſe, 

Or cruſh the cluſter e'er the grapes are full! Or lave, or ſpend in gentle ſport your days: 

Ye gloomy gods! whom Acheron obeys, Vet, O my friends! whate'er the fates decree, 
Diſpel my ſichneſs, and prolong my days! Joy guide your ſteps, and ſtill remember me 
Ere to the ſhades my dreary ſteps I take, Meantime, to deprecate the fierce diſeaſe, 

Or ferry o'er th* irremeable lake, 20 ! And haſten glad returns of vigorous eaſe, 49 
Let me (with age when wrinkled all my face) Milk, mix'd with wine, O promiſe to beſtow, 


Tell ancient ſtories to my liſtening race; And fable victims, on the gods below. 


NOTES ON ELEGY v. 


Son critics are of opinion, that this elegy was called, were divided into the greater and theleſſer, 
written by Tibullus when very young, and diſengag- and celebrated at Achens, at ſtated ſeaſons, with 
ed from any amorous attachment, as in it he makes | great pomp of machinery. and folema ſhows. 
no mention of any of his former miſtrefles. And | Theſe drew together a vaſt concourſe of people 
indeed it muſt be confeſſed, that their conjectures | from all vations; and many earneſtly deſired to 
are not always ſo well founded; for had bis heart | be initiated, but that favour was beſtowed upon 
been engaged, his ſickneſs, which makes the ſub- none but thoſe of the firſt rank and figure. The 
ject of the poem, would have ſupplied him with | revercnce with which Cicero ſpeaks of them, and 
as many pathetic thoughts as it did when he was | the hints he drops of their uſe and end, ſeem to 
left behind in the iſland of Corſu. But be this as | confirm Dr. Warburton's conjecture about them, 
it will. the elegy itſelf is valuable, for being the | viz. that they were intended to inculcate God's 
only one whercin our poet gives us any hints of | unity and the immortality of the ſoul. The ſhows 
his own perſon, which, as it really was amiable, | are ſuppoſed to have repreſented Heaven, Hell, 
is no ſmall proof of his modeſty. Elyſium, and whatever concerned a future ſtate. 

It is addreſſed to ſome of his friends, who were | The poets often alluded to them; and we find 
then at the hot baths of Tuſcany, where, probably, | Cicero, at the requeſt of Chilias a famous poet, 
our poet was to have been of the party, had not a | requeſting Atticus to ſend him from Athens a de- 
violent fever prevented him. However deſirous | tail of them. This intimates, that theſe ſhows 
the commentators may ſhow themſelves to diſco- | were occaſionally varied; and De. Middleton 
ver the names of the poet's friends} that diſcovery | conjectures, that the detail here deſired from At- 
is now impoſlible; but if we are not ignorant of | ricus was intended by the poet as epiſodes to ſome 
this, the poem itſelf informs us, that Iibullus | of his poetical —— Is Virgil's fixth 
compoſed it on the fifteenth day of his diforder, | ZEncid a repreſentation of this kind? The ſup- 
which he entreats Perſephone ſpeedily to bring to | poſition is highly ingenious, and Dr. Warburton 
a happy criſis, as he was then young, and by his | has ſupported it with no leſs fancy than learning. 
conduct had never merited any ehaſtiſement from So cautious were the Athenians, in Cicero's 
heaven. time, of violating the ſolemnity of theſe myſteries, 

Ver. I. Critics have in vain endeavoured to de- | that the famous grator Craſſus, coming to Athens 
termine which of the Tuſcan baths are here | two days aſter the proceſſion was over, could not 
meant. Schoppius believes them to have been | prevail on the magiſtrates to re-exhibit the ſhows, 
the Cluſin; but theſe were cold, as we learn from | although be was one of the firſt ſenators of Rome. 
Horace, Ep. 15. lib. i. wherein thoſe, at which Whoever divulged the Eleuſinian myſteries, was 
Tibullus's friends appear to have been, were | expelled the ſociety of human kind, and abhorred 
warm, | | as a monſter unworthy the common benefits of 

Ver. 4. Baia was the moſt remarkable warm | life, It was eſteemed dangerous to converſe 
bath in Italy. The name of it came in time to | with him, leſt Jupiter, in his wrath, ſhould make 
ſtand ſor * therme” in general. | no diſtinction between the innocent and the 

Ver. 9. The myſteries here meant, were thoſe guilty. Thus Horace, 
of Ceres, the moſt revered of any in ancient times. 
As it was piacular to divulge them, the reader 
muſt not expect to find them deſcribed with the | 
ſame exactneſs as the other religious ceremonies | 


vetabo, qui cereris ſacrum 
Vulgarit arcanw, ſub iſdem 
Sit trabibus, fragilemve mecum 


of paganiſm. But what is known of certainty of nn Hu Lit ut. Oe 8 
them, ſhall here briefly be collected. | He who can friendſhip's ſecrets tell, 

The Eleuſinian myſteries, ſor ſo they were alſo | Or Ceres” hallow'd rites reveal ; 
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The wretch with me ſha!l never dwell, cohorts, to cover their march to the camp. By 
With me jhall never hoiſt the doubtful fail. the eagernels of that reinforcement, which run 
| | Francis. | forward to attack Antony, Panla was obliged to 


— 


follow after with two of the new legions, and a 
briſk engagement was fought at Caſtel- Franco, in 
which Paaſa was mortaily wounded, and the vic- 
tory, by the retreat o his enemies, inclined to 
Antony. His joy, however, was ſhort, for Hirtius, 
hearing of the engagement, marched out with 
twenty veteran cohorts, met Antony, entirely 


The Greeks, according to Dacier, not only 
Puniſhed with death thoſe who revealed, but thoſe 
alſo to whom the myſteries were imparted, When 
the Athenians for two years were baffled in their 
attempts againſt Sicily, Alcibiades, who not only | 
adviſed, but conducted that war, was accuſed by | 


— ——  —— 


that ſuperſtitious people of having divulged the 
my iteries of Ceres. N 
Numenius, the celebrated Pythagorean, having 
Publiſhed an account of the myſteries, ſome god- 
deſſes, in the wanton dreſs of courteſans. appeared 
to him. The philoſopher, with ſurpriſe, aſking 
the reaſon, was told by them in an angry tone, 
Ab fe, ipſo adyto pudicitiæ abſtractas, et paſ- 
ſim adeuntibus proſtitutas: That be himſelf 
dragged them from the ſhrine of chattity, and 
ptoſtituted their charms to every comer. Ma- 
crob. Somn. Scip. cap. 2. | | | 
Ver. 10. Nothing tends ſo much' to ſoften the 
horrors-of death, as the conſciouſneſs of a well- 
ſpent life. Upon a death-bed, every object ap- 
pears in its genuine colours; as the mind then 
often has the niceſt perception of right and 
ng. | 
Ver. 13. When both the conſuls fell, ab fatal mern“ 
Fatal ts Reman freedom I was born.] At the end 
of the year U. C. 709, the famous Mark Antony, 
under the ſpecious pretext of revenging the mur- 
der of Cæſar, left Rome. Decimus Brutus (whoſe 
name, next to that of Marcus Brutus, the patrons 
of liberty will ever reverence for his glorious 
ſhare in the death of Julius), was to feel the firſt 
effects of his bloody rage. Although Gaul had 
cheerfully declared in favour of Brutus, and had 
levied a conſiderable force, yet was that patriot, 
at the approach of Antony, obliged to throw him- 
ſelf into Modena: As Antony knew the averſion 
of the better and wiſer ſenators to his conduct; 
how devoted the veterans were to his political, 
though young enemy, Oftavius; and the levies 
that were vigorouſly carrying on by decree of the 
ſenate, to fupport the conſuls ele, lirtius and 
Panſa ; he eaſily ſaw that no time was to be loſt 
in the reduction of that city: accordinyly he in- 
veſted it with a formidable body of troops, poſted 
to ſo great advantage, that even after Odtavius 
and the conſul Hirtius arrived with a veteran ar- 
my, the place too defending itſeif with no leſs art 
than courage, he reduced the beſieged to very 


great ſtraits, and ſeldom was worſted in his ren- | 


counters with the conſular army. Modena had 
now ſtood out near four months, when, on the 
15th of April, U. C. 710, Antony having intelli- 
gence that the other conſu}, Panſa, with four le- 
gions, was to join the confederate chiefs, he fe- 

ſolved to attack him on his march, with two le- 
gions, two Prætorian cohurts, and part of the 
Evocati. It is ſcarce to be imagined but the plan 
would have ſucceeded, as the enemy was made up 
of raw levies, had not Hirtius privily in the night 
getached the martial legion and two Pratorian 


* 


—— 


| 


ronted and put to flight his whole army, in the 
very plain fo lately the ſcene of his glory. An- 
tony, though now obliged to lic on the defenſive 
in his ſtrongly fortified camp, ſtill hoped to make 
himſelf maſter of Modena, which was now redu- 
ced to the greateſt difficulties. Octavius and 
Hirtius ſaw this; and, fluſhed with their late ſuc- 
ceſs, were determined at all hazards, to relieve 
the town. To eſſectuate this, after two or three 
days ſpent in finding out the weakeſt part of An- 
tony's camp, they attacked the entrenchments 
with ſuch vigour, that Antony, rather than ſuſſer 
the town to be ſnatched at lai from him, drew 
out all his forces, and came to a general battle, 


TLirtle advantages were gained on either fide, 


both armies fought: like Romans, till D. Bru- 
tus, taking the opportunity, ſallied our of the 
town at the head of his garriſon, and helped 
greatly to determine the victory on the ſide of the 
republic. Hirtius puſhed his advantages with 
great ſpirit, drove all before him to the middle of 
the enemy's camp, where he was unfortunately 
killed, near the general's tent. This probably 
wovld have turned the fortune of the day, had 
not Octavius made good the attempt, by keeping 
poſſeſñion of Antony's camp, while that general, 
aſter the deſtruction of his beſt troops, fled pre ci- 
pitately, with his horſe, towards the Alps. The 
„ther conſul died the day after, of his wounds, at 
Bologna, This was the greateſt loſs the republic 
could poſſibly ſuſtain at that time; as the death of 
the two conſuls placed Octavius above all con- 
troul, left him ſole maſter of their armies, eſpe- 
cially the veterans, and firſt inſpired him with the 
deſign of ſucceeding to his uncle's power as well 
as to his eſtate. That with inferior martial vir- 
tues, the ſucceſſor of Julius was equally ſucceſsful ; 
and that aſter the moſt bloody proſcriptions of the 
beſt families of the empire, he reigned quietly, 
nay gloriovly ; are particulars which our preſent 
purpoſe calls not upon us to explain: we only 
beg leave to remark, that if the two lines which 
gave riſe to this note, are genuine, Tibullus muſt 
have been born A. U. C. 710, ſome time between 
the 14th and 15th of April, and perhaps on 
the very ſame day with Ovid. This was the 
opir.ion of Petrus Crinitus and Lelio Giraldi, and 


of every biographer till-the time of Joſephus Sca- 


liger. That great ſcholar could not well reconcile 
that date to ſome other paſſages in Tibullus : but 
the affair remained undetermined, till Janus Douza 
the younger, attempted to prove, that the cum 
cecidit fato,”” &c. was ſtolen from Ovid, and in- 
ſerted in Tibullus. The reaſons on which he, and 
thoſe of his party, ground their opinion, and the 
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objeQions which may be urged againit them, are 
as follow: 

In the firſt place, it appears from the ſeventh 
elegy of the ſitſi hook, that our poet not only at- 
tended Meſſala to the war of Aquitaine, but that 
he was alſo rewarded with military honours for 
his behaviour at that time. Now it is known, 
that the reduction of that province was accom- 
1 A. U. C 725; of courſe, if Tibullus was 

rn 710, he muſt have had thoſe marks of ſuc- 
ceſsful bravery conferred on him when he was on- 
ly fifteen years of age; but the Romans did not 
Put on the * toga virilis”” at ſooneſt till the if. 

teenth year of their age; therefore, ſay they, Ti- 

bullus could not, if no older, ſerve with Meſſala. 
This argument, however, is more ſpecibus than ſo- 
lid; for it is certain that ſome Roman youths had 
the manly gown conferred on them before their 
filteenth year; and experience ſhows us, that 
young men at that age often behave-with as much 
intrepidity, as thoſe who are more advanced in 
life, . 

Again, Horace, in the ode addreſſed to Tibul- 
Jus, has the following lines : 


Albi ne delas plus nimio memor, &c. 


No more in elegiac ſtrain 
Of cruel Glycera complain ; 
Though ſhe reſigns her faithful charms 
To a new lover's younger arms. | 
Francis, Lib. i. Ode 33, 


Now, argues Douza, as Horace was but about forty 
when this ode was wrote, Tibullus could only be 
about fifteen; and how could one at thoſe years 
write mournful elegies? or how could Glycera well 
prefer one younger than himſelf? To obviate 
this objection, Dacier explains junior by a new 
lever. But there is no occaſion for this ſtrained 
interpretation; for it will afterwards be proved, 
that younger folks have written, and with ap- 
plauſe too, poems of a more difficult nature than 
clegy ; and he muſt know little of lite, who has 
not obſerved ſome women, even in our cold cli- 
mate, prefer a lover of fourteen even to one of 
twenty; and Julius Cæſar divorced Coffutia in 
the ſixteenth year of his age. But not to inſiſt on 
theſe arguments; the critics may be defied to prove 
Horace's age, when the thirty-third ode of his firſt 
book was written : for though that poet was juſt 
forty when ſame of the odes of the ſecond book 
were compoſed, we know that his odes are not 
placed in the order they were written: hence 
there is no neceſſity of alleging, with ſome cri- 
tics, that this ode was written to our poet's fa- 
ther. 

But, ſays Vulpius, Horace, when upwards of 
forty * (oo luſtra prætergeſlum) , uſed to con- 
ſult Tibullus upon his fatire, as appears from the 
following line, 


Albi noſtrorum ſermonum candide judes. 
Ep. 4. Lib. i. 


Albius, in whom my ſatires find 


A candid critic, and a kind, Francis. 


C 


do 


Now this, adds the Italian. editor, is not to be ſup- 
poſed; as Tibullus, at that time, muſt, it born in 
710, have been nincteen years younger than the 
poet, To this it may be anſwered, that a perſon 
of nineteer, if endowed with good ſenſe, and 
ſome practice in poetry, may be capable of cor- 
redding the writings of a man of forty : thus 
Pope, when younger than Tibullus is ſuppoled to 
be, amended Wycherley's poems, when that gen · 
tlemen was upwards of fifty ; and even wrote the 
Eſſay on Citicilm at twenty. But, what is of 
more conſequence, the critics are not agreed about 
the time when the fourth epiſtle of the firſt book 
was written: thus Sanadon ſays, it was compoſ- 


ed about the year 720, when Horace was thirty» 


one, and Tibullus thirty years old. And the truth is, 
the preciſe time of it cannot be determined. Be- 


ſides, the commentators have proved, that Horace 


wrote an epiltle to Lollius, when that nobleman 
attended Auguſtus in the Cantabrian war, A. U. 
C. 727, and was only ſixteen years of age. 

Again, ſays Brockhuſjus, our Roman knight 
fell fick at Phæacia, in his voyage with Meſſala 
to Syria, Now it ts certain; that excellent gene- 
ral went thither with an extraordinary command, 
A. U. C. 724; therefore Tibuilus, if born 710, 
could only then be fourteen : and yet it * * 
from the elegy itſelf (which is much too fine @ 
piece for a boy of theſe years), that he had been 
ſome time in love with Delia. To this argument, 
this ſhort reply may be made: that it cannot be 
proved that Meſſala was upon his Syrian expedi- 
tion when our poet was left behind fick in Phz- 
acia ; and, could that even be eſtabliſhed, inftan- 
ces are not wanting to prove, that poems, not in- 
fcrior to the third elegy of the firſt book, have 
been the production of youths not much older. 
L. Valerius Prudens gained the prize of poetry, 
and was crowned, in the reign of Domitian, when 
only thirteen years old; Johabnes Secundus was 
not twenty-five years old when he died; and 
there is good reaſon for aſſerting, that Cardinal 
Rovera, when only ten years of age, publiſhed at 
Pavia, a collection of his own poems; nay, it is a 
fact, that Cowley printed a volume of poems, all 
which were written before his fifteenth year. 

Well; but, ſays Vulpius, it is not to be believed, 
that Ovid, who was ſo {tudious of the memory of 
Tibullus, and ſo minutely exact in other things of 
leſs moment, would have paſſed by an event 
which did ſuch honour to his own birth, had Ti- 
bullus and he been born at the ſame time. Ta 


this it may be anſwered, that he had but a ſhort 


acquaintance with-our poet, as he himſelf informs 

us, | 

nec avara Tibullo. |, 

Tempus amicitiæ fata dedere mea, 

t may, however, be objected, ſay Douza and 6- 

thers, that Domitius Marſus calls Tibullus a youth 

when he died : | 

Te quoque Virgilio comitem non æqua, Tibulle, 
Mors juvenem compos miſit ad Elyſios. 

Now as Marſus lived at that time, Tibullus muſt 

havg died when twenty-four cr twenty-five years 
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of age, and therefore muſt have been born A. U. 
C. 710. . : 
To this it may be oppoſed, that by the laws of 
Servius Tullus, the Romans conſidered every citi- 
zen as a juvenis till his forty-ſixch year, After 
that time indeed they called them /eniores ; and 
therefore, as Tibullus was only forty-five when he 
died, Marſus might call him juvenis. Doubilcfs 
he might, according to the Tullian computation ; 
but then, it may be obſerved, that Marſus does 
pot ſay that Tibullus died the ſame year with 
Virgil, i. e. in his forty-fifth year; but only, that 
he was the firſt poet who dicd after him: and 
therefore he mult either have been out of the 
claſs of juvenis; or born in 710, and conſequent- 
by * ouly twenty-five or twenty-ſix when he 
died. f 


But had our author been ſo young. Ovid would 


not have omitted that circumſtance, as it would 
have greatly added to the pathos of his famous e- 
legy on his death; eſpecially ſince, in that very 
perm, he mentions the youth of Catullus, who, by 
the by, was upwards of forty when he dicd, con- 
trary to the common opinion. 5 


Obvius huic venies, hedera juvenilia einctus 
Tempore, cum Calvo, docte Catulle; tuo. 


This argument, indeed, is of moment; but the 
ſame poet affords fome other arguments of ſtill 
reater weight to prove that Tibullus could not 
fe born in 7 10. In the firſt place, he ſays, that 
our poet was eminent for, his reputation as à Wri- 
ter, when Auguſtus Cæſar was prince, 


jam te principe notus erat. 


that is, when Cæſar was © princeps ſenatus,” after 
having had the glorious but undeſer ved title of 
pater patriz” beſtowed on him by Meſſala and 
the ſenate, A. U. C. 727. But how could a youth 
of ſeventeen be known as a port? Ihe anſwer 
to this has in part been anticipated; and when we 
add, that Heinſius reads “ natus,“ it rather is an 
argument in ſupport of Tijbulias's being born in 
710. as Octavius Cæſar and Pedius ſucceeded 
Hirtius and Panſa in the conſulate, It muſt here, 
at the ſame time, be confeſſed, that Cæſar could 
not be ſtyled © princeps,” far leſs prince vs ſena- 
tus,“ for being made conſul ; yet could eve v this 
be granted, Heinſius's reading is ſuppurted by 
MS. authority. ® 
Bat the argument to which the leaſt obje&ir,n 
can be made, is that which follows, and Ovid fur- 
niſhes it. It runs thus, | 


Virgilium vidi tantum; nec avara Tibullo 
Tempus amicitize fata dedere mez : : 
Succeſcor fuit hie tibi, Galle; Propertius illi; 
Quartus ab his ſerie temporis ipſe fui. 
E 8 . . Trifl. Lib. iv. el. 10. 


That is, I only ſaw Virgil, and the cruel ſates did 
not Jong indulge me with the friendſhip of Tihul- 
Jus. He (viz. Tibullus), was thy ſucce ſſor, Gal- 
Jus; Propertius followed Gallus and, in order of 
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was born A, U. C 68r; and Propertius, by hi 

own confeſſion, did not put on the © toga virilis“ 

till after the diviſion of the municipal lands among 
the veterans, A. U. C. 711, when he was at leaſt 
fifteen; 'Tibullus muſt have-been born between 
the year 681, and the year 696, that is, about the 
year 690, one year after Horace, But why might 
he not be five years younger, as well as one year ? 
And indeed, as this correſponds more with Mar- 
ſus's epigram, it ſeems as likcly that Tibullus was 
born 695. Some, indeed, object to the quotation 
from Ovid, as if that poet meant poctical fame, 
or the order in which the poets he there mentions 
were known to the world by their writings; and 
indeed, were it not for the former paſſage from 
Ovid, ſuch a ſuggeſtion might invalidate the ar- 
gument upon which Douza chiefly builds his opi- 
nion. 

But (add Douza, and the reſt who eſpouſe his 
opinion), what if we can prove, from T:bullus him- 
ſelf, that he was not born A. U. C 710? Had 
he been ſo young when ſick at Curfu,' would he 
not, in a particular manner, have mentioned it? 
And would not a youth of twenty-five years, have 
expreſſed himſell differently in the poem before us 
from 


| Et nondum cani nigros læſere capillos 

Nec venit tardo curva ſeuecta pede, 
Beſides, in his panegyric, which we know was 
written 722 (vide 1, 121, &c.) he has tlic follows 
ing lines, | 


nam cura novatur, 
Cum memor ante actos ſemper dolor admonet 
annos. ' 


which could not be proper from a boy cf twelve 
years of age, Nay, that poem itſclf, though ivfe- 
rior in every reſpect to his elegiac compoſitions, 
is yet tco great a work for one ſo young. And 
if to this we add, that in this poem he talks of the 
old warrior of Arupinum, and of his baving at- 
tended Meſſala in his Pannonian expedition; andit 
we conſider, that this expedition took place A. U. 


be the year of Tibullus's birth, and that, therefore, 
the | 


Cum cecedit ſato conſul uterque pari 


is ſpurious, and foiſted in by fome librarian from 
Ovid. Nay, Vulpius, not content with putting a 
mark of reprobation on that line, even ſuſpects 
| *he following one, as it is, according to him, nor 
ly languid, but interrupts the ſentence, which 
is Complete without it. 

Hwever immaterial © theſe remarks may ap- 
pear ti the generality, the tranflator hopes, that 
the critical reader will pardon their length, as 
they may be found of ſome ſervice to future bio- 
graphers. * 

Ver. 15. Ales unripe, what folly "tis to pull 71 
This ſentimen,* would anſwer in paſtoral; and 
were it not wka © every man might have thought, 
it might be faig, that Ovid had amt tranfcribed 
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ime, I myſclf was the fourth. Now, as Gallus 
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C. 718, or 719. it muſt appear that 710 could not 
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NOTES ON 


Quid plenam ſraudas vitem creſcentibus uvis ? 
Pomaque crudeli vellis acerba manu? 

| El. 14. Lib. 2, 
The © tolle cupidinem immitis uvæ“ of Horace, 
is almoſt the ſame ; but as the yrie bard in the 
ode where he uſes theſe expreilions deſcribes la- 
lage as a young [riſking heifer, and her lover as a 
bull, the metaphor is not ſo happily exact. 
Ver. 17. This and the foregoing thought are 
thus imitated by Mr, Hammond: 


No ſtealth of time has thinn'd my flowing hair, 
Nor age yet bent me with her iron hand; 
Ah why ſo ſoon the tender bloſſum tear ? 
Ere autumn yet the ripen d ſruit demand. 


Ye gods who dwell in gloomy ſhades below, 

No flowly tread your melancholy round; 

Now wandering view the baleſul rivers flow, 
And muſing hearken to their ſolemn ſound ; 


O let me ſtill enjoy the cheerful day, | 

Till many years unheeded o'er me roll'd, 
Pleas'd in my age l rrifle life away, 
And tell how much 1 lov'd ere I grew old. 
The whole ſourth elegy, from which theſe ſtan- 
Zas are taken, is an improvement upon our au- 
thor. In the original, the poet joins two adjec- 
tives to one noun, which Servius, in his notes on 
Virgil, blames as a vice in writing; and yet not 
only inſtances of this may be produced from the 
ancient Roman authors, but alſo from Lucretius, 
Cicero, Ovid, and Virgil. 

Ver. 21. That man ſhould be ſo ſolicitous for 
old age, is really aſtoniſhing, when we covſider, 
with a great moral poet, | 


That life protracted is protracted woe. 
Time hovers o'er, impatient to deſtroy, . 

And ſhuts up all the paſſages of joy: - 

fn vain their giſts the bounteous ſeaſons pour, 
The fruit autumnal, and the yernal flower, 
With liſtleſs eyes the dutard views the ſtore ; 

e views, and wonders that they pleaſe no more. 
| Now pall the taſteleſs meats, and joyleſs wines, 
And luxury, with ſighs, her ſlave reſigns, 
Appreach, ye minſtrels, try the ſoothing train, 
And yield the tuneſul lenitives of pain; 

No ſound, alas! would touch th' impervious ear, 

Though dancing mountains witneſs'd Orpheus 
near : 

Nor Jute, nor lyre his feeble powers attend, 

Nor ſweeter muſic of a virtuous friend ; 

But everlaſting dictates crowd his tongue, 

Pervetſely grave, or poſitively wrong: 

The (till returning tale, and lingering jeſt, 

Perplex the fawning niece and pamper'd gueſt, 

While growing hopes ſcarce awe the gathering 

And ſcarce a legacy can bribe to hear; {[ſneer, 

The watchful gueſts ſtill hint the laſt offence, 

The daughter's petulance, the ſon's expence ; 

Improve his heady rage with treacherous (kill, 

And mould his paſſions, till they make his will. 

* Unnumber'd maladies his joints invade, 

Lay ſiege to life, and prel+ the dire blockade ; 

But unextinguiſh'd avarice ſtill remu'ns,- 

And dreadcd loſſes aggravate his pains ; 
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He turns, with anxious heart and crippled hands, 
His bonds of debt, and mortgages of lands; 

Or views his coffers with ſuſpicious eyes, 

Unlocks his gold, and counts it till he dies. 


| But grant the virtues of a temperate prime, 


Bleſs with an age exempt from ſcorn or crime; 
An age that mel's in unperceiv'd decay, 

And glides in modeſt innocence away: 

Whoſe peaceful days benevolence endears, 
Whoſe nights congratulating conſcience cheers 
The general favourite, as the general friend: 
Such age there is, and who could with its end? 
Yet ev'u on this her load misfortune flings, 

To preſs the weary minutes“ flagging wings: 
New ſorrow rites as the day returns; 

A ſiſter ſickens, or a daughter mourns ; 

Now kindred merit fills the ſable bier, 

Now lacerated friendſhip claims a tear. 


| Year chaſes year, decay purſues decay, 


Still drops ſome joy from withering life away 
New forms ariſe, and different views engage, 
Superituous lags the veteran on the ſtage, 

Till pitying nature ſigns the laſt releaſe, 

And bids afflicted worth retire to peace. 

But few there are whom hours like theſe await, 
Who ſct unclouded in the gulfs of fate; 

From Lydia's monarch ſhould the ſearch deſcend, 
By Solon caution'd to regard his end, 

lu life's laſt ſcene what prodigies ſurpriſe, 

Fears of the brave, and follies of the wiſe ; 

Frum Marlborough's eyes the fireams of dotage 
Aud Swift expires a driv'ler and a ſhow. [flow, 


ts great beauty will, it is preſumed, excuſe the 
length of this quatation. 

Ver. 26. Swimming was much pradiſed by the 
Romans,; an exerciſe which they, as a military 
people, found ſerviceable to them on many ac- 
counts, and which Britons, both on that account, 
and as a naval people, would do well to practiſe 
more; for as the poet of the ſeaſons ſings, © 


This is the pureſt exerciſe for health, 
The kind refreſher of the ſummer heats; 
Nor when cold winter keens the brightening flood, 
Would l, weak-ſhivering, linger on the brink. 
Thus life redoubles, and is oft preſerv'd 
By the bold ſwimmer, in the ſwift illapſe 
Of accident diſaſtrous. Hence the limbs 
Kuit into force ; and the ſame Roman arm 
hat rote victorious o'er the conquer'd earth, 
Firſt learn'd, while tender, to ſubdue the wave, 
E'en from the body's purity, the mind 
Receives a ſecret ſympathetic aid. 

Summer, 


Ver. 28. Tibullus was as warm in his friend- 
ſhip as in tis love; and certainly, if the love of 
fame is ever allowable, the wiſhing to be remem- 
bered after death, by one's friends, is highly aa- 
tural. The 


Oblitus meorum, obliviſcendus et illis, 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot, - 


of ſome authors, is too miſanthropical : for the 
love of lame being natural to man, and the ſource 
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from whence have ſprung moſt of the good ac. 
tions which have aſtoniſhed or benefited humani 
ty, the tranſlator cannot join iſſue with thoſe who 
condemn its exertion. 


Ver. 31. The old Scholiaſt on Statius, whoſe 


comment Parthius had in his poſſcflion, calls 
blood, honey, and milk, the banquet of the infer- 
nal powers, „ inferorum paſtus.” But this pal- 
ſage in our poet ſhows, that wine was alſo part of 
their cheer. | 

Black cattle were the only victims ſacrificed to 
the © dii inferniè "The ancients, ſay the critics, 
generally offered to their gods, thoſe beaſts which 
they were ſuppoſed to hold in the greateſt ab- 
Horrence. - When they ſacrificed to the infernal 
powers, they turned their palms downwards. 
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There are two or three inſtances in the legendary 
part of the Roman ſtory, of the ceaſing of plagues 
at Rome, upon immolating on the altars of Pluto 
and Proſerpine. Pluto's altars at Tarentum were 
chiefly remarkable for miracles of this kind. Theſe 
ſacrifices, which in time gave riſe to the ſecular 
games, the jubilee of Paganiſm, were performed 
in the evening; as thoſe to the celeſtial powers 
were in the morning. The prieſts were ſprinkled 
with water, when offerings were made to the in- 
fernal deitics. See the old Scholiaſt on the fourth 
Iſthmian ode of Pindar. And it is certain from 
Homer (Liad ix. lin? 563.) that thoſe who ad- 

elled theſe powers, fell on their knees when 
they prayed to chem. 


— _ 
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Lover. 
Cour, Bacchus, come! ſo may the myſtic vine 
And verdant ivy round thy temples twine ! 
My pains, the anguiſh I endure, remove; | 
Oft haſt thou vanquiſh'd the fierce pangs of love. 
Haſte, boy, with old Falernian crown the bowl, 
In the gay cordial let me drench my ſoul. 
Hence, gloomy care ! | give you to the wind; 
The god of fancy frolics in my mind! 
My dear companions : favour my deſign, 
Let's drown our ſenſes all, in roſy wine ! 10 
Companion. 
Thoſe may the fair with praQis'd guile abuſe, 
Who, ſourly wiſe, the gay diſpute refuſe: 
The jolly god can cheerfulneſs impart, 
Enlarge the ſoul, and pour out all the heart, 
| Lover. | 
But love the monſters of the wood can tame, 
The wildeſt tygers own the powerful flame: 
He bends the ſtubborn to his awſul ſway, 
And melts inſenſibility away: 
So wide the reign of love ! 
Companion. | 
Wine, wine, dear boy ! 


Can any here in empty goblets joy ? 20 


No, no, the god can never diſapprove, 
That thoſe who praiſe him ſhouid a bumper love. 
What terrors arm his brow ? the goblet drain: 
To be too ſober is to be profane 
Her fon, who mock'd his rites, Agave tore, 
And furious ſcatter'd round the yelling ſhore! 
Such ſears be far from us, dread god of wine! 
Thy rites we honour, we are wholly thine ! 
But let the ſober wretch thy vengeance prove: 
| Lever. 

Or her whom all my tufferings cannot move ! 3o 
-—W hat pray'd I raſhly for ? my madding prayer, 
Ye winds, diſperſe, unratiſied, in air: 


| 


For though, my love! I'm blotted from your ſoul, 
Serenely riſe your days, ſerenely roll! 


SEW Companion. 
The love-ſick ſtruggle paſt, again be gay: 
Come crown'd with roſes, let's drink down the 
day ! | 
Lover. | 

Ah me! loud-laughing mirth how hard to feign ! 
When doom d a victim to love's dreadful pain: 
How forc'd the drunken catch, the ſmiling jeſt, 
When black ſolicitude annoys the breaſt ! 49 


Companion. 
Complaints, away ! the blithſome god of wine 
Abhors to hear his genuine votarics whine, 
* - . * 

Lover. N 

Fou, Ariadne! on a coaſt unknown, 

The perjur'd Theſeus wept, and wept alone 

But learn'd Catullus, in immortal ſtrains, 

Has ſung his baſcaeſs, and has wept your pains, 

8 0 = * = 
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| Companion. 
Thrice happy they, who hear experience call, 
And ſhun the precipice where others fall. 
When the fair claſps you to her breaſt, beware, 
Nor truſt her, by her eyes although ſhe ſwear; 50 
Not though, to drive fuſpicion from your breaſt, 
Or love's foft queen, or Juno ſhe atteſt; 


No truth the women know: their looks are lies. 


Lover. 
Vet Jove connives at amorous perjuries. 
Hence ſerious thoughts: then why do } complain? 
The fair are licenc'd by the gods to feign. 
Yet would the guardian powers of gentle love, 
This once indulgent to my wiſhcs prove, 
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Each day we then ſhould laugh, and talk, and toy, 
And pals each night in Hymeneal joy. 60 
O let my paſſion fix thy faithleſs heart! 

For {till I love thee, faithlets as thou art! 

Bacchus the Naiad loves; then haſte, my boy ! 
My wine to temper cooler ſtreams employ. 

What thougi the ſmiling board Nexra flies, 


And in a rival's arms perſidious lies, 


* 


The live. long night, all leepleſs, muſt } whine? 
Not I— | 


Companion, | 
Quick, ſervants ! bring us ſtronger wine. 
Lover. 


Now Syrian odours ſcent the feſtal room, 70 
Let roſy garlands on our forcheads bloom. 


NOTES ON ELEGY VL 


We have ſeen, with what cruelty Nezra had 
treated her lover, all his endeavours to fix her 
ſolely his, having proved hitherto ineffectual. 
But his miſery being now extreme, ſome remedy 
muſt he attempted ; and wine, by the joint appro- 
bation of antiquity, being eſteemed the certain 
antidote of affliction, his friends ſtrongly. recom- 
mended his making an experiment of its virtues : 
he follows their advice, aud begins the preſent 
elegy with an addreſs to the god of wine, in full 
confidence of his being able to free him from his 
amorous inquietude, 

This poem, which is one continued ſtruggle be- 


tween the powers of love and wine, but in which | 


the latter triumphs over the former, the tranſla- 
tor has thrown into a dialogue between the lover 
and one of his boon companions. This gives it a 
more ſpirited air, but does not entirely remove all 
its obſcurities ; and hence the tranflator has been 
led to believe, that it is imperſect; unleſs with 
ſome judicious critics, it is ſuppoſed, that as the 
author was agitated with a diverſity of paſſions at 
the time of his compoſing it, ſo the hyperbaton 
and diſorderly connection was the reſult of judi- 
cious choice, and not the fault of imperfection. 

In ſome editions this elegy is improperly ſplit 
into two. | 

Ver. I. —fo may the myſlic vine.] Why myſtic ? 
Becauſe thoſe who, were initiated in the myſteries 
of Ceres and Bacchus carried 4%, round which 
were twiſted vine branches; or, becauſe theſe who 
aſſiſted at the orgies of Bacchus wore vine gar- 
lands, See a deſcription of theſe frantic ceremo- 
pies in the ſixth book of Ovid's Metamorphoſis, 
ver. 587. 

Ver. 2. Bacchus wore grapes on his horns. See 
notes on the firſt elegy of the ſecond book; and 
ivy round his temples. 


Cur hedera cinta eſt? hedera eſt gratiſſima 
| Baccho : | | 
Hoc que que cur ita fit, dicere nulla mora eſt. 
Nyſiades Nymphæ, pucrum quzrente noverca, 
| Hanc frondem cunis appoſuere novis. 
Lib. iii. Faſt. ver. 769. 


But Conſtantius Cæſar, in the eleventh book of 


cauſe his favourite boy Ciſſus was metamorphoſed 

into that plant. Broelb. 

The true reaſon however ſeems to have been, 
that the ancients thought ivy chaplets had a 
power of preventing intoxication. 

| Thoſe who conquered in poetical conteſts, had; 
of old, a wreath of ivy beſtowed upon them. 

Andreas Alciatus gives the following reaſon fot 

it: ; 

Haud quaquam areſcens hederz eſt arbuicula, 
CEiſſo | 
Quz puero Bacchum dona dediſſe ferunt: 

Errabunda, procax, auratis, fulva corymbis, 
Exterius viridis, cætera pallor habet. 

Hinc aptis vates cingunt ſua tempora ſertis; 
Paleſcunt ſtudiis, laus diuturna viret. 

Emb. 204. 


eat Italian paſtoral poets 


Ver. 15. The two 
is thought in their tragis 


have enlarged upon 
comedies. | 


Van le tigre in amore 
Ama il leon ſuperbo, &c. 


Rugge il leon al boſco 
Ne quel rugito è d'ira 
Coſi d' amor ſoſpira, &c. 


Amyrt, 


Poſt. Hi. 


Ver. 21. When the gods appeared in anger to 
mortals, they . were ſuppoſed to become muck 
taller than uſual, Thus Ceres, when ſhe appeared 
to Eryſychton, who had violated her facred grove, 
trod indeed on the ground, but with her head the 
touched the ſkies. Sec 


Azualng 7 a, &c. | ad 
Callim. Hymn, in Cerer. wer. 5 


Ver. 23. Penthus, King of Thebes, was torn in 
pietes by his mother and the other Meznades, for 
having ridiculed the newly-introduced orgies of 
Bacchus, See Ovid, Met. lib. iii. and Theocritus, 
Idyll. 26. See alſo the Baxxa: of Euripides, 

Ver. 29. This is a fine inſtance of amorous irre- 


ſolution; and the prayer the poet puts up to 


Heaven for the happineſs of his inconſtant fair, 
makes us compaſſionate him more, than if hg 


his Gcopon, ſays, that Bacchus loved the ivy be- | had broke o. t into the moſt direful execrations. 
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Taſſo has given us a no leſs beautiful inſtance 
of this paſſionate figure in his Gieruſalem. Liberat. 
Canto xx. where Armida, being abandoned by Ri- 
naldo, breathes fury and revenge; and, purſuing 
him through the ranks of the battle, aims an ar- 
row at his heart; but ſcarce had the ſhaſt left the 
bow, when returning love compelled her to wiſh 
it might miſs its aim : 

Lo ſtral volo ; ma con lo ſtral, un wto 
Subito uſct, che vada il copo a voto. 
Swift flies the ſhaft, as ſwiftly flies her prayer 


hat all its vehemence be ſpent in air, 
| 7 Spence, 


Such ſudden changes of paſſion give a vaſt energy 
to poetical compoſitions, They are frequent in 


the elegiac poets : but no inſtance of this kind. 


ever afforded the tranſlator more pleaſure than 
the following of Lotichins, who deſiring his de- 
ceaſed miſtreſs's ſhade often to appear to him, 
ſuddenly checks himſelf ; 


Quid precor imprudens ? non fas ita velle priumve 
Otia ſint cineri, ſit ſopor uſque tuo. 

Et tumulum myrti virides, & amaricns ornet; 
Et ſedeat cuſtos ad tua buſta Venus. 
| B. iii. EI. 3. 


Ver. 37. This dovble paſſion is aptly termed 
diſſimulation, by Mr. Spence, in his ingenious Ob- 
ſervations on Pope's Odyſſey. Such figures are 
viewed in a juſter light, when we look upon them 
as naturally expreſſive of what we feel within us, 
than when we regard them only as the artful ma- 
chineries of writing. 

Ver. 43. Catullus is here called learned; and 


antiquity, with one conſent, beſtows upon him 


that diſtinguiſhed epithet. He certainly under- 
ſtood the Greek language, and tranflated, with 
ſome applauſe, Callimachus's beautiful poem on 
Berenice's hair: but his verſion from Sappho is 
very indifferent, Yet theſe perhaps obtained him 
the reputation of learning; or perhaps it aroſe 
from bis frequent uſe of cramp words. Men are 
often called learned, even now-a-days, for no bet- 
ter reaſons., The tranſlator, however, is not of ap1- 
nion, that ke merited that diſtinQtion, ſo much at 
leaſt as ſome of his Roman predeceſſors. Nay, 
are not the beſt critics row agreed. that had all 
his pocms periſhed, the world would have been at 
no very great loſs, except for the piece here al. 
Iuded to, his Epithal:mium on Peleus and Thetis, 
and one or two more ? : 

The moſt remarkable part of Catullus's charac- 
ter is, the freedom with which, in his writings, he 
attacked Julius Czfar, at a time when he was the 
ſovereign maſter of the world. That great, but 
wicked Roman, underſtood the importance of hav- 


ing the men of abilities and learning on his fide, 


and therefore invited the poet to ſup with him on 
the right his Paſquin was publiſned. Could the poet 
fatirize after ſuch an act of condeſcenſion? Some- 
thing of the ſame kind is alſo told us, of that moſt 
conſurrmate of politicians, Philip, who more than 


paved the way for his ſon's corquell. ef the Eaſt. 


GRAINGER'S TIBULLUS. 


See Dr. Leland's excellently written Life of that 
monarch, | 

- In the poem which Tibullus here had in his eye, 
there is an exquiſite ſtroke of nature, where Ari- 
adre runs into the ſea, as if to reach Theſeus, whe 
was failing off. 
Tum tremuli ſalis adverſas percurrere in undus 
Mollia nundatæ tollentem tegmina ſuræ, &c. 


Ovid has written on the ſame ſubject: but there 


and frantic behaviour of Catallus's Ariadne, than 
in the witty, but unaffcRed epiſtle of Naſo. 

There appears no connection between this ſtory 
of Ariadne, and what either goes before or ſol- 
lows it. But if the tranſlator durſt venture upon 
a tranſpoſition, he would join 


Thrice happy they, 
and ſo on, to | 
Hence, ferious thoughts ! 


to the forty-ſecond line, and make it part of the 
advice which our poet's companion gave him. 
The manner of diſpoſing and connecting theſe 
verſes, would make the ſtory of Ariadne appear 
as part of Tibullus's anſwer, by which he weuld 
intinuate, that if the women were deceitful, the 
men are not much better, as witneſs the treat- 
ment which Theſeus, whom they all deemgd a 
hero, gave Ariadne, 
Ver. 50. The common editions read 


Junonemque ſuam, perque ſuam venerem. 


| But Brockhufius is of opinion that Tibullus wrote 


Junonemque ſuam, per Veneremque ſuam, 


and produces ſeveral inſtances of his uſing the 
* que” in that manner. He cloſes his quotations 
on that ſubject with the following ſentence, 
which is in the true ſpirit of a verbal critic : 
„% Hzc palæmonibus noſtris exila videbuntur, ne- 
que ſatis digna in quibus otium ponatur: mihi 
vero, quæ mea eſt humiltas, nihil exile habetur, 
quod faciat ad inluſtrationem ſermonis Latini.“ 
Ver. 51. Female infidelity has been a common 
topic of inv ective with the wits of all ages; and 
yet, had they hboked into their own conduct with 
the ſame virulent penetration, they would have 
ſound that the lion made a juft obſervation to the 
man, who vauntingly ſhowed kim a picture 
wherein one of the lion kind was repreſented as 
conquered by a man, when that monarch of the 
woods ſaid, * We lions are not painters.” 

Ver. 52. Plato affigns a whimffcal reaſon for 
Jupiter's good-natvre in this aſſair; the pleaſures 
(ſays he) are infants, incapable of underſtanding 
and judgment, and therefore not liable to puniſh- 
ment for perjury, or breach of promiſe, 

Ver. 59. Nobis merenti, in the original, as 
Broekhuſius obſerves, is an elegant Griazciſm 
(archaiſmus), which Terence and the moſt correct 
Roman poets have admitted. There are many 
ſuch Græciſms in both Milton and Shakfpeare ; 


the ſyrmer; ao doubt, thought che juining a fin« 


is more real beauty in the pathetic exclamations 
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gular with a plural an elegance; but it is a queſtion 
whether the inſtances of this kind which occur in 


the tragic bard are not the effeRt of chance, or 
This pentamerer is 
the only turn on words to be found in Tibullus, | 
When ſparingly admitted, ſuch turns are doubtleſs ' 
Mr. Dryden makes Virgil the parent 


faul: of tranſcribers, &c. 


beauties. 
of this elegance in compoſition : that critic, how- 
ever, 1s miſtaken, as Homer has a turn on the 
words, II. 20, where Hector ſays, that at all events 
he will attack Achilles: 


X24 tl h y,Hohs T01KGY | 
Ei ug xtupus tot! ferves aud a10ngue 


Not from yon boaſter ſhall your chief retire, 
Not though his heart were ſteel, his hands were 
fire : 


That fire, that ſteel, your Hector ſhould with- 


ſtand, 
And brave the vengeful heart, and dreadful hand- 


So very attentive was Mr. Pope not to loſe any 
of the beauties of his original, And if Mr. Dry- 
den (Dedicat. to Juvenal) had looked, he would 


have found that Catullus uſed this charm in writ- 


ing before Virgil. 


Ut flos in ſeptis ſecretus naſcicur hortis, 
Ignotus pecori, nullo convulſus aratro, 
Quem mulcent auræ, firmat ſol, educat imber : 
Multi illum pueri, multz optavere pucllz : g 
Idem cum tenui carptus defloruit ungui, 
Nulli illum pueri, nullz optavere pueilæ. 
Sic virgo dum intacta manet, dum cara ſuis eſt. 
Cum caſtum amiſit polluto corpore florem, 
Nec pueris jucunda manet, nec cara puellis. 

Carm. Nup: 60. 


It muſt indeed be owned, that Virgil and Ovid 
more frequently uſe turns, both on words and 
thoughts. Neither is Milton wholly deſtitute of 
that beauty, though Mr. Dryden ſays, he could find 
none ſuch in his poems, as witneſs the follow- 
ing charming verſes, where Eve addreſſes our ge- 
neral anceſtor ; 


With thee converſing, I forget all time! 

All ſeaſons, and their change, all pleaſe alike, 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her riſing ſweet 
Wich charm of earlieſt birds; pleaſant the ſun, 
When firſt on this delightful land he ſpreads 


His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower 


Gliſt'ring with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
Alter ſoſt ſhowers; and ſweet the coming on 
Of gratefui evening mild; then filent night, 
With this her ſolemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And theſe the gems of heaven, her ſtarry train: 
But neither breath of morn, when ſhe aſcends 
With charm of earliſt birds; nor riſing tun 


On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flower, 


Gliſt'ring with dew * nor fragrance after ſhowers z 


Nor grateful evening mild; nor ſilent night, 
With this her ſolemn bird ; nor walk by moon, 
Or glittering ſtar. light, without thee is ſweet. 


This quotation Mr. Addiſon has inſerted in one of 
the Tatlers (No. 114.), and indeed Mr, Maſon 
makes this turn on words charaReriſtical of Mil- 
ton's manner, in that beautiful poem of his, inti- 
tuled Muſæus. 


Various this peaceſul ſcene, this mineral roof; 
This 'ſemblance meet of coral, ore, and ſhell; 
Theſe pointed cryſtals fair, mid each obſcure 
Bright gliſtering ; all theſe lowly-dripping rills, 
That tinkling ſtray amid the couly cave. 

Yet not this various peaceſul ſcene, with this 

Its mineral roof, nor chis aſſemblage meet 

Of coral, ore, and ſhell ; nor mid th' obſcure 
Theſe pointed cryſtals glittering fair; nor rills 
That ftraying tinkle through the cooly cave, 
Deal charms more various to the raptur'd ſenſe, 
Than thy mellifluous lay. 


Ver. Gt. Bacchus was brought up by the 
nymphs; which, fays Vulpius, is a poetical ſig- 
ment, ſignifying that wine ought to be mixed 
with water. | 
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E cincere ut Bacchum nymphz ceſſere ſorores, 
Membraque lavarunt fonte perennis aquæ, 

Juuctus amicitia eſt Nyraphis. Si forte repellas, 
Natum de flammis experiere Deum. 


And Plato, in his poetical language, calls the mix- 
ing of wide with water, the taming a mad god 
with a ſober one. 

Ver. 68.“ Jam dudum“ in the original, ſays 
Broekhuſius, formula venuſta de tempore non 
longo in re præſente & ſeriptoribus elegantibus 
adamata.“ 

Feltus obſeryes, that the boon companions of old 
uſed ſometimes to tie birds to their garlands, not 
only to amuſe themſelves with their ſongs, but 
alſo to be kept awake by their pecking; ſo inge; 
nious were they in the article of drinking 

The garlands uſcd at firſt upon theſe occaſions, 
were made of fine wool; and therefore Fheocri- 
tus calls them 42; awrov. the flower of the ſheep. 

Parſley, roſes, ivy, &c. came afterwards to be 
worn; for which, as well as for the introduction 
of eſſences in drinking, the topers of antiquity 
were indebted to the fair ſex. Lipfius has given 
us the“ leges couvivales” of the ancients, 


GRAINGER'S TIBULLUS. 


To you my tongue eternal fealty ſwore, 
My lips the deed with conſcious rapture own ; 
A fickle libertine I rove no more, 
You only pleaſe, and lovely icem alone. 


The numerous beauties that gay Rome can boaſt, 
With you compar'd, arc uglineſs at beſt ; 
on me their bloom and practis'd ſmiles are loſt, 
Drive then, my fair ! ſuſpicion from your 
breaſt. 


Ah no! ſuſpicion is the teſt of love: 
I too dreadrivals, I'm ſuſpicious grown; 
Your charms the moſt inſenſate heart muſt 
move . 
Would you were beauteous in my eyes alone 


I want not man to envy my ſweet fate, 
I little care that others think me bleſt ; 

Of happy conqueſts let the coxcomb prate ! 
Vain-glorious vaunts the ſilent wite deteſt, 


Supremely pleas'd with you, my heavenly fair ! 
In any trackleſs deſert | could dwell; 

From our receſs your ſmiles would baniſh care, 
Your eyes give luſtre to the midnight cell, 


ELEGY VII. 


For various converſe I ſhould long no more, 
The blithe, the moral, witty, and ſevere; 
Its various arts are her's, whom l adore; 
She can depreſs, exalt, inſtru, and cheer. 


Should mighty Jove ſend down from heaven a 


4 
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maid, 
With Venus' ceſtus zon'd, my faith to try, 
(So, as 1 truth declare, me Juno aid!) 
For you I'd ſcorn the charmer of the ſky. 


But hold ! you're mad to vow, unthinking fool ! 
Her boundleſs {way you're mad to let her know: 
Safe from alarms, ſhe*l] treat you as a tool 
Ah, rg tongue! from thee what miſchieſs 
ow! | | 


Yet let her uſe me with neglect, diſdain ; 

In all, ſubſervievt to her will I'll prove; 
Whate'er I feel, her ſlave I'll ſtill remain, 

Who ſhrinks from ſorrow, cannot be in love! 


| Imperial queen of bliſs ! with fetters bound, 


I'll fit me down before your holy fane; 


| You kindly heal the conſtant lover's wound, 


Th' inconſtant torture with increaſe of pain, 


NOTES ON ELEGY VII. 


Ar rnoven this poem is uſually publiſhed at 
the end of the fourth book, yet as ſome old critics 
aſſert, that Tibullus wrote only three books of 
elegies, and as this piece, in the opinion of Broek- 
huſius, has all the marks of Tibullian legitimacy, 
the tranſlator has taken the liberty to place it here; 
not ſtrictly rendered, but more paraphraſtically, 
as, in his opinion, better ſuited to the genius of 
the alternate ſtanza. What induced the tranſla- 
tor to turn paraphraſt with this elegy, was, that 
though the critics unanimouſly afcribed it to Ti- 
blluus, yet did he think, that the thoughts had 
not that ſimplicity, which conſtitutes one of the 
characteriſtical beauties of our poet. And though 
Tibullus is mentioned in the poem, no argument 
can thence be drawn of it being the work of our 
poet, as in after-times, thoſe who excelled in 
clegy affected to ſtyle themſelves Tibullus : and it 
is known that Nero uſcd to call the poet Nerva by 
that appellation. 


Ver. 11. Your sharins the moſt inſenſate heart muſt 
move ; 

Would you were charming in my eyes alone J] 

This, exclaims the polite Dutch commenta- 

tor, is ruſticity itſelf ! For what more cru:1, to 

a fine woman, could he wiſh, than that ſhe ſhould 

pleaſe one man only ? And what do the Jadies aim 

at, in all their finery and variety of dreſs, but to 

appear amiable even to thoſe whom they neither 
can, uor with to love? 


Delectant etiam caſtas præconia formæ. 


And what woman did you ever ſee, however vile 
and wretched, whoſe face or perſon you dared, in 
her own preſence, to contemn with impunity ; or 
who thought herſelf ugly? Beauty they prefer to 
life itſelf ; and death they view without diſmay, if 
they carry their charms along with thew, Thus 
far Brockhuſius. 

D'Urſey, who was the firſt, that gave the 
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French an idea of paſtoral romance, has copied 
this thought of our author; and, indeed, it better 
ſuited ſuch languid unnatural compoſitions as the 
Altrea, thay the ſerious ſenſibility of the elegiac 
mule. | 

Ver. 12. Cowley has imitated this; or rather, 
ſuch conceits were in his way. 


Haw happy here, ſhould I 
And one dear ſhe, live, and embracing die; 
She who is all the world, and can exclude 
From deſerts, ſolitude. 
I ſhould have then this only fear, 
Leſt men, when they my pleaſure ſee, 
Should hither throng to live like me, 
And ſo make a city here. 


How much more truly does Prior repreſent the 
contentment which lovers feel in one another's 
company ? 

My conqueror now, my lovely Abra held 


My freedom in her chains; my heart was fill'd 


With her ; with her alone, in her alone 
It ſought its peace and joy; while ſhe was gone, 


It ſigh'd and griev'd, impatient of her ſtay: 

Return'd, ſhe chas'd thoſe ſighs, that grief away: 

Her abſence made the night, her preſence made 
the day. | 


The paſtoral writers often aſcribe ſtill greater 
force to the charms of their Galateas and Phylliſes, 
perhaps very impertinently. 

Ver. 25. Thus finely imitated by Croxal : 


Were I invited to a nectar feaſt 

In heaven, and Venus nam'd me for her gueſt 3 
Though Mercury the meſſenger ſhould prove, 

Or hec own ſon, the mighty god of love; 

At the ſame inſtant let but honeſt Tom 

From Sylvia's dear terreſtrial lodging come, 

With look important fay—* defires—at three, 

« Alone—your company—to drink ſome tea.“ 
Though Tom were mortal, Mercury divine, 
Though Sylvia gave me water, Venus wine; {far 
Though heaven was here, and Bow-ltreet lay as 
As the vaſt diſtance of the utmoſt ſtar ; 
To Sylvia's arms with all my ſtrength I'd fly: 


Let who would meet the beauty of the ſky. 


« 


THE POEMS OF SULICIA. 


'ADVERTISEMENT. 


Sour of the beſt modern commentators contend, 
that the little poems which compoſe this fourth 
book, are not the work of Tibullus. Their chief 
arguments are derived from the language and 
ſentiment; in both which, it is ſaid, and with more 
juſtice than is common on ſuch occaſions, that 


they bear no reſemblance to our poct's produc- | 


tions. 


But if the following little pieces are not the | 


compoſition of Tibullus, to whom ſhall we impute 
them? Shall we, with Caſpar Barthius, and 
Broekhuſius, aſcribe them to Sulpicia, the wife of 
Calenus, who flouriſhed in the reign of Domi- 
tian? This opinion is by no means improbable, 
for we know from Martial and Sidonius Apoli- 
yaris, that Sulpicia was eminent in thoſe days for 


her poetry. 


g 


Omnes Sulpiciam legant puellz, 
Uni que cupiunt viro placere. 
Omnes Sulpiciam legant mariti, 
Uni qui cupiunt placere nuptæ. 
Non hec Colchidos adſerit furorem, 
Diri prandia nec refert 'Thyeſtz ; 
Scyllam, Byblida, nec fuiſſe credit: 
Sed calios docet & pios amores, 
Luſus, delicias, facetiaſque. 

Cujus carmina qui bene æſtimarit, 
Nullam dixerit eſſe nequiorem, 


Nullam dixerig elle ſauctiorem- 


Tales egregiæ jocos fuiſſe. 
Udo crediderim Numz ſub antro. 
Hac condiſcipula, vel hac magiſtra 
Eſſes doctior & pudica Sappho: 
Sed tecum pariter ſimulque viſam 
Durus Sulpiciam Phaon amaret. 
Fruſtra: namque ea nec Tonantis uxor, 
Nec Bacchi, nec Apollinis puclla, 
Erepto ſibi viveret Caleno. 
Mart. Lib. x. Fp. 35. 


But to this proof, it is objected by Vulpius, 
that as the following pieces are of a ſtrain dif- 
ferent from thoſe celebrated by Martial, ſo they 
could not be written by the wife of Calenus, but 
are Tibullus's; and that the Sulpicia they praiſe, 
was the daughter of Servius Sulpicius, the famous 
lawyer, ſome of whoſe epiſtles to Cicero, are fill 
extant : For, ſhe who is called Sulpicia in this 
book, adds he, certainly lived in the reign of Au- 
guſtus, as Horace himſelf mentions Cerinthus, and 
Meſſala is named in the eighth poem. To this it 
may be anſwered, that it cannot be proved, that 
Sulpicia had never been in love before ſhe mar- 
ried Calenus; or had never compoſed any other 
poems, beſides thoſe of the conjugal kind, fo much 
cxtolled by Martial? Nay, have we not our own 


| # teſtimony, that ſhe wrote ſome thouſauds of 


pieces ? 
| Cetera quin etiam, quot denique millia luft! 
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And we know from fome of Sulpicia's lines, pre- 
ſerved by the old Echoliaſt on Juvenal, that ſhe 
ſometimes wrote in a manner the very reverſ: of 
that which the epigrammatiſt celebrates; and of 
courſe ſhe may ſtill be the author of theſe poems. 
Nor. does it follow from Horace's having made 
mention of one Cerinthus (lib. i. fat. 2. line 81.) 
who was fond of a rich miſtreſs, that theretore 
this miſtreſs was Sulpicia ; unleſs it could be prov- 
ed, that Cerinthus never loved any but Sulpicia ; 
and that there never was a perſon of the name of 
Cerinthus, but in the age of Auguſtus. Again, 
though Meſſala is mentioned in the eighth poem 
of this book, it cannot thence be inferred, that this 
was our poct's patron ; unleſs it could be proved 
that the name Meſſala (which is not true) expired 
with that illuſtrious Roman. Therefore the fol- 
lowing poems may ſtill be the offspriug of Mar- 
tial's Sulpicia. 

But againſt this opinion it is farther urged by 
Vulpius, that Quintilian (lib. i. cap. 11.) plainly al- 
ludes to, 


Illam quidquid agit, quoque veſtigia movet 
Componit, furtini ſubſequiturque decor, 


8 


in the following ſentence : © Neque enim geſtum 
oratoris componi ad ſimilitudineni ſaltationis volo, 
ſed ſubeſſe aliquid ex hac exercitatione puerili, 
unde nos non id agentes, furtem decor ille diſcenti- 
bus traditus proſequatur.“ But that eloquent rhe- 
torician, ſays Vulpius, would have been aſhamed 
to uſe the words of a woman, who was then alive; 
and therefore it is more probable, that he bor- 
rowed his illuſtration from Tibullus, a poet of an 
eſtabliſhed reputation. 

We cannot ſee any reaſon, however, why Quin- 
tilian ſhould be more aſhamed to borrow from a 
cotemporary poeteſs, if her words ſuited his pur- 
Pole, than from a dead poet, let his character be 
ever ſo great. Nay, the great rhetorician, we ap- 
prebend, would rather have choſen to have ex- 
preſſed himſelf in the words of a woman, who 
wes honoured with the epithet of learned, which 
was Sulpicia's caſe, than to have uſed the language 
of Tibullus or any other perſon, when treating of 
a ſubject (viz. Decency of G<fture) wherein the 
fair ſex muſt be allowed to be the moſt competent 
judges. But why might not Quintilian ſtumble 
upon “ componric” aud ©& ſurtim decor” without 
having ever read this poem ? Can any reaſon be 
aſſigned to the contrary ? Or, rather, did not his 
ſubjc naturally lead him to expreſs his ſentiments 
of oratorial geſture in theſe very words? 

Some critics, however, whom the tranſlator has 
conſulted, and who acknowledge the futility of 
Vulpius's arguments, are yet of opinion, that the 
fIrſt, third, and fiſth poems of this book cannot be 
of Sulpicia's writing, but muſt be the works of 
Cerinthus, or ſome poet; as Sulpicia, they ſay, 
could not, with any grace, write the encomium on 
her own perſon; nor can the poem on her birth- 
day be, with any more propriety, aſcribed to her ; 
and it is evident, they think, that the fifth poem 
is the compoſition of a common friend, 


— 


Nor, granting this, every G:fliculty is not pet 


ſurmounted : the twelfth poem, according te 


ſome others, cannot be Sulpicia's, for ſrom thv 
following lines: 


Nunc licet, e cœlo, mittatur amica Tibullo; 
Mittetur fruſtra, deſicietque Venus. 


it is, they aTert, plainly the compoſition of Ti- 
bullus. * Tibulli carmen arbitror (ſays Broek- 
huſius) ipſa dictione ita perſuadente & numeris ad 
Albianum characterem artificioſe conſormatis;“ 
adding, that it has certainly ſlipped out of its 
place, and muſt belong to the third book, as the 
old critics inform us, that Tibullus wrote no 
more than three books of elegies. 

Although we have ſo far admitted this opinion, 
as to place that poem at the end of the third book, 


yet that our poet certainly wrote more clegies 


than we have of his at preſent, is obvious, both 
from his works themſelves, and from Horace: nor 
can the tranſlator help being of opinion, that, 
however ſimilar the metrical compoſition in the 
twellth poem may be to that of Tibullus, yet the 
mode of thinking is very different ſrom his; and, 
therefore, if Tibullus is the author, he either in 
this piece, imitated Ovid, or the piece itſelf was 
written by ſome body elſe, perhaps in the age of 
Domitian, who was ſo fond .of Tibullus, as to be 
willing to uſher his own productions into the 
world under the ſanction of his name. 

But if the fourth book was compoſed by Sul- 
picia, how comes it, objects Vulpius, to be found 


in all the ancient MSS, of Tibullus ? To this it 


may be anſwered, that the old librarians uſed 
commonly, in order to enhance the price of 


their MSS. to join to an author, who had not left 


many works behind him, any writer who com- 
poſed in what they thought a ſimilar taſte. By 
this means, a ſatire, which our Sulpicia certainly 
wrote, was long aſcribed by ſome to Juvenal, and 
by others to Auſonius, from having been found in 
the MS. works of thoſe two poets; till ſome 
critics of more underſtanding * proved to the 
learned, neither Juvenal, nor Auſonius, but Mar- 
tial's Sulpicia wrote it. 

Such are the arguments by which the commen- 
tators ſupport their different opinions. The rea- 
der muſt determine for himſelf. But if the tranſ- 
lator might be permitted to pronounce on the 
ſubject, he would ſay, that if any weight might 
be laid on difference of ſtyle, and eſpecially of 
thought, the following poems cannot be the work 
of Tibullus:— but whether Martial's Sulpicia, or 
who elſe wrote them, is not in his power to de- 
termine. But as Sulpicia is the only perſon to 
whom the critics attribute them, the tranſlator, 
not knowing any one elſe, who can thow a pre- 
ferable claim, has retained her name in the title 
page. DE 
Notwithſtanding, however, it cannot be abſo- 


lutely aſcertained (and how can controverſies of - 


this ſort be abſolutely aſcertained ?) .who was the 
perſon to whoſe happy talent we owe the ſollow- 
ing pocnis ; every reader of taſte will allow, that 


Scaliger, ©, 
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they abound with ſtriking beauties ; and that, upon 
the whole, thoſe critics do no great injury to Ti- 
bullus, who Mill aſcribe them to that poet. 

As Sulpicia and Cerinthus perfectly underſtood 
ene another, we muſt pot expect in their poems 
thoſe ſallies and tranſitions of paſſion, that frantic 
and deſpondent air, ſo obſervable in Tibullus : for 


theſe are the natural emanations of a heated fancY 
and a diſtracted heart. But the poems before u“ 
abound in what the moderns denominate gallant 
flattery. Moſt of them ſhow the pcet and happy 
lover. They give us little anecdotes of their paſ. 
fion, and make us regret we have no more. 


: POEM I. 

Gxrar god of war! Sulpicia, lovely maid, 

To grace your calends, is in pomp array*d. 

If beauty warms you, quit th etherial height, 
E'en Cytherea will indulge the ſight : 

But while you gaze o'er all her matchleſs charms, 
Beware your hands ſhould meanly drop your arms! 
When Cupid would the gods with love ſurpriſe, 
He lights his torches at her radiant eyes. 

A ſecret grace her every act improves, 

And pleaſing follows whereſoe'er ſhe moves: 16 
If looſe her hair upon her boſom plays; 
Unnunmber'd charms that negligenc> betrays : 
Or if *tis plaited with a labour'd care, 

Alike the labour'd plaits become the fair. 
. Whether rich Tyrian robes her charms inveſt, 

Or all in ſnowy white the nymph is dreſt, 

All, all ſhe graces, ſtill ſupremely fair, 

Still charms ſpectators with a fond deſpair. 

A thouſand dreſſes thus Vertumnus wears, 

And beauteous equally in each appears. 20 

The richeſt tints and deepeſt Tyrian hue, . 

To thee, O wonderous maid ! are ſolely due: 

To thee th' Arabian huſbandman ſhould bring 
The ſpicy produce of his eaſtern ſpring : 
Whatever gems the ſwarthy Indians boaſt, 

Thetr ſhelly treaſures, and their golden coaſt, 
Alone thou merit'ſt! come, ye tuneful choir! 
and come, bright Phœbus! with thy plauſive 
; lyre ! | 

This folemn feſtival harmonious praiſe, 

No theme ſo much deterves harmonious lays. 30 


POEM II. 
WarrTaen, fierce churning boars! in meads ye 
ſtray, | 
Or haunt the ſhady mountain's devious way; 
Whet not your tulks, my lov'd Cerinthus ſpare ! 
Know, Cupid! I confign him to your care. 
What madneſs tis, ſuagg'd trackleſs wilds to beat, 
And wound, with pointed thorns, your tender 
feet : 
O! why to ſavage beaſts your charms oppoſe ? 
' With toils and blood-hounds why their haunts en- 
cloſe ? HE 
"The luſt of game decoys you far away; 


Ye blood-hounds periſh, and ye toils decay! 10 
Yet, yet could I with lov'd Cerinthus rove 
Through dreary deſarts, and the thorny grove: 

The cumbrous meſhes on my ſhoulders bear, 
And face the monſters with my barbed ſpear ; 
T&ANs, II. 


Could track the bounding ſtags through tainted 
grounds, 

Beat up their cover, and unchain the hounds : 

But moſt to ſpread our artful toils I'd joy, 
For while we watch'd them, | could claſp the boy! 
Then, as entranc'd in amorous bliſs we lay, 
Mix'd ſoul with ſoul, and melted all away! 20 
Snar'd in our nets, the boar might ſafe retire, 
And owe his ſafety to our mutual fire. 

O! without me ne'er taſte the joys of love, 
But a chaſte hunter in my abſence prove. 
And O! my boars the wanton fair deſtroy, 
Who would Cerinthus to their arms decoy ! 
Yet, yet | dread !— Be ſports your father's care; 
But you, all paſſion! to my arms repair 


POEM III. 


Cour, Phœbus! with your looſely floating hair, 
O tooth ker torture, and reſtore the fair ! 

Come, quickly come! we ſupplicant implore, 
Such charms your happy ſkill ne'er ſav'd before! 
Let not her frame, conſumptive pine away, 

Her eyes grow languid, and her bloom decay; 


} Propitious come! and with you bring along 


Each pain. ſubduing herb, and ſoothing ſong ; 

Or real ills, or whate'er ills we fear, 

To ocean's fartheſt verge let torrents bear, 10 

O rack. no more, with harſh, unkind delays, 

The youth, who ceaſcleſs for her ſafety prays; 

Twixt love and rage his tortur'd ſoul is torn; 

And now he prays, now treats the gods with ſcorn. 
Take heart, fond youth! you have not vainly 

pray'd 
Still perſevere to love th' inchanting maid : 
Sulpicia is your own ! for you ſhe fighs, 


| And lights all other conqueſts of her eyes: 
Dry then your tears; your tears would fitly flow _ 
Did ſhe ou others her eſteem beſtow, 20 


O come! what honorr will be yours, to ſave 
At once two lovers from the doleful grave ? 
Then both will emulous exalt your fill ; 

With grateſul tablets, both your temples fill: 
Both heap with ſpicy gums your ſacred fire; 

Both ſing your praiſes to th' harmonious lyre : 
Your brother-gods will prize your healing powers, 
Lament their attributes, and envy yours. 


POEM IV. 


On my 8ccount, to grief a ceaſeleſs prey, 
Doſt thou a ſympathetic anguiſh prove ? 
3F ; 
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POEM V. 


W1Tn feaſts VII ever grace the ſacred morn, 
When my Cerinthus, lovely youth was born. 
At birth, to you th' unerring ſiſters ſung 
Unbounded empire o'er the gay and young: 
But I, chief I! (if you my love repzy), 
With rapture own your ever-pleaſing ſway. 
This I conjure you, by your charming eyes, 
Where love's foft god in wanton ambuſh lies! 
This by your genius, and the joys we ſtole, 
Whoſe ſweet remembrance ſtill enchants my ſoul ! 
Great natal genius! grant my heart's deſire, 11 
So ſhall I heap with coſtly gums your fire! 
Whenever fancy paints me to the boy, 
Let his breaſt pant with an impatient joy : 
But if the libertine for others ſigh 
(Which love forbid !) O love! your aid deny, 
Nor, love! be partial, let us both confeſs 
'The pleaſing pain, or make my paſſion leſs. 
But O! much rather tis my ſoul's de ſire, 
That both may feel an equal, endleſs fire. 

In ſecret my Cerinthus begs the ſame, 
But the youth bluſhes to confeſs his flame : 
Aſſent, thou god! to whom his heart is known, 
Whether he public aſk, or ſecret own. 


20 


POEM VI. 


Accxer, O natal queen! with placent air, 
The incenſe offer'd by the learned fair. 

She's rob'd in cheerful pomp, O power divine! 
She's rob'd to decorate your matron · ſhrine; 

Such her pretence ; but well her lover knows 
Whence her gay lovk, and whence ber finery flows. 
Thou, who doſt o'er the nuptial bed preſide, 
O] let not envious night their joys divide, + 

But make the bridegroom amorons as the bride | 

So ſhall they tally, matchleſs lovely pair 

A youth all tranſport, and a melting fair? 

Then let no ſpies their ſecret haunts explore, 

Teach them thy wiles, O love and guard the door, 
Aſent, chaſte queen! in purple pomp appear; 

'Thrice wine is pour'd and cakes await you, here, 

Her mother tells her for what boen to pray; 

Her heart denies it, though her lips obey, 

She burns, that altar as the flames devour ; 

She burns, and lights the ſafety in her power. 19 

So may the boy, whoſe chains you proudly wear, 

Through youth the ſoft indulgent anguiſh hear; 

And when old age has chilPd his every vein, 

The dear remembrance may he ſtill retain ! 


IO 


POEM VII. 


I, 
At laſt the natal odious morn draws nigh, 
When to your cold, cold villa I muſt go; 
There, far, too far from my Cerinthus ſigh : 
Oh why, Meſfala! will you plague me fo? ? 


 GRAINGER'S SULPICIA. 


1 would not wiſh to live another day, 
lf my recovery did not charm my love: 
For what were life, and health, and bloom to me, 


Were they diſpleaſing, beauteous youtii! to thee. 


11. 
Let ſtudious mortals prize the ſylvan ſcene; 
And ancient maidens hide them in the ſhade; 
Green trees perpetually give me the ſpleen ; 
For crowds, tor joy, for Rome, dulpicia's made 
111. 
Your too officious kindneis gives me pain. 
How fall the hailſtones! hark! how howls the 
wind! 10 
Then know, to grace your birth day ſhould I deign, 
My ſoul, my all, Lleave at Rome behind, 


POEM VII!. 


Ar laſt the fair's determin'd not to go: 

My Lord! you know the whimſies of the ſex, 
Then let us gay carouſe, let odours flow ; 

Your mind no longer with her abſence vex: 
For O!] conſider, time inceſſant flies; 
But every day's a birth-day to the wiſe ! 


POEM IX, 


Tur 1, deſcended of Patrician race, 

With charms of tortune, and with charms of face, 

And fo indifferent grown to you of late, 

So little car'd for, now excites no hate. 

Rare taſte, and worthy of a poet's brain, 
To prey on garbage, and a flave adore! 

In ſuch to find out charms & bard mult feign 
B-yond what tiction ever feign'd of yore, 

Her friends may think Sulpicia is diſgrac'd; 

No! no! fie honours your tranſcendent taſte. 19 


POEM X. 


Ir from the bottom of my love · ſick heart, 

Of laſt night's coyneſs I do not repent, 

May I no more your tender anguith hear, 

No longer ſee you ſhed th' impaſhon'd tear. 
You graſp'd my knees, and yet to let you part 

O night more happy with Cerinthus ſpent ! 

My flame with coyneſs to conceal | thought, 

But this concealment was too dearly bought. 


POEM XI. 


Faux ſays, my miſtreſs loves another ſwain; 
Would I were deaf, when fame repeats the wrong 
All crimes to her imputed, give me pain, 

Not change my love: Fame, ſtop your ſaucy 


tongue ! 
POEM XIl1l, 
LzeT other maids, whoſe eyes leſs proſperous 
prove, | 


Publiſh my weakneſs, and condemn my love, 
Exult, my heart ! at Jaſt the queen of joy, 
Won by the muſic of her votary's ſtrain, 
Leads to the couch of bliſs herſelf the boy ; 
And bids enjoyment thrill in every vein: 
Laſt night entranc'd in ecſtaſy we lay, 
And chid the quick, too quick return of day ! 


E 
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But ſtop, my hand! beware what looſe you ſcrawl, 
Leſt into curious hands the billet fall, 10 
No- the remembrance charms !—begone, gri- 


Matrons ! be yours formality of face. {mace ! 


Know, with a' youth of worth, the night, 4 
ſpent, 
And caauot, cannot, for my ſoul repent ! 


NOTES ON SULPICIA'S POEMS. 


POEM 1. 


Ver. 4. One of the critics has obſerved upon 
this paſſage, that Venus mult either have had great 
confidence in her own charms; or have been litt le 
ſolicitous what became of her parzmuur Mars, 
to indulge him in this interview. 

Ver. 6. When Euryclea, in the Odyſſey (lib. xix ) 
diſcovers Ulyſſes (whom ſhe was bathing) by the 


ſcar in his leg, her joyful ſurpriſe is finely ima- 


gined, by her being 3 to faint, and her drop- 
ping the jar of water, Nor leſs beautiful is the 
ſurpriſe teſtified by Paris, when by chance he he- 
held the fair boſom of Helen: 


Dum ſtupeo viſis (nam pocula forte tenebam) 
Tortilis e digitis excidic auſa ineis. 
£p. Her. lia. 251. 


Menage, in his Bird. Catcher and Adonis, gives a 
no leſs fine inſtance of aitoniſhment; but Milton 


has ſurpaſſed them all, ia the picture he has drawn 


of Adam's conſternation and horror, upon being 
told by Eve that ſhe had eaten of the forbidden 
fruit, which is a beautiful contraſt- to the joy 
which ſhe ſhowed iu narrating the fact: 


Thus Eve, with count'nance blithe, her ſtory told, 


But in her cheek diſtemper fluſhing glow'd. 
On th' other fide, Adam, foon as he heard 
The fatal treſpaſs done by Eve, amaz'd, 
Aſtoned ſtood, and blank; while horror dull 
Kan through his veins, and all his joints relax'd; 
From his ſlack hand the garlaud, wreath'd for Eve, 
Down dropt, and all the faded roſes ſhed : 
Speechlels he ſtood, and pale; till thus at length 
Firſt to himſelf he inward ſileuce broke. 

Leokt ix. I. 886. 


What the author of this poem aſcribes to the 
power of beauty, Pindar aſcribes (perhaps no leſs 
truly) to the force of harmony. 


X-vore Pogpery? ATKAW, &c. Pyih. Od. 1. 


which the late Mr. Welt has thus poetically ren- 
dered: 


Hail, golden lyre! whoſe heaven invented ſtring 
To Phabus and the black-hair'd nine belongs, 
Who, in ſweet chorus, round their tuneful king, 
Mix with thy ſounding chords their ſacred ſongs. 
The dar ce, gay queen of pleaſure ! thee attends ; 
Thy jocund ſtrains her liſtening feet intpire ; 
And each melodious tongue its voice ſuſpends, 
Till thou, great leader of the heavenly choir: 
With wanton art preluding, giv'ſt the ſign— 


Swells the full concert then With karmony divine. 


DEC ADE Il. 
Then, of their ſtreaming lightnings all diſarm'd, 
The ſmouldering thunderbolts of Jove expire: 
Then, by the muſic of thy numbers charm'd, 
The birds Gerce monarch drops his vengeful i ire; 


Perch'd on the ſceptre of th* Olympian king, 


The thrilling darts of harmony he feels; 
And indolently hangs his rapid wing, 

While gentle fleep his cloſing eye-lid ſeals; 
And v'cr his heaving limbs in looſe array, 
Vo every balmy gale, the ruffling feathers play. 


But what gave riſe to this quotation follows De- 
cade III. 


Ev'n Mars, ſtern god of violence and war, 
Sooths with thy lulling ſtrains his furious breaſt, 

Aud, driving from his heart each bloody care, 
is pointed lance conſigas to peaceſul reſt. 


Which image, as well as that of the eagle, are thus 
imitated by two excellent poets of our own days. 


O! ſovereign of the willing ſoul ' 


Parent of (weet aud ſolemn- breathing airs, 


Enchanting ſhell! the ſullen cares 

And frantic paſſions hear thy ſoft controul. 
On Thracia's hills the lord of war 
Has curd'd the fury of his car, 
And dropp'd his thirſty lance at thy command. 
Perching on the ſcepter'd hand 
Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather'd king 
Wich ruffled plumes and flagging wing; 
Quench'd in dark clouds of ſlumber lie 
The terror of his beak, and lightning of his eye. 


Ode by Gray. 


What follows, is from Dr. Akenfide's Hymn to 
the Naiads: 


With emulation all the ſounding choir, 

And bright Apollo, leader of the ſong, 

Their voices through the liquid air exalt, 

And ſweep their lutty wings: thoſe awful ſtrings, 
That charm the mind of gods; that fill the courts 
Ot wide Olympus with yblivion ſweet 

Of evils, with immortal reſt from cares; 

Aſluage the terrors of the throne of Jove ; 

And quench the formidablg thunder bolt 

Of unrelenting fire, with flacken'd wings, 

While now the ſolemn concert breathes around, 


'I2cumbent o'er the ſceptre of his lord 


Sleeps the ſtern eagle, by the number'd notes 
Poſleſs'd, and ſatiate with the melting tone; 
Sovereign of birds, The furious god of war, 


His darts forgetting, and the rapid wheels 
3 F 
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That bear him vengeful o'er th' embattled plain 
Relents, and ſooths his own fierce heart to eaſe. 
Dodfley's Collect. wot. vi. 


While ſuch imitations make it deubtful to whom 
the palm of preference ſhould Le given, all com- 
plaints of decay of poetical genius among us, muſt 
be imputed, either to ignorance or malice, 


Ver. 8. Andreas Schottus makes our authoreſs 
indehted to Euripides for this thought; and yet 
what he quotes from that excellent tragic poet, 
has little or no reference to the text. The words 
are; 

Epw; ig, 0 wer oreum|wy | 
EF rat's Tov, uTnyww y AutURY 
V xugi, us irirex|wen. Hippol. wer. 525. 


Brockhuſios has collected moſt of the paſſages 
from the ancient and modern (Latin) poets, where 
love is either ſaid to lurk in the eye, or baſk in the 
cheek of a fine woman, but gives jaſtly the pre- 
ference to the text. "Thoughts of this kind, how- 
ever, are now-a-days too threadbare even to pleaſe 
a chambermaid, 

Ver. 9. Cardinal Bembow and Count Caſtigli- 
one have both imitated this paſſage. The latter 
inſerted his imitation in a poem he addreſſed to 


his wife Elizabeth Gonzaga, on ber ſinging, and 


is as follows: 


Ouidquid agit, certant pariter componere furtim 
Et Decor & charitis, & pudor ingenuus. 


* 


Elizabeth had a fine genius for poetry. 

Ver. 13. © Coma,” awo os xoopry, © dicuntur 
Capilli aliqua cura compoſiti; teſte Feſto.” And 
Servius adds, that“ coma' belongs to women's, as 
% cxtariis'* does to men's hair : but this diſtinction 
is too refined; Tibullus himſelf applies ©-coma”” 
to the hair of a boy, Vide Book i. El. 10. 

Ver. 17. Lord Lanſdown has ſome thoughts 
analogous to theſe of our poeteſs, 


When Myra walks, fo charming is her mien, 
In every motion every grace is {cen, 


And again, 


With charms ſo numerous Myra can ſurpriſe 
The gazer knows not by what darts he dies; 
So thick the volleyzand the wound ſo ſure, 
No flight can ſave, no remedy can cure. 


Ovid's Vertumnus is a maſterpiece, See Meta- 
morphoſis, lib. 14. 

Ver 21. This and the remainder of the poem 
are alſo imitated by Caſtiglione: and though he 
bath well performed, yet Francius, who has alſo 
adopted the ſentiments of our author, hath ſur- 


paſſed the Count in a poem addrefſed to that great | 
| epithets of Apollo have been extremely improper 


icholar, but middling poet, Monſ. Menage. 

Ver. 23. It was ſo commonly believed, in the 
time of Auguſtus, that Arabia, beſides ſpices, con- 
tained immenſe quantities of gold, that the em- 
peror marched thither a conſiderable army, A U. 
C. 729. which periſhed by ſickneſs. A like fate 
attend every army, which invades any country 
on ſuch an account, : 


SULPICIA. 


POEM Il, 

Ver. 3. The Cerinthus whom Horace men- 
tions, was a beautiſul ſlave from Chalcis ; and un- 
der this name, applied only to the handſome, Sul- 
picia probably veiled her regard for ſome young 
perſon of faſhion. | 

Ver. 4. Mr. Gay, in his fine ballad, intituled 
William and Suſan, has the following pretty if not 
true thought, 


Love will ward off the bullets as they fly, 
Leſt precious drops ſhould fall from Suſan's eye. 


Ver. 11. However diſagreeable field-ſports were 


to the amiable Sulpicia, yet to have the pleaſure of 


Cerinthus's company, ſhe was willing to undergo 
all the fatigues and dangers of boar-hunting. Such 
is the nature of love 

Had Gvarini our Sulpicia in his mind, when he 
made Dorinda thus addreſs Sylvio ? 


Te ſeguiro compagna 

Del tuo fido, Melampo aſſai piu fida ; 
E quando ſarai ſtanco 

T auſchiugero la fronte : 

E fovra queſto ſianco, 

Che per ti mai non poſa, havrai ripoſo, 


It is thus that Prior deſcribes the diſguiſes whick 
Henry aſſumed, in order to obtain the affection 
of the beautiful Emma : 


When Emma hunts, in huntſman's habit dreſt, 
Henry on foot purſues the bounding beaſt ; 
In his right hand his beachen pole be bears, 
And graceful at his fide his horn he wears, &e, 


Again, | 
A falc'ner Henry is, when Emma hawks; 
With her of tarſels and of lures he talks; 


Upon his wriſt the towering merlin ſtands, 
Practis'd to run, aud ſtoop, at her commands, &c. 


Again, 


A ſhepherd now along the plain he roves, 

And with his jolly pipe delights the groves : 

The neighbouring ſwains around the ſtranger 
throng, : 

Or to admire, or emulate his ſong, &c. 


And laftly, 


A frantic gypſy, now, the honſe he haunts, 

And in wild phraſes ſpeaks diſſembled wants: 
With the fond maids in palmeſtry he deals; 
They tell the ſecret firſt, which he reveals, &c. 


POEM If. 
Ver. 1. Would not a long enumeration of the 


here? and does not his immediate call for aſſiſt- 
ance ſhow the greatneſs of the writer's concern ? 
When Laura was at the point of death, how 
very coldly does Petrarch place her next to Jupi- 
ter, inſtead of breaking forth into paſſionate ex- 
clamationz? and how poorly conſolitary is his vi- 


ion? Prim, Part, Canzon. 12, 13, I4, &c. 


, r 
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NOTES ON SULPICIA'S POEMS. 


Ver. 9. Hence Apollo, from the Greeks, had 


the appellation of Jt0g PITT T1 0 (deus malorum 


depulſor), beſtowed on him; as the Latins called 
him Averruncus, 

Ver. 10. All expiations and © purgamen'a” 
were, by the {ncients, performed either on the 
brink of a river, or on the ſea-ſhore : this practice 
continued long after the introduction of Chriitia- 
nity, for we are informed by Petrarch, that he 
ſaw the women of- Cologne, with garlands on 
their heads, waſh their arms in the Rhine, while 
they muttered ſome foreign charm. The poet, 
wondering both at the crowd and the action, 
inquired the reaſon, and was told, that it was a 
very ancient rite, the common people believing 
that all the calamities of the enſuing year were 
prevented by the ſolemn ablution of that day. 
Vide lib. i. Ep. 4 | ; 

Petrarch flouriſhed in the fourteenth century, 
and was no leſs eminent for his Latin (inſomuch 
that he obtained the appellation of the reſtorer of 
that language), than for his Italian compoſitions, 
In propriety, exactneſs, elegance, and melody he 
ſurpaſſed all his poetic predeceſſors; and ſo much 
was he eſteemed, that a man, for having ſh»t, out 
of wantonneſs, at his ſtatue in Padua, and broke 
its noſe, was hanged by the Venetians. Vinde- 
lino Spira publiſhed the firſt edition of his Rime, 
at Venice, A. D. 1470. 

Ver. 18. Some editions read“ ſedula ;” and in- 
deed the epithet is more conſonant to the inter- 
pretation which Broekhuſius and the tranſlator 
have given of the paſſage. Vulpius explains the 
„ credula turba*” to be thoſe, who, either about 
Sulpicia's bed, or in the temples of the gods, put 
up petitions for her recovery. h = 

Ver. 27. This is an eleganc compliment on the 
profeſſors of medicine. 


POEM V, 


Ver. 19. In this manner he prayed, leſt any of 
the auditors ſhould envy him, ſay the commenta- 
tors; or leſt a faſcinating tongue“ (lingua faſci- 
natrix)” ſhould prevent the completion of his 
prayers. None, add they, choſe in an audible 
voice to lay open their real wants to the gods, 
leſt the byſtanders ſhould overhear them; and 
therefore, all thoſe, who deſired of the gods what 
was extravagant, or what was immodeſt, or in 
ſhort what they did not chooſe to own, either 
muttered their vows, or whiſpered them in the 
ear of their deity. And thus the ancients, as Se- 
neca expreſſes it, told that to God, which they 
were aſhamed a mortal ſhould be made privy to. 
Quanta dementia eſt hominum? turpiſſima vota 
Diis inſuſurrant: ſi quis admoverit aurem con- 
tiſceſcent; et quod ſcire hominem nolunt, Deo 
narrant.” Ep. 10. See this impiety ſeverely trcat- 
ed by Perſius, in his ſecond ſatire. 


POEM vi. 


Ver. 2. Sulpicia had a good title to that epi- 
thet; ſor in the following line, ſhe ſaid no more 


82x 
of her poetical endowments, than ſhe modeſtly 
might, 

Primaque Romanes docui contendere grails. 


That the Romans ſhould have produced not one 
poetels before Sulpicia, to put them more upon a 
level with the Greeks, is matter of rio ſmall aſto- 
niſhment ; ſince, as Cato obſerved, the Romans 
governed the world, but the women governed the 
Romans. How many fair poeteſſes has this iſtand 
produced? and in particular, how many does 
Britain at preſent boaſt of, whoſe writings, both 
in proſe and verſe, may be compared, muck to 
their advantage, with all the ſemale productions 
of antiquity ? 

Beſides Sulpicia, the poets mention Perilla and 
Theophila. Perilla lived in the Auguſtan age, 
and is praiſed by Ovid, Triſt. lib. iii. el. 7. The 
other was a cotemporary of Martial's, who cele- 
brates her, lib. 7. ep. 68. Their works, if ever 
they publiſhed any, are now loſt. But we have a 
Virgilian canto on the life of our Saviour, writ- 
ten in the reign of Theodoſius and Honorius, by 
Proba Falconia. This poeteſs, who was married 
to a perſon of proconſular dignity, is accuſed by 


ſome of having betrayed Rome into the hands of 
Alaric the Goth; but Czſar Baronius has fully 
cleared her from that diſloyal imputation. 
Juvenal, Boileau, and others, have expreſſed, in 
their writings, a vaſt averfion to learned women ; 
and indeed were all of the ſex, who have learn. 
ing, to be ſuch as they repreſent them, the tranſla. 
tor would heartily join with the ſatiriſts : but 
how can he do it, whilſt he has the honour to 
know ſome ladies, who poſſeſs as great a fund of 
erudition, as moſt men are enriched with, and 
who, nevertheleſs, are entirely free from all thoſe 
diſagrecable concomitants, with which thoſe poets 
have loaded their armed women ? In ſhort, when 
we conſider in what manner the welfare of ſociety 
depends upon the fair ſex, we cannot but own, 
that their underſtandings ought to be cultivated 
with much afiiduity : a fine woman, with a good 


heart, and an improved head, is the lovelieſt object 


in the creation. 
Ver. yg. The word componere, in the original, is 
a metaphor taken from gladiators, who were then 


ſaid componi, when they fought together, and were 
well matched. VuLevs., 
Ver. 3. is purple pomp af pear.] That is, in a 
palla of purple; which not only Apollo and his 
votaries, with Ofiris, wore, but in which alſo 
Bacchus, Mercury, Pallas, Night, the Furies, Diſ- 
cord, and even rivers were habited. Adeo 
ſemper,” ſays Macrobius, “ ita ſe et ſciri et coli nu- 
mina maluerunt, qualiter in vulgus antiquitas fa. 
bulata eſt; quæ et imagines et ſimulacra forma- 
rum talium prorſus alienis, et ætates tam incre- 
menti quam diminutionis ignaris, et amictus orna- 

tuſque varios corpus non habentibus adfignavit,” 
| f BROEKMN. 


Ver. 16. Vulpius retains the old reading, 


jam ſua mente rogat, 


| and explains it, as if Sulpicia were now * ſui juris 
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et arbitrii,” of age, and fit to make vows for her- 
felf ; but had that ingenious commentator attend- 
ed to the words clam et tacita*" in the ſame line, 
he would have ſeen that the true reading was that 
which is retained in the text. 
Ver. 17. Menage obſerves of the original of 
this paſſage, that an active ſhould not follow a 
ve. verb; and therefore contends that the 
* grunt” ſhould be uruntur: and yet we know 
that the contrary practice is warranted by ſome of 
the pureſt writers of the Auguſtan age; and, if 
the tranſlator is not miſtaken, that learned gram- 
marian himſelf has, in his Latin poems, fallen into 
the mode of expreſſion, which he here condemns 
in Sulpicia. 6 
POEM VII. 


Ver. 2. The villa, mentioned in the original, 
is Eretum, now Monte Ritondo. It was ſituated 
upon a high hill, not far from the banks of the 
Tiber, and was therefore cool, even in the midſt 
of ſummer. Cluverius places it at the diſtance of 
fourteen miles from Rome; but Holſtenius, in his 
Annot. Geogr. on the authority of Antoninus's 


Itinerary, and Ferrarius removes it four miles far- 


POEM IX, 


Ver. 1. From the original, the commentators 
conclude, that Sulpicia was the daughter of that 
faraous Servius Sulpicius, who died at Modena, 
whilſt he was engaged in an embaſſy to Antony, 
which he had undertaken at the requeſt of the con- 
ſuls Hirtius and Panſa, and of the ſenate : but then 
they ſeem to forgot that Servius was a prænomen 
common to all the males of the Sulpician family 
and therefore not diſtinguiſhingly characteriſtic of 
any one of them. Thoſe who ſuppoſe that Tibul- 
lus wrote theſe poems, and believe he was born 
in 710, make him a poet before his birth; for, 
fays Brockhuſius, Sulpicia ſpeaks of her parents as 
if both were alive. Although the tranflator is 
perſuaded that the pieces in this book are not Ti- 
bullus's, yet he can ſee nothing in the poem to 
ſupport this aſſertion. Sure Sulpicia might call 
herſelf the daughter of Servius Sulpicius, notwith- 
ſtanding her father's death; and the two laſt lines 
of the original may be applied to her neareſt rela- 
tions or guardians, with as much propriety as to 
her parents. | 
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